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._ .  HE  Russian  War  of  1853-6  difiered  from  all  preceding  wars  in  tliis 
]i  \  ^  among  other  characteristics — that  it  admitted,  to  a  very  remarkable 
V/^degreCj  of  historical  narration  dming  the  progress  of  the  events 
themselves.  This  facility  was  due  to  a  combination  of  favourable 
circumstances.  More  numerously  than  at  any  former  period  were 
official  documents  made  public  by  the  British  government,  and  papers 
relating  to  passing  occurrences  printed  at  the  request  of  pailiament. 
More  fully  than  ever  before  was  light  thrown  upon  the  conduct  of 
those  intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  War — whether  political, 
military^  or  naval — ^by  the  Reports  of  Royal  Commissions  and  Parliamentary 
Committees.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the  parliamentary  debates  revealed 
to  a  greater  extent  than  usual  the  inner  workings  of  government  departments,  in 
the  explanations  given  by  Cabinet  Ministers  consequent  on  the  collisions  of 
parties  and  the  rupture  of  ministries.  Again,  the  periodical  press  displayed  an  activity, 
and  difiused  an  amount  of  information,  never  equalled  during  any  other  period  of 
warfiure — ^not  only  in  the  fulness  of  news  obtained  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
including  translations  of  official  documents  promulgated  in  the  chief  European 
countries,  but  also  by  the  maintenance,  at  the  various  seats  of  war,  of  skilful  writers, 
who  traced  day  by  day  the  movements  of  armies  and  fleets,  and  vividly  described 
batdes  witnessed  by  them  imder  circumstances  of  difficulty  and  peril.  Literary 
enterprise  tended  towards  the  same  result,  in  the  publication  of  numerous  volumes  by 
military  officers,  describing  rapidly  but  faithfully  such  portions  of  the  scenes  and  events 
of  war&re  as  came  under  their  personal  observation.  The  facilities  of  the  postal 
service  contributed  towards  the  same  end,  by  enabling  soldiers  and  sailors  to  send 
their  simple  narratives  to  home-friends,  with  a  frequency  which,  in  earlier  times, 
would  have  been  rendered  by  costly  postage  almost  impracticable;  many  of  these 
letters,  made  public  through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers,  revealed  truths  otherwise 
unattainable  concerning  the  daily  duties,  multiplied  sufferings,  and  heroic  endurance  of 
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tbe  homblcr  combatants.  FhTsical  science  and  mecbanical  inrentions  lent  their  aid 
towards  the  same  general  result^  by  supplying  steam-sbips,  railways,  and  electric 
tdegrapbs :  rendering  many  tbings  possible  wbich  were  impossible  in  former  wars,  and 
substituting  celerity  for  slowness  in  many  otbers.  All  these  favourable  circumstances 
combined  to  render  practicable  the  writing  of  a  History  of  the  War  during  the  progress, 
and  shortly  after  the  termination,  of  the  war  itself:  leaving  to  a  later  generation  that 
more  complete  analysis  of  events,  in  their  causes  and  their  consequences,  which  can 
only  be  wrought  when  generals  and  statesmen — by  means  of  Memoirs,  Letters,  and 
Dispatches — ^have  given  to  the  worid  their  knowledge  of  occurrences  fully  to  be  explained 
by  none  but  themselves. 

The  Author  of  the  present  volume  has  endeavoured  so  to  avail  himself  of  all  the 
above-mentioned  resources — augmented  and  in  some  instances  corrected  by  private 
communications — as  to  present  a  truthful  picture  of  that  short,  but  fearful  and 
extraordinary  war.  While  estimating  the  contest  conscientiously  as  a  whole,  in  its  national 
and  international  aspects,  he  has  endeavoured  to  be — so  far  as  such  a  character  is  possible 
— an  impartial  spectator;  and  while  seeking  to  trace  events  up  to  their  causes,  to 
deduce  the  probable  consequences,  or  to  disentangle  perplexities,  he  has  deemed  it  a  duty 
to  observe  caution  in  passing  judgment  on  the  actors  in  those  scenes — judgment  which 
cannot  fairly  be  pronounced  until  angry  controversies  have  been  smoothed  away  by  the 
lapse  of  time,  or  by  the  shedding  of  new  light  on  transactions  hitherto  obscure. 
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niRClTMSTASCES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  WAIL-PREPiRATIONS. 


UROPE  miglit  be  jiriitl  U>  hare 
*h^m,  at  the  l^^gtnning  of  1653,  in 
^a  sute  of  profounil  peaee.     The 
revolutionary  agitatiom   of   1648 
'aiifl   1849  hiid  endtnl   in  a  reliction 
^^ft  tbo  old  govern  menu  at  eaie, 
i]X(!il  Ijoiu8  Kapoleon  as  Emperor 
rrdyci^      Eiiy:land,    advancing    under 
f  fkvotr  of  free  tmrl^  and  tbe  development 
&r  '  Ittiial  gold'f)4.^1di  in  a  career  of 

■  i|    prosfjcritj,    had    no    aerions 
'jI  war»  and  wan,  on  ber  own  part, 
for  such  an  ovent.     Yet  at  tliis 


time,  a  aeries  of  compara-tively^  obscure  transaetions 
TVas  in  progrcM  iii  a  remote  part  of  Etiropep  which 
was  aoon  to  involve  ns  in  A  contest  of  the  most 
Banguinary  ebaract^f* 


TAADtTlONART     JtaoEBASlTB     POIifOT 

RUSSIA, 

If  we  Burvey  the  historj  of  Bnrope  from  the 
eommencement  of  the  last  ccutnrj,  and  set  aalda 
f^om  it  the  career  of  rrvoltttiontsed  France  between 
1702  and  1815,  we  shall  be  stmck  bj  nothing  so 
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much  OS  tho  progress  made  during  that  time  by 
Russia,  in  extent  of  territory  and  in  influence 
over  the  aflairs  of  other  states.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  accompanying  map,  what  is  now 
Russia  consisted  only  of  the  grand-duchy  of 
Moscow — a  limited  territory  in  the  centre  of 
Northern  Europe,  scarcely  known  even  by  name 
in  tho  countries  of  the  West.  From  that  nucleus, 
in  pursuance  of  an  ambitious  poUcy,  and  by  a 
series  of  skilfully  executed  manoeuvres,  it  has  been 
enlarged  in  all  directions,  till  it  now  embraces  the 
vast  region  lying  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the 
north  and  tho  Black  Sea  on  tho  south,  with  the 
Pacific  as  its  eastern  and  the  Baltic  as  its  western 
boundary.  Previous  to  the  reign  of  Peter  I., 
sumamod  tho  Great,  who  ascended  the  throne 
in  1689,  the  history  of  Russia  presents  only  a 
succession  of  savage  struggles  with  surrounding 
nationalities.  Tho  ruling  authority  had  attacked 
and  been  attacked  by  Mongols,  Tatars,  Cossacks, 
Turks,  Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  Swedes ;  and, 
advancing  in  power,  had  acquired  the  title 
of  Czar  or  Emperor.  Slavonic  in  race  and 
language,  and  professing  tho  Greek  form  of 
Christianity,  the  Russian  people  have  never  int<?r- 
mingled  with  the  Western  nations,  but  may 
be  said,  as  a  race,  to  partake  of  that  character 
which  we  associate  with  the  semi-civilised  inha- 
bitants of  Asia.  Amidst  the  rude  Slavonians, 
Peter  arose  as  a  reformer  of  manners ;  and  not- 
withstanding some  grave  faults,  deserves  to  be 
spoken  of  as  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  an  age 
prohfic  in  distinguished  persons.  His  personal 
history  is  well  known,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
AVhat  concerns  us  at  present,  is  his  eager  desire 
to  extend  as  well  as  to  consohdate  the  Russian 
power.  Peter  was  animated  with  great  aspira- 
tions. Besides  desiring  to  civilise  his  people,  his 
aim  was  to  elevate  them  to  the  position  of  a 
leading  nation ;  and  he  lived  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  Assuming  the  title  of  'Emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,'  he  vastly  enlarged  his  dominions, 
built  cities,  created  a  na>7  and  a  well-discipUned 
army ;  and,  aiming  at  trade  with  India,  pushed 
his  conquests  to  the  borders  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  In 
these  projects  may  be  perceived  the  first  encroach- 
ment on  the  Ottoman  dominions,  which,  during  a 
period  of  nearly  two  centuries,  would  appear  to 
have  been  the  coveted  prey  of  Russia.  In  1709, 
Peter  established  a  series  of  posts  fh)m  the  Volga 
to  the  Don  ;  and  at  the  mouth  of  this  latter  river 
built  Taganrog,  as  a  centre  of  intercourse  on  the 
south,  whence  further  advances  could  be  effected. 
Ho  was,  however,  in  1711,  obliged  to  relinquish 
Taganrog  and  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  the  Turks. 
Being  thus  shut  out  fh)m  Persia  and  India  by  a 
route  westward  of  the  Caucasus,  he  turned  to 
the  east.  In  1717,  he  sent  Prince  Alexander 
Bekevitch  on  an  apparently  friendly  mission  to 
Khiva,  eastward  of  the  Caspian,  but  with  secret 
orders  to  seize  certain  gold-mines,  in  whose  exist- 
ence he  thought  he  had  reason  to  believe;  but 


the  Khivans  were  as  cunning  and  cruel  as  he  was 
treacherous  ;  they  defeated  his  plan,  and  destroyed 
all  the  members  of  his  embassy.  He  next  sent 
an  embassy  to  Persia,  to  open  commercial  relations 
with  India ;  and  here  Peter  met  with  that  which 
the  czars  have  ever  seemed  to  take  delight  in — a 
discontented  tributary  to  a  neighbouring  monarch. 
The  governor  of  Kandahar  was  at  issue  with  his 
sovereign,  the  Shah  of  Persia.  Persia  was  weak, 
and  was  attacked  by  Turks,  Afghans,  and  Lesghis 
all  at  once.  Peter,  in  1722,  interfered  in  the  wonted 
Russian  fashion :  he  '  protected '  his  '  old  good 
friend  the  shah,*  his  '  great  friend  and  neighbour,' 
his  *  dear  friend,'  as  he  called  him  in  a  remarkable 
manifesto ;  he  sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  into 
Persia;  and  ended  by  conquering  and  appropriat- 
ing three  Persian  provinces  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  After  this,  the  Afghans  deposed  one 
shah  and  set  up  another:  this  was  a  favourable 
opportunity  for  Russia;  Peter  offered  his  aid  to 
the  deposed  monarch,  on  condition  of  certain  con- 
cessions ;  and  the  result  was,  that  in  a  few  years 
Russia  obtained  a  hold  on  Daghestan,  Ghilan, 
Mazanderan,  and  Asterabad — ^^-aluable  provinces 
on  the  south-western  shore  of  the  Caspian. 

All  the  ambitious  proceedings  of  Peter  in  the 
East  were,  however,  suddenly  checked.  The 
terrible  Nadir,  the  freebooter  of  Khorassan,  who 
made  himself  Shah  of  Persia,  was  an  antagonist 
such  as  Russia  had  not  before  encountered  in 
Asia.  Nadir  first  attacked  the  Afghans,  driving 
them  fh>m  all  their  conquests  in  Persia;  then 
turned  westward,  and  similarly  expelled  the 
Turks  from  certain  provinces  which  they  had 
appropriated  ;  and  then  directed  his  attention  to 
Russia,  who  was  forced  to  relinquish  every  Asiatic 
acquisition  she  had  gained.  Thus  ended  Russian 
aggression  in  the  East  for  a  time.  Peter  himself 
had  departed  from  the  scene;  he  died  in  1725;  and 
the  treaty  of  1735,  whereby  the  Russians  evacuated 
the  Persian  provinces,  was  made  with  one  of  his 
successors. 

After  Peter^s  death,  the  throne  was  held  by  his 
widow  Catherine.  This  remarkable  woman  had 
been  a  peasant;  her  most  powerful  minister. 
Prince  Menchikoff — ancestor  of  the  prince  who 
vfas  concerned  in  the  events  of  1863 — ^had  been  a 
pastry-cook's  boy  in  the  royal  kitchen ;  and  neither 
of  the  two  could  read  or  write.  Nevertheless^ 
Russia  prospered  during  this  short  reign  of  two 
years,  although  Catherine's  foreign  acquisitioiis 
were  limited  to  the  exaction  of  homage  from  the 
Kubinskan  Tatars,  and  of  allegiance  from  a 
Georgian  prince.  After  her  death,  in  1727,  there 
was  a  succession  of  feeble  reigns,  during  which 
Russia  was  too  much  occupied  with  domestic 
aflairs  to  attend  much  to  foreign  conquests ;  yet 
she  was  not  idle.  In  the  triangular  portion  of 
country  between  the  Don,  the  Volga,  and  the 
Caucasus,  were  various  tribes — Kalmuks,  Nogays, 
and  Circassians — ^nomad  in  habits,  and  more  or 
less  tributary  to  surrounding  nations.  Russia 
turned  a  wistful  eye  upon  these.    She  sent  some 
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Bonaries  to  convert  to  Christianity  the  Osse- 
a  pagan  tribe  in  the  Caucasian  mountains ; 
vliether  or  not  they  succeeded  in  this,  they  at  least 
~  I  the  OBsetians  consent  to  become  tributary  to 
The  Ossetian  country  opened  a  pathway 
to  GeoT^gia,  a  fertile  region  for  which  Persia  and 
Turkey  had  long  struggled ;  and  Russia  turned  her 
attention  to  this  path. 

Catherine  II.,  during  her  reign  from  1762  to  1796, 
was  the  great  representative  of  Russian  aggres- 
BOD.  Of  her  personal  character,  wo  have  not  here 
to  ipeak  ;  but  her  conduct  as  an  empress  towards 
her  neighbours,  as  of  vast  political  importance, 
cannot  pass  unnoticed.  Iler  tyranny  over  the 
tribes  near  the  Caucasus,  in  the  early  years  of 
her  reign,  was  such,  that  the  Circassians  took 
rHbge  in  the  almost  inaccessible  fastnesses  of 
their  mountains  ;  the  Nogays  sought  refuge  with 
the  Khan  of  the  Crimea — ^then  an  independent 
Tatar  state ;  the  Kabardans  of  Circassia  abandoned 
Christianity  for  Islam,  as  a  means  of  exchanging 
RoBiau  for  Turkish  rule ;  and  the  Kalmuks  took 
the  wonderful  resolution,  in  1771,  of  departing  in 
a  body  to  their  own  original  territory  in  Chinese 
Tataiy,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tibetan  dominions. 
History  has,  perhaps,  recorded  nothing  more 
striking  than  this  voluntary  journey  of  half  a 
million  human  beings,  to  a  distance  of  probably 
two  thousand  miles,  as  a  means  of  escaping  from 
Roasian  despotism.  When,  at  a  later  date,  troubles 
broke  out  in  Greorgia — a  fertile  country  southward 
of  the  Caucasus,  and  between  the  Black  and 
Caspian  Seas — and  Persia  and  Turkey  struggled 
for  its  possession,  Russia  stepped  in  on  her  wonted 
footing,  ofiercd  to  assist  the  one  against  the  other, 
and  ultimately  took  Georgia  itself  as  her  reward. 

While  these  affairs  were  in  progress  in  Asia, 
Catherine  was  not  idle  in  Europe.  Poland  had 
fidlen  into  difficulties  cjnoeming  the  succession  to 
the  crown,  and  Catherine  succeeded  in  placing  one 
of  her  dependents  on  the  throne,  and  overrunning 
Poland  with  her  agents.  Turkey  now  became 
tmeasy  at  the  progress  of  the  czarina,  for  the 
posesnou  of  Poland  would  bring  Russia  too  near 
tibe  Ottoman  dominions;  and  the  sultan,  having 
a  stock  nf  injuries  to  complain  of.  decUrcl  war 
against  Rosia  in  IT^d.  England  assLsterl  Russia 
in  this  war  with  a  fleet ;  and  the  results  were  so 
dinstroos  to  Turkey,  that  she  was  driven  to  many 
humiliating  concessions  in  the  Treaty  of  Kaiuar«lji 
m  1774.*  By  this  treaty,  Russia  securetfl  the  free 
navigatiijn  of  the  Black  Sea.  the  passage  of  the 
Dardbuidk^.  the  privilege  of  haviuz  one  fhip  of 
var  in  th'jse  rezionc.  and  the  acquiixtion  of  Azof, 

•  Am  the  tr«*.tlci  tsd  ws''t=.t&?e.f  'jefwi.  ^ZA^ix  tx.i  T'=rfc«T 
r  be  saeacattd.  ti*  fxlTwisf  Lti  oat  lit  caefsL 
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Taganrog,  Kertch,  and  Kinbum ;  she  secured  an 
extension  of  her  frontier  to  the  river  Bug  or  Boug, 
assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Kabarda,  near  the 
Caucasus ;  and  obtained  the  renunciation  by  Turkey 
of  suzerain  power  over  the  Khan  of  the  Crimea — a 
renunciation  which  Russia  did  not  fail  afterwards 
to  turn  to  her  own  advantage.  TIioso  successes 
were  not  all  that  Catherine  wishc<l,  but  tlioy 
paved  the  way  fur  more.  In  177C,  she  ostablislicd 
a  line  of  posts,  including  nearly  thirty  fortresKcs, 
from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian.  A  few  years 
afterwards,  the  Christian  ])rinccs  of  Georgia, 
Imeretia,  and  Mingrelia — all  on  the  southern  base 
of  the  Caucasus — flattered  by  Russian  gifts,  or 
intimidated  by  Russian  threats,  transferred  their 
allegiance  from  Turkey  to  Russia ;  as  did  also  the 
chiefs  of  many  petty  principalities  in  the  Persian 
dominions. 

The  Treaty  of  Kainardji  had  rendered  the  Crimea 
independent  of  Turkey ;  and  Catherine  immediately 
began  to  *  protect  *  the  khan  in  that  extraordinary 
way  so  peculiar  to  Russia.  The  Russian  deter- 
mination to  obtain  Constantinople,  also  iHfgan 
about  this  time  to  be  o])enly  acknowle<JgorI ;  and 
hostilities  again  commenced  between  the  RussianR 
and  the  Turks.  Potemkin  and  SuvarofT  j)oured 
their  troops  into  the  Caucasian  region  ;  while  other 
armies,  under  pretext  of  assisting  the  khan  against 
the  Turks,  forcibly  seized  the  Crimea,  expelled  and 
deposed  the  khan,  and  slaughtered  all  the  Tatar 
nobles  who  tried  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
their  sea-girt  peninsula.  About  the  same  time, 
too,  she  offere^l  her  *  protection '  to  the  voy  voiles  or 
princes  of  AVallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  contrived 
tliat  they  should  look  up  to  her,  rather  than  to  the 
sultan,  as  a  suzerain  ;  the  Christian s  in  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  were  also  encouragcl  to  revolt,  and  to 
claim  her  protection  whenever  they  please<l  against 
the  sultan — all  in  defiance  of  any  pre-existing 
treaties.  The  conquest  and  massacre  in  the  Crimea 
occurred  in  17><3;  but  there  ha#l  previously  Uicn  a 
treaty,  signal  at  Constantinople  in  1779,  containing 
a  few  clauses  which  effected  but  little  in  settling 
the  relations  Wtween  the  two  countries.  Tliey 
made  a  commercial  treaty  t/>gether  in  17^'i;  but 
Catherine  fUd  not  announce  her  determination  to 
seize  the  Crimea  nndi  after  thU  ti(tH\ug.  Tb*-»  city 
of  Kherson  wa?  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  \n\vi\A:r^ 
in  suspicious  proximity  to  tbc  Tarki^h  fp^niier  ;  and 
in  17^7,  Catherine  nuule  a  brilliant  entrj-  into  h«.T 
new  city,  jjassing  under  a  triarnplial  arch,  on  wbich 
was  in?cril>e«l  in  the  Greek  t/^ngue— '  Thk  Wav  to 
BvzANTiiM.'  Afrain  did  Russia  and  Turkey  t^o  to 
war ;  and  again  wa?  the  war  end*:*!  by  a  tr'.-aty — 
signed  at  Ja**y  in  17r^2 — 'iisafrtrou.-s  to  the  Iatt4;r 
power :  fche  wa.i  lorcol  to  yieM  ti*e  U:Tnl'iry 
l-etween  the  rivers  Bug  atd  Lmie^ter ;  to  r^linq^ith 
all  contrJ  over  Georgia  and  the  li'cyMyyinw^ 
provinces ;  and  Vj  give  Ku^sia  a  certain  c!a^ 
to  influence  in  o:ber  f^uzner*  ^::b'/^t  ic\ual 
sovereignty. 

While  making  the^  aggre&iiioL^  t./ward^  the 
south,  Catherine  wa§  ih>:  Ie»  Eucce^ful  in  tTUfh^ling 
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her  empire  towards  the  west.  Poland  suffered  its 
first  great  disaster  in  1772— its  'first  partition.' 
There  is  much  reason  to  beUeve  that  Prussia 
suggested  this  nefarious  project — that  Frederick 
planned  it  with  Catherine;  and  that  a  slice  was 
given  to  Austria,  as  a  means  of  winning  consent 
to  the  spoliation.  By  the  Treaty  of  St  Petersburg, 
signed  August  5,  1772,  Russia  grasped  Polotsk, 
Yitepsk,  Micislaf,  and  Polish  Livonia  ;  Prussia 
helped  herself  to  Malborg,  Pomerania,  Varmia, 
and  portions  of  Culm  and  Great  Poland ;  Austria 
appropriated  Galicia,  with  parts  of  Podolia  and 
Sandomir;  while  distracted  Poland  had  to  do 
as  she  best  might  with  what  was  left  to  her. 
Russia  acquired  3440  square  leagues  of  territorj', 
and  1,600,000  inhabitants.  If  Prussia  suggested  the 
first  partition,  assuredly  Russia  dictated  those  which 
followed.  Exhausted  alike  by  internal  dissensions, 
external  attacks,  and  foreign  bribery  of  her  subjects, 
Poland  became  yearly  more  and  more  powerless ; 
until  at  length,  in  1793,  the  *  second  partition  *  took 
place,  by  which  the  Russian  boundary  was  advanced 
to  the  centre  of  Lithuania  and  Volhynia ;  while 
Prussia  obtained  the  remainder  of  Great  Poland 
and  a  poilion  of  Little  Poland — Austria  taking  no 
part  in  this  spoliation.  Poland  was  by  this  time 
reduced  to  4000  square  miles.*  Tlie  attempt  of 
the  brave  Kosciusko  to  restore  the  liberties  of  his 
country  was  disastrous ;  it  brought  about  the  *  third 
partition,'  in  1795,  which  blotted  Poland  from  the 
list  of  nations.  Austria  took  Cracow  and  the 
country  between  the  Pilitza,  the  Vistula,  and  the 
Bug ;  Prussia  absorbed  the  country  as  far  as  the 
river  Niemen ;  while  Russia  appropriated  all  the 
rest.  The  large  area  of  these  acquisitions  by 
Russia  is  clearly  shewn  in  our  map. 

During  the  reigns  of  Paul  and  Alexander  (1796 
to  1825),  Russia  obtained  a  larger  area  of  country 
from  Persia  than  fVom  Turkey.  Paul  seems  to 
have  inherited  from  Catherine  two  great  desires 
— for  a  road  to  India  through  Persia,  and  a  road 
to  Constantinople  through  the  Danubian  provinces. 
Independently  of  these,  however,  the  provinces 
between  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas  were  useful 
to  Russia  on  other  grounds.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  the  present  century,  there  was  an  almost 
unceasing  struggle  between  Russia  and  Persia, 
marked  ever}'  now  and  then  by  the  cession  of 
provinces  to  the  former.  Thus,  Georgia  was  perma- 
nently annexed  in  1600 ;  Mingrelia  and  Imeretia, 
in  1802;  Sheki,  in  1805;  and  various  other  patches 
of  country,  in  1812  and  1814.  Turkey  had  a  few 
years  of  release  from  open  war  with  Russia  after  the 
death  of  Catherine ;  but  the  intrigues  in  Moldavia, 
Wallachia,  and  Servia,  became  so  intolerable,  that 
the  sultan  declared  war  upon  the  czar  in  1806. 
Turkey  narrowly  escaped  a  snare.  In  1804,  during 
the  complexity  of  European  politics,  a  friendly 
alliance  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  formed 
between  Turkey  and  Russia;  but  Sultan  Selim 
luckily  looked  closely  at  one  of  the  clauses,  and 
found  that  the  Czar  Alexander  claimed,  as  part  of 
the  price  paid  for  Russian  friendliness,  that  all  the 


subjects  of  the  Porte  professing  the  Greek  religion 
should  be  placed  under  the  immediate  protection 
of  Russia.  The  sultan  refused  to  concede  this,  and 
war  ensued  some  time  afterwards.  Turkey  was  in 
a  wretched  position  :  Paswan  Oglu,  in  Widdin ;  All 
Pacha,  in  Albania  ;  Djczzar  Pacha^  in  Syria  ; 
Mchemet  Ali,  in  Egypt ;  Czemy  George,  in  Seryia ; 
Ypsilanti,  in  Moldavia—all  were  more  or  lesi  in  a 
state  of  rcbelUon  against  the  sultan,  obeying  him  or 
not  as  their  inclinations  varied.  The  Peace  of  Tilsit 
gave  a  short  respite  to  Turkey ;  but  hostilities  soon 
recommenced,  and  continued  several  years.  When 
a  settlement  of  accounts  took  place,  by  the  Treaty 
of  Bucharest  in  1812,  the  czar  obtained  Bessarabia 
(by  which  liis  fix)ntier  was  advanced  westward 
from  the  Dniester  to  the  Pruth) — secured  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Danube  to  merchant-ships— obtained 
for  his  ships  of  war  a  right  to  ascend  the  Pruth 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  Danube— procured  an 
amnesty  for  the  rebellious  Servians  who  had  aided 
him — and  stipulated  for  the  demolition  of  the 
fortresses  recently  erected  by  the  Turks  in  Servia. 
Thus,  again,  was  Turkey  despoiled  by  its  formidable 
northern  neighbour. 

The  Treaty  of  Tilsit  sanctioned  a  few  juggling 
arrangements,  by  which  portions  of  Poland  were 
bandied  about  from  one  spoliator  to  another;  but 
all  these  changes  ended  in  the  permanent  an- 
nexation of  the  greater  part  of  that  kingdouL 
Sweden  was  destined  next  to  suffer.  Taking  as 
a  pretext  the  refusal  of  this  state  to  dose  har 
ports  against  England,  during  a  disagreement 
between  Russia  and  England,  Alexander  suddenly 
despatched  an  army  to  Finland,  withont  any 
declaration  of  war ;  and  when  Sweden  thereupon 
declared  war,  two  years*  hostilities  ensaed,  which 
ended  with  the  Treaty  of  Friedrichsham  in  1809. 
By  this  treaty,  Sweden  surrendered  Finland, 
the  whole  of  East  Bothnia^  and  a  part  of  West 
Bothnia  lying  east  of  the  river  Tomea.  With 
her  most  fertile  provinces,  she  lost  more  than 
one-fourth  of  her  inhabitants.  These  transac- 
tions were  without  sufficient  warrant  on  any 
principle  of  justice.  Alexander  invaded  a  neigh- 
bour's country  without  declaring  war ;  and  when 
the  injured  monarch  resisted  the  inroad,  he 
was  punished  for  his  resistance  by  a  vast  loss 
of  territory. 

A  striking  parallel  has  been  pointed  oat 
between  the  proclamation  of  General  finzhowden 
in  Finland  in  1808,  and  that  .which  Prince 
GortchakofiF  issued  in  Moldavia  forty-flva  years 
afterwards — noticed  in  a  later  page.  In  both 
places,  a  Russian  general  invaded  the  territories  of 
a  neighbouring  power ;  and  in  both  instances  the 
general  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitaiita 
Buxhowden  states,  in  high-sounding  tenns^  the 
motives  which  induced  the  czar  'to  place  your 
country  under  his  protection,  and  to  take  poesenion 
of  it,  in  order  to  procure  by  these  means  a  Mi^gMmii 
guarantee  in  case  his  Swedish  mi^esty  should  perse- 
vere in  the  resolution  not  to  accept  the  eqnitahio 
conditions  of  peace  that  have  been  proposed  to  him. 


AaORESBIVB  POLICY  OF  EUSSIA, 


pleaimre,  tlml  all  the 
o(rtti>    .  ^1  htTfl  their  ordiDary 

J  wmfbrmitj  with  jour  Jaws,  statutes,  md 
wldch  will  remain  in  forcti  eo  lotig  as  hk 
r'a  trtsops  skwii  be  obliged  to  c^capy 
Th€  civU  and  oiilltaiy  functionaries 
10  tiioir  respective  emplojiuenta, 
pting  tUosti  IV ho  may  use  their  authority 
th«  people,  aod  induce  them  to  take 
contrarj  to  Uieir  intcre&ta.  All  that  19 
for  the  luftintenaiice  of  the  troops,  shall 
paid  in  remly  monej^  on  tlic?  spot.  All  pronsionj 
•11  bo  paid  for  acfording  to  itii  amieable  a^ee- 
Ifit  betwoeii  our  coDiiina^arics  and  those  of  tlie 
atitrj/  In  i)oth  oaae%  the  roasons  nJlegef!  were 
lUdotu,  and  the  promises  werij  broken. 
tui  cougresa  or  Vit>nna^  whit^h  *  settled^  tlio 
f  Europe  in  1815.  kft  Ru&sia  in  posflcsfiion 
(^1«  of  her  ill-actjuired  conquests  in  Poland^ 
[urkej,  and  Persia.  Ib  later  yeara,  when 
fiULNX^odt'd  to  Aloximder  in  IBWj 
BT  rhancen    in    Greece;   then 

.d  to  Turkey  to  qu^  the 
and  tU^n  professed  to  be  offended 
of  htr  kind  officea.  ^icholof  also 
Pema  to  attack  Turkey,  In  July  1827, 
iisland  and  France,  influenced  doubtless  by  a 
nd  wkli  cvucemin;^  Christian  intereits  in  Turkey, 
ETicd.  iHth  Buflflia^  the  Treaty  of  London,  binding 
:o  iciTtirc  a  tcttlendent  of  the  Gre^  affiiirt 
Only  a  few  montha  afterwarda,  RuBsia 
■ . !  I  ■  r  1 1  i  on  of  Akennaun  with  Tu rkey, 
ilj:  ;:i  linirirl  herself  to  a  certain  course, 
1  ■  il^ly  be  reconciled  with  the 
LtiUil.u.  ]hat  ^untoward  cTcnt/  the 
favarino  j  the  destine  don  of  the  Turkish 
I  forced  acknowledgment  of  the  indep end- 
ive fif  Orooco— alt  strcngthoned  the  cmr;  and 
hen,  after  two  campaigos  in  1828-9,  the  Treaty  of 
ilmaoplc  was  iiigncsl,  the  sultan  was  forced  to 
k  mnd  Potij  with  a  c^jnsiderable  extent  of 
» B3aok  Bea — a  portion  of  the  pacbalik 
-th<^  iwcy  fortre&eei  of  AkMLska  and 
k— and  the  virtual  possession  of  the 
( fonned  by  the  mouttis  of  the  Danube,  But 
ill  WW  not  all  The  treaty  arranged  for  the 
bmdanmecit  of  oertaui  Turkish  fortresses  ;  it 
ffidatod  that  Moldarla  and  Wahaehia  sboiild  ho 
VtinMd  aooortlittg  to  arrangemeDts  which  Ruesia 
id  introdiicod  when  the  'protected'  them;  it 
lltraod  increased  immuDitlefi  for  Ru£iian  suhjecta 
*  l^rlcej  i  it  itipukted  for  the  payment  of  an 
niHBie  Bttnv  to  dcifmy  the  espenses  of  Russia  in 
In  war;  and  it  alluwed  the  czar  to  retain  the 
^idfoUtici  and  Bllktria  until  the  money  was 
liai  AbtiQt  the  same  time,  too,  by  the  Treaty  of 
PKran&anchal,  Eusaia  obtained  immense  advan- 
Ills  in  Pcnia—immfinie^  not  m  much  in  respect 
I*  ^  area  of  territoiy  annexed,  a^  in  the  com- 
HM  fl^ten  to  Eunla  over  tha  Caspian  Bea  and 
^  Gneaiiaii  provinces. 

ftttaaft  irua  net  yet  worn  ont  with  her  efforts  in 
^t*^(c«ting*  Turkey,    Mehemet  Ali,  tJie  Pacha  of 


l^pt,  raided  a  formldahlo  mrolt  agaimt  the 
iultan;  and  the  latter  wm  m  ill  advised  aa  to 
accept  the  aid  of  Russia  to  quell  it.  The  ejects  of 
this  appeared  in  the  Treaty  of  Unkiar-Skeless^  in 
163S,  when  Turkey  agreed  to  assist  Russia  in  ease 
of  need — which  Russia  cared  little  about;  and 
Russia  agreed  to  assist  Turkey  in  case  of  need — 
wliic]i  Ku^ia  greatly  wished,  A  secret  artide  was 
inserted  m  this  tr^ty,  to  the  effect  that  Rusda 
would  forego  the  debt  from  the  last  war,  if  Turkey 
would  close  the  DardaneUca  against  all  vessels  of 
war  whatever,  e^xepi  ihme  &/  RuMHa  / 

Russia  had  now  attained  to  a  dangerous  petition 
— she  became  the  ^  protector'  of  Turkey  in  gene* 
ral.  The  other  si^tea  of  Europe  took  the  alarm. 
They  did  not  seem  to  regard  as  important  a  treaty 
which  prevented  any  Mohanimedan  ffom  living 
in  Wallachia  or  MoIdaTia,  or  any  Turkish  army 
from  remaining  in  those  countri^  ;  nor  were  they 
moved  by  the  Treaty  of  St  Peterftburg  in  1 834,  which 
gave  Jncreajsed  power  to  Russia  in  Asia  Minor; 
but  the  closing  of  the  Dardanelles  alarmed  them. 
Hence,  ai^r  many  contentions^  au  agreement  was 
signed  in  Loudon,  in  IS4I,  by  Turkey^  Russia^ 
Austria,  England,  and  France,  that  the  DardaneUei 
should  be  dosed  against  gU  ships  of  war  so  long 
as  Turkey  should  ,hc  at  peace ;  and  that  Turkey 
should  be  allowed  to  caU  in  the  naval  aid  of  any 
one  of  the  ^^f^,  in  case  of  attack  Itom  any  of  the 
otheiis.  This  convention,  as  we  shall  see  afterwards, 
had  an  important  infiuence  on  the  conduct  of 
England  and  France  in  IfiSS. 

The  last  in  thb  seriea  of  treaties  was  the  con* 
vention  of  BaJla-Liman  in  184S|  whereby  the 
afiaiiB  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  were  settled  ; 
but  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  the  sultan  little 
control  over  ^^^e  provinces  of  his  empire,  and 
allowing  the  czar  to  interfere  in  that  'protective^ 
mode  which  is  so  peculiarly  Russian. 

It  may  be  useful  to  sum  up  the  gains  of  Russia 
from  Turkey  and  Persia  between  1774  and  181 1, 
omitting  all  mention  of  those  ftam  Poland  and 
Sweden* 
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Since  that  date,  Rnada  has  obtained  from  Persia 
the  cession  of  ^rivan^  Moimt  Anmit^  Etchmlazin^ 
and  Akalda ;  whOe  from  Turkey  she  has  obtained 
important  posts  on  the  east,  north,  and  west  ahores 
of  the  Black  Bea^  a  commanding  induence  at  the 
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mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  an  irritating  kind  of 
influence  in  nearly  all  the  provinces  still  left  to  the 
sultan,  leaving  it  doubtful  how  far  the  latter  is 
master  in  any  part  of  his  dominions. 

We  should  form  an  inadequate  idea  of  Russian 
capacity,  if  we  imagined  that  these  acquisitions  were 
gained  exclusively  by  the  valour  of  soldiers  and 
the  skill  of  generals.  Since  the  reign  of  Peter  I., 
Russia  has  effected  some  of  the  greatest  designs 
by  adroitness  in  diplomacy.  Scheming  and  far- 
sighted,  and  sparing  no  means  to  attain  any  desired 
end,  this  remarkable  power  has  established  agents 
in  every  comer  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  America — ^malo  and  female,  open  and 
avowed,  secret  and  fhrtive,  commercial  and  mili- 
tary, princely  and  plebeian,  literary  and  scientific, 
connected  with  the  press  as  well  as  with  the 
recesses  of  private  life.  Some  of  this  extraordinary 
army  of  agents  are  accredited  to  foreign  courts, 
for  ostensible  purposes;  some  are  merely  spies, 
appointed  to  detect  and  report  on  the  '  nakedness  of 
the  land,*  moral  or  material ;  while  others  appear 
to  have  a  mission  combining  the  powers  of  the 
envoy  and  the  spy.  Brilliant,  fluent,  accomplished, 
polished — ^the  Russian  agents  are  difficult  to  resist, 
and  as  difficult  to  match ;  while,  if  occasion  seem 
to  need  it,  these  fascinating  qualities  can  quickly 
be  exchanged  for  a  kind  of  overbearing  audacity, 
which  scares  the  timid  into  submission.  Sparing 
no  expenditure  of  means  to  accomplish  an  object, 
and  unrestrained  by  constitutional  forms,  the  nding 
power  in  Russia  pursues  a  steady  onward  progress 
of  deceit  and  aggression,  as  if  governed  by  but  one 
principle — ^that  of  aiming  at  universal  empire.  The 
policy  of  other  European  nations  may  at  various 
times  have  been  aggressive,  but  that  of  Russia 
stands  apart ;  it  has  peculiarities  of  its  own,  and 
those  peculiarities  impart  to  it  a  character  which 
other  nations  will  do  well  to  study.  The  policy  is 
traditionary^  or  rather  hereditary;  it  is  handed  down 
from  father  to  son,  froia  one  generation  to  another. 
Alexander  has  promised  to  his  subjects,  that  he 
will  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  father  Nicholas ; 
Nicholas  remembered  Catherine;  Catherine  bore 
in  mind  the  conquests  of  Peter.  The  Greek  priests 
have  instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  people  a 
belief  that  the  favoured  Russian  nation  must  and 
will  one  day  possess  Constantinople ;  and  the 
half-savage  serfe  who  are  driven  into  battle,  enter- 
tain an  obscure  notion  that  they  are  fighting,  in 
part  for  this  object,  in  part  for  their  demi-god 
the  czar.  As  for  this  demi-god,  it  is  scarcely 
conceivable  to  what  an  extent  the  blasphemous 
teachings  of  the  priests  have  extended.  The  fol- 
lowing two  questions,  with  their  answers,  are 
extracted  from  the  new  catechism  prepared  for 
the  use  of  schools  and  churches  in  the  Polish 
provinces  of  Russia— literally  translated : — 

*  Quettion,  How  is  the  authority  of  the  emperor 
to  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  si)irit  of 
Christianity? 

Answer,  As  proceeding  immediately  from 
God. 


Q,  What  are  the  supematuraUy  revealed  motives 
for  this  worship  (of  the  emperor)  % 

A,  The  supematuraUy  revealed  motives  are — 
that  the  emperor  is  the  vicegerent  and  minister 
of  God  to  execute  the  divine  commands,  and 
consequently  disobedience  to  the  emperor  is  iden- 
tified witli  disobedience  to  God  himself ;  that  God 
will  reward  us  in  the  world  to  come  for  the 
worship  and  obedience  we  render  to  the  emperor, 
and  punish  us  severely  to  all  etemity  should  we 
disobey  or  neglect  to  worship  him.  Moreover, 
God  commands  us  to  love  and  obey  from  the 
inmost  recesses  of  the  heart  every  authority,  and 
particularly  the  emperor — not  from  worldly  con- 
siderations, but  from  apprehensions  of  the  final 
judgment.* 

It  was  especially  towards  the  late  Czar  Nicholas 
that  this  excess  of  reverential  submission  was 
demanded  and  shewn. 

Sir  John  McNeill  places  in  a  striking  light  the 
mode  in  which  the  great  Russian  Colossus  has 
stridden  over  surrounding  nations :  '  The  acquisi- 
tions she  has  made  from  Sweden  are  greater  than 
what  remains  of  that  ancient  kingdom ;  her 
acquisitions  from  Poland  are  as  large  as  the  whole 
Austrian  Empire;  the  territory  she  has  wrested 
from  Turkey  in  Europe  is  equal  to  the  dominions 
of  Prussia,  exclusive  of  her  Rhenish  provinces; 
her  acquisitions  from  Turkey  in  Asia  are  equal  in 
extent  to  all  the  smaller  states  of  Germany,  the 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 
land, taken  together;  the  country  she  has  con- 
quered from  Persia  is  about  the  size  of  England ; 
and  her  acquisitions  in  Tataiy  have  an  equal  area 
to  Turkey  in  Europe,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.'  * 

Again  referring  to  our  coloured  map,  tiliese  vast 
acquisitions,  which  enlarged  the  population  of 
Russia  from  fourteen  millions  in  1722,  to  sixt}'- 
five  millions  in  1850,  are  rendered  appreciable  to 
the  eye.  Since  the  comparatively  recent  year 
1772,  Russia  has  acquired  territory  greater  in 
extent  and  importance  than  the  whole  empire  she 
had  in  Europe  in  that  year!  Since  then,  'she 
has  advanced  her  frontier  850  miles  towards 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Paris; 
she  has  approached  450  miles  nearer  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  she  has  possessed  herself  of  the 
capital  of  Poland  ;  and  has  advanced  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  capital  of  Sweden,  from  which, 
when  Peter  the  Great  mounted  the  throne,  her 
frontier  was  distant  300  miles.  Since  that  time, 
she  has  stretched  herself  forward  about  1000  miles 
towards  India,  and  the  same  distance  towards  the 
capital  of  Persia.  The  regiment  that  is  now  statibned 
at  her  ftirthest  frontier  post  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Caspian,  has  as  great  a  distance  to  march 
back  to  Moscow  as  onward  to  Attock  on  the 
Indus  ;  and  is  actually  further  from  St  Petersburg 
than  from  Lahore,  the  capital  of  the  Punjab. 
The  battalions  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Guard 
that  invaded  Persia  found,  at  the  termination  of 
the  war,  that  they  were  as  near  to  Herat  as  to 
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Ihe        '  f    tbc  Dou  ;  tbat   thej   bad   idreacly 

aci^  J  lj«^lf  the  distance  fro«i  their  capital 

la    Delhi  ;  anrl   that    ther«flforo,   frt^in    thoir   camp 
in  l^^rriti,  ihoy  liHd  as  i^YOni  n  di^Uiico  t**  march 


N^tt!rsburg  aa   onward  to  the  capital 
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Tbi^  cinnimstiuicc  especially  nettling  attention,  is 

not  mrrely  that  tli€sc  acquisition*  aro  va^it  in  at'ea, 

but  that  they  ha\tv  all  >>eeii  made  in  the  steatly 

I  ur>iu4nce  of  oiii>  fixe<l  policy.    There  is,  indeed, 

nyj  rem  ark  able  in  the  ijiethodic  system  of 

^ -.J    t*g3^*j*£io«,  wliich    presents    almost  the 

predML*!}  of  a  sci**nee.  The  authority  just  quoted 
ji;ic  t..,nr..i  *nii — wliat,  imleed,  may  be  gathered  by 
an  V  I  reader  of  the  past  histoiy  of  Russia — 

thifct  iJM?  ».ii=*ii  or  sy stern  presents  four  sl^'i^s,  which 
may  lie  bulicatcd  hy  the  wordB  dijiffr^anisaiiortj, 
Qcet^Qiiony  pjvi^'imi^  and  imorporulion.  First,  by 
means  of  innumeralde  agetits,  Rnsaia  sow  iri  discord 
in  a  n^ighbouHng  country ;  she  obsen  e^  ii^'hether 
ihcfu  arc  rival  sect^,  rival  races,  rival  claimants  to 
the  throne,  rival  parties  in  the  lepalature,  rival 
inlt^rests  in  towns^  discontents  between  the  nobles 
and  thfj  [>easants,  discontents  between  the  taxed 
and  the  untaxed;  and  by  means  of  subtle  and 
wcll-€chuoled  agents  oRen  mapytlied  with  *  material' 
aTgnmcnla  in  great  plenty,  she  entxturagca  internal 
disaenniom,  which  weaken  the  stability  of  a  state. 
If  her  agents  are  detected  a  httle  too  soon,  she 
ficmplcs  not  to  sacrifice  them ;  hut  if  the  agency  he 
not  very  apparent,  then  comes  the  next  stage.  She 
oftitpiea  some  of  the  provinces,  liindly  intent  upon 
prcvtjnting  tiio  dissentient^^  from  injuring  each 
otliLTj  and  ft'om  injuring  her  o^vn  subjects  by  a 
pernjciouH  ejcatnple,  Then,  havmg  planted  a  foot 
firmly,  nnitter^  are  ripe  for  a  display  of  mag- 
nanimity ;  *he  offers  protretiQii ;  she  undertakes 
to  shield  the  soverei|jfn  of  the  distracted  country 
from  hii*  disorderly  subject*:  she  asks  no  money 
for  lliiH ;  she  rcijuires  only  to  be  allowed  to  do 
goody  but  makes  it  a  condition  that  her  military 
foroeg  shall  bold  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
|irotocted  country.  The  fruit  ripens  ;  the  province 
k  fmmd,  by  degrees,  to  be  unsatisfactorily  i>laeetl 
ttnder  tliia  dividecl  allegiance ;  and  it  requires  only 
a  very  easy  logic  to  shew  that  tlie  protector,  hale 
and  slrong,  must  necessarily  be  a  better  governor 
than   tbt*   protocted,   mck    and   weak ;    and   then 

i  ;i3  tills  statement  of  the  case  may 

8cem,  it  is  rm  more  than  the  simple  truth*     hi 
rriland.  in  tlie  Crimea,  in  Georgia,  in  Irneretiaj  in 
Mi  I  these  ibur  stages  have  been  fultiHcd  j 

in  i    nnd   Wallachia^   Russia    has    more 

ihan  oace  arrived  at  the  third  stage,  p^t^thn^ 
after    the   second^   or    stage   of   occtipaihn ;    and 
it  U  dilHcnlt  to  mo  bow  the  mana?nvreB  of  the 
*  Rtt»*ian    party  * — ^for   there    is  a  Russian   party 
in    alfiiogt    evety  ct>untry — in   Bvdgaria,    Servia, 
^^,T.*.......^,,   Greece,  and  Persia,  ean  he  explained 

on  :  principk*  than  that  of  dum^gnnhaimi 

«— iijri  [JIM  :&tage  in  a  signilicant  march  towards 
luintfxatlon. 


ThuJS  a  summary  lia^  been  presented  of  the 
ag^^e^sive  achievements  of  Russia  down  to  the 
period  when,  in  1S53,  KieholaB  1,,  following 
the  here^litary  policy  of  his  house^  and  more 
accomplished  than  his  predecessors,  prepared  to 
make  a  final  clutch  at  what  remained  in  Europe 
of  the  once  great  Turkish  Empire.  An  excuse  for 
this  movement,  as  will  be  immediately  «hewn, 
was  not  wanting. 


THE  *HOLY    PLACEf'    AT   JEHttSAtCM:    A 
SUBJECT    OF    CONTEST. 

It  is  a  well-known  prkneiple  in  [Kjlitical  govern* 
ment,  that  an  independent  powxr  shall  not  lie 
embarrassed  by  forei|:n  interference.  The  eqiiLVf>- 
cal  right  to  protect  Greek  Christians  in  Turkey, 
granted  or  implied  under  treaties  with  Russiit,  w^as 
at  variance  with  this  sound  maxim  \  fur  it 
fumisbed  the  czar  with  a  plausible  reason  for 
encroachment  One  of  the  ti^eaties  which  seemed 
to  sanction  this  exercise  of  authority  hy  Rusiiia, 
was  that  of  Kainardji,*  On  tbe  general  ground 
of  protecting  the  meinbei's  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  Turkey,  a  cause  of  quarrel  was  easily  found  ; 
but  there  was  a  more  i^pecial  reason  at  hand. 
It  was  the  method  of  managing  what  are  called 
the  *  Holy  Places,^  which  wa^  allegtHl  to  be 
opposed  to  the  rights  of  Ruesia. 

The  Holy  Places  or  Sanctuaries,  at  Jeriisalem 
and  Bethlehem,  are  certain  buildings  and  frag- 
ments of  buildings  ivhich— as  is  alleged  by  eccle- 
siastics of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Churches — refer  to 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and  were  concemed  in 
some  of  the  monjentous  events  of  his  ministry. 
Many  recent  \mters  reject  as  insufficient  the 
evidence  on  which  the  location  is  inferred;  but 
tbis  does  not  in  any  way  disturb  the  faith  of  the 
thousands  of  pilgrims  who  visit  the  spot.    As  the 


•  A  car^ftil  penutl  of  the  Treat;  of  Eatnnri^i  will  nhew  thnl,  eoi 
of  th<^  twenty- Diglit  pUntca,  tbcro  a.Tfi  onl^  tlii^«'  irbk'ti  tCkU<:!i  njpon 
thfi  llbertiud  and  priTfkgra  Of  Cbrtfiliam  in  itie  Qtiutnau  Emyirt', 

*  Anne  LB  TIT*  The  Sulili;m«  Porte  pr^nikc4  to  protfet  eotiPtsally 
thft  CbiisLinn  Teltgion  and  it*  ctiarcbn  ^  and  it  aim  ;illowfl  the 
itkiniftl^rs  of  ibe  Imp^ri&I  Court  of  llu^ia  to  mikc^f  n^nQn  >iU  oeca- 
iionSi  r«prc«ciitiitioiii,  an  wdII  lit  fuvoui-  or  the  new  cbiiirb  (it 
Coti»tiitvi!nD|>lit»  of  wiiicb  ntcntioTi  will  be  nmdi!  in  Art*  XIV,,  ft*  tJfi 
bchdlf  of  Ita  ofRciatiiig  minJKtern,  prcuni^itif:  to  tuk<*  ■uch  rrjne- 
»tnt^tlnn4  iintii  due  eansiideriitioii,  as  beinf  mudc  liy  ii  f:otiJtEii:Qlkiil 
fq.nc!tioiiarT  of  i  uci^bbouring  and  Binc^crelj  friendly  jwwer* 

A»T»  VIH,  The  ftubjects  <if  tbe  RuutAn  Ens  pi  re,  n»  weU  lavmnn 
ai  e^eclHUutJcs^  t»haU  ha^e  fuU  llborlj'  and  t»crinr--  ■  *  ^■^"  ^''■'■ 
liiilj  CilJ  of  JeriiHilpm,  and  other  i>laera  desei  ■ 
No  charatftch^  contributioUt  dutf^  er  otUer  la^'- 
frora  thow  pilp^imt  and  trafeUcrs  by  any  ont;  ^^iLuui-..,-,  j ,  ^  ,,.,ki 
at  JaniNalem  m  tt*ewbtr(^»  Or  tm  the  road;  but  Ihfy  »haU  be 
provided  wlib  raeb  passpocrt*  and  flroianj  a*  airii  fjYcn  to  tbe 
9iibje«tf  of  IhP  otber  frletidly  pfvwerf.  Buring  tbcir  Eojiatirti  in  tbe 
Ott'iniBii  Empii^i  tti<?y  ibfllf  not  Buffer  the  lca»t  wrongr  fit  Injiorif; 
but,  on  tlie  eoutraty,  aball  be  under  tbe  itriet«t  prutettion  of  tbe 
litwi, 

JtaT*  XIV.  Afttr  tbc  raatiBeF  of  tb^  other  pow*r»,  pcTniii»=lon  la 
^xtn  XQ  tbe  lltich  Court  of  Hiiwia,  tn  addittom  to  tbe  cbnp^l  baiU 
|q  tbe  mlivkter^i  reaidewee,.  to  ertct  in  one  of  tbe  quartern  of  Gtd^tn, 
in  tbe  street  called  Oe^  OgleU  a  puMlc  cbureb  of  tbe  Oriwk  rItaaLi 
»blob  iliaU  al*aya  be  un  tor  tlia  pfolevtlon  of  tbe  mim«ler«  of  tbat 
empire,  and  wcure  fhim  all  floeiCkm  nn.i  ni.ir  lur^^ 

droand1ei«  a*  are  tbe«itpMteci 
ihi>9t>  three  Blmpie  eliia»cft,  tbej  v^  > 
eontatncd  in  tbc  TraalT  d  AdrknfiV',    ,-----     - 

ihwt*  ^V.)  on  tbJa  •iibje>ctt  tbat  all  furinet  jii^iut^uauJiA  rajnaiii  m 
£>rce,  imlW  otherwli*  Biweifled^ 
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OIROUMSTANOBS  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  WAR. 


capital  of  the  Hebrew  kmgdom,  the  Jewg  hold 
Jerusalem  in  high  veneration ;  as  the  chief  scene 
of  Christ's  career,  the  Christiflais  also  venerate  it; 
and  even  the  Mohammedans  regard  it  with  interest 
and  respect. 

In  so  far  as  conoems  the  pilgrimages  and  the 
monastic  services  of  Christians,  they  refer  to  the 
iuppoied  sites  of  the  ancient  buildings;  for  none 
of  the  bnildings  of  the  New-Testament  period 
actually  remain,  except  a  few  ill-defined  substruc- 
tures or  foundations.  The  chief  object  of  interest 
to  Christian  pilgrims,  is  the  church  which  contains 
the  alleged  sepulchre  of  Christ — ^the  ostensible,  if 
not  the  real,  source  of  solicitude  to  the  Crusaders. 
This  church,  built  by  the  Empress  Helena  fifteen 
centuries  ago,  is  so  large,  and  of  such  an  oblong 
figure,  and  has  so  many  projections  or  bays  in 
particular  parts,  that  the  builder  contrived  to 
include  within  its  walls  various  spots  alleged  to 
be  connected  with  the  death  and  burial  of  Christ 
— ^not  merely  the  sepulchre  itself,  but  fdso  the 
scene  of  the  crucifixion.  This  church,  the  work  of 
the  mother  of  Constantino  the  Great,  was  partly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1808  ;  it  was  rebuilt  with 
attention  to  the  same  included  area,  but  with 
inferior  materials.  It  is  quite  extraordinary  to 
see  how  little  change  a  century  or  two  makes  in 
bigotry :  the  Latins  and  Greeks  quarrel  about  these 
Holy  Places  now,  just  as  they  quarrelled  when 
Maundrell  visited  Jerusalem.  As  an  example  of 
contrast  in  time,  but  not  in  conduct,  it  may  be  well 
to  give  here  Maundrell*s  account,  written  in  1697, 
of  the  sanctuary  and  its  devotees :  it  will  prepare 
us  for  the  transactions  of  1850. 

*  The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  founded 
upon  Mount  Calvary;  is  less  than  100  paces 
long,  and  not  more  than  60  wide,  and  yet  is  so 
contrived,  that  it  is  supposed  to  contain  under  its 
roof  twelve  or  thirteen  sanctuaries,  or  places  con- 
secrated to  a  more  than  ordinary  veneration,  by 
being  reputed  to  have  had  some  particular  actions 
done  in  them,  relating  to  the  death  and  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ.  As,  first,  the  place  where  he  was 
derided  by  the  soldiers ;  secondly,  where  the 
soldiers  divided  his  garments;  thirdfy,  where  he 
was  shut  up,  whilst  they  digged  the  hole  to  set  the 
foot  of  the  cross  in,  and  made  all  ready  for  his 
crudflxion ;  fourihfy,  where  he  was  nailed  to  the 
cross;  fifthfy,  where  the  cross  was  erected;  sixthly, 
where  the  soldier  stood  who  pierced  his  side; 
seventhly,  where  his  body  was  anointed,  in  order 
to  his  burial ;  eighthly,  where  his  body  was  depo- 
sited in  the  sepulchre ;  ninthly,  where  the  angels 
appeared  to  the  women  after  his  resurrection ; 
tenthly,  where  Christ  himself  appeared  to  Mary 
MagdaJene.  The  places  where  these  and  many 
other  things  relating  to  our  blessed  Lord  are  said 
to  have  been  done,  are  aU  supposed  to  be  contained 
within  the  narrow  precincts  of  this  church,  and 
are  all  distinguished  and  adorned  with  so  many 
several  altars.  In  galleries  round  about  the  chi^h, 
and  also  in  Uttle  buildings  annexed  to  it  on  the 
outside^  are  certain  apartments  for  the  reception  of 


friars  and  pilgrims;  and  in  these  places  almost 
every  Christian  nation  anciently  maintained  a 
small  society  of  monks,  each  society  having  its 
proper  quarter  assigned  to  it  by  the  appointment 
of  the  Turks ;  such  as  the  Latins,  Greeks,  Syrians, 
Armenians,  Abyssinians,  Georgians,  Nestorians^ 
Cophtites,  Maronites,  &o,,  all  which  had  anciently 
their  several  apartments  in  the  church.  But  these 
have  all,  except  four,  forsaken  their  quarters,  not 
being  able  to  sustain  the  severe  rents  and  extor- 
tions which  their  Turkish  landlords  impose  upon 
them.  The  Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Coph- 
tites keep  their  footing  still ;  but  of  these  four,  the 
Cophtites  have  now  but  one  poor  representative  of 
their  nation  left;  and  the  Armenians  have  run 
so  much  in  debt,  that  it  is  supposed  they  are 
hastening  apace  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
brethren  who  have  deserted  before  them.  Besides 
their  several  apartments,  each  fi*atemity  have  their 
altars  and  sanctuary,  properly  and  distinctly  allotted 
to  their  own  use;  at  which  places  they  have  a 
peculiar  right  to  perform  their  own  divine  service, 

and  to  exclude  other  nations  from  them 

But  that  which  has  always  been  the  great  prize 
contended  for  by  the  several  sects,  is  the  command 
and  appropriation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre — a 
privilege  contested  with  so  much  unchristian  fury 
and  animosity,  especially  between  the  Greeks  and 
Latins,  that  in  disputing  which  parties  should  go 
into  i1^  to  celebrate  their  mass,  they  have  some- 
times proceeded  to  blows  and  wounds,  even  at  the 
very  door  of  the  Sepulchre,  mingling  their  own 
blood  with  their  sacrifices ;  an  evidence  of  which 
fhry  the  fkther-guardian  shewed  us,  in  a  great 
scar  upon  his  arm,  which,  he  told  us,  was  the 
mark  of  a  wound  given  him  by  a  sturdy  Greek 

priest  in  one  of  these  unholy  wars The  daily 

employment  of  the  recluses  inhabiting  this  edifice 
is,  to  trim  the  lamps,  and  to  make  devotional  visits 
and  processions  to  the  several  sanctuaries  in  the 
church.  Thus  they  spend  their  time,  many  of 
them  for  four  or  six  years  together;  nay,  so  far 
are  some  transported  with  the  pleasing  contempla- 
tion in  which  they  here  entertain  themselves,  that 
they  will  never  come  out,  to  their  dying  day — 
burying  themselves,  as  it  were,  alive  in  our  Lord's 
grave.* 

Similar  disputes  respecting  the  same  localities 
continued  to  scandalise  and  disgrace  the  Christian 
world;  for  although  the  fire  in  1808  destroyed 
much  of  that  which  Maundrell  describes,  the 
monks  fought  as  fiercely  as  ever  for  possession 
of,  or  control  over,  the  sites  reputed  holy. 

The  successive  sultans  have  repeatedly  issued 
firmans  and  h<stti-sherifs*  respecting  the  Holy 
Places  at  Jerusalem — sometimes  as  a  matter  of 
fivvour ;  sometimes  as  a  means  of  allaying  disputes 
between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Christians.  Wl\en 
the  Saracens  conquered  Jerusalem,  621  a.d.,  the 

*  The  dlfltarenea  betwon  thete  two  klndi  of  Turkiah  doenmenti 
Beemfl  to  be  this— a  Jbrman  ii  a  gOTernment  order  or  pormisaion, 
issued  from  any  one  of  many.  duTerent  ofiBoes ;  whereas  a  hatti- 
ihcrif  iiherif,  thereef^  §eherif)  emanates  more  directly  from  the 
snltan,  and  is  a  result  of  his  indiridual  will  and  pleasure. 


THE  *HOLY  PI, 


ntun«N  wtiicii  qc 


»a  many  coagu  tn  of 

a— S»rftO0lia,  'Smtk  idlers, 

not  very  dearly 
.  k««j  VI  Uie  Tufks  beoame 
itofil*  Aiid  of  Jerusalem, 
"  ^  un9ii«ii  rites  in  the  latter- 
ly   hnmcdiRtety  de  pen  dent    on 
(^  Otloirian  potentate ;  and  such 
hi   hm   ibi?    case  during   tlie  Imt 
^SuliJUi    Mt'hemet,    eoon    aft«r    the 
iDsUaUraii'Ie,  guve  iuti^  the  hMids 
pftttiw^h  ft  hatti-aherif,  csouSnniiig 
Itmn^  ni  alt  their  rigtiti  of  posseision 
i  to  tho  Holy  Places  at 
ti  nth  ceiilnry,  two  iimilar 

'is  gmnted  V»y  Kultans  Selim  and 
le  8€vcn  teen  til  t^cntTijy,  three  more 
1^  Ilirahini,  and  Meb timet  ■  in  tUe 
;  fonr  or  five  by  Mebemet,  Bulci- 
and    Mustapha ;    while  hatti-f^lierifia 
been  iitaued  by  Saltans  Belim, 
ipccially  AVKluI-Mt>djid,    Some  of 
I  to  the  Greek  Church  nloue ;  but 
ry  took  cogni/Jince  of  the  wrangles 
Latiu   attd  Gii^ek  Christians.    Tkus^ 
I  imSf  Sdtaii  Murad  lY,  iiiUfKi  two 
no   agiitnat   Iho    Armenians,  and 
-t  Iha   Papiiitij  when  the  laltt^r 
I   ut  ejtpcl   the  Greeks    from   certain 
of  which  they  formerly  held   posses- 
o    other   tmtU-aheiifii   ioon   afterwards 
gly  condemnatory  of  certain    pretou- 
by  the  Latiiii  and  Arint^riiaiiSj 
cok    Church    iu    fall    favour   *at 

perors  of  Russia,  during  the  last  eentuty 
if,  hare  steadily  kept  in  view  these  maxims 
US,  and  hm^  endeavoured  to  hn press 
minds  of  the  iidtans-— tlmt  the  Greek 
alwayi  been  more  favou^c^i  than  the 
|r  the  BuJtans;  tliat  the  raar  is  the  recog- 
iwl  of  the  Greek  Church  ;  and  that  the  C7Jvr 
on  a  right  to  interfere  in  all  that  conoems 
|r  Pla^oi  at  JeroBalcm.  On  the  other  hand, 
itntfiU  that  the  Latins  have  always  had 
m  at  Jeru&iikm,  and  that  the  kings  of 
hate  heun  reco*fnised  m  *  protectors*  of 
Alius.  For  iijjtanco,  a  treaty  botween 
mn  and  Franci«  I.,  in  the  early  part  of 
0«nll]  CflOtury,  eotisigned  the  Holy  Places, 
»  ntonks  who  took  care  of  them,  to  the 
'V  Thii  treaty  appears  tf>  have 

■i  I  ue  rou*  d i J'  p  u t  l»b— 1  he  G  reek  s 
itld  t'j  the  Latitifl  ;  and  many  of  the 
ltd  verted   to   in   the  last    paragraph 
'lealing  of  feuds  between  the 
idini.    Iti  1757,  these  disputes 


beoaBv  -'a  that  tr 

nrflinriK         ._     >  '  _  i  lie  Latins  • 

i  oif  Bethlehem  and  the  i  i^ 

I  Virgin,  leaving  them  -t 

the  Holy  Flace%  but  placing  the  whole  und*rr  the 
care  of  the  Greek  monks.  In  the  year  1808,  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  as  noticed  above,  wa*  partly 
destroyed  by  fire ;  and  the  Forte  in  granting 
permtBsion  for  rebuilding,  gave  this  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greeks  rather  than  the  Latins  ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  Greeks  afterwards  clainied  additional 
rights  and  prerogatives.  There  were  prolific 
dements  of  discord  hero  j  for  the  sultana,  despiiing 
both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek  Christianity,  cared 
little  as  to  which  should  triumph  over  the  other ; 
while  the  ordinances  or  hatti-sberifa,  in  gidng 
eust'ody  of  the  Holy  Plaeesy  neglected  to  destg* 
nate  those  places  by  name;  and  each  body  of 
monks  succeeded  in  finding  something  'holy' 
which  had  not  been  given  over  to  the  other. 
Scandals  continued  to  ariie  so  frequantlyj  and 
Christianity  became  thereby  so  brought  into  con- 
tempt in  the  East,  that  HuBsia  and  France  thought 
it  proper  to  interfere — the  one,  as  the  protector 
of  the  Greek  Chrifitians  ;  the  other,  of  the  Latin, 
M,  Da^hkofF  was  sent  from  Russia,  and  M,  MarcdJus 
from  France,  in  1619,  to  make  pei*jnal  inquiries 
at  Jerusalem  coneeiTiing  the  state  and  occupancy 
of  all  the  sacred  buildings.  The  two  envoys 
made  a  minute  eitamination,  and  sent  in  reports 
to  their  respective  governments*  It  was  hoped 
that  the  foundation  wm  laid  for  an  amioahle 
settlement  of  the  whole  subject :  Vut  shortly 
after  t!iis,  the  troubles  broke  out  between 
Turkey  and  Greece ;  and  troubles  in  other 
directions  kept  the  subjeet  in  abeyanee  until  Uie 
year  IQoO, 

Now,  laying  aside  all  double  concerning  the 
localities,  a  ratiotial  curiosity  may  arise  to  know 
the  nature  and  number  of  the  sacred  buildings,  or 
parts  of  huildingSj  in  respect  to  whtch  Clinstendom 
is  thus  divided.  A  document^  drawn  up  by  M. 
Marcellus  in  182Ci,  givcf  a  list  of  tlicj^e  ;  and  it  will 
be  admitted,  that  the  list  bears  no  small  rc^gem* 
blanee  to  the  items  in  an  auctkineer's  catalogue — so 
much  is  the  spirit  of  the  subject  frittered  dnwn  by 
a  string  of  petty  dctaiJs.  Tlierc  h  a  list,  first,  of 
the  Banctnariea  or  Holy  Places,  which,  as  Franoe 
allegee,  wore  poasessed  exclueively  by  the  Latins 
in  1740  in  Jerusalem,  aud  outside  Jerusalem ; 
next,  of  the  Sanctuaries^  both  within  and  without 
Jerusalem,  posgefised  by  the  Latins  in  coninjon 
with  other  Christians  in  1740;  nestj  of  the  8anc* 
tuarioi  whence  the  Latins  had  bccti  albigether 
excluded  by  the  events  wliich  occurred  shortly 
before  1820  ;  and,  lastly »  of  the  Sanctuaries  winch, 
exclusively  hclongtug  to  the  Latins  in  1740,  were 
shared  by  other  bodies  in  1820.  The  list  is  worth 
recomling,  a^  an  example  of  the  trilliug  matters 
which  will  sotuetimca  plunge  great  nations  into 
war.  The  original  document  was  in  French ;  but 
the  official  tmnslation,  prepared  for  the  Parhameti- 
t;iry  Papers  on  Eastern  Affains,  assumei  the  form 
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3VHICH  LED  TO  THE  WAR. 


"^^1^  giyjf '^  ■,.,:ii^ai^0^  ^^  ^®  same 

time,  ep^  - ^r/: j^J^^h*H<<re^rerogative8'  which 
he  claiiM^U'l'lliL  Latins  at  Jernsalem,  as  follow : 
— '  1.  The  lathers  of  the  Holy  Land,  Latin  monks, 
alone  to  possess  the  keys  of  the  gates  of  the  con- 
vents or  sanctuaries  above  mentioned,  and  parti- 
cularly the  three  keys  of  the  Altar  of  the  Manger 
at  Bethlehem.  2.  They  have  a  right  to  guard 
those  places,  to  repair,  maintain,  decorate,  and 
light  lamps  there.  3.  To  celebrate  Holy  Mass 
there,  and  to  exercise  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of 
their  worship.  4.  To  take  the  lead  over  all  other 
nations  in  their  visitation  of  the  pilgrimages  of 
the  Holy  Places.  6.  Tliey  have  a  right  to  visit 
the  half  of  Mount  Calvary  which  does  not  belong 
to  them ;  to  celebrate  mass  on  tlie  aforesaid  half ; 
and  to  light  lam^is  there.  6.  The  Frank  monks 
have  an  exclusive  right  to  exercise  their  worship 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  cave  of  the  Great 
Church  of  Bethlehem.  7.  To  prevent  other  nations 
from  lighting  lamps  there,  to  celebrate  their  offices, 

•   'SANCTUA&IES  POSSEtKED  EXCLrSlVELT  BT  THK  LATINS  XM   174a 

At  Jerusalem— 

1.  The  lloly  Sepulchre ;  tbut  is  to  say,  the  grand  cupola,  called 
the  Leaden  Cupola,  and  the  small  cupola,  situated  under  the  larger 
one,  and  covering  the  tomb  itself.  The  entire  court  which  sur- 
rounds the  tomb,  and  the  circular  space  between  the  pillars  of 
the  dome  and  the  wall,  now  occupied  by  the  chambers  built  by  the 
Greeks  after  the  fire. 

2.  The  Grand  Arch  which  separates  the  Greek  Church  from  the 
dome,  and  which  serves  for  the  choir  for  the  Latins  when  they 
perform  their  ceremonies  before  the  tomb. 

8.  The  Stone  of  Unotion  and  the  court  which  surrounds  it,  as  far 
as  the  door  of  the  church  and  the  chamber  now  occupied  by  the 
Greeks. 

4.  The  southern  half  of  Calvary,  that  on  which  our  Saviour  was 
crucified ;  the  four  interior  arches  which  compose  Adam's  Chapel, 
in  front  of  which  arc  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  of  liouillon  and  of 
Baudouin,  destroyed  in  1811 ;  as  well  as  five  other  ro}'ul  tombs, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  the  Greek  choir ;  tlie  chamber 
at  the  side  of  Adam's  Chapel. 

6.  The  Grotto  of  the  Invention  of  the  Uoly  Cross,  and  of  the 
staircase  leading  to  it. 

6.  The  entire  court  and  the  altar  of  the  Cliurch  of  the  Magdalene; 
the  seven  contiguous  arches,  culled  the  Arches  of  the  Virgin,  below 
as  well  as  above :  and  the  chapel  called  the  Prison  Chapel. 

7.  The  small  cnurch  situated  at  the  side  of  that  of  the  Magdalene ; 
the  convent  of  the  Latin  Monks,  with  half  of  the  gallery  of  the 
great  cupola ;  the  adjoining  chambers,  the  cistern,  the  gallery 
above  the  Seven  Arches  of  the  Virgin,  and  a  covered  pa<»age  leading 
to  the  cupola. 

8.  The  chapel  called  the  Holy  Virgin's,  outside  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  to  the  ioutn  of  Calvary,  and  the  entire  space 
before  the  door  of  the  church. 

9.  The  Convent  of  the  Holy  Saviour,  with  the  places  appertaining 
to  it,  the  church,  gardensi  kc 

Outside  Jerusalem— 

10.  The  Cemetery  of  Mount  Sion. 

11.  The  Tomb  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  with  the  altars  of  St  Josei)h, 
St  Joachim,  St  Anne.  The  keys  of  the  church  were  in  the  hands 
of  the  Latins,  who  had  the  exclusive  custody  of  them.  Other 
nations,  nevertheless,  bad  each  an  altar  in  the  church,  but  they 
could  not  perform  service  at  them  without  the  permission  of  the 
Latins,  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Holy  Virgin  itself  was  exclusively 
reserved  for  the  latter. 

12.  The  Grotto  of  Gethscmane,  with  the  olive-trees  and  the 
adjoining  grounds. 

13.  The  Grand  Church  of  Bethlehem  altogether,  excepting  the 
baptistry;  the  Grotto  of  the  Manger,  and  the  two  staircases 
which  lead  to  it.  The  Latin  monks  alone  posscHsed  the  three  keys 
—one  of  the  door  of  the  church,  and  the  other  two  for  each  of  the 
side-doors  of  the  grotto.  Masters  of  the  church,  they  could  freely 
enter,  and  there  perform  all  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion  at  the 
high-altar  of  the  church,  as  well  as  at  the  two  altars  situated  in 
the  grotto— that  of  the  Nativity  and  that  of  the  Manger.  A  silver 
star,  bearing  a  I^tln  Inscription,  was  fastened  on  the  marble,  on 
the  spot  where  our  Saviour  was  bom.  A  piece  of  tapestry,  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  belonging  to  the  Latins,  covered 
the  walls  of  the  grotto.  The  Latin  monks  possessed,  besides,  ut 
Bethlehem  the  square  befbre  the  diurch,  the  entire  cemoter}-,  and 
the  buildings  known  as  those  of  the  Old  Mill. 

14.  The  convent  situated  by  the  side  of  the  Grand  Church  of 
Bethlehem,  with  the  small  Oiurch  of  St  Catherine,  and  all  the 
grounda  which  extend  as  fiur  as  the  Grotto  of  the  Nativity,  and 


and  to    exercise  their   religious    worship    there. 

8.  To  oppose  the  visits  of  other  nations  to  the  Holy 
Places^  possessed    by  them,  the    Frank   monks. 

9.  The  actions  at  law  brought  against  the  Frank 
monks  shall  not  be  submitted  to  the  authorities  of 
the  country,  but  referred  to  the  Sublime  Porte  at 
Constantinople.  10.  The  Mogrebins  are  forbidden 
to  offer  any  violence  to  the  Frank  monks  at 
Aining'arim,  under  any  pretext.  11.  The  Turkish 
custom-officers  are  forbidden  to  search  the  baggage 
of  the  monks,  or  Catholic  pilgrims,  which  had 
been  searched  in  the  Levant,  where  they  landed. 
12.  It  is  likewise  forbidden  to  take  or  delay  the 
clothes  of  the  monks,  or  the  ornaments  of  the 
Latin  churches.  13.  To  compel  the  monks  to  receive 
base  coin.  14.  To  take  money  from  them.  15.  It 
is  forbidden  to  demand  the  smallest  fee  from  the 
Frank  monks  for  the  privilege  of  burying  their 
dead.  16.  To  ill  treat  the  monks  who  bring  the 
usual  tribute  fVom  Europe,  in  case  they  arrive  too 
late.    17.  To  disturb  in  any  manner  the  monks 

In  which  are  the  Sanctuaries  of  St  Joseph,  of  the  Holy  InmKenta, 
of  St  Eusepius,  of  Saints  Paul  and  Eustasia,  of  St  Jerome,  of  the 
adjoining  garden,  and  of  another  garden  situated  near  the  grotto 
called  the  Grotto  of  Milk. 
la.  The  Grotto  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  grounds  which  snrromid  it. 

16.  The  Church  of  St  John  the  Baptist,  in  tlie  village  ot 
Aiakarem,  with  the  convent  and  the  garden. 

17.  The  spot  where  the  Holy  Virgin  visited  St  Elizabeth,  near 
the  vllUigc  of  St  John  (ATntharcm),  and  the  Grotto  of  St  John  in 
the  Desert. 

SANCTUASIES  POSSESSED  BT  TOG  LATIXS  IS  COKMOSf  WITH  OTBm 
KATIOXS  IN    1740. 

1.  The  half  of  Calvary,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Greeks — 
that  on  which  the  cross  was  placed.  The  Latins  posaeaicd,  and 
still  possess,  the  right  of  having  a  ccremonv  there  .on  Holy  Thursday. 

2.  The  Church  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Virgin,  on  this  understanding 
•~that  the  other  nations  should  each  have  an  altar  there,  and  per- 
form their  ceremonies  there,  with  the  permission,  and  under  the 
surveillance,  of  the  Latin  monks. 

SAXCTCABIBS  AMD  POSSESSIONS  PaOM  WHICn  TUX  LATINS  ABS  KOW 
ALTOGETnEB  EXCLUDED. 

Jerusalem— 
1.  The  Seven  Arches  of  the  Virgin,  and  the  Chapel  of  the  Prison. 

3.  The  two  interior  arches  of  Calvary,  the  chapel  in  front,  ud 
the  chamber  which  is  bv  the  side.  The  Tombs  of  QodAnej  of 
Bouillon  and  of  Bandouin  nave  been  destroyed. 

S.  A  portion  of  the  court  surrounding  the  Stone  of  Unotion, 
that  part  where  the  other  tombs  were  which  have  been  destroTed, 
the  Greeks  having  pushed  forward  the  wall  in  order  to  enlarge 
their  church.  The  chamber  on  the  right  has  likewise  been  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Greeks. 

4.  The  space  situated  between  the  pillars  of  the  cupola,  and 
between  the  pillars  of  the  wall,  which  the  Greeks  have  filled  np 
by  building  chambers  there.  They  have  likewise  UBun>cd  about 
four  "pics"  of  space  under  the  great  arch,  by  pushing  forward, 
in  order  to  enlarge  their  church,  the  wall  which  separates  it  flrom 
the  cupola. 

Outside  Jerusalem— 

5.  The  entire  church  which  encloses  the  Tomb  of  the  Hcdj 
Virgin,  and  the  garden  bv  the  side  of  it.  The  Latins  ean  no  longer 
perform  their  ceremonies  there,  nor  even  enter,  withoat  the 
permission  of  the  Greeks,  who  have  the  keys. 

C.  The  Grand  Chureh  of  Bethlehem  altogether :  the  two  stair- 
cases which  lead  to  the  grotto ;  the  Altar  of  the  Nativity  in  that 
grotto.  The  silver  star  has  been  carried  off:  there  no  longer 
remains  anything  but  a  few  tatters  of  the  tapestry  belonging  to 
the  Latin  monks.  The  three  keys  are  at  the  present  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  Greeks. 

7.  The  half  of  the  two  gardens  of  the  convent  at  Bethlehem. 

8.  The  place  and  the  store  known  as  that  of  the  Old  Mill. 

9.  The  Grotto  of  the  Shepherds,  and  the  surrounding  grounds. 

BANCTl'ABIES  BEIX>NaiNO  IN  1740  EXCXUSIVKLY  TO  THE  LATIUS,   IX 
THK  ENJOYMENT  OP  WUICU  OTHEB  NATIONS  NOW  PARTICIPATS. 


1.  The  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  court  which  surrounds  it  i 
the  grand  cupola. 

2.  The  Stone  of  Unction. 

8.  The  Grotto  of  the  Manger  at  Bethlehem.  The  Greeks  and  the 
Armenians  perform  their  ceremonies  there  at  the  Altar  of  the 
Kativity,  and  the  Latins  at  the  Altar  of  the  Manger.' 
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u:  ^  pilgriiiis  of  th@  Holy  Land,  in  tJie  catirs«  of 

T   Tbttalions  or  jiiljfri mages.     18,  To  disturli 

'II  the  eicerciw?  t»f  tlifir  re]%ioiis 

^  That  worship  ruit  of  dtxus  u 

iC   Mussrulman  lawa,     1&»  The 

<  are   furbiLlden   U*    pay   moro 

t;i4ih  yi^r  to  the  Holy  SepiilchfLf. 

I  lh<;    Prank    monks  to   i»iu'chiiJ^tt 
vtUoiit,     21.  The   Latin    fatliei's   |k>8S«ss 

ve  rif^ht  to  send  members  of  their  eom- 
^  to  Constantinople^  on  buHinesi^ 

■   nfitr  thcgc  monki:?^li   triflo^  were 

•  r  M.  MareelliiSj  tiT*u!)leii  ci.>ueernmg 

necomiriciiceil     In  the  hoginniiig  of  1850, 

'f"'    -.iuA  mutiy  Roman  Catholic  sovereigns, 

t  France  In  (TncleavrotiriDg  to  obtain 

..  ^4' titta  knotty  que&lion  ;  ur^'ing  that 

-  hmil  lisiirpeci  pmperty  belonging  to  tho 

^  ♦>.  Jerusalem  J  und  ha^i  purposely  allowed 

of  Ui<v  (;hapel?i  and  luonnment^  to  fall  itito 

/  .  „  -^  _  - 1    »  .  -    ,  1  -    if^^  Frenek  am  bassador 

lly  niado  ceitain  demands 

n*:  t  ono  ;  Tiut  ^1,  TitoffJ  tlie  Rusjibn  ambas* 

rcsuted    them,  insisting  that    the   Greeks 

in    tlie    right,  and    that  Russia    was   thoir 

■  tor.     <  Inr  ambassaflor,  Sir  Stratford  Canning, 

:_i4E;t  Ixiid    Slr,irfor<l    do    R©dcliai\    at 

"•»^  "^rHoii^  conisoqueuces  might  spring 

matter,    and   counselled    the 

I-  of  ofteiidiug  either  party  ly 

I  to  the  other.     The  Forte  then 

;iit  a  comtnission^    to    examine 

iir  hatti-Svherifs  wiiich  the  Ottoman 

i]  at  any  time  given  to  any  of  the 

I I  unit  lea  at  Jerixsalem,  with  a  view 
iij^'cmonts  in  eonfonnity  witli  them. 

i  was  mudi  embarrassed  by  the  argent 

tho   two  great  Christian    powers  ;  and 

■e  no  fjucstioii,  that  he  would  honestly  and 

\iih  have  dealt  equitably  Ijy  them,  bad 

1^  way  clearly,  for  he  had  no  Hj-mpathy 

I  in  preference  to  ihe  other.    The  Brttisli 

r    was  ftiily  alive   to   the  difficulty  of 

I  -nsition,     In  one  of  his  dispatches  to 

J '  r  ument^  he  said  ;  *  Oenenil  Aupicfc 

liTt*  .i'-ijum  jue,   that  the  matter  in  dispute  U  a 

mere  question  of  property,  and  of  express  ti-eaty 

sti|Hiiatioti  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  separate  any  en  eh 

qoesiioii  fitim  political  conaiderations,  and  a  struggle 

I' nee,  espeeially  if  Ruf^ia,  aa  may  be 

III  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  (ireek 
Ctiurdi/  '11  Li!ii*lier  occasion,  peaking  of  the 
Gr««k  int*:ri  I,  1j_  .said  :  *>'o  one  seems  to  doubt 
that  every  nerve  will  be  strained  by  tJiat  chnreli 
aof!  nation  to  mainti*in  their  present  vantage- 
id,    aiid    that    Russian    iufluencej    however 

i,  will  be  vigorously  exerted,  as  on  former 

the  attack  of  the  Latin  party, 

liniim  tliat   the  Porte,  Mn   its 

«.en  the  two  conflicting  interests 

,;   :      ,     IS  K€fal,  would  no  doubt  be  glad 

t^  tod  tki   Sssne  in  ^me   private    arrangement 


betw^een  the  parties  more  ijnmediately  eoncemed ' 
—a  wish  in  whieh  he  fully  s[)nipnthi.sed. 

The  year  185Q  passed  away  m  these  discussiona ; 
and  1M51  commenced  with  a  strong  demand  fW^m 
General  Aupick^  urged  by  diffi>a tidies  irom  Paris  to 
insist  on  a  restitution  of  the  state  of  mattei's  which 
existal  at  Jem&alem  in  1740  ;  while  M,  Titolf,  stimu- 
lat<:'d  by  dispatches  from  8t  Petersburg^  insisted  that 
no  chan^'e  w^hatever  should  be  made  at  Jerusalem, 
The  poor  sultan  was  thus  placed  between  tw^o 
angry  claimants,  each  of  whom  would  lie  oflTended 
by  any  concessions  made  to  the  oilier.  In  Mayp 
M.  La  valet  tc  succeeded  General  Aupick  as  Freneii 
ambassador  at  Constantinoplej  and  renev^  ed  the 
Latin  clainifl  in  very  imi>ortunate  terms.  In 
July  J  the  Porte  appointed  a  commission  to  escamiiie 
all  the  documents  i  and  the  report  of  tho  commis- 
sion was  m  far  favourable  to  the  Latins,  that 
M,  Lavalette  thought  liimself  entitled  to  rdse  hi» 
tone ;  he  said,  that  ^  if  tho  moderation  of  his 
government,  in  seeking  only  a  joint  participation 
of  the  Holy  PlacciJ,  were  not  apjireciatcd,  the  claim 
of  undivided  possession  by  tho  Latins  would  bo 
UT^ed  w*ith  all  tlie  weight  of  a  demand  war- 
r^mted  by  treaty.'  At  tUis  very  time  M.  Titofl* 
declared  to  the  Porte,  that  ho  and  Ins  legation 
would  imine<Uatcly  quit  Constantinople^  if  tho 
staim  quo  of  the  sanctuaries  was  in  any  degree 
unsettled !  It  is  easy  to  picture  tho  embarraa&' 
inent  of  the  sultan  and  hli  ministers  at  euch  a 
.1  dilemma, 

1  Tho  yeJir  iJ^.'il  passed  away  like  that  which 
I  preceded  it,  sUil  leaving  the  French  aivtL  Russian 
RuUia^sadors  strivring  wliich  could  extAct  most 
concessions  from  the  Porte  coneerning  the  Holy 
Places,  and  still  lexiving  the  Porte  uncertain  how 
to  please  Ixjth  parliesi.  Early  in  ISo^,  the  Turkish 
ministci's  tJattered  themselves  on  the  fornjation  of 
an  excellent  plan  :  thev  offered  to  the  Latins  *  the 
right  of  olEciating  in  tlie  Shriue  of  the  Virgin  near 
Jerusalem,  together  with  keys  to  the  Church  of 
the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem^'  while  they  offered 
to  the  Greeks  '  the  right  of  oflicmting,  on  certain 
occasions^  iti  the  mosque  of  Momit  Oh  vet/  But, 
alaai  Lavalette  spumed  tJie  concessions  to  tho 
Latins,  as  being  too  insi^ifieant,  and  Titolf  c<:juaUy 
spumed  those  on  the  [lart  of  the  Greeks ;  and  the 
peaceful  wish  of  the  Moslem  was  again  frustrated. 
The  British  ambassador  stated,  iu  a  dispatch  to 
Earl  Granville,  that  M.  TitoflT  *  expressed  himself 
with  unusual  vehemence,  and  no  small  degree  of 
irritatioa^,  against  the  proposed  arrangement.* 

At  length,  on  Unh  March  1S52,  the  Britisli 
ambassador  was  enabletl  to  transmit  to  his  govern- 
ment a  copy  of  a  firman  which  the  stdtan  had 
just  issued,  in  relation  to  tlie  Holy  Places.  It  may 
bo  well  to  give  Ulis  fimian  In  lull,  in  a  notei^ 

Trt  tl»(W»  mj  Viiier,  Ahmed  F»eba,  QoTerncn'  of  Jrrusfltsjw  i 
to  UieCf  Cadi  of  Jcrojiilcm;  Jind  to  )f0u«  trt^ml^cti  of  Uie  McMlJlhaH 

Th«  ^|i^pTjre«  ft  bicb,  ffom  tim^  to  tli&<?,.  urltu  bftwcvn  tha  rrrc<ilt 
iind  Lilt  in  nition*,  rwuMting  certain  Hf«ly  PJacn  wbieJi  ejiUt  bath 
irithJn  tiiid  without  the  ciiy  at  JeruMttnVt  bar«  now  b»n  ftfiln 
rcTlted, 

A  cntnoilvEoa  biui,  in  oonte^peBcv,  been  formed,  conspoKd  ol 
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subsequent  promotions  were  earDe<i  by  niingkxi 
skill  iind  cuiiniog.  Still  greater  was  hiJi  powor 
under  Cath<?rine,  whom  he  smhteil  in  g^nining  the 
til  roue  ai\er  the  death  of  Peter*  lio  became  firnt 
senator  and  field-marshal,  albeit  ii©  could  iieithor 
remi  cor  write.  From  the  powerful  family  thus 
fouoded,  sprang  the  prince  who  acled  as  envoy 
from  Nicholas  to  Abdul-Medjid  in  1853,  Princ** 
MeDchikofT  cam^  to  CoustaiitinoplQ  witli  all  th^ 


I  halo  which  snrround,'»  one  higli  in  fit vour  i^^ith 
I  powerful  Brivc'rtnj4Ti.     He  was  oue  of  tlu^  wealthier 
I  ini>n  in  KnsJiift;  his  t'&Utcs  were  immense!,  fmd 

^vrfa    Tjumennis;    his    pidaces   wt^rc    m^n^e    that 
I  princely  ;  he  ha<l  been  ni;hi       -        i  r  of  Marine  J 
.!  he  had  hail  the  imp^n-raut  nt  of  Finlan 

pLacod  under  hi  a  control ;  W.  had  long  heetil 
I  leg^ardei]  as  onfi  of  the  cliief*  of  the  Muscovite  opj 
I  old  Iiu«»iau  party — a  j^arty  whicli  a^ls  up  Mukcoi^ 


■-ii-.-.. 


Cow  iTAirrt  sfoFLE. 
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against  St  Pcterslmrg,  and  Slaromsm  against 
Gemmnifftn,  and  which  works  all  tbe  engines  for 

tha  acj^nisition  of  power  over  the  Ottomans,  It 
is  true  thftt,  in  the  eittemal  politica  of  Russia, 
Prmce  MencMkoflT  had  taken  Httlc  part.  He  had 
been  a  iEulialtern  in  the  artillery ;  then  an  employe 
at  the  war-office;  then  an  unsuecessfnl  envoy  to 
the  eonrt  of  Persia  at  Teheran;  then  a  military 
oflieer  at  the  siege  of  Varna  in  1828;  then  an 
admiral  of  the  Russian  fleeta ;  then  chief  of  the 
Cfusorshipi  by  which  any  intellectual  fiiod  for 
the  Russians  is  either  tamed  down  or  removed 
altogether ;  but  in  all  these  strangely  incon- 
^mous  positions,  he  hail  l>een  very  Uttle  known 
beyond  the  hraits  of  hh  own  country'*  Uigli 
in  favour,  great  in  power^  arrogant  in  bearing, 
he  wan  a  man  to  lie  dreade^l  at  Con^mtinople — 
not  so  much  for  what  he  had  done,  as  for  what 
he  had  been  made.  Full  well  did  Colonel  Rose 
appi'etriale  the  meaning  and  importance  of  the 
impression  which  Menchikoff  desired  to  make. 
The  British  charffi  d^&ffairfs  was  told  in  due  form 
by  the  officials  at  the  Russian  mission^  before  tlie 
prince  arrived,  that  that  nobleman  was  alKiut  to 


land  from  Odesaa ;  that  lie  ha^i  the  title  of] 
*  Altesse  !^(^^^niss^ime  ;*  that  he  was  an  admiraJ,  [ 
and  the  governor-general  of  Finland  ;  and  tiiat  he 
wa!!  as  liigh  in  rank  and  in  the  imperial  estitnation  i 
as  Count  No^selrode,  Prince  Paskcvitch,  Prinec 
Voronzofti  and  Count  Orlofl^— all  of  which  was*] 
perha]>9,  equivalent  to  saying :  *  TrcmVde  at 
ajiproach  of  s<i  great  a  mtin  ! '  As  if  to  frii^hten  tlieJ 
timid  and  embarraKseti  fulUin  still  further,  by  J 
the  ostentatiouB  magniUceiice  of  hi»  dbplay.  Prinee  i 
Mencliikotf  w*as  aeoompanied  by  Count  I'emitril 
Nesselrode,  son  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,! 
Prince  Galat^n,  General  Xikapotcliinaki,  audi 
Admiral  Komiloftt  Such  was  the  Imperial  envoy,  j 
w^hose  hauteur  wa*  »oon  displayed. 

When  received  by  the  g:riind  visiier  on  the  2dj 
of  March  (1853),  lie  used  peremptuiy  Ian gnage;] 
and  on  being  invited  to  visit,  as  vvuk  eustomarj'J 
the  minister  for  fomgn  aflkir^  Puiwi  Et^endi,  hoi 
at  once  refused,  on  the  ground  that  Fuad  bad] 
advocate^i  moasnres  hostile  to  Russia.  Thu  a-dliiv.! 
nature  of  this  innnlt  cannot  be  fully  mu\ 
without  hearing  in  mind  tlic  importance  .: 
tnonjals  in  the  eye  of  an  Oiientah    Colonel  Ro^ 
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Ves    ihh    moaicntous   visit    in    a    dis|>atdi 

I  7lh  Jfarth,  a  fe\r  days  at\er  ML^tJchikol!"^ 

lie  f'luinljr'  SUM"  that  it  was  a  bad  omvn 

k»*y.     *  PrjiK'C  MLiidiikoiY^  with  bin  wliule 

^  Oil  tlj«  *,TaTnl  vi/ier  at  the  P*>rte, 

Lie  nile»  that  n  new  amhassitdor 

i  visit  *if  c<jre«iony  1*^  the  mhjister 

r>;   but.   IViuf*.'   Mf^ucbikolF,    afttT 

grand    viziyr,   ahhuu^d    invik'd    bj 

till'  ffitrfjihirteHt  tk^  Anifm%'?(trh^Hrt^  to 

li,  whose  apAi'iracnt  adjr»»Ds  those 

\i/ier,  flechned   to   rlu  so*     Friiice 

!     pasaiug  hv   the   hue  of   trorjp.s   and 

ind   Uit?  very   dour  of   Fimd   KffciKUj 

V.  bei'ii  (Jiieiied    to   receive  him,  left  t!ie 

'  '<i"4>Qt  wan  the  1 00 re  i;alhn^%  liecaa^e 

Mfi  had  lieon  niadOi  for  the  pTir[M>iBe 

iiM  Jius.*{ian  anihnsdadtjr  with  marker  I 

1  iid  a  ;ri't*at  cuncoiit^e  of  pwtple,  particti- 

1;.  i,  ItUil   asNcinbled^  fur   the   jnirpose  cjf 

w  ihe   eert'rniiriy.     The  ineideut  made  a 

f    I'ainfiil    f^ens^atioiL     The  gt-aud 

\    to    file  ins  indignation    at  tho 

ilrnrit  whieh   had  been    u!lerc(!   to 

and   the    siiltan'M    irritation   was 

KetitHieiti  and  myself  at  uiie^  saw 

■^    "AwA    inteutiou    of    the    afiront 

1  K  at  his  lh*r*t  start,  tu 

Ci  i  cc*nimandiiig  iiillnence  ; 

to  )dicw  tii;tt  imy  jnan,  even  a  cal>inet  minister^ 

wLo  hmX  i^ftbtidf^l   Russia,   would   be  huraihated 

ami  putiii^htvl^  even  in  the  midiit  of  tho  sidiaJi*^ 

tniirt,  iind  without  pnMion!*  eommuuieation  to  hiis 

The  ininieihiite  const qiiouce  of  the  insult  was^ 
tliiU  Fund  Ktfeiidi  resi^efl.  By  ttie  sultan,  anxious 
for  cur 

a-'  '■  - 

\\ 
I 


though  greatly  uftbnded,the  resigna- 

ihaudKifaat  Pacha  was  appointed 

iiiiii-.ter.     At  this  tiiue  Lord  Stratfoi\l 

,  the  liritbh  amlmjisador  to  thcBubhriio 

absent  in  London;  but  hi.^  place  \v'as 

flonel  liosc,  who  seenia  to  have  bad  a 

Rbri  wiltr  ^euse  of  the  desigrif^  of  Kussia  ttian  his 

prtndpal   Tu  him  the  eoiiduct  of  Prince  Meiiehikutr 

I'd  irt  S47  ^eriiius  a  light,  that,  mueh  to  tho 

»*  of  (juiet   people  m   England,  he  sent  a 

u  Admiral  Dundas  at  Malta,  I'eiincsting 

^*  !  a  ^*iuadroii  to  the  Datdanelles,  as  a 

i  inllaence.    This  order  the  a^lniiral 

lilierty  to  obey^;  and  the  home* 

!   alU-r wards  approved  of  his  decisiori. 

I  author!  tiea  took  a  diflerent  view  of  tho 

hi,  Iknedetti^  eh4trffe  iF  affaires  at  Const  an* 

tinapW,  i^nnimoncd   a   i'reiich  fleet  fh>m  Toufon, 

imd    tlie     Miupemr    Napoleon    lianotioned    tins 

flirriT.L-V  iij«'Ti[. 

f  Mard*,  Prince  MenchikolT  had 

;ice  of  the  sultan;  and  soon  after* 

i;e  disdosefl  his  views  to  Kifaat 

iti-e  many  pirjofs  that  at  that  time 

rnment  ill  understood  tlie  state  of 

, » ^ .  i  I  ♦ .  ^1  *  V  cry  i  m  perfeetJy  plutn  I  >i:d  the  dep  thi 

.'/ar*«  ftdieines.   Tixe  Earl  of  Clarendon  wrote 


nmiter 


a  dispatch  t^  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  Bntkh 
amba^ador  at  St  Petersburg,  datt^t  ^3*1  March,  in 
whidi  he  expressed  lumself  a*  folio wi  : — *  The 
rc|>[>rts  current  ia  Constantino]do  with  rer^peet  to 
the  real  objects  of  Prince  MencbLkoira  mission,  tho 
alarm  of  the  Divan,  and  the  resignation  of  Fuad 
Effendij  the  rumoured  advance  of  a  large  llussian 
force  to  the  Turkish  fro jj tier,  the  rei_)neFt  made  for 
tho  approach  of  the  Brirish  fleet,  and  the  onler& 
given  for  the  sailhig  of  the  French  licet,  have 
naturally  excited  gi^'at  alarm,  both  in  England 
and  France,  with  respect  to  the  fate  of  Turkey, 
and  the  events  of  Eumpcan  Importanee  tliat  might 
at  any  nxoment  occur  in  the  East,  flcr  Idaje8ty*» 
government  have  felt  no  alami,  and  have  not 
shared  the  apprehensions  whieh  the  rumoui*a  and 
faets  above  alluded  to  might  apjiear  to  justify ;  for, 
on  more  than  one  oecafion,  Mrj/  /^«ew  rtrdvcd  (he 
pcritofKtl  as^tmnefji  of  the  Emp<*mr  nf  Itmma^  that  it 
was  hi^  tJetemii nation  to  maintain  the  independence 
ot  the  Turki&li  Empire  ;  and  that,  should  the  views 
of  \m  majc^  undergo  any  change  upon  that 
important  question,  they  should  frankly  he  iimde 
known  to  Her  MaJL»sty'?i  government,  Na  mrh 
et?mmunkiUi9U  In^ehifj  &txn  fcenWd,  Her  ]^Iaje3t>'*s 
(^yvemment  felt  secure^  that,  whatever  mip^ht  be  the 
objects  of  Prince  Mcnchikojrs  mission,  neither  the 
authority  of  the  sultan  nor  the  integrity  of  Ium 
dominions  was  exposed  to  danger.^*  The  sequel 
shewed  how  little  value  was  to  he  placed  on  tho 
'  |>ersonal  aB8U ranees '  of  the  czar. 

Prince  Mendiikoff  had  iiiler>icws  with  Rifaat 
Pacha  on  the  ITtli  and  £2d  uf  March ;  and  Ccdonel 
Rose  soon  ascertained  that  Mendiikoff  was  endea- 
vouring to  draw  Turkey  into  a  secret  treaty  with 
Russia,  unknown  iu  Kugbud  or  France.  Some  days 
later,  the  Russian  envoy  reciuasted  Kifaat  Pacha  to 
give  a  promise  tlnit  tho  English  and  French  am  has- 
sadors  should  not  he  informed  of  the  nature  of 
a  secret  treaty  which  Russia  would  propose.  As 
3iIenchikotl''s  eon  duet  had  been  marked  by  minglod 
arrogance  and  vagueness,  Rifaat  Pacha  refused  to 
give  the  required  id  edge  j  the  negotiation  referred 
tqjeiily  and  ostcnsihly  to  the  *  Holy  Places*  at 
■Terusalein  ;  hut  it  seemed  as  if  tlie  secret  treaty 
wag  intendcHl  *to  m^isk  mma  further  inroad  upon 
the  independence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  On  tho 
1st  of  A[*rii»  a  further  conference  revealed  tlic  fact, 
that  the  cznr  demanded  an  unconditiomd  control 
over  all  the  Greek  and  Armenian  subject*  of  tho 
sultan ;  offering,  in  returUj  *  to  put  a  tlcct  and 
4<m.),(h:mi  men  at  the  service  of  the  sultau,  if  Turkey 
sliould  ever  need  aid  against  any  Western  power 
whatever.*  Tbi^  complete  system  of  *  protection* 
w*ou!d  have  been  exactly  Rttsdan  in  t>oth  its  dauso3, 
llie  grand  vizier  refused  the  treaty,  re  teed  to  keep 
the  knowledge  of  it  from  France  and  England,  and 
greatly  offended  Menchikoif;  liut  llifaat  Pacha 
seemed  disposed  to  have  yielded  to  the  Russian 
demands^  had  he  not  been  controlled  by  a  superior 
minister, 
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CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  LED  TO  THE  WAR. 


Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  arrived  at  Constan- 
tinople on  the  5th  of  April,  and  resumed  the 
exercise  of  that  great  influence  which  he  had 
long  held  oyer  the  Ottoman  Porte.  He  was 
speedily  immersed  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  timo 
and  place.  His  advice  to  the  Porte  was,  to  keep 
the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  separate  from 
any  other  question  conconiing  the  Greek  Chris- 
tians of  Turkey  generally — ^to  be  conciliatory  on 
the  former,  but  to  bo  on  their  guard  against  any 
promises  to  Russia  regarding  the  Greek  Christians. 
Princo  Menchikoff,  on  the  other  hand,  evidently 
wished  to  insinuate  the  second  question  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  first.  There  was  about  this  time  an 
extraordinary  system  of  double-dealing  on  the  part 
of  the  Russian  government.  Baron  Brunnow,  in 
reply  to  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  Count  Nessel- 
rode,  in  reply  to  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  protested 
over  and  over  again  that  the  armaments  of  Russia 
meant  nothing,  or  nothing  that  should  alarm  the 
Turkish  or  other  courts ;  and  yet  there  was  a  con- 
tinued pouring  down  of  troops  towards  the  Turkish 
frontier  on  the  Pruth,  and  an  evident  augmentation 
of  naval  power  in  the  Black  Sea.  Prince  Menchi- 
koff, too,  in  reply  to  questions  from  the  grand 
vizier  and  Rifaat  Pacha,  evaded  any  direct  expla- 
nations concerning  the  purport  of  these  warlike 
manifestations.  The  eagoniess  of  Prince  Menchikoff 
for  a  secret  treaty,  and  the  extensive  arrangements 
for  secret  arming,  indicate  plainly  that  Russia  had 
objects  in  view  concerning  which  it  desired  that 
England  and  France  should  be  hoodwinked.  Sir 
Hamilton  Seymour  was  evidently  much  struck 
with  this  fact.  In  one  of  his  dispatches,  he  states 
that,  in  conversation  with  Count  Nesselrodo  respect- 
ing the  augmentation  of  troops,  *  the  subject  was 
one  upon  which  it  was  manifest  that  the  chancellor 
was  unwilling  to  bo  questioned ;  and  that,  as  I 
really  believe,  because  he  was  unable  to  return  a 
satisfactory  answer.**  This  dispatch  was  dated 
19th  April.  On  the  next  day,  he  reported  another 
conversation  with  the  veteran  diplomatist,  during 
which  Sir  Hamilton  asked  for  explanation  cohcern- 
ing  the  rumoured  secret  treaty.  Count  Nesselrode 
'denied  the  correctness  of  the  rumour;  and  after 
some  little  hesitation,  said  that  he  did  not  know 
what  objects  could  be  derived  from  an  offensive 
alliance  with  Turkey.  Having  thus  changed  the 
form  of  my  inquiry,  the  chancellor  replied  that 
he  would  again  state  that  the  report  was  incorrect, 
but  that  it  was  true  that  the  emperor  had  caused 
it  to  be  intimated  to  the  sultan,  that  he  might 
count  upon  the  protection  and  aid  of  Russia  in  case 
of  an  attack,'  <kc. — a  most  fatherly  care,  certainly, 
often  proffered  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and  in 
most  cases  disastrous  to  Turkey  if  accepted. 

On  the  13th  of  April,  Prince  Menchikoff  received  a 
communication  from  St  Petersburg,  complaining  of 
the  slowness  of  his  proceedings,  and  ordering  him 
to  demand  peremptorily  the  assent  by  the  Porte  to 
all  the  czar's  demands.  There  was  an  urgent  desire 
to  conclude  the  whole  before  France  or  England 
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could  have  any  chance  of  interfering ;  and  Rifaat 
Pacha  was  perplexed  by  the  impetaoaity  of  the 
prince.  It  appears,  at  tiie  same  time,  that  Men- 
chikoff was  conciliatory  and  courteous  in  all  his 
interviews  with  Lord  Stratford  de  Reddiffe,  who 
only  intimates^  in  his  dispatchea,  'a  mystery  that 
hangs  over  the  intentions  of  Russia^'  and  a  dis- 
crepancy between  the  conduct  of  the  prince  and 
'the  military  demonstrations  and  movements  of 
Russian  partisans.'  What,  above  all,  lulled  the 
Enghsh  representatives  at  the  five  great  capitals 
into  security,  was  the  fact  that  the  disputes 
regarding  the  Holy  Places  were  actually  reaching 
a  conclusion.  France  had  become  conceding,  and 
Turkey  was  enabled  to  give  what  appeared  ftill 
satisfaction  to  Russia,  so  far  as  this  matter  was 
concerned.  On  the  5th  of  May,  appeared  the  firman 
of  the  sultan,  completely  settling  the  question.  We 
do  not  transcribe  it,  simply  because,  though  im- 
portant, it  involves  the  same  kind  of  petty  details 
as  all  the  documents  concerning  these  Holy  Places — 
the  key  of  the  Sepulchre-gate ;  the  right  of  Greeks 
and  Latins  to  use  the  key;  the  right  of  joint  or 
separate  worship ;  the  right  (or  the  wrong)  of  the 
Greek  door-keeper  to  shut  out  the  Latin  monks; 
the  ownership  of  the  new  silver  star  in  the  Grotto 
of  the  Sepulchre ;  the  hours  at  which  the  Greeks, 
Latins,  and  Armenians  may  severally  worship 
at  the  Sepulchre,  in  order  that  three  bodies  of 
Christians  may  not  be  mutually  contaminated  by 
worshipping  together ;  the  repair  of  the  dilapidated 
cupola  by  the  sultan,  to  allay  the  quarrels  of  the 
Christians,  who  disputed  which  fraternity  should 
undertake  this  duty;  the  blocking  up  of  some 
windows  which  looked  upon  the  church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre — such  were  the  matters  on  which 
the  firman  dwelt.  But  this  progress  towards,  and 
final  attainment  of,  an  accommodation  on  the  old 
subjects  of  dispute,  seems  to  have  been  precisely 
what  Russia  did  not  want,  and  what  impelled  her 
to  be  pressing  with  her  new  and  secret  demands. 

Strange  to  say,  it  was  on  the  same  day  which 
witnessed  the  issue  of  the  conclusive  firman,  that 
Prince  Menchikoff  sent  in  an  official  'note*  to 
Rifaat  Pacha,  so  exigeant  in  its  tone  as  thoroughly 
to  alarm  Lord  Stratford.  The  sultan  was  Ul  at 
the  time;  and  Rifaat  Pacha,  troubled  at  his 
position,  requested  the  fiill  advice  of  the  British 
and  French  ambassadors.  It  soon  appeared  that 
Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  M.  de  la  Cour,  Rifkat 
Pacha,  and  the  grand  vizier  were  of  one  mind, 
that  the  demands  of  Russia  could  not  be  acceded 
to— claiming,  as  she  did,  the  'protectorate'  of  eleven 
millions  of  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  sultan  ;  ih 
other  words,  a  share  of  the  sovereignty  of  Turkey. 
In  the  dispatches  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  written 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  it  is  made  evident 
that  the  British  government  had  placed  Mth  in 
the  declarations  made  by  Count  Nesselrode  and 
Baron  Brunnow :  they  had  thought  that  the  settle- 
ment concerning  the  Holy  Places  would  comprise 
all  the  matters  in  dispute ;  and  they  were  wholly 
unprepared  for  the  news  which  Lord  Stratfonl 
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\     A  sudden  change 
ustaiitmoplti ;  Rt^siliid 
i  ;i,    and    otherB    assumctl 

J'  he  tone  employee!  agiiinst 

Eii»ita    l'<  nro  <lceided.     MencMkoff  d^ 

nmndofi  tV.  i  Prvchsi,  the  ecw  mimBter  for 

tiitvijgji  afliiirs,  an  immediate  answer  to  the  ^Dote/ 

The  last  ^•i:ou<^  in  ihU  act  of  the  Turkish  dntma 

oorniT<»d  nn  tbo  21st  of  Maj^when  Prince  Menchikoff 

Ji  I  irtcd  fir\>m  Oonatantinople,  and  the  imperial 

vtre  withdrawn  from  tho  Russian  cmbassj*. 

_  .^„i  Kcitelrode  wrote  to  Re^hid  Pacha,  etating 

I    tlial  MendiikofF  would  remain  at  Odessa  a  short 

f.«.^    ^..A   *i.i*  ff  Turkey  Bcmt   in   its    adhesion 

,,  all  might  yet  be  well»     Turkey 

II   itfl  adht^sion  ;    and  thus  tht*  end 

'  A  the  terminatian  of  the  eventftil 

TLJijytion. 


■  CSiIA?#    MtEPARATIOKS    FOR  WAR,  UNDER 
I'RJ^CB    OORTCHAKOFF. 

A  pJifftMy  used  by  an   English  itatesraSl  in 

livyiuiicnt,  concerning  ^  drifting  mto  war,^  might 

T^TjnpliMl  to  Turkey  at  this  tiroe-     It  ia  a  term 

•p(»,sc8  n,  sort  of  raeillation  and  timidity, 

kii  a  byld  pursuit  of  a  clearly  detinwl 

Turkey  drifted  into  war^  much  against  the 

■f  Us  own  sultnn^  and  aJio  of  the  European 

I'rjilly,    It  earnestly  begged  and  praytsl 

lit^ii^hbour  Russia  to  he  concihatoryj 

I  .liire  diH|>osed  to  do  unto  others  aa 

)'  "  '^*yn&  unto.    ButRu^a  deemed 

li  iirkcy  weak- 

iriti!^t3  were,  on  every  baud, 

I  I     ItLestion  with  a  profusion 

iiL.,    » Liiis.!   Ujo   nameis  of  Nessclrode, 

i  LImys,  Mtuiteuffel,  Buolj  Stratford  de 

[  lUareudoii  were  in  erery  one^s  month 

-  '.aa    silently   but    Yigorously    bringing 

}  irc«a   to  concentrate  upon  tlie   Princi- 

I  Moldaria    and   Waliachiaj    ovidenUy 

that   'material   guarantee*  which  she 

attempted  to  exact.     These  mihtary 

,  ro  m  progress  from  tho  time  when 

1  offH  mission  seemed  likely  to  fail, 

I  jUer.     The  whole  of  the  southern 

(  )m^  were  alive  with  soldiers  for 

I  rirm^^e  and  regiments  deseend- 
ir  H*f  the  Don,  llio  Dniester,  and 

I I  the  Prnth — ready  to  cross  over 
V                             ■'uxi  as  the  wortl  of  command 

vn^  cnr4  ;  the  aggre^ion  occurred  iu  the 

I  rx    On  the  2d  of  that  nionth, 

I,  rjsacd  the  Prut  h  under  Gene  nd 

I  .d  on  tlio  111 Ilo wing  d.iy,  another  con- 

^  :  jrce  crossed  under  GeneraJ  Dannenberg* 

ono-tliird    of  tliese    united    fore«i  waa 

f^  mod  they  were  provided  with  se^tmty-two 

'gaa  of  lat^  ealibre;    A  pro- Russian  party  had 


ah'eady  been  organised  in  the  Principalities ;  and 
GortchakofT  iutrodueed  himself  and  liis  mission  to 
the  inhabitants  in  a  iflaming  proclamation. 

The  general  who  was  called  upon  to  load  the 
first  attack  against  the  Turks  in  this  war,  is 
liable  to  be  coufotiuded  with  another  Euasian  of 
the?  same  name.  Prince  GortchakoflT*  the  soldier, 
h  the  brother  of  Prince  Gortchakoflf  the  diplo- 
niati^t,  who  conducted  the  negotiations  at  Vienna 
on  the  part  of  Ruesia  during  the  subsequent  Con- 
ferences, Bum  in  or  alK>ut  the  year  179iii^  Prince 
Michael  l*mitrivieh  Gortchakoff  has  been  known 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  only  as  a  higldy  rcwarde*! 
general,  not  as  one  who  has  achieved  great 
exploits.  He  first  served  iu  the  artiBery  of  the 
luipedal  Guard,  and  wb&  an  officer  of  artillery 
during  the  siege  of  Billitda  in  1623-0 ;  during  this 
siege^  he  is  said  to  have  embarrassed  the  operations 
of  his  commander  by  running  his  gi?iiE  into  ii  deo[» 
fossej  where  they  stuck  f£m%  and  could  not  be  fired. 
In  1631,  he  took  part  in  the  war  in  Poland,  on  the 
Etaffof  Count  Pahlen.  Bome  aecounts  give  a  din- 
paraging  view  of  his  exploits  there,  but  oiljers 
speak  of  the  g*Md  service  rendered  hj  his  artillery ; 
and,  at  anyrate,  the  czar  raised  Mm  to  a  higher 
rank  in  the  army  when  the  Polish  in snn'ecti on  was 
queDed,  In  1843,  he  was  api>oiated  general  of 
ariiileryj  and  stion  afterwards  niilitary  governor  of 
Wai'saw,  When  Austria  obtained  the  aid  of  Russia 
during  the  Hungarian  campaign^  Ooriehakoff  was 


•  Mimh  confusion  cilits  ir, 
Ud'l  Turkish  DPiniP'*.    A  (ew 

Tbp  )ftt«r«  of  thfi  UuialAn  dplmtwi  uv  not  <»nlj^  for  Qm 
parti  diHi'ereiit  iafarm  fr»in  Ihohi'  i:i  tlu-  IT-Mruu],  lut  ui  ir-arjv 
{LlfFercnt  in  pmc*r  alto,    11' 
otpreued  Ifl  EnffUAti,  It  b*. 
£riulleh  ktten  «iU  bnt  eon 
Rua  dlff'ettnt  ppnoiia  Jud^  l 

of  e  and  /  gt  JK  '"^^  ^  v^ntt  -  .i 

Moreover,  : 

*JUll£l!»      ^ 

bu  Tirpnti  tu  ?]• 


i\4  t\ 


.^'/ 


lil- 


^111  be  g«iicr«Uy  followed  in  the  prftRcnl  work. 

Id  ttie  Tatklib  liitigtia^is  ia  Uko  fihanii^rt  there  tte  »duiu1<  at 
letters  and  diphtboflfs  coner.'^^"'' "^'^'^  ''"«^".>f  hph,.  -  ►  r,.,'  .i. 
eqtdToleiiU  wp  by  no  w^:u 
gTOajifl  of  ujicerUliitifJ!!^  :- 

Omar,   Omer;  P&Mho,    ''■  ,  ^.....^.,  .,.,...,  , 

Mfiiift  SfdiJf,Jitdftf.  ^ewf  ttXMialiitf].^tif 

ttmilBJ' i^biLractcr,    5'  n  Men  onnopniuiK 

Oiflont*loriiiograpby,  ;.,-..,,- *- ..   .  --     .i.v*rn«.  wHttf n  f,,ir 

ft  century  fifo,  iIla  juuite  &l  Lbc  fauii^iiM  Ar^utv 

KhiHH  li  fliH.'iled  in  no  leii  than  Mvcn  dJiFer«n^ 

ippftf^Tit  ceniiclcitiflneM  of  the  dlicrepAncj  on  thi:-  [ 

'la  ihlM  nnccrtatnty  cif  Eng^^Uab  c(]ULTul«nts  fpT  CiritiH- 

pcrJutjjFj  in  ^nui  piirt,  be  attritrait'd  the*  diTprH  nacuL!-  ■ 

Miihnmmrd,   Makmudt  Ma^mooii,  Mis^h»i^>*td,  jlfeAr/j 

Mohainmf^d,  mid  Muhttmrnt/i.  Wlthtn  the  UH  few  y^m  >- 

him  bcrii  ftbewq  to  miLke  ^eat  chiing^  in  th«  Englbb 

Qt  Or^f'ntal  names ;  tb«  bcroes  of  our  boyinh  ilmji^    ■  i 

&tfmi'mi  ijn  Ktarcfilj  to  bo  idmtlScd  in  Uulr  mwcni  di  uj^cs  i^f 

*At^m-4^  and  ^l^h^d^tn. 


Tb«  retdtr  iiinit»  Uiereforc,  oodaIiIct  (.bla  eTU^  tf  nnccftiiiin 
rtbofTmpbf  la  1 
pretent  to  be  ca 


ortbofnpb}^  io  reipeot  to  ftimlsj)  md  TsrkSili  zuunc^  «i  doe  not  ut 
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one  of  the  generals  present ;  but  his  name  meets 
with  little  attention  in  the  histories  of  that  remark- . 
able  war.  Whatever  may  be  his  military  status, 
his  late  imperial  master  seems  to  have  showered 
down  a  profusion  of  favours  on  him :  aid-de- 
camp-geueral,  general  of  artiller}-^,  chef  d'etat  major, 
governor  of  Warsaw,  lieutenant-general  of  Poland 
— these  are,  or  ought  to  be,  positions  of  reward  for 
high  services.  Gortchakoff  was  the  representative 
of  the  czar  in  London  on  occasion  of  the  funeral  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  1852.  The  Russian  troops, 
when  the  Danubiau  campaign  of  1853  commenced, 
are  said  to  have  wished  that  their  leader  had  been 
Llidcrs  rather  than  Gortchakoflf.  The  latter  has  been 
severely  handled  by  the  foreign  correspondents  of 
some  of  the  newspapers.  *  Though  of  gainly  person 
and  aristocratic  bearing,  he  is  not  able  to  look  you 
full  in  the  face  with  honest  frankness ;  but,  when 
speaking,  eyes  you  askance,  and  turns  away  if 
you  look  on  him.  This  pecuharity  is  very  painful 
to  EngUshmen  ;  but  nothing  is  more  common  in 

Russia It  is  generally  his  lot  to  be  defeated 

in  every  combat ;  but,  with  subhme  impudence,  he 
claims  the  victory,  and  sings  a  Te  Deum  for  it.  He 
oppresses  the  people  in  whose  country  he  is  in  the 
most  atrocious  way  ;  yet  makes  them  sign  addresses, 
expressing  profound  gratitude  for  his  humanity. 
He  robs  and  pillages  by  wholesale,  and  yet  pomp- 
ously announces  that  his  mission  is  to  "  protect" 
his  victims.  He  audaciously  accuses  the  enemy  of 
needless  severity,  and  yet  issues  ordere  of  the  day 
in  which  he  recommends  his  men  to  be  ruthless  in 
slaughter.  He  pretends  to  despise  religious  fanati- 
cism, and  yet  makes  his  brutal  army  believe  that 
St  Sergius  and  the  Panagia  are  leading  them  to 
victory.  He  afl'ects  a  scrupulous  love  of  ti-uth,  and 
yet  gravely  tells  his  men  that  if  they  are  killed  for 
the  orthodox  faith,  they  will  rise  again  after  three 
days  in  their  native  villages.*  Severe  as  this 
language  is,  still  the  prince's  conduct  in  the 
Principalities  afterwards  afforded  justification  for 
portions  of  it. 

Gortchakoffs  proclamation  on  entering  Mol- 
davia, adverted  to  in  a  fonncr  paragraph,  was 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  those  which  the 
elder  Napoleon  was  wont  to  issue  when  he 
invaded  the  territories  of  others.  An  aggressor 
easily  finds  language  to  justify  his  aggression  : — 

*  His  majesty  the  emperor,  my  august  lord  and 
master,  has  ordered  me  to  occupy  your  country 
with  the  armies  the  command  of  which  he  has 
deigned  to  confide  to  me. 

*  We  come  among  you  neither  with  projects  of 
conquest  nor  with  the  intention  to  modify  the 
institutions  under  which  you  live,  or  the  political 
position  which  solenm  treaties  have  guaranteed 
to  you. 

*  The  provisional  occupation  of  the  Principalities 
which  I  am  ordered  to  effect,  is  for  no  other  pur- 
pose than  that  of  an  immediate  and  efficacious" 
protection  in  grave  and  unforeseen  circumstances, 
when  the  Ottoman  government,  distrusting  the 
numerous  proofs  of  a  sincere  alliance  which  the 


imperial  court  has  never  ceased  to  give  it  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople,  replies  to 
our  most  equitable  proposals  with  refusals,  and 
opposes  the  most  offensive  suspicions  to  our 
disinterested  advice. 

'  In  his  magnanimity,  in  his  constant  desire  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  East  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
the  emperor  will  avoid  an  aggressive  war  against 
Turkey,  so  long  as  his  dignity  and  the  interests  of 
his  empire  shall  permit  him  to  do  so. 

*  On  the  day  on  which  he  obtains  the  reparation 
which  is  due  to  him,  and  the  guarantees  which  he 
has  a  right  to  claim  for  the  future,  his  troops  shall 
return  within  the  frontiers  of  Russia. 

'  Inhabitants  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia^  I 
also  execute  an  order  of  his  imperial  majesty  in 
declaring  to  you,  that  the  presence  of  his  majesty's 
troops  in  your  country  shall  not  impose  on  you  any 
fresh  charges  or  contributions ;  that  the  forage  and 
rations  for  the  troops  shall  in  due  time,  and  at 
a  rate  appointed  and  agreed  on  in  advance  by 
your  governments,  be  paid  for  from  our  military 
treasury. 

*  Look  tranquilly  to  .the  future  !  Engage  with 
security  in  your  agricultural  labours  and  commercial 
speculations  !  Be  obedient  to  the  laws  under  whicli 
you  live,  and  to  the  cstabhshed  authorities.  It  is 
by  the  faithful  discharge  of  these  duties  that  you 
will  acquire  the  best  claim  to  the  generous  solicitude 
and  the  powerful  protection  of  his  majesty  the 
emperor.' 

By  reference  to  a  map,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the 
Danube  separates  the  two  Turkish  provinces  of 
Bulgaria  and  Wallachia  throughout  a  distance  of 
from  400  to  500  miles,  from  Orsova  to  Galatz ;  that 
the  remaining  course  of  the  Danube,  to  the  Black 
Sea,  separates  the  Dobrudscha  or  Dobrudja  district 
of  Bulgaria  from  Moldavia  and  from  the  Russian 
province  of  Bessarabia ;  and  that  the  Pruth  enters 
the  Danube  near  Galatz.  In  the  first  instance, 
the  Russians  did  not  cross  the  Danube  into  the 
Dobrudscha,  but  crossed  the  Pruth  into  Moldavia. 
The  passages  were  made  near  the  villages  of 
Skouliany  and  Leova ;  and  the  troops  quickly 
marched  to  Jassy  or  Yassy,  the  capital  of  Moldavia. 

The  Czar  Nicholas  had  armed  himself  to  the 
adoption  of  this  step  by  the  publication  of  a 
manifesto  (June  ^  J^),*  in  wliich  he  gives  quite  a 
rchgious  tone  to  the  motives  which  actuated  his 
conduct.  He  professes  his  obligation,  as  head  of 
the  Greek  orthodox  church,  to  adopt  stem  measures 
against  the  sultan,  on  account  of  certain  alleged 
infractions  of  agreements  with  the  Christian  sub- 
jects of  the  Porte  ;  ambition,  he  declares,  has  no 
influence  with  him,  nor  does  Russia  either  seek  or 
need  conquests.  It  was  a  manifesto  calculated  to 
rouse  the  religious  fanaticism  of  his  people  ;  and  in 
what  this  fanaticism  consisted,  may  be  seen  from  a 

*  It  1%  frcqaenUy  necessary,  in  Ronian  docnments,  to  give  a 
double  date.  ThSt^  arises  from  the  fact,  that  Russia  atiU  retains  the 
Old  Style,  which  England  abandoned  in  1752,  and  which  has  been 
abandoned  by  most  other  nations.  Jnne  li,  in  Roasia,  oorresponda 
with  June  26  in  England.  In  any  double  date,  the  earlier  of  the 
two  dates  is  Russian.  A  want  of  attention  to  thine  fiiets,  glTes  riM 
to  frequoit  mistakes  on  the  part  of  English  writers. 
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I  fill  appenrt»tl  at  St  Peterslmrg  abmit 

il  \  fill'  St -I  hi  ft/  a  l^tinatau  lVtit'rm\ 

en  iLi  a  prose  triindiition 

:     L.        ,  *  .  li  : — *  Frfmi  tla^  summit  uT 

iknn  nnr  brcllii-en  BtrHch  out  their  hutids  to 

i...r..»  .i.,i  t.irtyer.     Tiieir  sutlcrings  iinj  not 

u  has  com[wission  on  Lbem,  and 

^  >  ,ijjM.p.ii  tor  tjjciti.     It  is  there  tlmt  our 

a  I  reived  the  liolj  bai^tinrUj  vvhidi  res^cn^d 

thjin  Ttoru  the  darkness  of  iduliitry,     TAr/'c  is  the 

KmctusLrv  of  our  faith.     It  its  there  that  tht?  chalice 

hf     '  'urcii  thrrn  to  Ufe.    Tht!  mother  of 

^^  1.  Kief,  holy  and  Bulilimo  city— is 

liter  of  O^natantinojitc?   Thost; 

iQ  us.     They  ctiatiiin  the  pru- 

i^e  ijf  destinies  which  Jirc  griitlitTinf 

-see     AYt?  ijo  forth  to  clui^tise  the 

our  altar,  insuJtetl  lij  the  impions, 

I  n,   hfi!y  %vitr  +      Lot  our  ciy,  the 

That  cry  h :  *'  All 

*rof  tho  Russians!"' 

1  sakl  at  ooi  L — tliat  if  the  Rnssians  were 

n  I  to  Yiifi*jui^li  the  Tnrk^,  it  was  through 

ii  ticn*  impukc  given  by  the  |iriosthood 

ri  inn  Churcli ;  and  it  is  equally  apparent, 

fmni  4*veiits  wbicb  transpired  abont  the  ^anic  time 

,11^  tlie  oiUef  hide  of  the  Datmh<^,  that  the  Tnvks 

-' mnuner  VI  orki-*d  up  to  exdtemunl  by 

-f  Klnin  ;♦  so  much  did  this  couttst 

Mieristica  of  that  most  sad  of 

^n  i'.ijw.'-i--.    ..  ,,  .,,,,^>m  war. 

When  the  Rnsiians  entered  Jass>',  they  found 

'i  IiiuJ  been  done  to  sniooth  their  path— 

<tf  honia^o  Ui  tha  cair  had  been  pre- 

,un^!   uy  I  he  Rn^ian  eruissArios  in  the  city  j  and 

ihi^    iioipodar  of    Moldavia,    Trtiicc!   Ghika,    Wiis 

v*!ry    lukewjifTU    in    his    allegiance    towards    his 

mi^tJT  th<^  Miltun.     It;  like  manner,  wiien  Prince 

(;  -   the  close  of  July,   made  a 

j  1-3   from  Jasiy  to  Bucharest, 

f\,  '   vi  WiiUadiiaj  he  was  receivcHl  by  a 

i],  ,  nfbishups  and  nublesj  with  obsequiou;*- 

ftt**  ai*d  iuinlation.     Wiiatever  may  be  the  state 

f}^  fpiniuti  among  llie  ma^s  of  the   people,  it  is 

t   til  at  the  late  czar— by  nicans  of   stars^ 

r^nnff-boxef^,  awordsj  and  pecaniary  trca* 

intmetliately  useful— exercised  a  power- 

l.  e  over  the  minds  of  official  persons  in 

Ueswly  all  the  conntries  which  Inardered  his  vast 

dunjtiiloiki ;   and,  in  ruspect  to  the  Principalities^ 

1 ,  t>f  religioua  belief  cama  in  aid  of  th  h 

J—    ^spirit 

Before  Ilie  Kalians  encountered  any  Turkish 
fbpceei,  tlicy  eftccted  their  worst  in  spoiling  the 
niDalli  of  the  l»aTinbc,  Of  all  the  chanuda  by 
whidi  tJii^  river  eniptiea  its  waters  Into  the  Black 
ekft,  tlj^  cha^nnel  knf>w^^  as  tho  i^ulina  Mouth  k 
Iko  onlj  onti  pnicli cable  for  lai-gc  shipping.  !t 
Wfts  one  of  the  evil  confic«|uencef(  of  the  Treaty  of 
A'  I  -.  signed  in  18:29,  that  the  Bnlina  Moutli 

\  (ivor  by  Turkey  tk^  Russia,  with  power 

Mio  n(\mr<  nhlcti  Mohnnimctl^Atifl  trtva  to 
( 1 , .  ,11  [■% alent  fi>f  our  'w^i4  M^^fiammm^mMm, 


to  establish  n  quaranltne  station.  This  *pmraiitino 
station  has  been  so  managed  as  lo  give  Uiussta  an 
eifectivc!  control  over  the  trade  of  the  l*anTibt\ 
The  Danube  is  tho  outlet  for  AuRtrian  trade  ^^  iih 
the  Ohick  Sea  and  Constantinople ;  and  Austria, 
interested  in  the  maintenance  of  a  clear  channel, 
ajfrecd  to  tin?  po:?ses>sion  by  Kusfiia  of  the  Snlina 
Mi^uth,  on  erindition  that  a  wmd-bar  acrown  the 
montli  siionld  be  kept  coni5tantly  dredged  aiid 
deepened.  TbiB  condition  Russia  repeatedly 
evaded  ;  and  it  had  for  yeai*s  beetitne  pretty 
ovident,  that  she  was  willing  enough  to  benefit 
OdttSBa  arid  the  Dniester  by  con tribvi ting  U*  ittAg* 
natc  Galatz  anrl  the  Danube.  Austria  had  hmg 
Inul  much  to  complain  of  in  this  respect ;  but  when 
fTtirtchakoflf  entered  the  Principalities,  Ptill  more 
urbitmrj  measures  were  adopted  to  cheek  the  trade 
of  the  Danube.  Although  com  was  sent  ^own  that 
river  in  such  large  quantitjes  in  July  and  August, 
that  more  than  a  thousand  ^esseLj  were  icquired  for 
its  further  removal,  yet  those  vesftcls  wore  cbecki  d 
by  Rus-^ian  obstructiL>ns,  and  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, a  vast  quantity  of  ('oni  wiis  accuraulateilj 
useless  iKilh  to  buyers  and  sellers. 

Mean wdi tie  the  Rua^iana  itssunjed  complete 
governing  control  in  the  Princit^alities ;  ordered 
the  two  hospodars,  Ghika  mid  8tirbey,  to  olK?y  tho 
c/ar  and  not  the  suhan  ;  niade  contributions  on 
the  inhabitants  ;  furced  some  of  the  younger  men 
to  serve  in  the  Russian  army  ;  issued  prochxma- 
tions  and  decrees  in  tlits  cstar  s  name  ;  and  puninbcnl 
those  who  persisted  in  faith fUl  allegiance  to  their 
Ottoman  master.  The  ci^r,  having  gone  too  thr 
to  recede,  made  arrangements  for  strengthening 
Ui^  armies  by  a  new  levy  of  7  in  the  lUOO  ;  and 
Gortchakotf,  assured  of  reinforcements,  became 
more  and  more  arrogant  in  hia  proceedings. 
While  at  Bucharest,  he  l^ucd  a  proclamationj  in 
which  it  isditlicult  to  see  what  difference  was  matlo 
between  the  Deity  and  tiie  ctj^t  r  ^  Russia  is  called 
to  annihilate  paganiEm  ;  and  those  who  would 
opjMjse  her  in  that  sacred  mission,  shall  l>o  anni- 
hilated w^ith  the  pagaujs  I  Lon^  lif^  tQ  the  ciari 
Lojiff  life  to  ihf}  God  of  the  Ilmjfian^  /*  Uiurgevo,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  opposite  Rustchuk, 
svtiB  selected  as  the  chief  Russian  camp^  and  l>y  the 
months  of  September  aiid  October,  many  indica- 
tions were  presentcfl  of  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Russians  to  cross  the  Danube  into  Bulfraria. 

In  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of  the  I'urkish 
government — presently  to  be  noticed — Omar  Pacha 
received  orders  to  ?UTnmon  the  Russian  army  to 
quit  the  Turkish  territories.  Accoitltngly,  on  or 
about  Stb  October,  Omar  Pacha  wrote  thus  to 
Prince  Gortchakoff: 

*  Wliile  the  Sublime  Porte  l\m  exhantted  all 
means  of  conciliation  to  oljtain  at  once  t>eace  and 
its  own  independence,  the  court  of  KuKsia  hiis  ntA 
ceased  to  raise  difliculties  in  the  w*ay  of  aiiy  such 
settlement,  and  has  ended  with  the  Tiidattoii  of 
treaties  —  io  vailing  the  two  PHncipalitiea  of 
Moldavia  and  Wttllachi%  integral  parts  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire. 
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'  True  to  its  pacific  system,  the  Porto,  instead 
of  exercising  its  right  to  make  reprisals,  con- 
fined itself  even  tlien  to  protesting,  and  did  not 
deviate  from  tlie  way  that  might  lead  to  an 
arrangement. 

'  Russia,  on  the  contrary,  far  from  evincing 
corresponding  sentiments,  has  ended  by  rejecting 
the  proposals  recommended  by  the  august 
mediating  courts  —  pro[)osals  which  were  alike 
necessary  to  the  honour  and  to  the  security  of 
the  Porto.  There  only  remains  for  the  latter  the 
indispensable  necessity  of  war.  But  as  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Principalities,  and  the  violation  of 
treaties  which  has  attended  it,  aro  the  veritable 
causes  of  the  war,  the  Sublime  Porte,  as  a  last 
expression  of  its  p.acific  sentiments,  proposes  to 
your  excellency,  by  my  intervention,  the  evacuation 
of  the  two  i)rovinces ;  and  grants  for  your  decision 
a  term  of  fifteen  days,  to  date  from  the  receipt 
of  this  letter.  If  within  this  interval  a  negative 
answer  shall  reach  me  from  your  excellency,  the 
commencement  of  hostilities  will  be  tho  natural 
consequence.* 

Prince  GortchakofTs  reply  to  Omar  Pacha's 
missive  was  brief  enough ;  it  simj)ly  announced 
that  the  prince  Miad  no  orders  to  commence 
hostilities,  nor  to  conclude  peace,  nor  to  evacuate 
the  Principalities.'  It  was  tantamount  to  a 
refusal  to  (iiscuss  such  matters  with  the  Turkish 
generalissimo. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  consider  what  was 
the  military  position  of  Russia  at  that  period ; 
what  amount  of  force  she  had  poured  into  the 
Principalities,  to  secure  her  'material  guarantees  ;* 
what  reserves  w^ere  in  store ;  and  on  what 
principle  of  organisjitiou  her  niilitaiy  system  was 
conducted. 

The  most  discordant  accounts  have  been  written 
concerning  the  numerical  strength  of  the  Russian 
armies — some  writers  magnifying  the  force  to 
nearly  1,500,000  men ;  while  others  enumerate  so 
many  causes  of  weakness,  as  to  bring  down  the 
effective  number  to  something  under  400,(K)0. 
As  in  most  sunilar  cases,  the  truth  probably  occu- 
pies a  middle  position  between  these  extremes. 
Tho  main  bulk  of  the  army  is  entirely  recruited 
from  serfs.  When  once  a  le\7  is  made,  and  a 
peasant  drawn  for  tho  army,  the  clianccs  of  his 
return  to  his  native  village  in  life  and  health  are 
so  few,  that  his  relations  take  leave  of  him  as  one 
about  to  bo  removed  fW)m  them  for  ever !  His 
term  of  service  is  long,  and  during  this  term  his 
hardships  are  many ;  for  blows  and  scanty  food, 
piercing  cold  and  stagnant  marshes,  are  too  often 
the  retuni  for  his  fidelity  to  the  czar  his  master. 
The  infantry  aro  formed  into  regiments  of  the  line, 
the  Guards,  and  the  Grenadiers.  These  regiments 
arc  larger  than  with  us,  comprising  frequently 
four  battalions  of  1000  men  each.  A  Russian 
account,  drawn  np  in  1853,  gives  the  infantry  of 
the  active  army  at  about  504,000;  tho  cavalry, 
63^000 ;  the  artillery,  20,000 ;  the  engineers,  13,000  ; 
besides  this  active  or  movable  army  of  600,000, 


there  were  enumerated  the  corps  of  invalids  and 
criminals  in  the  garrisons  and  hospitals,  forming  a 
stationary'  force  of  90,000  ;  the  reserve  of  250,000, 
formed  to  fill  up  gaps  in  the  active  army,  and 
60,000  irregulars.  All  these  would  form  a  military 
force  of  above  1,000,000,  provided  the  numbers  are 
not  modified  to  suit  the  imperial  views.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  vacancies  are  filled  up 
by  an  annual  levy  of  5  in  1000  of  the  male  inha- 
bitants within  certain  limits  of  age ;  these  recruits 
are  intended  to  replace  those  who  fall  in  war,  and 
those  also — a  mere  fraction — ^who  live  to  be 
discharged  from  the  army  after  their  term  of 
service.  But  in  times  of  exigency,  such  as  those 
which  occurred  in  1853-4-5,  the  levies  are  more 
extensive  and  more  frequent. 

A  diplomatic  paper  of  some  value  gives  the 
numbers  and  positions  of  several  corps  of  the 
Russian  army  just  before  tho  Russians  and  Turks 
were  about  to  come  in  collision.  It  was  written 
by  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour,  the  British  ambassador 
at  St  Petersburg,  apparently  in  reply  to  queries 
forwarded  by  tho  Earl  of  Clarendon.  It  is  dated 
October  27, 1853  ;  and  the  following  is  a  portion  of 
its  contents : — *  The  disposition  of  tho  Russian  forces, 
according  to  an  account  which  your  lordship  may 
rely  upon,  is  as  follows.  The  fourth  corps,  composed 
of  four  divisions  under  tho  orders  of  Frixkce 
Gortchakoff  and  General  Dannenbei^g,  are  quartered 
at  and  about  Bucharest.  This  force  hardly  exceeds 
60,000,  comprising  detached  bodies  of  troops  en- 
gaged in  guarding  the  line  of  the  Danube  some 
200  leagues  in  extent,  from  Widdin  to  Ismail 
The  three  points  of  tho  Danube  which  are  tho  most 
closely  observed,  as  those  at  whidi  the  passage 
of  a  Turkish  army  b  the  most  to  be  apprehended, 
are  Widdin,  Nicopoh,  and  Silistria.  Prince  Gort- 
chakofTs reserves,  formed  of  the  third  corps  of 
00,000,  imdor  the  command  of  General  Baron 
Ostcn-Sacken,  are  in  cantonments  between  Kieff 
and  the  Pruth.  The  fifth  corps,  60,000  strong, 
under  General  Liiders,  aro  quartered  about  Odessa 
and  in  Bessarabia ;  it  was  tlie  third  division  of 
this  corps  which  was  lately  disembarked  at  Souooum 
Kal6.  The  sixth  corps,  another  body  of  60,000 
men,  are  at  present  quartered  at  Moscow.  Two 
^corps  of  cavalry  of  tho  reserve  remain  among 
their  colonies  at  Krumenshuk  and  Kharkoff.  Tho 
second  corps,  commanded  by  General  Paniutinc,  is 
stationed  in  Poland.  The  first  corps,  under  the 
orders  of  General  Sievers,  occnpies  tho  Baltic 
j>ro>inces  and  Lithuania.  The  Corps  de  la  Garde, 
and  that  of  the  Grenadiers,  each  of  40,000  men, 
aro  quartered  in  the  capital,  at  Novogorod,  and 
Narva.  Tho  corps  of  the  Caucasus,  vnih  its  reserve 
division  stationed  at  Taganrog,  forms  a  force  of 
80,000  men.  The  troops  in  Mingrolla,  under  the 
command  of  General  Beboutoff,  which  aro  destined 
to  operato  in  Asia  Minor,  amount  at  present  to 
25,000.  This  foroo,  however,  can  at  any  time  be 
reinforced  by  detachments  from  the  armj  of 
Prince  Woronzow.  I  will  only  observe  that  the 
above  statements,  although  meagro  and  incomplete^ 
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Riuilaxi  SciMkitv. 

Bad  as  this  iyifem  may  bej  it  behovea  Englishmen 
to  b^  eaiitious  in  condemning  if,  until  tho  di»* 
chai*gcd  feijldiera  of  their  own  connfry  arc  better 
provided  for  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case. 

At  tiie  end  of  October,  the  linwlan  troops  Iiad 
spread  thronghoui  tlio  tw<*  Principal  it  ing^  anrl  had 
[penetrated  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Danubo* 
Hero  we  nia»l  leave  thetri  a  wliik*,  and  attend  to 
the  course  of  eventa  in  the  tranjs-Danubian 
provinccg* 


TrRKiatf   PEEPAnATIOHS   FOR  WAR,  UNDER 
OMAR    PACIIA, 

Wldle  OoHchakoff  was  thus  advancing  to  the 
Bannbe,  many  agitating  »cenua  were  occurring  in 
the  Turkish  mctrtjpiilig. 

The  departure  of  Prince  Menchikoff  fbom  Con- 
stantinoplcj  ivith  all  the  indicatious  of  ofended 
hauteur  and  disapfKjintcwJ  diploniacVj  was  of  coui*c 
a  grave  event  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turkiiih  ministers 
anc]  their  Bulifin,  atul  n(>t  less  %q  in  tiic  estimatlanof 
the  ambiiuta4o??  from  the  difiensnt  European  coart«. 
All  Mt  tbat  there  wrib  a  machine  imder  their 
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giiidanco  in  a  very  fragile  and  dislocated  condition  ; 
that  this  machine  would  be  sadly  shaken  by  any 
actual  conflict  with  so  powerful  a  neighbour  as 
Russia ;  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  stave  off  the  evil 
day  as  long  as  possible ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  duty  to 
allay,  rather  than  excite  the  passions  of  the  people. 
Many  writers  have  since  asserted,  that  if  the  Turkish 
government  had  been  left  to  itself  untrammelled 
by  advice  from  the  Allied  ambassadors,  Menchi- 
kofTs  demands  would  probably  have  been  complied 
with.  It  may  bo  so ;  but  Turkey  would  in  that 
case  have  assuredly  been  more  bound  in  shackles 
than  ever,  and  the  Russian  Colossus  would  have 
made  one  more  step  towards  the  planting  of  his 
foot  upon  Constantinople.* 

It  soon  appeared,  that  had  the  mild-tempered 
sultan  been  ever  so  peacefully  disposed  at  that 
period,  he  would  scarcely  have  been  permitted  to 
succumb :  his  own  subjects  would  have  risen  against 
him.  On  the  28th  of  May — Menchikoff  having 
departed  on  the  2l8t — the  Turkish  government 
sent  an  official  note  to  the  several  embassies  of  the 
foreign  powers,  explaining  the  circumstances  which 
had  arisen.  The  note  expressed  the  sultan's 
acquiescence  in  the  Menchikoff  demands  respecting 
the  Holy  Places  ;  it  announced  the  sultan's  deter- 
mination to  issue  a  firman,  consolidating  and 
securing  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church 
throughout  the  Turkish  Empire;  it  stated  that 
Russia  had  insisted  upon  an  express  treaty  with  her, 
and  her  alone,  binding  the  sultan  to  these  new 
arrangements ;  but  it  shewed  how  inconsistent 
this  would  be  with  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  empire.  *  However  great,*  the  note  argues, 
*  may  be  the  desire  of  the  porte  to  cherish  and  pre- 
serve more  and  more  the  most  amicable  relations 
with  Russia,  she  can  never  engage  herself  by  such 
a  guarantee  towards  a  foreign  government,  either 
concluding  with  it  a  treaty,  or  signing  a  simply 
official  note,  without  compromising  gravely  her 
independence  and  the  most  fundamental  rights  of 
the  sultan  over  his  own  subjects.*  The  sultan 
shewed  his  good  faith  by  issuing,  a  few  days  later, 
the  firman  in  question,  addressed  to  the  Greek 
Patriarch  at  Constantinople,  and  confirming  certain 
rights  and  immunities  to  the  Christian  subjects  of 
the  Porte.  A  diplomatic  correspondence  ensued 
between  Reshid  Pacha  on  the  pai-t  of  Turkey,  and 
Count  Nesselrodc  on  the  part  of  Russia  ;  but  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  departure  of  Menchikoff 
was  a  sign  of  warlike  intentions.  It  was  in 
Nesselrode's  note,  of  the  31st  of  May,  that  *  material 
guarantees '  were  spoken  of  as  the  only  means  of 
averting  war :  and  it  is  now  known  that  warlike 
preparations  had  been  commenced  even  before 
that  date. 

When  the  crossing  of  the  Pruth  by  the  Russians 
became  known  at  Constantinople,  the  news  caused 

*  '  Quand  Ic  Colossc  Rusite  aura  an  pied  aax  Dardanell<»i,  un  autre 
6ur  Ic  Sund,  le  vicux  monde  Hora  esclave,  la  liberty  aura  fui  en 
Anierique :  chim(>ro  aujourd'hui  pour  Ics  esprltn  bomi^a,  ccs  trbtes 
prcridiona  seront  un  Jour  cruellement  r<>alls<te8;  car  TEuropo, 
inaladroiteraent  divisilic,  comme  lea  Tillcs  de  la  Ortee  devant  les  rois 
de  Maccduinc,  aura  probablvment  le  roOme  sort.*— Thiers,  Du 
Omsulai  et  de  P Empire, 


great  excitement.  Reshid  Pacha  and  Mustapha 
Pacha,  two  ministers  who  had  endeavoured  to  j 
bring  about  a  peaceful  result  by  negotiation,  ' 
became  at  once  unpopular ;  the  sultan  was  urged 
to  dismiss  them,  and  was  only  prevented  from  so 
doing  by  the  strong  expostulations  of  Lord  Stratford 
de  Redcliffe.  The  Porto  issued  (14th  July)  a 
formal  protest  against  the  invasion  of  the  Princi- 
palities, characterising  that  invasion  as  a  virtual 
declaration  of  war,  and  refusing  to  submit  to  it  as  a 
menace.  The  war-party  in  the  Divan,  or  Grand 
Council  at  Constantinople,  headed  by  Mchemet 
Ali  the  seraskier,  were  desirous  to  precipitate 
matters,  against  the  advice  of  Reshid  Pacha  and 
the  peace-party. 

It  may  be  useful  here  to  explain,  that  the  terms 
*  Divan,*  *  Porte,'  *  Sublime  Porte,'  are  used  conven- 
tionally for  the  great  council  of  tlie  empire,  or  for 
the  ministry,  as  we  should  call  it  in  England.  This 
council  is  formed  by  the  grand  vizier,  tlie  Sheikh- 
ul-Islam,  the  seraskier,  the  capudan  pacha,  and 
other  great  officers  of  state,  equivalent  in  some 
respects  to  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  in 
England.  These  dignitaries  meet  twice  a  week,  in 
ordinary  times,  at  the  house  and  under  the  presi- 
dency of  the  grand  vi/ier,  who  may  be  regarded 
as  the  prime-minister,  to  discuss  and  settle  the 
general  afiairs  of  the  government ;  but  on  special 
occasions,  some  of  the  higher  members  form  a  secret 
or  cabinet  council,  to  decide  matters  of  urgency. 
There  are  ten  subordinate  councils,  presided  over 
respectively  by  the  Ministers  of  Instruction,  Justice, 
War,  Foreign  Affairs,  &c. ;  and  each  comprising 
several  members ;  but  the  principal  ministers 
alone  form  the  Grand  Council,  or  Divan. 

On  one  occasion,  after  the  rupture,  but  before 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  council  was  assembled, 
when  a  body  of  about  forty  sqftas,  or  students 
of  the  Koran,  appeared  and  demanded  admis- 
sion to  the  council-chamber.  On  being  admitted, 
they  presented  a  petition  asking  for  war :  it  was 
in  some  sort  a  fanatic  petition,  for  it  was  signed 
by  ulemas  and  softas — Moslem  haters  of  all 
forms  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
unhappy  features  of  this  war,  that  however 
just  as  between  the  sultan  and  his  would-be 
oppressor  the  czar,  it  has  roused  the  fiery  zeal, 
and  has  indeed  been  in  great  part  caused  by 
the  fiery  zeal,  of  the  followers  both  of  the 
Crescent  and  the  Cross.  The  petition  presented  to 
the  council  contained  many  quotations  from  the 
Koi*an,  enjoining  war  against  the  enemies  of 
Islam  ;  and  its  prayer  hinted  at  threats  of  disturb- 
ance, if  war  were  longer  delayed.  If  any  of  the 
ministei-s  expostulated,  they  were  met  with  the 
answer ;  *  Here  are  the  words  of  the  Koran.  If  you 
are  Mussulmans,  you  are  bound  to  obey.  You  are 
now  listening  to  foreign  and  infidel  ambassadors, 
who  arc  the  enemies  of  the  faith ;  we  are  the 
children  of  the  Prophet;  we  have  an  army,  and 
that  army  cries  out  with  us  for  war,  to  avenge  the 
insults  which  the  giaours  have  heaped  upon  us.' 

A  grand    council    of   a   special   nature    was 
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nUiXc  of  feehng  in  Constiutinople  at  tlmt 
II  indeed,  one  of  great  excitement;  and 

ti  was  forced  onwani  tty  a  pressure?  too 

Bir 't:^  V*   '  'I     Abdal*McUjid  has  low  of 

tiiiwe  dmi  which   cfirrespon^l  Avtth  the 

po}Hi{ar  nntum  q1  a  Turk;  he  iii  a  qnict^  some- 
i»bat  indoknt^  well-meaaing  man,  who  v\ouId 
fULii  allow  the  world  to  go  on  smoothly  without 
nvnch  interference  oil  his  piart,  Tlio  Earl  of 
C^Iidc,  who  saw  the  sultan  in  1653,  says  of 
hini ;  *  He  look®  pale,  old  for  his  age — about 
thirty-one,  \  beheve — and  lie  has  lately  grown 
csrirpfilcnt  The  impressicm  his  aspect  conveys  is 
of  a  lit  kin  gentlcj  unassuniin^j  feeble,  unstrnngf^ 
du  rtru >d  ,  no  energy  of  purjKJse  gleamevl  in  that 
I  itco;  no  an^^iry  t>f  victory  sat  on  that 

t.r  .'*     Tho  wiilfan,  as  sfuzerain   over  the 

Pacha  of  -Kgyjif ,  hail  calleil  upon  bim  for  hig  con- 
tJtigetit  of  troops;  and  thia  call  bad  been  responded 
ta  tnsiUT  weeks  before?  the  actual  commencement 
tif  hosttilitjcs.  An  Egyptian  (ket  arrived  at  Con- 
Btantrmiplc  aa  early  a«  I  be  middle  of  July,  with 
a.  fiTce  of  ]2,(XM>  troftps,  Turcoman  chicfi  bad 
arrived,  also^  from  Asia  Minor,  rouseti  by  tbe 
appruhenilffl  tlangLT  lo  Islam,  and  bad  ofTere*!  to 
htmu  va^t  rtujlnrcrnieut^.  of  the  >^ild  and  turbo- 


1  ri^r^ch  ;ii 

of  tbHr  *fi 
1 

w 
ii 


\^'h<mi  Tiiey  haiJ  under  their  command. 

day,  asscjid)lages  of  the  pco[de  took 

nd  squares  uf  the  metropolis; 

I L^  echo(.Ml  from  one  to  another* 

ii,  the  ulcmas  and  softas  excited 

,  Ji  a  <b^t*i!  that  the  saltan  became 

!c  reared  f*jr  the  safety  of  liimF^elf  and 

:  mv}   be   ri^iuosted   flio   linglish   ami 

to   send    for   two   or    three 

I  were  at  tlmt  time  f^tjiticjncd  a 

■lit  ur  suiithw^ahi  of  the   Dardanelles. 

finne:  and    thi-ro   waii    piesenttid   the 

'■-^  of  six  war-frigates^  three  French 

:<h,  inooreri  in  the  Bo=?phoriis,  and 

^iict  an  unwarlike  sultan  tVom  Im 


Witb  or  wittiout  the  desire  of  the  sultan,  war 
ppr,  r.  .n r  b  1  d  A  I c  vy  o r  8D^(  100  me n  wa<t  made  early 
i  I .  « '  I" ;  and  t  roops  g  rai  I  ual  ly  con  centra!  ed  t  n 

g: Jii-rin  and  near  ConaUntinople,     Under 

Ihir  olil  Turkbli  ^ysrlemi  before  8ultan  Mahmourl, 

•  rU^rf  in  iS0rl4*h  m4  GrttJt  Waten^  p.  Hi. 


father  of  AbiiubMedjid,  had  bepm  to  intrf"fuce  hi« 
army  reforms,  whenever  the  Porte  declar<*d  war,  all 
tlic  inhabitantii  of  each  diBti'ict,  lietweoii  die  at'vs 
of  aiKteen  and  sixty,  were  summone<l  to  join  the 
standanb  of  their  refipectivo  pachas,  and  to  ren* 
de^vouw  at  a  certain  place.  Those  %vbo  liked  the 
war,  and  hked  tbeir  comniandei'Sj'oiiied  tlie  army^ 
but  were  under  no  oblrgation  to  serve  thr<iugliuut 
a  carajiaignj  they  remained,  or  returned  homo, 
as  their  inclination  directed.  Even  tbo  Janig^sarica 
did  tbe  Kame ;  and  abo  the  Spa! us,  or  cavalry. 
This,  in  truth,  h  the  very  spirit  of  Oriental  ivar- 
fare*  l^n dor  the  mode  rn  j»y s  tern,  ho  vv  as  er,  I  ^y  w  h  i  cl  i 
a  standing  army  has  been  formed  on  tbo  European 
model,  a  levy  or  conscription  is  conducted  on 
definite  rule45,  and  each  soldier  becomes  bonnd 
for  a  certain  time. 

At  length,  on  the 4th  of  October,  the  sult-iu  issued 
a  laanifcsto ;  ami  on  tbe  following  day,  a  declaration 
of  war  against  Russia  was  publiaheti  in  C^>nstan- 
tinople.  In  this  declaration,  all  the  main  jioinU  of 
the  cjuarrel  ai'e  touched  upon — tlje  ilestrc  of  Tarkcv 
tf>  I'cmaiu  at  peace ;  the  demands  of  Russia  con- 
cerning the  Holy  1*1  aces ;  the  unreasonable  tone  in 
which  tlioRc  denmnd.'*  w*cre  made ;  tbe  founding 
of  new  claims  respecting  the  Greek  Church,  after 
the  question  of  the  Holy  Places  had  l>ecn  apjia* 
rently  settlo«l  \  the  aei/ure  of  the  Prinei  pah  lien  as 
a  '  material  guarantee  ; '  tbo  '  Vienna  Note/  and 
its  conditions;  the  evident  deKire  of  Russia  that 
tho  terms  of  that  note  should  be  left  vague^  in 
order  that  she  might  interpret  them  as  she  pleiisefl ; 
an<l  tlio  necessity  thence  arising  that  Turkey  should 
repul  aggression  by  force  of  anns,  A  singular 
proof  w  as  afforded  of  the  degree  in  which  Turkey 
now  conforms  to  the  usages  of  European  liationu, 
in  comparison  with  the  system  of  past  days.  Bir 
Janies  Porter  was  British  amI>assador  at  Constan- 
tinople exactly  a  century  ago;  and  Bir  George 
Larpent,  in  bis  recent  publication  of  Porter's 
manuscripts^*  gives  the  ambassadors  account  of 
the  Turkish  mode  of  declaring  war  in  tlioso  days : 
*  When  the  Turks  have  forme^l  a  resolution  to 
declai*o  war  against  any  i>osver,  tbcy  discover  their 
resentment  immediately  by  their  treatment  of 
its  minister;  they  imagine  that,  by  iuNnlting 
his  person,  they  affront  tbe  crowtred  head  that 
has  offcn<led  tJiem  ■  and  consider  bim  an  h*^tago 
in  tbeir  liandsv^  whom  tbey  must  secure.  Their 
Constant  practice  has  been  to  imprison  them  in 
the  Seven  Tuwurs/  Compare  the  above  with  Uio 
foHowing  parai^raph,  in  the  declaration  of  war 
iJi  lSo3  :— *  It  is  distinctly  to  be  understood,  that 
should  the  i-cply  of  Prince  Gortchakofl"  (to  tbe 
demand  for  the  evacuation  of  tbe  PrineipaliLic*^) 
bo  negative,  the  Rus^sian  agents  are  to  rjnit  tbo 
Ottoman  staters,  and  that  the  commercial  relations 
of  the  respective  subjects  of  the  two  governments 
shall  l»e  broken  off.  At  the  same  time^  tbe  Sublime 
Porte  will  not  consider  it  just  to  lay  an  embargo 
upon  Euasian  merchant- vessels^  as  has  been  the 

•  JXir^fy  i  it$  Histonf  and  PfuffirtUt 
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practice.  Consequently,  they  will  be  warned  to 
resort  either  to  the  Black  Sea,  or  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  as  they  shall  see  fit,  within  a  term  which 
shall  hereafter  be  fixed.  Moreover,  the  Ottoman 
government,  being  unwilling  to  place  hinderances 
in  the  way  of  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
subjects  of  friendly  powers,  wiU,  during  the  war, 
leave  the  straits  open  to  their  mercantile  marine.' 

No  sooner  was  war  thus  declared,  than  Constan- 
tinople became  wild  with  excitement.  The  decla- 
ration or  manifesto  was  read  in  all  the  mosques, 
and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  Wealthy 
Turks  at  once  made  large  contributions  to  the 
national  treasury,  to  enable  the  sultan  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  the  war;  and  some  offered  to 
clothe  and  equip  bodies  of  troops.  The  Bosphorus 
was  alive  with  caiques,  or  boats,  bringing  over 
Turcomans  and  Bashi-Bazouks  from  Asia — pic- 
turesque ragged  rascals,  who  would  certainly 
fight  for  Islam,  but  who  had  a  keen  eye  for 
plunder  whenever  opportunity  should  offer.  It 
was  a  strange  sight  at  Constantinople  in  October ; 
Turcomans,  Eoords,  Arabs,  armed  with  scimitars, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  lances,  roamed  about 
the  streets,  bringing  back  the  past  scenes  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  when  the  OsmanH*  conquered 
Constantinople  ;  and  these  contrasted  wilh  the 
picturesque  Albanian,  and  the  Europeanised  Nizam, 
or  regular  troops. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  notice  the  Turkish 
army,  its  numbers  and  its  organisation.  Russia, 
as  has  been  seen,  has  at  command  an  armed  force 
of  vast  amount,  even  if  we  take  the  lowest  of  many 
different  estimates ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  know 
how  far  Turkey  is  capable  of  meeting  her  formid- 
able neighbour  in  the  field.  Turkey,  besides 
difficulties  of  other  kinds,  has  had  to  contend  with 
that  of  substituting  a  European  for  an  Asiatic 
organisation  of  her  armies. 

The  modem  reforms,  or  attempts  at  reform,  in 
Turkey,  are  closely  associated  with  the  terrible 
massacre  of  the  Janissaries  in  bygone  years — ^that 
coup  d'dtat  which,  like  some  other  coups  d'6tat,  has 
been  often  regarded  as  a  necessary  though  violent 
cure  for  a  social  malady.  The  Janissaries  were,  for 
the  most  part,  chosen  from  the  robust  Moslems  of 
Bosnia  and  Albania ;  and  they  gradually  acquired, 
through  the  favour  of  successive  sultans,  such  an 
enormous  military  power,  as  virtually  to  rule  the 
whole  empire;  for  the  Janissaries  had  more  con- 
cern than  any  other  persons  in  the  setting  up  and 
pulling  down  of  sultans.  The  existence  of  this 
troop  of  body-guards  rendered  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment unfitted  for  any  amalgamation  with  the 
powers  of  Christian  nations.  The  Divan  could 
promise  nothing  with  certainty,  for  the  Janissaries 
could  revoke  its  decisions ;  and  it  could  accomplish 
no  reforms  which  interfered  with  the  immunities, 
or  offended  the  prejudices,  of  this  powerful  body. 
They   usurped   the    chief   appointments   of  the 

«  Otmanli  and  Ottoman  are  nearly  equlralent  terma,  derived  from 
Oaman  or  Olhman,  vrho  founded  the  present  Tarklah  dynoaty  abont 
a  century  before  the  Turks  captured  Oonatantinople. 


government,  holding  or  conferring  them  nearly 
as  they  pleased;  and  they  inspired  much  terror 
in  the  population  by  their  lawlessness  and  cruelty. 
When,  therefore,  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud  began 
to  play  the  part  of  an  Osmanli  Peter  the  Great, 
reforming  and  civilising  his  subjects  whether  they 
would  or  not,  he  found  the  Janissaries  the  first  great 
bar  to  his  progress.  These  men  were  medieval 
rather  than  modem  soldiers,  and  they  gradually 
found  themselves  eclipsed  in  strategy  and  tactics 
by  soldiers  who  had  studied  the  modem  art  of 
war.  The  sultan  resolved  on  the  re-organisation 
of  his  army  on  the  European  model ;  the  Janis- 
saries refused  to  submit ;  and  hence  arose  a  choice 
between  two  evils — either  to  see  the  state  cmmble 
to  pieces,  or  to  crush  this  unmanageable  body. 
The  sultan  chose  the  latter  alternative,  and  achieved 
his  work  in  a  tragical  way :  he  caused  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Janissaries,  25,000  in  number,  to  bo 
massacred  in  June  1825 ;  and  thus  ended  a  militaiy 
corps  which  had  existed  during  four  centuries  and 
a  half.  The  Nizam  Djedid,  or  Europeanised  troops, 
triumphed  over  the  Janissaries,  who  refused  to  be 
Europeanised. 

Most  writers  agree  in  opinion  that  this  destruction, 
terrible  though  it  was,  has  been  salutary  to  Turkey. 
The  road  was  cleared  for  the  introduction  of  mea- 
sures which  could  alone  secure  the  existence  of  a 
tottering  empire.  Since  this  change,  the  Turkish 
troops,  if  well  commanded,  have  shown  that  they 
can  adapt  themselves  to  European  discipline  with- 
out losing  their  old  bravery.  The  Divan  regained 
the  power,  which  it  had  so  long  virtually  lost  by 
the  arrogant  assumption  of  the  Janissaries,  of 
guiding  its  own  councils,  and  organising  its  own 
army.  But  Turkey  has,  nevertheless,  suffered  in 
many  ways  by  this  sudden  and  startling  act.  As 
soon  as  the  Janissaries  were  despatched,  Sultan 
Mahmoud  resolved  to  carry  out  his  schemes  of 
reform  in  costume,  usages,  tactics,  and  conscription. 
These  reforms  were  repugnant  te  Moslem  feeling. 
The  Osmanli  saw  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
continue  to  fight  the  infidel  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  and  he  long  and  stubbornly  resisted  the 
sultan's  European  tendency.  The  new  regulations 
were  often  enforced  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  many  a  bloody  scene  was  the  consequence.  It 
is,  moreover,  to  be  observed  that,  after  the  massacre 
of  the  Janissaries,  there  was  scarcely  a  Mussulman 
family  in  Bosniar  and  Albania  who  had  not  to 
deplore  the  loss  of  some  relative ;  and  there  thence 
arose  a  deadly  hatred  against  the  government  in 
those  pachaliks.  How  that  hatred  shewed  itself, 
may  be  easily  explained.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  despotic  arrogance  of  the  Janissaries,  they 
were  always  ready  to  defend  the  Ottoman  Empire 
from  enemies,  whether  Russian  or  any  other. 
When,  however,  the  tragedy  had  been  fulfilled, 
the  state  of  things  became  changed.  The  few  who 
fled,  and  saved  their  lives,  raised  to  a  greater  pitch 
of  ftiry  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen ;  while 
a  host  of  fanatic  Mussulman  priests  went  about 
everywhere   exciting    the    people   to   vengeance 
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agiinst  tho  reforming  snitan.  When  tho  Russians 
ioTided  Turkey  in  1828-9,  the  fhiit  of  these  dis- 
eontents  shewed  itself  plainly ;  for  the  sultan  in 
Tiin  endeavoured  to  persuade  tho  Mussulmans  of 
Bonua  and  Albania  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
giuNir-the  Ozar  of  Russia ;  for  they  deemed  the 
ndtan  himself  little  better  than  a  giaour — an  enemy 
to  the  true  faith.  Much  of  Omar  Pacha's  military 
ikill  has  been  exerted  in  quelling  disturbances 
imoDg  these  people ;  and  Turkey  yet  fbcls  the 
opposition  of  those  Moslems  who,  being  what  we 
migjit  term  Tories  in  their  creed,  have  never 
rriishcd  the  Radical  or  reforming  tendencies 
of  Saltan  Mahmoud.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
itruge  things  in  Turkey,  that  the  Slavon  Moslems 
of  Bosnia — ^those  who  were  Slavonic  Christians  a 
few  centuries  ago — are  more  bigoted  in  their  faith 
ud  usages  than  even  the  regular  Turks  themselves 
—the  Moslems  of  the  race  of  Osman. 

The  old  or  unreformed  Turkish  army  comprise*! 

the  Spahis  and  the  Janissaries,  highly  favoured 

caraliT    and  infantry  bodies;   together   with    a 

iaiger  number  of  troops  of  inferior  grade.     Tho 

campaigning  tactics  were  based  on  the  plan  of 

leDding  forth  the  humbler   troops  to  bear  the 

baiden  and  bloodshed  of  the  contest,  and  then 

winning  the  day  by  a  terrible  onslaught  with  the 

Spahis  and  Janissaries,  who  came  fresh  upon  an 

exhausted  enemy.     It  was  this  impetuous  mode 

of  attack  "with  the  choice  reserve  corps  which 

gained  %o  many  victories  for  tho  Osmanlis  in  past 

a2es.      When   the   modem    European    infantry 

system  became  perfected,  and  a  line  of  troops 

steadily  met  with  the  bayonet  the  fierce  attack  of 

any  horse-troops  whatever,  then  did  the  Oriental 

Fjstem  of  tlie  Turks  cease  to  produce  its  wonted 

and  wonderful  results. 

Under  the  influence  of  tho  reforms  wrought  by 
Saltans  Mahmoud  and  Abdul-Medjid,  tho  Turkish 
army  lias  assumed  a  state  partaking  both  of  the 
European  and  the  Oriental.  In  the  first  place, 
the  bulk  of  the  active  army  is  grouped  in  six 
orv/iur,  or  divisions,  each  of  which  constitutes  a 
kind  of  small  army  in  itself.  In  a  state  of  peace, 
these  six  divisions  are  located  in  as  many  different 
parts  of  the  wide-spreading  empire — from  the 
Hungarian  frontier  in  the  north-west,  to  Mesopo- 
tamia in  the  south-east ;  but,  in  a  state  of  war, 
these  locations  would  of  course  be  modified.  Tho 
division  stationed  at  or  near  Constantinople  is 
treated  as  a  kind  of  Imperial  Guard,  and  is  better 
trained,  clothed,  and  armed  than  tlio  rest.  This 
organisation  into  six  camps,  army  corps,  or  divi- 
sions, was  completed  in  1843 ;  and  the  six  armies 
10  formed  constitute  the  Nizam,  or  regular  troops. 
The  men  are  engaged  for  five  years,  after  whicli 
tfaey  may  retire  to  their  homes ;  but  at  any  time 
during  the  next  seven  years,  they  are  liable  to  be 
cdled  oat  to  active  duty  as  a  reserve  corps,  under 
tiw  name  of  the  BSdif,  It  will  be  useful  to  bear 
b  mind  this  relation  between  the  Nizam  and  tho 
Udit  The  government  provides  directly  for  all 
fta  vasts  of  the  soldiers;    and,   according  to 


M.  Ubidni,  each  man  receives,  in  addition  to  the 
different  articles  necessary  for  his  equipment,  daily 
rations  of  tho  following  amounts : — 


800  dirhems. 

=     2}  lbs.  bread, 

80        *         .        . 

.     =     8    oz.  meat, 

15 

=     1    oz.  butter, 

23         .»         .        . 

.     =     2    oz.  rice, 

G 

=          oz.  salt, 

1  lb.  vegetables. 

Each  ordu,  or  army,  is  commanded  by  a  mushir 
(field-marshal) ;  it  has  two  corps,  each  under  a 
ferik  (general  of  division) ;  each  cor]>s  has  three 
brigades,  under  as  many  iivas  (generals  of  brigade). 
Tho  seraskier  pacha  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
whole  six  ordus  collectively.  Each  ordu  com- 
prises 6  regiments  of  infantr)--,  4  of  cavalry,  and 
1  of  artillery;  and  amounts,  when  complete,  to 
about  21,000  men.  Each  infantry  regiment  has 
4  battalions,  of  8  companies  each;  the  colonel 
of  each  regiment  is  a  mir  aiai\  while  the  com- 
mandant of  each  battalion  is  called  a  binrboihi. 
The  cavalry  regiments  consist  of  6  squadrons  each. 
The  artillery  regiments  each  comprise  70  guns. 

So  far  as  the  theory  of  this  organisation  is 
concerned,  it  seems  to  be  well  conceived.  Each 
oi-du,  or  complete  army,  has  its  own  distinct  store 
of  mat6riel ;  besides  its  tents  and  stores,  it  has 
a  triple  supply  of  ammunition.  The  R6dif  is 
divided  into  ordus  as  well  as  the  Nizam ;  each 
army  corps  of  active  troops  having  its  own  reserve 
or  redif,  marshalled  into  regiments,  battalions, 
squadrons,  and  companies,  and  commanded  by  a 
staff  of  officers.  The  redif  assembles  once  u 
month  at  the  head-quarters  of  its  ordu ;  and  its 
officers  are  under  the  direct  control  of  tho  mushir 
of  the  ordu.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  r^if 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  another  army,  and  raises 
the  total  force  of  each  ordu  or  army  to  something 
like  40,000  men. 

But  the  nizam  and  the  redif  do  not  constitute 
the  whole  force  of  the  Turkish  army.  There  are 
four  central  corps  of  artillery,  together  about  5200 
strong ;  there  is  a  brigade  of  engineers,  about 
1600 ;  there  are  detached  corps  at  Crete,  Tripoli, 
and  Tunis,  16,000;  there  are  the  Auxiliary  troops, 
which  vary  in  amount  according  to  the  willingness 
of  the  pachas  of  the  respective  provinces  to  assist 
their  sultan  in  times  of  difficulty ;  there  are  the 
Irregular  troops,  consisting  of  the  semi-barbarous 
Bashi-Bazouks  and  other  wild  adventurers,  who 
arc  with  difficulty  brought  under  subjection  to 
European  discipline.  It  is  a  remarkable  element 
in  tlie  recent  reforms,  too,  that  a  very  efficient 
Turkish  constabulary  or  police  has  been  formed. 
Tliey  serve  as  a  i)ermanent  guard  whenever  the 
ordu  has  to  leave  its  appointed  location.  Tho 
whole  constabulary  is  divided  into  brigades ;  each 
brigade  into  companies,  officereil  by  captains ;  and 
each  company  into  detachments,  under  sergeants. 
The  territorial  arrangement  is  such,  that  every 
tyala,  or  great  division  of  the  empire,  has  a 
constabulary  brigade;  every  province  in  each 
eyalet  has  a  constabulary  company;  and  every 
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lepartment  in  each  province  has  a  constabulary 
detachment.  The  constables  are  all  well  mounted 
antl  armed,  and  they  form  collectively  a  valuable 
body  of  30,000  men — presenting  some  points  of 
resemblanec  to  the  constabulary  force  in  Ireland. 

A  rough  estimate  has  been  made,  that  these 
several  bodies  of  armed  defenders  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  may,  in  their  fullest  organisation,  present 
something  like  the  following  numbers : — 

The  Nizam,       .  .        .        .     =  150,000 

»    R«dif,     .         .  .         .           =  150,000 

•    Auxiliaries,  .        .        .      =  120,000 

»    Irregulars,     .  .        .          =  90,000 

-    Constabulary,  .        .        .     =  30,000 

Total,     .  .        .        .  540,000 

But  tliis,  like  many  other  armies  on  paper,  differs 
widely  from  the  number  which  the  sultan  could 
actually  make  available  at  any  given  time.  The 
sultan  would  have  as  much  difficulty  in  raising 
and  maintaining  300,000  as  the  czar  in  raising 
and  maintaining  1,000,000 — perhaps  more.  The 
Ottoman  government  made  two  levies  during  the 
course  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1853,  and 
called  upon  its  various  tributary  pachas  to  come 
forth  in  defence  of  Islam.  Troops  gradually 
concentrated  towards  the  Danube,  as  the  line  of 
operation  most  threatened  by  Russia;  and  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  mark  out  a  course  of 
strategy  for  the  defence  of  the  principal  towns  in 
Bulgaria.  What  attitude  England  and  France 
assumed  at  this  time,  with  their  powerfiil  fleets 
near  at  hand  but  doing  nothing,  will  come  for 
consideration  in  a  future  chapter.  All  we  have 
at  present  to  bear  in  mind  is,  that  Turkey  entered 
upon  the  contest  single-handed. 

Who  was  the  general  selected  by  the  czar  to 
manage  the  Danubian  campaign,  has  been  stated ; 
and  it  now  becomes  desirable  to  glance  similarly 
at  GortchakofiTs  antagonist,  Omar  Pacha,  a  much 
more  remarkable  man — remarkable  for  his  change 
of  nationality,  his  change  of  religion,  his  cool 
bravery,  his  unquestioned  skill  as  a  military  leader, 
and  the  success  which  has  almost  uniformly 
attended  his  movements  in  the  field. 

Omar  Pacha's  career  has  indeed  been  a  strange 
one.  Bom  at  the  village  of  Vlaski,  in  Croatia,  in 
1801,  he  was  an  Austrian  subject.  His  name  was 
Lattas,  and  his  father  was  administrator-general  of 
the  circle  of  Ogulini.  He  studied  while  a  youth  in 
the  school  of  mathematics  at  Thurm,  in  Transyl- 
vania; and  then  entered  the  Austrian  military 
corps  of  Ponts  et  Chauss6es.  The  young  man, 
Michael  Lattas,  wrote  well  and  quickly,  and  had  a 
competent  knowledge  of  mathematics ;  but  after 
filling  a  clerkship  in  two  government  offices,  he 
quarrelled  with  his  rulers  and  his  religion ;  passed 
over  the  frontier  into  Turkey  in  1830,  and  became 
a  Mohammedan.  The  reasons  for  these  changes 
do  not  appear  to  be  well  known.  He  became 
clerk  to  a  Turkish  trader  at  Widdin ;  and  under 
the  Oriental  name  of  Omar,  he  next  became 
tutor  in  a  wealthy  family — ^his  knowledge  of  the 
Servian^  Italian,  and  German  languages  being  of 


great  service  to  him.  AVhen  his  patron  removed 
to  Constantinople,  Omar  gradually  learned  the 
Turkish  language,  and  by  degrees  became  ac- 
quainted with  military  men.  He  obtained  a 
situation  in  one  of  the  military  schools  established 
by  the  late  Sultan  Mahmoud;  and  in  thb  situation 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Khosron  Pacha,  the 
sultan's  right-hand  man  in  the  military  reforms 
then  in  progress.  The  old  pacha  admitted  him  into 
the  army,  made  him  his  aid-do-camp,  and  got  him 
the  appointment  of  writing-master  to  the  future 
sultan,  Abdul-Medjid,  then  a  boy.  Omar  soon 
afterwards  married  Khosrou's  wa^ — a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  last  of  the  Janissaries.  He  threw 
himself  energetically  into  the  army  reforms 
planned  by  the  sultan,  fii-st  as  chief  of  battalion, 
and  then  as  aid-fle-camp  and  interpreter  to  General 
Chzanowski,  who  instructed  the  Turkish  troops  in 
European  tactics  at  Constantinople.  Ever  active, 
he  was  next  employed  in  superintending  a  topo- 
graphical survey  in  Bulgaria  and  Wallachia — an 
ai)prenticeship  which  proved  to  be  of  immense 
service  to  him  when  he  had  to  manage  a  Danubian 
campaign  in  later  years.  He  was  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  when  Abdul-Medjid  came  to  the  throne 
in  1839 ;  but  he  was  rapidly  promoted  to  the  offices 
of  colonel  and  majoi^general.  Up  to  this  time  he 
had  seen  no  service  in  the  field  ;  but  between  1840 
and  1847,  ho  was  employed  in  quelling  insurrec- 
tions in  Syria,  Albania,  and  Bosnia — insurrections 
from  wliich  Turkey  is  seldom  free  more  than  a 
few  months  at  a  time.  His  services  in  this  way 
brought  him  the  honours  of  lieutenant-general  and 
pacha.  In  1848,  he  had  a  delicate  mission,  partly 
military  and  partly  diplomatic,  in  the  Princi- 
paUties ;  and  his  imperial  master  signified  his 
approval  of  his  services,  by  conferring  on  him  the 
dignity  of  mushir.  In  1851,  when  the  Moslem 
inhabitants  of  Bosnia  refused  to  bend  to  the 
reforming  tendencies  of  the  sultan,  Omar — now 
Omar  Pacha — was  sent  against  them ;  and  both  in 
Bosnia  and  Montenegro  he  displayed  great  mili- 
tary abilities.  When  the  troubles  broke  out  with 
Russia  in  1853,  Omar  was  appointed  generalissimo 
of  the  Turkish  army ;  and  worthy  did  he  after- 
wards prove  himself  of  the  choice.  There  is  a 
remarkable  mixture  of  the  Oriental  and  the  culti- 
vated European  in  Omar.  The  author  of  the 
Frontier  Land*  of  the  Christian  and  the  Turk  thus 
speaks  of  Omar  and  his  family,  whom  he  met 
during  the  Bosnian  campaign  of  1851 :  *  I  stayed 
the  whole  day  at  the  camp  with  his  officers,  who 
shewed  nie  every  possible  attention  in  their  tents. 
When  the  retreat  was  beat,  the  whole  troops  turned 
out,  and  gave  three  cheers  of,  "Padishah  chok 
yasha!**  and  I  then  returned  to  town.  On  my 
way,  I  met  Omar  Pacha  in  a  small  open  carriage, 
drawn  by  four  very  handsome  Hungarian  horses, 
with  his  little  daughter  Emin6  on  his  knee,  and  s 
brilliant  stafi*  following  him  on  horseback.  Hi 
wife  and  her  mother  occupied  a  chariot-and-fonr 
and  a  caleche  came  next,  with  the  daughter 
French  governess,  the  wife's  German  lad/s-mai' 
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twii    fumale    slaves ;    atid    the    cortege   wiia 

by  aniieil  rct-ain(^ri  of  tbe  pacha  «>u  hi>rse- 

aimI    a   half   stqnatlruii   of   laucei-s.     They 

taking   Iheu-   mui%\    evening   cjfercisc!   **  oo 

sJ'jpt;^.**      Etriiii6   ia   a  fuetty  child  of  nine 

uiil,    already    hctnitlKd   W    tlio    son    of   a 

ag^Uhcrl  Turkbh  aUt4fauian.     Omar  Fficha'a 


wift*  b  young,  fiiir-hftired,  and  good-looking,  as 
Ikr  as  1  could  jm^ge  through  tho  fcemi-traiisparcnt 
yaahiDak.' 

At  the  end  of  Octoher  1853^  tbon,  a  Russian 
army  under  Prmco  Gortchakofr,  and  a  Turkish 
army  undur  Oiiuu-  Pacha,  rat^t  facu  to  face  on  tho 
opposite  banks  of  the  Danube. 


Hie  Holy  Bcjmkiire. 


CHAPTER   IL 


CAMPAIGN   ON   THE   DANUBE   IN   1853-*. 


HE  campaign  on  tlic  Dfinub^ 
''in  1853-4  ^iU  ever  remain  an 
konourablo  memento  for  the  Turks. 
Theirs  wcve  the  efforts ;  theirs  the 
^strategy  J  theira  the  danger  j  theirs 
the  success ;  and  theirs  also  should  be 
^  ^1  the  prai£!o.  The  English  and  French 
^  — the  one  powerful  hj  gea^  and  the  other 
J't^iH  ^'^  ^^^*^ — ^^TQ  dancing  attendance  on  the 
JWy  diplomatist-^,  striving  to  utera  the  torrent  of 
^  Kossian  aggression  hy  paper  missivei.  How 
tins  wad  manifested  J  aud  by  what  steps  Englifh  and 
French  troops  were  drawn  upon  Turkish  BoiJ,  will 
be  explained  in  the  next  chapter.  The  present 
is  of  right  devoted  to  the  Turks,  who  fought  well 
before  any  allies  came  to  their  aid* 

Omar  Pacha,  as  has  already  been  stated,  waa 
commissioned  hy  his  sultan  to  manage  the  important 
strategetical  operations  oeceseaiy  in  a  contest  with  eo 
forraidahle  an  opponent  as  Ruisia^  The  formation 
of  a  plan  partly  preceded,  partly  followedj  the  actual 
terra  inat  ion  of  peace.  The  formal  declaration  of  wa  r 
by  Turkey  on  the  5th  of  October,  was  a  document 
of  conn^iderable  length ;  for  it  entered  into  various 
paiiiculaTS  and  reasonings,  intended  to  jnstiiy  the 
course  which  the  Forte  felt  compelled  to  puisne. 
The  Russian  declaration  in  reply  to  it,  given  in  the 
Gazette  de  St  Pmerd^rg^  was  more  bdef,  and  was 
couchcil  as  follows : — *  By  the  grace  of  God,  wo, 
Nicholas  I,,  Emperor  and  Autocrat  of  all  the 
Rusisians,  kc.^  make  known  as  foUows:  By  our 
manifesto  of  the  ^}  of  June,  in  the  present  year, 
we  made  known  to  our  faithM  and  dearly  beloYod 
subjects  the  motives  which  had  placed  ufl  nnder 
the  obligation  of  demanding  from  tlie  Ottoman 
Porte  inviolable  guarantees  in  favour  of  the  saci'od 
right  of  the  orthodox  church.  We  also  announced 
to  them,  that  all  our  efforts  to  recall  the  Porte,  by 
means  of  amicable  persuasion ,  to  sentiments  of 
equity,  and  to  the  ;feithflil  obsen-ance  of  treaties, 
had  remained  unfruitful,  and  that  wo  had  conse- 
quently deemed  it  indispensable  to  cause  our  troops 
Co  advance  into  the  Danubian  Principalities ;  but 
in  taking  this  step,  we  still  entertained  the  hope 
that  the  Porte  would  acknowledge  its  wrong-doinj^, 
and  would  decide  on  acceding  to  our  just  demands. 
Our  expectation  has  been  frustrated.  Bven  tlio 
chief  powers  of  Europe  have  sought  in  vain,  by 


thoir  exhortations,  to  shake  the  bhnd  obstinacy  of 
the  Ottoman  government  It  is  by  a  declaration 
of  war,  by  a  proclamation  filled  with  lying  accu- 
sations against  Russia,  that  it  has  responded  to  the 
pacific  efforts  of  Europe,  i^  well  as  to  our  spirit  of 
long-^nffering.  At  last^  euroUmg  iu  the  ranks  of 
its  army  revolutionary  exiles  from  all  countries, 
the  Porte  has  jitst  commenced  hostiUties  on  the 
Danube,  Russia  is  challenged  to  the  combat ;  and 
siho  has  BO  other  course  left  her  than,  putting  her 
trust  in  Qod,  to  liave  recourse  to  force  of  arms,  aud 
80  compel  the  Ottoman  government  to  reepcct 
treaties,  and  to  obta^in  reparation  for  the  insults 
with  which  it  has  responded  to  our  most  moderate 
demands,  and  to  our  moat  legitimate  solicitudo 
for  the  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith  in  the  East, 
professed  also  by  the  people  of  Russia.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  our  faithful  subjects  will 
join  theur  prayers  to  those  which  we  address  to 
the  Almighty,  beseeching  Him  to  bless  with  His 
hajul  our  arms  in  this  just  and  holy  causcj  which 
has  always  found  ardent  defenders  in  our  ancestors. 
—Done  at  Czarskoe-Selo,  the  20th  day  of  October 
(1st  of  November),  in  the  year  of  grace  1853,  and 
the  twenty-eighth  of  our  reign. — Nicholas.' 

Russia  thus  stated  that  to  be  white  which  Turkey 
had  designated  black,  and  «ioc  ter^d^  but  such  is 
almost  necessarily  the  case  in  declarations  and 
counter-declarations  of  war.  Czarskoe-Selo,  it  may 
here  be  mentioned,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  czar's 
residences,  a  few  miles  south  of  8t  Petersburg, 

In  tracing  the  events  of  the  campaign  which 
followed  these  two  declarations,  it  may  be  well  to 
describe,  first,  the  materials  with  which  Omar 
Pacha  had  to  work,  and  the  field  whereon  his 
operations  had  to  he  conducted. 


FOHCES  AKD  BTHATEOY  OF  OMAA  FACUA, 

The  Turkish  army,  it  will  l>c  remembered,  is 

composed  of  five  ordus — the  Nuam,  or  regiments 
of  the  line  ;  the  RMif,  or  reserve  ;  the  Auxiliaries, 
fUmished  by  the  nearly  independent  tributary 
pachas  J  the  IiTcgulars,  from  any  and  every  source  i 
and  the  Constabulary. 

The  amount  of  the  Turkish  forces  at  the  time 
when  Omar  Facha  took  the  field  wa^  estimated  as 
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wem    litxmt    l2lO,(XJO    men    in 
bcHrw?n  tlio  Balkan  and  the  DanTibe ; 
^  luid  the  north- western  v 

I  fW\0  on  the   Sernao    ' 

I  i*i,  around  Adrianfip!*) ;  aud  fmni 

V  in  Asiiv— making  a  total  of  abmtt 

Ir  of  ft  million  under  arms*  Thare  was 
■g^^ty  spirit  aX  work  at  the  time ;  for 
^^m  w^ro  bcUig  made  for  emh<i^!ng 


r^f,  to  be  stationed  around  Oon- 
■  one  tir  two  other  choson  points. 
I  -:m  t  the  arseunJs  produced  in  one 

i  f^^  nnd  !tm munition  for 

r  itinujile  Fuppliod  in  one 

:i  ihv  thL^  rCiVii  cavalry:  and  the 
I  eamo  forward  with  tbc  ntn^iust 

iti^  W  tiLiht  for  Islam  and  llie  miltaTL    In 
to   thi?t   pfi^nf>tir   gifts   poured  in   from 
-ji? '  Vj  liorse?,  houses,  lands. 

I  fti*t;ii  o  havo  Iween  the  case  in 

the  itatngoutstiu  ciinse. 
tbtfrif  of  Gulhan^,  which  iutro* 
ref^inn!*  in  183Q»  and  e^ipecialty 
of  1843^  which  reniodeBcd  the 
Trimeh  system,  tho  Turkish  rcpdiir 
worn  a  neat  and  simple  nnilbrm, 
n?«t  from  the  ample  flowing  garment* 
u]  Tnfi — the  Turk  of  nnr  books  antl 
11  The  dress  coUsSist^  of  blue 

..r, ,.  ►..vastiMl  round  jacket  of  coarse 
ft'osat  to  the  collar,  and  red  edges  to 
lite  erost-hcltj),    Theru  arc  two  or 
in  respect  to  this  dr^^s.    In  the 


first  place,  the  shoes  are  of  a  very  glipshod  diame- 
ter— an  imperfect  hybrid  hotween  the  European 
and  the  Asiatic.  In  the  second  place^  tronser-strapii 
are  worn — always  embarrassing^  to  a  soldier,  and 
particularly  iBeoDrenieiit  to  men  who&o  religion 
roquirtJi  that  they  should  take  oft'  their  shoes  on 
entering  a  mo^ne.  In  the  thinl  place,  the  fez 
- — the  red  brimless  hat  or  cap— must  assuredly  be 
Ycrj  unEuitable  for  a  iunny  climate.  This  foz  is 
heartily  abused  by  Europeans.  M.  Golorin  aays  : 
'Tho  tnrban  gires  more  expression  to  tht3  eyes. 
Our  hats  are  ridiculous  ;  but  the  fez  worn  by  the 
Turkish  army  m  still  worse — ^neither  protecting  the 
^es  from  the  aun^  nor  the  head  from  the  enemy's 
sword/  Nor  is  Captain  Spencer  in  any  degree 
better  disposed  toward«  it :  *  Among  all  the  various 
coverings  for  the  hcad»  it  is  at  once  the  most 
IncoiiTenicnt  and  the  least  grace ftil ;  as  it  generally 
rests  on  the  cars,  and  has  the  effect  of  pressing 
them  down  till  they  become  a  deformity.  As  a 
protectian  against  the  heat,  cold^  or  i^in,  it  is  of 
no  Uflc  wbat^v^  ;  in  summer ,  the  face  is  broiled  ; 
aud  w^hen  it  ^ain!^^,  unless  y*>ii  arc  provided  wilh 
a  capote,  it  serves  admirably  to  ctmduet  a  stream 
of  writer  down  the  neck  of  the  wearer/ 

'  -lish  Qffioei^  have  remarked,  that  the  Turkish 
■■li-i.'V.i  appear  Btiff  and  uncomfortable  in  their 
new  dress  whcfi  well  looked  after,  slovenly  when 
not.  Tbo  change  haa  perhaps  hem  too  sudden 
from  Orieutal  to  EuropdaiL  costume.  The  re^lar 
cavalry  and  artillery  oorp«  are  attired  somewhat 
on  tlie  same  principle  aa  tho  inJkntry.  The  r^dif, 
when  organised  m  a  reserve  oorps  to  each  ordu  of 
the  nixam^  as  also  the  conirtahnbiryj  arc  similarly 
Bnropeanijied.  The  Ba&hi-BaxoukSy  Mid  other 
auxiliaries  and  irrcguJarSj  exhibit  far  different 
characteristi  ea . 

A  picture  of  the  Bajihl-Baxouk  bus  been  painted 
in  w^ordSi  stTongly  coloured,  though  not  very  flat- 
tering :  '  He  13  a  dark-brown,  wild-looking  feUow^ 
in  golden  clotlies — a  modem  captain  of  a  Frcf> 
Company,  His  arms  are  a  wonder  of  expensive 
uselessuesB.  The  settings  of  his  pist-  tls  are  perhaps 
solid  silver,  or  Bilver-gilt,  inlaid  with  precious 
stones,  but  their  barrels  were  probably  made  by 
some  clumsy  Greek  armourer  during  the  War  of 
Independence ;  their  locb*  are  on  the  old  flint- and* 
st<?el  prtneipic,  and  bad  of  their  kind  ;  yet  the 
treacherous  flint  i?,  of  eounfC,  flxeil  in  a  nilver 
holder,  and  tho  worthless  look  hajs  very  likely 
a  thumping  tur^uoLse  stuck  rudely  on  it.'  So 
much  for  hiii  arms  }  now  for  ]m  dress  :  *  The  fellow 
iji  a  liarbarian,  and  lo^iks  like  it.  He  is  tawdry, 
loosie,  and  dirty  Ijeyoud  belt  of,  fie  la  fierce,  selflsli, 
and  greedy,  to  an  equal  degree.  Re  is  clumf^y  and 
awkward.  Ois  gorj^eous  clothes  seem  to  be  thrown 
on  rather  than  put  on,  and  his  apparel  presents 
the  samo  odd  contrasts  an  bL*^  mind*  He  cornea 
from  some  far-away  country^ — frcjin  the  mountj»infl 
of  Karamania  or  Albania,  from  Byria  or  where 
not — m  that  be  does  not  comply  with  the  modem 
fashion  of  the  Turks  at  Constantinople,  and  cover 
hiB  head  merely  with  a  red  cap  ;  but  he  twiner  an 
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immense  shawl  in  pictureaquo  Mds  rrmivd  aiul 
rem  rid  it,  till  he  lcK)kJ&,  when  sit  ti  tag  rlown,  iike  a 
gigantic  nmshrooin* ...  An  immense  Ba;*b  tif  thick 
silk  is  wound  manj  times  mmuX  his  \(An%  Jtixd 
again  ahove  it  h  ^'irdod  a  broad  thicl{  v&\  learhen) 
belt^  with  iH^ckcjts  and  reiieptacle43  for  ^nim,  Tim 
makes  a  capital  support  for  a  m-i«  who  soa30times 
pftSBCa  twenty  hours  on  bors^abavk  at  a  lime,  and 


w*ho  never  t*aw  a  ebiiir  wstli  a  back  tu  it,  IfiK 
pistol*  an<l  silTer-sUeuUietl  si^ord^is  upletiUid 
and  untrntttwtirtliv  aa  Ibt*  pistobs— *8tick  out  ea  far  | 
Ixith  before  and  behind^  that  ho  could  haniiy  Wtwir 
n  long  coat,  or  butlon  even  n  slmrt  ^>ne,  Iliiii  waint*  ' 
coat,  tln'rcforc*,  is  one  ilirty  bbt/.e  of  bad  cmbroidrrj' 
in  front,  and  he  hus  also  embroidered  jslceves  to  it ; 
while  his  jacket  is  made  flomowhat  un  the  primjpk 
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of  our  husRfir'si^— *nvc  that  It  COTcrs  !>i>tli  sliAjildei-is 
— tliat  h  to  &ay,  the  largo  opm  fantastie  ieeves 
tiang  down  lichind,  like  a  faueimd  pair  of  Alden 
winjj^*  His  lircechc;**  aro  also  AnbroidcrcdJi^nd 
ttiey  itppear  at  lu"st  sijrht  too  !ihort|  for  they  f^terj 
far  abuve  the  knecj  and  leave  tlni^  hhigren  oftUie 
legits  fret^  tm  a  Iligklanders,  and  p^bahly  fomhc 
same  reason.  From  tlie  etjinmcina^raent  offche 
calf  of  the  leg  down  to  the  ankle^ Vthe  hmll  is 
banda^cfl  as  tightiy  as  strength  can  Ibaodage  \t ; 
it  is  bandaged  till  Ihc  leg  becomes  c^  hard,  us 
ihapelesSf  and  almost  as  tliiji  as  a  broomsticlt- 
Over  the  bandage*  ho  wears  leggings  of  the  same 
eternal  gold  tinsel,  confined  by  long,  gay,  flaunt itvg 
garti^ra  of  scarlet  silk.  His  8hocs  are  curioufily  o!d 
and  frail ;  he  kicks  thera  oft;  therefore,  at  evei-y 
opporturdtj,  and  curls  his  le^  ander  him/  If 
the  personal  characteristics  of  the  B^ishi-Bascouk 
he  correctly  portrayed,  he  must  be  a  doubtfiil 
auxiliary  in  any  army,  A  general  ill  Bupplie<l 
with  a  commii^sarlat  miglit,  it  is  tnic,  value  one 
of  whom  it  is  saiii  tliat  he  ^h  alfstcinious  almost 


to  dbntetnpft  of  dail 
aecoVdiit  H  Ihc  j^^ 
breatk  m  fc^   onto 
coOccivN  1 11  lie  ciirci 
'  he  hrX  ton 4  of 
lie  avoVli  li|htini 
will  tlnnVot  an  ex 
on  the  apwoach  o\ 
of  the  miliary  pn 
a  long  nt^NguMi 
a  tree  hy  vm*  wh 
and  l*utchcii  the  *h^ 
some  lonely  Vnomi 
If  all  theiTurkr 


:  a  few  gi-aj  ^"^  (»r  olirrf, 

a  lump  of  !oarsc  black 

a    htlle    uifiweetcn*^l 


but,  Oil  thJ 


other  hand, 


es  or  viced  of  a  Sf^ldtcr* 

viT  it  ts  ("KSisibtc,  aatt 

»r<L*per  Ihi  J;lc  to  decsunp 

His  idea  of  the  duties 

firing  fel  >n  shots  with 

ck  on  i\n   sea-ciJiut,  or 

is  glory   s  to  flurf>ri8C 

A  as  they  vintl  thr^iUgli 

'* 
^ulars  answered  to  this 
ehiiracter^  tltey  wild  be  irrcgultip '  iTiilc<><l  ;  l>ut 
some  are  ol'  a  hcncr  stamp.  The  Aniauts,  for 
instance,  the'  Albanian  Mu^Hulinaue,  neem  to  l>e 
a  tine  set  of  fcHowii.  Seoming  the  Kuropc^iii 
costume,  they  ai-e  yet  not  so  reckleif-S  i«  tlic 
voIunt€cra  who  come  in  ft'om  A^ia  Minor.    The 

•  IHcturftJhm  th<  Btitnt-Fkttlt  |v  lit 
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■  kct  of  fine  red  cloth  or  silk, 

on  ml  broiist^  liis  white  tuaiij- 

red  cttp  plaiM'd  jttuntily  *n\ 

^^'i^j  hi!*  pjjiiited  red  »ho^s,  his 
'h,  hu  hm^  cnu,  hla  i-riKtktxl 


^V^HL^-: 


(ft i  tie  from  Bosi^ia 

n  n  troop  of  Arnatitii,  who 

lipjy  of  _]|jHili^BlPVR^  ^^1   th^ 

stnklDg 
dpeftBc»t  tbeir  sopa* 

care  f»>r-tirr  r 

ru  \\  iiji-h 

Home   of  tho 

Tnrkifih 

frrcgnjj 

^5mrka!4e  than 
w  h  ich  L*n t  ered  Constnn  t  i  nop  (e 
T  I  hy  a  woman,  Kara 

.1.'  She  came  from 
hi  ivuniisUa,  In  Ami  Minor,  a) 
n  Ki!rdT<?h  trihf^  Sh<?hJ,.^»-iSThe 
|nyCJjftLto«y''fovorg  to  the 
[he  Miihleiii  had  bwn 
>m  Europe;  and  Fat i ma 
.  tf  rjoo  Kurdish  horsemen 
tan.  Beautiful  MHii  Oriental  as  Fatima 
to  our  (virs  the  real  Fatima  vrf»s 
hut  bcnuiiM  as  she  preseated  hcn?e]f 
jitinoplc;  she  was  a  littlo,  shrivelled, 
Oman,  flurk  and  ugly.  She  wore  a  very 
\vitli  hroiui  slf^evcs ;  dirty  white 
ty  yd  low  hooU;  and  a  white  linen 
mng  ail  the  hend  and  neck  except 
8he  Ijafl  long  pistob  and  ii  yataghan 
^"  rtiid  a  lance  in  her  hand.  Bhe 
!^  fa'^hiou,  a  lean  and  im groomed 
rivnig  a  ]»>ag  tlowing  mane  and  tail, 
side  fi^io  her  brother,  wi?aritig  an 
ovvr  his  rolled  turban,  and  coveretl 
eloak ;  ami  iiciir  her  wa^  a  kind  of 
\  apparently  a  privileged  Biitellitc  of 
In  lier  train  were  nurriercma  males 
uf  morjt!y»  The  worthies  whom  tltis 
n  caine  to  plaeo  at  tlie  disposal  of 
In  were  worthy  of  their  mistress.  Some 
ob  and  Tat*ig:han3  ;  two  or  three  had  rifles, 
laul  fijund  tbdr  way  from  Birmingham  to 
[loor ;  otliers  hail  scimitars ;  one  had 
int^rc  til  an  a  wooden  club  or  mace  ;  some 
ckji,  nthtT>  ^uws  and  arrowT* ;  while  all 
A   tho  i  >    *tt  tellow^s  whoso  eon- 

wonld   '       ^      'ly  trouble   them  in  the 
'  a  naek  or  a  pillage, 

Offb  there  were  ispecimeus  of  all  these 
*v>n)|Kmenli*  of  a  military  force  iu  the 
'"•-"-  u  jtli  M'tifcb  Omai'  Pacha  fongbt  the 
iign,  yet  the  regalar  troops,  the 
n  ,tL*  chief  8up porters ;  and  to  them 
given    tho  chief  praistc  for  Ibe  courage 


and  Kteadinei»a  with  which  the  operations  were 
c<>nducteil. 

Such  were  tlic  matmals  with  which  the  Turkish 
generalissimo  had  to  work  ;  and  now  for  the 
theatre  whereon  \m  opei-ations  wertj  fo  be 
perfonmeeb 

Whenever  Riu-^sia  atid  Turkey  go  to  w^ar,  tho 
Pnnci  pall  tics  of  ^h>ldada  and  WjtUacIiia  Itecomo 
the  chief  scene  of  *iperatiou5,  because  tbey  are  on 
the  highway  from  Knssia  to  Constantinople.  Th<? 
eonte^-1^  in  Asia,  eaj<t  and  south-east  of  the  Black 
8ea,  are  secondary  in  importance.  It  is  an  *  agp-es- 
sion '  ffjr  Russia  to  occupy  these  two  l-*f  incipalitiea 
with  her  armicB  ;  bat  the  great  feature  in  military 
^maufummn  (w  ^o-pronfl  the  Danube  from  Wallachia 
into  Bulgaria  ;  thence  cross  the  Balkan  into  the 
^outUerii  provinces  of  Turkey  }  and  tlieu  dicta! c 
the  terms  of  peace  under  tlie  walls  of  Adrianoplc 
'or  Constantinople.  U  m  ftvr  thi^?  reason  that  a 
Danubian  enmpaijrn  has  such  signiticance. 

Almost  throughout  the  whole  diJitaiiee,  from  the 
Austrian  frontier  to  tlje  Black  Sea^  the  Danube 
separates  Bulgaria  fi'om  Wallaeliia.  The.sc  two 
are,  pitLcticalJy,  tiie  Danubian  Provinces^  which 
have  l>een  the  theatre  of  so  many  struggles  betw*cen 
the  Russians  and  tho  Turks.  All  wrifcris  agree 
that  the  provinces  are  fertile  ;  but  there  is  by  ikj 
meaus  an  agreement  ia  opinion  concerning  tho 
characteristics  of  the  inhabitants,  Bulgaria  in 
finely  situated,  Ixjrdering  the  Danube  for  nearly 
400  mi\m,  and  having  a  sea^coast  on  the  Bbck  ^oa 
of  SfXi  miles,  from  the  southern  month  of  the 
Danube  to  the  Balkan.  The  Balkan  range  sends 
down  towards  the  DaBubc  numerous  ofts hoots — 
paiaUel  ridges  winch  dimininh  in  height  as  they 
approach  the  river  j  nnd  lietwt^cn  these  ridges  are 
beaut iftil  valleys,  watered!  by  s^t reams  which  flow 
into  the  Danube,  and  enriched  by  verdure  and 
corn  and  fruit.  These  lateral  valleys  have  marked 
characteristics  in  their  vegetation — woods  on  tlie 
uplands  and  moun tain-side?* ;  orchards,  vineyards, 
and  mulberry-groves  on  the  middle  slope? ;  comT 
fields  mi^r  the  alluvial  basin  of  the  iJanube ; 
while  flowers  spangle  the  whole  more  or  losjt. 
Cattle,  buffaloe*s  ^heep,  and  horses,  constitute  tho 
livestock  of  the  graziers,  Wool,  hides,  com,  wine, 
silkj  wax*  honey,  timl>er*  tallow — all  are  yieldetl ; 
iron-mine$i  are  workcfl  to  a  small  extent ;  and  iron 
and  leather  are  manufacturab 

In  characterising  the  inhahitanta,  howevefj 
anthoritiea  ditier.  The  author  of  the  Prc^wjr  fif 
Bfijmii  in  tA6  Etut,  sayjs  that  '  the  pea,*ant  popuJa- 
tioiij  industrious,  cleanly,  and  pro.sperous^  i;*  better 
dre!L«ied,  better  housed,  and  m  ea,*icr  circumstances 
than  the  agricultural  population  of  most  of  tho 
other  countries  in  Knrojic.'  The  Earl  of  Carlisle, 
while  voyaging  down  the  Danube  from  Orsova 
to  Widdin*  findn  oceaMif>n  to  comment  on  the 
Wnllachiana  who  happen etl  to  meet  his  view  ;  Irtit 
his  observations  acenji  Ut  have  tK*en  direct  etl  to 
the  rivei^do  people  generally,  whether  ol'  the 
Huiigariau  Banat,  Wallaehia,  or  Bulgaria  :  *  Mauj 
were  standing  and  lying  al jout  in  th(4r  loo?o  tunicsj 
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red  saahes,  high  woollen  caps,  and  most  unwashed 
sheep-skins — a  common  vesture,  it  seemed  to  me, 
of  all  the  Danuhian  races— models  of  picturesque 
filthiness.  I  do  not  know  what  is  most  to  be  wished 
for  these  populations.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  they  have  scarcely  advanced  a  single  step 
since  the  conquests  of  Trajan  ;  and  one  gets  to  feel 
that  almost  any  revolution  which  could  rouse  their 
torpor  and  stimulate  their  energies— which  would 
hold  out  a  motive  to  exertion  and  secure  a 
return  to  industry — ^with  whatever  ingredients  of 
oonfViaion  and  strife  it  might  be  accompanied,  must 
bring  superior  advantages  in  the  end.  As  far  as 
I  can  make  out,  there  seems  to  be  general  distaste 
for  tlie  Russians.  The  hopes  of  human  progress  do 
not  lie  in  that  quarter.'*  Captain  Spencer,  too, 
gives  a  doubtful  character  to  that  portion  of  the 
Danubian  population  living  in  Bulgaria :  '  The 
Bulgarians  have  neither  the  bold  determination 
of  their  neighbours  the  Servians,  nor  the  spirit 
of  enterprise,  combination,  and  fiery  valour  of  the 
Greeks ;  they  more  resemble  the  moujik  (serf)  of 
Russia — a  machine  to  be  guided  at  the  will  of  a 
clever  ei^;ineer.'  The  OsmanUs,  the  real  Moham- 
medan Turks,  are  a  mere  handfiil  in  comparison 
with  the  Christians  in  all  the  parts  of  Bulgaria 
near  the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  yet, 
irom  habits  of  long  submission,  the  Christians 
cringe  in  rather  a  mean  spirit  to  a  Turk.  Even  to 
this  day,  says  Captain  Spencer, '  a  Bulgarian,  when 
he  enters  the  hall  of  audience  of  a  pacha,  is  seen 
crawling  on  his  knees,  and  bending  his  neck  in 
abject  submission  to  the  man  in  power.  While 
travelling,  he  dismounts  from  his  horse  till  the 
gp*eat  man  passes ;  and  in  all  the  small  towns  and 
villages,  the  whole  population  bend  like  a  reed  at 
the  nod  of  the  meanest  Turk.*t 

In  such  estimates  as  the  above,  whether  favour- 
able or  unfavourable,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  circumstances,  often  merely  temporary  or  local, 
under  which  a  traveller  sees  a  district  or  a  nation. 
Generally  speaking,  all  sweeping  judgments  on 
such  matters  are  found  to  be  wrong. 

In  respect  to  AVallachia  and  Moldavia,  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  sadly  interfered 
with  by  the  contests  between  Russia  and  Turkey. 
No  fewer  than  eight  different  times  has  Russia 
'  occupied'  these  provinces — ^bringing  many  miseries 
in  her  train  after  each  occupation ;  for  it  seems 
unquestionably  true^  that  the  spoliation  on  these 
occasions  is  great ;  the  Russian  troops  seizing  on 
the  crops  and  herds  of  the  peasantry,  and  leaving 
as  an  unsolved  problem  the  question  of  payment 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle,  while  speaking  of  Galatz, 
which  he  characterises  as  indescribably  rude  and 
topsy-turvy,  says  that  during  the  '  occupation,  the 
Russian  armies  never  fail  to  introduoe  tiie  plague, 
or  at  least  some  bad  fever  which  passes  under  that 
name.*  During  the  last  eighty  or  ninety  years, 
more  than  thirty  have  been  yean  of  Russian 
'  occupation '  of  these  provinces  ;  and  not  less  than 

•  Diary  tn  TWriUiA  and  Greek  Waiere,  p.  87. 
f  JYttveU  in  European  I^kejf^  p.  887. 


twenty  campaigns  between  Russ  and  Turk  have 
taken  place.  Tet,  in  spite  of  these  disturbing  influ- 
ences, the  Moldo-Wallachian  plains  have  advanced 
in  cultivation.  The  two  provinces  together  occupy 
an  area  of  about  50,000  square  miles,  and  contam 
2,000,000  of  inhabitants.  From  early  days  they 
have  produced  an  amount  of  food  more  than 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants;  they 
were  regarded  as  the  granary  of  Trajan's  troops, 
as  they  have  since  been  of  those  of  Russia.  In  the 
twenty  years  preceding  the  troubled  year  1853,  the 
Principalities  progressed  greatly  in  wealth.  It  was 
in  1834  that  an  English  ship  first  took  in  a  cargo  of 
com  at  Galatz,  a  short  distance  up  the  Danube  on 
the  northern  shore ;  and  the  corn-trade  has  since 
become  one  of  considerable  magnitude— the  Prin- 
cipalities taking  English  manufactured  goods  in 
exchange  for  the  com  which  she  purchased. 
From  fiOO  to  300  ships  were  engaged  in  this 
trade ;  and  England  fluently  took  500,000 
quarters  of  com  from  the  Danube  in  a  year.  The 
total  export  of  com  amounted  in  the  yean 
1850-1-2  to  as  much  as  5,000,000  quarters  annually. 
This  great  increase  of  Danubian  trade  doubtless 
whetted  the  appetite  of  the  Russians  for  acquisi- 
tions in  such  a  quarter.  MoumfU  is  it,  indeed,  to 
see  tliat  peaceful  industry  in  such  a  region  should 
so  fluently  be  disturbed  by  the  horrors  of  war, 
or  rather  should  be  the  indirect  cause  of  involving 
it  in  that  calamity. 

The  system  of  strategy  proper  to  be  adopted  by 
the  Russians  in  a  campaign  on  the  Danube,  and 
the  proper  defensive  system  for  the  Turks,  are 
subjects  which  have  been  largely  discussed  by 
military  men — Austrian,  Prussian,  French,  and 
English,  as  well  as  those  more  immediately  con- 
cemed.  The  banks  of  the  Danube  have  been  a 
battle-field  between  the  two  nations  for  a  century 
and  a  half  past  In  1711,  Peter  the  Great  made  an 
irruption  into  the  Principalities ;  but  the  grand 
vizier,  aided  by  officers  from  Charles  XII.,  marched 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  through 
the  Dobmdscha^  crossed  at  Isakcha,  penetrated 
between  the  Pmth  and  the  Dniester  to  Choczim, 
interrupted  the  czar's  lino  of  communication, 
recrossed  the  Pmth,  attacked  the  Russians  in 
the  rear,  and  completely  defeated  them.  In 
1770,  the  Turks,  instead  of  following  this  system 
of  tactics  on  the  Pmth,  opposed  a  Russian  array  by 
crossing  the  Danube  ftx>m  Bucharest  to  Giui^vo; 
the  Russians  met  and  attacked  the  Turks  at 
Giurgevo  and  Bucharest,  and  defeated  them.  In 
1771, the  Turks,  instead  of  lookingto  the  Dobmdsoha, 
crossed  the  Danube  at  Widdin  and  at  Bucharest ; 
but  were  driven  back,  and  the  Russians  were 
enabled  to  advance  so  fkr  into  Bulgaria  as  to 
blockade  Silistria,  Shumla,  and  Yama.  In  the 
wars  from  1788  to  1792,  the  Turks,  endeavouring 
to  occupy  a  position  in  central  Wallachia,  met 
with  repeated  defeats  in  their  direct  attacks  on  the 
Russians.  In  1806-12,  the  Turks  met  with  suooess 
so  long  as  they  acted  through  the  Dobradscha  upon 
the  Pmth  and  the  lower  Danube ;  but  when  the 
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R4£4iD<i  <»Dticc^i  ■»  coatesfc  in  th^  plains  of 

Wftllwliift^  r^jyp<  bttkj  the  r^ialt  wms  very 

^msXT'  U.    |(x  182S-9,  tbe  Russiaua 

obuim  .  t  tlie  Dt>brtid>ielia.,  ami  Buooei*. 

MJy  c^ffitHi  uti  diiir  o{ier»tioiis  tliiiic^  towards 
tti*i  Balkan 

Th^y  -'M   by  the  itHnve  rnm- 

pftipi^  '  in' iTiun  tti  the  opitiion — ^ 

Ihal  wticn«TiT  Ru»5«a  attacks  tlie  Prmdpalities, 
Turkfy  «boulii  Ifjilc  wvW  ti>  that  p^uliar  marshy 
ptrl  wf  BtUgariit  Dobnwlscha,  watered  on 

two  iidM  by  tlK  ...<.. ^.\  Aud  on  a  third  by  tlie 
BSick  6eii.  When  a  Rii»?i|An  nrmy  has  erotsod  th^ 
rnttll  into  HolrlA%*ia,  and  thenee  cro?;;ed  the 
#envUt  into  WallAchii^  it  ^nds  itself  within  a 
trfayisie,  of  wltich  iho  twa  hmg  sidoB  are  fi>rniCHi 
If  Dm  0&r|>»thlana  and  the  Dannbe^  ^iid  tbo  short 
iid«  hx  the  Sereth^ — ^tho  dividing  ri^er  between 
MoldaTiA  mr*d  Wiilkehia*  ThuM  placed,  if  attjieked 
ly  A  Titrkifli  anny  in  the  rear,  it  wonld  he  i»  ^eat 
(Hiril;  iind  »iteh  a  rear  attack,  it  u  contended, 
H  alwaya  jyraeticab!*?,  if  the  Turks  cau  mauage 
10  crom  th<*  "Danube  from  the  Dobnidscha,  at 
liakcl  '     '^^ha,  into  Bi^mrabia  ;  bctuinfio  the 

Tuia^  alio,  would  out  otr  the  eomsnunic^t- 

iinoi  b«ii^e«!io  tJie  Russum  ^trmy  and  th«>  heart  of 


MilitajT  wTtt^PR  often  diacuss  the  position  of 
Bote  rift  a.%  if  it  were  one  hngc  fortress ;  and 
i"  fftrategi*  of  the'  antajertmist  generals  i» 

«r  ioml  by  80  regarding  it*     Tlie  B;ilkan 

L  hneofdftence  fansentral  Turkey— tho 

f^„  ...w  lampart  which  must  be  crttijsed  before 
Cbt  (inrtlla  pl&iiifl  of  ThraoOf  with  Adrianople  and 
OiDftllilino^Oi  osn  l>o  r^che<!.  The  Danube,  in 
i  ttnil^iP^cal  Mtnm>,  mtky  bo  sairi  io  form  an 
tnwaftpf  wet  ditch^  running  pamllol  with  tliis 
nmpart,  and  IVoni  50  to  lrx»  miltt  distant  in  front 
of  It;  Thia  ditch^  perhaps  SM)  iiiile«  lonp»  is 
i^^t^gtbeneil  by  powerf\il  oatworks^  at  four  widely 
iMniloci  parti  uf  tt^  length — ^i<ldin,  Enstehuk, 
ftliilna^  and  Hipwna,  all  on  the  Bulgarian  Hide, 
(Tftriooking  tho  northern  or  Wallachian  iihore. 
Tli#  plain  of  Bulgaria  formi,  in  mihtary  language, 
I  ptids  or  f(c»ntlo  p^lope  from  the  Balkan  to  the 
DuiQbr,  fr^fm  fbf*  nimj^art  fn  the  dit<5h*  The 
n^gg^i  ami  Bulgaria  form H 

iffrofi  il  of  the  line,  while 

Vi  iijiher  at  tho  other  end, 

1'  the  Danube  are  the  two 

\  i^f  tshttuila  and  Varna — the 

5   tIlc  ro*cb  from   Bustchuk 
^  on^lantinoplo,  and    tho 

'  ^  jvmarpn  roftd  fNun  the 

1  I  the  lower  Dajaube4 

f*  w  topographioal  e!«m€Citii  as  » 

k^-',  reader  may  perhaps  be  ablo 

1h    ^  '  '^'»Tu*eming^  tb6  strat-egy  uf  a 

,  by  re*garding  Wallacbia 

sa  as  a  fortro^    Kortb 

^nns  haTo  to  pay  carefhl 

•  II  ihcir  wedgo^  on  tho  Sorelh 

11  m  to  the  twoiidea  fomaod 


by  tb 0  Danube  an d  tlie  Ca r  ^  —the  Hungarian 

frftntjcr  at  Qi^ova  being  ,:  of  tlie  wedgo, 

South  of  tho  Danuboj  the  TurkK  have  to  bo  vn  the 
llort  con  coming  the  state  of  thcii*  great  outworks 
at  Widdin,  Ruatchukj  Silistria,  and  HirKova  ;  of 
tlicir  projecting  bastions  at  the  Dobn!dsc?ha  and  tbu 
Serbian  frontier;  and  of  tlieir  intrenched  eampa 
at  Shumla  and  Varna.  Hhumla,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hanil%  La  a  most  important  ]}oint  in  the  defensivo 
Byatem  of  Turkey — not  only  in  respect  to  its  position 
betwoen  tho  Danube  and  Constantinople^  but  in 
roipeot  also  to  ita  character ifitic*i  a^  a  forti^ofl  town, 
or  rather  a  fortifieti  camp.  Its  fortiftcations  are  so 
rast,  that  they  require  fully  50,000  man  ot!ectually 
to  defend  them;  and  some  mihtary  writer?  have 
urged,  tliat  this  shews  an  error  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  Prussian  engineers  who  constnictod  the 
worka,  since  it  ia  not  likely  that  Turkey  can  at  any 
time  gpare  SO,(KX)  men  to  defend  one  single  fortress** 
But,  on  tho  other  hand^  it  has  been  pointed  out 
that  Shumla  is  like  a  centre  whence  radii  f^pring 
to  all  tho  fortified  posts  of  Bulgaria,  whether 
on  the  Danulio  or  on  tho  Black  Bm^  and  has  thus 
a  ^^ocidiar  commanding  influence^  More/jver,  tha 
hilts  which  almost  encircle  Shumla,  and  which  are 
very  steep,  aro  clothed  oyer  their  whole  surface 
with  inipeuett^ble  brushwood  three  or  fonr  feet 
high— old,  stifl^  close^  entangled^  and  most  flilficult 
to  tfarcrsOj  except  in  single  file  at  particular  flpot», 
Tho  Turkish  fortificationa  defend  these  lieights; 
hut  OTon  if  an  enemy  couM  approach,  the  forest 
brushwood  would  intorpose  a  formidablo  ohstacla 
to  any  near  attack  upon  the  town. 

A%  a  means  of  rendering  intelligible  to  cmlianA 
the  importance  of  Im^^e  Iok^wj?  such  as  "Widdin, 
Silistria,  Varna,  or  Bhttmla^  to  the  operationi 
of  an  army,  M.  Schimmel pfennig  Iwlb  made  tho 
following  useful  observations  ? — *  The  conqueror 
finds  in  them  all  that  biB  troops  require,  tfi  recover 
from  their  hardships,  and  to  obtiUB  new  sTippli<?s, 
For  the  conquered  party  they  become,  when 
fortified,  strong  pofiitiona,  ftimishing  the  means  of 
collecting,  reorganiMng,  re-equipping,  and  strength- 
ening tbeir  foroei,  and  thus  enabling  them  to 
recommence  their  oporationa  in  the  open  field. 
If  wo  wish  to  make  a  correct  calculation  of  th© 
operations  of  an  army,  we  should  first  form  a 
proper  estimate  of  the  situation  of  the  large  town* 
on  the  Kcat  of  war,  and  of  the  equally  Important 
dej:>6laj  porta,  river-pais^os,  and  other  defile*  which 
eamiot  be  avoided.  When  an  army  founds  or  bases 
its  operations  upon  etuch  points-- that  i»  to  say, 
obtaina  from  them  its  reinforcements  and  Bti[>pbe9, 
or  secures  them  as  places  of  retreat — they  aro  railed 
tecbnicftlly,  in  military  languago,  itf  mhjetis ;  hut 
as  soon  aa  tho  operations  ar©  direeted  towards 
thom^  they  are  called  its  o^f«e<a,  GeneraUy,  the 
"subject"  of  one  army  aro  the  '* objects"  of  tho 
other.  Lines  of  road  leading  from  the  suhjeeta  to 
the  olijectSj  or  to  the  enemy *s  army,  am  called  Hnet 
^/cpermtion;  but  those  Unei^  of  road  which  connect 
an  army  with  its  subjeets  are  called  tinr^  n/cmnmu' 
nicatim  or^r^itM.    When  iovei^  subjects  aro  io 
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situated  as  to  offer  different  lines  of  operation 
towards  the  same  objects,  thej  furnish  us  with 
what  is  called  a  base  of  operations.  The  preser- 
vation of  our  own  army  makes  it  necessary  that 
our  operations  should  be  so  conducted  as,  in  case 
of  a  lost  battle,  to  leave  the  conmiunication  with 
at  least  one  of  the  "subjects"  open;  whilst,  as 
far  as  the  destruction  of  the  enemy's  army  is  our 
aim,  we  should  direct  the  operations  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  cut  off  the  beaten  enemy  from  his 
subjects — ^to  force  him  out  of  his  line  of  retreat, 
and  to  allow  him  no  opportunity  of  reuniting  and 
strengthening  his  forces.** 

Unfortunate  is  it  for  Turkey,  that  two  of  the 
main  elements  of  civilisation,  roads  and  bridges, 
are  sadly  wanting.  The  deficiency  impedes  her 
military  operations,  as  well  as  her  peaceful  com- 
mercial enterprises.  As  Sir  James  Porter  described 
them  a  century  ago,  so  are  the  Turkish  roads  to 
the  present  day,  with  a  few  exceptions  on  the 
main  arteries  of  communication.  It  was  his 
remark,  that  no  one  in  this  country  thinks  of  a 
permanent  improvement  in  the  roads.  The  pachas 
seem  to  care  little  on  the  matter  in  their  respective 
pachaliks.  Occasionally,  a  few  swampy  pits  are 
filled  up  with  stones,  or  steep  declivities  are  scraped 
down  to  an  easier  slope ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the 
roads  are  nothing  but  the  paths  which  the  beasts  of 
burden  have  trodden  out.  The  materials  for  road- 
making  are  abundant ;  and  there  are  few  countries 
in  which  a  slight  outlay  would  produce  more  im- 
portant results  in  respect  to  intercommunication. 

It  must  in  fairness  bo  admitted,  however,  in 
so  far  as  bridges  are  concerned,  that  Turkish 
indolence  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  absence  of 
bridges  across  the  Danube — an  element  which 
would  greatly  afiect  any  Danubian  campaign.  The 
Danube  is  a  broad  river,  and  is  only  crossed  by 
ferry-boats,  except  in  the  upper  or  Bavarian  and 
Austrian  part  of  its  course.  Armies  usually  cross 
it  by  means  of  temporary  bridges  of  boats ;  but 
sometimes  bodies  of  troops  are  ferried  across  in 
largo  flat-bottomed  boats.  All  operations  on  the 
Danube  are  affected  by  this  circumstance — ^that 
the  state  of  the  river  varies  greatly  at  different 
seasons.  The  freshets,  produced  by  the  melting  of 
the  snow  in  spring,  frequently  overflow  the  whole 
plain,  and  do  not  subside  until  the  end  of  May,  or 
sometimes  not  even  before  the  beginning  of  July. 
Sometimes,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  torrents 
descending  from  the  Carpathians,  in  Transylvania, 
will  occasion  so  rapid  a  rising  of  the  river,  that 
such  constructions  as  bridges  of  boats  are  liable  to 
be  swept  away. '  The  throwing  of  a  military-bridge 
across  a  river  for  the  transport  of  troops  and 
artillery,  is  an  important  operation  in  every  war ; 
and  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  cngineer-ofl&cers 
to  ascertain  the  spots  at  which  these  means  of 
communication  can  be  most  conveniently  and 
profitably  made.  The  points  which  have  been 
named  as  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  of  crossing 

•  The  War  betwem  Turhey  and  Ritssia :  a  Military  Sketch,  p.  44. 


the  Danube  from  Wallachia  into  Bulgaria  are — at 
Orsova;  at  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  Timok 
with  the  Danube ;  at  two  points  near  Widdin ;  at 
Agrulgrad;  at  Zibru  Palenka;  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Schyl ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aluta ;  at 
Nikopolis;  at  Bustchuk;  at  or  near  Giurgevo;  at 
Turtukai;  at  and  near  Silistria;  below  Hirsova; 
at  Ibraila;  below  Galatz;  at  Isakcha;  at  Ismail; 
and  at  Rilia,  close  to  the  spot  where  the  northern 
arm  of  the  Danube  enters  the  Black  Sea. 

All  these  various  circumstances — personal,  topo- 
graphical, hydrographical,  engineering — affect  the 
system  of  strategy  by  which  a  general  proposes  to 
conduct  a  campaign.  Omar  Pacha,  conversant 
with  the  whole  district  long  before,  formed  a  plan 
based  on  the  amount  of  information  which  he 
possessed,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  forces  placed 
at  his  disposal 


BATTLES    OP    KALAFAT,    OLTENITZA, 
CITALE,    AND    GIURGEVO. 

The  events  of  the  Danubian  campaign,  in  the 
period  between  October  1863  and  July  1854, 
separate  themselves  naturally  and  conveniently 
into  two  groups,  distinguished  by  particular* 
characteristics.  In  the  one,  the  Turks  crossed  the 
Danube  from  Bulgaria  into  Wallachia,  and 
attacked  the  Russians ;  in  the  other,  the  Russians 
crossed  the  Danube  from  Wallachia  and  Moldavia 
into  Bulgaria,  and  attacked  the  Turks.  In  the  one, 
the  actions  have  become  familiar  by  the  names 
of  Kalafat  (Kalefat),  Citale  (Citate),  Oltenitza, 
and  Giurgevo;  in  the  other,  the  operations  are 
connected  with  Silistria,  and  with  the  Dobrudscha 
towns  of  Rassova,  Rustendji,  Hirsova,  Matchin, 
Isakcha,  and  Tultcha. 

The  Turks  crossed  the  Danube  at  four  widely 
separated  points,  in  each  case  entering  Wallachia 
fi'om  Bulgaria.  One  of  these  transits  was  fh)m 
Widdin  to  Kalafat;  another  fVom  Rustchuk  to 
Giurgevo  ;  a  third  fVom  Turtukai  to  Oltenitza ; 
and  a  fourth  from  Silistria  to  Kalarasch  ;  and  the 
period  during  which  these  movements  were  made, 
was  from  28th  October  to  4th  November.  Three 
out  of  four  of  these  proceedings  led  to  important 
results ;  the  fourth,  the  crossing  fVom  Silistria  to 
Kalarasch,  was  of  non-effect ;  for  the  Russians 
drove  back  the  Turks,  and  afterwards  laid  siege 
to  Silistria.  The  most  western  of  these  movements 
was  from  Widdin  to  Kalafat.  Widdin  is  a  town 
of  about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  has  for  centuries 
past  been  a  strong  post  in  jdl  the  contests  between 
the  Turks  and  their  northern  neighbours.  Viewed 
ftom  a  distance,  the  mosques  and  minarets  tower 
rather  oddly  above  the  fortified  walls.  In  so  far 
as  concerns  its  Ottoman  rather  than  its  Slavonic 
features,  Widdin  partakes  of  the  character  which 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  gives  to  Turkish  towns 
generally.  In  external  beauty  they  are,  he  says, 
'superior  to  those  of  Europe.  The  minarets  and 
domes,  the  cypresses  and  gardens  interspersed  with 


ting  njof*,  the  wooden  Inttict^ 

walls,    aiul    til  (J    varirty    of 

,  i\\v  uuti,l  jncturcfir|n«,  ,  ,  ,     Tin?  b<iDK<_'ii 

I  rich  Osintttilift   frc<jwcriUy  I<M>k  aa  if  they 

tu  brought  from  u  ilij?tajjeL\  ready  nitido^  j 

need    in  juxtJijaojiitioii    vviUi   tlieir  Btrniii^^) 

Fiirs  ;    they   inigUt^   with    mju.iI    iiroj/fiery, 

'to  ti  village  t>r  to  the  ^.-apital  of  a  iirovincc  ;  | 

tltk'v  arc  otivu  at*  dbtint't  from  each  otlier  as 

If-,    fr- iMi   witich   tbt^y   have    evidpiitly  denied 

■  *      KaUftit,    tbe    Walkchian    town 

jftj  ,  . _    iViiltiin,  u  n  Eimnlkr  place;  but,  iit^vcr* 

,  it  liAS  2t>nrj  hc>ii9<is,  a  tuwn-liall,  a  custom- 

e,   three  t'hufL'heSj  a  barrack   for  eavalrj^  a 

iiitino  Rtati^jii,  and  fortified  wallr*.     There  are 

high   hills   outside   the  town,  about  a  mile 

ider,  which  have  f^trril'^befi  tbe  means  of  Bup- 

Hiig  Kalatkt  with  strong  fortifications.     In  the 

npaig:n  of  IS£H,  these  bills  were  CKscupied  by  tbe 

1  hni  in  that  of  l^ri3-4,  the  Tiirka  had 

(rtjm  Widdin  to  K*ila&t  that  a  Tttrkbh 

pl>out  12,010  ^tri>ng,  crossed  tlieDanul>6  ou 

I  of  Oclfd>er,  occupying  both  Kalafat  itself 

mail  island  near  tbe  Wallaehian  shore*   Tlie 

I  force  Edtaat*.*d  iu  this  partj  being  too  weak 

the  Turks,  retired  to  a  position  at  Slatinat 

on  the  Ahita.     It  may  here  h^  remarked, 

kt    Waltarhia    la,    tot    government     purposes, 

pilled  into  Lt-B^fur  op  Little,  Great  or  Upjier^  and 

jTj  sepa^rated  reapectively  by  the  rivcT*3  Aluta 

jitii  ;     tmd    that    Kakfjit    Is   in    LeBScr 

biit^  Ginrgero  in   Greats  and  Oltcuitza   in 

ywifT.    The  Turks  did  not  attempt  much  in  the 

imr^ait,  but  proceeded  at  oneo  to  fortify 

ftod  its  ricinity*    They  raised  redoubts  of 

ngth  and  extent  ;  some  of  theui  on  the 

lotty  bili;*,  and    comidetoly  commantling  all 

Ri. .-...,>.  tn  the  Fknubo  in  that  direction.     The 

I,  too,  vras  defendeil  by  strong  eartheu 
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atsction  With  Widdin  and  it*  defenceftj  the 
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^  were  occuiring  at  Kalafat, 
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ties  lower  down  the  river.    The  Turkish 

1^  crossed  tlie  Danube  h^m  l^irtukai  to 

fcuve  becii  nunibert>d  by  the  Turks  at 

!2j<>0r».     A  corpi  had  been  lor  some  days 

died   near  Ttirtukai*  concealed  from  tbe 

'  partly  hf  hushes  and  partly  hv  ft  fog*    Au 


inland  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Danube,  exactly 
between  Turtukai  and  Oltcnitm,  and  thiw  island 
played  an  important  part  in  the  tactics  of  the 
liattle.  On  tbe  Sd  of  November,  the  Turks  bej^^n 
to  make  the  pa^^sanje,  favoured  by  the  interposition 
of  tbe  Island  ;  and  by  the  nioming  of  tlio  3*1, 
rjiKK}  men  were  on  the  ii^knd,  60(X>  ha^i  crossed 
over  to  tbe  northern  or  WaUachian  shore  of  the 
Danube,  and  2000  were  in  l>argea  roady  to  cross, 
l>uring  tlio  night,  the  rest  ci-ossed ;  and  the  morning 
of  tbe  4th  fuund  the  Turkn  ready  to  meet  the 
RnsMians,  who  wore  placed  in  pickets  along  tbe 
shore.  The  picket  at  Oltcnit^Ji^  with  a  reserve 
behhid  the  town,  amounted  to  about  500U  men  ; 
but  other  reinforcements  came  up  in  the  course  of 
the  day.  The  engagement  commenced  at  dawn  of 
day,  and  la/5ted  manj  hours.  The  Russians,  inferior 
to  their  opponents  in  number,  fought  weU ;  and 
the  contest  was  severe  on  both  sides.  About  noon, 
the  Turks  suftered  a  tcmpoi^ary  check ;  but  when 
night  closed  in,  they  remained  masters  of  the 
shore,  while  the  Russians  retired  behind  Oltcnltia. 
The  details  of  the  action  at  Oltenitza  were  given 
by  Omar  Pacha  in  the  following  dispatcli  to  ln*a 
government  - — *  Tbe  possession  of  the  island  situated 
in  front  of  Turtukai  having  been  considered  indis- 
peiisahlej  1  had  eflTccted  the  passage  of  troops,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  niglit  of  the  Ist,  managed  to  TMse 
tolerably  strong  fortifications.  On  the  following 
<lay,  two  battalions  of  infantty,  three  ineces  of 
cannon,  and  100  of  the  mounted  police,  wero 
conveyed  in  large  boats  to  the  locality ^  with 
ammunition,  provisions,  and  greatcoats.  They 
hatl  scarcely  landed  when,  from  the  batteries  of 
Turtukai,  we  opened  a  fire  ou  the  lazaretto,  situate 
on  the  lefl  bank.  After  tbe  first  discharge,  the 
Russians  quitted  this  position  ;  and  the  Impcriiil 
(Turkish)  troops  took  possession  of  the  building, 
which  ia  of  solid  constmctioii,  with  vaulted 
chamber?.  Without  loss  of  time,  4<X)  workmen, 
under  the  direction  of  statf-ofBcers,  commenced 
raising  fortifications,  for  which  purpose  2000 
gabions  had  been  akeady  prepared.  On  the  3d, 
again  other  troops  were  sent  to  fortify  the  position. 
As  S04:>n  as  the  Imperial  troops  had  landed  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  the  Kussians,  quartered  iu 
a  larg<?  village,  at  about  an  hour's  distance,  turned 
round  and  began  to  retreat,  A  body  of  cavaliy  was 
despatched  to  reconnoiti-e,  and  having  encountcj'ed 
at  Oltenitza  an  outpost  of  Cosisack  cavalry,  they 
killed  five,  and  rejoined  our  hues  with  a  loss  of 
three  men-  We  found  at  Tou?Ja,  on  the  left,  bavtk, 
a  great  quantity  of  boats,  wliieh  we  sent  to  Turtukai, 
The  number  of  boats  at  our  disposal  having  facili- 
tated the  construction  of  tbe  bndge,  we  were 
enal'Ied  without  delay  to  place  in  the  fortifications 
twelve  large  guns  which  were  brought  from 
Shumla,  On  the  3d,  at  lour  p.  M.,  three  battalions  of 
HiiS5^riri  infantry,  Tvith  eight  cannon,  a  regiment  of 
cavalry,  and  a  party  of  Cossacks,  entered  the  village 
of  Oltenitza.  t>ur  troops,  p«isted  withm  the  works 
constructed  on  the  left  bank,  waited  them  firmly. 
This  same  night  I  canned  to  be  constructed  a  bridge 
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at  the  confluence  of  the  Arjish  with  the  Danube,  and 
flanked  it  with  redoubts.  Yesterday,  4th  November, 
at  six  A.M.,  we  began  to  perceive  the  movement  of 
the  Russian  forces.  As  soon  as  their  march  was 
well  defined,  I  caused  to  be  embarked  and  carried 
to  the  lazaretto  a  reinforcement  of  one  battalion. 
The  evening  before,  I  had  placed  on  a  level  piece 
of  ground  a  battery  of  guns  calculated  to  face  any 
attack  which  might  be  made.  The  Russian  force 
amounted  to  twenty  battalions,  three  regiments 
of  cavalry — one  of  Cossacks— iixteen  mounted 
batteries,  and  as  many  foot  They  formed  in  order 
of  battle,  with  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  in  the 
rear  of  twelve  battalions,  and  the  regiment  of 
Cossacks  in  lines  beyond  the  reach  of  our  guns, 
and  fronting  the  centre  of  our  works.  They 
advanced,  supported  by  the  fire  of  their  artillery ; 
and  at  the  same  time  two  battalions,  with  two 
guns,  came  on  threatening  our  left  flank  Ha>ing 
commonoed  the  assault,  another  stronger  division 
— consisting  of  six  battalions,  with  four  guns,  and 
having  in  the  rear  three  regiments  of  cavalry 
supporting  and  outstripping  their  left  flank — ^took 
its  position,  and  formed  in  two  lines,  with  artillery, 
horse  and  foot,  into  Scheians,  attacking  our  right 
flank.  After  an  exchange  of  a  few  shots,  the 
centre  gave  the  assault,  whereon  they  charged  both 
our  wings.  The  centre  attacked  three  different 
times,  and  each  with  a  fresh  battalion,  twice  on 
the  left  and  once  on  the  right  A  well-directed 
fire  from  our  fortress  at  Turtukai  soon  dispersed 
their  right  column ;  and  the  centre  gradually  fell 
back,  after  having  suffered  severely,  and  half  its 
number  hors  de  combat.  The  battery  of  the  island, 
also,  mounted  with  powerftil  guns,  menzQ  top,  and 
commanded  by  Elhalid  Pacha,  did  admirable 
execution  on  the  enemy's  right  wing.  The  Russians 
advanced  with  coolness  and  resolution  almost  to 
the  brink  of  the  trench,  and  on  this  account  their 
loss  was  considerable,  amounting  to  1000  men 
killed,  and  double  the  number  wounded.  The 
engagement  lasted  four  hours^from  noon  till  four 
P.M. ;  and  during  this  interval,  the  wagons  never 
ceased  to  carry  off  their  dead ;  and  twenty  were 
observed  heavily  laden  even  after  the  conflict. 
With  a  view  of  facilitating  this  duty,  as  long  as 
it  lasted,  we  abstained  from  molesting  the  enemy, 
and  from  firing  a  shot ;  but  found,  nevertheless, 
800  dead  bodies  on  the  field.  A  private  carriage, 
moreover,  was  remarked,  and  fh>m  the  pains  taken 
in  the  search,  we  conjecture  it  must  have  been 
destined  to  receive  the  body  of  a  general  oflSicer. 
At  five  P.M.,  a  total  conftision  ensued  in  the 
Russian  ranks ;  their  lines  were  completely  broken, 
and  their  retreat  precipitate.  An  hour  later,  some 
few  rallied  in  the  neighbouring  villages,  but  the 
remainder  fled  in  disorder.  Some  of  our  men 
pushed  forward  in  pursuit  of  them  beyond  the 
lines,  but  were  summoned  back  by  trumpet  to 
their  own  quarters.  Our  loss  amounted  to  106 
men.  We  found  on  the  field  of  battle  500  muskets, 
sacs,  cartridge-boxes,  equipments,  <fcc.' 
The  Russians  state  that  they  were  9000  against 


18,000  Turks ;  the  Turkish  account  of  numben 
is  widely  different ;  and  it  is  diflicult  to  decide 
between  the  two.  The  Russians  were  oommanded 
by  Generals  Dannenberg  and  Perloff  Heavy  rains 
prevented  the  Turks  fh>m  pursuing  the  Rnasiaiis 
from  Oltenitza  towards  Bucharest ;  and  they  re- 
crossed  the  Danube  about  the  middle  of  November. 
The  last  few  weeks  of  the  year.exhibited  only  a 
few  minor  skirmishes  at  these  two  points  of  the 
Danube — Ealafitt  and  Oltenitza.  Both  parties  pro- 
bably were  a  little  surprised  at  the  result— the  Turks 
at  their  success,  the  Russians  at  their  fidlure ;  and 
both  parties  made  resolute  attempts  to  strengthen 
their  forces,  and  to  apply  them  at  the  points  where 
likely  to  be  most  valuable.  There  are  authentic 
means  of  knowing  the  actual  strength  of  the 
Russian  armies,  in  all  parts,  at  the  dose  of  the 
year.  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour^s  dispatch  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Russian  armies  in  October  1853,  was  followed 
by  another  bearing  date  9th  January  1854^ 
noticing  several  changes  which  had  been  made 
in  the  numbers  and  location  of  the  troops :  '  The 
1st  and  2d  iniantry  corps  are  in  Poland  and 
Lithuania;  the  reserve  battalions  of  these  corps 
are  in  course  of  being  formed.  Two  battalions 
being  raised  for  each  regiment,  twenty-four  will 
be  added  to  each  corps  d'arm^.  It  is  stated 
that  no  additions  have  been  made  yet  to  the 
artillery  and  cavaliy  of  these  two  corps ;  but  here 
a  slight  explanation  becomes  necessary — ^the  horses 
have  not  yet  been  purchased,  but  as  regards  men, 
the  number  required  have  already  been  assembled. 
The  3d,  4th,  and  5th  corps  have  already  been 
placed  on  the  ftdl  war-footing;  and  the  same 
statement  may  be  made  respecting  their  cavalry 
and  artillery.  The  6th  corps  is  in  course  of  being 
put  upon  a  war-footing ;  one  division  proceeds  to  the 
Crimea^  one  to  the  Caucasus,  and  the  third  to  the 
government  of  Kherson.  Those  troops  not  already 
marching,  will  proceed  shortiy  to  their  destinations. 
The  half  of  the  cavalry  of  this  corps  is  ordered  to 
the  Crimea,  the  other  half  to  the  government  of 
Kherson.  The  corps  of  dragoons  is  equally  in 
course  of  being  put  upon  the  waivfooting ;  two 
regiments  have  already  been  sent  off  to  the  Caucasus; 
and  the  other  six  are  to  proceed  next  week  to  the 
Principalities.  The  Corps  de  Gardes,  and  the 
Grenadier  Corps,  have  likewise  received  orders  for 
being  placed  upon  the  footing  of  war.  The  Guards 
are  to  be  increased  by  a  fresh  battaUon  and 
squadron  for  each  regiment;  the  Grenadiers,  by 
two  battalions  and  one  squadron  for  each  regiment 
I  should  here  observe,  that  when  upon  the  war- 
footing,  the  battalion  numbers  1000  men,  and  the 
squadron  130  horses  ;  while  the  reserve  battalions 
are  600  or  700  strong,  and  the  reserve  squadrons 
have  each  150  horses.  As  regards  the  army  of  the 
Caucasus,  under  the  conmiand  of  Prince  Woronzow, 
its  numbers  cannot  be  less  than  150,000,  and  may 
amount  to  170,000  or  180,000.'*    These  various 
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'  '^     T'Ti^siaii  armv,  thm  augmented  to  the 
lid  not  Uatg  iLmouuted  to  much 

Itiotj  must  tiuw  bo  di?e«tetl  to  the  brilliant 

'     '  -     *      t'CTtr  1854  near  Kalafat 

:   efiufllly  esliLlariited  the 

i   the  Russiatis.      Nommally, 

Oltak  ;   Iml.  it  was  in  tfloct 

lasting   fti^veral  days.     The 

,  oujbt?r  iiud  DeceDibtT^  gi^adu- 

iiisolves  iu  Lt^sser  Wallsi^^bia. 

vcd  ordtM'S  to  ad^^ntx^  upou 

.j^ijuvii;  ajid  Uc  i^mployed  urgent 

[*±j^^^-u:t  passatjlts  for  heaty  artillcnr  the 

'*  jfilatioa,    Karakalj    Krajova,   and 

lhi>  end  oJ  Decemberj  the  Turks 

forcing  the  Russian  Gt^neral  Ftsch* 

ute  Krajovfi^  and  to  retire  behind  the 

I  or  about  ihi*  iirst  day  of  the  new  year, 

jiiifi.iti  .'.ilmtinij  advanetMl  through  Lesser 

itdH    the    l)anul>e — one    through 

L,  '.*»,_  L.i  iiig  tile  Aluta,  and  a  corps  of  more 

inuo  men  towaido  Kalafat, 

^^e»eIlce  of  Uio  Turks  at  Kalafat  t^oiild  not 

^Uo  than  annoyinicf  to  Prince  Ooi^tchakoff; 

largo  reinfijrcement^  from  Upper  Wallachia 

K'a^a  town  about  sixty  luiks  ftorth-cast  of 

—with  ofdery  to  drive  th*?  Turks  back  across 

ubo  by  a  rciiulutv  Jitt-aek  on  their  position 

Sit*    The  Ita&$:ian^  got  round  oa  the  flank 

Turkish    intrenchments,    aud   threw   up 

I  At  Cit^le,  a  vdbgo  a  Uttle  higher  up 

tiubu  than    Kalafat,     The   news  of  the 

I    attack    had   reached   the   Turks;   and 

Paeba,  the  general  iu  command,  deter* 

luteit.    On  the  dth  Januarj,  he 

^rpH   fh>ni   Kalafiit  to   Maglo\-et, 

m  the  way  to  Cltale,  where  tbey 

ntig    the    night.      Next   morning 

p©  under  arms.    As*  yet^  howevur,  no  sign 

[I  seen  f*f  the  Rusiian^.    Not  a  Bound  waj 

(inl  in  the  Tillage  j  not  a  sentinel  even  was 

Rit  wat  conjectured  that  the  village 
been  evacuated.     8i:c  companies  of 
der  the  command  of   Teftiik  Bey, 
«v»ji*  s  nephew,  wore  sent  up  the  hill  to 

*"•  "'-  ^" '-    '^ '!  advanced,  firing  m  skir- 

nig  any  response.  Th<?y 
J  ^Mi  iKMMi  iM  iintertng^  when  a  iiugle 
ihot^  fidlowcd  cloicly  by  a  whole  broad- 
InlM  the  presence  of  the  enemy,  who  now 
^H  Aipf >eurance,  and  suemed  disposed  to 
Ba  imiund  on  the  outaide.  Bomo  sharp 
Ikfwed^  }mi  the  c^hasseurs  were  pushed  on, 
;  Mcl  eaine  the  four  battalinns  of 
Hmail  Pacha ^  with  a  battery  of 
^llt^iy,  wide! I  ojniriixl  a  heavy  fire  with 

I  The  llu*«iiin  gunnery  was  hui ;  few 
L  hit,  and  the  iheUi  nearly  all  bm^t 
li  -       .  ■ ,  ,^, jiujijji^  pf  ^iijg^ 

^  <  itf  Gth  Janui&Tf  by 


in  the  air,  and  fell  harmless.  Before  the  Turlts 
had  fired  a  doiou  ahotiij  the  enemy  retired  into  the 
Village,  iheltered  themselves  in  and  around  the 
houses,  and  opened  a  deadly  flro  of  niusketry 
upon  the  advancing  column*  *  Ismail  Pacha** 
appearance  at  this  moment  stliiek  all  who  iaw' 
him  with  admiration,  as  it  spoke  volumes  for  bis 
daring  hardihood  as  a  feioldier,  though  it  said  but 
littlo  for  his  prudenee  as  a  general  He  rode  int-o 
the  Tillage  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  sword  in 
band,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  hits  ordeiu 
glittering  on  his  hreastj  and  wearing  a  white 
pelisse — the  mark  for  a  thousand  bullets  at  every 
step.  But  he  seemed  to  licar  a  charmed  hie  ;  for 
though  two  hoi-a^  were  killed  under  him,  it  was 
Jong  before  he  was  woundedj  and  then  only 
alightly  in  the  ai-m.' 

The  battle  soon  began  to  r»ge  fearfiilly.  As  the 
iroops  came  on,  the  numbers  falling  hi  creased  on 
both  sides,  A  rush  was  made  on  the  housies  with 
ftxed  bayonotaj  and  the  contest  was  then  indeed 
terrific,  Tho  Russians  contested  every  wall  and 
room  with  desperate  courage^  and  were  literally 
maasftcred  m  maue.  No  quarter  was  asked  or  given ; 
the  Terks,  enraged  by  the  resistance^  put  to  death  all 
who  feU  in  their  way ;  nor  were  the  Russians  slow 
to  follow  the  example.  The  officers  were  seeuj  iji 
some  instances,  pulling  down  their  caps  tightly  on 
their  foreheads,  and  rushing  madly  on  death, 
scorning  to  yield.  In  little  more  than  an  hour, 
the  high  road  and  the  spsice  round  the  houses 
were  covered  with  heaps  of  dead,  and  the  blood 
ran  in  rivulets  down  the  bilh  The  eonihgt  niged 
in  tills  way  for  nearly  four  h GUI's,  with  heavy 
loss  on  both  sides.  Towards  twelve  o'clock,  every 
house  had  been  carried  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
and  the  enemy  fell  back  upon  the  road,  hut  found 
themselves  intercepted  by  the  Turkish  cavalry,  two 
regimentH  of  which  had  advaaee<l  aloi^g  the  ravine 
on  the  right,  and  stationed  therasehiss  in  tbt^  rtar 
of  the  yillage.  Being  thus  cut  oflf,  tho  Russians 
had  no  re^jurce  Imt  to  fling  themselves  into  tho 
redoubt,  can7ing  thctr  arlillcry  with  them,  Thii 
they  were  enabled  to  accomphsh  in  safety. 

Critical  was  the  hour  of  noon  for  both  armies* 
Another  half-hour  would,  in  all  probftbility,  have 
seen  the  destruction  of  the  remaining  Rusaifms,  if 
the  attention  of  tho  combatants  had  not  b®dtt 
drawn  by  events  of  weightier  importance  in 
another  part  of  th^i  field,  News  of  tlie  perilous 
position  of  the  Russians  bad  been  conveyed  to 
various  villages  wherein  troops  were  quailercd, 
and  a  formidable  reinforcement  appeared  about 
half-past  tweko.  The  Turkish  reserve  prepared  to 
receive  thcie  ft*eah  troopa,  who  numbered  10,000 
men — comprising  nine  battalions  of  int^mtry,  a 
regiment  of  IThlans,  and  a  regiment  of  the  Paak*f- 
vitch  Hussars,  with  sixteen  guns.  Four  battalions 
advanced  in  line,  three  in  column  as  a  second  lint!*, 
and  two  as  a  reserve  ;  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
were  placed  on  the  flanks,  and  their  march  was 
directed  towards  tb©  Kalafat  road.  The  object 
was  to  place  the  Turks  between  two  fires,  and  cut 
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off  their  means  of  commanication.  With  five 
Turkish  battalions  of  reserve,  Achmet  Pacha  pre- 
pared to  receive  these  new  foes.  On  the  side  of 
the  hill  below  the  ravine  on  the  right  was  a  sort 
of  old  fence,  enclosing  a  square  space  of  ground ; 
and  the  Turkish  troops  were  deployed  to  the  right, 
above  this  enclosure,  three  battalions  in  line,  and 
two  in  reserve,  the  right  wing  behind  it,  and  the 
left  extending  into  the  plain ;  on  the  right  flank 
was  placed  a  battery  of  four  l2-pounders,  and  on 
the  left,  one  of  six  field-pieces.  The  cavalry  at  the 
village  was  recalled,  and  in  conjunction  with  those 
of  the  reserve,  was  stationed  on  the  left,  one 
regiment  a  little  in  advance  of  the  rest.  The  time 
occupied  in  making  these  arrangements  was  one  of 
painful  suspense ;  and  when  all  was  ready,  the 
inferiority  of  the  Turkish  force  was  very  evident ; 
but  they  had  no  other  resource  than  to  defend 
their  position  as  bravely  as  they  could. 

Now  arrived  the  moment  of  conflict.  *  The 
advance  of  the  Russians  was  an  imposing  sight. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  steadiness  of  their  march ; 
every  Une  and  column  stepped  in  time  as  one  man, 
and  all  the  distances  were  as  accurately  observed 
as  if  they  were  parading  at  St  Petersburg.  As  they 
began  to  get  nearer,  three  or  four  oflBicers  rode  out 
in  front  to  reconnoitre  the  ground,  and  then  hastily 
retired.  Immediately  afterwards,  the  two  battalions 
of  reserve  changed  their  position,  and  advanced  • 
with  two  pieces  of  artillery  towards  the  ravine 
on  the  right  of  the  Turks.'  The  Russian  artillery 
appears  to  have  been  badly  served,  whereas  the 
Turkish,  under  Hadji  Mustapha,  was  worked  with 
skill  and  effect.  Onward,  nevertheless,  came  the 
dense  mass  of  Russian  infantry ;  and  a  slight  con- 
fusion having  occurred  among  the  Turks,  occasioned 
by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  the  Russians  prepared  to 
charge  with  the  bayonet.  The  Turkish  batteries 
now  opened  a  tremendous  shower  of  grape-shot, 
every  shot  telling  with  fearful  effect  upon  the  close 
ranks  of  the  column,  sweeping  them  away  one 
after  the  other  as  fast  as  they  were  filled  up.  The 
infantry,  at  the  same  time,  becoming  impatient, 
the  order  was  given  to  advance,  and  the  whole  line 
came  forward — the  right  wing  entering  the  enclo- 
sure— and  fired  and  loaded  as  they  marched, 
shouting  their  national  war-cry.  The  Russians 
for  some  minutes  bore  up  bravely ;  but  at  last  the 
head  of  the  column  began  to  waver.  In  vain  the 
oflGlcers  urged  the  men  to  move  onwards.  Broken 
by  the  iron-shower  from  the  batteries,  and  the 
close  and  raking  fire  of  the  musketry,  they  fell 
into  disorder,  and  turned  and  fled  pell-mell  across 
the  plain,  casting  aside  everything — muskets,  and 
even  musical-instruments.  The  Turkish  cavalry 
neglected,  or  were  unable,  to  pursue;  and  the 
Russians  were  thereby  enabled  to  carry  off  their 
artillery.  Although  the  Russians  had  been  thus 
defeated  both  in  the  village  and  the  plain — 
for,  in  effect,  there  were  two  distinct  battles — ^yet 
the  Turkish  general  did  not  think  it  desirable  to 
renew  the  attack  on  the  Russian  redoubt  at  Citale : 
he  retired  with  aU  his  forces  to  Kalafat,  which  he 


retained,  while  the  Russians  voluntarily  abandoned 
Citale  and  all  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  Turkish  wounded  were  brought  into  Kalafat 
during  the  night,  and  were  thence  transported 
across  the  Danube  to  Widdin.  *  The  poor  fellows 
seemed  to  treat  their  misfortune  very  lightly, 
talking  and  laughing  in  the  boats  with  so  much 
hilarity,  that,  but  for  the  blood  and  bandages,  one 
would  scarcely  imagine  that  they  were  not  sound 
in  wind  and  limb.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  joy 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  army.  Every  soldier  has 
carried  off  a  ti-ophy  of  some  kind  or  other — ^scarfs, 
swords,  muskets,  ic. ;  and  groups  may  be  seen 
standing  in  every  comer  at  Kalafat,  discussing, 
with  animated  gestures,  the  various  details  of  the 
action,  and  crowuig  over  the  rout  of  the 
*'Muscoviz."' 

Under  the  supposition  that  the  opposed  generals 
were  equal  in  tactics,  and  the  soldiers  equal  iu 
daring  and  powers  of  endurance,  the  artillery  of 
the  Turks  must  evidently  have  been  worked  more 
skilfully  than  that  of  the  Russians;  but  be  the 
explanation  what  it  may,  the  victory  was  a 
remarkable  one,  and  the  Turks  had  just  reason 
to  be  proud  of  it.  The  loss  was  serious :  the  Turks 
told  of  338  dead  and  700  wounded  on  their  side; 
with  1500  dead,  and  an  unnamed  number  wounded, 
on  the  side  of  the  Russians.  In  the  village,  the 
two  forces  suffered  about  equally ;  but  iu  the  plain, 
the  loss  was  chiefly  on  the  side  of  the  Russians, 
who  appear  to  have  been  swept  down  with  fearful 
rapidity  by  the  Turkish  artillery. 

The  Turkish  oflScers  did  not  spare  themselves 
iu  these  engagements.  Ismail  Pacha,  Mustapha 
Pacha,  Osman  Pacha,  AMullah  Bey,  Hussein  Bey 
— all  were  wounded.  The  two  actions  at  Citale, 
and  at  the  road  between  that  village  and  Kalafat, 
were  only  parts  of  a  series ;  for  it  appears  that, 
between  the  6th  and  the  10th  of  January,  the  Turks 
and  Russians  encountered  each  other  at  Plenitza, 
Salcutza,  Perischor,  Karaula,  Mazezoi,  Banului, 
Risipitz,  Rudari,  Giubega,  Galikca,  and  Pojanar- 
villages  in  Lesser  Wallachia,  not  far  from  Kalafat. 
On  the  8th,  Omar  Pacha  arrived  at  Widdin,  and 
crossed  over  to  the  battle-field  on  that  and  the  two 
following  days ;  and  orders  and  swords  were  distri- 
buted, in  recognition  of  the  valour  of  the  conquerors, 
A  correspondent  of  the  Vienna  newspaper,  The 
Wanderer^  visited  this  scene  of  strife  al)out  the 
middle  of  the  month,  and  said  that  the  villages 
*  are  now  nothing  but  ruins  steeped  in  blood.  The 
most  miserable  hut  on  the  plain  was  made  to  serve 
as  a  position  either  for  attack  or  defence.  Most  of 
the  inhabitants  fled  before  the  engagement  b^;an, 
leaving  their  winter  stores  to  the  mercy  of  the 
combatants ;  many,  however,  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise, and  unfortunately  lost  their  lives  in  the 
tumult  of  war.*  Such  miseries  to  peaceM  indus- 
trious peasantry  are  among  the  everyday  horrors 
of  war. 

The  position  and  condition  of  the  Russians  in 
Lesser  Wallachia,  after  the  various  encounters  at 
and  near  Citale^  required  serious  consideration. 
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IUifs»aii.^  censed  from  attacks  for  t\  time,  and 
aed  tliiiir  po^ts.     rHncc  Gortohakafif' went 
ova,  ;md  mspi^cted  all  tlie  positions  held  by 
ej,      H*jitiforcetrjcnt3  hud  been  coustiiJitly 
ajid  liotwithbi^Liidiiifjf  tUu   Iimvy  Iobscb, 
nUii    tmopa   in   Urn    p.irt   of   Wallatbia 
;it<5i|,  bjr  the  IBtU  JfimiarVt  to  3(>/»fK)  men. 
the    Kirne   tiitiLv    the   lurks    crossed    the 
near  ihv  tntjatlj  of  tlu*  Aluta,  from  Niko- 
IfcJacr/,  ami  Tuiiia ;  tlu^v  were  idno  posted 
ri»or»c   f^rcc   aX    lUhova^   nearly   opp^isitu   tlio 
^of  tile  Sdiyl ;    ntul   thns  Gortehakoff  wa^ 
tted  to  boi^tow  a  part  of  hh  attention  and 
dglh  mi  tiic  nuok  of  marshy  plain  inclutled 


hctwoeii  the  Dauiilx^,  the  Schylj  and  the  Aluta. 
At  the  close  of  the  month,  the  Russians  had  fonnt^J 
a  semicircle,  the  extent  of  which  "was  abont  thirty- 
ilvii  English  niik^,  around  tlie  Turkish  position  at 
Kalafjit  As  their  forces  had  now  been  augmented 
to  considembly  more  than  4C>,U(XI,  confident  hopes 
were  entertained  that  success  would  attend  Uie 
next  attack  Pnnee  GortchakofiT  and  Oeneral 
An  rep  both  iueurrod  the  CKir'sj  displeasure  for  tberr 
want  of  success  at  Citale,  as  had  been  the  case  with 
iJannenberg  at  OltenitKi;  and  General  Schiiders 
suddenly  receiveil  orders  to  leave  War^aw^  and 
pass  througli  Hungary  to  Lesser  Wallaekia,  tbero 
to  examine  into  all  the  circumntane^  of  the  recent 


Qmai  Facua^ 


to  fi>rjn  a  ^^lan  fur  futuro  opeifttions — 

(tabic  passage  of  the?  Bannhc  by  the  Russians 

~mm  of  the  inaon^uvres  to  which  liis  attention 

to  bt*  directed.    One  result  of  GortchakofiTa 

fcllijii  ha*l  bi.K>n,  to  i*eniove  the  head-quarters 

frajova   to   Bole^ihti,   a   village  nearer  tho 

|j«i  S«liildefis  afterward.^  withdrew  it  as 

utira      The  «h0ieulfieg  of  the  Russians 

1   hy  the  horror  ^Yitll  wliicli 

ii'Wailachijins;  the  exactions 

li'rs  were  so  terrHde,  the  plun<ler  so 

[and  un5cr«pnbus,  that  the  people  wero 

|veu  Into  revolt;  and  tho  Rus^^ians  felt  the  cffin^U 

Ad  which  the  Wallachians  often  rondered 

In  race  partly  Slavonic,  lik^  tho 

in    religion,  Greek  ChrisliEin,  like  tlio 

)D)H-jct  dtd  those  Walladiians  lean  rather 


to  the  Moslem  sultan  than  to  the  Christian  czar 
in  their  hour  of  misery  and  ojipression. 

About  the  beginning:  of  February,  then,  Uie 
Russians  were  concentrated  in  great  force  in 
Lesser  Wallachia,  awaitino^  the  time  when  they 
might  make  a  i^econd  and  more  formidable  attack 
upon  the  Turks  at  Kalafat ;  while  their  opponent'?, 
Et  length  en  e<l  by  more  troops  from  Widdin,  walte*! 
nnflinchingly  for  them.  Lciiving  these  be! hgc rents 
far  awhile,  we  mu^t  now  attend  to  the  operation li 
going  on  in  Upper  Wallaeliia,  after  the  victory  at 
Oltenitza  early  in  November, 

It  hag  already  been  mentioned  that,  of  the  four 
passages  of  the  Danube  by  the  Turka  in  Octolicr 
and  November,  tw*o  were  at  Rnstchuk  and  Tur- 
tukai,  A  nmull  body  of  Turki  eroBsed  from 
Rnstehuk  to  Oiurgevo,  between  which  two  placea 
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is  an  island  in  the  Danube ;  and  they  continued 
to  hold  for  a  considerable  time  the  position  which 
they  had  thus  seized,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Russians  to  dislodge  them.  Of  the  passage  fh>m 
Turtukai  to  Oltenitza,  and  of  the  smart  engage- 
ment which  followed  it,  a  description  has  already 
been  given.  Rustchuk,  which  continued  for 
many  months  to  be  regarded  by  both  armies  as 
an  important  position,  is  a  large  town  of  60,000 
inhabitants,  with  a  considerable  trade.  It  is  on 
a  dead  level,  close  to  the  Danube ;  but  inmiediately 
to  the  south  are  a  few  hills,  which,  although  of  no 
great  elevation,  suffice  to  command  the  town. 
Rustchuk  was  very  ill  defended  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war ;  but  under  Said  Mirza  Pacha 
and  Khalid  Pac^ha,  it  speedily  changed  its  character 
from  a  tumble-down  Turkish  city  to  a  fortress 
constructed  on  European  principles.  Turtukai 
has  a  more  commanding  position  than  Rustchuk ; 
the  river-shore  at  that  spot  rises  precipitately  to 
a  high  ridge,  which  completely  commands  the 
opposite  flat  shore  at  Oltcnitza.  After  the  battle 
at  the  last-named  place,  the  Turks  constructed  a 
battery  east  of  Turtukai,  and  a  redoubt  on  a 
plateau  behind  the  town.  A  correspondent  of  the 
TimcSy  writing  from  Turtukai  about  the  middle  of 
January,  describes  the  scene  around  him  as  one 
of  picturesque  ruggeduess.  '  Snow  having  entirely 
disappeared  during  the  thaw,  everything  is  green 
and  bright ;  and  although  all  the  regular  troops 
have  been  withdrawn,  except  a  battalion  of 
infantry,  the  place  is  Ml  of  bustle,  from  the  field- 
works  that  are  going  on,  and  fh>m  this  being  the 
head-quarters  of  the  irregular  troops  nnder  the 
command  of  Giafer  Pacha,  head  of  the  Moslem 
Amauts,  and  Achmet  Pacha,  who  watches  the 
Danube  line  from  Rustchuk  to  Silittria.  The 
town  itself,  lying  on  the  last  steep  slopes  of  the 
hill  next  the  Danube,  is  small,  and  every  house 
packed  as  full  as  it  can  hold  of  troops,  in  drab 
clothes  and  kilts  of  Manchester  cotton,  which  has 
now  universally  superseded  the  native  linen 
fustlnella ;  and  as  it  is  rather  a  cold  costume  for 
winter  weather,  I  see  a  great  many  with  the 
Russian  greatcoats,  furnished  by  Oltcnitza  from 
the  bodies  of  poor  fellows  who  wiU  never  march 
across  the  Pruth  again.  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
Giafer  Pacha  keeps  as  good  order  among  them  as 
is  possible;  for  perfect  discipline  is  unattainable 
witii  a  nation  that  has  still  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship to  meum  and  tuum.*  The  'nation*  here  referred 
to  is  not  the  Osmanli,  but  the  Amauts  or  rugged 
mountaineers  of  Albania.  The  writer  goes  on  to 
say,  that  'the  town  itself  is  anything  but  inviting, 
with  six  inches  of  black  Uquid  mud  in  the  streets, 
as  if  all  the  reserve  stores  of  Day  and  Martm  had 
been  poured  out  on  them.' 

The  operations  during  the  last  two  months  of 
1853,  and  the  first  two  of  1854,  in  this  part  of 
the  Danubian  region,  may  be  characterised  a^  an 
almost  uninterrupted  series  of  sudden  attacks — 
a  small  force  da^ng  across  the  river,  inflicting 
mischief  on  the  enemy,  and  then  recrossing.    The 


Russians  could  .make  no  permanent  lodgment  on 
the  south  bank,  nor  the  Turks  on  the  north.  The 
Russians  kept  up  a  supply  of  forces  at  Giaigevo, 
Oltcnitza,  and  Kalarasch,  from  Bucharest ;  while 
the  Turks  strengthened  their  garrisons  at  Rust- 
chuk, Turtukai,  and  Silistria,  fh>m  Shumlar-4here 
being  in  this  respect  a  curious  parallelism  between 
the  opposing  forces.  At  one  time  we  read  of 
Turkish  reserves  going  from  Shumla  to  Rasgrad, 
Turtukai,  Silistria,  and  Sistova ;  at  another,  of  a 
series  of  resolute  attempts  to  effect  a  landing  either 
at  Giurgevo  or  Oltcnitza;  but  no  decisive  advantages 
seem  to  have  been  obtained  by  them. 

The  Russian  plans  and  the  Russian  conmianders 
underwent  many  changes  during  these  four  or 
five  months.  The  want  of  success  brought  some 
of  the  generals  into  disgrace  ;  and  the  presence  of 
the  Allied  fleets  interfered  with  any  operations  in 
the  direction  of  Yama.  \yhen  Osten-Sacken*8 
corps  entered  the  Principalities,  two  camps  of 
cavalrj  were  established  near  Kremanzofif  and 
Charoov,  intrenchments  were  formed  near 
Bucharest,  and  the  general  operations  of  the 
campaign  were  conducted  from  this  town  as  a 
central  depOt  About  the  middle  of  January, 
there  were  1 8,000  Russians  near  Giurgevo  under 
General  Bimono£^  and  5000  at  Kalarasch  under 
General  Aurep,  watching  the  Turks  at  the 
opposite  towns  of  Rustchuk  and  Silistria.  Recol- 
leoting  that  it  was  in  the  depth  of  winter  that 
these  movements  were  made,  and  that  the  Prin- 
cipalities, like  all  other  parts  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  are  wretchedly  provided  with  roads,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  believe  that  the  Russian  troops 
suffered  greatly  on  their  marches.  The  advanced- 
guard  of  Osten-Sacken's  corps  arrived  at  Bucharest 
in  miserable  condition,  having  been  forced  to  march 
during  fifty  days  over  the  worst  roads  in  pelting 
rain,  and  falling  in  fearful  numbers  by  the  way ; 
the  poor  fellows,  too,  after  barely  three  days'  rest, 
were  ordered  on  to  Kalafat — a  further  distance 
of  200  or  300  miles.  By  the  end  of  January, 
it  was  announced  that  the  army  of  occupation 
would  be  augmented  to  200,000  men,  thus  distri- 
buted— 30,000  at  Radovan,  to  keep  the  Turks  in 
check  at  Kalafat ;  40,000  at  Bucharest  and  other 
posts  in  Wallachia  and  Moldavia ;  40,000  to  cross 
the  Danube  into  the  Dobrudscha;  50,000  to  cross  at 
Giurgevo,  20,000  to  cross  at  Oltcnitza,  and  20,000 
to  cross  at  Tumu  or  Tuma.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  many  or  all  of  these  measures  were 
planned  ;  but  the  activity  and  frequent  successes 
of  the  Turks  greatly  interfered  wit&  the  prosecution 
of  the  Russian  schemes.  It  is  difficult,  too,  between 
the  names  of  Pa8k6vitch,  Gortchako^  Osten- 
Sackon,  Liiders,  and  Schilders,  to  discover  who 
was  the  real  leader  at  any  particular  lime;  for 
changes  were  frequent.  There  were  Turkish 
flotillas  of  gun-boats  in  the  Danube,  under  the 
walls  of  Silistria  and  Rustchuk ;  there  are  islands 
opposite  both  of  these  towns ;  and  the  Russians 
frequently  fired  on  the  flotillas  ttom  the  islands. 
The  Russian  troops  employed  in  these  several 
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pear  to  have  hten  v^otked  Bp  to  an 
Rtiito  i>f  tnind  ;   they  imagined  thut 
[  Ui(5  WSJ  to  the  IIcjIv  L^md,  to  resauc  It 
i  of  inUtiels— under  which  flattering 
K^were  inclinkxl  Knglish  and  Fmtioh  as 
ic  i>ccasion  a  party  of  tidier? 
|A  >n  coiiage  to  ask  for  wntor; 

c  thirst,  tliej  aike^l,  iu  nil 
far  they  were  from  Jenisal«}m  I 
•  to  tht?  actual  forct^s  engaged  on  the 
iBtiHimns  in  these  encounters,  there 
iri!  hecn  ftWut  130,C>CHj  troops  sent 
TrDth  by  the  ^ud  of  January  ;  of  whom 
]iT  Iho  swonli  cold,  siekueie^  and 
iriiijK  5)5/jrM3  ill  tho  l^i nci  pal i ties  at 

an  of  the  Rosaiftn  generals  seoins  to 
commence^  at  the  eeflitation  of  tiit* 
f  winter^  no  formidable  an  attack  on 
\  insult  its  captnrc.  The  newspapers 
Uclared^  that  the  Emperor  Nichoks 
that  posfttioii  to  he  taken,  *  coat  what 
fcr  thtJ  power  of  penetrating  into  the 
I  of  Balgariaj  and  thence  acTosa  one 
fiajaes  of  the  Balkan;  depended  on 
^lon  of  KahifEit  and  Widdiu.  This  inten- 
Btlrn'f]  ^>  disappointment.  Although 
twoen  the  Russians  and  the 
J II  a  few  mile;!  of  Kala&tj  no 
Qtiige^  were  obtained.  The  Russians 
lidjihl**  tji  mimber  to  pprmlt  the 
ke  further  inroads  into  that  part  of 
tit  yet  they  were  not  in  sufficient 
\  Kaiafat ;  and  thus  February,  March » 
f^  passed  away,  without  mneJi  change 
tlativo  jrioidtiniis  of  the  belligerents.  At 
Iiakoff,  at  another  ScMlders,  at 
H,  were  in  command.  There 
!  cfl  which  embarrassed  the 
iachia  as  summer  approached 
iLc  r^ii-iiance  of  the  Turks  at  the  siege 
j>re!tt?ntly  to  be  de«cril>cdi  and  the 
Austria  to  hold  tho  Frmeipolities  for 
anst  the  Russians. 

iho   Danube,    at  various    points 

and  Siliittria,  the  TurkM  continued 

^e  spring  a  series  of  desultory  attiick^ 

be    Danube,   and   then   recrossing — 

iJng  of  mark  or  moment,  but  yet 

the   Russians  jn  their  movements. 

itten  by  Omar  Pach%  which  found 

the  newspapers,    he   said ;    *  We 

Eioy  the  Russiani  by  strong  sudden 

their    advanced    posts    on    the 

tlds  ^vill  uufKciently  characterise 

'  tho  period.    But  when  midsummer 

the  extraordinary  and  unexj>ected 

Ku!K3;ians  at  the  »icge  of  Biliiitria, 

It  diflereiit  tuni  ;    Bulgai  ia  was  no 

1 18  ;  the  eyes  of  the 

ually  to  their  line 

Le   rruUi — having  both  tlie 

to  take  into  account.     It 


was  then  that  the  Turk*  crossed  the  Danube,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Giurgevo*  Relieved  from  all 
fear  fur  Silistria — h living  no  longer  any  Russians 
near  that  place — they  usw  that  the  time  wa*  conio 
*t>r  an  adranee  ;  and  although  the  Turkish  general 
ilid  not  qiiit^  obey  the  iiiitructions  of  Omar  I'acba, 
he  yet  commenced  R  seriei  of  operation*  wliieh  led 
ultiinately  to  Kueceas^ 

Well  contested  and  Bangninary,  the  battle  of 
Giurgevo  may  be  regaiiied  as  the  last  serious  con- 
fliet  between  the  Turks  and  the  Russians — the  last, 
iu  the  DannbiuB  campaign,  in  which  the  Turks 
shewe<i  how  much  they  could  accomplish  without 
English  or  French  assistance.  In  the  middle  of 
tho  Danube,  between  Ruftchnk  and  Giurgevo,  is  a 
narrow  island  about  two  mile*  in  length.  This 
island  is  900  yard^  firom  the  Bulgarian  side,  but  is 
separated  from  the  Wallacbian  by  a  very  narrow 
channel  only.  There  is  a  shallow  pool  along  Uie 
centre  of  tho  island,  and  much  sedge  and  raars^hy 
weed  in  other  parts.  This  iiland  was  one  of  the 
ftrst  places  fortified  by  the  Russia ns  when  they 
arnved  at  the  Danube  in  the  autumn  of  1S53  ;  and 
it  was  destined  to  bo  nearly  the  last  scene  of  battle, 
for  the  engagement  took  place  on  the  island,  as 
well  as  in  tho  village  of  Giurgevo,  Although 
England  and  France  were  nut  represented  by 
armiea  on  the  occasion,  there  were  many  EnglisJt 
officers  in  the  Turkish  army. 

When  the  siege  of  Silistria  appeared  to  be  ending 
disastrously  fur  the  Rnssiaiis,  Hussein  Pacha, 
Turkish  commander  at  Ilustchuk,  determined  to 
make  a  dash  at  the  island,  and,  through  it,  at 
Giurgevo*  Ho  thought  the  Russian  *  were  in 
retretfct,  and  resolved  to  j^mrsue  them  without  pre- 
non sly  eonsultmg  Omar  Pacha ;  he  was  wrong  in 
\ik  tK^tief,  and  his  resolve  ]ed  htm  into  difficulties 
which  taxed  his  courage  and  skill.  Among  the 
officera  under  hii  command  were  General  Cannon 
— under  the  Oriental  name  of  Behram  Pacha — 
Lieutenant  Burke  of  the  Royal  Engineers,  Litni- 
tenant  Mejuell  of  tho  7i5th,  Captain  Arnold  of  the 
Bombay  Engineers,  and  Colonel  Ogtlvy--— all  of 
whom  took  a  sort  of  voluntary  honorary  share  iu 
the  proceedings.  These  English  ofScerSj  in  fact, 
managed  the  expedition,  under  the  orders  of 
Hussein  Pacha.  At  four  o^clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  7th  of  July,  four  boats  filled  with  3f*o  men 
passetl  over  from  Rnstchnk  to  the  inland  j  while  a 
steamer  landed  SOO  men  a  little  higher  up — the 
one  party  commanded  by  General  Cannon,  the 
other  by  Colonel  Og^ilvy.  The  Russian  picketJi 
retired  hastily;  but  soon  afterwanls  a  body  of 
riflemen  appeared,  and  fired  at  tho  Turks  from 
among  the  wedge  and  brush woo<i.  Tlio  Turklnh 
riflemen  replied,  and  kept  up  a  sharp  fire,  Russian 
in^utrj',  however,  now  began  to  advance  in  great 
force  ;  and  Q-eneral  Cannon  recroased  to  Rujrtchnk^ 
to  announce  to  Hussein  Pacha  that  he  must  either 
have  reinforcemcntj  or  withdraw  his  troops.  The 
two  smaU  bodies  of  Turk^i  had  by  thte  time  joined, 
under  Colonel  Ogilvy^  and  w^ere  driven  back  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  island,  bravely  bearing  up 
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against  formidable  numbers.  Reinforcements  now 
arrived  from  Rustchuk,  mitil  Ogilvy  found  himself 
at  length  at  the  head  of  5000  men  ;  while  the 
Russians  were,  in  like  manner,  reinforced  from  the 
Giurgevo  side.  For  ten  hours  continuously  did 
the  struggle  last,  until  nightfall  put  an  end  to  it. 
Busily  did  the  Turks  occupy  themselves  during  the 
night,  throwing  up  intrenchments,  and  preparing 
for  a  renewal  of  warm  work  on  the  morrow ;  but 
when  daylight  arrived,  they  were  surprised  to  find 
that  the  Russians  had  retreated  during  the  night, 
and  were  at  that  moment  passing  out  of  the  village 
of  Slobodsa,  on  the  Wallachian  side.  The  Turks 
immediately  advanced,  and  occupied  Giurgevo. 
The  loss  was  severe :  300  killed  and  COO  wounded 
on  the  side  of  the  Turks ;  and  a  much  larger,  but 
imknown  number,  on  the  side  of  the  Russians.' 
The  floating  of  dead  bodies  down  the  Danube 
conveyed  to  Silistria  the  first  news  of  the  engage- 
ment. Soon  after  this,  a  corps  of  engineers  laid 
down  a  bridge  from  the  island  to  the  Wallachian 
shore,  and  Omar  Pacha  passed  the  Danube  with 
an  army  of  45,000  men. 

The  battle  of  Giurgevo  was  very  disastrous  to 
the  English  oflScers  engaged.  Lieutenant  Burke, 
Lieutenant  Meynell,  and  Captain  Arnold  crossed 
to  the  island  early  in  tlie  day,  with  a  few  hundred 
men  each  ;  but,  through  want  of  sufficient  concert, 
they  landed  at  three  different  points,  and  were 
never  able  to  assist  each  other.  Burke  and  his 
party  were  attacked  fiercely  by  the  Russians 
immediately  on  landing ;  they  were  all,  after  a 
long  struggle,  either  bayoneted  or  driven  into  the 
river ;  and  Burke  himself,  sharing  manfully  the 
dangers  with  those  under  him,  fell  with  two  rifle- 
balls  and  thirty  bayonet  wounds.  Meynell  expe- 
rienced almost  exactly  the  same  fate  as  Burke,  at 
a  difierent  part  of  the  island-shore.  Arnold  had  at 
first  a  gleam  of  success :  he  advanced  against  one 
of  the  Russian  batteries,  and  drove  them  out  of  the 
intrenchment ;  but  a  superior  force  came  against 
him,  and  the  bayonet  and  the  river  put  an  end  to 
his  corps  as  to  the  other  two.  Not  only  were  these 
three  unfortmiate  small  bodies  of  troops  separated 
one  from  another,  but  each  and  all  were  far  distant 
from  the  main  body  under  Colonel  Ogilvy.  The 
boiiies  of  Arnold  and  Meynell  were  never  found. 
Burke's  body  was  found,  and  was  interred  in  a 
simple  way — affecting  from  its  very  simplicity. 
His  loss  was  greatly  regretted  ;  for  he  was  not  only 
a  skilftil  officer,  but  it  was  remembered  that  he 
had  strongly  objected  to  Hussein  Pacha's  attack, 
as  being  in  its  character  injudicious  ;  and  his  loss, 
under  such  circumstances,  was  all  the  more  to  be 
lamented.  He  had  just  rendered  Omar  Pacha 
service  in  the  defence  of  Silistria ;  and  was  about 
to  depart  for  the  scene  of  operations  on  the  Circas- 
sian shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  when  his  career  was 
thus  suddenly  ended. 

After  the  contest  at  and  near  Giurgevo,  some 
of  the  Russians  retreated  to  Frateschti,  some  to 
ELalugereni,  and  some  to  a  position  still  nearer 
Bucharest.    The  Turks  crossed  the  Danube  at  two 


other  points,  a  few  miles  above,  and  a  few  miles 
below  Rustchuk,  nearly  at  the  time  when  the  attack 
upon  the  island  took  place;  and  there  were,  in 
effect,  three  battles  in  progress  at  once — one  on  the 
island,  and  two  between  the  Danube  and  Bucharest. 
The  Russian  generals  were  unfortunate  in  these  en- 
counters :  Pagoff  and  Beboutoff  were  both  wounded ; 
while  GeneraJ  Aurep,  disgraced  by  the  czar  for  his 
want  of  success,  committed  suicide.  The  Turkish 
Generals  Iskender  Bey,  Halim  Pacha,  and  Said 
Pacha,  had  various  and  frequent  advantages  over 
their  antagonists  of  the  Russian  army.  The  two 
leaders  were  in  near  vicinity;  and  in  proportion 
as  Omar  Pacha  advanced  into  Wallachia,  so  did. 
Prince  Gortchakoff  retire.  The  latter  gathered 
his  scattered  forces  from  various  directions,  and 
posted  them,  to  the  number  of  60,000,  behind 
the  river  Arjish,  in  a  position  to  command  the 
roads  from  Giurgevo  to  Bucharest.  These  busy 
events  in  and  around  Giurgevo  occurred  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  July. 


OPERATIONS     IN     TUB     DOBRUDSCnA     AND 
AT     SILISTRIA. 

Wliile  the  Turks,  during  the  winter  and  spring, 
were  thus  making  formidable  attacks  on  the 
Wallachian  side  of  the  Danube,  and  occupying 
positions  whence  they  could  not  be  dislodged,  the 
Russians  were  making  attacks  on  the  Bulgarian 
side,  which  there  placed  the  Turks  on  the  defensive. 
These  attacks  were  mostly  made  in  the  Dobrudscha, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube ;  and  at  Silistria, 
which  underwent  a  formidable  siege. 

This  Dobrudscha  is  a  remarkable  district  The 
Danube,  after  an  eastward  course,  turns  suddenly 
to  the  north  at  Rassova ;  then  bends  eastward  at 
Galatz ;  and  finally  empties  itself  into  the  Black  Sea 
by  several  mouths,  of  which  the  Kilia^  the  Sulina, 
and  the  St  George's,  are  the  chief.  The  central 
mouth,  the  Sulina,  is  that  which  is  adopted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the 
Danube.  The  strip  of  land  bounded  on  the  west  and 
north  by  these  two  bends  of  the  river,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Black  Sea,  constitutes  the  Dobrudscha. 
It  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  a  remnant  of  the  Nogay 
Tatars,  who,  driven  from  Southern  Russia  by  the 
Muscovites,  sought  a  refuge  hero:  they  have 
intermarried  with  the  Bulgarian  peasantry,  and, 
after  having  been  converted  to  Christianity,  they 
gradually  conformed  so  intimately  to  the  habits 
and  usages  of  their  neighbours,  that  they  can  now 
hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  pure  Bulgarians. 
The  Dobrudscha  is  a  wretched  country.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  not  a  tree,  not  a  shrub  appears; 
the  slight  inei|ualities  of  the  ground  are  covered 
with  a  coarse  grass,  which  becomes  yellow  rather 
than  green  in  the  summer.  Although  near  a  large 
river,  water  is  hardly  visible  on  the  surface,  except 
in  stagnant  pools  and  marshes,  and  the  inhabitants 
are  forced  to  dig  wells  to  obtain  it  On  the 
north,  the  Dobrudscha  is  bounded  by  the  numerous 
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t^  whteh  coDstitnt^?  the  delta  of  the 
Tbf^j'Cr  islatkjis  kavo  no  inhabl  tail  tit,  no 
iUinibs ;  mosquitoes,  agiie,  and  fever  attack 
<>  mnkt^  HTay  lfti»jij  st:\y  (m  these  tnbenibie 
Ihi*  Komans,  wlicu  they  nrrived  in  their 
fi  career  ut  this  jiart  of  the  Banubiaa 
dcemtHl  Uio  Dobrudseha  a  fitting:  plJtco  to 
mrrii*r  «s?ainst  nurthcrn  ImrbarianJii ;  they 
iUen3|*l  lu  iji^copy  it,  l>ut  separated  it  from 
the  namo  then  civen  to  Bulgaria — by  n 
ning  fW>ra  the  l^nnnbu  U*  the  Black  tiea; 
MHiil  points  of  thin  wall  ore  now  marked 
iwtig  of  ItM^ova  and  Kostendjii  and  tlie 
if,  or  Its  site,  ia  still  niarked  iu  the  riiaps. 
i  as  the  plaee  is^  it  lia.*^  tiflcn  Wen  traversed 
*.  Wbctj  the  Russians  were  iu  Bulgaria 
D,  the  Dobrudseha  suffered  severely  j  many 
p  .  rre  quite  extin^ished^  and  all  the 

ts  itiy  r©<luce*l   ni   population.      At 

tlie  iuhahitaiits  are  jiupposed  to  be  about 
I  umnbeT,  in  a  dbrtnet  70  miles  long  by  50 
I  Hid  til.  The  towns  of  Tultcha,  Isakeha, 
1  ^  Hirsova,  Rassovfl,  Bubriflagfa^  Eud  Kus- 
though  importjuit  aa  military  positions, 
j*  other  tiian  villa^Jies  in  appearance  and 

^Y  bc"  f+roper  here  to  ^i&U\  that  a  project 
eight  fonvnnl  many  years  ago,  and  haa 
qtiently  disco ssted,  to  make  a  ship-canal 
\ii  neck  of  the  Dobnidscha  from  Rassova  to 
i,  nearly  in  the  line  of  Trajan's  Wall.  The 
loath  of  the  Danulie  is  gra^lually  becoming 
irith  sand ;  and  the  Rusaiaiu%  aa  part  of 
btcr  iMjlicy,  are  more  disposed  to  promote 
tiiove  the  obstrnetioii,  It  is  eoneeived^ 
^  that  a  canal,  entirely  within  the  liiiiits 
ri-  -  -lid  be  advantageous,  as  being  under 
h  Turkisli  authorities^  and  as  saving 

re  ui  ctJiisidcrablj'  more  than  200  miles  in 
p  from  the  3^Iiddle  ur  Upper  Danube  to 
titiople.  There  are,  how  ever,  great  diffi- 
A  the  way— di(hcullio»  winch  would  entail 
pdlture  of  several  millions  sterling,  and  a 
im-  f^xcmi  yciirs  of  peace  and  internal 
■  canal  would  require  to  be  cut 
to  a  depth  of  12U  feet^  along  an 
o  of  ten  milcf.  la  the  funnation 
.1,  into  a  hfirbour  litted  for  large 
■\v  would  be  incurred ;  for  the 
Minny  centuries^  l>cen  in  the 
f  IV  balliLst  there,  until  the 

iHt  completely  silted  up. 
It  I o  be  at  ail  practicalde,  a  canal  here 
rt&iiity  l^  »>t'  ifT^at  value.    *  It  is  impossible 
I  lirarty  good  wishes  for  the  snccesa  of 
It   would  almost  totally  supersede 
Hy  a  butt  1    the   Siihiia  mouth    of  the 
bu  li   iT^uKt  always  exist  even  if  perfect 
r  crve^l ;  at»d  few  matters  cajj  have 
;  inf^  U|ion  Ihe  general  intereits  of 
'.  rce.     Il  isau  important  point  ft>r 
in* f oil    at   the  pre.^ent  moment^   that 
portly  a   t»f   our   direct   importations 


into  the  Turkish  daniinion»  are  consumed  in  the 
Principal! licR  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia/  *  Some 
engineers  have  directcrl  their  attention  rather  to 
a  railway  than  a  canal  across  this  ii^thmus;  but 
Turkey  must  undergo  many  ameliorations  l^efore 
railways  can  l»e  reckoned  among  her  media  of 
commerce*  The  Dobrudscha  in  war-time,  however, 
and  not  when  the  arts  of  peace  are  free  to  exercise 
their  beneficial  influeneej  i^  that  with  which  wts 
have  now  to  treat. 

Although  the  Russian  operations  in  the  Dobrud- 
scha  took  the  lead  in  importance,  the  Turks  actually 
commenced  in  order  of  time.  As  early  as  October 
23,  1553,  before  the  crossings  at  Kalafat  and 
Oltenitjiaj  a  collision  occurred  near  the  mouth  of 
the  i»aiiul>e.  On  the  preceding  day,  a  Eussian 
ilotilla  fitationed  at  Ismail — on  the  northern  or 
Kiha  arm  of  the  river — had  sent  ofl*  eight  gun- 
boats^ %\  ith  six  companies  on  board,  in  tow  of  two 
steamers,  up  the  river  to  Galatz  and  1  brail  a 
(Biailow,  Brailiiff).  In  their  voyage  they  had  to 
pass  Isakcha,  on  the  Turkish  side  of  the  river ; 
and  the  Turks*  then  fired  upon  them — the  iire 
lading  retunjed  by  the  gun-boats^  and  also  bj  a 
l>ody  of  HuBsian  troops  posted  at  Sata^nova  opposite, 
About  liK>  Russians  were  killed  and  wonnded, 
including  the  commander;  but  the  gun-boats 
succeeded  in  passing  on  to  their  destination. 

This  was  the  commencement  of  bloodalicil 
between  the  two  forces.  To  prevent  a  repetition 
of  such  an  attack,  and  to  obtain  entrance  to  Bulga- 
ria til  rough  the  Dobrudselia,  the  RuBsians  assumed 
the  offensive ;  and  throughout  the  Danubian 
campaign,  they  look  the  lead  in  this  part  of  the 
field  of  operations.  The  Russians  made  frequent 
attacks  on  the  Dobrudscha,  under  Geiicral  Liiders  ; 
and  Omar  Pacha  ordered  tiiat,  if  a  passage  were 
madej  the  Turks  should  thcreu]>on  fall  back  to  the 
line  of  Trajan^s  Wall,  to  bar  further  progress.  The 
Russians  collected  a  park  of  artillery  at  Galatit  in 
December,  numbering  120  guns.  At  Galat:^  and 
Ibraila  they  assembled  about  10,f}00  men  \  but  the 
Turkish  garrisons  at  Matcbin,  Tultcha,  and  Isakeha, 
were  at  that  time  very  smalL  In  the  little  nook  of 
country  near  the  month  of  the  Danube^  where 
Wallachia,  Bui  gar  1%  Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia  all 
meet,  the  Russians  speedily  brought  down  ujion 
themselves  the  dialike  and  indignation  of  tlie 
inhabitants,  by  their  unjust  and  even  barbart>us 
conduct.  In  the  district  of  Mehefieiiz,  a  Russian 
general  ordered  all  the  men,  women,  and  even 
young  gtrls,  to  be  employefl  In  the  severest  labour 
for  the  service  of  the  army  ;  and  when  the  vUlagers 
of  Isvosila  reftisecl  to  obey,  a  detachment  of  2rK> 
Cossacks  was  sent  to  chastise  them  ;  the  villagers 
defended  themselves,  but  were  nearly  all  put  to 
death  durirtg  the  struggle,  A  few  ^vho  escaped, 
gave  the  alarm  to  the  neighbouring  village*;  and 
durins"  tlie  ensuing  night,  3Cm  peasants  fell  upon 
the  Cosj^acks,  and  exterminated  them,  llerctipon 
tha  general  ortlered  all  the  com  and  provisions  of 
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the  villagea  for  miles  round  to  be  seized  for  the  use 
of  the  Russian  army;  and  the  poor  peasants  found 
themselves  visited  by  the  sword  and  by  hunger 
in  the  midst  of  winter,  at  the  hands  of  their 
'  protectors.' 

On  the  8th  of  January,  3000  Kussians  crossed  the 
Danube  from  Ibraila  to  Matchin,  destroyed  some 
field-works,  and  then  retired  under  a  brisk  fire 
from  the  Turks.  They  also  formed  an  intrenched 
camp  in  the  island  of  Tchctal,  in  the  Danube; 
which  Halim  Pacha  prepared  to  attack  from 
Tultcha.  The  Turks  raised  fortifications  opposite 
all  the  Russian  strong  posts,  with  a  view  of 
resisting  any  and  every  passage  as  stoutly  as 
possible ;  and  from  these  opposed  positions,  as 
well  as  from  the  islands  in  the  Danube,  almost 
daily  firings  were  maintained.  On  the  12th, 
General  Engelhardt  crossed  from  Galatz  with  2000 
men,  and  inflicted  some  miscliief  on  the  Turks. 

The  Russians  fought  by  means  of  priests  as  well 
as  by  gunpowder.  When  they  entered  the  Princi- 
palities, prayers  and  hymns  were  provided,  suitable 
to  the  language  and  religion  of  the  Wallachians  ; 
and  when  the  Danube  was  about  to  be  crossed, 
those  same  effusions  were  translated  into  the 
Bulgarian  tongue.  The  prayers  and  hymns  were 
printed  in  thousands,  and  were  distributed  by  trusty 
agents.  There  was  a  general  supplication  for  all 
orthodox  believers,  and  for  the  synod  and  clergy  ; 
and  then  a  special  pi*ayer  for  the  Most  Pious 
Autocrat,  the  Grand  Master  and  Emperor  of 
All  the  Russias,  Nicholas  Paulovitch,  in  which  the 
Almighty  is  prayed  to  protect  him  *  from  all  evil, 
passion,  and  distress ;  to  preserve  him  from  all 
enemies,  visible  and  invisible  ;  to  grant  him  peace, 
health,  and  a  long  life  ;  and  to  encompass  him  with 
armed  angels.*  The  Russian  royal  family  were  in 
like  spirit  to  be  prayed  for — *  Give,  0  Lord,  to 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  to  the  Empress  Aloxandrina 
Fcodorovna,  and  to  their  of&pring,  happy  days,  a 
peaceful  life,  health,  and  safety ;  and  grant  them 
the  victoiy  over  all  their  enemies.'  When  such 
documents  are  distributed  among  the  subjects  of 
a  neighbouring  sovereign,  it  is  easy  to  see  how 
largely  the  religious  element  is  adopted  by  one  of 
the  belligerents  as  an  instrument  of  warfare. 
The  soldiers  belonging  to  the  corps  which  Osten- 
Sackon  brought  into  the  Principalities,  had  the 
Greek  cross  depicted  on  their  flags — a  sufficient 
indication  of  the  crusading  spirit  which  the  generals 
wished  to  impart  to  the  war. 

During  January  and  February,  the  Turks  suc- 
ceeded in  repelUng  most  of  the  attacks  of  the 
Russians  in  the  Dobrudscha  ;  but  the  Russian  forces 
became  afterwards  too  powerfVd  to  be  suoccssfiilly 
resisted.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  month  of  March, 
the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube  fVom  Galatz, 
Ibraila,  and  Ismail,  and  captured  Tultcha^  Matchin, 
and  Isakcha;  a  few  days  afterwards,  they  took 
Hirsova;  and  the  Turks  next  abandoned  Czema- 
voda,  near  the  Rassova  end  of  Trajan's  Wall.  These 
operations  rendered  the  Russians  in  great  part 
masters  of  the  Dobrudscha ;  but  it  was  not  without 


severe  losses  that  they  obtained  such  advantages 
over  the  Turks.  And  worse  was  to  follow ;  fbr  the 
Turks  succeeded  in  preventing  the  Russians  from 
advancing  southward  out  of  the  Dobrudscha ;  and 
thus  the  latter  remained  for  several  weeks — ^indeed, 
during  the  greater  part  of  April  and  May— pent 
up  in  this  dismal,  marshy,  unwholesome  disbict^ 
with  a  broad  river  behind  them,  an  active  enemy 
in  front  of  them,  a  hostile  fleet  on  the  east^ 
and  a  discontented  peasantry  around  thent  So 
completely,  indeed,  was  this  the  case,  that  during 
tho  remainder  of  the  campaign,  a  Russian  army 
remained  locked  up,  as  it  were,  in  the  Dobrudscha 
contributing  little  towards  the  advancement  of  the 
czar's  favourite  objects. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  mBdo  a  comparison 
between  the  condition  of  the  Russian  and  Turkish 
soldiers,  as  exhibited  during  these  frequent  conflicts. 
'  From  all  that  I  can  hear,  the  Turkish  troops  are  &r 
better  fed  tlian  the  Russians  across  the  river ;  and 
this  physical  support,  added  to  the  more  impetuous 
bravery  of  the  Turk,  renders  the  private  Ottoman 
soldier  decidedly  superior  to  the  Russian.  At 
Oltcnitza^  the  Russian  ofliccrs  were  ahead  of  the 
infantry,  sabre  in  hand,  tugging  on  the  not  over- 
AWlliug  troops.  On  the  contrary,  the  Turkish  \ 
soldier  was  like  the  willing  horso  that  required 
neither  whip  nor  spur.  It  is  in  the  exigent  ' 
superior  and  staff  officers,  in  the  admirable  cavalry 
horses,  and  in  the  native  intelligence  of  the 
Cossacks,  that  the  real  strength  of  the  Russian 
army  lies— certainly  not  in  either  the  moral  or 
physical  vigour  of  the  common  soldier.'  The 
contrast,  however,  appears  not  to  be  always  fkvour- 
ablc  to  tho  Turk :  *  But  the  Turkish  soldier  is  as 
much  worse  dressed  and  equipped  than  the  Russian 
as  he  is  better  fed.  The  coat  and  the  two  vests, 
which  he  receives  once  a  year,  are  of  bad  clotli,  and 
badly  fitted.  Instead  of  being  done  by  open  con- 
tract they  come  out  of  the  government  establish- 
ments at  Constantinople  and  Slivno,  in  Bulgaria. 
Tho  soldier  also  receives  one  fez  and  two  shirts  a 
year,  which  are  of  fair  quality ;  but  the  fez  is 
certainly  a  most  unsuitable  head-dress— cold  in 
winter,  and  exposing  the  eyes  to  the  glare  of 
both  sun  and  snow.  The  want  of  a  cravat  is 
also  a  great  defect.  The  allowance  of  shoes  ii 
apparently  liberal,  being  three  pair  a  year ;  but 
there  is  no  soling,  and  they  are  often  worn  out  in 
six  weeks.  In  order  to  prevent  the  soldi«r  from 
wearing  his  shoo  down  at  the  heel,  the  heeib  are 
hard,  and  consequently  rub  out  the  stocking  in  a 
day's  time.  The  greatcoat  and  hood,  ftimished 
once  in  three  years,  are  tho  best  pnrt  of  the 
costume;  but,  altogether,  one  may  say  respectfhlly 
to  the  minister  of  war,  "Reform  your  tailoi's 
bills."'  At  Shumla,  the  correspondent  had  a 
word  to  say  concerning  the  Turkish  oomminariai 
'Early  in  the  morning  you  may  see  orderiy- 
sergeants,  followed  by  a  file  of  men,  passing  hithw 
and  thither  in  the  streets,  carrying  the  uncooked 
meat  and  rice,  which  is  about  to  be  converted  into 
soup  or  pilau.    A  couple  of  hours  later,  yon  nuj 
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lll^  oQoked  rations  cflxried   to    tho  ilifforent 

wbfTv*  th**  m*^n  nr^  i|iiartcred.      But  you 

riftt  wagoFi*  iu  or  nbont 

kri0W8   there  itm  no 

r  i$  fud,  m  a  mv^erj  at 

ill.     To  explain  it,  jou 

nf  tlio  people   and  the 

uitry  t  jcm    mnst   know, 

thfi  <>hmtinos  v\  Uwlgarin  tradition   Liia 

^r  i  ii^L  dieiico  to  masters  whom 

or  the  abditj  to  refiist. 

»  ,       ...„     idered  to  briijfjf  stiji plies 

tbey  must  *3o  pki  ;  and  finding  tlmt 

T-  ♦;.,.,*  receiro  feoiw  for  paTmont,  which, 

nrti  converted  into  motiej  by  the 

11   I  ho  villages  and   t^wuB — ^thoy  not 

,  but  arti  gla4  to  bring  hi  gtippliea  Ui 

iniKts  which  a   few  montha  back  ther 

wouUi  have  devajstated  thoir  territory.* 

if*    plain  pnotigli:  if  both  Turks  anfl 

fi\ke    compnlsory    deniiinds    on     the 

'    liitfer  h;iv<5  little  to  choose  betweivn 

"^  the   Tnrks  fxty.  and  tho  Russinnii 

'.^  will  naturally  be  the  lUvonrit^. 

*  rontest  in  which   tbo  niiniVicT8 

iiablo    in    the    Dobnidscha, 

,    and   IfltU  <>r  April^  wben 

LiiJerft  ill  great  foreo.     The 

-tly  in  the  I^olniidscba,  but 

id    KasaoTa;    the    Hnsstans, 

!    lofis    on   both   sidoSj    wer« 

na  into  C^mav«xta,  und  Rgain 

,.  :'ubnidscha, 

Ume  to  atf+'Tid  to  the  siege  of  Hilistria 
icni  remarkabio  invent  in  the  Panubian 

is  town  ii  perhaps  tbc  most  inaportant  po&- 
hj  Turkfy  on  tlio  banks  of  tlio  Datiubo. 
WluitlMir  it  b  equalled  by  AYidtlln  in  a  mditary 
fmMt^  h  liaril  Ui  »ay.  Tbo  Danube  in  very  broad  at 
StUstrJiu  The  town  contains  abont  20,0(10  inbabi- 
tet&  It  WHS  hc'M  for  some  timo  by  IlUKsta,  m  a 
plff||9  fw  Iho  fumimt^nt  by  the  Turks  of  the 
luf  the  Tniafy  of  Adrianopb,*  and  during 
rlo*l  a  large  Greek  ehurcli  and  convent 
bmnouci^.  Tlio  town  is  nearly  gcmt- 
in  form,  wirb  f^vo  bastiong  on  the  Hver- 
and  iicTcn  kndwsirfL  All  the  scarps  and 
DMUitcerseiirpi  of  tlieso  brL^tion?  are  of  s^ilid 
■Maniy.  THi^  timiii  ^tfengih  of  the  place  consi^tB 
m  »  Mrie«  of  detaoh*vl  forti^,  comnianding  tho 
T,'T'  il*t  i>iiH>*fifii  of  tho  town,  One  of  these  fort.s, 
IJ  irj,  nftt^T  the  name  of  the  sultan,  b 
'  tht*  back  of  SlUstriaj  and  is  flankeil 
d  bjft  by  two  others — the  three 
♦  '^fvl  space.  Tbe  town  and  Its 
i^irli  h'  ired  to  a  l>racclot,  of  wblcb 

^'''-''  and  fort  Ab^lwl^MefJ^id  the 

■tmnected  by  the  minor  forta 
iui}  fHiMitions  of  these  fortu  hare 
the  bastions  of  tbc  tnwn  i  and 
*   "  I  works  were  eon- 

■  last  pix  niordhs  of 


1653 — io  important  is  SiMitria  deemed  by  them  in 
a  timo  of  war.  The  fortifications  ivore  p]aiin«d  by 
Colonel  Gutxkavakoi,  a  Polish  officer.  T>i<^  fort 
Abdul-Medjid  is  of  a  semi-octagonal  form  ;  and  in 
the  centre  of  ib  base  or  diameter  is  a  shell-prDof 
rodonbtj  having  a  vaulted  roof  of  vast  Bolidity, 
Outside  thia  redoubt  ia  an  esplanaile  ;  then  a 
pentagonal  rampart;  and  then  a  wall^  loopholed 
for  infantry,  completely  sunk  between  tbe  ram- 
part and  the  covered-way,  with  three  shell-proof 
block -houses^  each  mounted  with  IS' pound 
howitzers.  Tbreo  of  the  minor  forts,  to  aaaist 
tho  Ahdul-Motljid  in  defending  8i!i stria,  are  ou 
neighbouring  but  lower  eminencea ;  and  four 
others  are  in  the  low  ground  east  and  w*!«t  of  tho 
town.  The  main  defences,  however,  in  tho  great 
fttmgglo  of  1S54,  were  eiirthwork^  L'tmutmcted 
eastward  of  tbe  town. 

The  Russians  and  the  Turks  are  e/jnally  aware 
of  the  strategeticftl  importance  of  Silifltria,  If  this 
town  ho  taken,  tbo  Turks  at  onco  !o*e  one  angle  of 
the  triangle  which  it  forms  with  Rnstchuk  and 
HbuDila;  they  become,  moreover,  in  danger  of 
kiahig  any  troops  which  they  may  have  in  the 
Dohrutischa,  and  which  migbt  thus  be  cut  off;  and 
the  Russians,  in  holding  Sills!  rl a,  would  poisew 
a  i^i  d^  pons  for  operations  on  Hhumbi  and  Varna^ 
in  the  diroction  of  the  Balkan,  The  Russians 
found  the  conquest  of  Silistria  practicable  in 
1S28-9 1  but  the  fortifications  and  the  troops 
were  of  a  very  d liferent  cbaracter  in  1954,  wdien 
another  attack  was  made, 

Altbongh  there  were  repeatLHl  skinnlahcs  during 
the  winter  near  SiliBtriaj  sometimes  on  one  side  of 
tbe  rianiltie,  and  sometimes  on  tbe  othej,  ii  was 
not  until  Aprd  that  sic^e  operations  commenced 
in  form*  Alwmt  the  14th  of  this  month,  Russian 
battericfl  of  great  power  were  enmpktcd  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  a  bombardment 
ix^mmonced.  This  caitnona<ling  wm  ocm tinned 
almost  nnintorniptcfny  for  a  foHnlgbtj  dr*y  and 
night,  during  which  time  a  prodigious  nnrntK-r  of 
Imlls  and  shells  were  thrown  into  the  town,  By 
tbo  close  of  the  month,  the  Rossians  had  estah- 
H»hed  other  Imtterics  on  tlie  houth  bank,  east  of 
the  town.  Fearful  was  the  destruction  ;  the  Turks 
were  so  incessantly  active,  so  bold  niid  resobde, 
that  every  0[>eriiti<m  by  General  Bcbllders  was 
watched  and  met  promptly ;  and  it  was  three 
weeks  before  the  inve^itmeut  was  completed.  The 
Russ^ian  forces  were,  however,  tremendous  ■  b«*sides 
enormous  batteries  on  the  north  shore,  there  w^ere 
no  IcHi  than  50,000  troops  eonveye*!  over  to  tbo 
south  shore;  while  the  Turks  were  less  than 
10,000  altogether.  Eastward  of  the  town  were 
some  earthworks,  called  itrbias,  suffieiently  elevatrd 
to  command  the  town  itself;  these  the  Rus^sians 
naturally  wished  io  take;  these  the  Turks  natui-ally 
dt^termined  to  defend ;  and  the  handdodiaud 
conrtict  l>ecAme  terrific.  The  Turks  were  well 
commanded  ;  and,  aj*  usual,  they  fought  well  when 
the  officers  were  men  of  skill  and  courage.  The 
oommander   of  ^llistria  wa^   Mussa   or    Mousaa 
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Pacha,  Director-general  of  the  Artillery  of  the 
Turkish  Empire;  a  man  well  versed  in  the  best 
systems  of  European  artillery  and  fortifications, 
and  possessing  energy  and  spirit  unlike  those 
which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  attributing  to  the 
'  lazy  Turks.*  He  was  seconded  by  Mehemet  Bey, 
colonel  of  engineers — a  Mulatto  of  herculean  frame, 
who  had  arrived  with  a  contingent  of  tried 
Egyptian  soldiers. 

This  was  a  period  at  which  the  Turks  waited 
anxiously  for  any  help  which  their  AlHes  could 
afford  them.  They  had  heard  much  of  the  formid- 
able preparations  of  the  English  and  French  at 
Varna  and  Gallipoli,  and  elsewhere ;  and  they 
naturally  thought  that  now,  when  the  most  critical 
period  of  the  campaign  had  arrived,  was  the  time 
at  which  aid  should  be  afforded  to  them.  But 
such  was  not  to  be.  The  EngUsh  and  French 
generals  were  embarrassed  by  intricate  diplomacy 
and  uncertain  orders  from  London  and  Paris ; 
and  none  of  their  regiments  were  sent  to  Silis- 
tria.  What  were  the  Turks  to  do  1  They  were 
hemmed  into  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  a  mere  handful  of  men  ;  they  looked  out 
in  vain  for  help  from  other  quarters ;  and  they 
were  beset  by  a  Russian  army,  ivhich  swelled 
day  by  day,  and  which  now  numbered  Prince 
Pask6vitch  among  its  ofiicers.  Early  in  May, 
the  Russians  established  a  position  in  some  small 
islands  immediately  in  front  of  the  town;  and 
the  Turks  had  to  defend  themselves  against  these 
assailants,  as  well  as  against  those  who  had  landed 
on  the  south  shore. 

The  Turks  began  to  droop ;  and  they  would 
perhaps  have  drooped  more--droopcd  to  destruc- 
tion— but  for  two  Englishmen.  There  happened 
to  be  two  young  officers  on  their  passage  from 
India  to  England,  Captain  Butler,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Nasmyth,  who  stopped  at  Silistria  on  their 
way.  Their  blood  warmed  up  at  the  heroic 
defence  made  by  the  Turks;  and  they  did  their 
best  to  render  the  defence  still  more  heroic.  They 
taught  the  Turks  a  few  things  which  they  had 
learned  in  India ;  and  they  assisted  a  Prussian 
officer,  who  happened  also  to  be  present,  to  give 
a  scientific  turn  to  some  of  the  defensive  opera- 
tions. Thus  encouraged,  the  small  band  of  Turks 
fought  wonderfully ;  they  made  frequent  sorties, 
which  inflicted  great  loss  on  the  Russians. 

The  Russian  operations,  when  the  troops  had 
crossed  the  Danube,  were  chiefly  eastward  of  the 
town.  Here  the  Turks  had  two  forts  or  earth- 
works— the  Arab  Tabia  and  the  Illani  Tabia. 
Earthen  as  they  were,  the  safety  of  Silistria 
depended  on  their  preservation ;  and  there  have 
perhaps  been  few  examples  in  war  in  which  earth- 
works have  been  so  pertinaciously  attacked  and 
defended.  Schilders  brought  an  enormous  force 
to  bear  against  them ;  but  the  Turks,  burrowing 
in  holes  to  avoid  the  bursting  shells,  re-appeared 
instantly,  and  disputed,  inch  by  inch,  the  posses- 
sion of  the  ground.  By  the  middle  of  May,  the 
Russians  outside   Silistria   amounted   to    nearly 


70,000,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  were  on  t! 
bank  of  the  river,  while  the  rest  were 
islands  and  on  the  opposite  shore.  The  fort 
Medjid,  or  Medjidi^  Tabia,  was  too  stror 
attackeid  until  the  earthworks  were  take 
thus  for  three  weeks  was  an  incessant  \h 
mcnt  of  the  Arab  Tabia  maintained,  condi 
Prince  Pask(ivitch  in  person. 

The  29th  of  May  (1854)  was  a  tremendou 
Silistria — a  day  not  speedily  to  be  forgotten 
bodies  of  Russians,  amounting  in  the  whole  t 
men,  proceeded  to  storm  the  forts — some  ad 
to  Arab  Tabia,  and  some  to  Illani  Tabia— 
well  provided  with  fascines,  scaling-ladd< 
the  other  apparatus  necessary  for  a  stormin 
A  letter  from  Lieutenant  Nasmyth  thus  s] 
the  day's  hot  work:  'About  midnight, 
by  the  report  of  musketry  from  Arab  Tab 
on  reaching  the  rampart  at  the  Stamboi 
found  that  a  second  and  much  more  seriou 
attack  on  that  work  was  going  on.  The  firs 
was  on  the  left  face,  the  enemy  actually  pen 
into  the  redoubt  before  they  were  obser 
Russian  officer  who  led  it,  and  cut  down  a  lie 
of  artillery,  was  immediately  brained  by 
spike.  A  severe  and  desperate  struggle  toe 
terminating  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy,  w 
driven  into  the  ditch,  having  suffered  seven 
our  grape  and  canister  tearing  througl 
Re-forming,  they  again  attempted  it  in  tl 
place,  led  gallantly  on  with  drums  beat! 
were  again  driven  back  with  great  sli 
After  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  thin 
was  made — this  time  on  both  left  and  fro 
at  once,  but  meeting  with  the  same  det< 
resistance.  After  a  bloody  fight,  the  Russia 
finally  beaten  oif,  the  Albanians  pursuin 
into  Uieir  own  batteries.  The  force  in  Ara 
at  the  time  was  only  four  battalions  of  Eg 
and  500  Albanians,  under  the  command  of 
Pacha.  The  lowest  estimate  of  the  numlx 
which  the  enemy  attacked  is  nine  battalio 
it  is  not  improbable,  from  the  number 
found  in  and  about  the  fort,  that  this  is  consi 
under  the  mark.  The  afRiir  lasted  from  n 
till  after  daybreak,  and  is  one  of  the  most  1 
occurrences  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
The  Turks  lost  about  200  killed  and  wou 
this  attack ;  while  it  is  asserted,  on  more  t 
authority,  that  the  Russian  loss  could  not  ha 
much  less  than  ten  times  as  great,  so  mi: 
was  the  fire  with  which  the  Turks  met  thei 

It  was  about  this  period  that  an  intervi* 
place  between  the  opposing  commanders, 
flag  of  truce.  If  the  conversation  be  c 
reported,  it  was  certainly  characteristic 
respective  nations.  Prince  Pask^vitch  said 
might  perhaps  stop  the  further  effiision  of 
he  made  the  simple  announcement,  that  t 
his  imperial  master,  had  sent  positive  ord 
the  place  mxtst  he  talen,  Mussa  Pacha  repli 
he  also  had  a  simple  announcement  to  mak 
ciiect  that  '  Abdul-Medjid   Khan  had   h 


^'^    posiUv©  instnictujos  to  defend  tJie  p!aco, 

'    WiMhl  u*Lit  fiuiTcn*Jor  oven  if  he  had 

t   men,  aiirl  nil  Kus«a  wai;  at  its 

tlip  C7^ir  U\  f  ►ci^tiU-'     Tbere  is  rmo 

whif-'li  sttik'Si,  tlmt  the 

h:uid^  ik'iuAmg  a  li^rgc  sum  al"  irifHiey ; 

fh»>-Turk  di*l  Hitl  dcoiu  it  coiiHinknt 

**>  r*^^iKMiil  t<>.     Unfortimati^Iy  for 

ii  too  pro  Violent  to  jiermit  us  to 

'  v^  Liio  probsibility  of  sucli  im  oeciirrtjrKXj 

-  re?iumcHl  ojiL^ 

V  wtTO  rcL'uivt'il 

^•^  hctVirc,  and  wore  repulsed  with  a  logs 

■n.     On   the  2*1  of  June,  n  mmo  was 

'h  might  hnv  e  worked  torrlble  mischief 

iMtt  hohig  badly  primed,  it  exploded 

octiuu,  ami  killi^d  Russians  instea«i 

.-.     II  v.a^  OTi  this  day  that  the  Turks  met 

I  ftcvor«*  losfi  ill  the  person  of  their  gallniit 

-  ^  r,  Mu^m  Pa  dm,  who  wm  struck  between 

rs  l*y  a  pttK^e  of  an  cxfdodiuu  sludl  whiic 

d«  iiis  r|iiartt'iTi  rtt  tho  Statnhoul  Gatc^ 

i«  :   rec*i>ived  ititellip'iicf  that  tho  mltan 

1.  if«  thet^rder  of  JEeiljidiit  for  hia  gal* 

I  !ie  did  Titit  live  to  wear  this  honour. 

iitaij^  ;ia  activf,  intdliffut,  ami  skilful  officer,  aa 

^Hl  n*  ♦l*^v»>f<y|  {n  his  i?r>ve reign  and  kind  to  his 

'•  orh  dvpltuHed.     The  cornmarid 

in  Tad* a,  who  wa?  snceectJed 

XmU  To  1*1  a  liv  Latif  Ik^y.    Tho  2(!  of  June 

lm>T  dnr  ttj  yet  another  particrdar — the 

ment  of  50fK)  Basbi-Bitzouks 

1  fs  on  the  part  of  the  Uufisians. 

1  the  Turks,  »hc  nth  of  June 

r  fixeil  upon  for  a  tremendons  attack 

iMiE,     rrince  Gortdmkotf  had  received 

:.  whidi  compdleil  him  to  retire;   hut 

and  ^childeni  h<^adcd  the  formidahle 

<i  111  person.    Tho  Russians  !md  become 

H ui-['M  tted  hy  this  long  series  of  unsuccessful 

ttlaek*,  and  it  iriis  a^  mudi  as  PaskevitcU,  Schil- 
I  nd  hndi*rn  could  do  to  urge  them  to  this  grand 
Tlie  conJhct  was  territic;   the  Russians 
lb;d  l>y  the  mine:U'd  threats  and  encou- 
f  their  commanders — ^the  Turks  wouUl 
I'h  in  any  quarter.     The  cannon- 
try  woriT  incessant :  Sdaklei^  vvaa 
Miu-ball,  which  cavried  olf  both  his 
t  h  m  j  a  w  carr  JCf  1  a  way ;  P^is  k  e  v  i  tc  h 
; .    u  oiin4t;d  ;    OHotl*  was   dansferously 
r:nd   l>atmenb(srg,  who   had   failtti   In 
'  >  take  the  connnan*l     The  defeat 
^  iw  utter  and  ctnnplcte^mortifving 
1-  ulmost  any  event  of  the  eanipaign, 

T  ht  with  a  dcijree  of  obtituiatc  per- 

JOirvniiiCO  an<i  danntk-^s  vabmr  which  is  .said  to 
Ti3*"..  ii»kT?>.MNfj. muled  the  Huj^sians-  they  rusIic+1 
\im  Lafteries  ^ith  hatchet^  if 

^.....    .  ..,j ^      ..c  wsmting^  and  in  many  caaea 

scareti  awav  Ilia  ffunncn  hy  tlieir  very  audacity. 


The  Uui4aian  works  outj^ide  Silistria  at  this  time 
were  quite  extraonlinary  for  their  nfagnittidev 
There  was  a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  Darmhe; 
there  were  l>att*fHes  on  two  island*  in  tlie  river; 
and  there  ircre  Tnimeroua  batteries  on  the  ^>nth 
Side  of  tlie  river,  eastward  of  the  town.  The 
Russian  corered-ways  extcnde^l  their  yij^i^^'s  f*jr 
s^juie  mite?,  the  nearesit  at  abijut  ft(\  and  the 
fortltest  at  about  3m  yanls  from  the  Arab  Taltia. 
Tliere  ^\'a*  an  encampment  in  a  hollow  beyond^ 
and  this  encampment  was  defended  by  numcrouii 
sujall  forts,  sotnr*  as  far  distant  as  seven  mile;*  from 
the  town* 

The  Turka  met  with  a  sad  loss  in  Captain  Butler, 
who  wa^  wounded  on  the  1 3th,  while  making  n 
reconuoii'^ncc  of  the  enemyV  position  for  a  proposed 
sortie.  He  was  struck  in  the  forehead  by  a  bail; 
and  although  thero  was  no  apparent  dangrer, 
he  Hiink  eight  d^ys  afterwards.  Yet  the  Turks, 
ahhoujjrh  they  Ijufl  lost  Mussh  Pacha  and  Caf*tain 
Butler,  <iid  not  relax  Ihciv  defensive  operations  for 
an  instant,  Not  only  were  the  Russians  defeated 
on  the  13th,  but  an  inmicnse  portion  of  their  .^icge- 
works  was  destroyed.  On  the  IStli^  the  Turks 
assimjed  tiie  oflensive :  they  made  a  sortie ;  they 
drove  the  Russians  aci^is^  tho  Danube ;  they 
gained  access  to  tlic  inlands ;  they  turneil  the 
guns  in  these  ishinds  again.<t  the  WaOaehian 
shcjre;  and  tliey  erect etl  new  batteries  of  their 
own  on  the  Danube  front  of  Silistria, 

At  lengtli|  on  the  23d  iff  June,  after  a  dose  siege 
of  fbrty-tlve  days,  the  Russians  had  the  humiliation 
of  retiring  from  their  work,  beaten  at  all  jMiinta. 
In  every  particular^  the  Turks  had  overtopped  them 
in  glory.  The  Russian  army  was  many  limes 
as  large  as  the  Turki^sh,  yet  not  one  of  its  assaults 
had  been  successfub  There  were  TfXKJ  Russians 
left  killed  or  w-ou tided  ont-side  Sili stria;  while  tbe 
hospitals  on  the  Waltachian  side  are  ^aid  to  luno 
received  a;^  many  as  i*C»,000  invalids,  who  had 
sutfered  in  various  w^ayii  during  tho  siege.  Tho 
conflict  on  the  earthworks  was  often  quite 
remarkable  :  when  the  w^alls  and  embrasures 
were  knocked  to  piecefij  the  Turks  would  burrow 
in  passages  beneath  their  rcrloubt^^  wait  till  tlie 
cannonading  was  suspended^  %vatch  for  the  ap* 
proach  of  the  storm lug-partiea,  nish  out  of  their 
places  of  concealment,  and  fall  upon  the  Russians 
with  inconceivable  fur3%  overthrowing  and 
repulsing  them  by  their  im|ictuosity.  The  defence 
of  Silistria  has  attraeied  much  attention  from 
those  engineera  who  advocate  earthworks  instead 
of  masonry  fiir  fortitications. 

It  iva^  right  that  tho  Turks  should  honour 
the  memory  of  Captain  Butler.  Omar  Pacha 
wrote  a  letter  io  Lord  Raglan,  dated  1st  July,  in 
wliidi  he  said :  *  Parmi  les  lirave^  t|ui  on  I  pris 
part  A  la  di^fense  glorieuse  deSlli^trie,  se  tiYmvaient 
deux  oflicicrs  Anglais,  dont  je  ne  dois  ouhlier  Ics 
noms.  Le  jeune  CapitAino  Butler,  arrive  pendant 
riitver  avec  Jf.  Niismyth  an  Quartier  General  de 
Shuml%  6imi  k  Silistrie  an  moment  o(i  Im  Russes 
oominen^aient  Taltaquc  eontrc  ta  place.    Tous  lea 
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deux  pouvaient  se  r6tirer,  mais,  la  voix  de  I'honneur 
parlant  haut  chcz  eux,  ils  pr6fererent  do  rester, 
dans  ridde  d'etre  utile  dans  la  lutto  qui  se  pr^- 
parait  Leur  exemple,  leur  conscil,  ont  puissamment 
contribu^s  h,  la  conservation  des  forts  attaqu^s.  . . . 
Malhcureusement,  M.  Butler,  bless^  d'un  balle  au 
front,  a  trouv^  lit  uno  mort  glorieuse  ;  mais  sa 
mdnioiro  ne  pdrira  pas  dans  rarm^o  Ottoniane.' 
Lord  Raglan,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle, spoke  of  Captain  Butler  as  an  officer  who 

*  had  80  greatly  distinguished  himself,  and  had  in 
all  he  had  done  shewn  bo  much  prudence,  courage, 
and  ability,  that  his  death  cannot  be  too  deeply 
lamented.'  Lord  Hardinge,  when  the  news 
reached  England,  wrote  a  generous  and  feeling 
letter  to  Lieutenant-general  Butler,  concerning 
the  death  of  his  young  and  heroic  son,  who, 
although  only  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  had 
served  against  the  Kafirs,  and  for  several  years 
in  Ceylon.  In  the  course  of  the  letter,  his  lordship 
said :  *  During  the  whole  of  the  siege,  your  son 
displayed  very  rare  qualities,  combining  with  the 
skill  and  intelligence  of  an  accomplished  officer, 
the  intrepidity  of  the  most  daring  soldier ;  at  one 
moment  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  garrison — 
over  which  he  had  only  the  authority  of  a  very 
young  volunteer — ^by  the  example  of  his  personal 
valour ;  at  another,  prolonging  the  defence  of  the 
place  by  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  his  counsel ; 
and,  on  all  occasions,  infusing  into  those  around 
him  that  spirit  of  heroic  resistance  which  led  to 
its  triumphant  defence.*  A  letter  from  the  seat  of 
war  stated,  in  reference  to  Butler,  *  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  and  Lieutenant  Nasmyth  have 
been  the  mainstay  of  the  place ;  as,  had  it  not 
been  for  their  energetic  remonstrances  on  the 
25th  May,  the  outwork  of  Arab  Tabia  would  have 
been  abandoned.'  It  is  said  that  Omar  Pacha  was 
more  affected  by  the  death  of  Captain  Butler  than 
by  any  other  event  in  the  course  of  the  campaign. 
The  young  Enghshman  was  attended  to  the  grave, 
in  the  Armenian  cemetery  at  Silistria,  by  officers 
from  every  company  in  the  Turkish  army. 

A  correspondent  of  one  of  the  London  news- 
papers, by  permission  of  Omar  Pacha,  visited 
Silistria  immediately  after  the  siege.     He  said  : 

*  The  street  through  which  we  passed  was  broken 
every  few  yards  by  large  holes,  five  feet  deep  and 
three  wide,  in  which  were  the  remnants  of  Russian 
shells.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  were  all  more  or 
less  pierced  by  the  passage  of  these  terrible  balls, 
and  the  party-walls  were  full  of  holes.  The  mina- 
rets in  many  places  were  pierced  into  steeples  d 
giomo;  but  though  many  were  much  damaged,  none 
had  fallen.  Nor  had  the  houses  crumbled  to  the 
ground  under  the  fire,  but  stood  bravely  up  under 
their  wounds  ;  it  seemed,  in  truth,  as  if  the 
edifices  of  Silistria  had  partaken  of  the  spirit  of 
its  defenders,  and  had  determined,  like  them,  not 
to  fall  at  any  price.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
that  in  Silistria  no  inhabitants  had  remained — 
they  had  all  taken  refuge  in  caves  scooped  out  of 
the  earth  at  the  side  of  the  hills,  where  they  lay 


safely  ensconced,  suffering  no  doubt  from  want  of 
motion,  and  sometimes  from  want  of  food,  but 
safe.  The  soldiers  alone  remained  in  this  place, 
sleeping  at  their  posts  by  the  walls,  where  they 
could  man  them  at  a  moment's  notice.'  There 
was  a  spot  where,  during  the  siege,  the  Russians 
imagined  the  Turks  had  hidden  in  underground 
passages.  *  Upon  this  spot  they  had  thrown 
thousands  of  shells.  The  places  where  they 
exploded  harmlessly,  were  marked  by  little  sticks 
plant«<i  there  by  the  Turks ;  they  were  willow- 
wands,  which,  if  they  were  to  grow,  would  make 
a  small  forest.  To  the  right  of  this  favourite  spot, 
no  less  than  2000  unexploded  shells  were  picked 
up  during  the  progress  of  the  siege.  This  may 
give  a  faint  idea  of  the  warmth,  more  than 
tropical,  there  during  several  weeks.' 

Lieutenant  Nasmyth — who  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  major  by  his  own  government,  decorated 
with  the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  the 
French,  and  with  that  of  the  Medjidi^  by  the 
Turks— commented,  with  some  severity,  in  a  letter 
in  the  Times^  on  the  Russian  tactics  at  Silistria. 
*  The  Turkish  army,'  he  says,  *  may  well  talk  with 
pride.  Their  opponents  had  an  army  on  the  rig^t 
bank  of  the  Danube,  which  at  one  time  amounted 
to  60,000  men.  They  had  60  guns  in  position,  and 
threw  upwards  of  60,000  shot  and  shell,  besides  an 
incalculable  quantity  of  small-arm  ammunition. 
They  constructed  more  than  three  miles  of 
approaches,  and  sprang  six  mines.  Yot  during 
forty  days,  not  one  inch  of  ground  was  gained ; 
and  they  abandoned  the  siege,  leaving  the  potty 
field-work  against  which  their  principal  efforts  had 
been  directed,  a  shapeless  mass  from  the  effects  of 
their  mines  and  batteries,  but  still  in  possession  of 
its  original  defenders.' 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  gather  tip  the 
scattered  threads  of  the  Danubian  campaign. 
When  once  the  Turks  had  succeeded  in  making  a 
passage  from  Widdin  to  Kalafat,  all  attempts  of  the 
Russians  to  dislodge  them  fh)m  the  laist-named 
town  proved  unavailing ;  and,  as  was  narrated  in 
a  former  page,  the  Russians  found  it  necessaTy  to 
retreat  across  the  Aluta  towards  Bucharest,  as 
summer  approached.  The  various  contests  at 
Oltenitza,  and  other  parts  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Danul)e,  in  the  wide  extent  between  Kala^t 
and  Rassova,  were  desultory,  so  far  as  regards  any 
permanent  advantage  of  one  army  over  the  other. 
The  Russian  occupation  of  the  Dobnid8oha»  too, 
became  nearly  fruitless,  as  long  as  they  were 
prevented  fh)m  passing  out  of  that  district  towards 
the  south  or  west.  Thus  it  arose  that  the  siege  of 
Silistria  became  the  turning-point  of  the  whole 
campaign :  if  the  Russians  had  gained  i^  the 
command  thence  obtained  over  Bulgaria  wanld 
have  given  them  great  advantages  in  respect  to 
any  future  proceedings;  but  the  nttcr  &Uare  of 
the  siege  rendered  the  position  of  Fask^Titch  and 
Gortchakoff  very  embarrassing.  It  -was  immedi- 
ately after  this  failure  at  Silistria,  that  the  Tarfcf 
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ivsed  the  Danube,  and  fought  the  battle  of 
3i«:geT0,  as  already  narrated.  Omar  Pacha 
nned  the  Danube  when  the  last  Russian  soldier 
lid  left  the  neighbourhood  of  Sihstria ;  and  the 
attle  of  Giurgevo  was  only  one  among  many 
soniiicts  which  then  occurred  in  Wallachia. 

The  two  extreme  points  in  the  Russian  line  of 
Dpentions — Lesser  Wallachia  on  the  west,  and  the 
Dobradflcha  on  the  east — ^wcre  necessarily  affected 
\ij  the  turn  which  affairs  were  taking  at  Sihstria. 
Brdcgrecfi,  Krajova,  Radovan,  Temova,  Karakal, 
lad  Slatina,  were  abandoned  in  the  one ;  and 
RuRora,  Hirsova,  Matchin,  Isakcha,  and  Tultcha, 
in  the  other :  one  Russian  anny  retired  through 
Upper  Wallachia  towards  Bucharest;  and  a 
Koond  re-crossed  the  Danube  at  various  points 
into  Wallachia,  ]Moldavia,  and  Bessarabia. 

The  Danubian  shores  became  an  unfitting 
locality  for  the  Russians  by  the  end  of  July.  The 
lieec  of  Silistria  raised,  Giurgevo  and  its  island 
ibtDdoned,  both  banks  of  the  river  near  that  town 
held  in  great  force  by  Omar  Pacha — Gortchakoff 
llmnd  his  position  at  Bucharest  untenable,  at  a 
distance  of  only  thirty-five  miles  from  Oiurgcvo. 
The  Russian  general  made  a  virtde  of  necessity : 
heisnied  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants,  telling 
them  that  the  all-puissant  cear  had  ordered  the 
troops  to  quit  the  unhealthy  regions  of  the  Danube 
for  a  brief  season ;  but  promised  to  return  and 
deliver  them  from  the  barbarian  Turks,  as  soon  as 
a  more  healthy  time  arHted.  lie  left  the  city 
vith  his  army  on  the  86th  of  Jtily  |  and  oft  the  Bth 
of  Augnsty  the  Turks  etitered  it  with  colours  flying, 
drams  benting,  and  tftttnpets  soUtlding:  Glirlstians 
asthe  Wallaehlans  are,  thev  ba«l  tasteil  the  bitters 
of  Muscovite  'odcnpAtion*  so  keenly,  that  they 
vdcomed  the  Mussulmnti  Ttirks  as  being  less 
objectionable  than  the  Cliristian  Russians.  Ilalim 
Pteha  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants, 
numing  thus :  '  Inhabitants  of  Bucharest !  the 
troofis  of  your  sovereign  have  entered  this  city  to 
maintain  good  order,  and  the  respect  due  to  all 
«tablishc<l  authority.  Let  no  one  presume  to  take 
the  initiative  in  committing  any  violence  tending 
to  produce  any  change  whatever.  At  the  moment 
of  their  retreat,  the  Russian  troops  confided  to  our 
em  the  sick,  whose  weak  state  did  not  permit 
their  removal.  We  will  shew  that  we  are  worthy 
if  this  confidence,  and  that,  until  such  time  as  our 
bospitals  shall  be  established  in  this  city,  they  shall 
be  treated  in  the  houses  where  they  now  are,  with  all 
Jis  aaxioQs  attention  demanded  by  the  love  of  our 
M^bonr,  and  by  humanity ;  for  two  empires, 
inemies  at  this  moment,  may  be  friends  to-morrow, 
tad  ought  to  respect  each  other  even  amidst  the 
Minors  of  war.  Such  are  our  wishes  ;  the  Walla- 
iuuH,  by  conforming  to  them,  will  prove  the 
jratitiide  and  respect  they  owe  to  their  all-power- 
id  aorereign.'  Whether  this  document  had  l>een 
imUariy  worded  to  suit  the  position  and  tastes  of 
ht  Moldo-WaUachians,  certain  it  is  that  a  spirit  of 
aligwl  lR>erality  and  charity  is  manifested  in  it, 
hrtrUcli  we  should  search  in  vain  in  any  of  the 


Russian  proclamations,  high-flown  as  they  may  be. 
The  Moslem  has  not  much  to  learn  from  the 
Muscovite  in  this  matter. 

The  present  Chapter  has  been  purposely  kept 
free  from  the  intricacies  of  <iiplomacy,  because  it 
has  had  to  deal  with  the  stem  events  of  actual 
war.  But  there  was  one  ambassadorial  proceeding 
which  must  not  be  left  unnoticed — exercising,  as  it 
unquestionably  did,  a  marked  influence  on  the 
close  of  the  campaign.  This  was  the  treaty 
between  Turkey  and  Austria.  Without  previous 
concert  with  England  and  Franco,  the  Porte  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  the  court  of  Vienna — a  treaty 
which,  fair  on  the  surface,  was  much  canvassed 
afterwards.  By  this  treaty,  Austria  undertook  to 
occupy  the  PrincipaHtics  as  against  Russia :  it  was 
signed  on  14th  June,  and  runs  thus  ; — 

*  His  MajeBty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  fully  recog- 
nising that  tiie  existeuco  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  within 
its  present  limits  is  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  balance  of  power  between  the  States  of  Europe, 
and  that,  specifically,  the  eracuation  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities  is  one  of  the  essential  conditions  of  tiio 
integrity  of  that  empire;  being,  moreover,  ready  to 
join,  with  the  means  at  liis  disposal,  in  the  measures 
proper  to  insure  the  object  of  the  agreement  established 
between  his  Cabinet  and  the  High  Courts  represented 
at  the  Conference  of  Vienna ; 

His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  having  on  his  side 
accepted  this  ofler  of  concert,  made  in  a  friendly  manner 
by  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria ; 

It  has  seemed  proper  to  conclude  a  Convention,  in 
order  to  regulate  the  manner  in  which  the  concert  iu 
question  shall  be  carried  into  effect.' 

Then,  after  two  or  three  merely  formal  para- 
graphs) the  articles  of  the  treaty  run  thus : 

*Ant.  I. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
engages  to  exhaust  all  the  means  of  nesrotiation,  and  all 
other  mcans^  to  obtain  the  evacuation  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities  by  the  foreign  army  which  occupies  them, 
and  even  to  employ,  in  case  they  are  required,  the 
number  of  troops  necessary  to  attain  this  end. 

Art.  II. — It  will  appertain  in  this  case  exclusively 
to  the  Imperial  Commander-in-chief  to  direct  tlie 
operations  of  his  army.  He  will,  however,  always  take 
care  to  inform  the  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Ottoman 
army  of  his  operations  in  proper  time. 

Art.  III. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
undertakes,  by  common  agreement  with  the  Ottoman 
Government,  to  re-establish  in  the  Principalities,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  legal  state  of  things  such  as  it  results 
from  the  privileges  secure<l  by  the  Sublime  Porte  in 
regard  to  the  administration  of  those  countries.  The 
local  authorities  thus  reconstituted,  shall  not^  however, 
extend  their  action  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  exercise 
control  over  the  Imperial  army. 

Art.  IV.— The  Imperial  Court  of  Austria  further 
engages  not  to  enter  into  any  plan  of  accommodation 
with  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  which  has  not  for  its 
basis  the  sovereign  rights  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  the 
Sultan,  as  well  as  the  integrity  of  his  Empire. 

Art.  V. — As  soon  as  the  object  of  the  present  Con- 
vention shall  have  been  obtained  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the 
Court  of  Russia,  His  Miyesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
will  immediately  make  arrangements  for  withdrawing 
his  forces  with  the  least  possible  delay  from  tho 
territory  of  the  Principalities.  The  details  respecting 
the  retreat  of  the  Austrian  troops   shall  form   the 
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object  of  a  fpcciol  underBtandlng  wlLlt  tlie  SubUnie 
Forte, 

Akt*  VT*— T1i(?  AuBtrian  Goremtn^nt  expects  that 
tbe  niithoritici  of  the;  cowntrics  temporjirily  occupkd 
hy  iht*  Jriiperiffil  trtjopa  will  aiFhrd  them  cverj'  AjtalatMuse 
ami  facility^  03  vrcU  for  their  marcli,  their  todgiiig  of 
pncniiipinriiC,  ai  fof  their  f^iibeiattiico  Hud  tbiit  nf  IbtMr 
tiDf^t's,  hjil!  fill"  thtiir  rtmitTinuk'uliuus,  Thv  Anetriitti 
CiovtiriinieiitUkewise  i'Tpec'ts  Umt.  every  dttmntiJ  rL'ktiiij; 
U}  Urn  R^quifi^iitiiilfl  of  Iho  servicL'  sh'ilJ  bt*  ct>iiiplit?d 
wJifi,  wbtrii  fiirill  bu  addressed  by  the  Autftriitri  e&m- 
maiHb'ris*  eiUiur  to  the-  Ottotiirui  G<>vemmt;ni  tlirough 
llxelinperini  Inteniunciate  at  Coiiatantinople,  or  directly 
to  the  local  iiathorttie*,  unksa  more  weighty  reaayiij 
render  the  execution  of  them  iiBposaible. 


1 1  1 9  11  ndcr*  tood  tl  mt  th  --:»--    ^  -^  -  }  —  -,  ^^|^j 

army  will  provide  for  tii  ft*t 

di*i%line  mium*;   thoir   t;     ,   .       ^  ^       ,  ;44iti 

CfitiAu  lu  l>e  tt*ipc([(?iLl,  Ihu  pfopE^rtie*  nA  ^vM  un  tin? 
Uwe^|  the  nTtn'^lnn,  jirid  thu  <^ii?<fiim^  of  fli*'  mnntn, 

flnd  tliL'  1  ebidl  Ix  1  in 

the  Bpru'i-  --r  i-nir  uet'USi  or  inri^jr  ii  pi.^iMJn^^  ■•..itiu^ 
from  t\w  lUy  of  its  iipnntun;. 

Jn  faith  t)f  which  U*l*  rc5pcH:tivt'  PlciiljiutulUljijici 
bfive  signed  it,  and  set  timr  seals  to  It. 

Done  in  dujiiieAtc,  for  one  mnd  ihi*  tmmo  HK«et|  il 
Boyadji-Ketty,  tbtj  foiirte£!i\th  of  Jaiii;,  one  tlit^uMiid 
eight  hundred  iind  fifty -four* 

CL.S.)        Y.  Bruck.  (La)        Ensnin; 


BtrtMtAlJiiTi 


It  bidoufs  Tjot  to  the  present  cliapter  t*i  touch 
tipou  the  complaints  wliicli  th<?  Moldri-Wal].ickiaTi8, 
with  t*Mi  mtich  jtistict*,  inad<J  at  a  subscrjqcnt 
pericitl,  concerning  the  mudc  in  wbitdi  the  Anstnan,^ 
conducted  themselves  during  this  (K-cupauty.  The 
orcnpanej  itself^  as  a  liistoncid  event,  simply 
offers  itself  for  notice  hera  An  Anstrian  ff»rc4i 
wm  yibiced  under  the  command  of  Cutmt  Uorujiini  -, 
and  this  force  crosfed  the  CarpaUiiiiris  i\'tm\ 
Tran3\1vaii!a  into  Wall acbia  wn  the  20th  of  Angnst. 
The  Au^trians  entered  Bucharest  tm  the  C^ih  of 
SeptcuibcT.  Coming,  ah  they  did,  as  the  allies 
and  defciulorf!  of  Turkt?Y,  arnin^Hinients  were  made 
to  afTnid  them  a  kind  of  triumphwt  miiry.  Omar 
Pacha,  '^vtth  a  Turkish  division  and  a  detachment 
of  Wftllachian  militia,  went  liut  at  the  prineipal 
gate  of  the  city ;  near  which  were  assembled  the 
mcrabiirii  of  tlio  admiubitrntioti,  several  of  the 
lK>yai^  or  nobles,  a  large  number  of  prtci^ta  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  chiirehea,  and  a  vast  cnn- 


ct>urse  of  people.  Count  Oifonini  wiv^  thnfi 
eondiickd  in  form  ink*  the  city,  at  rh<  hnd  of 
his  anny.     Dervish  radrn^  nttoniaij  net 

in  Wallaehiaj  issued  the  followtnji  |  n»r>, 

explanaU>ry  **f  the  objects  for  which  thir  Atmtrinns 
had    entered    the    Pritieipalitjes  r — *  The   ^^uhliiuo 
Porte  having  entered  into  a  convention  with  \m 
Imperial  Apr^fitohc  Majesty,  ax  previously  with  thi! 
govenvmcntA  of  France  and  England ^  it  Is  my  duty 
to  make  known  to  yiku,  that  in  accordance  Willi 
that  eonvention,  tlie  Ini[HiT'iAl  Austrian  Ir^mp*  will 
pn>visi'onally    occupy    lioth    Principaliticsi,      Th« 
presence  ivf  these  trcKips  in  WaUachia  iiee<l  enum 
nc  tinciisinesR  to  you,  for  they  enter  the  coiintrr 
a;?  one  of  the  friendly   powers  allied   with  i\ic 
Sublime  Porte.     These  troof^s  will  be  in 
a  burden  to  you,  for  they  will  pay  for  t- 
purchasc<l  wflh  rca<iy  money.     Aftrr  tbt^  1uin*m 
have  positively  cvjicuale<i  the   Prineipahtic% 
farmer  governroent  of  the  c^Jimtry  will  ho  rcrl^ 
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four  ancient  privileges  are  and  will  be  scrupulously 
wsenred.' 

These  nnfurtunate  Principalities !  Turned  over 
othe  'protection'  of  different  powers  in  succession ; 
fnmn  with  the  armies  of  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
liKtria,  as  the  fluctuations  of  diplomacy  or  war 
nay  determine ;  controlled  now  by  the  Moslem 
jwA,  now  by  the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church, 
»w  by  the  believers  in  Latin  Christianity ;  deprived 
)f  the  exercise  of  manly  spirit,  which  self-dcpetid- 
»oe  and  self-government  afford — ^tho  inhabitants 
A  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  are  seldom  allowed 
long  to  remain  at  i)eace.  In  1849,  a  Russian  army 
umI  a  Turkish  army  were  watching  each  other's 
movements  here  ;  the  Wallachians  having  to  feed 
Iwth.  In  1853,  the  Russians  unceremoniously 
Tilke<!  into  their  houses,  reaped  their  com,  took 
their  cattle.  When  the  Turks  drove  out  the  Rus- 
sians in  1854,  Wallachian  corn  and  cattle  had  to  feed 
the  Osmanlis ;  and  when  the  Austrians  succeeded 
the  Turks,  still  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prin- 
cipalities made  to  feel  that  they  could  only  be 
Dominally  their  o^vn  masters.  The  provinces  are 
on  the  confines  of  three  great  empires ;  and  hence 
these  exjieriences.  Ivan  Golovin  speaks  strongly 
un  this  point :  *  If  there  be  a  wretched  people,  it 
is  the  Moldo-Wallachian  people,  partitioned  into 
three  like  Poland  and  like  Armenia.  The  Bukovina 
belongs  to  Austria,  Bessarabia  to  Russia,  .and 
Xoldavia  and  Wallachia  to  Turkey.  The  Russian 
spirit  has  already  penetrated  into  tho  admini- 
stration of  the  Principahties.  The  construction 
ud  repair  of  roads,  the  magazines  of  com,  the 
Rcrnitinent,  and  the  law,  are  only  so  many 
Weans  of  venality  for  the  officials.  The  extra- 
o^linanr  taxes  already  exceed  the  legal  obliga- 
*'wi3;  the  expenses  exceed  the  receipts;  and 
^e  Russian  decorations  and  titles  serve  to  foster 
*WTility.'»  This  is  an  anti-Russian  account:  the 
■oldo-Wallachians  could  probably  bring  forth 
'^CTances  anti-Turkish  and  anti-Austrian. 
TT»ebest  mode  of  dealing  with  these  provinces  has 
•*inpied  much  attention  on  the  part  of  the  several 
Joits  of  Europe.  About  a  year  after  the  signing 
the  Treaty  of  Boyadji-Keuy,  between  Austria 
**1  Turkey,  Lord  Palmerston,  in  reply  to  a  sug- 
^•tion  that  the  Principalities  should  be  declared 
^tral,  said :  ^  I  am  not  disposed  to  attach  any 
^*at  importance  to  this  proposition.  In  tho  first 
■^€6,  whenever  a  quarrel  has  arisen,  and  when  it 
*camc  desirable  for  the  belligerent  powers  to 
•^tesa  the  neutral  territory,  that  neutrality  has 
^er  been  very  religiously  respected.  Besides,  are 
^  Principalities,  if  declared  neutral,  to  be  con- 
''JiMd  as  a  portion  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  ?  If 
*tf  are  not,  then  they  would  soon  share  the  fate 
tf  Poland  ;  if  they  are,  then  the  moment  hostilities 
Wk  out,  Russia  would  cease  to  respect  their 
Mtrality;  for  war  dissolves  all  treaties.*  This 
MODI  rather  a  fatal  dilemma  for  the  Moldo- 
laOachians.    His  lordship,  however,  proceeded  as 

*  The  ITmUenM  of  Ru$»ia  and  TWriwy,  p.  49. 


follows  : — '  But  the  interests  of  the  Principalities 
have  not  been  neglected.  It  has  been  proposed 
to  put  them  under  the  protection  of  the  Five 
Powers,  and  to  establish  a  system  of  internal 
defence  ;  a  force  would  tlius  be  established  which, 
if  not  at  once  sufficient  to  resist  a  Russian  inva- 
sion, would  supply  the  foundation  for  a  national 
defence.'  * 

There  are  peculiarities  in  the  Principalities  which 
offer  many  inducements  to  speculate  on  their 
future  fortune.  The  inhabitants  are  neither 
Russians  nor  Turks,  neither  Slavons  nor  Magyars ; 
they  are  descendants  of  the  ancient  Dacians,  "who 
intermarried  with  Roman  colonists  established  by 
Trajan.  They  have  a  sufficiency  of  Roman  blood 
in  them  to  obtain  the  national  designation  of 
Romani  or  Roumani  or  Daco-Romans,  although 
more  usually  called  Wallacks  ;  and  their  language 
contains  many  words  of  Latin  origin.  Their 
country,  in  jiast  ages,  comprised  not  only  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia ;  but  Bessai*abia,  now  Russian  ;  the 
Buckowine  or  Bukovina,  Transj'lvania,  and  the 
Banat,  now  Austrian  ;  and  Bulgaria,  now  Turkish. 
Unfortunately,  Dacia,  if  we  give  this  name  to  tho 
whole  country,  lay  in  the  route  of  the  fierce  tribes 
who  entered  Western  Europe  from  Asia — Goths, 
Huns,  Avars,  Bulgars,  Scythians,  all  desolated 
those  fertile  plains  in  turn.  After  many  disloca- 
tions and  curtailments  of  territory,  the  nation 
settled  down  into  two  independent  princedoms  or 
hospodarates — Wallachia  and  liloldavia.  Four 
centuries  ago,  they  were  so  far  conquered  by  the 
Osmanlis  as  to  become  tributaiy  states ;  but  only 
to  the  extent  of  paying  an  annual  sum  of  money 
to  the  sultan.  About  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
the  Moldo- Wallachians  were  deprived  of  the 
power  of  choosing  their  own  princes :  tho  Porte 
usually  granting  that  dignity  to  some  Greek  who 
would  pay  highly  for  the  honour,  and  who  took 
care  to  reimburse  himself  by  the  most  grinding 
exactions  on  tho  people.  In  other  matters,  the 
Porte  does  not  appear  to  have  ill  used  the  Moldo- 
Wallachians  ;  but  there  was  here  quite  sufficient 
to  tempt  the  c/ars  and  czarinas  to  interfere. 
Reign  after  reign  has  increased  the  power  of 
Russia  in  the  Principalities,  until  both  national 
independence  and  Turkish  supremacy  have  nearly 
diiai)pearcd.  The  events  of  1854  developed  many 
schemes  for  restoring  the  nationahty  of  this  people, 
who,  in  the  various  provinces  above  named, 
amount  in  all  to  nearly  10,(X)0,000  souls.  A  map 
of  *  Europe  as  it  will  be'  appeared  about  that  time, 
in  which,  among  other  liberties  taken  with  our 
familiar  i)olitical  geography,  a  new  state  is  laid 
down  under  the  title  of  Rumania,  contahiing  ."^uch 
provinces  of  three  empires  as  are  inhabited  by  the 
l-)aco-Ronians  or  Wallacks  or  Roumani.  In  view  of 
tho  comjdicated  relations  of  European  jwlitics,  the 
English  premier  could  scarcely  hold  out  encourage- 
ment to  any  such  development  of  *  nationalities ' 
in  those  regions. 

*  Speech  in  the  Uoom  of  Commons,  June  8, 1855. 
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CAMPAIGN  ON  TUB  DANUBE. 


That  Bucliarest  (Bukhorest),  the  capital  of  Wal- 
lachia,  should  present  many  of  the  strange  diversi- 
ties occasioned  by  these  conflicting  nationalities, 
might  reasonably  be  expected.  Jassy,  the  capital 
of  Moldavia,  is  a  much  less  important  place :  if 
'  Rumania '  be  ever  formed,  Bucharest  will  doubt- 
less be  its  metropolis.  Bucharest  is  a  medley  of 
nations,  among  whom  Russians,  or  Greeks  in 
Russian  interest,  contrive  to  hold  the  upper  place. 
Considered  as  a  town,  it  contains  the  hospodar's 
palace,  the  residences  of  the  boyars  or  feudal 
nobles,  the  metropolitan  church,  about  sixty  other 
churches,  about  twenty  monasteries  and  con- 
vents, Roman  Catholic  and  Lutheran  churches,  a 
Jewish  synagogue,  a  large  bazaar,  several  hospitals 
and  infirmaries,  a  lyceum  or  university,  and  several 
consular  residences.  Regarded  as  the  residence  of 
the  prince  or  hospodar  of  TVallachia,  the  seat  of 
the  divan  or  council,  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  head-quarters  of  the  foreign  envoys  or  consuls, 
Bucharest  might  be  expected  to  present  the  aspect 
of  a  fine  town ;  yet  the  bulk  of  the  50,000  or 
60,000  inhabitants  live  in  a  heap  of  wretched  brick 
or  mud  cabins,  ranged  along  lines  of  streets  either 
un paved  or  covered  with  trunks  of  oaks.  The 
town  contains  an  immense  number  of  coffee- 
houses, almost  every  one  of  which  has  a  gambling 
or  billiard  table.  The  inhabitants  are  fond  of 
outward  display,  and  of  public  festivals,  drinking, 
music,  and  dancing ;  and  when  assembled  on  their 
favourite  Corso,  or  public  mall,  their  dress  and 
appearance  present  a  singular  admixture  of  the 
European  and  the  Oriental.  Bucharest  has  been 
somewhat  hastily  set  down  as  ^  the  most  dissolute 
town  in  the  world ;'  but  those  who  know  Wal- 
lachia  best,  assert  that  the  immorality  is  mostly 
among  the  extra-national  or  Russian  employes; 
that  the  native  inhabitants  would  fiurly  stand 
comparison  in  this  respect  with  those  of  more 
western  cities. 

Reverting  to  the  Danubian  campaign — ^the  last 
scene  now  approached.  The  Austriaus  entered 
Bucharest  on  the  6th  of  September ;  and  the  rear 
corps  of  the  Russians  recrossed  the  Pruth  into 
their  own  dominions  about  the  middle  of  the  same 
month. 

This  campaign,  as  the  course  of  the  present 
chapter  will  have  sufficiently  shewn,  redouads 
solely  to  the  credit  of  the  Turks.  The  knowledge 
that  the  English  and  French  forces  were  not 
far  removed,  undoubtedly  affected  the  Russian 
plans  as  sunmier  approached;  and  the  Austrian 
intervention  precipitated  the  retreat  of  the 
Russians ;  but  the  Turks  formed  their  own 
strategy — selected,  in  most  cases,  their  own  battle- 
fields— fought  their  own'  battles — and  certainly 
achieved  more  victories  than  their  opponents, 
albeit  inferior  in  numbers. 

Sir  George  Larpent,  writing  his  volumes  about 
the  time  when  the  Danubian  campaign  ended, 
thus  comments  on  it:  *Omar  Pacha  has  most 
brilliantly  refuted  the  croaking  predictions  of  the 
Mends  of  Russia.    His  position,  from  the  Black 


Sea  to  the  Austrian  frontier,  has  gained  the 
batiou  of  all  military  men.  How  corre 
judged  when  ho  selected  Little  Wallachia 
point  of  attack,  and  made  Kalafat  the  tSte 
of  Widdin,  is  proved  by  the  desperate  e: 
made  by  the  Russians  to  regain  this  | 
Thero  is  a  certain  touclistone,  by  which  it 
discovered  which  of  two  commanders  is  sup 
talent:  it  is  the  one  who,  through  his  ope 
undertakes  the  management  of  the  war,  an* 
his  opponent  to  follow  his  movements. 
Pacha  has  undoubtedly  acted  this  part  In  : 
point  he  has  also  shewn  his  superiority  : 
never  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  pn 
attacks,  which  was  frequently  the  case 
Russian  side,  more  especially  when  Omai 
intended  to  take  up  his  permanent  posi 
Kalafat,  and  crossed  the  Danube  and  attacl 
Russians  at  other  points;  so  that  they  n< 
the  position  which  it  was  so  important  t 
clever  opponent  to  obtain.  In  addition 
his  management  of  the  war  is  based  on 
correct  estimate  of  what  the  troops  on  eitl 
are  able  to  do.  He  chooses  those  modes  of  1 
in  which  the  Turks  are  superior  to  the  R 
The  Turkish  soldier  is  a  good  tirailleur, 
the  Russian  never  learns,  for  he  is  nothini 
machine.  The  Turkish  soldier  defends  wa 
intrenchments  with  a  love  of  the  sport,  in 
he  is  only  probably  surpassed,  by  the  Spa 
while  the  Russian  is  perfectly  helpless 
attack  on  strong  places.  In  accordance  wit 
quaUties  of  the  opposed  troops,  Omar  Pach 
lates  his  plan  of  campaign,  carries  on  an  into: 
little  war,  and  intrenches  himself  when 
bodies  are  marched  against  him.'*  This  la 
is  in  some  parts  perhaps  exaggerated ;  but 
theless  the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  liussiai 
best  in  masses,  while  the  Turks  prefer  thos 
detailed  tactics  in  which  each  soldier  fe 
value  of  his  own  individual  exertions  t 
the  attainment  of  the  one  common  end 
quahty  is  in  some  degree  expressed  by  the 
military  term  tirailleur, 

Kalafat  and  Silistria  will  ever  be  ran 
the  chief  memorials  of  the  Danubian  cai 
in  1863-4.  Oltenitza  and  Giurgevo  broi 
share  of  honour  to  the  Turks,  and  the  R 
had  a  few  gleams  of  success  in  the  Dobru 
but  the  defence  of  Kalafat  and  Silistria  i 
sufficiently  that  the  Osmanli  is  not  yet 
effete  in  presence  of  the  Muscovite. 

The  operations  of  this  campaign  ha^ 
attracted  much  attention  in  connection  w 
relative  merits  of  earthwork  and  maso 
fortifications  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  subs 
operations  in  the  war  were  based  on  the  exp 
hence  derived.  The  battle  of  Oltenitza  ha 
characterised  as  one  fought  quite  as  mucl 
the  spade  as  the  musket:  it  shewed  how  im] 
to    i*aw   troops   even   the    slightest   brea^ 

*  Turkey :  its  EiMt«ry  and  Progreu,  U.  880. 
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:iro  callcfl  lif^on  to  resist  the  di&- 

s   of  a   regnilar  tivmy\    Whcti  the 

ed  the  DjiTiulse,  they  lu'^itti  imnictUately 

i>r  (Jelviid    tlu^uisL'lvei!    by   itiouiuls    of 

aud  behind  thcs*:-  dcfenct!?«  t It ry  roi^i^tt'd 

k  Tft'hieh  t(ie  Rus^iims  could  bring  against 

.liii,  at  Ka^lafitt ;  the  Turks  si*  quickly 

rurilK  ilirew  up  ilcfyiicefl  (jf  earthwork, 

'  tlit>  llujssiiim  tt>  overct>mc  the 

I  c- 1  > . ..  I  * . .    "  ^  ( V  .  * . .  ■- 1  rated  J  ail/ 1  any  passage  across 

th&  Dawiil»c  into  the  M'os^tcm   parts   of  Bulgaria 

fn*  rcndrrrd  abortive  by  this  one  work;  for  tUo 

Eiiunaus  dared  not  leavo  in  tlietr  rc^ar  a  place  bo 

;/  nJeiL      Ag**tn,   nt  Silistria  ;   tho  defence  was 

udJT  nn  affair  of  cartlnvurks^  supported  by  the 

r  i^e  of  a  mtiall  body  of  men*    The  tMag 

,  ^'ijikA  Oil  ulcvatAid  ^pols  caiumaudiiig 


the  toMm ;  tliey  consisted  of  trenches,  ditches,  and 
parapets,  aU  formed  hy  the  spade,  and  mout)led 
with  cfxunon*  It  was  these  simple  earthwork?! 
which  the  KuBaiaus  so  long  and  fiercely  att*ii:kod, 
and  which  the  Tu.rks  so  pertiuaciouslj  and  success- 
ftilly  defended.  When  the  Russians  found  I  hoy 
could  eflbct  nothing  by  assault,  they  mined  unilcr- 
iieath ;  but  the  Turks,  listening  atteutivdy  to  the 
miners,  abaudoocd  tlio  front  works,  and  hastily 
threw  up  new  works  in  the  rear ;  whei^by  tlie 
Russsiaus,  when  thoir  miucs  were  exploded,  fouml 
that  the  Turks  were  beyond  reach,  and  that  the 
work  had  to  be  commenced  rf«  ttQm.  Tiie  calcu- 
lationB  of  the  Russian  en^ineera  were  repeatedly 
overturned  -  and  the  Turkish  defence  of  Biiistrift 
Uas  almost  aassumed  the  rank  of  a  now  discovery 
QV  invcuUoM  in  th^  art  uf  war. 


W«iUcbl*H  reiwanti). 


en AFTER    IIL 


ALLFAKCE    OF    THE    WESTERIf    POWERS    WITH   TURKEY. 


^^NVOLYING  as  it  ilid  clim^vent 
nations  in  liiistilities^  and  appealing 
to  the  bononr  and  interests  of  tlio^e 
nations  on  diflerent  grounds,  the 
V^  iUvar  grew  in  magriitude  as  time 
ailvanceti  At  first,  it  appeared 
littla  else  than  ;i  dispute  on  a 
trifling  qncstioti  at  Jej-usalera ;  then 
it  extended  to  exciting  discussions  and 
ho.stilo  threats  at  Tonslantinople ;  tbcn  it 
'^^'^' amplified  into  f<jrniidiiblo  b,Tttk\s  and  dcE^perate 
iiieg^es  on  the  h sinks  of  the  DauuljG;  and  finally  it 
drew  into  its  vortcx  the  We.'stcrn  Powci'« — -Kngliind 
with  her  powerful  navy,  Fi%aiiec  with  her  magnifi- 
cent  arm  J.  So  important  U  it,  to  a  duo  com  p  re- 
liens  ion  of  the  raiioitaie  of  the  war,  to  know  the 
exact  grounds  whereon  England  and  France  were 
im pellet,!  into  a  eonfiict  which  cost  them  millions 
of  treasure  and  thousands  of  lives,  that  it  will  be 
necessary  hei'e  to  enter  some  what  f\illy  on  tliis 
matter,  before  tracing:  the  advimco  of  the  British 
and  French  armies  to  Gallijjoli  and  Varna-  Clear- 
il«S  of  arr-angciiicnt  will  be  obtained  by  noticing 
in  sueceBsion  the  diplomacy  of  the  &tate.^mcn  and 
ainbassadoTs,  the  cclehratcfl  '  Secret  Correspon<l- 
ence,'  anfl  the  actual  declaration  of  war,  with  itii 
acoompanying  pn>eccdinp. 


nrptOMACY    OP    IBfia :     inn 

AT     B  I  N  0  P  E. 


ATTACK 


It  wa^5  the  policy  of  England  to  remain  neutral 
in  roJ?!pect  to  the  i[ueation  of  the  Holy  Places; 
peaccrullr  advising.'  all  parties^  but  claiming  no 
tight  of  interference.  \Vlicn,  however,  the  de- 
mands made  at  Constantinople  became  imperions ; 
and  when  Sir  II.  Scy monr  ohtainetl  nn questionable 
proofs^  from  his  position  as  British  ambassador 
at  St  Pelersbnrgf  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  was 
]>fjurhig  down  vast  bodies  ef  troops  towanis  tho 
Turkish  frontier— then  did  the  British  government 
feci  that  this  neutrality  must  have  an  end. 
England  was  bound  by  treaties  wiiich  she  couhl 
not  suffer  to  fall  into  oblivtrm  at  snch  a  time. 

When  Lord  Stmtfoi-d  de  Redcliffe  returned  to 
Ma  embassy  at  Constantinople,  in  April  1853,  he 
was  struck  with  the  fact  that  Prince  McuchikofT 


dislikeit  to  be  questioned  coneemmg  any  ulterior 
designs  of  Russia,  after  the  diffieultj  of  the  Holy 
Places  should  have  been  settled;  and  (his  maile 
the  amba<!sador  fear  that  tho^  de^^igus  might 
bo  perilous  to  the  welfaiTJ  of  Turkey.  Baron 
Brunnow^j  on  Ma}*^  ^5,  sent  a  long  document  to 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  justifying  everything  tlie 
emperor  had  done,  and  denying  the  aJlcg^ttions 
concern  in  g  any  ulterior  views.  The  earl,  never 
theleits,  on  hearing  of  the  threatening  departure 
of  Menchikort'  from  Constantinople,  wrote  to  Lord 
Stratford  de  Kedcliffe  on  the  3lBt  May,  empower- 
ing him  to  order  up  the  Britii^h  fleet  from  Malta 
towai\l3  the  Dardanelles,  thera  to  be  employed 
as  his  judgment  might  suggest.  ^  A  declaration  of 
war  l>y  Russia  against  Turkey/  said  his  lordship, 
*  the  emharkation  of  troopa  at  Sebajttopol,  or  any 
other  weil-cstahlifehe<l  fact  denoting  intentions  of 
unmiatAkahle  hostility,  would,  in  the  opinion  of 
her  niajesty*s  govemmenl^  entirely  jnstify  your 
excellency  in  sending  for  the  fleet,  whichj  however, 
would  not  pass  the  DardaneUes  except  on  tlid 
express  demand  of  the  sultan." 

This  *  passing  of  the  Dardanelles^  has  been 
intertwined  in  all  the  diplomacy  respecting  Turkey 
for  many  generations  past.  It  means  this — that  as 
Turkey  possesses  both  the  Euroi>ean  and  the 
Asiatic  sidc^  of  the  Dardanelles^  and  the  Boq^homs, 
fihe  commands  the  entrances  through  those  straits 
inta  the  Black  Eica ;  and,  for  her  own  protection, 
she  has  always  insistcfi  that  no  ships  of  war  shall 
pass  through  those  straits  without  her  permission. 
In  lS40j  wlien  the  sultan  was  threatened  by  his 
rebdliouiii  vassal,  Alchemet  Ali,  he  placed  the 
Daiilanelles  and  the  Bosphorufi  under  the  joint 
'protection' — an  ominous  word — of  England, 
FraDCC,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  ;  but  in  tho 
convention  of  the  15th  of  July  in  that  year,  he 
eK])ress]y  stipulated,  in  Article  IV.j  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  his  ancient  rights  over  the  straits.  Turkey 
claimed,  and  the  five  powers  agreed,  that  this 
protection  *  shall  be  considered  only  as  a  measure 
of  exception,  adopted  at  the  express  demand  of  the 
pultfin,  and  solely  for  hTs  defence  in  the  single  c^^se 
above  mentioned ;  but  it  is  ^reed,  that  such 
mojisure  shall  not  derogate  in  any  degree  fh>m 
the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  Yirtuc 
of  which  it  has  in  all  times  been  prohibited  for 
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Tof  foreign  pfnvei*s  to  enter  the  straits 

rvf -UT^Hri  aiul  of  the  IJusphui  us.*    Aj^ain,  in 

ijcii  at  London  on  the  13fh  of  July 

1  v^  1 ..  rejtrf fiuntftti ves  of  Hi e  si k  jiowcrsj 

udtxl   by  the    Buttan   tliat   liis   ri|L,^ht 

mittefi,  of  prohibiting  the  jklssil^u  of 

w;ir  tbrtmgli  the  si  raits ;  and  ibi:^  n^bt 

nally  lameciled  by  England,  France,  RuHsia, 

tind  l^rtL^nia. 

ij^  the  month  nf  May  (1863),  it  w^js  tkscer- 

^y  di[doruiit,ic  correspondence,  that  Austria 

Rsta,  as  IV eU  m  Kn gland  and  Fnmcei  a^eed 

Mda'd  demands  nptin  Turkey  were  iadufen- 

tf  LDuld  not  be  subiuitted  to  without  iujuiy 

Latontan   authority*     80    far    tliere    was 

nt ;  but  the  almost  interminable  ucgothi- 

icb  folbiwcfJ,  shewed  that  there  was  not  so 

Mty  u(  opini<*n  eonceriiiug  llio  courBe  to  be 

towards   Russia.      In   dune^   tbo   Frenek 

lent    sent    urden*    to    their    Heet,    imtlt-'r 

I  de  hi  Hu4*c,  tii  join  the  Engbr^h  fleet,  under 

t    Duriflas,    iit    Besika   Bay— iminediatidy 

UT  itoutbwanl  of  the  Danlanelles— there  to 

rther  onlors  from  the  t<\>>  ambaissadoi's  at 

ii triple     Hni?  circumalanco  [> regents  itgelf 

'  iie  vol umi lions  CO rre^poude nee 

utumn— that  ;iU  the  raitiister.^ 

ihc    ambassadot's    of   Kiiglandj    Fruuee, 

Frussia,  so  far  m  their  opinionn  founti 

dispak'beii,  condennied  tlie  eunduet 

n  ptckinj^  a  new  ijuarrel  with  Turkey 

igtion  of  the  *  Holy  Pbices'  had  been 

*reiidon,  HtratFord  de  Redclillej  West* 

wley,  Bloom  field,  Seymourj  Dmuyn 

alow  ski,  be  la  Catir,  Buol,  Collorcdo, 

rd,  iiowevifr  they  njay  have  differed  as  to 

(»  of  hvNihug  the  Wound,  agreed  as  to  the 

tueir.  This  wiw  [mportant  j  for  it  amounted 

[m  z  vote  pasaed  by  united  Europe  against. 

juid  weakened  hi^  power  uf  appealing  to 

b uu r5  iign.}  1  ist  t ii e  rcit. 

Iff  June,  the  liussian  government 

dar  fMld  reused  to  ftll  ilj  nuni^tecs 

explanatory  of  the  reiv^on^i  which 

.e  c/^v  in  his  prueeedlngs.     This 

i  Lii'       .   nmny  replies  jind  eounter-stale- 

^Bi  liiiigland  and  France   bec^inn;  more 

^^Btecideil    in    their  rep i^jlia lion   of    the 

^^■liniies.    JuHt   atK»ut    the   time  wheti 

PRmnccd    to    the    Prineipalities,    Austria 

nt«d   troops  near   the   Serrlmi    frontier; 

circumstaute  for  »  titiie  excitetl  uncasi- 

it  110  furtlier  progrejtM  was  made  iu  that 

,  and  Ansti'ia  continued  to  act  with  the 

Fowcrs  ill  an  endeavonr  to  obviate  war 

a&tic  niraus.     In  .Tuly,  the  iii^st  of  many 

nipcfv*  met  at  Tien  mi,  attended   by  the 

of  Englan^L  France,  Austria,  atid 

0  ix^presejitafwe^  proposeij,  ^ith  the 

'  go  ve  rn  men  t^,  tj  j  p  it  pa  re 

!  eeniont,  which  shoubi  ho 

.r>  and   Con  Stan  tinopk  i  and 

sbould  use  their  beet  energies 


to  obtain  the  assent  of  the  two  belligerent  ) 
to  the  terms  theifin  imposed*  Another  1 
ence  on  the  same  subject  was  held  to  war 
elt>sc  of  the  same  mouthnj  during  which  the  terms 
of  the  proposed  note  w^ere  determiue<l  on.  Tlu8 
note,  as  drawn  up  on  t!ie  £*)lh  of  Juh%  and  as 
transmitted  to  Constantinople,  assuined  the  ft^rm 
of  a  declaration  from  the  sultan  to  the  czar.  The 
guUiin,  after  expressing  his  *  unbounded  contidence 
in  the  t!nnnent  (pifilitie^  of  his  august  friend  and 
ally,'  declared  that  he  *  will  remain  faithful  to  the 
letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  Treaties  of  Kainardji 
and  Adrianople  relative  to  the  protection  of  tlie 
Christian  religion  ;  and  that  his  majeaty  considers 
himself  Iniuntl  in  houoiir  to  cause  to  bo  observed 
for  ever^  and  to  preserve  from  all  prejudice,  either 
no>v  or  hereafter,  the  enjoyment  of  the  spiritual 
privileges  H Inch  have  bceu  granted  hyhtsmajesty*3 
august,  ancestorii  to  the  orthoditx  Eastern  Church, 
and  which  arc  maintained  atid  confirmetl  l>y  him  ; 
ajid  moreover,  in  a  spirit  of  exalted  equity,  to  cause 
the  t J  reek  rite  to  share  in  the  advantages  granted 
to  the  other  Christian  rites  by  convention  or 
special  arrangement.'  There  were  comprisetl  in 
the  note,  ako,  a  few  minor  declarations  respecting 
pilgrims  at  Jerusalem,  a  Russiai!  ehurch  and 
iinspital  in  or  near  the  Ssiame  city,  and  an  increase 
of  power  to  the  Russian  consuls  in  Palestine. 

This  *  Vienna  Note* — the  first  of  that  nanfie — w^as 
the  main  subject  of  European  diplomacy  during  the 
latter  half  of  1853.  The  reader  wOl  remember  that, 
in  a  former  page,  reference  w^as  matlo  to  the  note, 
as  eKemplifving  the  importance  of  attending  to  the 
pViraseologj'  of  any  doeumcnts  to  which  Russia  m  a 
j»arty.  The  Turkish  ministers  saw  that — whether 
the  note  had  or  had  not  been  drawn  up  with  the 
connivance  of  Russia— it  was  w^orded  in  such  a 
way  as  might  leave  an  opening  for  a  Russian 
inter[>retation  injurious  to  Turkey  at  some  future 
time.  More  than  once  has  it  occurred^  in  the  past 
relations  of  Russia  with  other  eon n tries  that  if 
two  or  three  short  w^ords  were  susceptible  of  a 
double  meaning,  or  two  or  three  apparently  insig- 
niiicant  wortb  omitted,  a  elaim  of  startling  import 
was  afterwards  founded,  to  winch  the  other  con- 
tracting party  had  not  originally  intended  to  assent, 
III  the  case  now  under  notice,  the  czar,  early  m 
August,  accepted  the  Vienna  Note  with  a  promptness 
wdiich  was  in  it.self  suspicions  ;  and  later  In  the 
mnie  month,  the  sidtau  j,igni1icd  also  his  acceptance, 
hut  witii  the  *  modi  heat  ion  *  of  a  i'cw  words.  This 
modification  was  to  define  the  meaning  of  termB 
othenvise  too  undefined;  but,  nevertheless,  it  proved 
to  be  the  rock  on  which  the  whole  negotiation  fplit. 
The  Allies  were  willing  to  accept  the  amendments 
mad«)  by  Turkey,  and  even  acknowledged  that 
those  amendments  were  just  in  themselves,  how* 
ever  lamentable  it  might  be  that  peaco  should  be 
disturlied  by  small  changes.  But  the  czar  refuse<l 
his  assent ;  and  this  refused  ofTei^  much  justifieatK^n 
to  the  conduct  of  Turkey,  since  it  shews  that  the 
cyjir  regarded  tlie  altered  worda  aa  importimt  in 
tlie  very  sense  that  Turkey  had  suspected     There 
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were  only  two  paragraphs  of  the  Vienna  Note  thus 
altered,  and  altered  in  only  three  places;  and  it 
may  be  desirable  to  transcribe  them  here,  if  only 
to  shew  how  mighty  are  the  political  results  which 
sometimes  spring  from  the  turn  of  an  expression. 
Of  the  six  paragraphs  of  the  Vienna  Note,  the 
most  important  were  the  two  following : — 

'If  the  Emperors  of  Russia  have  at  all  times 
evinced  their  active  solicitude  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  immunities  and  priviUgee  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church  in  the  Ottoman  Empire^  the  SuUane  have  never 
refused  again  to  confirm  them*  by  solemn  acts 
testifying  their  ancient  and  constant  benevolence 
towards  their  Christian  subjects. 

'The  undersigned  has  in  consequence  received 
orders  to  declare  by  the  present  note,  that  the 
Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  will  remain 
faithfiil  to  the  letter  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  IVeaties 
of  Kainardji  and  AdrianopU  relative  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Christian  religion^  andf  that  His 
Majesty  considers  Imnaelf  bound  in  honour  to 
cause  to  be  observed  for  ever,  and  to  preserve  from 
all  prejudice,  either  now  or  hereafter,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  spiritual  privil^es  which  have  been 
granted  by  His  Majestjr's  august  ancestors  to  the 
orthodox  Eastern  Church,  which  are  maintained 
and  confirmed  by  him ;  and  moreover,  in  a  spirit 
of  exalted  equity,  to  cause  the  Greek  rite  to  share 
in  the  advantages  granted  to  the  other  Christian 
rites  by  convention  or  special  arrangement.*  t 

Turkey  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  words 
printed  in  italics,  those  given  in  the  foot-notes ; 
and  the  rejection  of  these  substitutions  by  Russia 
rendered  ineffectual  all  the  subsequent  labours  of 
the  diplomatists.  It  will  be  seen,  on  careftdly 
perusing  the  above,  that  the  pith  of  the  amend- 
ments consists  in  the  declaration,  that  the  Porte 
will  both  concede  and  protect,  in  respect  to  the 
Christians  of  Turkey ;  whereas  the  original  clauses 
would  have  afforded  a  loophole  for  the  czar  to 
enter  in  his  assumed  capacity  as  'protector  of 
Greek  worship.'  Protection  to  Greek  Christiaus 
might  be  well ;  but  protection  by  the  czar  was  the 
point  yearned  for  by  Russia. 

September  approached ;  a  month  during  which 
Besika  Bay  and  its  vicinity  become  dangerous  for 
shipping  lying  at  anchor.  The  Allied  governments 
were  exceedingly  urgent  that  Turkey  and  Russia 
should  arrive  at  an  amicable  conclusion,  in  order 
that  the  fleets  might  be  withdrawn  to  safer 
quarters ;  but,  pending  the  negotiations,  such 
withdrawal  would  not  be  expedient.  Prance  pro- 
posed that  the  fleets  should  enter  the  Dardanelles, 
with  the  consent  of  Turkey;  but  England  proposed 
a  further  delay,  to  afford  the  c^r  time  to  signify 

*  *  the  orthodox  Greek  Charoh  and  vorihip,  the  Saltans  have 
nerer  oeaied  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the  priril^ee  and 
immnnities  which  at  dlflbrent  times  they  have  spontaneouslf 
granted  to  that  religiim  and  to  that  choreh  in  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  and  to  confirm  Uiem ' 

i  *  to  the  stipnlations  of  the  Treaty  of  Kainar^JU  oonflrmed  hy 
that  of  Adrianople,  relative  to  the  protecUon  by  the  Sublime  Porte 
of  the  Oiristiui  relis^on;  and  he  is  moreover  charged  to  make 
known* 

%  *  granted,  or  which  might  he  granted,  to  the  other  Christian 
commnnities,  Ottoman  sal^ecta.* 


his  assent  to  the  altered  terms  of  the  Vienn 
But  this  assent  was  never  given.  The  c 
St  Petersburg  stated  in  writing  the  reaso] 
Russia  could  not  accept  the  amended  note ;  i 
Earl  of  Clarendon  promptly  pointed  out  tl 
reasons  thus  assigned  were  such  as  to  justify 
in  the  suspicions  which  the  original  no 
excited ;  that,  in  fact,  *  it  would  not  be 
urge  the  Porte  to  sign  a  document  which 
give  Russia  such  advantages  as  it  was  noT 
the  Russian  government  expected  from  it. 
was,  indeed,  throughout,  a  most  unfo 
achievement  in  diplomacy,  and  seems  to  i 
that  a  pro-Russian  pen  had  traced  the  termi 
Vienna  Note ;  for  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  after 
the  sense  in  which  England  and  France  und 
the  original  note,  declared  that  it  would  i 
'  highly  dishonourable  to  press  its  accepta 
the  Porte,  when  they  have  been  duly  war 
the  power  to  whom  the  note  is  to  be  ad* 
that  another  and  a  totally  difierent  mea 
attached  to  it  by  that  power'  (p.  124). 

The  month  of  October  brought  the  first  o: 
reference  to  possible  collisions  in  the  Bla 
between  the  several  fleets.  Admiral  Dundas  r< 
orders  to  inform  the  Russian  admiral  oomm 
at  Sebastopol,  Hhat  if  the  Russian  fleet 
come  out  of  that  port  for  the  purpose  of  1 
troops  on  any  portion  of  the  Turkish  territ 
of  committing  any  act  of  overt  hostility 
the  Porte,  his  (Admiral  Dundas's)  orde 
to  protect  the  sultan's  dominions  fi*om  i 
The  English  government  became  more  anc 
distrustful  of  Russia:  they  declined  to  urge  ' 
to  accept  the  Vienna  Note;  they  decli] 
accede  to  a  now  note  prepared  at  01m  i 
Austria ;  and  they  now  refused  to  permit  I 
ships  of  war  to  roam  over  the  Blac] 
Turkey  declared  war  early  in  the  month ;  a 
Allied  fleets  soon  afterwards  passed  throuj 
Dardanelles.  Vain  attempts  were  made  at : 
agreements.  The  original  Vienna  note  hat 
rejected  by  Turkey;  the  amended  note  ha 
rejected  by  Russia;  the  Olmiitz  propositic 
rejected  by  England;  Lord  Stratford  de  R 
prepared  a  plan,  which  was  rejected  by  A 
and  now  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  ])repared  i 
which^was  suddenly  cut  short  by  the  passing 
Danube  at  the  end  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
conmiencement  of  hostilities.  The  earl  is 
circular-letter  to  all  the  British  ministers  i 
dated  7th  November,  in  which  the  imminc 
approaching  war  was  touched  upon.  Meat 
the  Russian  proceedings  in  the  Danubian 
palities  had  become  so  audacious,  that  ev 
Prussian  court  was  alarmed  at  them. 
Manteuffel  told  the  British  ambassador  at 
that  ^  Prince  Urusoff  (a  Russian  general)  hac 
the  entire  govemmentxf  tlie  province  of  M< 
into  his  own  hands ;  and  that  his  language  t 
the  inhabitants  was  as  insulting  as  his  act 

*  Parliamentary  Papers  on  Eastern  Afldre,  11.  p.  11 
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On   t>jie  occ&^itiii,  fiurue  Jews   were 

,  prestTict? ;  and  on  Ins  acout^ting  ihtmi 

i  Uuguiigc,  til  ©J  claiintHl  tliy 

ubjeclii ;  im  which  tlio  prince 

I  to  Uavtt  at  i>nc4*  Jur  Leniberg/* 

Miitj  tb«  t4-'rnbj*j  itewss  *jf  tlic  Uattlt*,  or 

^t<-T.  at  Siiiopt^,  which  was  ctfWtual, 

pi>y  til  in  i;:   ds*\  in  roiif^ing  a  spirit  of 

t  n    Eutvjjuj,      Tho 

on  nth  D^joembor. 

ifo  jjovurniiit'uu  M^ire  dingriiieil  that  sucb 

tjtiva  u<.:t  s^buubl  havt»  been  |jermitteU  at 

fbeu  Turkey  was  nomhmlly  under  tlie 

of  tbo  Enghiib  and  French  lUx-tsi,     An 


investigatiou  of  all  tbe  eircumstanctis  wa^  tiiailo 
by  the  EngUisb  ships  Retribitiimi  and  Mogador^^ 
sent  t^i  Sinopo  ft^r  that  purpose  imoiediately  after 
the  catii^traphe ;  and  the  foUowtng  is  tho  snbitanoo 
of  the  inf{>rniatJ0Q  obtaiaed  :^* 

On  i:ith  November,  a  Turkish  iotiUa  auchrn'Oil 
in  the  Bay  of  ^inopij.  Thi»  town  is  ou  the  lionth 
shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  350  miles  cast  of  Cotistan* 
tinuple,  and  20(j  tnilos  squlh-east  of  SehaslapoL  Tho 
flotilla  consisted  uf  t«jvijn  frigates,  thrco  ooi'vetteSj 
and  two  stcamei'3.  On  the  ilst,  a  Russian  fttjuu^lron 
appeared  ni\  the  montli  of  the  bay,  reeomioitrtxl 
the  Turks,  and  establi8hed  a  blockade.  Bome  of 
the  Turkish  ofEuors  though t  it  would  be  well  to 


EBtu«  Qi  %mi^ 


lie  tik»i:k;ide,  and  engage  in  a  running-%ht; 
iian  rachii,  the  commander  of  the  flotilla, 
.t^ly  diftinnined  to  rt»main  at  ant^hor,  and 
the  attack  iv^m  tho  Kus^iana.     On  the 
HuA^ian   sijur^lron^  consisting  of  three 
tc.  T^     ,niil     ihn.'e     twO'deeker£^     nmlcr 
ii>d  in  fur  the  Uiy  undur  full 
[id  tijok  Tip  a  jMmlion  close 
,  ships ;   whik'  two  IrigiUeii 
'Miud  out?iido  to  cut  oti' tlitr 
\  attempting  to  escape* 

. . , ,  ,^ .  t  liH V  e  the  signal  fo r  a 

and  iiiorgetic  ilcfence^     About  noon, 
n  ofientxi  tire,  tknd  tdt  an  hour  or  two 
wa«    ioarful.     The   N^vkk    frigate, 
iil*?d  by  Ali  Ber,  when  juflt  about  being 
by  a  Uuite  ibr^^ecker,  wag  heroically 
Icr,  tln-rt^liy  conMijfnipg 
uction.     t?oine  of  the 


Tnrkisli  ships  w^ere  burned  by  the  enemy's  rod-kot 
shot;  others  blew  up;  and  the  rtist^  who^e  sides 
were  iitendly  beaten  in  by  the  enormous  w*eight 
uf  the  Iiu:^&ian  metals  slipped  their  cables,  and 
drifletl  on  sltore.  The  Kusaians  now  manned  their 
yard;*^  and  cheered  in  honour  of  their  bloody  victory, 
if  victory  it  can  be  called.  They  then  recominencW 
firing  npon  the  helpless  wrecks^  which  still  kept 
up  a  feeble  but  unyielding  resistance,  and  did  not 
cease  until  the  work  of  ruin  and  death  was  achievtHl, 
Out  of  the  whole  Turkish  flotilla,  one  vessel  alone 
escaped :  this  was  the  itaamer  Tm/^  which  slipiK'd 
ber  cable  shortly  after  the  commencement  of  tlie 
battle,  and  after  for^^iug:  her  way  at  iome  risk 
th:roug!i  the  force  cruising  outside^  brought  the 
first  news  of  the  fatal  encounter  to  Conitantmople. 
The  land-bat  lories  at  Siuope  fired  in  aid  of  the 
Turks;  hut  ilie  aid  waa  inconsiderable,  partly 
because  the  guna  were  light,  and  partly  because 
the  Turkish  ships  Intervened  between  the  Rus- 
sians antl  the  batteries*    The  town  of  8inope  was 
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completely  destroyed,  and  tlie  whole  coast  strewed 
with  dead  bodies.  Of  the  ships,  nothing  was  left  bat 
heaps  of  fragments ;  and  of  the  crews,  only  1500 
remained  alive  out  of  4500.  The  ships  were  the 
following: — 

Gnnta  Mm. 

Narick,        .  .    52  500— blown  npw 

Nezim»      .  .        53  500— destroyed. 

Farsli,          .  .    SS  400— destroyed. 

OulluSeflt,  .       34  'iOO-destrojed.    * 

Aonlllah,    .  .    86  400— taken. 

Damietta,  56  500— destroyed. 

Ncdji  Feshir,  .    34  200— on  shore. 

Kaid,        .  .        50  500-blown  up. 

Nezemiah,    .  .    60  600— blown  up. 

Falsi  Marbout,  32  340— destroyed. 

IreRlif          .  .      4  150— steamer,  150  h.  p. — destroyed. 

Taif,         .  .       16  800—     do.      800  h.  p.— not  enguged. 
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Osman  Pacha,  the  commander  in  the  A<m  Illah, 
was  wounded,  then  taken  prisoner,  and  afterwards 
died  in  captivity  ;  Ali  Bey,  of  the  Naviek,  was 
blown  up  with  his  ship  ;  Hassan  Bey  was  kiUed 
in  the  Nezitn;  Ali  Maher  Bey  in  the  Farsli; 
Sadi  Bey  in  the  GiUlu  SefU;  Hussein  Pacha  and 
Kadi  Bey  in  the  Nesemiah;  and  Izet  Bey  in  the 
Faisi  Marbouf,  The  Russians  themselves  suffered 
considerably,  through  the  indomitable  courage  of 
their  antagonists.  They  are  believed  to  have 
had  about  600  large  pieces  of  cannon  engaged — 
68-pounders,42' pounders,  and  32-pounders.  Admiral 
NachimoiT  returned  to  Sebastopol  before  the  AlHed 
ships  reached  Sinope. 

The  emperor,  willing  to  catch  at  every  trifle 
which  might  afford  an  opportunity  for  addressing 
his  subjects  in  magniloquent  language,  sent  an 
autograph-letter  to  Prince  Mcnchikofif,  glorifying 
Russia  for  the  victory  at  Sinope  : — 

•  St  Pbtmsbcbo,  g^*  1853. 

Tlie  victory  of  Sinope  proves  evidently  that  our 
Black  Sea  fleet  has  shewn  itself  worthy  of  its  destina- 
tion. With  hearty  joy,  I  request  you  to  communicate 
to  my  brave  seamen,  that  I  thank  them  for  the  success 
of  the  Russian  flag  on  behalf  of  the  glory  and  honour  of 
Russia.  I  perceive  with  satisfaction  that  Tchcsm^  has 
not  been  forgotten  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  that  the 
grandsons  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their 
grandsires. 

I  remain,  always  and  unalterably,  your  well-inclined 
and  grateful  Nicholas.' 

St  Petersburg  was  thrown  into  an  ecstasy  of 
delight ;  illuminations,  balls,  festivals,  health- 
drinkings,  succeeded  each  other  for  many  days; 
and  the  Battle  of  Sinope  was  played,  with  variations 
d  la  Russe,  at  the  theatres. 

It  is  diflScult  to  mark  clearly  the  difference 
between  a  fair  and  an  unfair  attack  during  war ; 
but  the  point  at  which  Russia  and  the  Allies 
diverged  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Sinope  catas- 
trophe was  as  follows : — Russia  asserted  that  the 
Turkish  flotilla  had  on  board  troops  and  ammuni- 
tion destined  to  aid  rebellious  tribes  in  an  attack 
on  S6coum-Kal^,  a  Russo-Circassian  town  on  the 
north-east  of  the  Black  Sea ;  and  that  Russia 
was  justified  in  destroying  the  flotilla  under  such 
circumstances.  Turkey  and  her  Allies,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserted  that  the  flotilla  was  only 
charged  with  provisions  for  Batoum,  a  Turkish 


town  near  the  Russian  frontier  of  the  Blac 
and  that  the  destruction  of  a  Turkish  flotil 
Turkish  harbour  was  virtually  a  defiance 
Allies,  who  had  undertaken  to  defend  ' 
In  the  correspondence  between  the  various 
the  affair  at  Sinope  was  treated  by  the  Alii 
so  much  as  a  breach  of  the  recognised  i 
honour  in  war,  as  a  disi^egard  of  the  efforts 
Allies  to  bring  about  peace;  but  the 
impression  produced  in  England  and  Fra 
well  as  in  Turkey,  was  one  of  indignatic 
which  unquestionably  tended  to  weaken  tht 
of  the  peace-makers.  It  is  indeed  undenial 
the  conflict  was  rather  a  slaughter  than  a 
for  the  Russians,  departing  from  the  us 
civilised  Europe,  poured  forth  a  burning  toi 
grape  and  canister-shot  upon  the  hapless  w 
who,  escaping  from  the  burning  and  sinkin 
sought  to  gain  the  shore. 

The  close  of  the  year  was  marked  by  tl 
of  circulars  from  the  English  and  French 
ments  to  their  ministers  abroad,  narrati 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place,  lament 
failure  of  all  attempts  to  preserve  pea< 
announcing  that  the  Allied  fleets  would 
enter  the  Black  Sea,  and  assume  an  attitu 
would  prevent  such  another  calamity  as 
Sinope.  The  year  1853  did  not  pass  awa 
ever,  without  one  more  effort  to  preserve 
The  ambassadors  of  England,  France,  Austi 
Prussia,  at  Constantinople,  presented  to  the 
on  the  12th  of  December,  .an  *  Identic  N 
proposal  in  which  all  agreed,  containing  tl 
for  a  settlement  of  the  diflScultics  between 
and  Russia.  The  sultan  assented  to  this 
31st  of  December,  and  proposed  that  for 
should  be  allowed  for  the  czar  to  signify  liis 
after  which  all  the  six  powers  should  co 
Vienna  or  some  other  central  city,  and  agrc 
amicable  settlement  of  the  various  points  s 
All  the  four  powers  were  satisfied  with  this 
ance  by  the  sultan,  as  maintaining  the  dign 
independence  of  Turkey,  while  at  the  san 
meeting  every  demand  that  Russia  was  enl 
make. 

The  year  1854  opened  amid  busy  atten 
the  part  of  the  four  powers  to  obtain  the  a 
Russia  to  the  terms  of  the  Identic  Note  ;  bi 
the  Allied  fleets  actually  entere<l  the  Blacl 
which  they  did  on  the  4th  of  January — ^an 
the  czar  was  informed  of  this  fact,  his  ir 
rendered  him  indisposed  to  acce^le  to  j 
diplomacy.  An  angry  correspondence  en 
St  Petei-sburg,  London,  and  Paris,  between 
on  the  one  side,  and  England  and  France 
other  ;  the  Identic  Note  was  forgotten 
aside  ;  and,  early  in  February,  the  Russian 
sadors  were  withdrawn  from  London  an( 
and  the  English  and  Trench  ambassadoi 
St  Petersburg. 

Between  the  leading  states  of  Europe,  tl 
drawal  of  ambassadors  is  the  immediate  for 
of  war,  unless  some  special  intervention 
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'f*n"eDtton  presented  it^^elfin  thif*  case; 

u   iirn^e  Mi.1t  llio  uiaiith  of  March  1854, 

i\  ^  rupture  uf  peaceful  relations 

-  France  on  the  one  hanii*  finrl 

sin,  tm  the  othcr-^^m  grountls  which  t^^pechUJy 

ilhI  Turkev  in  the  hrst  inst^ince^  but  wjjjeh 

f  lisivv    beeu  dangoToni  to  tho  welfare   wf 

Wiilh.  if  ihc  designs  of  Russia  hJid  1>ecii 

fitted  Uf,    M.  Kos5ii!li,  in  one  of  his 

ic  while  in  Aini?nca,  spoke  euergelj- 

I  cfibct,  tliiit  nations  Djinnot  with  profit 

-^     -"iinnot  aWord  to  be  selfish ly 

iil  '  Jiuhs  of  a  BtTong  power  upcjii 

I'ontter.      i/Mn  vimr  own  peculiar  interests/  he 

to  h\n  tnvriFrttlantie  auditors,  *  arc  be^t  served 

ion  your  f^irtigii  policy  rcait?,  not  on  transitory 

njrfurmtions  hut  on  everlsisting  principles,     Kven 

I  pnvattj  Jrle,  no  iiiaii  can  enlii'ely  cut  hinj^olf 

"  ttuin   cithci-^     A   man  willing  to  atte«ipt  if, 

iild  be  an  exile  at  htttne :  just  so  with  ti  at  ions, 

lich  hi  the  larger  faiuily  of  man  nvG  individual 

Etlb^rst.     Ill  a  Tiatjon,  the  €on3e<^iience  of  total 

jodi  til  not  f(!lt  as  poon,  l>ut  it  w  ill  at  lenglh  be 

«A  ««rely,    Tho  /tnnrjt  of  iiatioim  arc  cauiitM 

r-f;  yrf  tlie  seelodcd  nation,  self-exiled  from 

IT  :  ilc-s    away.      Wo    to    the    people 

I  re  only  f^r  their  own  present,  and 

i  for  the  ftiture  of  their  country  !'*    The  exiled 

Ttir    bad    symj>atliy   wilh    Hungary    in    his 

lights  when    he   made   this  atircch ;   but  his 

lt<>rtiitioii5  apfrly  also  to  the  case  of  TurkeVi  as 

prcii*c<I  by  RusJ=ia.     At  one  time,  mf>&t  of  the 

tioiJ«i  »*f  Kurope  harl  to  rise  to  stem  the  claim 

I  Turkey  ft^r  alnjost  utjiveraiil  dominion  ;   then 

ainrt  Spain  ;  then  Franco;  and  in  16. '54^  the  time 

inied  to  have  arrived  wht-n  i^oinDthing  dniilar 

llH  ho  elfeetcd  against  Russia^  and  foi*  similar 

l)!w^  thcn^  were  all  the  labours  of  European 

fn?n  and  Mmha^s"idor^  rendered  of  non-eifccL 

pnna  Nule.  ttic  amended  note,  the  Identic 

iip  pr<*tocob«,  the  proceeding  at  the  con- 

the    dij^yiatches-nioeuments   which    till 

bcindrc!   folio   pa^^es  of  cloi^e  print — were 

p,  in  5o  far  as  regardeil  the  maintenance  of 

rccii  Russia  and  the  Western  Powera. 


'URCHET     COURESPONrHSNCE'     Or 
lK4i    Aftfh    1853, 

"  '  n-  ihesc!  open  and  avowed  negotiations 

tVtrward,    there    wan    »    renaarkahic 

t'ui  rt^ut  of  *  secret  correspondence,*  of  which 

bid  kiipw  nothing  until  twdvc  months  after 

>d  ;  a  cfirrespondcncc  in  which  two  of  the 

tiwers  of    Europe    interchanged    opinions 

i  tilt*  cogui/anee  of  tlie  <»thers, 

eret  correspondent  bctwecti  the  English 

jfciaw  governments  respecting  Turkey  and 

fat€j  constituted,  indeed,  a  remarkable 

^8^«etlk  it  DaUJmorr,  DccciTi^wr  ST^  li&l. 


episode  in  the  history  of  the  war*  It  was  complete 
tn  itself— begun,  continued,  and  ended  separately 
and  distinctly  from  the  acknowledged  dipb>maey 
of  the  period.  Episode  tliough  it  be,  however^  it 
was  i^f  gi'avo  Import;  for  it  uncpicstionably  cncon- 
rageii  the  Empen^r  Nicholas  in  the  pursuance  of 
those  schemes  which  su peril iduccd  the  war.  It 
was  grave  in  another  sense,  for  it  cxemiilificd  the 
entanglements  into  which  a  nation  might  he 
hrotight,  unkno^\*Ti  to  and  unsanctioned  by  the 
people,  by  unacknowledgc<i  though  well -meant 
diplojuacy  on  the  part  of  its  ministers.  Not  only 
was  there  a  secret  correspoadenee,  but  another 
involved  in  it — a  wheel  within  a  wlieel — a  ChinoBo 
ball-puyjJe  translated  into  English ;  fur  the  coitc- 
spondcnce  of  1B53  involved  that  of  1844,  and  Iwth 
were  alike  unknown  to  the  Engltsh  parliament  and 
tho  English  nation  until  the  spring  of  18rj4,  U  h 
tY\w  that  the  Englij^h  diplomatists  did  Jiot  assent  to 
any  spoliation  schemes— did  not  counlcnance  any 
line  of  conduct  which  would  be  injurious  to  Turkey ; 
but  tho  rejection  wm  wordcil  in  such  courtly 
phrases,  the  moral  scorn  of  injuBtice  was  so  feebly 
exprcJised,  tlje  compliments  paid  to  the  tv^ir  had 
so  much  of  folson^o  tlattery  in  them,  that  the 
diplotnatist^  atfordcd  a  handle  which  tiic  otar  <hd 
not  afterwards  fad  to  n\*\t]y  to  his  own  i>urpo?<es. 
This  correspondence  sui»i^e*:iuently  fornied  the 
theme  of  a  remarkable  article  in  the  IVeMmiftnttr 
Bfiview*  under  the  title  of  *  Inteniational  Immo^ 
rality  **  in  which  the  writer  sought  to  shew  the  ill 
consequences  which  residt  to  nations  from  a  waut 
of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  diplomatists,  a  tendency 
on  their  parts  to  call  thmga  by  the  wrong  names, 
and  to  adopt  crooked  means  for  obtain itjg  that 
which  might  bo  a  wor(;hy  and  proper  end. 

Thii^  correspondence  wa^  rcnmrkahle  iilso  in 
another  particular — the  mode  in  Mhieh  it  wai 
discovered  or  made  public.  For  aught  that  can 
now  be  f^een,  it  might  have  remained  yet  n»uny 
more  yeara  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Oflice, 
had  Dot  one  of  the  diplomatisEts  made  use  of  hin- 
gurtgo  incouststent  with  that  used  by  him  during 
the  correspondence  iti!clf.  How  this  lapsus  drew 
forth  the  truth,  bit  by  bit,  it  will  be  desirable  here 
to  shew  i  for  the  eiusode  is  of  a  kind  which  can  bci^t 
he  understood  by  tracing  the  steps  of  the  discovery, 
and  thuE^,  in  some  sort,  ti-a  veiling  back  ward.  Lord 
John  Russell,  tlie  Jmirtinl  d(^  Sit  Pet^dmr^^  the 
JVtflfis/thc  l^^firi  of  Derby,  and  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
were  the  injstruments  whereby  the  nation  tiecaine 
cojjversant  with  a  correspondence  which  ciiher 
ought  not  to  have  tiiken  place  at  al),  or  ought  to 
have  been  known  much  earlier. 

It  was  on  tho  17th  of  Febmary  18,'>4,  when 
^\v  Layard  brought  on  a  discussion  in  the  Housic 
of  Commons  conceniing  Eastom  affairs,  that  Lord 
John  Russell  commented  in  terms  of  great  severity 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas.  He  said : 
'There  were  conceahnent  and  deception  on  the 
part  of  Russia  towards  tho  government  of  this 
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I  aD*l  ©xcliiJiiv©  information,  whidi  ought 
supposed  to  liave  been  known  tmh  to  tlics 
aW>  to  littve  possession  of,  ainl  access  to, 
Ud  documents  refiised  to  botli  Housti^  of 
bt  J  aiid  to  he  at  liberty,  and  ajqmreritly 
li,  to  make  public  tlieso  documcutii,  pre- 
"efiised  even  to  pnrl lament  itself*  The 
rl  may  diiiclaim,  if  he  pleases,  any  corn- 
ea, either  dire^jt  or  indirect,  with  tho 
twipaper,  or  that  he  tnt^r  pt^rsonally  in 
rommnn  icAted  with  that  journal  ;  but 
'  \lnwT  cannot   pereniiiie  me,  or  any  ( 


other  b«iman  being,  I  lielieve,  in  the  conntryj  that 
the  Times  newspaper  con  Id  convey  Buch  inforraa* 
tion,  or  ms^rt  such  an  acticle  as  1  have  just  read 
to  the  House,  without  bi*ing  Informed  by  ftome 
person  who  had  oHlcial  information  on  theso 
niatters,  and  one  who^  in  conveying  Ruch  informa- 
tton,  betrayed  that  wiiieli  ought  to  h&  cousidered 
as  a  eabiuet  secret/  The  Earl  of  Aberdocis,  in 
reply,  stated  that  »  secret  correspondence  haiJ 
certainly  been  carried  on  between  England  and 
BtissJa  in  the  early  spring  of  16^3  :  that  this 
correspondenoe   had    not   bwn   printed^   out  of 


f>Oflifr  X»MiLaoTt«. 


ihe  i?rnperor»  oia  so  coi^fldcntial  a 
I  lilt  that  the  reference  to  it  in  tlie  St 
ff^  newspaper  absolved  England  fi'ijm 
wcrecy,  and  that  the  correspondence 
Jrthwith  he  presented  to  the  Houac,  The 
\  staled »  that  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
Itigknd  m  1844,  many  conversations  were 
Iwcen  the  emperor,  the  earl,  the  Duke  of 
Ifiu,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  rc8|)ccting  the 
\  ftitare  fate  of  Turkey ;  tliat  Count  Nessel- 
^  Ufi  an  account  of  those  convcrsatton?  ; 
■44ip  Ear!  of  Aberdeen — had  not  s^een 
itnent  during  the  intervening  ten  years ; 

"  oidd   bo  sought  for,  and  presented 


[  W1UI  a  solutioti 
corresp' 


ery — the 
to  the 


years  1644  anil  1853  ;  but  another  yet  remaine^J, 
How  had  the  Times  obtained  an  insight  into  these 
mattei-s  ?  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  the  prime-minister 
himself^  was  wholly  and  entirely  unable  to  answer 
the  question.  He  had  never^  he  satd,  either 
directly  or  indirectly^  sanctioned  any  breach  of 
trust  in  such  a  matter ;  and  he  could  only  surmise 
that  a  junior  dork  in  the  Foreign  Ofhee  had  been 
betrayed  into  a  departure  from  the  strict  line  of 
duty  in  this  respect.  This  aocusAtion  brought 
about  an  indipiant  denial  from  the  person  accused ; 
which  denial  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  felt  it  incum- 
bent on  him  to  accept.  But  there  the  mystery 
remained  The  T^tn^  assumed  a  haughty  ton© ; 
denied  that  it  had  bribed  any  of  the  underhngs  of 
office ;  claimed  the  right  of  determining  when  and 
how  it  would  make  public  any  early  or  peculiar 
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information  possessed  by  it;  and  vouchsafed  no 
explanation  whatever.  The  peers  abandoned 
further  search,  with  a  significant  reminder  by 
the  Earl  of  Malmesbury  of  Sancho  Fauza*s 
theorem — that  *  a  cask  may  leak  at  the  top  just 
as  well  as  at  the  bottom/ 

The  Secret  Correspondence  was  printed  and 
presented  to  parliament  shortly  afterwards — both 
tliat  of  1844  and  that  of  1853.  It  appears  that 
when  the  Emperor  Nicholas  returned  to  St 
Petersburg,  from  his  visit  to  London  in  1844,  he 
put  Count  Nesselrode  in  possession  of  the  out- 
lines of  the  conversations  he  had  had  with  the 
English  statesmen  ;  and  from  these  outlines  a 
document  was  drawn  up,  designated  a  *  Memo- 
randum by  Count  Nesselrode,  delivered  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  founded  on  Commu- 
nications received  from  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
subsequently  to  His  Imperial  Majesty's  visit  to 
England  in  June  1844.* 

This  memorandum  consists  of  twenty-eight 
paragraphs.  Four  of  these  assert  that  Russia  and 
England  are  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
Turkey  as  she  is ;  three  relate  to  a  tendency,  of 
which  Turkey  is  accused,  to  evade  treaties ;  six 
relate  to  religious  difficulties  in  Turkey ;  and  then 
comes  the  important  part  of  the  memorandum  : 

*  However,  they  [Russia  and  Enpjland]  must  not 
conceal  from  themselves  how  many  elements  of  disso- 
lution that  empire  contauis  within  itself.  Unforeseen 
circumstances  may  hasten  its  fall,  without  its  being  in 
the  power  of  the  friendly  cabinets  to  prevent  it. 

As  it  is  not  given  to  human  foresight  to  settle  before- 
liand  a  plan  of  action  for  such  or  such  unlooked-for 
case,  it  would  be  premature  to  discuss  eventualities 
which  may  never  be  realised. 

In  the  uncertainty  which  liovers  over  the  future,  a 
single  fundamental  idea  seems  to  admit  of  a  really 
practical  application :  it  is  that  the  danger  which  mny 
result  from  a  catastrophe  in  Turkey  will  be  much 
diminished,  if,  in  the  event  of  its  occurring,  Russia  and 
England  have  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
course  to  be  taken  by  them  in  common. 

That  understanding  will  be  the  more  beneficial, 
inasmuch  as  it  will  have  the  full  assent  of  Austria. 
Between  her  and  Russia  there  exists  already  an  entire 
conformity  of  principles  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
Turkey,  in  a  common  interest  of  conservatism  and  of 
peace. 

In  order  to  render  their  union  more  efficacious,  there 
would  remain  nothing  to  be  desired  but  tliat  England 
should  be  seen  to  associate  herself  thereto  with  the 
same  view. 

The  reason  which  recommends  the  establishment  of 
this  agreement  is  very  simple. 

On  land,  Russia  exercises,  in  regard  to  Turkey,  a 
preponderant  action. 

On  sea,  England  occupies  the  same  position. 

Isolated,  the  action  of  these  two  powers  might  do 
much  mischief.  United,  it  can  produce  a  real  benefit : 
thenec,  the  advantage  of  coming  to  a  previous  under- 
standing before  having  recourse  to  action. 

This  notion  was  in  principle  agreed  upon  during  the 
Emperor's  last  residence  in  London.  The  result  was 
the  eventual  engagement,  that  if  anything  unforeseen 
occurred  in  Turkey,  Russia  and  England  should  previ- 
ously concert  together  as  to  the  course  which  they 
should  pursue  in  common. 

The  object  for  which  Russia  and  England  will  have 


to  come  to  an  understanding  may  be  expressed  in  tho 
following  manner : — 

1.  To  seek  to  maintain  the  existence  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  in  its  present  state,  so  long  as  that  political 
combination  shall  be  possible. 

2.  If  we  foresee  that  it  must  crumble  to  pieces,  to 
enter  into  previous  concert  as  to  over^'thing  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  order  of  things,  intended  to 
replace  that  which  now  exists,  and  in  conjunction  with 
each  other  to  see  that  the  change  which  may  have 
occurred  in  the  internal  situation  of  that  empire  shsll 
not  injuriously  nfiect  either  the  security  of  their  own 
states  and  the  rights  which  the  treaties  assure  to  them 
respectively,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe. 

For  the  purpose  thus  stated,  the  policy  of  Russia 
and  of  Austria,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  closely 
united  by  the  principle  of  perfect  identity.  If  Eng- 
land, as  the  principal  maritime  power,  acts  in  concert 
with  them,  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  France  will  find 
herself  obliged  to  act  in  conformity  with  the  course 
aprced  upon  between  St  Petersburg,  London,  and 
Vienna. 

Conflict  between  the  Great  Powers  being  thus  obvi- 
ated, it  is  to  l)e  hoped  that  the  peace  of  Europe  will  be 
maintained  even  in  the  midst  of  such  serious  circum- 
stances. It  is  to  secure  this  object  of  common  interest, 
if  the  case  occurs,  that,  as  the  Emperor  agreed  with 
Uer  Britannic  Msgesty's  Ministers  during  his  residence 
in  England,  the  previous  understanding  which  Russia 
and  England  shall  establish  between  themselves  must 
be  directed.' 

The  remarkable  features  in  this  agreement,  if 
agreement  it  may  bo  called,  are  these — that  Russia, 
by  looking  so  confidently  at  the  future  dissolution 
of  Turkey,  was  more  likely  to  bring  about  than  to 
retard  that  event ;  that  the  connivance  of  England 
with  Russia  was  to  bo  kept  quiet;  that  Austria 
would  do  and  think  exactly  as  Russia  might 
suggest;  that  France  would  be  compelled  to  agree 
to  any  settlement  of  Turkish  difficulties  which  the 
other  three  powers  had  previously  agreed  upon ; 
and  that  Prussia  was  ignored  altogether,  as  if  her 
wishes  and  opinions  were  not  of  the  smallest 
importance. 

Such,  then,  was  the  Memorandum  of  tho  con- 
fidential conversations  held  in  1844 ;  and  now  we 
come  to  tho  Secret  Correspondence  of  a  later 
period. 

This  correspondence  commenced  on  the  11th  of 
January  1853,  and  ended  on  the  21st  of  April.  It 
consists  of  twelve  dispatches  from  Sir  Hamilton 
Seymour  at  St  Petersburg,  four  enclosures  in 
thoso  dispatches,  one  dispatch  from  Lord  John 
Russell  to  Sir  Hamilton,  and  two  from  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon — the  office  of  foreign  secretary  in 
England  having  changed  hands  during  this 
interval.  Sir  H.  Seymour,  in  his  first  dispatch, 
stated  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  on  the  9th  of 
January,  expressed  his  pleasure  that  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen  had  succeeded  to  office — the  Derby 
ministry  having  been  broken  up  in  the  previous 
month — and  his  hope  that  the  ministry  would 
be  of  long  duration.  *  His  imperial  majesty 
desired  me  particularly  to  convey  this  assurance 
to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  with  whom,  he  said, 
he  had  been  acquainted  for  nearly  forty  jears^ 
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lirboin  he  t?ntt»rtaint?4  ecjusil   rogard  and 
Hi*  niujcbty  ilojiirod  to  iKt  bRUiglit.  U 
■■''{km  of  his  lonlttbip.*     It  would 
)■  lie  n  sttttesmati  dimply  Locauso  a 

\  .  r*iSfiocted  nml  e^ivcmod  hhn ;  but 

ic  dtmbt,  tliat  the  t<miierai'&  ^oitti- 
wai(i»  tho  l^!arl  lif  Al»er<b:'iMi  induced  him 
lVi5  vi.ird  I'fMirrf-  whk'b  Wijuld  have  liecn 
c  if  any  other  Mateainan 
^  .  :  ,  - ; .,  1 1  id.    T  be  em  peror  spoke 

ntj  hd  ttttachLHl  ta  alUance  with  En^Iaiidj 
lii.K*.  t*  It  jiiirkable  words  -  "^When  %vc  aro 
,  I  am  qiiitii  witliaut  anxiety  as 
iirf*pe;  it  is  imamtcml  what  the 
r  or  do.*    Til  U  wa^  a  side-blow  at 

rn-  ii.  Soymmir  aideavoitred  to  draw  the 
inUy  Komt*  explanation  of  bta  Buspicious 
lg(*  iji  regard  to  Tui'kcy  ;  aaU  it  was  then 
phnise  euueciniiig  the  *  m-k  nuiii*  was 
The  cm|Rror  snid:  *Tcne/,.  ^ous  avons 
nw  un  bom  me  iimtade — an  liomnic  g^ravo- 
Ittde  ;  cc  sera,  je  vons  le  dis  franehement, 
rnnlbf mr  bI^  un  do  ees  jours,  il  devait 
urtout  a  rant  que  toutea  le*  dii;- 
ire»  fiiKnent  prises,'*  To  wbich 
nfyniiMif  rephcd  :  '  Votrc  majesty  est  si 
qiiV'be  me  permettra  de  lui  fairc  encore 
tton.  V«^t^e  maje^t^  dit  qiie  I'hotnnie 
!e  :  t'jtt  bicn  vriii ;  niaiJ^  voire  majeistc 
i-T  Ml  je  lui  fair  obnen'erj  qne  cVst 
..  .ctix  ct  ibi't  do  manager  Fhoajine 
faible;f 

Htht  Sir  }L  Seymour  bad  another 
Ion  with  the  eiii|>on:»r.  The  emperor 
)oi  upon  tlie  *  sick  man.*  lie  ^Ktko  of 
ddo  downfall  of  Turkey,  and  then  said : 
d^ire  to  speak  tii  you  as  a  friend  and 
iUemnn :  if  England  and  I  arrive  at  an 
ftdtng  of  tliis  maltefj  as  regaj'ds  the  rest 
lillle  to  me ;  it  is  indifteRuit  to  mo  what 
n  nr  think.  Frankly,  then,  1  tell  yon 
tlmt  if  Kn gland  thinks  of  establishing 
10  c*f  tJicrtc  days  at  Constantinople,  I  will 
it»  1  do  not  attribute  this  intention  to 
It  18  tietter  on  tlieho  oecasions  to  sjveak 
For  my  part,  I  am  equally  disposed  to 
jt  to  establi?«h  myself  there,  as  proprietm' 
ti  wiY,  for  as  occupier  I  do  not  say.  It 
ppen  that  circamstaneos — if  no  previous 
were  made,  if  everything  should  be  left 
»6^-inigbt  [»bKX!  mo  in  the  position  of 
Constantinople/  In  the  conversation 
ttc*l,  the  emperor  dwelt  on  what  would 
liC  done  if  the  *B(ek  man'  (should  die; 
tin*  BHliiib  amba«satlor  dwelt  rather  on 
ity  of  curing  the  *  tiick  man'  if  possible 


-K  tct;  siek  rasa; 
nc  ir,  dB«  of  Ulw« 

''MB,  lluit  jon  ^I'ill  aUow  m^  to  maJto 

ur  niajpftl)'  fsmjs  tilt  nnui  Ib  Mck  ;  il  Is 

■vign  tt3  cxciue  me  If  I  rcfaarkj 

und  etron^  man  ts»  ttfnt  iriUi 


*— a  diHereiice  too  characteristic  to  be  regarded  as 
unimiKirtant.  The  emperor  gt-atcd  tliat  he  bad 
oxpresssed  Ms  views  (jti  these  points  to  the  Duko 
of  Wellington,  when  in  Englan<l  in  IB4  k 

Lord  John  Uussell,  as  Betrretary  of  state  fnr 
fureign  afi'airs^  replied  to  Sir  H*  Seynxour  (9tii 
February),  that  the  em]>eTOr*a(  remarks  con  corning 
the  'siek  man'  were  nnsatisfaetorvt  becanse  any 
agreement  between  Russia  and  England  ought  to 
refer  to  some  t>articn]ar  time  that  i^oidd  be  gu eased 
at,  at  kai^t,  within  a  few  yt^rs ;  whereas  the  *  sick 
man*  mjglit  live  tiventj^ — fifty — a  hundred  years. 
His  loMship  pim'ot4.letl  to  remark:  *latbe*ie  cir- 
enmstancesi,  it  wTmbl  hardly  bo  co  nisi  stent  with  the 
friendly  feelings  If p wards  the  i^ultan  which  animate 
the  Emperor  of  Huisi^ia^  no  le^s  than  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain,  tf*  dispose  hefori^haud  of  the  provinci!^; 
under  his  dominion.  BL«iif|cs  this  considemtifrnj 
however,  it  must  be  observcil,  tliat  an  a^eemerit 
made  in  siieh  a  case  teiuls  very  surely  to  liasten 
the  contingency  for  which  it  is  intended  In 
provide,  Ansti'ia  and  Fiuncc  could  not,  in  fiiii^ 
nes3,  be  kept  in  ignurauce  of  the  transaction ;  nttr 
would  such  cone  L' a  J  men  t  lie  eunsistent  witJi  the 
end  of  preventing  a  European  ^var.  Indeed,  such 
concealment  cannot  bo  in  le  tided  by  his  i  imperial 
majesty.  It  Is  to  be  inferreii  that,  as  soon  as  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  should  have  agreed  on  the 
course  to  be  put^ucd,  and  have  determined  to 
enforce  it,  they  shoald  communicate  their  intentions 
to  the  great  pow^er?^  of  Europe.  An  agroemetJl 
thus  made,  and  thus  cotnniunicateiij  would  not  be 
very  long  a  secret ;  and  wliile  it  would  alarm  and 
alienate  the  sultan,  the  knowledge  of  its  exi^tcnee 
woald  stimulate  all  bU  enemies  to  increased 
violence  and  more  obstinate  conflict/  He  further 
statc<l,  that  the  era[>eror,  as  {Kcitpicr  of  Ctnistanti- 
no  pie,  would  he  exyKJscd  to  nuniherlcss  tern  pUit  ions 
to  go  one  step  furtherj  and  make  MmmU proprirttfr 
at  last. 

Jn  two  fiirtlier  conversations,  held  on  2^>th  and 
21st  February,  the  emperor  learned  fi:x>m  Sir  H. 
Seymour  that  the  English  government  deemed  it 
better  to  try  and  support  the  *  sick  man/  than  to 
dwell  so  much  on  his  prospective  death;  and  that 
that  death  did  not,  after  all,  appear  to  be  so  very 
near.  *  Then,'  rejoined  the  emperor,  '  I  will  tell 
you,  that  if  your  government  has  been  led  to 
believe  that  Turkey  retains  any  elcmenta  of 
existence,  your  government  miist  have  reecived 
incorrect  information.  I  repeat  io  you  that  the 
sick  man  is  dying;  and  w*e  can  never  allow 
such  an  event  to  take  us  by  surprise.  We  must 
come  to  some  understanding;  and  this  we  shonkl 
do,  I  am  convinced,  if  I  could  hold  but  ten 
minutes'  conversation  with  your  ministers — with 
Lord  Aberdeen,  fur  instance,  who  knoiva  me  so 
well,  who  ha"?  full  confidence  in  me,  as  I  have 
in  him.'  Follo^ving  up  the  conversation,  which 
became  a  matter  of  delicacy  and  difficulty  to  the 
British  ambassador,  the  emperor,  in  reply  to  a 
question,  said :  *  You  must  finderstand,  that  when 
1  speak  of  Rnssia,  I  speak  of  Austria  as  well;  what 
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suits  tho  one,  suits  the  other;  our  interests,  as 
regards  Turkey,  are  perfectly  identical'  When 
pressed  for  some  explanation  of  his  views  con- 
cerning Turkey,  he  said:  *In  the  event  of  the 
dissolution  of  tho  Ottoman  Empire,  I  think  it 
might  be  less  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfsu^ry 
territorial  arrangement  than  is  conmionly  believed. 
The  Principalities  are,  in  f&ct,  an  independent 
state  under  my  protection :  this  might  so  continue. 
Servia  might  receive  the  same  form  of  government. 
So,  again,  with  Bulgaria:  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  why  this  province  should  not  form  an 
independent  state.  As  to  Egypt,  I  quite  understand 
the  importance  to  England  of  that  territory.  I 
can  then  only  say,  that  i^  in  the  event  of  a 
distribution  of  the  Ottoman  succession  upon  tho 
fall  of  the  empire,  you  should  take  possession  of 
Egypt,  I  shall  have  no  objections  to  offer.  I  would 
say  the  same  thing  of  Candia:  that  island  might 
suit  you,  and  I  do  not  know  why  it  should  not 
become  an  English  possession.' 

All  this  struck  Sir  H.  Seymour  as  being  ominous 
and  alarming.  In  writing  homo  concerning  it^ 
he  said :  *  It  can  hardly  be  otherwise  but  that  the 
sovereign  who  insists  with  such  pertinacity  upon 
the  impending  fall  of  a  neighbouring  state,  must 
have  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  the  hour,  if  not 
of  its  dissolution,  at  all  events  for  its  dissolution, 
must  be  at  hand.  Then,  as  now,  I  reflected  that 
this  assumption  would  hardly  be  ventured  upon 
unless  some,  perhaps  general,  but  at  all  events 
intimate,  understanding  existed  between  Russia 
and  Austria.  Sup])osing  my  suspicion  to  be  well 
founded,  the  emperor's  object  is  to  engage  her 
majesty's  government,  in  conjunction  with  his  own 
cabinet  and  that  of  Vienna,  in  some  scheme  for  the 
ultimate  partition  of  Turkey,  and  for  the  exclusion 
of  France  fVom  the  arrangement.'  That  a  secret 
understanding  between  the  Emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria  concerning  Turkey  had  been  arrived 
at  during  their  meeting  at  Ohniitz  in  1852,  was 
a  probability  which  Sir  H.  Seymour  frequently 
insisted  on  in  the  course  of  his  dispatches. 

A  few  days  after  these  important  conversations, 
the  emperor  dictated  to  Count  Nesselrode  the 
wording  of  a  '  memorandum,'  which  should  embody 
the  heads  of  the  conversations;  because  as  only 
two  persons  were  present,  those  two  alone  could 
narrate  what  had  passed.  The  count  gave  a  copy 
of  the  memorandum  to  Sir  Hamilton,  who  sent 
home  another  copy  to  the  English  government. 
The  memoratfdum  was  chiefly  a  recapitulation  of 
what  had  been  said;  but  while  Count  Nesselrode, 
on  the  part  of  tho  emperor,  wished  the  matter 
to  be  carried  on  further  in  the  same  secret  way, 
the  British  ambassador,  on  the  part  of  his  court, 
urged  that  the  sooner  such  a  mode  of  discussing 
such  delicate  af&irs  was  put  an  end  to  the  better. 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  taking  the  seals  of  the 
foreign  office,  replied  folly  to  Sir  H.  Seymour^s 
several  dispatches,  and  discussed  at  some  length 
(2dd  March)  all  the  points  of  the  emperor's 
memorandum.    He  stated  that  England  had  still 


faith  in  the  vitality  of  Turkey ;  that  nothing  can 
be  more  fatal  to  that  vitality,  than  the  assumption 
of  its  rapid  and  inevitable  decay;  that  if  the 
emperor's  opinion  on  this  point  were  made  known, 
it  would  hasten  rather  than  retard  the  catastrophe; 
that  no  sound  government  for  Turkey  can  at 
present  be  devised,  if  the  Moslem  rule  should  cease ; 
that  England  desires  no  such  aggrandisement  oj 
territory  as  the  emperor  had  hinted  at  in  respect 
to  Egypt ;  that  England  must  refose  to  make  any 
agreement  on  such  matters  with  Russia^  unknown 
to  the  other  powers  of  Europe;  that  the  fell  oi 
Turkey  can  be  followed  only  by  a  general  European 
congress,  such  as  that  of  1815;  that  a  congress 
would  develop  such  a  stream  of  hostile  rivalries, 
that  the  longer  it  can  be  postponed  the  better; 
and  that  a  considerate  forbearance  on  all  sides 
towards  Turkey,  would  be  better  than  any  reite- 
rated assertion  of  her  approaching  downfalL  His 
lordship  came  in  strong  collision  with  the  emperor 
in  the  following  passage : — *  Nor  can  we  admit  that 
the  signs  of  Turkish  decay  are  now  either  more 
evident  or  more  rapid  than  of  late  years :  there  u 
still  great  energy  and  great  wealth  in  Turkey;  a 
disposition  to  improve  tho  system  of  government 
is  not  wanting;  corruption,  though  unfortunately 
great,  is  still  not  of  a  character,  nor  carried  to  an 
extent)  that  threatens  the  existence  of  the  state; 
the  treatment  of  Christians  is  not  harsh;  and 
the  toleration  exhibited  by  the  Porte  towards  thif 
portion  of  its  subjects,  might  serve  as  an  exampk 
to  some  governments  who  look  with  oontempi 
upon  Turkey  as  a  barbarous  power.' 

A  few  more  dispatches  passed ;  but  the  one  jusi 
noticed,  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  was  the  lasl 
which  contained  any  definite  explanations  of  views 
The  remainder  was  chiefly  a  string  of  courtl} 
phrases,  in  which  each  party  expressed  satisfactior 
at  being  so  well  understood  by  the  other.  It  ii 
impossible,  nevertheless,  not  to  feel  that  the  whoU 
subject  was  left  in  a  nebulous  state — nothing  bein^ 
cleared  up.  Such,  by  fatality  or  by  design,  has 
been  the  character  of  many  diplomatic  discussionf 
in  which  Russia  has  been  concerned.  It  is  almosi 
inconceivable  that,  after  the  indication  of  Russiai 
views  thus  given,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  f 
dispatch  dated  5th  of  April,  should  have  spoken  o; 
the  Nesselrode  memorandum  of  the  conversationi 
in  the  following  terms : — '  It  is  my  duty  to  infoni 
you,  that  that  important  and  remarkable  document 
was  received  by  her  majesty's  government  wit! 
feelings  of  sincere  satisfaction,  as  a  renewed  proo: 
of  the  emperor^s  confidence  and  friendly  feelings. 
The  English  statesmen  blew  hot  and  cold  in  thii 
matter — ^used  too  many  honeyed  phrases  to  sweetei 
their  censure;  and  it  can  hardly  be  wonderec 
at  if  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  in  the  prosecution  oJ 
his  schemes,  afterwards  insisted  U])on  the  hone} 
rather  than  upon  the  censure. 

The  results  of  secret  diplomacy  were  frequently 
illustrated  during  the  progress  of  the  war— oi 
rather,  the  existence  of  state  documents  was  fre 
quently  ascertained,  of  which  the  nation  had  ben 
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loriint,     Thiis,   the  Earl  of  Aberdeen 

ur  ii  quart  or  of  tk  cenhiry  middr  the 

ion  of  having  connived  at  tho  Treaty  i>f 

^pli* — tlio    rnc»st   di&n.^trou5  which   Turkey 

(*Tor  rallied  tipoTi  to  make  with  Russiia.     Ho 

A  lirM  n  Mirretarj  of  state  fyr  foreign  adkii^a  in 

I  tJiat  treaty  waa  signed  ;  and  when,  in 

TTii.  iiotiiKter^  ]jc  bore  the  responmhiltfy 

he  was  frequently  charged  in 

.   L.M.i^  vvirh  entertaining  pro- Russian 

with  Itaving,  in  1820^  been  instnimuntal 

iiAiLji^    Ilii^sian    ghackJeH   upon   Tarkej*     To 

'end   himself  from   these  ehargeaj   the  Earl  of 

njoved  for   the  jiroduction  of  a  stJtt^ 

-namely,  a  dispatch,  dated  October  31, 

hiHisdf  to  liOTti  neytoabury,  British 

:   to  the  court  of  St  Petersburg,     This 

tiuuuneal  the  receipt,  by  the  English 

t,  <4  the  information  that  tho  Treaty 

'ple   had    been    signed.      It   cs:pf€ased 

:Jann  at  the  terms  of  tliat  treaty.    It 

al    ui    review    the    iinmeroug    disadTantagea 

mwg  to  Turkey  from  the  treaty— the  cession  of 

ialie  fortre^sej  -  the  insinuation  of  Ruisia  like  a 

■lyr  !*r*wrtti  the  Trirki^^li  and  Peraian  empii^es; 

-1  of  Wallachia  and  Mol* 

4  of  Russia  in  the  atfliirs 

tlic  i^ower  acquired  by  the  czar  over 

fll  of  the  Diinuhe  ;  the  encroachment  on 

of  the  Hultan  in  the  BardaneUes— all 

"'*]  upon  in  the  diapatch;  and  the  carl 

L-d  his  apprehenfflona  at  the  con- 

.,  .,  lJ^^aty  so  disastrous  to  Turkey.    Tlie 

which  was  directed  to  be  read  to  Count 

e^  vrtis  n^it  unworthy  of  an  Eugliah  statee- 

;  btjt  U  is  strange  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 

"  iiH  in  I82i>,  should  hare  allowed  hiinftelf 

vinked  by  the  erar  in  IS44,  and  again 


ill  rT  tit  IE    BETWEEN     RUSSIA    AND    THE 
W  E  8  T  E  H  J*r     I'  O  W  E  H  S. 

'  Rather  secret  or  avoweij^  faileil 

li  ^  hich  distract^xl  Europe;  and 

a^in^t  Ktij^ia  was  dechtred  by  England  and 

in  March  1854,     England  and  Franco  re* 

i  it  a5  a  pohttcal  war — a  war  to  preserve  the 

of  power  in  Europe  by  preventing  Rusiiia 

IWjtn  rru!<hitj|.'  TntkcT  ;  bat  Ru&wa  chose  to  give 

ir   H    tr3ii'^osj>   fispcct^   aa  if  the  existence  of  the 

were  iniperilled.     Sir   G.  Jjarpent 

.  point  I  *  If  the  Emperor  of  Russia 

right  lo  attack  a  foreign  state.,  because  lio 

\  oo*religionist,^  are  oppressed  there/theu 

a  code  11  similar  right  to  other  nations, 

bet  Catholics  nnd   Protestants  who  live 

liler  tlifi  ficeplre  ai*  the  rmr  in  a  far  more  hopeless 

ftditlon  than  the  Chri8tlans  in   Turkey  ?     Ila5 

ihe  Rasftiati  government  forced  millionSj  by 

r f  1  not cmelty and  treachery^ to gt ve  n p 

pl_  tr  fathers  ?    If  thoFe  are  notorious 


facb^  it  necessarily  Mows,  from  the  premises 
of  the  Russian  court^  that  all  the  Oatholio  states 
of  Europe  have  the  right  to  invade*  the  Russian 
territory,  and  to  regain  for  their  co-reUgionists 
those  liberties  of  which  they  liare  been  pohhed, 
in  contradiction  U>  morality  and  in  tlie  face  of  the 
mo8t  solemn  compncta.  Riisma  will  not  grant  such 
a  right  to  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  states ;  and 
for  th  n.t  very  reason  she  ought  to  refrain  from  sucli 
injustice  herself  *■ 

Two  of  the  documents  which  were  made 
public  shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the 
waT\  are  of  remarkable  character,  in  respect 
to  the  imperial  position  of  the  writers.  Theae 
were— a  letter  from  the  Emperor  Kapoleon  to 
the  Emperor  Kicholas,  and  the  reply.  After 
the  tnild  tjei^ure  of  power  in  1851  by  the  then 
President  of  the  French  Republic,  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  followed  by  the  assumption  of  iho 
imperial  title  in  1852,  the  small  states  of  Europe 
hesitated  ^vhether  or  not  to  recognise  the  new 
Emi^eror  of  the  French :  they  waited  for  a  sign 
from  the  great  continental  leader^ the  Ocfir 
Nicholaa  Nicholas  gave  thut  qualified  a^aent 
which  is  typified  by  the  appellation  of  'good 
fHcnd  *  to  the  person  addressed  instead  of '  brother  * 
— a  difference  which  is  understood  to  have  a  detinite 
meaning  in  rojid  cn-des.  The  Emperor  Napoleon, 
thus  adnutted  to  a  sort  of  cquahty  with  the 
czar,  wn>te  an  autograph  letter  to  Nicholas,  datorl 
2&th  January  1854— mteuded  as  a  last  attempt  to 
induce  the  ci;ar  to  listen  to  reasonable  terms  of 
accommodation.  Copiei  of  this  letter  were  pro* 
fasely  diitrlbuted  throughout  France,  a^  if  to 
notify  to  the  Freuch  nation  that  their  emperor 
would  not  unnecessarily  or  wantonly  plunge  into 
war.  The  letter  passed  in  review  all  the  cir- 
cmrastances  of  the  quarrel  between  Russia  and 
Turkey,  and  the  obligations  of  England  and 
Franco  towards  Turkey;  and  it  then  sketehtid  a 
proposal,  that  an  armistice  should  be  signed 
forthwith  ;  that  the  Russian  troops  slionld  bo  with- 
drawn from  the  P  rinei  pah  ties  *  that  the  English 
and  French  fleets  should  he  withdraiMi  from  the 
Black  Sea ;  that  Russia  and  Turkey  shouhl  appoint 
two  plenipotentiaries ;  and  that  these  should 
agree  upon  a  convention  to  bo  submitted  to  the 
four  powers.  The  letter  ended  by  the  declamtion^ 
that  it  was  written  by  *  Your  Majesty**  good 
friend^  Napoleon/  The  reply  from  the  czar, 
dated  's^  1^  1854^  was  courteously  worded,  but 
non-eflTective  towards  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
It  exonerated  Rnsaia,  and  threw  all  the  blamo 
on  Turkej^  and  her  Allies,  It  proposed  that  the 
Alhea  should  withdraw  the  fleets  before  ho  was 
to  be  called  upon  to  withdraw  his  armies*  and 
that  Turkey  Bhoutd  send  an  ambassador  to  St 
Petersburg  to  sue  for  peace.  The  leltetr  contained 
these  words  :  '  Whatever  yonr  majes^  may  decide, 
menaces  will  not  induce  me  to  recede  ;  my  <x>nfl- 
dence  is  in  Crod  and  in  my  right ;  and  Russia^  as 
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I  can  guarantee,  will  prove  herself  in  1864 
what  she  was  in  1812/  This  allusion  to  the 
disasters  at  Moscow  was  very  galling,  and  was 
perhaps  intended  so  to  be,  to  the  French.  The 
correspondence  took  place  without  previous  concert 
with  the  British  sovereign  or  government ;  whether 
it  would  have  been  approved  beforehand,  has  not 
been  stated ;  but  the  English  ministers  afterwards 
expressed  their  assent  to  what  the  Emperor  of  the 
French  had  advanced. 


Another  effort  to  preserve  peace,  and  one  of  a 
singular  character,  was  made  in  a  non-official 
quarter.  The  members  of  the  Society  of  Frien'Hs 
have  ever  been  remarkable  for  the  consistency  with 
which,  through  good  report  and  evil  report,  they 
have  deprecated  war  in  all  its  forms ;  and  they 
resolved  on  an  attempt  to  move  the  mighty  czar, 
who  would  not  be  moved  by  the  united  voice  of 
Europe.  On  the  20th  of  Jaimary,  three  Quakers 
— Henry  Pease,  of  Darlington ;  Joseph  Sturge,  of 


Lovu  Napolbow. 


Birmingliam ;  and  Robert  Charlton,  of  Bristol — 
set  out  on  a  winter-journey  from  London  to  St 
Pctersbui-g,  by  way  of  Berlin,  Konigsberg,  and  Riga. 
The  route  from  Riga  to  St  Petersburg  was  traversed 
by  means  of  sledges ;  and  no  fewer  than  300  horses 
were  required  for  this  senice,  by  successive  relays 
on  the  road.  Considering  the  great  amount  of 
snow  which  had  fallen,  however,  and  the  extent 
of  the  journey,  the  travellers  reached  their  destina- 
tion with  less  discomfort  than  they  had  expected. 
On  their  arrival  at  the  Russian  capital,  they 
obtained  an  introduction  to  a  gentleman  who  had 
resided  in  Russia  for  forty  years,  and  who,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  of  service  to  them  in  their 
delicate  mission.  He  advised  them  to  solicit  an 
interview  with  Count  Nesselrode,  chancellor  or 
prime  minister  of  the  empire.  This  they  did, 
stating  that  they  had  not  deemed  it  advisable  to 
apply  to  their  own  ministers,  or  to  the  Russian 


ambassador  in  London ;  and  that,  for  the  same 
reasons,  they  had  preferred  applying  to  Count 
Nesselrode  direct,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his 
assistance  in  the  presentotion  of  the  Society's 
address  to  the  emperor.  They  waited  on  tiie 
count,  and  left  him  a  French  copy  of  the  address 
for  the  cmperor^s  perusal.  As  a  consequence,  they 
were  admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  emperor  on 
the  10th.  They  read  an  Address  from  the  Society 
of  Friends,  praying  the  emperor,  in  the  name  of 
that  Christianity  which  was  alike  his  religion  and 
theirs,  to  avert  the  horrors  of  war  by  adopting 
some  other  means  than  those  of  bloodshed  to  heal 
the  wounds  between  him  and  other  sovereigns 
He  received  them  kindly,  and  then  spoke  at  some 
length,  throwing  the  whole  blame  of  the  war  upon 
others — ^as  was  his  wont  whether  in  speaking  or 
writing.  He  then  introduced  them  to  the  empress 
and  the  Grand-duchess  Olga — daughter  of  the  czar, 
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-yal  of  Wiirtamlierg — ^l*y  wliom  ihey 
1  Iv"  receivoii.     Tlii>  eiiiin'rur  ]?*.»nt  :i 
i  i>  i»U  Ly  th*^  thrcii  i\e[niiic&  t**  tlie  Society 
ii^ut\%    xn    Eiii^L'iTiil ;    awl    tims    etuktl    an 
k'ss   in    rtiiJtslt,    Kat   rospecbiLle   iur 
fif  purjiOJiCf  ami  the  ijn&ellkhn(?3« 
Uni?  Sit,    The  |>rt>ccctli  ng^  liowevci*, 

it  |M  It  stdctm^es  in  parliament.    It 

rgM  jn  many  tjiiHirkn-^  that  privittt*  imli' 
I,  however  e\ sellout  their  rnntivcs,  could 
un  assume  the  m^inagcment  of  international 
[*?i,  without  in€umiij^  a  risk  of  emhan'assiog 
)vcnjnietit  on  whom  tlio  iH?«poofiiUiJity  t>f 
aflnirs  rcHtcd. 

i  Romewhiit  later  period  ill  the  hiMor^y  of  the 

IVetlcrika  Brcmier,   tlit*  Swedish    authoress, 

to  apj>ly  her  \%'oinanly  gentleneits  towa^rds 

aiutenance  of  peace — not,  as  the  Quakers 

one,  by  a  <lirect  appeal  to  the  czar  individn- 

l»ut  hy  apimalitjg  to  Euroijean  s^yinpatbics 

ly.     hlie  prepiinu^tl  sin  a^ldresi?,  for  puhtica- 

the  En^diMif  Ainericaii,  French,  Russian, 

^li,  and  Gei'man  newspapers :  and,  as  might 

hecn   cxpeetetlj   selected  the   TVWi  ai  the 

ntative  of  the  Eiitrlisli  presg»    The  address 

I  indtatiou  to  a  Pe^wc  Alliance,  among  ihc 

f>f  nil  nations.     It  commenced  thus : — ^*At 

,  when  the  Power?;  of  the  Wust  arm 

,   ■  J  list  those  oft  lie  EjL<it^  aucl  enter  into 

liii*cifclenin|i  to  !?i>rcad  over  several  of  tlic 

if  Europe  like  a  large  bleofling  wound, 

Tlieti  from  their  homei!,  leaving  tiiousaiifis 

riowa    ami    fntherlc«5    clidflrDn,   deist  roying 

*^  Imrning  mik*fs  filling  hospitals,  calling  up 

and    imteftd    pa&sioiis^   laying  shackles  on 

irce,    imbitiering    lifo    in    many    thousand 

nduiitrionfi  families :  a  struggle,  the  sorrowful 

of  whieh  possibly  may  he  felt  by  mosit  of 

|U]<>tis  of  the  earth — ^at  mcb  a  time  we  have 

;»i  a  thouglit,  a  hope,  that  through  woman  a 

il  alliance  might  be  concluded,  embracing 

i«il<t  earth — an  alliance  opposing  the  direful 

of  war,   and   contributing  by  nnited  and 

inctcd  efforts,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to 

r<j|o|iment  of  a  state  of  peace,  love,  and  well- 

t*>  oome  forth  when  once  the  terrors  of  war 

over,  and  the  time  of  devastation  has 

A  war  •    The  project  consisted  in  an  attempt 

t~  ■  '[  the  Iwnevolent  societies  of  women 
into  one  great  alUaiice ;  to  enable 
iioid  the  fiickj  educate  the  young,  s^helter 
DJyf*  feed  the  hungry,  clotlic  the  naked, 

the  vicious,  raise  the  fallen,  to  combine 
jffbrti<  to  yet  giTuter  purfiose  during  a  time 
■ — ^if  n*jt  to  htem  the  war  Hire  itself,  at  least 
igate  it«  hon'ors.  Addressing  the  benevo- 
omen  of  all  countries^  the  writer,  or  perhaps 
wild  :  *  We  ought  now  to  tell  yon  who  they 
10  thus  addrt'Sfi  you*  We  are  8wedisli 
^  united  for  the  care  of  p<)or  orphans  and 
ie  fiui^iliea  in  Bt<>ckholm,  the  capital  of 
lU  We  fan  rejoice  in  the  co-operation  of 
I,  nnd  tlia  Immblcj^t  woman  can  join  us, 


and  taking  care  of  a  family  or  a  single  childj  rise 
Ut  Ihe  dignity  of  its  guardian-angel  oji  eartli.  We 
have  i^cently  eiitertnl  into  connection  wilh  the 
societies  of  wonien^  tlaily  becoming  moixj  numerous, 
in  diflercfjt  partes  of  this  country,  in  order  thereby 
to  strengthen  and  encourage  each  other.  \Ve  are  a 
little  flock  J  and  belong  to  a  small  nation  ;  but  we 
rejoice  that  from  thii  nation  have  ri-^cn  great  mcr» 
and  benefactors  to  humanity.*  Generous  as  was 
the  intenlion,  all-womanly  the  feeling,  the  prtiject 
was  not  of  a  practicable  character.  The  Timm^  in 
a  friendly  editorial  article,  ptilntetl  out  this  to  Miss 
Bremer,  and  added;  ^The  influence  of  women  ia 
boundless  in  the  world  r  as  raothent,  wives,  fiisterff, 
daughters,  wo  have  to  thank  them  for  well-nigh 
every  particle  of  real  bapjiincss  wo  enj*>y  in  our 
passage  frcim  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Wherever 
misfortune  falls  or  caJamily  oppresses,  or  sickness 
chains  the  liml>s  of  a  sufferer  to  his  bed  of  pain, 
tlierc  they  will  be  found^  with  pity  in  tlieir  glances, 
comfort  in  their  touch,  and  charity  in  their  hearts. 
But  wo  have  a  very  strong  belief  tliat  a  woman 
must  Ih3  left  to  select  the  olyects  of  her  aympattiy 
for  hei^f,  and  that  any  attempt  to  drill  her  into 
the  measured  itep  of  a  battalion  of  charity,  march- 
ing to  the  relief  of  the  world  in  general,  would 
most  signally  break  down.  In  benevolence,  as  in  all 
things  else — if  we  may  argue  from  the  practice  of 
the  best  and  kindliest  among  tliem — women  shew 
to  most  advantage  in  the  quiet  of  their  own  homes. 
Leave  it  to  them  to  find  out  the  poor  neigh- 
bour, and  the  poor  neighbour's  sick  child,  and  to 
administer  relief  in  their  own  way.  As  many  as 
step  out  of  this  Bacred  circlOj,  are  not  altogether 
so  admirable  as  those  who  remain  within  it. 
We  have  never  heard  of  any  i^eal  advantage  to 
hua\anity  which  has  resulted  i¥om  lugh-soarrng 
female  endeavours  lo  regenerate  mankind.* 

To  revert  to  the  course  of  public  affairs.  The 
wnthdrawal  of  the  Russian  ambassadors  frv/m 
Loudtjn  and  Paris,  after  the  failure  of  the  corre- 
spondence iK^tween  the  two  emperors,  was  quickly 
followed  Ipy  the  issuing  of  the  following  manifesto 
by  the  czar  r — 

*  We,  Nicholas  T,,  &c.— 

We  have  already  infomied  our  beloved  and  failhAil 
sglijtH^ta  of  tlic  progreiB  of  our  diiagriM*ments  with  Ihe 
Ottomiui  Porte. 

Since  then,  although  hostilitiei  have  eommeneed, 
we  have  not  ceased  sinoert4y  to  wi»h,  as  we  still  wiiht 
the  eeasation  of  blood ihed.  We  entertained  even  the 
liope  that  rifflectjon  and  time  would  convince  tbe 
Turkish  government  of  ita  mrBconceptions,  engendered 
by  treacheroua  iostigations,  in  whiuh  our  jiint  demnmls, 
founded  on  treaties,  liave  been  represented  as  atit^mpts 
upon  its  independence  veiling  intentiona  of  aggrandiic- 
nien  t ,   Yain ,  \\  o we vcr,  ba  v  e  been  our  expee  tationa  iO  far. 

TIjb  EngJUh  and  French  goverttuients  have  aided 
with  Turkey,  and  the  appearance  of  the  combined 
fleets  ofl"  Constantinople  served  as  a  further  incentive 
to  ita  obstimicy ;  and  now,  both  ihe  Western  Powert, 
without  previously  deelarinic  war,  liave  sent  their  fleets 
into  the  Black  Sea,  proclaim  in  g  their  intention  to 
protect  the  Turki,  and  to  impede  the  free  navigation 
of  our  reiiela  of  war  for  the  defence  of  our  eontti* 
After  a  course  of  proceeding  so  unheard  of  among 
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civilified  nationfl,  we  recalled  our  embassies  from 
England  and  France,  and  have  broken  off  all  political 
intercourse  with  those  powers. 

Thus,  England  and  France  have  sided  with  the 
enemies  of  Christianity  against  Russia  combating  for 
the  orthodox  faith. 

But  Russia  will  not  betray  her  holy  mission ;  and, 
if  enemies  infringe  her  frontiers,  we  are  ready  to  meet 
them  with  the  firmness  bequeathed  to  us  by  our 
forefathers.  Are  we  not  still  the  same  Russian  nation 
of  whose  exploits  the  memorable  events  of  1812  bear 
witness  ? 

May  the  Almighty  assist  us  to  prove  this  by  deeds  1 
With  this  hope,  combating  for  our  persecuted  brethren, 
followers  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  with  one  accord  let  all 
Russia  exclaim :  "  0  Lord,  our  Redeemer  I  whom  shall 
we  fear?  May  God  be  glorified,  and  His  enemies  be 
scattered  1" 

8t  PxTSUBumo,  Jl^  February  1854.' 

This  manifesto  created  a  very  uneasy  feeling 
throughoat  Western  Europe;  it  so  evidently 
shewed  what  efforts  would  be  made  to  give  the 
approaching  war  a  religious  aspect,  and  to  kindle 
the  torch  of  fanaticism  in  aid  of  the  czar's  views. 
To  say  that  'England  and  Franco  have  sided  with 
the  enemies  of  Christianity  against  Russia  com- 
bating for  the  orthodox  faith,'  was  to  say  that 
which  would  rouse  millions  of  ignorant  sor&  into 
implacable  hostihty  against  Western  Europe. 

The  formal  declaration  of  war  by  England  is 
here  given  in  full,  as  an  ofiScial  record  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  hostiUties : — 

*  It  is  with  deep  regret  that  Her  Majesty  announces 
the  failure  of  her  anxious  and  protracted  endeavours 
to  preserve  for  her  people  and  for  Europe  the  blessings 
of  peace. 

The  unprovoked  aggression  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  against  the  Sublime  Porte  has  been  persisted  in 
with  such  disregard  of  consequences,  that  after  the 
rejection  by  the  Emperor  of  Russia  of  terms  which  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  and 
the  £jng  of  Prussia,  as  well  as  Her  Migesty,  considered 
just  and  equitable.  Her  Majesty  is  compelled  by  a 
sense  of  what  is  due  to  the  honour  of  her  crown,  to 
the  interests  of  her  people,  and  to  the  independence  of 
the  states  of  Europe,  to  come  forward  in  defence  of  an 
ally  whose  territory  is  invaded,  and  whose  dignity  and 
independence  are  assailed. 

Her  Mtgesty,  in  justification  of  the  course  she  is 
about  to  pursue,  refers  to  the  transactions  in  which  Her 
MaieBty  has  been  engaged. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  had  some  cause  of  complaint 
against  the  Sultan  with  reference  to  the  settlement, 
which  His  Highness  had  sanctioned,  of  the  confiicting 
claims  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  to  a  portion 
of  the  Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem  and  its  neighbourhood. 
To  the  complaint  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  this 
head  justice  was  done,  and  Her  M^esty's  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople  had  the  satisfaction  of  promoting  an 
arrangement,  to  which  no  exception  was  taken  by  the 
Russian  Government. 

But,  while  the  Russian  Government  repeatedly 
assured  the  Government  of  Her  Migesty,  that  the 
mission  of  Prince  Menchikoff  to  Constantinople  was 
exclusively  directed  to  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  the  Holy  Places  at  Jerusalem,  Prince  Menchikoff 
himself  pressed  upon  the  Porte  other  demands  of  a  far 
more  serious  and  important  character,  the  nature  of 
which  he  in  the  first  instance  endeavoured,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  conceal  from  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador. 
And  these  demands,  thus  studiously  concealed,  afibcted, 


not  the  privileges  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
but  the  position  of  many  millions  of  Turkii^  subjects 
in  their  relations  to  their  sovereign  the  Sultan. 

These  demands  were  rejected  by  the  spontaneous 
decision  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 

Two  assurances  had  been  given  to  Her  Migesty— 
one,  that  the  mission  of  Prince  Mendiikoff  only 
regarded  the  Holy  Places ;  the  other,  that  his  mission 
would  be  of  a  conciliatory  character. 

In  both  respects  Her  Migesty's  just  expectations 
were  disappointed. 

Demands  were  made  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Sultan,  extended  to  the  substitution  of  the  Emperor  of 
RussU's  authority  for  his  own  over  a  large  portion  of 
his  subjects,  and  those  demands  were  ei^orced  by  a 
threat ;  and  when  Her  Majestv  learned  that,  on 
announcing  the  termination  of  his  mission,  Prince 
Menchikoff  declared  that  the  reftisal  of  his  demands 
would  impose  upon  the  Imperial  Government  the 
necessity  of  seeking  a  guarantee  by  its  own  power.  Her 
Mi^esty  thought  proper  that  her  fleet  should  leave 
Malta,  and,  in  co-operation  with  that  of  His  Migesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  take  up  its  station  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles. 

So  long  as  the  negotiation  bore  an  amicable  character, 
Her  Majesty  refrained  from  any  demonstration  of 
force.  But  when,  in  addition  to  the  assemblage  of 
large  military  forces  on  the  frontier  of  Turkey,  the 
Ambassador  of  Russia  intimated  that  serious  conse- 
quences would  ensue  from  the  ref^isal  of  the  Sultan  to 
comply  with  unwarrantable  demands.  Her  Migesty 
deemed  it  right,  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  to  give  an  unquestionable  proof  of  her 
determination  to  support  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Sultan. 

The  Russian  Government  has  maintained  that  the 
determination  of  the  Emperor  to  occupy  the  Princi- 
palities was  taken  in  consequence  of  Sie  advance  of 
the  fleets  of  England  and  France.  But  the  menace  of 
invasion  of  the  Turkish  territory  was  conveyed  in 
Count  Nessehode's  note  to  Reshid  Pacha  of  the  ~ 
of  May,  and  re-stated  in  his  despatch  to  Baron  Bzimnow 
^^  ^^^  iTimI*  ^hich  announced  the  determination  of 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  order  his  troops  to  occupy 
the  Principalities,  if  the  Porte  did  not  within  a  week 
comply  with  the  demands  of  Russia. 

The  dispatch  to  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople,  authorising  him  in  certain  specified 
contingencies  to  send  for  the  British  fleet,  was  dated 
the  81st  of  May,  and  the  order  sent  direct  from 
England  to  Her  Majesty's  Admiral  to  proceed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dardanelles  was  dated  the  2d  of 
June. 

The  determination  to  occupy  the  Principalities  was 
therefore  taken  before  the  orders  for  the  advance  of  the 
combined  squadrons  were  given. 

The  Sultan's  Minister  was  informed,  that  unless  he 
signed  within  a  week,  and  without  the  change  of  a 
word,  the  Note  proposed  to  the  Porte  by  Prince  Men- 
chikoff on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  Constantinople, 
the  Principalities  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  would  be 
occupied  by  Russian  troops.  The  Sultan  could  not 
accede  to  so  insulting  a  demand ;  but  when  the  actual 
occupation  of  the  Principalities  took  place,  the  Sultan 
did  not,  as  he  might  have  done  in  the  exercise  of  his 
undoubted  right,  declare  war,  but  addressed  a  protest 
to  his  Allies. 

Her  Majesty,  in  conjunction  with  the  sovereigns  of 
Austria,  Fran(^  and  Prussia,  has  made  various  attempts 
to  meet  any  just  demands  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
without  affecting  the  dignity  and  independence  of  the 
Sultan ;  and  had  it  been  the  sole  object  of  Russia  to 
obtain  security  for  the  enjoyment  by  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  Porte  of  their  privileges  and  immunitiei^ 
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M  would  have  found  it  in  the  offers  that  hare  been 
Mde  bf  the  Sultan.  But,  as  that  security  was  not 
iftred  fai  the  shape  of  a  special  and  separate  stipulation 
ith  Ronia,  it  was  rejected.  Twice  has  this  offer  been 
lade  bj  the  Sultan,  and  recommended  by  the  Four 
Wen— once  by  a  Note  originally  prepared  at  Vienna, 
nd  subsequently  modified  by  the  Porto ;  once  by  the 
ffoposal  of  bases  of  negotiation  agreed  upon  at  Con- 
tsntinople  on  the  3 1st  of  December,  and  approved  at 
finma  on  the  13th  of  January— as  offering  to  the  two 
psrties  the  means  of  arriving  at  an  understanding  in 
I  becoming  and  honourable  manner. 

It  is  thus  manifest  that  a  right  for  Russia  to  interfere 
is  the  ordinary'  relations  of  Turkish  subjects  to  their 
Sovereign,  and  not  the  happiness  of  Christian  commu- 
nities in  Turkey,  was  the  object  sought  for  by  the 
BoMian  Crovemmcnt.  To  such  a  demand  the  Sultan 
vwld  not  submit,  and  His  Highness,  in  self-defence, 
dcdireJ  war  upon  Russia ;  but  Her  Majesty,  neverthc- 
Iw,  in  conjunction  with  her  Allies,  has  not  ceased  her 
ndetvours  to  restore  peace  between  the  contending 
ptniei. 

The  time  has,  liowevcr,  now  arrived  when — the  advice 
ud  Kmonitrances  of  the  Four  Powers  having  proved 
wholly  ineffectual,  and  the  military  preparations  of 
Bonis  becoming  daily  more  extended — it  is  but  too 
obrioofl  that  the  £oii)cror  of  Russia  has  entcre<l  upon 
a  coarse  of  policy  which,  if  unchecked,  must  lead  to  the 
detraction  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpire. 

In  this  conjuncture.  Her  M^esty  feels  called  upon, 
bj  regard  for  an  ally,  the  integrity  and  independence 
of  Those  empire  have  been  recognised  as  essential  to 
tbe  peace  of  Europe,  by  the  sympathies  of  her  people 
vith  right  against  wrong,  by  a  desire  to  avert  from  her 
dominions  most  injurious  consequences,  and  to  save 
Eorope  from  the  preponderance  of  a  Power  which  has 
Tioltted  the  faith  of  treaties,  and  <lcfies  the  opinion  of 
the  civilised  world,  to  take  up  arms,  in  conjunction 
*iih  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Saltan. 

Her  Majesty  is  persuaded  that  in  so  acting  she  will 
have  the  cordial  support  of  her  people ;  and  that  the 
pretext  of  zeal  for  the  Cliristian  religion  will  be  used 
io  tain  to  cover  an  aggression  undertaken  in  disregard 
of  its  holy  precepts,  and  of  its  pure  and  beneficent 
ipirit. 

Her  Majesty  humbly  trusts  that  her  efforts  may 
be  successful,  and  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence, peace  may  be  re-established  on  saifo  and  solid 
(bondations. 

Wu:xi:csT£«,  March  28,  1654.* 

The  Kuglish  and  Frcucli  governments,  as  has 
«en  before  observed,  steadily  maintained  the 
•olitical  character  of  the  struggle— especially 
Ingland,  who  had  no  concern  with  the  question 
f  the  Holy  Places,  except  that  of  a  well-wisher, 
Bidy  and  willing  to  heal  the  wounds  of  all 
arties,  had  it  been  possible.  Tlic  purport  of  the 
V  is  clearly  stated  in  the  abovo  Declaration. 
Old  Palmerston  stated,  in  the  following  year: 
[t  b  not  necessary  for  me  to  follow  in  detail  all 
le  extensions  of  territory  which  have  marked  the 
Inmce  of  Russia  for  a  long  time.  It  would  be 
ify  for  me  to  follow  her  from  the  eastern  shores 
^Aiia  through  Central  Asia,  through  the  Caspian 
BSi  through  Armenia,  Poland,  and  the  Danube, 
id  then  through  the  extreme  confines  of  Nor^'ay 
id  the  Arctic  Sea — ^it  would  be  easy  for  me  to 
MV  that  in  her  treaties  she  never  took  any 
bonndarj  as  the  limit  of  her  territory, 


but  some  artificial  separation,  which  would  give 
her  the  pretence  or  the  occasion  for  fhrther 
aggression.  When  such  has  been  the  policy 
pursued  by  Russia,  and  when  we  find  the  present 
Emperor  of  Russia  [Alexander  II.]  declaring  that 
his  mission  was  to  carry  into  effect  the  system 
pursued  by  Peter  and  (^therinc,  by  Alexander 
and  Nicholas,  wo  felt  that  the  time  was  come  for 
defending  the  independence  of  Turkey  and  of 
Europe  fW)m  such  aggression.'* 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  another  speech,  delivered 
himself  as  follows  : — ^  When  Count  Nesselrode 
asserted,  at  a  later  period,  that  our  government 
had  known  from  the  outset  what  were  the  whole 
demands  of  Russia  upon  Turkey^  ho  assorted  that 
— I  am  bound  to  say  it — which  was  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  fact.  It  is  painM  to  speak  of 
a  government  like  Russia  in  terms  of  censure 
or  reprobation ;  but  I  am  bound  to  say,  on 
behalf  of  tho  English  government^  that  the 
Russian  government,  by  itself  and  its  agents,  has 
throughout  these  transactions  exhausted  every 
modification  of  untruth,  concealment,  and  evasion, 
and  ended  with  assertions  of  positive  falsehood.' 
Lord  John  Russell,  too,  in  one  among  many 
speeches  on  the  subject,  said:  'At  each  step 
Russia  has  threatened  Turkey.  She  has  kept 
Turkey  in  that  state  that,  without  giving  inune- 
diato  alarm  to  Europe,  she  could  dictate  at  Con- 
stantinople. Late  years  have  seen  a  considerable 
change  in  the  government  of  Turkey.  I  will  not 
say  that  that  change  has  extended  to  all  its  inferior 
pachas  and  governors ;  but  tho  government  of 
Turkey  have  seen  that  there  are  new  and  improved 
modes  of  government,  consisting  in  dispensing 
equal  Justice  to  all  her  subjects,  whatever  might  be 
their  religion,  and  which  might  make  Turkey 
stronger  as  a  power  than  she  had  ever  been  while 
her  strength  rested  upon  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Mohammedan  race  and  the  subjugation  and  degra- 
dation of  every  other  race.  That  improvement  of 
Turkey  has  excited  the  jealousy  and  apprehension 
of  Russia.  You  will  see  that  in  no  case  has  the 
government  of  Russia,  which  has  pretended  to  be 
anxious  for  Christian  privileges  and  for  the  good  of 
the  Christian  subjects  of  Turkey,  been  favourablif  to 
those  amendments  and  enlightened  reforms  which 
the  government  of  Turkey  have  made.  On  tho 
contrary,  the  language  of  Russia  has  always  been  : 
"Turkey  must  fall,  unless  her  ancient  Moham- 
medan maxims  are  maintained  in  force— Turkey 
must  fall,  unless  the  old  Mohammedan  system  is 
kept  up  in  full  vigour — Turkey  must  fall,  unless  the 
separation  between  tho  Mohammedan  and  Cliristian 
races  is  carefully  preserved  and  strengthened." 
Such  being  the  language  of  Russia,  who  can  doubt 
what  is  tho  intention  of  Russia  ?  Who  can  doaht 
that,  going  from  step  to  step,  augmenting  h«r 
territory  and  increasing  her  influence^  alienatii 
the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Forte  frtf"* 
sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  lier  final  ol^jeot^ 

•  Speech  in  the  noose  of  Oonnuns,  Jnaly  IM 
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comTnenced  before  tlie  niiddlo  i)f  last  century,  and 
which  might  not  bo  completed  for  some  tiuio  to 
come — who  can  doubt,  I  i^ftj,  that  her  final  olyect 
must  !>o  the  subjugation  of  Iho  Ottoman  Empire^ 
and  the  absorption  of  a  great  jyortion  of  that 
empire  in  her  own  dominions,  ■while  the  other 
portion,  nominally  itidependeiit,  would  be  depen- 
dent, in  fact,  on  her  influence  and  her  authority? 
Such  a  »tAte  of  things  would  be  so  dangerons  to 
Europe  that  we,  on  our  side,  must  not  stop  nntil 
we  have  obtaijicd  some  security  agninst  such  a 
CDn!^ummation  being  effected ;  we  on  our  aide, 
must  not  stop — and,  let  me  say  it,  will  not  stop.'  * 

These  Tiews  certainly  accorded  with  those  enter- 
tained by  the  nation  at  large,  and  si>oke  the  true 
foehng  of  British  statesmen  on  the  ease  betw^een 
Russia  and  Turkey;  but  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that 
the  same  energetic  tone  was  not  a^nmod  th rough- 
on  t  in  their  diplomacy.  The  czar,  hearing  on 
record  the  adulatory  plirases  so  ffcquently  applied 
to  him  in  former  years*  by  English  statesmen,  was 
tempted  to  assume  an  air  of  injured  innocence ; 
while  the  English  nation,  comjiaring  their  heroic 
denunciations  wiiji  a  timid  and  vaeillating  course 
of  policy,  remained  long  doubtful  of  the  sincerity 
of  tlio  government  officials. 

Tho  terms  on  which  England  and  Franco  under- 
took hj  assist  Turkey — or,  rather,  the  objects  to  be 
attained^^vcre  defined  in  a  convention,  ratified  on 
the  15th  of  April  1854,  of  which  the  following  are 
tlie  principal  clauses  :— 

*  Tlioir  Mrtjcfttica  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdem 
of  Great  Britain  and  Irelofiel,  and  tlie  I'^mperor  of  the 
French  J  1  laving  deterroined  to  afford  their  support  to 
His  Majesty  the  Sultan  Abdul*Medjid,  Emperor  of  the 
Ottomaost  iu  tlie  w^r  ia  ^hich  he  is  cngag£?d  agaluat 
the  rtg[jrcstfion9  of  TlTissii  j  and  being,  moreover,  corn- 
polk^  J,  notwithattinding  thi'lr  oinccfO  nud  pers^^vering 
cff4jrta  for  the  mfliiitenance  of  peace,  to  become  them- 
Eclvts  l>elhgerent  parties  in  a  war  wliidi,  without  their 
netive  intervention,  would  h^ivo  threatcntKl  the  exist- 
ing balance  of  power  m  Europe^  and  the  Interests  of 
tlioir  own  dominion  a  ;  have  in  consequence,  Tcsotved  to 
conclude  a  convention  in  order  to  determine  the  object 
of  their  alliance,  ns  well  a.9  the  ine?\nfl  to  be  employed 
in  comTnon  for  fulfilling  that  object ;  and  have  for  tliat 
purpose  named  aa  their  ricnipotentiariei — [here  the 
natuea  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  Count  WiUewiki 
are  given,  in  the  pretentious  style  of  such  documenti ; 
after  wliich  the  clausee  of  tlie  Convention  appear  ns 
fdlow]  :— 

AuT.  I,— ^Tlie  Ilif^h  Contracting  Parties  engage  to  do 
aU  that  flhall  depend  upon  thi^m  for  tlie  purpose  of  bring- 
ing at>ont  the  rc-estabhshment  ef  peace  between  Russia 
and  the  Sublime  Porte  on  Bolid  and  ilnrable  ha^e^, 
and  of  preserving  Europe  from  the  Tecurrence  of  the 
lamentable  complicatioDf  which  have  now  ao  unhappily 
diaturbed  the  general  peace. 

Akt,  II. — The  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
being  Tiolftted  by  the  occupation  of  the  provinces  of 
Moldavia  and  of  Wallachia,  and  by  other  movements^  of 
the  Hussinn  troops,  their  Blajesties,  tlie  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  and  the 
I'Imperor  of  the  French,  have  concerted,  and  it  ill  concert 
together,  as  to  the  most  proper  meana  for  liberating  the 
territory  of  the  Sultan  from  foreign  invasion,  and  for 


accomplishing  the  object  specified  in  Article  T.  For 
tlus  purxK>sc  they  engage  to  mamtain,  according  to  the 
rei|nirements  of  the  w£ir,  to  he  judged  of  by  eommon 
agreement,  sufficient  naval  and  military  forces  to  meet 
those  requirements,  the  defieription,  number^  and 
deBtinntion  whereof  shaU,  if  occasion  should  arise,  be 
determined  by  subsequent  arrangements* 

Aar.  III. — Wtiatever  events  may  arise  from  the 
execution  of  the  present  convention,  the  High  Con- 
tractmg  Parties  engage  not  to  entertain  any  overture 
or  any  proposition  having  for  its  object  the  cesixition  of 
hostititiea,  nor  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with 
the  ImpetiAl  Court  of  Russia,  without  having  first 
deliberated  thereupon  in  eommon^ 

AaT.  lY. — The  High  Contracting  Parties  being 
animated  with  a  desire  to  maiotain  the  balance  of 
l>awer  in  Europe,  and  having  no  interested  ^ndi  in 
view,  renonnee  beforehand  the  acquititton  of  any 
advantage  for  tliemselves  from  the  events  which  may 
occur. 

Art*  v.— Their  IVfajesties  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  freland,  and  the  Emperor 
of  the  French,  will  readily  admit  into  their  alliance,  in 
order  to  co-operate  for  the  proposed  oliject,  aueh  of  the 
other  Powers  of  Europe  as  may  be  deeirous  of  becoming 
party  to  it*' 

Ad  other  convention  between  England  and 
France,  relating  to  prisoners  of  war,  was  ratified 
in  Ijondou  on  the  20th  of  May  1854.  Its  i^rincipal 
clauses  run  aa  follow : — 

*  Aet,  I, — TIjc  prisoners  made  in  the  eoorse  of  the 
present  war  shall,  as  fnr  a^  possible,  be  divided  eqiiilly 
between  the  t>ii'o  countries. 

Whenever  one  of  the  two  countries  shall  have  main- 
tained a  greater  numljer  of  prisoners,  or  Bhall  liave 
supported  a  certain  numlier  for  a  longer  period  of  time, 
an  ai'count  shall  be  made  every  three  months  of  the 
excess  of  expenditure  vrhich  may  have  been  incurred^ 
and  repayment  shall  be  made  of  the  half  of  the  amount 
by  the  government  of  the  other  country* 

Art.  ll.^Inatruetions  sh.iU  l>e  hereaJ\er  eoneerteil 
between  the  two  governments,  in  order  to  make  known 
to  the  oUcers  of  their  naval  and  military  forces  the 
places  or  ports  to  which  the  prisoners  are  to  he  sent. 

Aut,  IIL— If  a  depot  for  prisoners  should  be  estab- 
lished in  any  place  nob  ia  the  possessions  of  either  of 
the  two  countries,  the  expenses  of  it  shall  be  borne 
between  the  two  governments ;  but  the  advances  to  be 
made  shall  be  by  the  government  which  shalL  have 
appointed  ofBcers  to  take  charge  of  the  est*ib!ishment. 

AiiT*  IV* — Wlienever  the  two  governments  sliall 
agree  to  an  excliange  of  prisoners  with  the  enemy,  no 
distinction  shall  be  made  between  thdr  respective 
subjects  who  may  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
eneniy^  but  their  liberation  shall  he  stipulated  accortl- 
ing  to  priority  of  the  date  of  their  capture^  except  under 
special  circumstances,  which  are  reserved  for  the 
mutual  consideration  of  the  two  govenunent*/ 

It  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  unity  of 
purpose  with  which  England  and  France  entered 
npou  the  war,  that  the  two  nations  f^ttould  place 
tliemselrcsij  0.3  nearly  as  possible,  on  an  equality 
in  all  that  concerned  actual  oonflict  with  Russia. 
Hence,  the  foreign  secretary  sent  to  all  our  oonsnls^ 
the  colonial  secretary  sent  to  all  our  colonial 
governors,  the  Admiralty  sent  to  all  naval  com- 
manders on  foreign  stations,  and  the  Prencli 
government  sent  to  all  their  consuls  and  naval 
commandersTj  instructions^  the  general  tenor  of 
which  maybe  gathered  from  tho  following:— 'It 
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pence  of  the  strict  union  and 
f)  '.-i  ikolwcon  Orcat  Britain  and 

in  liio  event  of  war,  their  cartjoint 
lie  fell  hy  Ilii^ia  In  all  parts  tif  the 
it  ouljr  in    the    Baltic,  and  m  the 
\itiry  ♦jf  '['iH'kcy,  their  ecmnsels,  their 
V  ,   shnnid  be  nnited  eitliur 

vc  oi  <.'  piiq)Oi^<is  agaiust  Unssia, 

iatijo  spirit  iif  uujoii  ?hi>tiltl  prevail  iu 
of  llio  WMfld ;  antl  ihjtt,  whtiLUer  for 
(Wanvc,  the  civil    .lud  militiirj   and 
cc<  of  the  British  and  Freudi  Empires 
lie  iJlrt'ct^id  to  the  cununun  ohjects  of  pio- 
ilw  $nbjticti  iM\d  ctiHiirat^rcu  of  Kngland  and 
from  Itn^^^ian  ^itrifre^^ion,  and  of  deprivinij 
ian  govcnHJicnt  uf  the  means  of  intJicting 
tin  eitlier-     Fur  these  reasons,  Her  Maje^^ty^a 
t?iit  have  agrct^d  with  that  of  Ills  Majesty 
|>eror  fkf  the  Freneh,  to  instruct  their  ci  \^il  and 
ritics  in  foreign  parts  to  eonsider  their 
hp*L'ts  m  having  an  equsd   claim  to 
Hn>^ian  hostility ;  and  fur  tliis* 
inglj  or  in  conj miction  with  each 
indificrently   fur  the   finpiioit  and 
of  British  and  French  interests.    It  may 
in  a  ^iveti  lueality,  one  only  of  the  jiowen 
i^.nt€<l  hy  a  civil  fnnctiorjary,  or  l»y  a  naval 
Utit  in  such  a  c.t5^o,  the  influtince  and  tho 
f  that  one  must  be  exerteil  as  stealously  and 
ly  for  the  pn»tect!on  of  the  subjects  and 
of  the  other,  as  if  those   subjects  and 
were  its  own/ 
T  in  respect  to  EnglaiKl  and  France.    The 
a«<sutntMl  ^y  Austria  and  Prussia  towards 
^vas  much  le?^s  clearly  dctuicd,   A  convention 
«  th<»!ie  two  powers  w  a.s  sigtied  at  Berlin  on 
h  of  April  I8ij4 ;  Imt  thb  convention  did 
1'  in  a^sbt  against  RuEsia.     It  t^tated 

ly  the  Emperor  of  Austria*  and  His 
the  Kin^  of  Prussia,  penetrateil  with  deep 
It  the  fraitlej^sness  of  tbcir  at  tempts  hitherto 
rtmt  the  lirejiking  out  of  war  between  Russia 
tie  hand,  and  Turkey,  France^  and  lilngland 
other/  bad  dx^CMietl  it  necessary  to  make 
ents  for  defending  each  other,  and  Ger- 
enerallyj  whether  attacked  by  Russia  or 
\miti  and  France.  Thi?  convention  consists 
of  the  following  five  articles  : — 

i  L— ni»  lintHTinl  Apostolic  Mnjesty,  and  Ills 
'  \h^  Ktn^  nf  Pru^siJi^  ^mmntee  to  each  oilier 
-*ion  of  ilit'if  Gcrmaa  and  non- 
/  that  ftn  ;tltack  made  on  tfie 
f  i>i  UM'  nnr,  fn»tti  whatever  ipiarter^  will  he 
I  hy  the  ctliier  ai  ^in  net  of  hodliUty  against 
territory. 

IL^ln  thi3  Hiime  manner,  the  Iliwh  Coatrat^thig 
luild  thc^maeh  c'tf  engG;|eil  tu  iletcnd  the  H^ltts 
>reit«  of  Germany  ai^^amst  tiW  nnd  every  injtiryj 
kkr   tbeoiNL-W^*   ImunO    !tccor*hn|fly   for  the 
I  '     ii  nny  prtrt  iflflmt«oev*?r 

>,  in  the  C&S&  where 
.  ,,..,,...,,  io  understanding  witli 
lliged  to  liilviince  acttveiy  for  the  defence 
itcretta.    Tlie  agreement  relating  to  Itie 
eventuahiy,  hm  likewise  Uie  extent  of  the  | 


RfisistaTJCeg  then  to  be  ifiven,  will  forai  a  special  ai  also 
integral  part  uf  the  pri^ACiit  convention^ 

Art,  III.— In  order  also  to  t'ive  due  jiecurity  anil 
force  to  the  enaditiona  of  llii?  offensive  jind  tlffensjvt? 
alliance  now  concludth],  the  two  Great  Gormmi  l*o*tcri 
hind  theinfit![i'ed,  in  ease  of  neetl,  to  hold  ia  perfect 
readineas  for  war  a  part  of  their  furce*.  jit  period  a  to  be 
determined  between  themt  and  in  posit ionn  to  be  Hxed, 
With  respect  to  the  time,  the  extent,  uml  the  nature  of 
the  plin^'mu.  of  thoae  tn-ops^  a  ^iRTial  atipulatiuii  will 
likewise  be  determined. 

Ant,  IV.— The  Tli^jh  Contrttctiag  Partie*  will  invite 
all  ihe  CerioaJi  GovernnuuUs  of  the  Confelerotion  to 
aeecile  to  Ihh  alliance,  with  the  understniidin^  thdt  Iho 
fedeml  obligationn  extstin[»  in  virtue  of  Artjctc  IT  of 
the  final  Act  of  Vienna  will  re<^oivc  the  %f\me  ejitenBioti 
for  the  State*  who  accede  aa  the  preg^ent  treaty 
fltiputatea. 

AuT.  V,— Ni*ttlier  of  the  two  High  Conlfactiag 
Parties  wlil,  it u ring  the  duraliou  of  this  alliiniee,  enter 
into  flny  ^^purate  aniance  with  other  Powera  which 
shidl  not  bo  in  entire  harmony  wltti  the  baiii  of  the 
present  treaty.* 

An  aAblitional  article  to  this  convention  waa 
sign  oil  on  the  same  day,  btntUng  the  two  powen  to 
endeavour  to  bring  Rnsaia  to  peaceful  views,  and 
defining  the  minimum  of  aggression  which  would 
induce  them  to  attack  Russia  in  liostile  form  t  *  A 
mnlual  otfensive  advance  is  stipulated  for  only  in 
the  event  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Principalities, 
or  in  the  event  of  an  attack  on  or  pa-ssage  of  the 
Balkan  by  Russia.' 

Just  Ijefore  war  between  Russia  and  the  We^tera 
Powers  actually  commenced,  the  cmr  placed  many 
parbj  of  his  dominions  in  a  state  of  siege — ^all 
conmiercial  aiid  civil  jiroceedings  being  rendcrc<! 
sufiservient  to  inihtary  rules*  Five  imperial 
nkascs  or  oitlers  were  issued  at  8t  Petersbui'g  on 
tho  r*tb  Mat^ch.  One  plaeetl  the  gcivernmetit  of 
Ekathennoijilav  and  the  district  uf  Ta^nmrog  in  a 
state  of  siege,  under  General  Rljomulott' ;  a  f>econ<l 
rclateil  to  St  Petert&burg,  under  ttie  C/ar^vltch  or 
Grand-duke  Alexander,  afterwanis  Alexautler 
H. ;  a  third  J  to  the  governments  of  Estltonia 
and  Livonia,  under  General  Berg  and  General 
Suvaroff-Kiminiki ;  a  fourth,  to  the  goremmeiit 
of  Archangel,  under  Vice- Admiral  Roel  The 
fifth  ukaso  related  to  the  wtiHtem  and  sontii- 
western  provinces  — Poland,  Courland,  Kovno# 
Yihia,  Grodno,  Yolbjijiaj  Ftxloli,%  Bessarabia, 
and  sii  much  of  the  government  of  Kherson  as  is 
situated  on  the  right  or  w^estem  mile  of  the  river 
Boug,  were  declared  In  a  state  of  siege;  tho 
commaTid  in  the  Avestern  provinces  was  given  to 
Prince  Paak^nitch  ami  General  Rudiger,  and  in  Ihe 
s^mthem  or  south-western  to  Prinee  Gortebakoll' 
and  General  Osten-Backen.  The  0  rand-duke 
Constantine,  the  most  daring  and  ambitious  of  the 
four  sons  of  ^ficholaj^^  coinuu^nced  im  energetic 
arming  of  all  the  salient  iioint^  of  the  en^ptre  on 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  he  travelled  with  untiring 
aetivity  from  station  to  station,  examined  all  the 
ftirtjtications ;  and,  in  hia  capacity  of  Grand 
Admiral,  made  defensive  arranj,'ementa  against 
the  formidable  fleets  of  England  and  Fratice, 

One  remarkable  circumstance  connected  witli 
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this  war,  illustratiTe  of  the  sympathy  felt  by  the 
British  colonists  for  the  mother-country,  was  the 
presentation  of  numerous  addresses  fh)m  the 
colonists  to  the  crown — ^first,  when  the  news  of  the 
declaration  of  war  arrived ;  and,  secondly,  when  a 
Patriotic  Fund  was  established  for  the  relief  of 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers  who 
might  fall  in  the  war.  The  Earl  of  Elgin, 
as  Governor-general  of  Canada,  transmitted  to 
England  'loyal  addresses*  from  the  Legislative 
Council,  the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  municipal 
councils  of  some  of  the  towns,  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  the  Presbyterian  community,  and 
the  chiefs  and  sachems  of  six  nations  of  Canadian 
Indians.  At  a  later  date,  the  same  colony 
transmitted  £20,000  from  the  Canadian  legis- 
lature for  the  soldiers'  widows  and  orphans. 
New  Brunswick  sent  three  addresses  from  the 
Council,  the  Assembly,  and  the  inhabitants. 
Newfoundland,  Barbadoes,  Grenada,  Gibraltar, 
New  South  Wales,  Van  Dieman's  Land,  South 
Australia,  New  Zealand — all  in  like  manner  sent 
addresses  to  the  crown  in  the  summer  of  1854, 
and  contributions  to  the  Patriotic  Fund  in  the 
following  winter.  One  pleasing  incident  in 
respect  to  these  expressions  of  sympathy  was,  that 
the  munificent  Cahadian  donation  of  £20,000 
was  sent,  half  to  the  British,  and  half  to  the 
French  forces — thus  regarding  them  truly  as 
brethren  m  arms.  The  Emperor  Napoleon,  in 
acknowledging  this  gift,  spoke  in  graceful  terms 
of  the  bygone  days  when  the  Canadians  were 
French  colonists. 

So  long  a  period  had  elapsed  since  Europe  had 
been  involved  in  an  extensive  war,  that  the  more 
ardent  advocates  of  hostility  with  Russia  were 
scarcely  prepared  for  the  numerous  disturbances 
of  ordinary  commerce  which  immediately  and 
necessarily  followed.  The  Declarations,  Procla- 
mations, and  Orders  in  Council,  issued  between 
February  and  April  1854  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, were  many  in  number,  and  bore  relation 
to  the  following  subjects: — ProckimcUum,  18th 
February,  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms, 
ammunition,  gunpowder,  military  and  naval  stores, 
or  steam -marine  apparatus:  Proclamation^  9th 
March,  prohibiting  the  equipment  of  any  ship  in 
British  ports  for  the  service  of  a  foreign  state, 
without  an  express  royal  licence:  DecktraHon, 
28th  March,  explanatory  of  the  causes  which  had 
compelled  Her  Britannic  Majesty  to  go  to  war  with 
Russia:  Declaration^  28th  March,  to  the  effect  that, 
while  the  queen  maintains  the  right  of  a  belligerent 
to  prevent  neutrals  from  breaking  any  blockade 
she  may  establish  against  the  enemy's  coasts, 
she  will,  nevertheless,  waive  the  right  of  seizing 
enemy's  property  (not  contraband  of  war)  on  board 
a  neutrsd  vessel ;  and  also  the  right  of  issuing 
letters  of  marque  to  privateers,  in  order  to  render 
the  war  as  little  injurious  as  possible  to  the  states 
with  which  she  remains  at  peace:  Order  in  Couticil, 


29th  March,  granting  a  general  reprisal  or  power 
of  seizure  of  all  Russian  ships  and  goods,  whether 
belonging  to  the  emperor  or  to  his  subjects,  and 
to  condemn  and  sell  the  prizes  thus  taken:  Order 
in  Council^  29th  March,  placing  an  embargo  on 
all  British  ships  from  entering  Russian  ports,  or 
Russian  ships  from  entering  British  ports,  except 
under  certain  special  circumstances:  Order  in 
Chuncil,  29th  March,  allowing  a  period  of  six 
weeks  for  the  loading  and  departure  of  any  Russian 
merchant-vessels  which  happened  at  that  date  to 
be  in  British  ports:  Proekimation,  29th  March, 
regulating  the  mode  in  which  the  net^value  of  any 
prizes  shall  be  distributed  among  the  commissioned 
officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  seamen,  and 
marines  on  board  the  ship  or  ships  which  might 
have  captured  the  prize,  and  defining  the  dream- 
stances  which  would  justify  a  claim  to  rank  any 
particular  ship  of  the  fleet  among  the  captors: 
Order  in  Councily  4th  April,  lessening  the  severity  of 
the  terms  of  the  proclamation  of  I8th  Febroaiy, 
and  allowing  powder  and  other  materials  of  war  to 
be  exported,  except  to  places  where  they  might  be 
likely  to  be  rendered  available  to  Russia:  Order  in 
Council,  7th  April,  relating  to  Russian  ships  in  India 
and  the  colonics,  and  allowing  them  thirty  days  to 
take  in  cargo  and  depart,  reckoning  from  the  time 
when  they  should  receive  formal  notice  of  this 
order:  Order  in  Council^  7th  April,  extending  to  the 
Channel  Islands  and  to  the  Isle  of  Man  the  same 
restrictions  as  to  other  British  ports,  in  respect  to 
the  cessation  of  trade  with  Russia :  Order  in  Council, 
15th  April,  relaxing  the  severity  of  the  declaration 
of  28th  March,  and  permitting  the  ships  of  friendly 
nations  to  import  or  export  cargoes  at  British 
ports,  to  whomsoever  those  cargoes  might  belong 
— ^with  these  provisos,  that  the  goods  shall  not  be 
contraband  of  war,  and  that  the  trade  shall  not  be 
with  blockaded  ports :  Order  in  Council^  15th  April, 
extending  the  time  during  which  Russian  ships 
may  take  in  cargoes  for  a  British  port,  in  respect 
to  Russian  ports  of  shipment  in  the  Baltic  and  the 
White  Sea:  Order  in  Council^  15th  April,  prohibiting 
the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  steam- 
marine  apparatus,  froia  Malta  or  Gibraltar,  without 
especial  licence  from  the  respective  governors  of 
those  places. 

One  observation  suggests  itself  at  the  close  of 
this  Chapter.  The  war  was  distinguished  by  a 
double  current  of  operations,  simultaneous  but 
independent — that  of  diplomacy,  and  that  of 
campaigning.  The  diplomacy  assumed  varying 
hues,  according  to  the  progress  of  the  campaigning; 
and  thus  it  arises  that  both  currents  must  bo 
watched  in  turn,  to  trace  the  mode  in  which 
each  acted  upon  the  other.  The  diplomacy  of 
1854,  in  which  England  and  France  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  induce  Austria  and  Prussia  to  partici- 
pate in  the  war,  will  suitably  present  itself  for 
notice  in  a  more  advanced  portion  of  the  work. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


COMMENCEMENT   OF   HOSTILITIES   BY   THE   ALLIES   IN    1854. 


HE  alliaDce  between  England 
and  France  for  a  common  object, 
to  be  attained  by  warlike  means 
^if  diplomacy  should  fail,  was  at 
^  first  scarcely  comprehended  by  the 
two  nations.  It  was  something  so 
^strange,  that  men  doubted  how  to 
funderatand  it.  From  the  days  of  Cr6cy, 
"^ Poitiers,  and  Agincourt — from  the  reigns  of 
Ihe  Edwards  and  the  Henries  of  feudal  times — 
ingjbuid  had  experienced  alternations  of  war  and 
mee  with  France,  but  none  of  warlike  alliance 
nd  oo-operation.  There  may,  possibly,  have  been 
utances  slightly  approximating  to  such  com- 
nmitj  of  interest  during  times  of  war,  but  none 
f  Ridi  magnitude  as  to  occupy  a  prominent  place 
a  the  pages  of  history.  Many  manifestations  of 
atioiial  pride,  many  of  mutual  irritation,  had  been 
miented  ftom  time  to  time ;  insomuch,  that  when 
he  Treaty  of  Alliance  was  signed,  and  war  against 
boia  declared,  prejudices  had  to  be  swept  away 
A  both  Bides.  Again,  England  had  never  been 
U  war  with  Russia,  except  to  a  slight  degree 
bring  the  complications  which  followed  the 
pRDcfa  Revolution;  and  even  then  it  was  a  war 
tiiher  of  paper  than  of  cannon.  That  our  country 
il»i«kl  sever  all  friendly  ties  witli  the  powerful 
car,  seemed  therefore  as  novel  as  the  formation  of 
IB  alliance  by  which  England  and  France  would 
Ight  ade  by  side  in  the  same  cause.  The  explicit 
^Mbiation  in  the  Treaty,  that  neither  power  sought 
fcff  any  aggrandisement  by  reason  of  a  contest 
ntesded  to  asnst'the  sultan  against  a  formidable 
oemy,  appealed  to  the  justice  and  good  faith  of 
the  fiiglish  and  French  nations ;  and  this  appeal 
■«t  with  a  warm  response. 


FOnCES     AND     STRATEGY      OF     THE 
WESTERN     POWERS. 

Bvl  England  had  something  more  to  learn  than 
b»  remodelling  of  alliances.  She  was  called 
pfln  to  meet  the  difficulty  of  waging  war  after 
loof  period  of  European  peace,  during  which  the 
rli  of  industry  had  flourished,  and  the  enthusiasm 
r  milttary  and  naval  gloiy  had  cooled  down.    The 


Duke  of  Wellington,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  life,  had  repeatedly  drawn  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  the  mihtary  arrangements  of  this  country 
were  in  a  defective  state — coast-defences  crumbling 
away,  militia  system  neglected,  stores  insufficiently 
maintained.  The  assertion  was  in  some  quarters 
disbelieved,  and  in  others  regarded  as  of  no  import- 
ance; while  those  who  admitted  and  deplored  the 
fact,  were  too  few  in  number  to  possess  a  remedial 
power  in  the  government  or  in  parliament.  The 
army  and  ordnance  estimates  were  invariably  high 
each  year,  however  profound  the  state  of  peace 
may  have  been ;  and  there  was  a  feeling  spread 
abroad  in  the  country,  that  if  inefficiency  appeared 
in  our  military  power,  offensive  or  defensive,  it 
must  be  attributed  to  misappropriation  of  means, 
and  not  to  the  parsimony  of  the  nation  in  respect 
to  the  amount  of  supply.  Happily,  or  unhappily, 
nothing  had  occurred  to  put  to  the  test  the  defen- 
sive power  of  Britain ;  nor  was  it  known,  except  to 
a  few,  how  limited  were  our  military  means  of 
external  attack ;  but  various  circumstances,  neces- 
sarily made  public  during  the  progress  of  the  war, 
rendered  abundantly  evident  the  fact  that,  in  1854, 
England  was  ill  prepared  for  a  campaign,  so  far 
as  the  exigencies  of  military  service  abroad  were 
concerned.  Slowly  and  painftilly  did  this  truth 
become  apparent. 

The  object  of  the  war  being  primarily  to  protect 
Turkey  from  the  attacks  of  Russia,  and,  in  a 
secondary  degree,  to  lessen  the  power  of  the  czar 
to  inflict  mischief  on  his  neighbours  generally,  it 
became  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Allied  Powers  to 
agree  on  a  plan  for  obtaining  these  results.  In  all 
wars,  strategy  must  be  intimately  dependent  on 
geography,  both  natural  and  political ;  and  in  this 
war  against  Russia,  geography  had  marked  out 
certain  conditions  to  which  the  plans  of  the  Allies 
must  bend.  Glancing  at  a  map  of  this  gigantic 
empire,  we  see  that  the  czar^s  dominions  touch  the 
ocean  at  only  a  few  practically  available  points. 
The  Arctic  Ocean,  along  the  whole  of  the  northern 
coast  of  Europe  and  Asia,  from  Xor^'ay  to  Behring's 
Strait,  bounds  these  dominions;  yet  it  presents 
but  one  single  port  of  any  commercial  or  political 
value — namely.  Archangel.  Eastward,  the  power 
of  Russia  is  bounded  by  the  sterile  and  fb 
inhabited  coasts  of  the  North  Pacific ;  m 
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her  commerce  finds  an  outlet  by  means  of  the 
Baltic  and  the  Sound ;  in  the  south,  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Bosphorus  furnish  the  only  maritime 
channels  to  the  Mediterranean;  while  in  the 
south-east,  the  Caspian,  an  inland  lake  without  an 
outlet,  simply  separates  the  Russian  dominions 
from  certain  Persian  and  Tatar  provinces.  The 
maritime  regions,  therefore,  in  which  an  enemy 
could  weaken  Russia,  are  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  Sea  :  the  others  being  of  compara- 
tively smaller  value.  In  respect  to  land-frontier, 
Russia  touches  upon  the  dominions  of  Sweden, 
Prussia,  Austria,  Turkey,  Persia,  the  Tatar  Khans, 
and  China ;  and  her  vulnerability  on  any  part  of 
this  wide-spreading  frontier  must  depend  upon  the 
relations  existing  between  the  various  governments. 
Now,  the  only  one  of  these  states  which  was  in 
hostility  with  Russia  in  1854,  was  Turkey  ;  for  in 
the  midst  of  the  dll)lomacy  of  the  period,  Sweden, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  all  kept  ftee  from  any  actual 
rupture  with  the  czar.  The  land-frontier  brought 
within  range  of  probable  warfare,  was  that  which 
is  conterminous  to  Russia  and  Turkey — namely, 
at  the  boundary  between  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia, 
marked  by  the  river  Pruth ;  and  an  irregular  line 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea  to  Mount 
Ararat,  separating  Asia  Minor  from  Georgia  and 
the  Caucasus. 

These  conditions  determined  the  limits  and 
nature  of  any  plan  whereby  the  Allies  might  act 
effectively  against  Russia.  English  or  French 
troops  could  be  brought  into  action  in  four  regions 
— ^the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Russian  frontier  at  the  Pruth,  and  the 
Russian  frontier  between  Georgia  and  Asia  Minor. 
All  other  military  operations,  on  anj'thing  like  an 
extensive  scale,  were  virtually  interdicted  by  the 
political  relations  existing  at  the  time  between 
Russia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  states  of 
Northern  or  Central  Europe  on  the  other.  The 
elder  Napoleon  frequently  demanded  a  right  of 
way  for  his  armies  through  the  central  states 
of  Gei-many,  when  Prussia,  Russia,  or  Austria 
was  to  be  attacked ;  but  the  Western  Powers,  in 
1854,  neither  asked  nor  could  have  obtained  such 
a  permission.  To  attack  and  capture  all  Russian 
vessels  on  the  high  seas ;  to  blockade  all  Russian 
I)orts  of  any  commercial  value  ;  to  land  armies  on 
any  or  all  of  the  four  Russian  boundaries  above 
named — ^these  were  the  courses  open  to  the  Allies. 
It  was  speedily  determined  that  both  powers  should 
despatch  fleets  to  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea ; 
that  both  should  send  armies  to  Turkey,  there  to 
be  employed  as  circumstances  might  suggest ;  and 
that  the  forces  of  both  powers  should  act  together — 
sharing  the  cost  and  the  dangers  equally — earning 
equally  any  glory  which  might  accrue  from  the 
struggle — and  contributing  equally  to  the  liberation 
of  Turkey  from  the  trammels  of  the  czar,  and 
Europe  generally  from  the  disastrous  influence  of 
the  czar's  power. 

The  plans  of  the  Allies  were  not  publicly 
known  at  the  commencement  of  the  war;  but 


circumstances  transpired  early  in  the  next  following 
year,  which  led  the  governments  of  both  countries 
to  afford  explanations  concerning  the  strength  and 
destination  of  the  respective  forces  in  the  spring  of 
1854.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  was  secretary 
of  state  for  war  and  the  colonies  when  the  war 
broke  out,  was  appointed  to  a  new  office,  minister  or 
secretary  for  war,  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year ; 
and  in  this  office,  it  was  his  duty  to  superintend  all 
the  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The 
following  were  the  answers  to  five  questions, 
relating  to  the  plan  of  campaign,  which  the 
duke  gave  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons : — 

<  At  what  period  was  the  expedition  to  the  East  first 
determined  on  ? — ^The  first  official  order  for  sending  any 
troops  abroad  was  given  on  the  9th  of  February.  Those 
troops  were  sent  to  Malta. 

When  it  was  first  decided  upon,  was  it  intended  to 
make  an  expedition  to  Turkey  ? — Certainly. 

With  what  object  was  that  expedition  undertaken? 
— The  first  and  immediate  object  was  to  protect  the 
Turkish  Empire  from  invasion,  then  threatened  by  tlie 
Russian  forces,  which  had  advanced  upon  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube. 

What  was  the  origin  of  the  determination  to  make 
war? — The  course  taken  by  the  Emperor  of  Rossis 
in  invading  the  Principalities — a  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominions — was  the  immediate  cause. 

Can  you  explain  why  Malta  was  selected,  in  tlie 
first  instance,  as  the  destination  of  the  troops?— The 
reason  was  this :  it  was  considered  desirable  that  at  the 
moment  of  declaring  war,  or  of  signing  a  convention 
with  Turkey,  we  should  send  a  military'  force  into  the 
sultan's  territories,  and  it  was  desirable  that  that  force 
should  be  as  large  as  possible.  Tlie  distance  from 
England  being  so  great,  I  considered  it  right  to  recom- 
mend to  the  government,  which  adopted  my  suggestion, 
to  send  out  a  body  of  10,000  men  to  Malta  in  the 
first  instance  ;  to  have  the  steam-transports  which 
had  conveyed  those  troops  sent  home  to  fetch  a  similar 
number  of  troops ;  while  the  advanced  corps  at  Malta 
could  be  transferred,  by  means  of  sailing  transports  and 
the  men-of-war  steamers,  to  Turkey ;  so  that  tlie  whole 
force  of  20,000  or  25,000  men  would  be  landed  there 
in  one-half  the  time  which  would  have  been  requisite 
had  none  been  sent  on  first  to  Malta.*  * 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle  gave  further  information 
concerning  the  preliminary  arrangements  made  by 
the  English  government,  before  the  actual  declara- 
tion of  war.  *  As  early  as  the  beginning  of  January, 
foreseeing  the  great  probability  of  our  being  obliged 
to  send  out  a  military  force  to  that  country,  we  sent 
Lieutenant-colonel  Vicars,  with  three  other  officers 
of  engineers,  to  Turkey,  with  general  directions  to 
inspect  the  country,  and  the  means  of  defence 
especially  bearing  upon  the  capital,  an<l  also  to 
render  any  assistance  they  could  to  the  Turkish 
government  to  prepare  defences.  Colonel  Vicars 
was  taken  seriously  ill  at  Gibraltar,  and  unable  to 
proceed ;  in  consequence  of  which,  we  applied  to 
Sir  J.  Burgoyne  to  recommend  an  officer  to  suc- 
ceed him,  and  Sir  J.  Burgoyne  at  once,  in  the 

*  Proceedings  of  the  G>mmiUee  on  the  State  of  the  Armjf  htfare 
Sebastopol.  The  history  of  this  committee  belongs  to  a  later  portion 
of  the  present  work ;  but  the  evidence  collected  will  ooea8i<man]r  be 
adverted  to,  in  so  f^r  as  it  throws  light  on  drcttmstanoes  coniueeted 
with  the  early  stages  of  the  war. 
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f^t  luaimi-T,  rtftl'rcd  to  go  111  in  self.  He  did 
g  till?  oountry  by  the  next  rrmil ;  1  tbiiik 
7tb  QV  i!8th  of  January.  They  made 
KUtYey  of  tlio  whole  couutryj  and 
\  I  bat  biie8  ^boulii  be  throivTi  up  at 
cvcti^  if  ueocK-'ary^  in  fitnit  of  Constan- 
Soon  *iJ>t*r  bti  bail  left  this  eotintry,  I, 
L'  hv  ti,i4  ntif  t%  rnfhckut  engineering  gUtf, 
I>ick:<uu  of  tl(e  artillL^rv— a  tii*- 
,  wbu  was  ficlecteil  on  aecouiit  of 
\gc  of  the  Turkish  langnage  ai]<l 
4  Ibrco  oth**.r  cnghicer  offict^rs,  with 
itijtlructtMnis  to  examine  tlic  couotiTt  and 
l«ttu  tti  sjilwbi'ity,  to  ascertain  what  jdaces 
ijtiililo  fur  ibc  cncan^pment  of  trrxqis,  and 
liolcsomt*  water  was  to  be  pro ^ rod.  Those 
exc'Cittrd  tlio  dniy  inli*ustctl  to  tb(?ni,  and 
l>iL"k?un  snb»ef[uontly  ryeoniioitre*!  the 
and  the  giM?Atcr  jiart  of  Bnl^ana:  Sir  J. 
lie  having  confined  himself  to  Eoumtdia, 
\c  except  ion  of  a  vinit  lo  the  camp  of  Omar 

srriil  a«  iM  the  navy  of  Ibis  eouuti-y,  both 
l.\  the  arr4rigenicnts  fur  the 
2nl  artiUcry  were  very  defeeMve 
jliu  w  ar  began  ;  tlic  t>ld  system  bad  fallen 
UM*  elijce  the  end  of  the  fonner  war,  and 
i  been  Niicceeded  by  any  tiling  of  better 
rtr*  There  is  the  anlhority  of  Captain 
f»Tji^  fjf  the  I^ird-^  (*T  the  Admiralty,  for  the 
atit,  that  iii  Ftibmary  1654  the  Admiralty 
t  tk  Mjigle  tninsfwu'l-sbjp  in  its  perHce:  the 
if  the  tniii sport-service  l»eln«j  perfonned  by 
ijitmller  of  tbo  Vietaalling  Department, 
Import  lioard  was  estaldighed  htter  in  the 
I  t'onni-t'tion  with  the  Admiralty  ;  but  at 
M  now  uoiler  n'>licc,  iJie  whole  system  was 
cowrii»iuiU  Hir  J  a  rues  Graliam,  first  Lord 
Admiralty,  aftcnvnrds  gave  evtdcncej  that 
Uqh*  to  the  Admiralty  u^ed  to  come  from 
iliffcrcnt  quartt'jTs — occasionally  from  the 
rr  of  State  as  lo  ibe  embarkation  of  men  ; 
~~  '  the  ITurjse  Gman^  after  ctijnsulta* 
t^ecretAry  of  State  ;  from  the  Buard 
in  reference  to  the  embarkation  of 
eii^jntHM-s  ;  iben  IWm  the  Treasury , 
iiii>*ariat ;  from  the  Secretary  at  War, 
ical  supplier; ;  and  then  a  double 
ni  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  Eometimcs 
tiou,  and  sometimea  iis  to  itoreii*  1 
nveniences  arisuig  from  that  state 
!m:  sn  great  J  that  I  represented  stronf?ly 
that  it  Wits  absolutely  neccsaaiy  that 
rejuisitions  should  be  brought  to  a 
itre ;  and  1  suggested  to  the  Secrctar}^ 
day  by  day  the  requisitions  should 
aod  approved  hy  binij  and  that  when  so 
1  bhuuld  be  the  duly  of  the  Transport 
y  tbcn\  out*' 

iimunt  beinj^  alni*>st  wholly  unprovided 

t>f  transport  to  the  East,  tenders  were 

0iieb  sbipownei^  as  would  undertake 

A*  a  means  of  dispatch,  steamers 


were  prefcn-cd  to  sai biig-v easels  ■  and  thus  mi 
enormous  amount  of  steam-power  was  speedily 
called  into  use.  Tlm^  liowever,  was  m  costly,  that 
sailing?- vessels  were  mostly  selected  n»  transports 
for  artillery  and  heavy  stores ;  and  it  w^'ls  planned 
that  there  should  be  an  incei^sant  pasnage  of  Ftjch 
transports  to  and  from  the  Levant,  as  rapiilly  iis 
the  voyages  could  be  nmde*  The  frovemment 
applied  to  seventeen  steam-navigation  companies 
for  aid  ill  respect  to  steamers,  and  to  individual 
shipowners  in  respect  to  sailiug*  vessels.  The 
withdrawal  of  many  steamers  from  the  various 
mail -packet  routes,  conse^^uent  on  these  urgent 
demands  of  the  exceuUve,  occasioned  for  many 
months  considci'ahle  derangement  in  the  postal 
Ber\'ice.  Bome  of  the  transports  thus  taken  ui> 
w^ere  engaged  with  tbo  question  of  payment  left 
to  arbitration,  under  a  clause  of  the  mail- packet 
contracts,  which  emiiowers  thot  government  j^u  to 
hire  vessels  belonging  to  the  steam  companies; 
while  others  were  engaged  at  a  eertain  sum  per 
month.  During  the  month  of  Ftl>ruary;  tlo> 
Admiralty  wfis  called  upon  to  fUrn is h  means  of 
transport  for  509  officers,  10,033  nien^  272  wonson, 
12  children^  15J18  horses,  Tr^O  tons  of  camp-esjUiiage, 
&30  tuna  of  baggage,  USD  tons  of  ordnaiiee^  atjd 
1088  tons  of  provisions,  8nnttl  as  an  army  of 
WfiOi}  or  12,0(X»  may  be,  it  becomes  here  evident 
how  enormous  is  the  weight  to  be  movcil  whei* 
such  an  army  is  provided  witli  all  its  accompani- 
ments; ami  when  it  is  further  considered  tliat 
the  vi'liole  harl  to  bo  transported  to  a  distance  of 
SOW  miles  to  reaeli  the  Black  Hea^  the  magnitude 
of  the  undeiiaking  is  sufliciently  displayed.  Under 
tlie  dislocated  arrangements  of  our  tranflpoit- 
service,  it  was  a  work  of  great  labour  to  despatch 
twche  steamei^  by  the  £(»th  of  March,  containing 
a  littJc  more  than  10/K)0  otficei's  and  nicu.  Tli# 
^Lfjres  were  sent  on  two  plans;  in  the  first,  a  ship 
was  hired  at  so  mucli  |>er  ton  for  the  vo)  age, 
and  it  was  the  interest  both  of  the  government 
and  the  sliipowner  that  the  voyage  should  bo 
completed  as  quickly  as  possible;  on  the  other 
plan,  the  ship  was  hired  at  so  much  per  month, 
insomuch  that  the  owner  had  no  espceial  motive 
to  CKpedito  the  voyage.  Tlie  authorities  prefcrre*! 
the  former  of  these  plans^  but  were  often  obllge<l  to 
adopt  the  latter,  particularly  in  respect  to  the  large 
steamers.  A  sum  of  about  5(>s,  per  ton  pt-*r  month 
was  the  usual  average  rate  at  which  the  govcni- 
ment  hired  steamer's  j  and  thus  a  steamer  of  20CH) 
t^ins  burden,  employed  in  carrying  troops  to  the 
East,  cost  the  country  at  the  rate  of  i*5000  per 
months  The  government  w^ould  have  found  it 
much  cheaper  in  the  end  to  have  pm^chiised  tbo 
vessels  at  once:  but  men  were  wanting;  the  pay 
is  higher  In  the  eoimuercial  navy  than  in  the 
royiil  na\7;  and  anomalies  would  have  lieen 
introduced  by  the  entry  of  the  transport*  into  the 
rank  of  government  vessels.  Thu^,  the  chnrge 
upon  the  nation  ^va5  rci:idered  higher  because  tlie 
available  hands  were  too  few.  At  a  latei'  peri<^l, 
however,  the  government  ptnehased  the  lihm^n^tA 
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and  the  Prince,  two  noble  steamers  belonging  to 
the  fleet  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam- 
navigation  Company. 

But  it  was  not  alone  in  the  means  of  transport 
that  the  war  found  England  ill  prepared.  The  ord- 
nance store  had  fallen  to  a  low  condition  since  the 
former  war;  and  it  was  only  by  great  exertions 
that  it  could  be  augmented  during  1852.  Lord 
Hardinge,  commander-in-chief,  in  affording  infor- 
mation concerning  the  state  of  the  artillery  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  said :  ^  My  first  act,  on  taking 
office  in  March  1852,  as  Master-General  of  the 


Ordnance,  was  to  examine  into  the  state  of 
artillery;  and  I  found  the  number  of  guns,  fi 
batteries  for  Great  Britain,  to  be  about  fort} 
fifty,  and  those  of  the  date  of  the  battle  of  Watei 
I  proposed  to  Lord  Derb/s  government,  in  a  1 
memorandum,  my  reasons  for  considering  tha 
be  a  dangerous  condition  for  our  artillery  to  be 
and  I  reconmiended  that  300  guns,  and  two  wag 
to  each  gun,  should  be  immediately  prepai 
Lord  Derby's  government  assented  to  that  propo 
which  was  carried  into  efiect  by  the  succeed 
government.'*    When  the  ordnance  came  to 
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despatched  to  the  East,  vessels  wore  fVeighted 
especially  for  this  service;  and  with  every  gun 
were  sent  the  men,  horses,  ammunition-wagons, 
and  stores  requisite  for  one  gun,  in  order  that, 
when  landed,  each  consignment  or  detachment 
might  bo  complete  in  itself.  With  24  guns  were 
despatched  from  Woolwich  42  officers,  1090  men, 
961  horses,  and  124  ammunition-wagons. 

The  English  army  itself,  taken  in  its  totality, 
had  fallen  into  an  ill-organised  state  during  a  peace 
of  forty  years.  It  was  not  enough  that  conquests 
had  been  made  in  India,  China,  Birmah,  Kaffir- 
land;  it  is  not  by  such  conquests  that  an  army 
can  be  maintained  in  the  discipline  and  habits 
of  European  war&re ;  and,  indeed,  moirt;  of  these 
conquests  were  made  by  troops  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company,  calling  forth  only  a  smaJl 


amount  of  service  from  the  queen's  troops.  At  \ 
beginning  of  1854,  the  British  army,  besides  1 
Guards  composing  the  Household  Brigade,  o 
sisted  mainly  of  100  regiments  of  the  line,  indudi 
the  rifle  brigade,  together  with  8  local  corpe.  1 
cavalry,  including  7  regiments  of  dragoon-guar 
made  up  23  regiments.  The  artillery  numbei 
14  battalions.  The  23  regiments  of  dragoons,  li{ 
dragoons,  dragoon -guards,  hussars,  and  lixkoi 
together  vrith  the  horse-guards  and  2  regiments 
life-guards,  supplied  about  12,500  sabres ;  the  re 
ments  of  the  hne,  with  the  grenadiers,  Coldstreai 
fosileers,  and  rifles,  amounted  to  about  105,( 
infantiy.  Making  allowance  for  certain  deductio 
the  effective  army,  at  liie  end  of  1853,  soaro 
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leeeded  100,000.  It  received,  however,  two 
igmmtations^  shortly  before  the  commencement 
rtbe  war,  of  10,000  and  15,000;  and  in  that  state 
;  eomprised  about  4600  commissioned  officers,  9000 
on-eommissioiied  officers,  and  114,000  privates, 
toe  were  independent  of  a  few  colonial  corps, 
idi  M  the  Ceylon  Rifles,  the  Canada  Rifles,  the 
Isha  Fendbles,  &c.,  making  about  6000  or  7000 
Dore.  The  artillciy,  comprising  horse-artillery, 
iMt-irtillery,  engineers,  and  sappers  and  miners, 
limbered  about  17,000  men  at  ^e  close  of  1843 ; 
mt  about  the  time  of  commencing  the  war,  the 
mmber  had  augmented  to  nearly  1 9,000.  Glancing 
It  the  widely  spreading  British  dominions,  we 
)ecome  forcibly  struck  with  the  fact,  that  England 
an  have  little  to  spare  for  European  warfare  out 
)f  SQch  a  force.  The  30,000  queen's  troops  in 
India  may  bear  a  small  ratio  to  the  Company's 
inny  of  250,000  men ;  but  they  constitute  a  serious 
kdaction  from  the  imperial  army.  Then,  all  the 
nrioQS  colonies  must  be  so  circumstanced  as  to 
»mmand  military  aid  when  necessary.  The 
nmmander- in -chief  must  think  of  Gibraltar, 
xmtrolliDg  the  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean; 
)f  Malta,  the  small  but  important  military  position 
n  the  middle  of  that  sea;  of  the  Ionian  Islands, 
n  sQch  near  proximity  to  Turkey  and  Greece;  of 
lie  Cape  of  Grood  Hope,  and  its  neighbour  the 
Kaoritius;  of  the  rapidly  growing  Australian 
tilooies;  of  the  isolated  but  influential  positions 
it  China,  Singapore,  and  Ceylon ;  of  the  colonies 
fhich  occupy  so  large  an  area  in  North  America; 
if  the  scattered  West  India  Islands— all  required, 
then  the  war  broke  out,  a  share  of  mihtary 
protection  fhnn  the  mother- country.  When, 
herefore,  the  announcement  was  made  that 
O,r<io  men  would  be  despatched  to  Turkey,  to 
«  followed  by  12,000  or  16,000  more,  it  was  felt 

0  be  a  great  draught  from  the  British  army, 
lowever  small  to  contend  against  so  gigantic  a 
tower  as  Russia. 

This  British  portion  of  the  Allied  army  was 
tbced  under  the  command  of  Lord  Raglan,  who, 
s  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset,  had  during  many 
ears  been  mihtary  secretary  to  the  Duke  of 
TeUington.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  Earls 
r  Cardigan  and  Lucan,  Generals  Brown,  Evans, 
Ing^nd,  Bentinck,  Scarlett,  Campbell,  Pcnnc- 
lilier,  were  among  the  chief  officers  appointed  to 
le  Mq^edition. 

Great  was  the  excitement  when  the  several 
igiments  b^an  to  leave  our  shores  for  their 
Bitmation  in  the  East.  So  long  a  time  had  elapsed 
Boe  the  din  and  turmoil  of  war  had  been  heard 

1  fiogland,  that  a  new  generation  had  sprung  up, 
Imm  knowledge  of  the  costs  and  horrors  of 
irlkre  was  little  other  than  traditionary.  Two 
lOBthB  elapsed  before  any  cavalry  left  England, 
r  there  was  long  a  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
■Mportcd  through  France,  or  round  by  way  of 
fbfihar;  but  the  infantry  began  to  depart  at 
m  cod  of  February — a  month  before  the  actual 
MlBntion  of  war.    As  regiment  after  regiment 


embarked,  cheers,  tears,  good  wishes,  high  hopes, 
accompanied  them.  The  Fusileers,  quartered  in 
the  Tower,  were  among  the  first  to  depart ;  and 
when  the  cavalcade,  headed  by  the  band  playing 
inspiriting  airs,  emerged  from  the  old  fortress,  and 
threaded  its  way  through  the  busy  streets  of  the 
metropotis,  countless  thousands  watched  and  greeted 
the  soldiers  as  they  passed — ^not  that  all  understood 
the  real  nature  of  the  quarrel  which  was  to  issue 
in  battling ;  for  many  of  the  soldiers  could  never 
comprehend  why  they  were  called  upon  to  fight 
against  an  emperor,  merely  because  that  emperor 
had  behaved  wrongfully  towards  the  sultan. 
Setting  politics  aside,  however,  the  troops,  actuated 
by  an  esprit  dc  corps,  departed  cheerfilly  for  the 
p]ast,  resolved  to  maintain  the  honour  of  their 
flag  and  country  in  any  contests  in  which  they 
might  be  engaged.  Southampton  was  one  of  the 
chief  ports  of  departure ;  and  the  military  value 
of  railways  was  fully  experienced  in  the  faciUty 
with  which  troops  were  conveyed  from  London 
and  the  heart  of  England  to  that  port.  Cork  was 
the  chief  place  of  embarkation  for  the  troops 
despatched  from  Ireland.  Liverpool  was  another 
scene  of  active  operations.  The  embarkation 
of  the  88th  was  one  only  among  many  exciting 
scenes  which  that  town  displayed  during  the  early 
spring.  The  regiment  arrived  at  Liverpool  by 
railway  from  Preston,  and  marched  through  the 
streets  to  the  landing-stage.  The  troops  were  in 
high  spirits ;  but  there  was  the  usual  drawback  to 
their  enthusiasm.  '  A  number  of  women,  the  wives 
and  sweethearts  of  the  men,  were  taking  their 
adieus ;  and  it  was  most  painfhl  to  witness  their 
unrestrained  grief,  and  the  efforts  of  the  men  to 
comfbrt  them.  A  few  minutes  before  one  o'clock, 
the  order  was  given  to  march ;  the  band  playing 
several  bars  of  St  Patrick's  Day,  and  the  multitude 
cheering  heartily  as  they  set  out.      In  defiling 

through  the  streets old  men,  women,  and 

young  boys,  jostled  with  each  other,  and  struggled 
for  the  honour  of  shaking  hands  with  the  troops, 
who  were  greeted  with  good  wishes  from  all  sides.' 
The  Ripon  steamer  was  one  of  the  first  which 
conveyed  troops  to  Malta,  on  their  way  to  the  East. 
This  fine  vessel,  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  Steam-navigation  Company,  made  the 
passage  from  Southampton  to  Gibraltar  in  five 
days.  On  each  morning,  the  men  were  exercised 
at  Mini6-rifle  shooting,  firing  at  a  target  hanging 
from  the  end  of  one  of  the  ship's  yards  ;  while  in 
the  evening,  soldiers  and  sailors  joined  in  dancing 
and  singing.  As  with  the  Grenadiers  on  board 
the  Ripon,  so  with  the  Coldstream  Guards  on 
board  the  Orinoco,  all  went  well,  under  the  care 
of  the  conunanders  of  those  vessels.  It  was  on 
the  22d  of  February  that  these  two  vessels,  accom- 
panied by  the  Manilla,  received  detachments  of 
the  Household  troops  at  Southampton ;  and  on  the 
23d,  all  three  started  for  Gibraltar,  in  the  midst  of 
a  rough  sea,  which  tried  the  patience  and  good- 
humour  of  the  men.  A  space  of  fourteen  inches 
is   '  man-of-war's   allowance '   for   the  width  of 


BO 
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hammocks  cm  bnttni  ship,  but  the  GUcirJa  wero 
iilltjwct!  eight LTii  inches;  and  this  half- yanl  waa  in 
mai3v  histaiieeft  a  trt>nliled  rcgi^m  of  sc,i-gicknijjy!. 

Malta  Iteciuuo  a  scene  of  stnmgc  cxtiteuumU 
Steamer  after  Btoanier  arrived  during  iho  mouth 
of  Marth,  bringing  coiiBigntni^nts  *j(  t.rooiis,  untU 
the  little  island  wfw  almost  tilletl  U*  roplctifxi* 
Viiletta,  tho  chief  town,  hccfiin<s  bim*  m  a  fair ; 
and  lh<j  Malrese  made  a  tinG  Uurvo&t  oji  tUt*  <H;ai- 
sinn.  Besides  the  three  shjniuers  alreiidy  naiiiiHl, 
tho  Nttt^tirff^  tht^  Himahya^  the  VnlfHiti^  the  Enm^ 
tlio  Kmi^arm^  tiic  S*mmm„  and  ihv  Vuktta,  succes- 
siv*^lj  arrived;   aod  as  the  Irtjopa  eonre^^txi  in 


these  veftsel^  were  landed  at  Malta^  the  miUt 

tlirang  beeamo  very  |i:reni.     It  was  a  fine  adtievc 
iiier*t  of  that  ma^iificcnt  vtoamcr^  the  //-     ' 
at  that  tinje  thehirg^ist  s^hip  in  the  world- 
ir>(iO  mi'ti  from  rijoioutli  I    "   "      : 
and,  indeed,  tho  steamera  1 

i!<>ni|ianieH  invarialdy  ecliir.L'U  Uu   Jtu    ! fLii4iflli(( 
to    the    governtnent    cTiifih»red    hi    ibis    <crviv 
Among  lu,u(*(^  or  12,ti^' 

a  Kinalt  number  of  hi  i 

and  reidniiip  were  to  bo  trxjuaUd.  In  t*ne  k-^w^I 
the  pr\ivi>i**os  were  krnWs  efiokt^dj  in  ancither — ttmj 
gQVDrumcnt  stcanier  ^moom — the  machmc?ry  wen  I 


VALKTTAi 


wron^,  and  tho  voyage  was  rendered  roiy  tedione* 
For  the  most  part^  however,  tho  men  landed  at 
Valctta  iu  higU  spirit ;  and  those  who  had  money 
t4>  spend,  whether  offieers  or  privates,  met  with 
little  dillkulty  in  so  doing.  Every  Maltese  work- 
man found  immediate  and  inee&^nt  eniployment, 
to  iupply  tho  numberless  little  wants  of  so  large  a 
body  of  persons. 

The  provisioning  of  thiis  unoccupied  anny  became 
a  matter  f*f  much  importanee.  Tlxat  the  troo[>3 
wei-e  idly  detained  at  Malta  for  many  \s  eeks,  was 
a  subject  of  regret  both  to  officers  and  men ;  and 
severe  strietures  were  miule  h\tih  at  home  and 
abrL>ad  on  the  go^  crninentj  concerning  the  enforce- 
ment t>f  tliis  ifilenesa.  The  delay  was  occitsioned 
parOy  by  tho  indecision  of  the  home  authorities, 
arid  partly  by  tlie  necessity  of  acting  in  concert 
with  tlic  French  ■  Init^  explained  as  it  may  be»  the 
long  detention  at  Malta  w^as  injuriouB  to  the  object 
in  view,  which  would  have  been  better  secured  by 
au  earher  advanc^e  fri^m  that  i^hmd  to  GaUipoIl  or 


Constantinople.  In  a  fonner  para'^aph,  the  liuko 
of  Newe^^Uc'B  arrangemeitt  is  adverteil  to,  whereby 
it  was  expected  that  if  lOjOUO  nicn  were  dwipiitched 
to  Malta  by  swift  steamers,  t]iey  n*ight  l^e  f*^^ 
warded  theneo  to  Galh|>oli  liy  ^liliiig- vessels;  while 
tho  steamtTiS  returned  to  Engl a» id  far  ILi^titX*  more, 
wliidi  would  in  ilmt  case  [vroc^Hhl  direct  to  the 
Levant  witliont  landing  at  Maltiu  Tho  plan  mrgbl 
perhaps  have  It  ceo  jnditious;  but  it  d<iew  not 
e)iplain  the  unprofitable  detcDtiou  of  the  fmst 
IU/M.H}  at  that  inland.  The  comnn^sariat  ofBcom 
were  incessantly  engaged  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the^e  tit^ops?.  The  ruginiontM  arriu'il 
more  rapidly  than  these  function ariea  were  pre- 
paretl  for  them;  and  it  was  alleged,  in  iU*fcnce, 
tliat  the  inst ructions  eent  out  fittm  England  v^erc 
tardy  and  inKotfici en t.  Hometimes  eoal,  BK>iiictimf« 
lanips  and  candles,  sonietinies  the  more  importJiut 
items  of  food  anrl  forage,  were  deftcient  in  tpmntity 
at  tlie  ten  til  of  the  camps*  Tho  livestuek  on  tL« 
island  diminiiihed  xqtj  rapidly  when  the  troopi 
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dind  to  t)i€  resident  {Hipulation,  and  tlie 
pJit  nfficcra  were  dcapatx^bed  to  Tunis 
xinj*  Tiiscmt  was  wiade  and  baked 
r  30,1  JiM)  jsouihIh  per  day,  [>aj'tly  for 
inption^  timl  partly  to  accnnnulate  a 
c  East.  Thfiiro  was  a  kiiidlina^s  of 
j)(/t  a  fikOfidnebti  of  appli cation ,  in 
e  giwernmcnt  arrivni^'ement^.  For 
t  tlw  tnfddk*  of  March,  a  Treasury 
LKtK'd,  w'hL'rcl»y  direclmnF!  wtTc  given 
**iuiat  ilcpartnii^it  for  ;  the 

tlUju<jrs,  prestcrvtHl  [■  injco- 

\  riee,  and  BeukU  imrloj  for 
clcs  of  diet  wcro  in  addititm  (o 
ntj  ratiQm  of  Urcad  and  meat^  and  to  be 
in  detail  at  t^Kir  nca.rc^t  wholesiile  cost, 
payment  uf  iluty,  a  nil  excluding  Liicoii  ve- 
ins, tlms  leaving;  the  public  to  bear 
Inch  would  be  incurred  ft.»r  frei^dif, 
otiitr    ijicidcntal    cliargei.*      The 
der  which  these  different  articles 
dulivcriHi    in    bulk    by    the   com- 
vnch  re]Lrii*ient,  and  tlten  distributeii 
'■"  b^ft  hi  tbc  ccniimander-in*chief  to 
lirtT  btniig,  to  fix  a  limit  t*:*  tlie 
„*,.  ,^,4   to  rtlheei's  and  lueMj   in  order 
bnon  thtjfi  cotiferred  might  not  be  coil* 
other  jfurpoaes  thai*  the  soldiers'  benefit, 
li Alice  of  thb  preeantioii  was  pointed  out 
rtwttirj"  uiinute,  H  being  rerr  naturally 
that  in  the  article  of  heer/e^pecially,  the 
of  onr  troops  were  likely  to  undergo 
m  service  in  the  Kast,    The  fulfil- 
linute,  however,  was  B*.*arcely  rendered 
al>^r  tlio  triMipg  left  Malta, 
end  of  Mai'ch,  Sir  Oeor^ro   Brown, 
hv  officers  to  wliom  the  inatiagemeut  of 
SditioTi   wm  ir^trujited,   landed  at  M^dta ; 
agement*  were  forthwith  made  to  transfer 
!>!t   from   that   island    to   Galhpoli.     The 
wi  town  ifi  a  seaport,  on  the  Straits  of  the 
lie*.     It  is  situated  in  a  peninsula  which 
n  sMjuthvvard  from  the  mainland  of  Turkey , 
on  the  «ast  by  tlie  Dardanelles,  and  on 
by  the  Gulf  of  Saroa  or  Xeros,     The  sea 
fruin  Malta  to  Gallipoli  is  about  750  miles, 
jguthem  point  of  Greece,  and  threading 
the  numerous  i&lands  forming  the 
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Grecian  Archipelaj-ro :  having  the  kingdom  of  Greece 
on  the  west  or  left  hand^  and  Aiia  Minor  on  the 
emt  or  right  Iiaud*  To  this  place  it  wai^,  durmg 
Ajtril,  that  the  British  trooi>s  were  conveyed  from 
Maltfi^  in  consignments  or  detachments  of  «ueh 
magnitude  as  the  ships  available  could  accommo- 
date. ^Irs  Young— better  kiio\^u  by  her  earhcr 
name  of  Mrs  Poatans,  as  the  authore?!s  of  various 
worki^  relatinj?  to  India — wlio  w;is  at  Malta  and 
Gallipoli  during  this  stirring  period  of  1^54,  hits 
given  a  lively  description  of  the  scenes  which 
preceded  and  accompanied  the  embarkation. 
'  After  pasaing  about  a  month  in  tliis  fashion — 
all  racket  and  anival  at  Valet ta,  all  l>i]&tIo  and 
conftision  in  the  harboui"Sj  all  anxiety  and  dia* 
traction  at  the  Ijarracks — the  order  came  for 
the  gallant  regiment  to  advance.  Then  came  a 
scene  baffling  all  deseri[)tioD,  The  square  within 
the  fine  new  bajTacks  of  Yederla  was  crowded 
with  Maltese^  tning  hard  to  dispose  of  ba^age- 
animala  of  all  dcseriptions^the  blind,  the  halt,  iJio 
spavined,    the    vicious — donkeys,    mules,    horses, 

pomes Tlicn  the  packings  tlie  exchaiiging, 

the  selling  superfluous  eomfoits;  the  collection  of 
a  feiv  staudard  edildes;  the  saddles  to  be  mended 
at  the  last  moment;  the  tin  dinner-servict^B — of 
two  plates,  one  dish,  and  a  driuldng-cup — to  l>c 
made  complete;  the  camp  bedsteads  and  stools 
to  be  selected;  the  parading,  the  drumming,  the 
orders  and  counter-orders;  the  private  fiying  of 
bacon  and  eggs  for  otTK^i-s*  breakfasts — olteu  by 
the  officers  thenisclve&— on  the  most  doubtful  fires, 
and  in  the  most  unworthy  frying-pans;  ami,  at 
last,  the  embarkation  on  board  the  Vesumm 
steamer  I  Tiie  crowdingj  the  discomfort ;  the 
luxury  of  on©  officer,  who  was  alloNveil  to  lie  on 
the  floor  in  the  surgeon**  cabin,  with  bis  feet  under 
the  chest  of  drawers ;  tho  misery  of  another,  taken 
on  boai'd  so  ill  as  to  be  scarcely  considered  out 
of  danger  for  the  voyage !  But  at  last  it  ended  j 
and  at  Funset  of  the  Cth  of  April,  away  steamed 
the  C^dopJff  with  her  troublesouie  ImrdLn  in  tow^ 
to  arrive  in  a  dreadful  snow-storm  in  the  Darda- 
nelles!, and  to  land  at  Gallipoli  in  as  much  misery 
as  the  newly  arrived  on  Turkish  soil  [>erhapfi  ever 
endured.  Of  this,  however,  I  was  not  a  personal 
witness,  intending,  as  I  oventtmllj  did,  to  follow 
in  the  wake  of  tlio  ^rnnde  armie  by  some  more 
tranquil  means/* 

With  more  or  less  of  such  discomforts  as  usually 
accompany  landsmen  levheu  afloat,  the  IO,0iK> 
British  aoldicrs  were  conveyed  from  Malta  to  tho 
Dardimelles  ;  and  10,(X>0  or  12,0fW  more  were 
afterwards  conveyed  frcjm  England  without  an 
intermediate  detention  at  Malta, 

It  becomes  necessary  now  U}  notice  the  French 
preparations  for  war^  eoineident  witl^  and  in 
furtherance  of,  Jhe  operations  of  their  Allies. 

When  the  war  was  al*mit  to  commence,  the 
French  newspaper  Le  Pays  gare  a  detailed 
account,  apparently  from   trustworthy  sonrcesij  of 

*  Ottr  Camp  in  Tlirld^,  and  thi  Witjf  to  if,  p,  19  p 
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the  organisation  and  amount  of  the  French  army 
at  that  time.  According  to  this  document^  the 
directing  or  controlling  power  of  the  army  consisted 
of  a  general  staff,  a  staff  corps,  and  a  private  staff 
for  the  artillery  and  engineers ;  there  were  in  it 
7  marshals  of  France,  80  generals  of  division,  160 
generals  of  brigade,  and  560  officers  of  the  staff,  fh)m 
the  rank  of  colonel  to  that  of  lieutenant  The 
hulk  of  the  army,  consisting  of  infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  engineers,  was  thus  constituted : — 
The  infantry  was  composed  of  100  regiments,  of 
3  battalions  each ;  20  battalions  of  foot  chasseurs ; 
3  regiments  of  Zouaves  and  2  of  the  foreign 
legion,  with  3  battalions ;  3  battalions  of  native 
shaq)shooters ;  3  of  African  light  infantry;  and, 
lastly,  a  few  companies  of  veterans.  The  100 
regiments  of  the  hno  could  afford  immediately 
2  battalions  of  1000  men  each,  and  had  also 
the  means  for  recruiting  with  a  third  battalion 
from  the  reserve.  The  9  battalions  of  Zouaves, 
the  6  of  the  foreign  legion,  the  6  of  the  sharp- 
shooters and  of  the  light  infantry,  were  on  a 
war-footing,  and  could  furnish  from  20,000  to 
25,000  men  ready  at  once  to  enter  on  a  campaign. 
Of  the  20  battalions  of  the  foot-chasseurs,  10 
were  organised,  and  10  in  course  of  organisation ; 
they  numbered  1200  men  each,  able  to  give 
war-battalions  of  1000  men.  The  force  of  the 
French  infantry  ready  to  enter  on  a  campaign, 
while  leaving  good  staffs  of  regiments  at  their 
depots  in  France,  was  thus  estimated  at  240 
war- battalions,  or  240,000  men.  The  cavalry 
was  composed  of  12  reserve  regiments,  20  of 
cavalry  of  the  line,  20  of  light  cavalry,  all  with  6 
squadrons;  and  8  regiments  of  light  cavalry— 4 
of  African  chasseurs,  3  of  Spahis,  and  1  of  Guides — 
with  6  squadrons.  The  mounted  troops  gave, 
consequently,  300  squadrons.  Each  of  the  52 
regiments,  with  5  squadrons,  could  immediately 
furnish  4  war-squadrons  of  130  horses  each ;  and 
the  8  regiments,  of  6  squadrons,  700  horses  each. 
Thus  the  force  of  the  cavalry  ready  to  enter  on 
a  campaign  was  estimated  at  from  32,000  to  35,000 
sabres,  leaving,  to  keep  up  the  regiments,  the  fifth 
squadrons,  of  good  cadres  and  of  young  horses.  The 
artillery  was  composed  of  14  regiments,  of  16 
batteries ;  and  in  addition,  1  regiment  of  ponton- 
niers,  of  12  companies ;  13  companies  of  military 
workmen  ;  4  squadrons  of  flying-artillery ;  and  5 
companies  of  veteran  artillerymen.  The  force  of  this 
artillery,  ready  for  battie,  was  360  guns,  and  from 
28,000  to  30,000  men,  including  the  flying-train. 
The  engineers  formed  3  regiments,  with  2  battalions 
each,  or  6000  men.  The  total  force  of  the  army 
able  to  enter  at  once  on  a  campaign  was,  conse- 
quentiy,  nearly  300,000  men  and  60,000  horses; 
wliile  the  military  organisation  of  France  provided 
the  means  of  raising  this  army  to  a  much  higher 
number,  if  occasion  required.  The  above  analysis 
referred  to  the  beguming  of  the  year  1854 ;  but 
levies  were  soon  afterwards  made,  which  increased 
the  disposable  force  at  the  service  of  the 
government. 


The  course  of  strategy  marked  out  by  the  French 
government,  doubUess  with  the  concurrence  of 
their  EnglLsii  allies,  was  embodied  in  the  instruc- 
tions which  the  Emperor  of  the  French  drew  up 
for  the  guidance  of  Marshal  St  Amaud,  to  whom 
the  command  was  given.  The  chief  paragraphs 
of  these  instructions,  which  were  dated  the  12th  of 
April  1854,  were  the  following : — 

'  In  placing  you,  marshal,  at  the  head  of  a  French 
army,  to  flght  at  a  dlBtance  of  more  than  600  leagues 
from  our  mother-country,  my  first  recommendation  it 
to  have  a  care  for  the  health  of  the  troops,  to  spare 
tiiem  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  give  battle  only  after 
having  made  sure  first  of,  at  least,  two  chances  out  of 
three  for  a  favourable  result. 

The  peninsula  of  GaUipoli  is  adopted  as  the  principal 
point  of  disembarkation,  because  it  must  be,  at  a 
strategical  point,  the  basis  of  our  operations — that  is  to 
say,  the  place  (Tarmes  for  our  depots,  our  ambulances, 
our  provision-stores,  and  whence  we  may  with  &cility 
either  advance  or  re-embark.    This  wUl  not  prevent 

{rou  on  your  arrival,  should  you  deem  it  adviaable,  from 
edging  one  or  two  divisions  in  the  barracks,  which 
are  either  to  the  west  of  Constantinople  or  at  Scutari. 

As  long  as  you  are  not  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
the  spreading  of  your  troops  cannot  be  attended 
with  inconvenience,  and  the  presence  of  your  troops 
at  Constantinople  may  produce  a  good  moral  effect; 
but  if,  perchance,  alter  having  advanced  towards  the 
Balkan,  you  should  bo  constrained  to  beat  a  retreat,  it 
would  be  much  more  advantageous  to  regain  the  coast 
of  GaUipoli  than  that  of  Constantinople ;  for  the  Russians 
would  never  venture  to  advance  from  Adrianople  upon 
Constantinople,  leaving  60,000  good  troops  on  their 
right.  If,  nevertheless,  there  should  be  the  intention 
of  fortifying  the  line  from  Kara-su,  in  front  of  Constan- 
tinople, it  should  only  be  done  with  the  intention  of 
leaving  its  defence  to  the  Turks  alone ;  for,  I  repeat  it, 
our  position  would  be  more  independent^  more  redoubt- 
able, when  on  the  flanks  of  the  Russian  army,  than  if 
we  were  blockaded  in  the  Thracian  peninsula. 

This  first  point  established,  and  the  Anglo-French 
army  once  united  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
you  must  concert  measures  with  Omar  Pacha  and  Lord 
Raglan  for  the  adoption  of  one  of  the  three  following 
plans : — 

1.  Either  to  advance  to  meet  the  Russians  on  the 
Balkan. 

2.  Or  to  seize  upon  the  Crimea. 

3.  Or  to  land  at  Odessa,  or  on  any  other  point  of  the 
Russian  coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

In  the  first  case,  Varna  appears  to  me  the 
most  important  point  to  be  occupied.  The  infantry 
might  be  taken  there  by  sea,  and  the  cavalry  more 
easily,  perhaps,  by  land.  On  no  account  ought  the 
army  to  go  too  far  from  the  Black  Sea,  so  as  to  he 
always  in  free  communication  with  its  fleet. 

In  the  second  case,  that  of  the  occupation  of  the 
Crimea,  the  place  of  landing  must  first  be  made  sure  o^ 
that  it  may  take  place  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy, 
and  that  it  may  be  speedily  fortified,  so  as  to  serve 
as  a  point  iVappui  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  (tf  a 
retreat. 

The  capture  of  Sebastopol  must  not  be  attempted 
without  at  least  half  a  siege-train  and  a  great  number 
of  sand-bags.  When  within  reach  of  the  place,  do  not 
omit  seizing  upon  Balaklava,  a  littie  port  situated 
about  four  leagues  south  of  Sebastopol,  and  by  means 
of  which  easy  communications  may  be  kept  up  with  the 
fieet  during  the  siege. 

In  the  third  case,  my  principal  recommendation  l»— 
never  to  divide  your  army ;  to  march  always  with  aU 
your  troops   united,  for  40,000  compact  men,  Mf 
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,  __  J  •lirayi  jcii  iropcimg  force  j  diTided^  on 

icoount  of  scarcity  of  proTiaionB,  to 

>  lo  in  iiicli  miiiincT  at  always  to 

ii  on  one  point  within  twetity^foiir 

ditirg,  you    tonn  diffet^nt    columni, 

ralljiDg-poiol  at  aomo  diiUnce 

pimomj,  tbat  JOfOm?  of  them  imiy  be  attacked 

i  drlre  back  Ihe  RdssliiRf.  ^o  not  go  b^oad  the 

i  iitu^t  be  concartM 

... i  -- f.     There  are  only 

where  the?  fafety  of  the  army 
ij  you  miglit  iu:t  on  your  own 

nlon   and  Marseilles  were  the  Southampton 

|Xtvcrpf»ol  of  Franco  in  tliti  bufij  tpriug  of 

Fi  '    ing  morts  exteiieiv^ely  a  inilitnry 

ti  lud.  aod  being  nearer  tlie  sctjnc 

ii>ii,  it  wiu  !rc»ni  the  out&ct  agreed  that  the 

Jtli  wrny  in  the  East  should  ha  Riorc  iiwiaert*us 

[tlie  EngHsk,  viIuU*  the  Engligli  fleet  was  to  bo 

namrmus  ihun  tho   Fivneh,     Tho   French, 

a  mil  "  military  orgati- 

ibati    ■  <i  in  their  plans 

colly  arifi  4jiiickly*  Toidnii  and  Harseilli'a, 

e^t  French  ports  in  the  ^lediterranean, 

ivii  with  inilitiiryand  na\al  preparations, 

crowdixi  with  shipping: ;  the  quays 

litary  KtorcK ;  the  barracks  filled  with 

lujtt'lK  ^x'cupitid  by  officers  about  Ut 

ffk ;  tlio  cftvahy  horsen  located  in  temporary 

^fbn    '.rfillrcy  grfwlmJly  appt^jaching   the 

I'tn;  dealers  and  vcudera  of  all 

■•■'   -t  during  the  auunj-ttmc  of 

/  dUcuK^inpf  and  aetivoly  ^je*- 

iiirr^  and  ahL^do-eanip  hurrying 

kl  fh),  tcj  receive  and  commnnieato  orden? — all 

I  luake  these  southern  French  porta  foci  of 

Ivity  and  excitement.     It  was  nbout  the 

eii  when  the  embarkation  commeiiee<l. 

L?h  tn:M>pa  were  packed  on   board  ship 

dy  tba.n  tlieir  Englbh  allies,  in  reference 

liber  of  trcM:*p3  to  the  tonnage  of  each 

lie  acre w-fit  earner,  the  ifean  Bart^  received 

er»,  befides  the  crew  necessary  to  naTigato 

Bret  convoy,  of  about  20,000  troops,  was 

in  f\x  rjr  ^i'Vi.^w  divtsions,  as  folIowB:^ 

!^dh,  Alger ^  Jean  Bart^  and 

1  jO  men  and  Si5  horses  in 

/.     ,1    '  >  t\  C^li^^^  Mei^or^j  an  d 

'J      '  1 1  or<e3  in  the  Mourttf^ 

,  X''  ';  1130  men  and 

In  r    .  V  mid  Brandmi ; 

,  in  the  j\  ;  46G3  men 

I  in  t  h  L  .;..„,...„...,,  J  „.,  .:  Mtt^  A  ihatrme^ 

^ton ;  and  the  re*t  in  the  fJhristupka 

I  whole  of  tlie^e  vessels  saiJeti  within 

day»  iif  rach  other ;  and  further  contingents 

ir    •      ■-Mjfe  at  a   later  date*    Thv  men 

i  tclxed  from  Toulon  ;  the  cavalry 

"mtiniuong^    provisions,    and    articles    for 

apamii,   mostly  from   Marseitiei,   at  which 


port  more  than  300  veasela  were  IVoightod  tor  their 
conveyance, 

Malta,  by  an  arrangement  lietween  the  two 
governments,  was  adupted  as  a  midway  resting^' 
place  for  a  few  French  troops,  in  addition  to  the 
English  who  ha<l  arriie^l  j  and  thus  the  little 
island  became  Rtill  more  vivacious  and  bustling. 
The  Christopkf^  Cohmht  and  the  Miitrai^  which  bad 
left  Franoe  on  the  19(h  of  March,  arrived  at  Malta 
on  the  23d,  hrmging  Ounorid  Caurohertj  General 
BoHquet,  General  Mailimproy,  about  50  other 
oflicer^i  and  BOf)  or  94)0  soldiers.    It  was  a  strange 


¥teath  Soldiers  tad  ZosKre. 

^ccno  to  the  men,  MaJta  bad  never  before  been 
trodden  by  English  and  French  troops  at  the  same 
timet  except  during  the  heat  and  passion  of  war ; 
and  the  soldiers  now  gazed  at  each  other  with 
intense  curiosity.  Tlia  dresa  of  the  Highland  regi- 
meots  was  a  wonder  to  the  French  troops  j  while 
the  Arab-like  Zouavea  of  tlie  French  were  no  less 
an  object  of  attention  to  the  English*  But  cuiioaity 
and  wonder  soon  gn  ve  place  to  enthusiasm ;  the 
troops  *  fraternised  '*-to  use  a  favourite  French 
t4:^nn — with  great  heartiness,  and  the  national 
anthemfi,  G^  Save  tke  Qt4f»^  and  Pariani  pemr  hi 
S^tie^  were  eschang»jd  from  ship  to  ship,  and  hand 
to  band,  in  eomphmentary  style.  The  Eouaves 
were  originally  n.  tribe  of  Arab^,  in  or  near  the 
regency  of  Algeria,  Wlieii  the  French  efifected  an 
occupation  in  that  country,  some  of  the  Zouavoa 
agreed  to  join  their  army ;  and  being  active, 
fearless,  and  dashing  fellows,  they  l>eeame  great 
iHvoiiriles  *  young  Parisians  joined  their  corps, 
although  in  distijiet  com  panics ;  and  by  degrees 
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there  was  established  a  regular  branch  of  infantry 
under  the  name  of  Zouaves — French  in  composition 
but  Arab  in  dress,  and  fitted  for  a  particular  kind 
of  service  in  active  warfare.  The  Zouave  dress  is 
picturesque — an  open,  simply  ornamented  jacket 
of  blue  cloth,  faced  with  red  ;  an  under-tunic  of 
red,  descending  to  the  hips ;  a  broad  silken  sash 
coiled  round  the  waist ;  dazzling  scarlet  pantaloons, 
very  full  above  the  knee,  and  gathered  in  folds 
just  below  it ;  embroidered  yellow  leather  greaves, 
covering  the  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle ;  a 
red  fez  cap,  with  a  roll  of  cloth  at  the  edge  to 
protect  the  head — such  was  the  dress  of  the  sun- 
burnt Zouaves,  upon  whom  the  British  troops  gazed 
in  the  harbour  of  Valetta.  The  full-pantaloon cd 
Zouave  and  the  kilted  Highlander  might  well 
scrutinise  each  other  with  some  curiosity. 

The  sojourn  of  the  French  at  Malta  did  not 
amount  to  a  residence.  A  troop-laden  ship  would 
anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Valetta  for  a  day  or  two  ; 
and  the  officers  and  a  few  men  would  take  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  exchange  civilities  with 
their  allies.  The  beginning  of  April  found  French 
as  well  as  English  soldiers  tossing  on  a  frequently 
stormy  voyage  towards  the  Dardanelles.  The 
officers  reached  their  destination  in  many  ways 
— some  via  Marseilles  and  Malta,  some  by  way  of 
Vienna  and  Trieste,  while  others  took  the  sea-route 
from  Southampton  to  Gibraltar  and  the  Levant. 
Not  only  was  Malta  a  central  point,  touched  upon 
by  many  regiments  l>oth  of  the  French  and  English  ; 
but  it  was  rendered  available  in  some  respects  as  a 
cle|:>ot  for  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  was  visited  also  by  the  French  admirals. 
Added  to  tliis,  it  was  a  station  at  which  mail- 
steamers  stopped  on  their  way  from  Southampton, 
Gibraltar,  and  Marseilles,  in  one  direction ;  and 
from  Trieste,  Constantinople,  Syria,  and  Alexandria, 
in  the  opposite  direction.  Hence,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  turmoil,  activity,  money-spending, 
polyglot  loquacity,  and  belligerent  speculations, 
of  which  Malta  was  the  scene  during  the  spring 
of  1854. 


PROCEEDINGS    AT    OALLIPOLI,    PERA,    AND 
SCUTARI. 

A  strange  scene,  too,  was  presented  to  the  quiet 
Turks,  when  the  Allies  soon  afterwards  took  posses- 
sion of  Gallipoh.  The  singular  oblong  peninsula, 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,*  forming  one  side  of 
the  Dardanelles,  is  well  fortified,  to  maintain  the 
rights  of  the  Porte  in  respect  to  the  passage  of 
ships  through  those  straits;  thus,  Bovali  Ealessi, 
Kiamleh  Kalessi,  Dyrmen  Bounoun,  Killis  Bahar, 
Kamasieh,  and  Seetil  Bahar,  are  all  fortified  posts 
in  the  Chersonese,  near  the  southern  mouth  of 
the   Dardanelles,    mounting    from    200    to    300 


•The  Greeks  frequently  applied  their  name  for  a  peninsula 
{Cheraoitfsus)  in  geography.  Thus,  Thracian  Chenonetua  viw  tho 
name  for  the  ncnlnsuki  now  nnder  notice ;  while  the  Crimea  was 
the  Taurioa  Chertoncsua. 


guns,  and  fEu^ed  by  a  Une  of  yet  more  strongly 
armed  forts  on  the  opposite  or  Asia-Minor  side 
of  thtf  straits.  Higher  up,  however,  where  the 
straits  terminate  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora^  and 
where  Gallipoli  is  situated,  military  arrangements 
are  less  prominent ;  and  the  12,000  or  15,000 
inhabitants  of  that  town— a  medley  of  Tiu^ks, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  and  Jews — occupy  themselves 
with  a  peaceful  trade  in  com,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 
Such  a  place,  then,  could  not  have  been  otherwise 
than  disturbed  by  an  impetuous  rush  of  military 
men  from  the  West. 

Tho  French  preceded,  by  a  brief  interval,  their 
English  allies  in  their  arrival  and  encampment  at 
Gallipoli;  or,  rather,  although  both  continued  to 
arrive  for  some  weeks,  a  French  regiment  was  tlic 
first  to  make  a  landing.  One  consequence  of  this 
soon  appeared.  War  is  more  a  matter  both  of  busi- 
ness and  of  pleasure  to  a  Frenchman  than  to  an 
Englishman ;  in  accordance  with  this  tendency,  the 
French  troops  made  their  new  home  comfortable 
in  a  very  brief  space  of  time ;  and  in  so  doing, 
appropriated  tho  best  of  everything,  leaving 
inferior  accommodation  to  the  English  who  were 
to  follow  them.  It  was  not  simply  an  exempU- 
fication  of  the  proverb,  *  First  come,  first  served ;' 
but  those  who  came  first  were  better  able,  by  their 
previous  habits,  to  make  the  best  of  that  whidi 
was  available. 

By  the  first  week  in  April,  4000  French  troops 
were  encamped  in  and  near  Gallipoli,  nnder  the 
command  of  General  Canrobert ;  and^  to  assist  them 
in  fortifying  the  peninsula — a  plan  at  one  time 
proposed,  but  only  partially  carried  out—a  body 
of  English  sappers  were  employed.  It  was  on  the 
5th  of  the  month  that  the  Chlden  FUtet  anchored 
off"  Gallipoli,  bringing  the  first  contingent  of  the 
regular  British  army  ;  and  by  the  21st,  there  were 
no  fewer  than  22,000  French  and  5000  English 
soldiers  in  the  peninsula,  cooped  up  in  quarters 
ill  prepared  for  their  reception.  There  is  a  defi- 
ciency of  water  near  the  town ;  and  for  this  and 
other  reasons,  partly  strategical,  a  camp  was 
formed  at  Bulair  (Blejar,  Boulehar,  Bulari),  seven 
or  eight  miles  higher  up  the  peninsula  than 
Gallipoli,  and  overlooking  the  Gulf  of  Saros. 

GaUipoli  presented  at  that  time  a  motley  spec- 
tacle to  the  troops  who  successively  arrived.  Tbc 
elements  of  the  East  and  the  West  were  there, 
mingled  in  utter  confusion.  Possessing  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  Turkish  town — ^narrow,  crooked 
streets,  dilapidated  houses,  filthy  roadways,  pic- 
turesque mosques  and  bazaars — ^it  had  idso  the 
living  accompaniments  of  such  a  town.  Turks 
squatting  on  their  shop-boards,  smoking  their 
pipes,  and  marvelling  why  the  English  and  French 
are  always  in  such  a  hurry;  women  with  their 
veiled  faces  and  yellow-booted  feet,  gliding  along 
the  streets ;  children  rolling  about  and  glorying  in 
the  mud  ;  dogs,  large,  shaggy,  fierce,  and  dirty, 
picking  up  the  offal  which  scavengers  should  have 
removed— such  was  Turkish  Gallipoli  Then 
there  were  the  Greeks,  Jews,  and  Armeniaiu^  who 
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-   *"-:.i?  portion  of  tbe  populatknij  eacli 

t^ostumc*     To  these  wete  added 

naini  L^nglislj  swildier,  the  neat  and  qui<at- 

nflenaijj    tho    kilted    Highlander,    the 

i*rt*ii  FrerKhnmn,  the  dasliing Zouave, 

©kingf  iilHjut  for  thtjir  quartere  in  the 

own  Imusi^s  of  tlie  town.     The  Turkish 

ri  luoki'd  U|tun  all  tliis  in  quiet  aniaze- 

I  ■:  why  fio  muny  English  and  French 

litis  Si?ttlu  down  at  a  jilace  so  far 

\tiom  the  l)aimlH.%  \yhc?re  Omar  Pacha  at 

Umc  would  Lava  Imm  glad  of  tlicir  aid. 


The  Enghsh  officers  and  men  complained  seriouslj 
of  the  discomforts  to  which  the  imperfect  arrange- 
ments of  Uie  home-government  suhjected  tbcni. 
The  very  first  day  was  enough  to  dishearten  them  j 
for  when  tho  Ghldm  /7eeee  arrived,  tliere  w^as  no 
pilot  to  shew  her  where  to  anchor,  tjo  ono  came 
off  to  her  from  the  ehoi^,  no  British  f!ag  fihewe<i 
that  she  was  expected  and  weloi^med,  no  British 
consul  or  inteqircter  was  at  hand ;  and  when,  on 
r.liL*  folbwinjp  morning,  the  officers  landed,  they 
iiad  to  kmru  that  lioi'scs  "w  ere  scAroi^lj  obtainahic ; 
Uiat  food  waj  dimr;  and  that  tho  French  had 


-^^^ 


A^^' 


■\-x- 


CALLrrOL,!* 


all  tht^  I  test  lijcahtios  in  and  near  tlic  town. 

Tacha,  the  Turkish  governor^  eftectcd  all 

-will  could  accomplish  ;  but  he  could  not 

allipoli   fiuddenlj  eapaVde  of    accommo- 

ic^  its  or*  1  i  n ary  number  o f  i  nmat^^s,    Th e 

fotind  quart i^rs  in  the  Turkish  part  of  Uie 

mid    tho    Enghsli   in  the   tireck — that  it^, 

ittcr  did  so  attvr  having  lieen  cooped  up  two 

n  lialf  in  the  GMen  Fiei^c^  in  GallijKjli 

a    ttuiusand    soldiers   having    been   bo 

need,  Wcause  no  s efficient  arrangements 

marlo  for  receiving  them  ou  sliore.     It 

not  improve  the  temper  of  these  men  to  see, 

Iriij  theao   two  or  three  days^  French  vesaek 

e  and  tainl  their  contini^cnts  of  troops  with 

and  ci'lerity, 

^t  a  later  date,  when  complaints  reacbcil  the 
pt»-;f<*vertiinetd,  direct  dtiniak  were  frecjuentlj 
iu  jiarlmment  concerning  their  truth  ;  and 
"  '  miii%  tfjgether  with  tlie  details  of 

l»e  fore  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
fnanj  mouths  aftonvards,  it  appears 


that  the  discomforts  oit^/U  inA  to  have  been  expe- 
rienced^ if  the  diflerent  parts  of  tlic  government 
macliine  liad  been  titted  for  harmonious  workiBg; 
but  it  was  this  Tvant  of  harmony  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  evd.  The  Duke  of  Kewcastle,  when 
examinwl  by  tho  Scbastopol  Committee,  was  a^ked 
whctlicr^  in  hh  cajiaeitj  as  minister  of  war,  he  had 
sought  information  as  to  tfie  capabilities  of  Turkey 
to  fiimish  supplies  for  the  wants  of  the  army ;  to 
which  he  replie*!  :  * 

*  Dirfetions  were  given  to  the  cominissariat  offlceri^ 
wIjo  were  sent  out  at  Urn  very  commenceitt?ni^-uii  the 
Ttli  or  8th  of  February,  Inquiriei  as  to  the  cipabiliLiea 
of  the  country  vcte  oot,  hi  the  tint  luBtaucei  made  in 
Bulgtirin,  but  were  confined  to  lloumdia — tlie  firat 
object  being  to  ic^nd  iTOopfl  to  GallipolL  Commisiiiry- 
gencr^  Smith  wiia  leiit  from  Corfu,  he  being  to  a 
certain  extent  acquninied  Miih  tlie  languages  of  the 
Eait,  Greek  and  Italian,  lie  had  pTovidcil,  I  l>elieTe, 
generally  £{)eaktng»  euftkient  supplies  before  the  arrival 
of  any  troops  at  alt  at  Gallipoli.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reconiaicntlation  of  Sir  J*  Durgoyue,  oii 
strat^gicAl  grounds,  that  GaUlpoU  wat  occupied ;  that 
offlc^a  opimon  being  confirmed  by  that  of  Coloael 
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Ardent,  who  Uad  lieen  Bent  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
Erench  for  a  iunllar  purpoao. 

What  <tep»  were  takea  to  prepare  for  the  reception 
of  troops  At  GalUpoli  ? — InAtruct^oris  were  git'eti  to  the 
coniiui^Bariat,  who  were  informed  of  the  imtnter  of 
troops  for  whom  they  would  have  to  provide. 

Did  yott  receire  Information  that  they  had  provided 
for  the  wanU  of  the  army  when  it  came  ? — I  did  not 
receive  any  inch  information  from  tlje  cotnmiNariat 
directly*  I  twaa  not  then  under  me.  The  oommiasaTiat 
eorretpooded  with  the  Tteaaoryj  and  from  the  latter 
deparlmcnt  I  receircd  information  of  tU  movementB. 
1  should  My  vaat  BuppUei  of  all  kindfl  were  sent  fSrem 
I^ppland. 

Wh*at  supplies  did  you  expect  to  find  in  the  country 
where  the  army  waa  to  bo  Bent? — Principally  fresh 
moatf  and)  of  course}  bread  to  the  gr^atetit  extent  to 
which  it  could  be  obtained.  In  upprehenaion  of  the 
posaibility  of  the  supply  of  bread  thero  failinpf^^  a  large 
supply  of  biflctiit  wa«  sent  out  from  this  country. 

As  to  forage  for  horses  i — I  considered  ttiat  ought  to 
bo  provided  in  that  country^  but  proviaion  waa  never* 
thele«a  matlo  for  Mending  out  hay  from  England,  I 
apprehend  none  of  tlrnt  hay  wan  landed  at  Gallipollf  as 
it  waa  sent  fhim  here  in  salUng'Te^seta,  which  would 
not  arrive  uotil  after  the  troops  had  left  QallipoU.  No 
cavalry  was  landed  at  that  place. 

But  the  infant Tj  had  all  tlieir  wants  supplied  at 
GaUipoli  ? — At  Ural  there  were  complaints  ■  but,  to  the 
beat  of  my  recollection,  more  of  want  of  transport  than 
of  proriaiona/ 

Till  a  minister  was  flirther  asked,  whctlicr  there 
had  not  been  a  great  want  of  means  of  transport 
at  GaUipolL  Hia  reply  waa:  *I  gannot  lay.  It 
was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  oommiHa^riat  to 
proTide  such  transport  as  was  needed  j  whether 
they  have  any  justification,  I  cannot  mj.  My 
imprc^ion  is,  that  there  had  been  cotiBiderahle 
didiculty  in  procuring  animali  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  altbongh  there  waa  none  o oarer  to 
Constantinople.  I  waa  not  aware  of  any  difficulty 
having  arisen,  until  I  received  an  intimation  of 
it  through  a  private  source/ 

Sadly  fhjtxuent  were  the  install ces,  in  the  earlier 
months  of  the  war^  in  which  tho  British  officials 
at  home  were  ignorant  by  whom  instmctions 
ought  to  have  been  given ;  and  equally  ignorant 
whether  tho  instnictions^  when  given,  bad  or  had 
not  been  properly  carried  out, 

Aa  more  and  more  troops  arrived  at  Gallipoli, 
new  camps  were  formed  outaido  the  town  ;  and  in 
these  camps  the  superiority  of  the  French  commis- 
sariat arrangements  was  speedily  exhibited,  in  the 
better  supply  of  the  men  with  tents,  food,  fuel,  and 
medicines.  The  French  landed  with  their  baggage- 
trains,  and  conveyed  their  stores  to  the  camping- 
ground  with  great  quickness  ;  the  English  had  to 
seek  for  vehielet  and  animala  of  draught  beforo 
they  conld  move.  The  commissaries  worked 
actively  and  willingly  j  hut  they  were  too  few  in 
number ;  and  bad  not  tbc  advantage  of  a  well- 
orgAniaed  system  to  work  upon.  Such,  in  like 
manner,  was  tho  case  with  the  medical  department 
of  tlie  British  troops  at  Gallipoli ;  the  surgeoiss  were 
few;  and  there  was  unaccountable  delay  or  neglect 
in  forwarding  the  medicine-chesta  irom  Malta,  At 
a  time  when  the  4tl3,  28th,  44th,  60th,  and  93d 


regiments  were  all  in  or  near  Gallipoli,  aa  weU  u 
the  rifle-brigade  and  many  sappers  and  engineerBi 
any  dislocation  in  the  commiEsaHat  and  medical 
departments  waa  sure  to  be  felt  with  some  severity 
and  dissatisfaction,  Soldiera  have  a  tendency  to 
make  the  best  of  circumstancos  as  they  arise; 
jct  many  such  letters  as  the  following,  l^m  an 
officer  of  the  fiOth,  found  their  way  into  the  EngUsh 
newspapers  during  the  spring  of  1864  : — 

Our  encampraent  is  ve^r  wretched,  and  hardly  tny^ 
thing  except  the  men'a  rations  to  be  got  to  eat;  no  ' 
beer,  or  anything  but  mm — ^'one  gill,''  the  same  u 
the  men.  The  commisaartat  in  dreadfully  managed: 
nothing  of  any  sort.  The  French  have  everything— 
boracs,  provision  a,  good  tentsj  and  every  kind  of  pro- 
tection agiutiftt  contlugenciea.  To-roorrow  momiagj 
wc  march  at  six  o^etock  to  another  encamping-ground, 
where  w©  are  to  throw  up  trencheBj  and  to  remain  for 
two  moo  tit  a ;  it  is  about  seven  miles  from  this  place; 
the  ground  is  beautiftjlly  ftituat^,  overlooking  the  Bsf 
of  Gallipoli-  It  wouM  he  a  good  lesson  to  aome  of  oar 
government  to  take  a  lesson  fVom  the  ITrench  :  the  caw 
and  attention  paid  to  their  troops  are  perfect*  I  had 
to  purchase  a  mule,  and  pay  j£ll  for  him.  Everything 
ia  dear.  I  cannot  get  auy  tea  to  drink  ;  I  ahould  have 
found  it  a  great  comfort.  The  street!  are  horriblef  and 
the  town  ia  bad>  I  never  eaw  anything  to  eqiul  it 
anywhere.  We  are  all  obliged  to  sit  on  the  ground^ 
and  eat  what  we  can.  My  breakfast  consiata  of  a  piece 
of  brown  bread— no  butter,  and  no  milk  j  and  till 
yesterday  our  men  got  no  breakl^t*  We  get  eggs, 
and  they  are  the  only  things  to  stand  by  at  pre^ent^ 
aa  the  meat  «erved  out  ia  so  bad  no  one  can  touch  it 
We  have  no  potatoes,  or  any  other  kbd  of  vegetablft, 
ezct^pt  onioua^  It  ii  really  more  than  a  Joke^  and  all 
owing  to  the  very  bad  management  of  our  cammiasartat 
department/ 

Here  we  see  that  tho  commifisaHat,  w^hether  in 

fault  or  not,  bad  to  bear  the  burden  of  censnrn 
— a  burden  which  those  officera  doomed  exceed- 
ingly unjust.  A  private  in  one  of  the  regi- 
ments wrote  home  thus:  'The  French  are  one 
hundred  years  iu  advance  of  ua  in  regard  to 
military  equipments  ^r  the  field.  We  are  loaded 
like  packhorscs,  with  our  knapsacks,  cross-belts, 
with  sixty  rounds  of  ammunition,  haversack,  and 
an  article  termed  a  *'  canteen/'  shaped  like  a  batter 
firkin,  wliich  would  wear  out  a  pair  of  trousers  in 
a  month.  We  were  nicely  fooled  at  home  as  to 
getting  all  the  things  furnished  to  us  at  about  cofit* 
price.  We  were  to  get  the  best  London  porter  at 
4d.  per  quart — I  have  not  seen  a  drop  of  porter 
since  I  c^mehere.'  This  ^London  porter'  grievance 
was  bitterly  dwelt  upon  by  the  men ;  owing  to 
clumsy  management^  the  casks  of  porter  were 
far  away  from  the  spot  where  the  beverage  waa 
needed. 

The  mmn  bulk  of  troops  remained  idle  several 
weeks  in  and  near  Gallipoli ;  but  some  of  tbfi 
regiments,  as  lately  mentioned,  sought  quarters 
at  Bnlair.  Tho  idleness  was^  however^  not  shared 
by  the  engineers  or  sappers,  who  wore  employed 
in  forming  a  series  of  field-works  and  intrench- 
ments  across  the  peninsula.  Much  diversity  of 
opinion  seems   to   have   existed   concerning   the 
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of    tlufl    arrangEimcnt  ;    for,    irroipecUve 
Imprabnbility  that   the    Euesians  won\d 
9Q  fhr  ioiitluvard^  tliore  was  a  deficioncjr 
1  and  irattT  in  tlitj  ChoraoQese  ;  nad,  mtjrty 
lost  of  Xh&  pro\i8ioDS  for  tha  comiuiisariat 
be  bmtight  from  tlie  Aeiatic  side  of  the 
ielk«*    Bo  the  explanation  what  it  may, 
the  rnmp  uf  tb©  sajvpers  and  miDers,  and 
iientfi,  wii3  OD  the  gentle  slope 
ii   GallipoU  and  Btdair,  about 
from  the  former  and  tbree  from  the 
Bulair,  tlie  peuinsnU  nanowa  to  an 
than  three  miles  in  width,  between 
ielles  and  the  Gulf  of  Saros ;  livtrench- 
and  earthworks  wetfr  carried  across  thij 
and  a  fort  constructed  about  midway  in 
\,  <br  the  defcnt'c  of  tho  position.     English 
iTOops  worked  in  turnj  to  eonslmet 
vc    poBt^;    and    by    degrees    there 
trench  7  feet  deep   by  13   broad   at 
a  purapet  and  banquette  formed  of 
tig  out  of  the  trench.    The  28th  and 
mgimL^nts  wei^e  quarter^fd  nvar  these 
ir  camp  tun  sifted  of  streets  of  beU- 
Thi?  Frt>nt;h  eami*  av^s  not  far  distant ;  and 
■Tiiuls  of  visitings  between  the 
I  ions.     The  extreroo  noTeUy  of 
;t  doubt  in  some  minds  concem- 

jl  Mich  the  soldiers  would  regard 

er ;  ttud  L<>rd  Raglan  deemed  it  prudent 
the  following  order  : — ^  The  commander  of 
livaili?  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
upon  the  army  the  necessity  of  main- 
tho  strictest  diseipline ;  of  respecting  poi-sons 
|jt*rty,  aod   the  laws  and  usages  of  the 
they  have  lieen  sent  to  aid  and  defend ; 
ly  avoid! DjL,'  to  eater  mosfjues^  churehe^, 
private  dwellings  of  a  people  whose  habits 
liar  and  unlike  ttioso  of  other  nations  of 
Lord  Raglan  fiUly  rcHes  on  the  genei*als 
er  t officers  of  the  army  to  aftbrd  him  their 
In  the  suppression  of  disorders;  and  he 
Uy   hopes   that   the    troops    themselves, 
to    support    the    character    they   hare 
^bewlien.*,   will    eudeayonr    to   become 
of  ol>edienee»  order,  and  of  attention 
without  whieh  suceess  is  impossible, 
hrouM  be  evil  instead  of  advantage  to 
i€>sc  cause  their  sovereign  has  deemed  it 
to  e-'pouse.     The  army  will,  for  the  first 
a  ted  with  an  ally  to  whom  it  has 
I  the  British  nation  to  be  opposed  m 
d  for  many  centuries.    The  gallantly  and 
lilitary  qualities  of  the  French  army  are 
\  of  history;   and  the  alliance  which  ha* 
;>ecn    forme*!  will,  the  commander  of  the 
trunt^,  be  of  long   duration,   as   weU  as 
stive  of  the  most  impoitant  and  the  happiest 
Lord   Eaglan   ii   aware,  from  personal 
V-"*'  'I    widi    tlie    distingoishod   general 
eti  to  com  maud  the  French  army, 
OL   ^-viuaud,  and  many  of  the  raperior 
that  evi'rj^  dispoi^ition  exists  through  their 


ranks  to  ndtivate  the  best  understanding  with  the 
British  army,  and  to  co-operate  most  wamdy  with 
it  He  entertains  no  doubt  that  Her  Miyosty*8 
troops  are  animated  with  the  same  spirit,  and  that 
the  ju3t  ambition  of  each  army  will  he  to  acquire 
the  confidence  and  good  opinion  of  each  otlier.* 
Any  doubt  on  this  matter  was  spee^hly  dispelled  ; 
the  troops  groete*!  each  other  heartily  on  all 
occBsions ;  and,  indeed,  the  *  fraternisation*  was 
at  times  so  cxeessive,  that  a  Zouave  and  a  High- 
lander on  one  oecaeiou  partially  exchanged 
dresses  under  the  mfluenee  of  an  exhilarating  cup, 
and  appeared  at  muster  the  next  morning  in 
strange  motley — kilt  and  baggy  red  trousers  having 
changed  places. 

The  sojourn  at  aud  near  Gall i poll,  while  it 
shewed  that  the  organisation  of  the  various 
departments  of  the  French  army  is  more  complete 
than  that  of  the  English^  revealed  also  the  fact, 
that  the  French  private  soldier  is  a  better  manager, 
a  better  caterer,  than  the  English*  He  knows 
how  to  make  the  best  of  such  supplies  as  nre 
obtainable;  how  to  provide  ingenious  substitutes 
for  such  apphances  as  may  he  wanting.  In  or 
near  Bulair,  the  English  troops  sufiered  many 
annoyances  through  defects  iu  the  eommiFsariat^ 
which  they  had  not  adroitness  enough  to  remedy ; 
whereas  the  French  hunted  about  for  eggs,  caught 
tortoises,  gathered  herbs,  and  prepared  dishes  and 
*  potages,' which  perfectly  astonished  their  Angh can 
neighbours.  The  French  soldier  is  encouraged  iu 
the  practice  of  numerous  emploj'menta  and  con* 
trivances,  which  render  essential  service  duj'ing 
the  precarious  events  of  a  campaign. 

The  month  of  May  waif  far  advanced  before  any 
considerable  number  of  the  troops  made  a  move 
from  GaUipoh  towai'ds  the  scenes  of  warfaix^  in 
the  Black  Sea.  There  had  been  a  long  detention 
at  Malta ;  there  was  now  a  long  detention  at 
Gallipoh.  Tlie  necessity  for  fortifying  the  country* 
around  OallipoH  seems  to  have  been  overrated ; 
and  thus  the  labours  of  many  weeks  were  ren* 
dered  of  no  avail  The  Turks  marvelled  greatly  at 
the  proceedings  of  the  Enghsh  and  French,  Omar 
Pacha  was  at  that  time  maintaining  a  desperate 
struggle  with  the  Russians  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Danube;  and  it  was  fuUy  expected  by  the  Osm  units, 
tliat  their  western  Allies  would  have  advanectl  at 
once  to  Bhumla  or  SUistria^  to  assist  them  in  tlieir 
heavy  trial.  But  the  generals  were  in  commnntcar 
tion  with  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  ;  (ho 
aml>assadors  were  in  correspondence  with  the 
diplomatists  at  Vienna  j  the  diplomatists  were 
receiving  uistnictions  from  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
and  St  Petet^burg ;  and  thus  military  operations 
were  retarded  by  the  obscure  and  fluctuating 
course  of  diplomacy.  The  officers,  for  the  most 
p^rt,  arrived  in  tbo  East  long  alter  th^  troojis* 
8ir  George  Brown^  on  the  pari  of  the  English,  and 
General  Canrobert,  on  the  part  of  the  French, 
accompanied  the  earliest  contingents  to  Galll|ioli, 
towards  the  close  of  March,  to  prepare  the  en* 
campments*  but  the  commanders  and  the  princes 
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arrived  much  later,  aud,  in  most  cases,  steamed  on 
towards  their  quarters  at  Constantinople  without 
stopping  at  GalUpoli.  On  the  22d  of  April,  Sir 
do  Lacy  Evans  and  staff  arrived;  on  the  23d, 
General  England  and  staff;  on  the  2d  of  May, 
Lord  Eaglan  and  Lord  do  Ros ;  a  day  or  two 
afterwards.  Prince  Jerome  Napoleon  ;  on  the  7th, 
Marshal  St  Amaud ;  on  the  9th,  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge.  Reviews  and  inspections,  courtesies 
and  visitings,  followed  these  arrivals :  pleasant  in 
themselves,  but  absorptive  of  fine  days,  which 
should  have  been  appropriated  to  active  operations 
further  north. 

As  wo  have  traced  the  two  armies  from  the 
English  and  French  shores  to  Malta,  and  from 
Malta  to  Gallipoli ;  so  docs  it  now  become  neces- 
sary to  follow  them  to  Pera  and  Scutari,  w^herc 
another  detention  awaited  them. 

At  this  point  it  is  desirable  to  attend  a  little  to 
the  topography  of  the  region  around  Constanti- 
nople; for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  well  to  know 
why  other  nations  have  so  eagerly  sought  to 
possess  this  magnificent  locahty ;  and,  on  the  other, 
a  knowledge  of  tho  topography  is  essential  to  a 
due  comprehension  of  tho  relations  which  Con- 
stantinople bears  to  the  Dardanelles  and  Gallipoli 
on  the  south,  to  Scutari  on  the  east,  to  Adrianoplc 
on  the  west,  to  the  Bosphorus  and  Varna  on  the 
north.  Constantinople  is  thirsted  for  by  the 
Russians  as  gold  by  the  miser:  czar,  princes, 
*  patriarchs,  priests,  nobles,  serfs — all  inherit  more 
or  less  the  tendency  to  regard  Constantinople 
as  one  of  the  great  prizes  which  destiny  has 
in  store  for  Russia.  The  longing  for  this  splen- 
did locahty  underlies  many  aggressive  schemes. 
Whether  the  secret  archives  of  France  or  Austria 
contain  the  outhnes  of  any  plan  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  city  of  the  Bosphorus,  the  world  may 
perhaps  one  day  know  ;  but  that  Russia  has 
entortaincd  such  dreams,  is  as  i)lain  as  noonday. 
The  knowledge  of  this  fact  inspires  dread  in  the 
rulers  of  other  nations ;  and  it  is  thus  that  may 
be  explained,  in  part^  the  perpetual  interference  of 
other  powers  in  the  afi&irs  of  Turkey. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  such  another  position 
for  a  commanding  city.  It  controls  the  only 
outlet  from  the  greatest  of  European  lakes  to  the 
greatest  of  European  seas  ;  for  although  the 
Euxine,  under  its  modem  name,  is  the  Black  Sea, 
it  has  most  of  the  characteristics  of  a  lake.  Con- 
stantinople almost  touches  Asia ;  for  while  the 
city  itself  is  in  Europe,  Scutari,  a  sort  of  suburb, 
is  in  Asia ;  they  are  separatefl  by  the  channel  of 
the  Bosphorus.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
tills  Bosphorus  is  a  mere  rent  in  the  land,  caused 
by  some  geological  convulsion,  or  by  the  impetuous 
rush  of  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  to  find  an 
outlet ;  if  such  be  the  case,  Europe  and  Asia 
were  once  joined  at  this  point.  In  commanding 
the  Black  Sea,  Constantinople  commands  also 
tho  commerce  of  the  fine  wheat^growing  countries 
on  the  northern  margin  of  that  sea,  watered 
by  the  Don,  the  Dnieper,  the  Boug,  tho  Dniester, 


and  the  Pnith.  In  the  same  way,  and  for  the 
same  reasons,  Constantinople  is  the  key  which  un- 
locks the  treasures  of  the  Danube  and  of  Southern 
Germany ;  the  produce  of  Bavaria,  Austria, 
Hungary,  Servia,  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Bul- 
garia, naturally  seeks  Uie  Danube  as  tho  easiest 
and  most  profitable  outlet;  but  this  produce  cannol 
leave  the  Black  Sea  for  the  Mediterranean  anlesi 
Constantinople  permit.  Again,  Constantinople  u 
on  the  great  highway  from  Europe  to  the  regions 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  Tigris,  and  the  Indus— a 
highway  which,  though  superseded  in  great  d^rec 
since  steam-navigation  developed  its  power,  is  yel 
followed  largely  by  the  Armenian,  Greek,  and 
Persian  merchants.  As  if  to  render  this  extraor 
dinary  spot  still  more  powerful  as  a  commercial 
and  political  watchtower  over  the  Bouth-easten] 
comer  of  Europe,  it  has  a  second  narrow  strait 
almost  under  its  immedi«ite  control  The  waters 
of  the  Black  Sea  flow  through  tlie  Bosphorus 
into  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  or  Marmara  (the  ancient 
Propontis\  and  thence  into  the  Mediterranean 
through  the  narrow  but  deep  channel  of  the 
Dardanelles  {IleUcspoiUus), 

Is  it,  then,  strange  that  nations  should  have  cast 
a  longing  eye  at  such  a  commanding  position  ;  oi 
that  struggles,  both  diplomatic  and  warlike,  should 
have  resulted  from  the  wish  to  possess  it  f 

The  topography  of  Constantinople  must  be 
described  in  brief,  as  a  means  of  rendering  intel- 
ligible the  positions  which  the  English  and  Frencb 
troops  took  up  in  May  1854.  The  city  is  built  on 
undulating  ground,  fronting  both  the  Bosphorus  and 
the  Sea  of  Marmora,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  a  wedge-shaped  promontory.  The  opposite 
coast  of  Asia  is  so  near  to  the  point  of  this  wedge, 
that  a  boat  can  be  rowed  thither,  across  the 
Bosphorus,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Exactly  at 
the  point,  the  wedge  is  split  into  two  by  the 
magnificent  harbour  called  the  Golden  Horn, 
which  runs  up  north-westward  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  city.  Thus  the  Turkish  metropolis  consists 
essentially  of  three  distinct  parts,  all  combining  to 
fonn  one  great  city,  although  separated  by  channels 
of  deep  water :  Constantinople,  the  city  proper, 
frequently  called  Stamboul — although  this  name  is 
sometimes  applied  by  the  Turks  to  the  entire 
city — containing  the  Seraglio  and  the  chief  public 
buildings,  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  on  another  by  the  Sea  of  Marmora; 
Pera,  containing  the  residences  of  the  foreign 
ambassadors,  with  Galata,  tho  *  Wapping*  of 
Constantinople,  and  Tophan6,  a  Uttle  higher  up— 
occupy  the  jutting  peninsula  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  Golden  Horn,  and  on  the  other,  by  the 
Bosphorus ;  while  Scutari  is  in  Asia,  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Bosphoms,  and  immediately  opposite 
Constantinople.  The  whole,  collectively — including 
Pera,  Galata,  Tophan6,  Scutari,  and  Stamboul— 
form  the  Turkish  capital,  and  contain  a  population 
variously  estimated  at  700,000  to  1,000,000.  No< 
only  is  the  actual  site  of  the  city  undulating,  but 
it  is  bounded  by  higher  ground  landward.    Thii 
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o  imjiiirU  a  beautiful  appearauct? 

,  aiici  u  4l*!groe  of  mlubritj  ami 

iiicii  w<juM   not  (jlherwise   ejcist    in 

j!tig  tfj  the  Turks,     Constantinople 

fceaJthy  lir^c/ijs  IVora  all  sides,  and  the 

of  the  strcefa  assists  in  eArrvingf  off  all 

I  de«|i  wuti*r    Tlnj  depth  of  the  water  in 

,  thi*  iHilden  If  urn,  ajui  ih«  Sea  of 

iitly  incrt'Oi^o^  l>iith  the  magnificence 

Seal  vajtio  ikf  tlic  site,     'f  ht^  uccajsional 

ii\  iht'^  liluindnGt  jinjiply  of  ]inre  water  by 

piAjUeducts  from  artiildal  rescrvuira  ten  or 


twdvo  milc5J  inlan^i,  and  the  numerouR  pnblic 
fountains,  all  tend  towiirds  the  |*nnfication  of  the 
city,  Notwithstanding  the  disappointment  ex- 
pressed by  traveller  at  the  dissolnng  c*f  mRny 
bcantifnl  views  when  Conutantinople  is  actually 
entered  J  it  does  not  appear  that  the  streets  are  so 
filthy  as  those  in  many  other  Turkish  towns,  excijpt 
in  the  humblcT  trading  disrtrici'i  near  the  water ; 
althougfi  on  other  grounds  there  la  suffieient  re^on 
for  discontent  at  tlie  mean  and  dilapidated  appear* 
a«eo  of  most  of  the  houses  and  huQdings.  Thero 
i»  only  one  really  long  street^  exteuding  from  the 
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TiJK  EiMlTUOKCTl. 


i  wali^  uf  the  8orai  or  Seraglio  to  the  Adrian ople 

all  tlie  rt>it  upe  short,  narrow^  crookedj  anil 

|fort]«»t^«     Tlif^y  hnve,  tot»,  a  dull  and  deserted 

tiixi*     Indec<],  this  feeling  of  desolation  Is 

•irti^tHl    in   a   reinarkaljle   degree  at   many 

lx>th    wilbiTi  ami   witbont    Constantinople 

[ia?kablc   c*»nsii]eiing    the   largene'^s    of   the 

liatiiiD.     InimcMl lately  beyond  the  magniticent 

built  by  the  Uretk  emperors,  but  nttorly 

iCted  liT  tlieir  Moslem  snci'essors,  the  waste  and 

«re  at  once  obi^ en-able,  to  ^vlueli  a  ntyrt 

aebmcboly  interest  is  imparted  by  the  white 

totTil4*<  and  dark   uvpre8f*eH    of  numoiHiiU^ 

i-tn  the  city»  Ibe  narrow  streets 

|f]  i  m^re  narrow  by  the  projecting 

fc%  Uuictd  aTjd  closi!j  most  jealously  ;  or, 

be  tuA  prcjient,  the  nt reels  are  rendered 

►w  dull  anil   iikhume  to  the  eye  by  the 

of   'rlTid-rTvsi    ,iltii;/i^ther,    nothing:   beiug 

*  - 1  ly  Lut  lo  w  and  n  a  I'ro  w 

3  icy  have  the  Turks  to 

oil!   buildiDgf,  that  they  have  even  left 


untouched  the  breach  in  the  city-wall,  Ihrongli 
l^  hich  the  Ottoman  army  entered  Constantinople 
4*M)  years  ago,  when  Sultan  Mohammed  couquereil 
these  regions  from  the  Em[ieror  Palifologus : 
the  rent  m  fsiniply  frin^^ed  with  straggUng  trees 
and  bmahwood.  The  old  Greek  stnictiire^  in 
the  city,  too,  have  been  allowed  to  fall  utterly 
to  ruin.  One  among  many  indicant  writers  hiis 
l)itterjy  reproached  the  Turks  for  tliia  mattetv 
^Even  tho  coldest  philosoplier,*  he  says,  *  could 
scarcely  lament  the  passing  away  of  a  race  who 
never  frtuided  but  one  civilise*!  empii^  in  the 
world  (Granada),  and  who,  from  the  pulfying 
iniluence  of  Moliamtnedanii^m,  liave  d*jne  notiang 
for  art,  science,  or  literature,  dtirhip  the  4iK> 
yeara  that  they  have  iiossessed^  in  wealthy 
ieiaure,  one  of  the  finest  cuuntnt's  upoTi  cartli  ; 
who  have  done  worsse — wlio  have  suRfcretl  the 
smuH  to  eoUect  upon  lier  fttoried  monument?,  and 
the  jirido  of  her  palaces  and  t^wer??  to  crumble 
into  dust,  Where  stood  tlie  Forum  of  Constaritine, 
the  fotmder  of  Uio  dty,  with  its  portioos  and  lofty 
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columns  of  porphyry?  Where  is  the  colossal 
statue  of  Apollo^:  supposed  to  be  the  work  of 
Phidias  ?  Where  Is  the  stately  Hippodrome,  with 
its  statues  and  obelisks? — ^the  Baths,  with  their 
threescore  statues  of  bronze? — ^the  Circus? — the 
Theatres  ? — ^the  Schools  ? — the  marvellous  treasures 
of  antiquity,  which  would  have  been  standing 
to-day  had  they  fidlen  into  other  hands  ?  Alas  ! 
every  one  is  destroyed,  and  the  thoughtM  traveller 
may  look  in  vain  for  anything  to  remind  him  of 
the  thousand  glories  of  the  past'  If  the  doom 
of  Turkey  were  pronounced  by  an  art-student,  the 
race  of  Osman  would  unquestionably  fall  to  rise 
no  more. 

In  respect  to  the  accommodation  for  the  Allies 
in  the  earlier  months  of  the  war,  the  waters  around 
Constantinople  were  of  much  importance.  The 
Golden  Horn  constitutes  a  splendid  harbour — safe, 
capacious,  and  beautiful;  and  it  is  adequate  to 
the  accommodation  of  an  enormous  conunerce — 
far  larger,  it  must  bo  candidly  confessed,  than 
Constantinople  is  ever  likely  to  have  as  a  Turkish 
city.  But  it  is  the  Bosphorus  that  a£fords  the  most 
magnificent  prospect.  Glowing  descriptions  without 
number  have  been  given  of  the  whole  locality.  The 
Earl  of  Carlisle  lupplies  a  lively  sketch,  not  so 
much  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Bosphorus,  as  of 
the  celebrated  points  oonoeming  which  guides  and 
interpreters  have  something  to  say.  Under  date 
of  10th  August  1653,  he  has  this  entry  :  '  Steamed 
down  to  Constantinople.  Mr  Skene  was  with  me, 
and  made  an  incomparable  cicerone  for  the 
Bosphoruiy  telling  me  the  tenants  of  the  long  line 
of  palaces,  and  their  histories.  This  was  the  house 
of  Mehemet  All  of  Egypt.  This  is  the  house  of 
his  chief  rival^  old  Khosrew  Pacha,  now  living 
there  at  ninety-six ;  he  has  filled  the  office  of  grand 
vizier  fbr  fifty  years  altogether,  with  various 
breaks,  and  still  retains  many  of  the  simple  habits 
of  his  origin  as  a  Circassian  shepherd.  Here 
Darius  Hystaspes  crossed  the  strait  on  his  Scythian 
expedition ;  here  he  sat  on  the  rock  to  witness 
the  passage ;  the  inscription  on  the  stone  to  com- 
memorate it,  which  was  formerly  known  to  exist, 
has  not  been  discovered.  The  ground  on  either 
side  is  now  occupied  by  the  tall  round  white 
towers  of  the  forts,  the  Rumili  and  Anatoli  Hissars 
— Castle  of  Europe  and  Castle  of  Asia :  the  first, 
built  by  Mohammed  II.  before  the  capture  of  the 
city,  still  goes  imiversally  by  the  name  of  the 
conqueror.  From  that  window,  or  rather  slit  in 
the  wall,  he  used  to  examine  the  means  of 
approaching  the  capital.  Under  that  low  culvert, 
in  the  after-destination  of  the  place  as  a  prison, 
the  bodies  were  floated  into  the  Bosphorus.  The 
European  fort  is  built  on  the  most  ikntastic  plan, 
to  imitate  the  Arabic  letters  of  the  word  Moham- 
med. On  one  side  is  Balta  Liman,  on  the  other 
Unkiar  Skelessi,  both  famous  in  the  annals  of 
modem  treaties.  This  rapid  bit  of  current  is  the 
Sheitan  Akindesi,  or  Devil's  Current;  so  said 
to  be  called  because  a  sultana  had  been  angered 
by  seeing  a  Christian  congregation  coming  out 


of  a  church  on  a  Sunday,  and  had  immediately 
given  orders  for  the  destruction  of  the  church; 
whereupon,  on  her  return,  her  boat  was  upset, 
and  all  saved  but  herself.  It  was  in  that  long- 
spreading  house  in  the  bay  that  the  sister  of  the 
present  sultan,  the  wife  of  Halil  Pacha,  kept  long 
watch  over  her  boy,  to  avoid  the  law  which 
doomed  all  the  male  children  of  the  sisters  of 
sultans  to  immediate  death ;  and  when  at  last 
she  found  that  the  child  had  been  strangled,  she 
died  herself  from  the  shock  very  soon  afterwards. 
This  tragedy  has  happily  put  an  end  to  the 
practice.  That  very  long  facade  is  the  house  of 
Fuad  Effcndi,  whom  Prince  Menchikoff  found 
the  other  day  prime  minister,  and  refused  to 
visit.**  The  carl,  like  most  travellers,  was  struck 
with  the  contrast  between  the  distant  beauty  and 
the  near  squalor  of  the  Turkish  metropolis. 
'On  landing  and  walking  up  to  Messiri's  Hotel 
at  Pera,'  he  says,  *I  was  struck  far  beyond 
my  expectation  with  the  ruggedness,  the  narrow- 
ness, the  steepness,  and  the  squalidness  of  the 
streets ;  an  impression  which  the  extension  of 
my  walk  through  Galata  (the  old  Genoese  , 
quarter)  and  Constantinople  proper  (Stambool), 
materinJly  aggravated.  I  could  not  see  the  dose 
dwellings  and  bazaars,  the  mangy  dogs,  and  the 
swarms  of  human  kind,  without  wondcoring—not 
that  the  plague  has  ever  got  there,  but  that  it  has 
ever  got  out  again.' 

Such  is  the  region,  with  its  mingled  beauties 
and  deformities,  towards  which  the  En^^ith  and 
French  troops  were  conveyed  on  their  way  firom 
Gallipoli  to  Yama. 

By  agreement  with  the  Turkish  government, 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  reception  of  a 
portion  of  the  British  troops  in  a  large  pile  of 
buildings  at  Scutari,  forming  the  new  barracks; 
while  others  were  encamped  at  Unkiar  Skelessi 
The  33d,  41st,  49th,  77th,  and  88th  regiments  thus 
found  a  temporary  location  on  the  east  of  the 
Bosphorus.  One  of  the  famous  voyages  of  the  Ema- 
laya  was  from  Malta  to  Scutari,  with  2100  souls 
on  board — a  number  perhaps  unprecedented  in 
the  annals  of  sea-transit.  When  landed,  the  officers 
and  men  tried  to  while  away  the  time  as  they  best 
might — still  marvelling  when  and  where  they 
should  meet  the  Russians,  against  whom  they 
expected  to  have  had  to  contend;  some  ran  foot- 
races, and  some  played  at  cricket — ^a  game  which 
many  of  the  astonished  Turks  are  said  to  have 
almost  lost  their  senses  in  endeavouring  to  com- 
prehend. By  the  third  week  in  May,  the  above- 
named  regiments  were  further  augmented  by  the 
7th,  19th,  23d,  30th,  47th,  93d,  and  95th,  together 
with  the  Rifles  and  three  battalions  of  the  Guards. 
Of  cavalry,  there  was  yet  none ;  and  the  artillery 
was  rendered  very  incomplete  by  deficiency  of 
horses.  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff  had  before  this 
arrived,  and  frequent  inspections  of  the  troops  took;^ 
place.  The  weather  was  becoming  hot ;  the  BUppi 

*  JHary  in  Tkarkish  and  Greek  Wwteri,  p.  IlL       *$ 
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ft«i|il«tit]y  tiuc  lUck'tit;  and  iijtin 

eliofn   \n»n?    «L  l    pnihing    on    to 

tnme  i>r  niTttre  exertion      The   uDth  regi- 
ifrif  od  tt>  swell   the  tiumbtTB  at  Bcutnri ; 
\jltM  CAtmby  oQicurs   hIjo^    but  without  the 

j  wrtk9  *>f  ih<^  nwnth  of  May  were  ftill 
at  at  Snimri.     Lord  RagluiTri*  qunrters 
ttut    perfecUy   pliiiti  wtKideii    buikliug, 
lil     '       ■     "  ^    '    '  ncc  tif  half  a  mile 
Clli  lie  focus  of  gGDcral 

*Ofti:*'r^.  ri  ;iii  g!ii'h'<  xvort?  biisteuiug  to 
Bxi,  TrcMHTig    and    eumimiiiicathig    oiilers. 
t  Turks  Aod  GreeLfli  fit>ni   Scutari  wcto  wont 
QQit  "(1  II  TEfTTisasy  kooH  neftr  this  house*  and 
sure  hit*nisity  of  cvcn'thing 
;  L't^k,  livtvlj  and  hiqiusitive^ 
ludt   ui   vv^UidiTiiient  why  nn?n   should 
I  qnii'jkly^  jiTid  should  give   thom selves   so 
ttblu  in  Siirvo  others.     Th«  GtiiirdiJ  wvrc 
ijuw  this  8|><jt ;   the   othtT   rcgiDii^nts 
their    caoip?    further  iidand ;  and    near 
cair*rT   -    fiundwr    of    sattling-booths  wcro 
-ijTiiiote   (irfjck^  who  obtalne+l 
p   ji   prfjiitiihle  trado   in  cakefl, 
,    and    Mierhct — to    wbicli 
MKitiffT  ^  !(>   added  when   practienblo 

vttliOBt  detection.  Ttio  mojst  woudft>ua  s|jeciinc'UH 
il  Jior*efi«eh,  almost  valuek^s  oven  a»  a  gilX 
?«Qdo4  for  mle  liy  worthies  whose  lion  est  j 
■''  with  tile  TTirrits  of  their  beasts.  Jew 
n  tnonry-ch^iDgcns,  ^^ith  their  hugs  of 
iu%cr,  i?onipleted  the  uiutley  sctme,  iu 
Eigliilt,  Tni'k,  Greok,  Armouianj  and 
-:      "  Tt  mingled* 

24th  May,  to  keep  up 

tuuoiis  whvu   lur  away,  10,00«>  Brftijih 

paradetl  on  the  ouUkirts  of  Scntari» 

f  ji  few  Turks  who  cared  suifici- 

dk  hulf  tk  mile,  and  of  a  larger 

I  ■■%  rnicn  the  opposite  side  of 

^f'T  I '.    all  the  principal  officefs 

Lord  ILaglan,  the  Duke  of 

1   Lucan,  Hir  George  Brown, 

td^"  atii,    Hir   Colin    Campbell,   and 

5!  k,   Pennofatherj   Airey,   Adams, 

.   the   Frenoh   bad   not  been  idle; 

ibe    activity     was    8uch    as    Be^recly 

ta   \)iL'    wUhes    of  men    who   looked 

Co  .mt-^nts    of   ai*tivc    service, 

«f  <:h    anny,    under    General 

•I,    af»'  ling    awhile    at    Gallipoli, 

0,    Tlii^  city,  tJte  second  in 

,  is  jtituatcd    in  the  fertlk* 

. ., ,...,..,  100  inile^  north  of  GaltipoH, 

or  north -west  of  Congtantmople  j 

„.rT..  .*,►,,*....;,  ,1  '-  ■    rtance,  being 

ipal  rivers  of 

1  I  nan  jiuin  \  uoatautinopl© 

ncifith western  pniivinecs, 

n any  plana,  knew 

llietber  on  the  defensive 


or  the  o^ensive  in  Turkey  j  and^  during  tbk 
pericwl  of  uneertainJy,  tljey  deemed  it  well  to 
occupy  Adrianopla  Tlio  French  camp  occupied 
an  island  formed  hy  the  two  amifli  of  liie  river 
Joungia,  and  al»o  the  Itft  bank  of  I  hat  jitreoin. 
General  BowjUft  ^juiivem-H!  the  AdrianofMjlitiinii 
by  many  entertain  men  is  and  field -day  t«,  during 
which  the  flashing  y.onave*  and  Chasseurs 
<rAfrique  exdted  no  small  degree  of  admiration. 
General  Frlin^  a  Bpaniidi  oflieer,  who  wiku  pre^ 
sent  as  a  ppectJitor  at  m^ny  of  the  ineidenla  of 
the  war,  was  one  of  tho  guoiti  ftt  AdHanoiiIo  on 
this  occasion* 

Larg(3  IxwlieB  of  French  troops  were  convnycfl 
from  Galllpoli  np  to  Varna»  without  stoppinf  at 
Constantinople,  and  without  adoptingf  the  iulan<l 
route  via  Adrianople.  The  means  of  traujiport 
jKiMessef 1 1  ly  the  I'  i  -r  in  fe  rlor  to  that  w  bj  ch 

was  available  to  1!  .  so  far  a^  veas&Li  were 

concerned— ii>ne  of  the  very  few  pointu  whcroin 
England  lit?ld  a  superior  posit  if  in  during  the  war. 
The  English,  even  in  the  ■  ■■'t  IiimaUy&^ 

scar cely  went  Imond  an  a^  i  turn  lor  16430 

or  ieCK>  troops ;  whereas  the  Eupkroiet^  a  it«anier 
belonging  tu  the  Measageriea  Imp^5riales,  wai 
em  [ployed  to  receive  nearly  an  equal  nunilier  In 
less  than  half  the  ^>ttce.  The  French  soldiem  are 
said  to  have  been  *  paeked  close  all  around,  like 
nc^rr4:)ef  in  a  Brazilian  schooner;*  the  buoyant 
spirits  of  the  men,  however,  maintained  them 
hi  good-humour  amid  atl  the  disconi forts  of  the 
paasajre. 

It  was  at  Conitantinoplej  nevcrtlieless^  that  tlic 
^^ay  trapjiings  of  war^  or  ratbur  of  warriorsj  were 
presented  with  most  eflect  to  the  gaze  of  the  Turks. 
On  one  occasion,  towards  the  close  of  the  sojourn 
thert.%  a  review  of  the  French  troops  was  behl  in 
hrillUnt  Fitylc,  Marshal  Ht  Arnaud^  Prince  Napo- 
leon, and  a  staff  of  officers  decked  to  the  highr»t 
pitch  of  mihtary  splondourj  proceeded  to  a  plain 
situate  between  Daoud  Pacha  and  Rumilsiiili,  on 
the  western  or  Adrianoplc  roaii,  whither  marched 
the  French  tro<jps  from  their  temporal^  harraekit 
near  Constantiiioido,  and  whither  the  sultan  and 
hia  courtiers  also  proccedeil,  to  witness  the  spec- 
tacle. Cnirassiers,  Sf>aliis,  Chasseurs  de  VlncenneSi 
all  turned  out  in  their  liest ;  and  their  whceltng 
and  deploybig,  their  marchinj^  and  countermarch* 
ing,  dchghted  the  miltan^  as  he  galloped  his  magni* 
ficent  black  chafer  along  the  line.  Whatever 
might  be  the  moral  or  politka!  cH]Uiility  of  tht?  two 
nations,  there  were  many  circnm stances  during  the 
war  which  gave  the  French  an  exterior  advantagt 
over  the  English  in  the  eyes  of  the  Osmanli,  The 
French  studied  effect.  Tlie  Prince  Napoleon ^  when 
he  first  landed,  was  di'essed  in  fbll  Bplendour^  and 
gUTTOunded  by  a  brilliant  staff;  tlie  Duke  of 
Cambridge^  when  he  touched  Turkish  soil,  wore 
a  round  hat  and  a  shoot ing-jacket ;  and  the 
Turks  were  driven  to  infer  that  the  French  t»rince 
must  neeesmrily  he  tt  more  important  pern^mage 
than  the  Engli^ih,  Travellers  aceuitomed  to  Oriental 
idea?  assert  that  it  b  not  prudent  to  di5r«gaid 
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externals,  when  a  stranger  would  convey  an  impres- 
sion of  his  dignity,  rank,  or  influence :  moral 
grandeur  is  less  understood  in  the  East  than  in  the 
West.  Reverting,  however,  to  the  military  inspec- 
tion outside  Constantinople,  the  sultan  had  rarely 
appeared  so  delighted  and  animated  as  when  he 
rode  for  three  hours  hetween  the  marshal  and  the 
prince ;  he  perhaps  formed  in  his  thoughts  a 
golden  picture  of  the  aid  which  such  allies  might 
furnish  in  reviving  the  strength  and  healing  the 
wounds  of  the  Osmanli.  lie  thanked  the  marshal, 
and  expressed  his  regret  that  his  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  the  French  language  did  not  permit  him 
to  render  justice  to  his  feelings.  Madame  St 
Amaud  was  on  the  ground  in  a  carriage ;  and  the 
sultan  paid  her  a  degree  of  delicate  attention 
which  greatly  astonished  the  Turks  of  the  old 
school,  who  could  not  reconcile  themselves  to  the 
idea  of  a  Giaour,  even  though  the  wife  of  a 
marshal,  heing  so  condescendingly  treated  by  the 
Padishah  of  All  the  Ottomans.  The  sultan  invited 
the  lady  to  take  up  her  abode  temporarily  in  his 
kiosk  at  Therapia,  and  to  visit  him  at  the  palace — 
a  further  departure  from  Oriental  usages.  The 
proceedings  of  this  day  at  Constantinople,  which 
immediately  preceded  the  departure  of  the  French 
troops  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  to 
Vania,  wore  regarded  as  among  the  most  brilliant 
which  the  Turks  have  witnessed  in  modern  times. 
They  made  a  great  impression  at  the  time ;  and 
tliey  had  a  national  and  political  importance,  in 
so  far  as  they  indicated  a  tendency  in  the  sultan 
and  his  court  to  adopt  European  habits  and 
usages. 

During  the  brief  sojourn  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Turkish  metropolis,  the  English  and  French 
troops  were  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Bosphorus.  Tho 
English,  as  has  been  said,  were  encamped  on  the 
heights  near  Scutari ;  while  their  allies  occupied 
a  position  at  Mashlak,  a  short  distance  from  Pera. 
Here  arrangements  were  made  for  encamping 
60,000  men,  if  tho  plans  of  the  Allies  should  lead 
to  the  location  of  so  many  French  troops  in  that 
quarter.  One  of  the  aqueducts  which  convey  water 
to  Constantinople  was  rendered  available  for  the 
service  of  the  camp.  Pera  became  almost  as  much 
a  French  as  a  Turkish  town,  so  busily  was  it 
occupied  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  that  nation. 
During  several  years  past,  the  Turks,  in  so  far  as 
they  have  studied  foreign  languages,  have  attended 
to  French  rather  than  any  other ;  and  French  is 
beginning  to  supersede  It^an  among  the  motley 
groups  of  foreigners  always  to  be  found  at  Pera ; 
French  merchants  and  dealers,  too,  have  settled 
there  in  considerable  number ;  and  French  fashions 
and  usages  are  being  adopted  by  the  wealthier 
natives ;  insomuch  that  the  French  are,  all  things 
considered,  more  at  home  at  Pei-a  than  the 
English.  By  a  happy  stroke  of  ingenuity,  the 
soldiers  converted  the  designation  '  Frank  quarter* 
into  '  French  quarter,*  as  a  general  appellation  for 
Pera  as  one  component  part  of  the  Turkish 
metropolis ;  and  they  behaved  in  many  respects 


in  a  very  fhmk  fashion.  An  eye-witness  described 
them  as  '  roaming  through  the  halls  of  the  sultanas 
new  palace  in  their  muddy  boots ;  while  a  Mussul- 
man submissively  walked  behind  with  a  wet  cloth 
to  wipe  the  polished  floor,  which  the  Western 
warrior  had  dirtied  at  every  step.*  Nearly  all  the 
large  public  buildings  in  Pera  were  made  over 
to  the  use  of  the  French,  together  with  some  of 
those  in  Stamboul  or  Constantinople  proper.  Tho 
hills  north  of  Pera  were  white  with  the  tents  of 
the  French  camp ;  and  the  roads  were  covered 
with  wagons  and  carts,  each  bearing  its  little 
tricolor-flag,  or  its  board  with  the  inscription,  *Armec 
Frangaise*  All  the  horses  around  were  bought 
up ;  and  meadows  were  appropriated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Bosphorus  for  the  cattle  and  horses.  In 
short,  the  French  arrangements  at  Constantinople 
presented  an  aspect  rather  of  permanent  occupation 
than  of  temporary  location. 

It.  was  a  time  of  rich  emolument  for  the 
boatmen  of  Constantinople.  French  officers  at 
Pera,  and  English  at  Scutari,  interchanged  courtesies 
as  frequently  as  opportunity  permitted :  they  had 
occasional  recourse  to  tho  boatmen  ;  and  the  Turks 
themselves,  intensely  enjoying  the  lazy  luxury,  did 
likewise.  A  beautiful  sight  it  is  when  the  waters 
are  speckled  with  caiques  or  kaiks — ^boats  generally 
manned  by  two  or  three  rowers.  Darting  across 
the  Golden  Horn,  from  Stamboul  to  Pera ;  or 
across  the  Bosphorus,  from  Stamboul  and  Pera  to 
Scutari ;  or  up  the  Bosphorus  to  Therapia,  Buyuk- 
dere,  Beikos,  and  other  villages  on  its  shores — 
the  caiques  throw  great  life  into  the  whole  scene. 
Though  slight,  they  are  suited  to  the  particular 
service  required  of  them.  Carrying  no  bsillast,  and 
being  very  light,  these  dancing,  buoyant,  tricksy 
ca'iques  would  speedily  be  capsized  by  a  sudden  gush 
of  wind ;  and  hence  the  boatmen  have  acquired 
great  dexterity  in  managing  oar,  sail,  and  helm, 
at  such  a  time.  War  might  possibly  be  a  mis- 
fortune for  Turkey ;  but  it  was  a  source  of  profit 
to  the  Constantinopolitan  boatmen,  in  bringing 
so  many  English  and  French  officers  to  the  shores 
of  tho  Bosphorus. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  advert  to  the  fact,  that 
Turkey  is  gradually  experiencing  the  advantages 
accruing  from  steam-navigation ;  and,  moreover, 
that  she  possesses  a  supply  of  fiiel  in  convenient 
proximity  to  the  capital,  available  both  for  war- 
steamers  and  for  ordinary  traffic.  There  is  a  useful 
bed  of  coal  at  Kozlou,  near  Heraclea  or  Erckli,dn 
Asia  Minor,  about  midway  between  the  Bosphorus 
and  Sinopo.  When  the  war  commenced,  the 
English  and  French  governments  each  made  a 
contract  with  the  owners  of  these  coal-mines,  for 
the  supply  of  several  hundred  tons  per  week,  at 
a  price  somewhat  less  than  a  pound  sterling  per 
ton.  The  cost  of  coal  brought  from  England  was 
so  enormous  at  Constantinople,  that  these  Heraclea 
pits  became  of  essential  service — directly  to  the 
Allies,  and  indirectly  to  the  sultan,  who  was  to 
be  benefited  by  those  AlUes. 

The  pleasure-traffic  of  the  •Bosphorus,  too,  has 
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yn^il  witlan  tlio  rairge  of  steam ;  and  the 

at»r1   Frf^Ticli  oHli^ti-s,   during   their  resi- 

in  th«  Turkish   nii"tro[>otif4,   nvaUcfl  them- 

pvcs  uf  tlie  aiJv;intiigtst  thns  offered.     Tti  afidjUtm 

tko  catqui^    lliero   are   nuw   small    steamers 

tinif  acro*»  tht>  Bo^phoriis  <ii*<i  ^H*  ^^*l  down 

HiHyil     iTrjrtKbintinoitle     and     Therapia — tlicir 

rmikTiil    ^tiy    hy    the     richly    culornxnl 

*jf  the  Tiirkii*b  la*iie3,  as  well  as  by  the 

|we  tKistumeti   of   Oftinaijli^    and    Greeks, 

^~wit  ♦"<  Mil  k^nilnefis  wr*5  nmcb  «p[>rt^ 

s\  ^^y  -  ■  -  -  :  the  sultfl-n  ] placed  at  tkcir 

F|n»«al   a    ['ti-iL^    little   steamer,  eut^hitmcd  with 

thti  rtnfh   ^hrtdifl  l>y  aij  awning,  imd  EuppUe^l 

~~  tiiift  steamer    crossed    from 

iitiiri  at  the  even  hoiira  of  the 

iki atari  to  ConsitantinQple  at  the  in- 

\  hi/m-s;  and  as  the  whole  was  provided 

Lii**  ex[>eu3ie.  the  offieers  were  alwajs 

i  convenient  and  e">fitle^  meaiin  of  tmnsiit^ 

r">r.tiiy  of  tli<j  arrfinffcments  for  the  reception  and 

ludation  of  the   Eiiglish  troops  in  Turkey, 

Dr  at  Giillipoh  t>r  t^euUiri,  iseem  to  have  heeii 

Mmihly   attectixl  1>y  the    eireumstanee  that 

*  Turkish  linLnjiii^e  wiiM  hnt  little  tmdei-stfHid  by 

uw^c  i'niployL?*l.     The  following  facts,  meiitioued 

imy  ni*»nthH  alterwanis   hy  C^oinmiBsarj^'general 

|mth.  jlIuMr'itte  a  few  t*f  tlie  tlithcullieg  agniiist 

\hk\\  the  oitrcerK  of  the  commissariat  were  eallcd 

)ftn  to  coiileni!.      lie  was  ^ent  in  March  1^54 

bill  Corfu  to  C'on.Ht'intiiiojde,  to  make  arrange- 

heiitii  prepfjnifory  to   the  arri\al  of  die   forces. 

|ij  t^>ok   wiMt  him  an    olhcer  and  two   elerks. 

no   of  the   party  spoke  Turkislij  Imt   the  two 

^Tk*    wert)    wi*ll    aeciUMinted    with    Gre(?k    and 

Jiaii-    Uaviiig  been  fomi?*hetl  by  Bir  C*  Trerelyan 

af««Ury  to  llie  Troa.^nry)  vi  Ith  credenliaK  imme- 

*  on  arriving  at  tV*n;atantiiio|>]e,  ho  waited  tin 

fBtratford  lie?   Keilclifte,  who  proinisol  him 

I  f»>-o|je ration    in    his   power.    The  Turkish 

ami*  a[>[iointo<1  an  officer  who  spoke  English 

tneKs,  but  that  person  v^;is  so  destitute 

ttce  thiit  he  was  tjnitc  useless,    Lortl 

atfiihl  de   Uedelifle  then   gave  him   the  assis- 

nee  of  hia  chief  dragoman  or  interpreter;  and 

Imd  twfj  interviews  with  the  8ei'ri£kier  Pacha 

to    tin?   means   of   providifig   for   nn  English 

nny    in  Turkey,  and  tlie   iiLforniation    ho  then 

tipivc^l   was   gcncmlly  of  a  witii«fiictory  nature. 

Ir  Smith    further  stated;    Ht   wai  not   part   of 

pduty  tij  find  Imrraeks  lor  the  troops,  but  I  did 

-that  its  aM^iiHitxl  in  tindin^'  them,     1  h^ui  no 

ktlifafion  of  the  place  w^here  the  trix^ps  were  likely 

h  Ije  f^uart tired,  but  I  Fugi^csted  to  Lonl  Stratfonl 

kf  nect'viify  of  j^ottinji;  the  bari'ack^  at  Scutari  tor 

am*    lie  apjlicd  for  and  obtain eii  them  in  the 

of   April      I    visited  thorn   then,  and 

11  in  a  better  eondition  than  Turkish 

tihiiidly  are,     CommiwHory-geneifil  Kilder 

t  about  the  2 list  of  Aprils  the  ttoop<i  having 

Wfore  that  date  at  Gallipoli/ * 

*  Etiilj;ti«>«s  Scba#tfipfil  Ctunmttlfic. 


y  A  II  N  A  :      PREPARATIONS    FOR     THE 
C  III  M  E  A« 

The  deBultory  proceedings  of  the  Allien— first 
at  Malta,  then  at  GaUipoli  and  Bulair,  and  then 
at  Pera  and  Hen tari— having  thas  been  trace*],  a 
further  §t«ge  in  the  progi^ifH  now  awaits  attention 
— namcdy,  Uie  exjiedition  to  Taiiia* 

Ttiis  Turkish  seaptirt  h  on  the  western  shore  of 
the  Bl*iek  Sea,  about  180  mi]e^,  aea-fliKtanee,  iVom 
Con^tAntinople,  W)  norlh-eftst  of  Adrianople  by 
land,  nufl  ItH)  aoiith-ea^t  of  8ilistria,  I'liia  liiat* 
nanieiS  fortress,  at  the  period  to  which  the  narrative 
has  arrived,  was  under  siege  by  tiie  Russians  ;  and 
it  was  partly  in  reference  to  tliat  stege  that  the 
advance  to  Varna  was  made.  Vama  l»eni's  a 
repntation  similar  to  thut  which  Ijclongs  to  most 
Turkish  towns :  It  is  crooked,  irregular,  dirty, 
dilapidaterk  and  unfitted  for  the  due  aecommi>ila- 
tion  either  of  visitors  or  of  mercantile  dealers, 
Aiiil  so  the  Allies  found  it,  when  military  necessity 
Ic<1  them  to  make  it  a  temporary*  place  of  residence. 

The  ndvanec  from  Constantinople  to  Vama  was 
eominc«ee*l  soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Alhes  at 
the  firnt-mentioned  place  j  for,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  vaeOlalionsi  in  council^  a  Icmg  detention 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  eapital  did  not  enter 
as  a  €<miponetit  element  into  the  plan.  About  the 
middle  of  Jlay,  the  Turkish  minister  of  war, 
Ili/.a  Fae!m»  steamed  up  to  Varna,  as  did  likewise 
tlie  Alheci  generals  and  adniirals,  wilh  a  view  of 
holfiing  a  council  of  Avar  with  Omar  Faeha,  either 
at  that  place  or  at  Rhniula,  (Jniar*s  head'<|nar(urs. 
The  Turkish  generalissimo  wjts  known  to  bo 
exceedingly  anxious  that  the  Allies  should  advance 
to  Sihstria,  then  decnic^l  to  l.»e  iii  a  precarious 
state :  or,  ifuppotitng  htm  to  ailvance  with  rein- 
forcements from  Shunda  to  Hihstrla,  his  hope  was 
that  the  Allies  wouhl  occupy  tlie  country  betweeti 
Bhumla  and  Yaniii,  thereby  cutting  otT  any 
threatened  advance  of  the  Ru^^sians  tvom  the 
Di>biiidseha  to  the  neighlHjurhood  of  Constanti- 
nople. Whatever  may  have  been  the  impurfect 
acquiescence  in  Omar  jji  plans  in  other  respect*,  an 
advance  to  Varna  >vas  speedily  resolved  U]>oii ; 
and  the  camps  of  the  Allies — the  British  neiir 
Scutari »  and  the  French  near  Fera— ^soon  beewne 
alive  with  busy  scenes  of  embarkation. 

The  last  week  in  May  witnessed  the  commence- 
ment of  this  sca-Joumey  for  the  troops.  More 
regiments  had  come  up  from  Jlalti  and  Oalh[>oli, 
and  a  large  ileet  of  traiis|>orts  wa-^  ready  in  the 
liosphoms,  lietwcen  Peni  and  ^entari.  There  was 
a  wharf  or  Ianding-i»laee  at  S^iiutari,  surprisiugly 
good  in  I  he  eyes  of  the  Turks^  but  rickety  and 
inelfieient  in  the  estimation  of  those  accustomed  to 
the  eonTenient  piei's  and  rjuays  of  8outham|>ton 
and  roHsmouth,  of  Mari«eille5  and  Toulon.  Ofhcoi's 
fvUpertutenciing  the  carria'^e  of  stores  and  equiii- 
ments  from  the  camp  to  the  wharf;  sappers  and 
miners  busily  engaged  in  fitting  up  horse-boxes 
on  bo,*ml  the  transports ;  Ixiatmen  paddKng  about 
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hJMnry  ot"  the  v^nv.  ia  Jttect  liTiniT-  r!*.*^  .^..f.. 
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It  vUdi  a»  Ti 

wiiTi    and   whi^   prcjuJiotl    in   \ 
9f4m  f%mm, 


oar   want   of  baL-- 
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■  irrivcil  ill  laiT^ti  numljer  tn 

iiirliotifj^  tlie  town  spcodjlj 
Micii   af'pe^rancf  as  GulHpoH  had 
1!  Kinnhirly  iuvadiitl  by  tlie  wurriors 
i'/iiors  wroto  in^criptiims  on 
■  i  tali  CO,  in  English,  French, 
tek,  iuid  hnti|j  them  tip  in  front  tif 
Jl»  or  ^-hrrp^.  to  dt^noto  that  liter  or 
f€lliC!r  Cfni  <■  itn  sale  witldn*   Must 

1  n  1  i  w  indo w le^  ;  and  i ii 

Ljjg  and  repa.ssing,  loiterhig^ 
.    and    purchasings   eiidkiis 
ui's,  Zotiavc**    Eugli^sh    niilitary 
,      nr.t,  cantiniercsij   Greeks,  Sinyr- 
,  s  FrcficJi,  Turks,  Bnsbi-Bazouka,  and 
ijli  «jf  dirtv  va^'abond»»  whiJSK^  ovl\;\n 
\itiQ  fiot   vciy  npparent,     GalHpuli 
'^  *"en  pmiltabk*  plaees  to  huudreds 
1*5;    and   wh^n    I  he    re-ifimenta 
mi  aucoi!  iVom  ihoiitr  towus  to  Varua, 
W lowed   fheni,   with    the    intent  to 
that  liK'jditv  in  the  same  jjrimithe 
a«  htfor**.     HiitiiB,  jiicklcri,  tongues^  bnindy» 
an  I  k  !■  tlo  n  n  Y\\   \v  I  n  t%   [  iresiT  v  cd 
|i  Ides,  crock  cry— all    found  their 

■;icu  shops  nnd  bascaars  at  Varna, 
UIC3  wffe  as  diviTije  as  I  he  wares  and 
gee:  aliAkoM,  Highland  Itonnets,  wide- 
arlxms,  fo/jcs,  fiuernjiey  frocks,  haver- 
backs,  jackets  of  all  coloui^  auti 
re  to  lie  seen  in  ihv  hu»y  streets  of 
It  eye  *wi  til  ess  speaks  of  'a  captain 
DgJish  repment  riding  thnmgli  the 
I  with  a  bottle  protruding  frotu  hi??  pot'ket, 
wk  containing  tea  and  jsu^^ar  over  hij* 
Mer,  and  a  largt>  mat  roUerl  up  In^lnnd  liis 
He,' 

Bt^'Uiu  C"iif!  of  June,  the  iieighbourhotKl  of  Varna 

mno  on«   xmi  uamp    of   C0,OC>0  Englislr, 

lid  Turks ;  wliile  3W  vessoJu  lay  at  aiiehor 

HA  Bay,  ready  U}  ahip  EiiglLsh  troops  l>om 

'  Frcneh  froiu  BalLscIuk-   When  the  news 

Tftnta  thai  the  eie^^  of  Bihstria  was  raised, 

\  of  flhariiig  the  honours  of  heating  the 

fttis  in   that  fpi,irter  w*ere  disaipated  ;    and 

k  and  men  be^au  tJien  to  speculate  on  tho 

ih  (\ituri>   before  them.     The  route  which 

|iUMtanH  hiul  taken  in  their  retreat  wait  quite 

mn  in  Vanm;  and  to  ascertain  thi?  imports 

Jid,   a    few    dragoons,    under  the  Earl    of 

f  made  A  r   "  excursion  towardsi  the 

limd  the  iia  ;   they  ascertained 

Ju«»iaTis  h;i«]  *T''tc<l  into  W^dlaclilai  and 

t»*Hl  to  Tarna  wdh  a  strong  impression 

i  rn  part  of  Bulgaria  is  a  wretched 

ly,  in  respect  to  rations,  fodder, 

u|:»nii^uL    What  Uttle  the  CnseHck!?   had 

PBH^^*-BfiA>nks  had  either  plundered  or 

1  few  moiiths  afterwards, 

lOt  of  tins  expedition.     *  I 

u>  priiceed  with  a  l>ody  of  cavalry 

rhat  had   become    (}f   the   littSHian 

8te{p»  of  Hilistria  had  l^ee^  raisedj 


and  the  commander-in-clijef  waj  totally  ignorant 
whether  the  Ru>isians  were  about  to  advauce 
tuward?^  Varna  and  attack  our  position,,  or  retreat 
towards  their  own  country.  You  can  easily 
imagine  that  thjg  \va»  a  so  mew  hat  anxious 
undertaking,  and  fine  that  ref|uJJXHl  ixtnsiderable 
caution.  We  might  have  come  at  any  inomeut 
upon  the  Ruj^ian  ai'iny  or  its  outposts  Wo 
travelled  over  the  canniry,  which  I  nWy  call  a 
perfectly  wild  desert,  for  tlu-ec  hundred  miles.  My 
orders  were  to  jtroceed  as  far  a*  Trajan's  Wall, 
on  the  confines  of  the  Dobrudscha.  We  inarched 
one  hundi'cd  and  twenty  miles  wkhvul  cc^r  ^feting 
a  human  hctn^j,  nor  saw  a  single  house  iii  a  state 
of  repair  or  inliabited,  and  not  an  animal  to  br 
sccji  except  tJiose  w!iich  inhabit  tho  wdd*?st  regions. 
Having  ascertaineri  that  iho  Russian  army  had 
retreated  by  Babadagli,  and  having  given  the 
information  to  the  commander-in-chief  by  means 
of  my  Aid-d(ycam]%  Ca]iiAin  Maxsc,  1  proee<?ded  on 
a  very  interesting  march,  patrol  in  g  a!  ung  tho  banks 
of  the  Damibc  to  Ruiitchnk  and  Silistria,  nod 
returned  tlience  by  that  grand  fortress  Shunda.** 

Trtnce  Napoleon  arrived  at.  Vania  in  the  tin  I'd 
week  in  June,  to  take  the  command  of  one  of  the 
French  divisions ;  and  tj'an sport-ships,  Uideii  witli 
English  and  French  trix>p«»  ixmtinued  to  ciust 
anchor  in  tho  hay.  The  iJuke  of  Cainbri<ige  at 
first  fixed  his  quarteris  at  Vania,  but  after wanb 
camped  out  near  the  men  of  his  divbif>n.  Early 
iu  Jnly^  Omar  Pacha  ri^de  m<*r  ftom  Hhunda, 
inspect e<l  the  AlHed  troops,  and  conferred  with  the 
Knglisih  iind  Freneh  eonmiandera  concerning  the 
fumre  plants  of  campatgiL  Amongst  the  j^trango 
metlley  of  soldiers,  tliere  wu  now  an  encampment 
of  Bashi-Ba/onks  near  Varoa^ — varlets  whnso 
dirtiness  and  raeeallty  rendered  them  unwolc?omo 
neighbours  to  the  Enghsh  and  French  campji^  and 
whom  it  would  be  necessary  to  lick  into  shape 
before  they  joinwl  tlic  Turkish  army.  An 
Englishmati,  General  Beatsou,  and  an  Algerine, 
General  YuEuf,  had  undertaken  the  dithcult  task 
of  taming  these  wild  spiriUi,  In  resiiect  to  the 
Allies  of  the  Turks,  the  French  maiutained  their 
encampnicut  principally  at  and  near  Varna ;  wlnlo 
the  Englifib  were  spread  over  the  countrT*^  to  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles  west  or  north-west  of 
that  tow  n. 

The  men  became  wearied.  They  had  httl«  to 
do;  no  laurels  to  gain.  As  they  poss^sed  1^^ 
of  the  daneing,  singings  draniatic,  and  culi nary 
tastes  than  their  Frencli  companions,  the  EngUsh 
desired  books  and  newspapers  to  read ;  but  these 
desiderata  were  supplieil  very  scantily.  Tho 
officers  became  careless  in  their  attire  ;  Sir  George 
Brown  waged  war  against  their  Wards  and 
moustaches ;  Lord  Raglan  reproved  them  for  the 
s?hooting'jackcts  and  widt^awakes  they  wore  in 
private;  and  when  this  matter  was  remedial^ 
he  issued  a  foilher  oilier  relating  to  the  undress^ 
tmiform  itself  t    *  The  sword  may  be  wom^  the 

•Spccth  «tth«Mftniioti  Uoum^  Fcbriury^l,  U55. 
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jacket  may  bo  the  regimental  jacket,  and  the  cap 
may  be  the  uniform  forage-cap ;  but  such  want 
of  care  is  shewn  in  wearing  the  uniform  in  a 
becoming  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  recognise 
the  officers  in  some  cases  as  officers  at  alL  The 
shell-jacket  is  allowed  to  fly  open,  shewing  under- 
neath a  red  flannel-shirt,  with  nothing  round  the 
neck,  not  even  a  white  shirt-collar.  Often  a  turban 
is  worn  over  the  forage-cap ;  the  chin  unshaven ; 
and  there  is  an  absence  of  what  is  befitting  the 
appearance  of  an  officer  in  the  whole  person.' 
How  like  the  reproof  which  a  group  of  idle  boys 
might  have  called  down  upon  themselves !  Officers 
and  men  were  insufficiently  employed;  they  had 
few  amusements ;  the  weather  was  hot ;  and  hence 
came  a  languor  which  rendered  them  careless  of 
personal  appearance. 

Towards  the  close  of  July,  consequent  on  a 
council  of  war  between  the  commanders,  a  portion 
of  the  French  army  broke  up  its  encampment,  and 
moved  northward  towards  tiie  Dobrudscha.  Some 
of  the  officers,  too,  took  ship  on  a  short  exploratory 
voyage  towards  the  Crimea  ;  and  portions  of  the 
naval  squadron  arrived  with  news  picked  up  on 
the  shores  of  Circassia.  In  August,  the  soldiers 
began  to  be  employed  occasionally  in  making 
gabions,  fascines,  sand-bags,  and  other  military 
requirements  for  a  siege ;  and  whispers  spread 
about  the  camp  that  something  would  shortly  be 
attempted  in  the  Crimea,  where  the  Russians  had 
one  of  their  strongest  arsenals.  Some  of  the 
officers  had,  indeed,  approached  so  near  this 
arsenal,  Sebastopol,  as  to  be  enabled  to  count  the 
guns  in  the  formidable  fortress.  The  two  armies 
now  began  to  receive  their  siege-trains  of  heavy 
guns,  which  remained  on  shipboard  until  required ; 
stores  arrived  in  enormous  quantity ;  and  vessels 
of  all  kinds  assembled  in  the  bay.  Great,  indeed, 
was  the  excitement  attending  the  expected  move- 
ment of  80,000  soldiers,  to  which  number  the 
Allies  now  amounted. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  notice  the  plans  of  the 
Allies  in  respect  to  Gallipoli,  Constantinople, 
Tama,  and  the  Crimea. 

That  the  Allies  did  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
meditate  an  advance  upon  Russian  territory,  is 
evident.  The  original  plan  was  entirely  defensive, 
under  the  apprehension  that  Turkey  was  placed  in 
great  and  immediate  peril.  The  minister  who  had 
the  conduct  of  the  various  diplomatic  negotiations 
throughout  the  war,  on  the  part  of  England,  him- 
self acknowledged  this.  In  the  autumn,  while  the 
army  was  yet  at  Vama,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon 
spoke  as  follows: — '  Little  more  than  four  months 
ago,  it  was  the  universal  opinion — I  do  not  mean 
the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  government,  but  of 
the  most  able  and  experienced  military  officers  in 
England  and  France — that  Russia  meditated  a  war 
of  fhrther  aggression.  Nobody  behoved,  with  the 
great  forces  she  had  in  position  on  the  north  of 
the  Danube,  with  all  the  efforts  she  had  made, 
and  with  all  the  mass  of  maUrid  she  had  accumu- 
lated, that  she  did  not  intend  to  march  south  of 


the  Danube.  Although  we  did  fhll  credit  \ 
known  bravery  of  the  Turks,  we  could  not 
ourselves  to  believe  that  they  would  bo  al 
resist  the  great  numerical  superiority  of 
disciplined  troops,  under  experienced  genen 
whom  they  were  opposed — ^more  especially,  1 
the  only  Turkish  general  of  whom  we  had  1 
ledge  by  name  was  Omar  Pacha,  who,  ho^ 
well  established  his  reputation  may  be  noii 
not  then  had  the  opportunity  since  affi)rdcd  t 
of  achieving  for  himself  a  lasting  renown, 
lords,  so  much  were  we  convinced  of  this,  th 
J.  Burgoyne  and  an  experienced  French  offi( 
engineers  were  sent  to  Constantinople,  in 
to  devise  the  means  of  defending  that  cit 
the  Dardanelles;  and  so  much  importance 
attached  to  this  mission,  and  so  entirely  ws 
whole  plan  of  the  campaign  supposed  to  be 
nccted  with  it,  that  the  departure  of  Lord  R 
and  General  St  Amaud  was  delayed,  in  orde: 
they  might  have  personal  communications  ^ 
view  to  that  special  object.  The  AlUed  armies 
went  to  GallipoU,  where  great  works  were  th 
up.  They  then  went  to  Constantinople,  still  h 
this  necessity  of  defence  in  view  ;  and  upon 
arrival  there,  were  received  with  the  gr 
enthusiasm,  and  imparted  new  vigour  and  co 
to  the  Turks.  The  commanders  of  the  two  a 
went  to  Vama  to  meet  Omar  Pacha;  ai 
entreated  that  a  large  portion  of  the  AlUed 
might  come  to  Vama,  knowing  well  how 
would  be  the  moral  effect  of  such  a  moveme 
the  part  of  the  AlUed  troops.  The  Russians 
then  every  exertion  to  take  Silistria  befor 
arrival  of  these  troops,  and  that  fortres! 
heroically  defended  by  the  Turks.  The  arri 
the  Allied  army  was  made  useful  to  them,  ai 
your  lordships  are  aware,  the  siege  was  raisec 
Russian  army  recrossed  the  Danube,  the  mos 
of  the  Dobradscha  was  evacuated,  and  all  the 
of  offensive  operations  on  the  part  of  Russia 
at  an  end.  The  Allied  armies  are  therefore 
ready,  and  have,  perhaps,  already  commenced 
important  operations.'  ♦ 
♦  This  course  of  policy  was  fhrther  elucidat 
the  English  govemmeut  at  a  later  date,  th 
the  instmmentahty  of  the  Sebastopol  Comn 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  being  asked  at  what  \ 
the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  determine 
replied  :  '  We  received  by  telegraph  on  the  2 
June  the  inteUigenco  that  the  siege  of  Silistri 
been  raised.  On  the  following  day,  a  mail  le 
country  for  Constantinople.  I  wrote  privat 
Lord  Raglan,  informing  him  that  he  would  n 
by  the  next  mail  official  instructions  to  pi 
for  an  expedition  to  the  Crimea  and  to  b 
Sebastopol,  as  I  was  about  to  prepare  a  dis 
to  that  effiect  to  be  submitted  to  the  cabinet* 
His  Grace  had  previously  written  to 
Raglan,  on  the  10th  of  April,  a  dispatch  ' 
pressed  upon  the  conmiander  the  neceant 

*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  August  10, 18M. 
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^iR  c&irfQ]  and  secret  innfuiriea  into  tiie  condi- 

>n*\  iiTominf  of   ilio   Riis^^ian  armj  in    the 

'  ^brtresa  of  Sebaa- 

.  .      ins  making  anv 

vtiiatiiit,  it  might  t^ccuaie  essential  that 

of  aij   offeijitivo    cliameter    Bliould    bo 

No   blow  couki   be   struck  at  Uie 

vtrcmity  of  th^  RnssiaTi  Empire  which 

•'1  tcud  more  Iq  Uio  oi^tv elusion  of  a  ioliil  and 

L    i^icforr  tn:rn  e    ttiau  the  taking  of  Sebnstopol 

iml    th#  It    of    tho   Etissian    fleet      It 

rcownm^m  1.  .    l  ..  i  Raglan  to  ascertain  whether 

I     during  th<i  previous  few  moisths  the  works  of  the 

c.r4r..*.  \^A  i.i^^ji  niatedallv  strengthened  on  the 

i  rdn  Drmnmond  having  reported  on 

'■■<     Tho    dispatoli    rec|uested    his 

himself   acf|nntnted  with   the 

.T  troops  upoo  any  part  of  the 

I  and  Enpatorla;  he  was  also 

SI,  if  pimblej  the  imniher  of 

•  —reported  to  l>o  :w,0(X>— and 

di:=tribtited  ;  and  as  it  was  stat^ 

for  the  town  was   derived  from 

-  off,  it  was  important  and 

\H  that  fact.     The  amount  of 

i  tho  garrison  and  tlio  town  was  alao  an 

folnt  to  he  ascertained  if  possible ;  and 

-I  train  eoidd  not  arrire  for  lliree  or  four 

dispnti'h   urged  opon  the  general  in 

ity  of  using  the  interval  to 

'  I  infojTiiation,    Sudi  was  the 

as|mich  which,  written  a  few  days  after 

ition  of  wari  certainly  shewed  that  the 

or   was    ahTO   to    the    importance    of 

"tr^fi  iuforniation  respecting Sehaatopol 

(.     T!io  Dnke  of  NewcasOe  also 

-   ".   .Mt    i..>mTnlttce  a  dispateh^  dated   21>th 

J^^  two  days  a  Her  tlie  government  had  received 

*"   '  .  /  .1  ..  ,-..:  ^..^  pj-  f^^  siege  of  Bilistria. 

^^itch  of  the  10th  of  April, 

lain,  and  successful  resistance 

.  V  had  compelled  the  RusiSian 

the  siege  of  Silistria,  and  it  was 

f    I    V  would  evacuate  the  Principahtiet} ; 

■  safety  of  Constantino  pie  was  for 

f'd=     No  further  advance  of  the 

on   any  account  be   contcm* 

,  V   the  Dobrudscha  wouJd  lie 

>'  health  of  the  troops ;  and  Lord 

vrA  tn  concert  measurea  for  under* 

jpolj  unless  he  should  be 

nation    nnkno'wn   to   the 

',  and  which,  in  his  opinion,  left  no 

|^l^-pect  of  success  in  the  undertaking, 

jf  opinion  that  the  nnlted  strength 

as  insufficient  for  the  purpose,  he 

I'lnded  from  oxercising  that  discretion 

i    been    originally    intrusted    to    himi 

'\r>  giiveminenl  was  of  opinion  that  the 

m  the  way  of  tlje  siege  of  Sebastopol 

lature  more  hkely  to  he  incre^^d  than 

by   tlelay.     A  a    the    communications 

re  jn  the  handfi  of  the  Allies,  it  was  of 
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importance  to  cut  off  the  communication  Iheiwcen 
the  Crimea  and  the  rest  of  the  Russian  dominions, 
which  object  would  bo  obtained  by  the  occupation 
of  Perekop,  if  a,  fufficient  number  of  the  Turkbh 
army  could  be  spared,  and  assisting  them  with 
English  and  French  officers  to  adviso  them  ;  and 
that,  as  Captain  Drummond  had  recommended, 
veisels  of  a  light  draught  of  water  shoukl  be 
obtained,  if  possiblej  to  prevent  the  pussag^  of 
troops  fVom  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  dispatch^  after 
noticing  the  importance  of  selecting  favourable 
wuatber  for  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  the 
Crimcfl,  referred  to  the  Ruasian  fortifications  on 
the  caiSterD  shore  of  the  Black  Bea,  and  ohservod 
that  the  reduction  of  Anapa  and  Soudjuk  Kal<5 
would  be,  next  to  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  of  the 
greatest  importance ;  but  their  fall  was  of  less 
consequence  than  that  of  the  other  place,  as  the 
reduction  of  Sebajftopol  would  in  all  probability 
immediately  lead  to  their  surrender.  In  the  event 
of  delay  being  necessary,  the  dispatch  invited  Lord 
Raglan  tn  consider  with  Mai*stial  St  A  maud 
whether  the  Turkish  army  could  not  be  made 
avaikble  to  interrupt  the  march  of  the  Russian 
array.  Alter  expressing  reliance  that  Lord  Raglan 
would  not  expose  the  army  to  unnecessary  risk, 
the  dispatch  concluded  hy  observiLng^  at  the  stinie 
time,  that  it  was  to  the  gallantly  of  the  troops 
tinder  his  command  that  the  country  was  looking 
to  secure  the  results  of  a  just  war,  for  the  rind  I- 
cation  of  national  honourj  and  the  restoration  of 
peace  in  Europe. 

It  farther  appeared,  from  information  gtipplied 
to  the  Committee  by  Mr  Sidney  Herbert,  at  that 
time  secretary  at  war,  that  the  primary  instructions 
given  to  Loid  Raglan  had  been  to  defend  GainpoM 
and  the  Dardanelles  from  any  threatened  attack 
by  the  Ru.«sians,  a.^  a  conaequence  of  an  inland 
march  ria  Adrianople  ;  that  in  case  of  any  adv*ftncc 
of  the  enemy  short  of  that  pkce,  he  was  to  defend 
the  line  of  the  Balkan,  from  Varna  and  other 
[xiints  ;  that  lie  was  advised,  at  the  same  time,  to 
coUeet  all  possible  informatioo  concerning  Sehas- 
topol  and  the  Crimea  ;  that  when,  on  the  2fHh  of 
June,  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was  determined 
on  by  the  gOTemment,  Lord  Cathcart  was  sent  out 
with  a  reinforcement  of  troops  ;  and  that  a  speedy 
coup  de  maifi,  rather  than  a  long  campaigjVj  was 
contemplated  in  the  Crimea. 

Thus  much,  then,  in  respect  to  the  views  of 
one  of  the  two  Allied  powers ;  and  it  may  he 
inferred  that^  as  an  accompaui?nent  or  rather  a 
prchraJnaiT  to  effective  joint  action,  the  other  ally 
formed  plans  based  on  corresponding  considefj*- 
tions.  At  various  periods  during  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war,  the  views  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment were  made  public  through  the  eolumns  of 
the  MmikmK  Such  was  the  case  in  respect  to 
the  motives  of  the  Allies  in  advandng  from  Varna 
to  the  Crimea  in  September  1654.  In  two  long 
papers,  which  may  be  reganlcd  as  semiHDffidai 
French  documentSj  the  poHcy  of  this  advance  was 
defended — at  a  time  when  the  public  mind  was 
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aptatcd  by  unsatisfactory  news  from  the  East, 
The  Russians  having  raised  the  siege  of  Silistria, 
and  rc-crossed  the  Danube,  the  position  of  the 
Allies  was  thus  touched  uiK)n  in  the  documents 
in  question : — 

*  AVhat  could  the  united  generals  do  at  Varna  after 
the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army  ?  Were  they  to  remain 
in  an  inactivity  which  would  have  led  to  discourage- 
ment, and  from  which  the  prestige  of  our  flag  would 
inevitably  have  suffered?  Neither  miUtary  honour 
nor  political  interests  allowed  the  commander-in-chief 
to  take  such  a  position. 

Once  on  this  great  theatre,  inaction  was  out  of  the 
question :  it  was  necessary  to  act,  to  shew  our  object 
to  the  troops,  to  compel  the  enemy  to  fear  us,  to  excite 
the  ambition  of  Europe  to  follow  us,  by  arousing  its 
admiration  and  respect. 

It  was  then  only  that  a  landing  in  the  Crimea  was 
mooted. 

An  expedition  against  Scbastopol  mi^ht  hasten  the 
d(^nouement  of  the  war.  It  had  a  detcrniined  and 
limited  object ;  it  might  place  in  the  hands  uf  the  Allies 
a  province  and  a  stronghold  which,  once  conquered, 
would  be  a  pledge  and  a  means  of  exchange  to  obtain 
peace.  It  was  under  the  influence  of  those  considera- 
tions that  the  commanders-in-chief  conceived  the  idea 
and  decreed  the  execution  of  the  plan. 

This  expedition  having  been  examined  at  Paris  and 
London  as  an  eventuality,  the  Marshal  St  Amuud 
received  then,  not  the  instructions — they  could  not  bo 
given  at  such  a  distance — but  the  following  advice : — 

"To  obtain  exact  information  of  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  forces  in  the  Crimea;  if  not  too  con- 
siderable, to  land  at  a  s])0t  which  mi<;ht  serve  as  a 
basis  for  operations.  Thcodosia  (now  Kaflji)  appeared 
the  most  eligible  spot;  although  that  point  of  the 
coast  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  distant  forty 
leagues  from  Sebastopol,  it  nevertheless  ofters  great 
advantages.  First,  its  bay  is  vast  and  safe ;  it  would 
hold  all  tlui  vessels  of  the  squadron  and  the  vessels 
Mith  provisions  for  the  troops.  Secondly,  once  estab- 
lished on  that  point,  it  might  bo  made  a  real  basis  for 
operations. 

In  thus  occupying  the  eastern  point  of  the  Crimea, 
all  the  reinforcements  coming  by  the  Sea  of  Azof  and 
the  Caucasus  could  be  cut  off.  A  gradual  advance 
could  be  made  towards  the  centre  of  the  country, 
taking  advantage  of  all  its  resources.  Simferopol,  the 
strategic  centre  of  the  peninsula,  would  be  occupied. 
An  advance  would  then  be  made  on  Sebastopol,  and 
probably  a  great  battle  fought  on  that  road.  If  lost,  a 
retreat  in  good  order  on  Kaffa,  and  nothing  is  compro- 
mised; if  gained,  to  besiege  Sebastopol,  to  invest  it 
completely,  and  its  surrender  would  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  a  short  interval."  * 

The  Allied  generals  and  admirals,  it  is  fully 
evident,  had  very  insuflScient  knowledge  of  the 
territory  which  was  to  be  attacked.  *  It  may  have 
been  the  misfortune,  but  it  is  also  the  defence  of  the 
government  in  the  conduct  of  this  campaign,  that 
it  had  no  access  to  extraordinary  or  secret  sources 
of  information.  We  were  compelled  to  send  our 
fleets  to  seas  which  had  never  been  navigated 
by  our  ships  of  war — ^to  land  our  troops  where  no 
soldier  of  Westoni  Europe  had  trodden  since  the 
Crusades.  The  Russian  government  is  in  full 
possession  of  all  the  advantages  of  secrecy  and 
absolute  power,  which  had  long  since  built  an 
impassable  barrier  round  the  vast  resources  of  the 
empire.    A  disposition  existed  to  underrate  the 


power  of  a  state  whose  springs  of  action  ai*e 
diametrically  opposed  to  our  own ;  and  the  first 
events  of  the  war  heightened  this  disr^ard  of 
the  strength  of  Russia  into  absolute  contempt  of 
the  troops  and  generals  who  had  failed  to  force 
the  lines  of  Kalafat  or  the  outworks  of  Silistria ; 
and,  by  the  same  rule,  the  power  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  w^as  exaggerated  and  enhanced 
by  its  partial  successes.*  * 

Partially  informed  of  plans  which  they  were 
bound  to  keep  secret,  if  such  were  possible,  the 
Allied  generals  and  admirals  conferred  and  debated, 
examined  and  cjilculated,  without  communicating 
definite  arrangements  to  those  under  them ;  and 
thus  it  happened  tliat,  during  June,  July,  and 
August,  the  armies  and  fleets  were  held  in  torment- 
ing suspense,  ready  to  enter  on  active  duty,  but 
ignorant  when  and  where  that  duty  would  present 
itself.  In  June,  rumours  went  from  tent  to  tent, 
from  camp  to  camp,  that  an  advance  would  soon 
be  made  to  Silistria ;  but  when  the  rumours  died 
away  without  further  result,  oflioers  and  men  fell 
back  to  their  enforced  but  unwelcome  idleness. 

Mrs  Young — one  of  a  small  number  of  oflioers* 
wives  who  tasted  camp-life  at  Gallipoli  and  Varna 
before  the  advance  of  the  troops  to  the  Crimea — 
has  given  a  lively  description  of  this  sort  of  life 
under  its  more  pleasant  aspects,  free  from  the 
stem  disasters  and  miseries  which  had  afterwards 
to  be  encountered.  Arriving  at  Varna  fVom  Con- 
stantinople in  the  Oaradoc^  she  had  to  search  her 
way  as  best  she  might  thi^ugh  the  town  to  the 
spot  where  her  husband's  regiment  was  encamped, 
two  miles  distant ;  surmounting  many  difficulties 
occasional  by  her  ignorance  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, and  threading  her  route  between  the  tents 
of  a  French  camp.  At  last  reaching  the  place, 
'  There,*  she  says, '  was  our  litde  tent,  half-covered 
with  the  well-known  mat ;  our  servant,  rcvcUing 
in  green-wood  smoke,  as  usual,  in  the  rear ;  there 
were  the  ponies,  and  the  charger,  and  the  mule; 
the  packsaddlcs  and  the  towds  drying  on  the 
bushes  ;  the  reil  flag  of  the  ooloneVs  tent ;  and  the 
band  playing  pleasantly  as  the  men  wound  back 
by  the  side  of  the  lake  after  their  moming^s 
parade.  One  feature,  however,  was  quite  new, 
and  a  very  pretty  one  it  was :  tlie  tents  were 
everj'whcre  interspersed  with  bowers  of  green 
leaves.  The  soldiers  had  l)een  employed  in  cutting 
branches  from  the  trees  that  clothed  the  hillsides ; 
and  lon^  poles,  borrow^cd  from  the  commissariat 
stores,  being  forced  into  the  ground,  light  boughs 
were  arched  over  them,  secured  with  strong  twine; 
and  on  these,  all  the  leafy  twigs  that  could  be 
found  were  heaped  in  abundance.  Nearly  eveiy 
officer  had  a  bower  ;  and  while  kept  green  by 
continual  relays  of  leaves,  nothing  coidd  bo  more 
agreeable  than  these  rotreats ;  their  f^h  coolness, 
and  the  admission  of  air  they  permitted,  forming 
such  a  delicious  relief  to  the  heat  and  want  of 
circulation  of  air,  from  which,  after  seven  in  the 
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ttg,  we  guffei'ed  bo  lerrir»ly  in  tli^  l>oll  tents, 

rloinaiid  wais  for  a  boM'cr  ;  aud  in  ftb^>ut 

ti«Mire,  with  tliti  aid  r>r  ti  strong  jratiguQ-party, 

one  timt  wan  nnitt?  tfiu  j^ride  *>!'  tJio  camj*, 

!.-  liltlt'  mal  dca!4al»U%  the  to|>  of 

Ik  drtiu^ht-Uonfil,  wa-5  set  i herein  ; 

I  hai«iiiu"  for  thai ra  ;  nnd  in 

ruTi  v*<*  hmakfai^tetlj    \vrott\ 

^ig  in  tilt"  Ea^t^  we 

^'•4    our    friond>j    to 

I  iiur  Turkey  eAi'pct.** 

vitM  not  of  long  euntluuance 


at  tlie  camp.  Many  a  aoldier's  letter  reaclitjd 
liome  from  Yama,  as  IVoni  GallipQlij  complaining  of 
dcticient  rntions  or  camp  discomforts.  One  writer 
ctjmf tares  the  English  and  French  arrangements  in 
many  particulars  ;  aud  in  the  course  of  hia  ohserva- 
tions  he  wayn :  'The  ^ouave^  are  ai-o^ed  with  rifles, 
and  I  su^spcet  know  how  to  use  them  pretty  well. 
One  of  the  best  articles  of  their  equipment  is  tlic 
water- hot  til?.  Ours  ii  a  1ieavv%  lumhering  wooden 
things  ht  to  carry  beer  for  haymakera,  wljjch 
chafe«  the  leg  on  the  mardi.and  interfcrca  with  the 
hiindUug  of  Uie  niusiket,  an<l  makes  a  man  cover  at 


InterUsr  el  ia  OMcrr't  TtXkX  at  Turnii, 


tl  '„'rounil ;  theirs  is^  maclc  of 

til,  fittinij  to  tlie  body,  and 
rig  way  it  ii  adjuBte<lji3  no  impediment 
an.     Their  eommisaariat  and  fittaif  are 
^Cj  by  their  experience,  to  ean-y  out  the 
of    their  government  than    ours    are. 
liig  all  that  y  said  in  the?  newFipapcrs 
about  tlie  liberality  of  tlie  govern- 
*  men  ijet  no  tea  or  ^roeeric^i  of  any  mri^ 
in  the  town  are  h>o  dear  for  them  to  buy, 
,  of  eonr?ie^  unn  carry  a  smaU  supply  of 
t  with  them  from  pla<5e  to  place ;  but 
ii  cat!  do  nothinii:  uf  Ihe  kind,  and  suffer 
deal  if  they  do  uot  get  their  breakfast 
ilRippnr,*      The    writer    comments   on    tlic 

•  Our  Otmp  in  IWJUy,  p.  ItF*. 


tailoriiig  acliit?ements  of  our  army  authoriiles,  and 
proceeds :  ^  Our  tents  arc  much  better  than  those  of 
the  French,  but  we  must  pitch  them  ejcactly  in  a 
straight  line,  regardless  of  anl^'  nests,  funce-bushe% 
or  steep  inclines.  In  this,  and  in  many  other 
cases  real  utility  and  the  comfort  of  the  men  arc 
disregarded,  for  the  purpojse  of  satisfyitig  an  absurtl 
craving  for  an  unattainable  uniformity,  80  about 
M'hiskerft  and  moustaches.  God  gives  one  man 
red  whiskers,  and  another  black ;  some  can  grow 
moustacheri,  and  i^ome  caunot ;  go,  do  what  we 
will,  we  cannot  make  ourselves  exactly,  or  even 
T) early  alike ;  nor  does  the  reasoning,  wMch  prov(^ 
the  i)ece5>iity  of  a  uniform  system  of  clothings 
apply  at  all  to  wh  linkers  and  beards/  In  numercnw 
other  letters  which  reachetl  the  public  eye,  and  of 
the  atitbcnticity  of  which  there  m  no  reason  to 
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doubt,  tbo  writers  complained  sometimes  of  the 
quality  of  the  food,  sometimes  of  its  deficient  quan- 
tity, but  more  frequently  of  the  irksome  idleness 
in  a  foreign  land  during  the  hot  season. 

When,  at  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the 
war,  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  communicated  the 
results  of  his  experience  at  Varna,  he  adduced  an 
instance  of  the  clumsy  mode  in  which  the  book- 
keeping arrangements  of  the  commissariat  were 
managed  at  that  place — ^not  irrational,  perhaps, 
in  relation  to  the  quiet  everyday  proceedings  at 
home  during  a  time  of  peace,  but  unsuited  to  the 
exigencies  of  war.  *The  system,'  said  his  royal 
highness,  'is  exceedingly  inconvenient,  throwing 
difficulties  in  every  one's  way  instead  of  removing 
them.  I  will  give  an  instance  of  that  which 
occurred  at  Vania  soon  after  we  landed.  My 
division  had  gone  on  to  Aladyn,  but  I  remained 
behind  for  a  few  days,  as  the  anununition-horses 
had  not  been  duly  equipped,  and  I  had  my  own 
tents.  A  company  was  left  in  charge,  and  I  was 
of  course  anxious  that  the  men  should  be  properly 
rationed,  and  I  therefore  desired  their  officer  to 
get  rations  from  the  head-quarter  commissariat. 
The  first  day  I  sent,  although  the  men  were  in 
want  of  their  daily  rations,  instead  of  sending  those 
rations  at  once,  the  conmiissariat  sent  a  printed 
form  to  the  officer  for  him  to  fill  up.  Hence  there 
was  considerable  delay;  and  then,  not  satisfied 
with  that,  the  officer  was  supposed  to  have  put 
down  one  or  two  more  horses  than  ho  was  entitled 
to.  Instead  of  sending  the  rations  for  the  men, 
and  pomting  out  the  inaccuracy  in  the  return  of 
horses,  they  would  send  no  rations  at  all  because 
the  form  was  wrong.  Upon  that  the  officer  came 
to  me,  and  I  desired  him  to  go  with  his  unimAla  to 
get  the  rations,  and  put  matters  to  righti;  and 
he  did  then  get  them  that  day,  although  very  late. 
As  it  turned  out,  the  oomnissariat  officer  was 
wrong,  and  there  was  no  mistake  in  the  return  at 
all.  I  think  that  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  quite 
preposterous.'  * 

Preposterous  it  certainly  was;  and  to  such 
formalism  was  due  the  loss  of  many  valuable  lives, 
not  only  of  horses,  but  of  men,  during  the  war ; 
nevertheless,  the  actual  amount  of  blame  deserved 
by  the  commissariat  officers  must  depend  on  the 
stringency  of  the  rules  imposed  upon  them  by 
their  superiors.  In  respect  both  to  the  supply  of 
rations  to  the  men  and  fodder  to  the  horses,  and 
to  the  conveyance  of  provisions  and  stores,  the 
commissariat  was  ill  provided  ;  the  officers  of  that 
department  reached  Varna  only  a  few  days  before 
the  troops  themselves ;  and  hence  they  were  called 
upon  to  effect  a  month's  work  in  a  week,  under 
circumstances  of  much  difficulty. 

Seldom,  perhaps,  has  an  army  been  more  embar- 
rassed for  means  of  locomotion  than  the  English  at 
Varna.  The  troops  were  frequently  compelled  to 
subniit  to  scanty  food,  because  the  commissariat  was 
deficient  in  means  of  transport;  and  the  possibility 

•  Eridence  before  the  Sebulopol  Committee. 


of  an  advance  towards  Silistria,  to  assist  Omar 
Pacha  against  the  Russians,  was  rendered  donbtfol 
on  the   same  grounds.    The  evidence  collected 
many  months  afterwards  by  the  Sebastopol  Com- 
mittee was  conclusive   on  this  point     Captain 
Wrottesley,  who  was  sent  to  Varna  to  snpmntend 
the  construction  of  wharfii  for  landing  the  horses, 
gave  evidence,  of  which  the  following  is  a  summary. 
When  the  troops  arrived  at  Varna,  there  was  a 
great  want  of  means  of  transport    It  was  the 
chief   difficulty   the   English   engineers   had   to 
contend  with;  the  French  sappers  brought  their 
own    horses    from    France ;   while    to    convey 
wood  for  the  wharfit,  the  English  engineers,  after 
sending    a    requisition    to    the    quarter-master- 
general's  department,  whence  anoUier  requisition 
went  to  the  commissariat,  had  to  depend  on  the 
native  arabas.     Thus,   though  the  French,  who 
were  building  wharfs  at   the  same  time,  often 
worked  with  less  skill  as  workmen,  the  English 
engineers  were   so   unJEayonrably   circumstanced, 
that  they  were  beaten  from  not  having  the  same 
means  of  transport.    Five  hundred  bullock-wagons 
were  sent  down  to  Varna  by  Omar  Pacha,  being 
all  he  could  spare  from  his  own  army ;  but  when 
they  arrived,  there  were  no  arrangements  for 
organising  them;  the  drivers  were  not  r^ularly 
fed  or  paid,  and  gradually  they  aU  ran  away.  There 
was  an  absolute  want  of  horses,  although  officers 
were  then  in  Syria  and  Spain  purchasing  them.   A 
few  fine  mules  were   obtained,  but  they  were 
vicious  brutes,  quite  unused  to  harness.     No  horse 
fit  for  the  shafts  of  an  army-carriage  constructed 
for  English  horses  could  be  obtained.    The  ambu- 
lance-carts sent  out  could  not  be  used,  for  there 
were  no  means  bf  drawing  them.    If  a  Turkish 
horse  were  placed  in  a  cart  built  for  the  English 
itandaid,  the  shafts  would  be  on  a  level  with  his 
backbone;  few  horses  of  the  country  exceeded 
eleven  hands  in  hei^^t    The  medicine-chests  of 
the  army  were  all  too  large ;  they  were  used  as 
tables  and  would  dine  four  persons  very  comfort- 
ably, but  they  could  not  bo  carried  by  mules.    The 
engineers  were  ordered   to   make  smaller  ones. 
Captain  Wrottesley  fiirther  stated  that  the  siege- 
train  of  artillery  was  not  landed  at  Varna  at  all, 
because  it  was  sent  out  from  England  without  the 
means  of  traction.     It  was  the  opinion  of  this 
officer  that  the  commissariat  ought  not   to  be 
charged  with  the  transport  of  the  army.    Over- 
whelmed on  the  one  hand  with  applications  for 
food  and  forage,  and  on  the  other  with  applications 
for  means  of  conveyance,  the  officers  broke  down 
in  spite  of  their  best  exertions. 

Military  authorities  estimate  that  an  army  of 
63,000  men  requires  16,000  draught-horses  and 
baggage-mules,  together  with  9000  oommisBariat 
mules  for  its  due  service ;  that  is,  nearly  half  as 
many  horses  and  mules  as  men.  In  this  ratio,  the 
British  army  at  Varna  should  have  possessed  more 
than  double  the  number  of  animals  which  was 
actually  available ;  for  25,000  men,  they  had  about 
5000  animals,  instead  of  12,000.    Sir  C.  Trevelyant 


tecratarj  to  Qm  Treflsoiy^  W3&  at  tbjit  time;  at  the 
htad  oC  llie  cximmii»&riafc  departmeiit  i  aud  Iram 
hss  r«{>Ueft  to  a  aerief  of  questioni,  it  mil  be  ieen 
hiiw  Unit  WM  the  arganiaation—^eaclL  official 
|»Ii«i&9  h]tkmo  on  tUe  sboddera  of  otheri,  rather 
,    |ba  bearing  the  bimlen  himself. 

iVinu  Ui  thifl  cfinntiyji  Ksbeme  fotLiided 

itn,  of  wb*l  ftmouot  of  trtnipopt  i» 

\xt  mQ\€  in  irmj  gf  36^000  men  iti  tlie  field? 

nut  T]eco««afy  for  mi  to  do  su>     It   it   llie 

rcil  to  form  tliy  estob- 

Ilihmp::  limy.    Our  ij^iem  ii 

*'*  '*•'-'  rTiL.c^  ui  Lnv  crumtry  to  the  utmost 

I  from  homo  only  wliat  tlie  cotiBtry 

oQ  tiJiM  fiidfi,  jott  never  orifitmti^d  miy  piling 


'X   thp    probnble 


W 


1) 


fiperAtioni   before  Mr  Filder 

liy  wblch  the  commiiaarint 

\i  Iran  sport  far  tbe  army  to 

If  A.<d  nt  his  dispo^ai  the  tmXj 

pryvliled — Ample    fknda,  and 

V'  nioftUB  of  land-traniport  iu 

T  did  to  the  eTctent  of  b^i 

-eat  from  Spaia  and  Malta 


.  form^  soy  calculation  here? — That 
r  auty ;  it  ii  tlie  duty  of  tha  eommissazy* 
'  jepednioed  officer,  aoting  under  the  geiieiral 
/,  and  potteaied  of  full  information,  not 
uefttiaei,  but  f^om  M&  long  exp^rii^rK^^  to 
vliAt  amount  of  transport  h  required  for 
nid  lo  proviile  that  amount  f^om  all  Ihe 
>i  country  can  aflbrd. 
i i.  n.  hvro  you  had  no  general  icbame  P^That  vaa 
I     dot  OUT  duty/  ♦ 

I       That  tLe  liigliiih  could  not,  if  ibey  bad  msbed, 

hiibt  the  Ttirkj  at  SiliHlrla,  bas  been  sbewn  hy  a 

1    mimt  avinj^^tcnt  aatburity,  General  Bir  de  Laoy 

Eruis,   "**  Lo  in  his  evidence  iaid ;    *  When  tbo 

J     Ruiaiaiuj  LTosged  the  Danube,  Omar  Paclm  applied 

^ ;  and  the  answer  was,  that  the  army 

ij  means  of  tnuispoil,  'which  onght  to 

provided    long    l>efore.     I    think    tho 

;  ^m  Etill  waiting  for  notes  and  pro* 

Vienna,  aud  no  great  e^Eertioiia  wore 

t  tho  amiy  in  a  condition  to  move ;  for 

ihi^  cause,  of  course,  the  cotninissariat 

was  iit>t  responsible.     The   Rnssians 

^  of  SiliBtTia,  and  fctill  tho 

to  move,    Even  eiglitoen 

Winia  tUcrc  was  the  greatest  difficulty 

l^ravisionsj  we  had  t^  send  to  Yarna 

luul  pnch  was  the  state  of  oonfasion 

a  train  of  one  hundnxl  arahos  would 

from  tho  town  without  any  supplies^ 

lie  tlif  ik^tieient  p^^onnel  of  the  com- 

ly  folt    Having  been  applied 

;rrd  non-commiasioned  officers 

!p  itf  and   on  application  to 

nluutA?t*r  offieen  were  allowed 

r  tho  oommiss&riat^  and 

iVi.T»i  it' 

tliat  time  responsible 
^^ .  -  nf  the  war — ^pi>€arflv 

idcii  <<  tho  Ootnmlttecv  to 

.  c  tlio  SflbMtopol  Oamta!tlee# 


hiiVfi  been  unaware  of  the  fkct  that  the  army  had 
in  sufficient  means  of  tranfipori  Without  actually 
dispnling  the  npiniona  of  Captain  Wmttesley  and 
General  Evans,  he  stiO  thought  that  Lord  lljiglan 
and  Mr  Commissary  Fiidor  mighty  betw^een  them^ 
haTo  effected  idi  that  was  neoeasary.  Kt»  one  wrot<s 
home  to  him  olhdally  to  Miy  that  aught  wan  wrong, 
and  hence  lie  inferred  tlrnt  all  waa  right.  Htit 
Qraee  spoke  of  the  ^  official  reaiong*  which  he  hatJ 
for  btdieving  that  the  nnfaYouTable  reporbi  nniHi 
Imv^  been  erroneous — hk  reasons  being,  the  non* 
receipt  of  official  confirmation  of  those  reporta. 
The  duke  was  at  that  time  at  issue  with  the 
Admiralty,  ooneemiiig  the  proper  Euperintcnding 
power  over  the  commiasariat ;  indeed,  th^^re  were 
three  cun*ent  theories  on  the  subject^  advocatmg 
respectively  the  Treaan ry,  the  War-officej  and  the 
Admiralty,  aa  the  department  to  which  Urn  com- 
nussariat  should  look  up  for  orders.  The  ex|»enenee 
of  everyday  Ufe  will  enable  any  one  to  oumpr^ 
hend  that  such  conJlicting  views  must  necescarily 
have  weakened  the  effieiency  of  the  pfot6f6  thui 
trebly  protected. 

When  the  commiasariat^ffioera  at  Varna  wem 
harassed  by  applications  to  which  th«y  could  not 
adequately  resj>ond^  and  hnrt  by  cenffurc^  whieh 
they  had  not  justly  incnrrtjd,  it  was  right  that  an 
eye-witness  should  say  a  word  or  two  in  their 
defence.  The  7\m€i  correspondent  at  tliat  plaoc 
wrote:  'A  commissariat-officer  is  not  umde  in  a 
day^  nor  can  the  most  lavish  expenditure  effect  tho 
work  of  years,  or  atone  for  the  want  of  eKporieuee. 
The  hai'dest- working  TreAsurj-clerk — and,  I  must 
saVj  they  all  evince  the  greateet  zeal  and  mo«t 
untiring  dihgence  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
' — ^has  necessarily  much  to  l(*arn  ere  he  can  become 
an  efficient  comniissariat'fjffieer  in  a  country  which 
our  old  campaigners  declaim  to  be  the  most  difficult 
they  ever  w^ere  in  for  procuring  supplies*  Let 
thoie  who  have  any  recoil ectionm  of  Ohobham, 
just  unagiiie  that  famous  encampment  to  Ijc  placed 
al)out  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  a 
country  utterly  deserted  by  the  inbabitanti|  the 
railways  from  London  stopped  up,  the  suppUes  by 
cart  or  wagon  cut  off,  com  scarcely  procurable, 
carnages  impossible,  and  the  only  commnnication 
between  the  camp  and  port  carried  on  by  means 
of  buSklo  and  bullock  arabas^  trayaUlug  about 
one  and  a  half  mUe  an  hour — and  they  will  be 
able  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  the  difficulties  of 
getting  the  requisite  necessaries  out  here.  Besides, 
here  we  are  abgolutcly  at  war — obhged  to  curry 
enormous  massei  of  ammunition,  as  vvell  as 
tents  and  tent-equipafe^  provisions  for  tlte  mcii^ 
medical  stores,  all  the  various  articles  and  means 
for  cooking,  <kc.,  through  a  country  which,  to  aU 
intents  and  purposes,  is  held  by  enemies  [in  so 
far  as  the  Bulgarians  hate  the  Turks],  To  give  a 
notion  of  the  requirements  of  such  a  body  as  this 
army  of  25jCm:m3  men  in  the  field,  I  may  ol:>ier\'e 
that  it  was  stated  to  me  on  good  authority  the 
other  day,  that  not  less  than  ia,0(X>  horses  aiid 
mules  would  Iks  required  for  the  conveyance  of 
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baggage  and  stores.  About  twelve  o'clock  to-day, 
just  as  all  the  officers  were  making  preparations 
for  their  start  to-morrow  morning,  orders  were 
received  countermanding  those  which  had  been 
issued  for  the  march  of  the  division ;  and  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  the  difficulties  of  which  I  was  just 
writing  when  the  aid- de-camp  arrived  have  been 
found  to  be  insuperable,  and  that  the  commissariat 
has  not  been  able  to  provide  the  means  of  convey- 
ance for  the  stores,  either  of  Sir  George  Brown's  or 
of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge's  division.  To  continue 
my  remarks  on  the  nature  of  these  difficulties :  I 
may  observe,  that  not  only  is  it  a  work  of  time, 
labour,  and  money  to  find  the  horses,  mules,  and 
buffaloes,  bullock  and  araba  carts,  required  for  our 
march,  but  that  when  we  get  them  we  cannot  keep 
them.  Buffalo  and  bullock  carts  and  their  drivers 
vanish  into  thin  air  in  the  space  of  a  night.  A 
Bulgarian  is  a  human  being  after  alL' 

Again,  the  same  well-informed  writer  wrote  on 
another  occasion :  '  The  report  in  the  camp  is,  that 
the  commissariat  declared  themselves  unable  to 
comply  with  the  requisitions  for  moving  the  division, 
and  that  therefore  we  do  not  move  to-morrow,  or 
probably  the  next  day.  I  regret  very  much  to 
have  to  state,  that  for  several  days  last  week  there 
was  neither  rice,  nor  sugar,  nor  preserved  potatoes, 
nor  tea,  nor  any  substitute  for  these  articles  issued 
to  the  men;  they  had,  therefore,  to  make  their 
breakfast  simply  on  ration  bro^wn  bread  and  water. 
After  breakfast,  they  were  paraded  and  exercised  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  hot  sun — on  one  occasion,  for 
more  than  four  hours — and  the  result  has  been 
that  iUness  increased  rapidly.  The  dinners  of  the 
men,  as  long  as  the  want  of  rice  continued,  consisted 
of  lean  ration-beef  boiled  in  water,  and  eaten  with 
brown  bread,  without  any  seasoning  to  flavour  it 
The  supplies  ran  out,  and  it  was  no  fault  of  the 
commissariat  that  they  did  so.  Who  was  to  blame, 
I  don't  pretend  to  say.'  No  one,  it  is  remarked  by 
the  same  authority,  unacquainted  with  the  actual 
requirements  of  an  army,  can  form  an  adequate 
notion  of  the  various  duties  which  devolve  upon 
an  English  commissariat-officer,  or  of  the  enormous 
quantity  of  stores  required  for  the  daily  use  of  men 
and  horses.  In  the  middle  of  July,  when  most  of 
the  troops  in  the  English  army  were  quartered 
at  dist^ances  varying  from  ten  to  twenty  miles 
from  Varna,  there  were  required  daily  for  the 
men,  27,000  pounds  of  bread,  27,000  pounds  of 
meat,  besides  rice,  tea,,  coffee,  sugar,  (kc. ;  and 
for  the  horses,  110,000  pounds  of  com,  chopped 
straw,  &c.  Besides  being  responsible  for  the 
supply  of  these  immense  quantities,  the  commissa- 
riat-officers were  burdened,  by  the  strange  organ- 
isation of  the  service,  with  the  duty  of  pro\iding 
horses,  carts,  saddles,  tents,  and  interpreters.  In 
addition  to  other  reasons  why  the  army  could  not 
have  advanced  to  Silistria,  little  or  no  water  is 
to  be  found  on  the  first  thirty  miles  of  road  from 
Varna;  and  the  commissariat  had  neither  vessels 
to  contain  water,  carts  to  bear  the  vessels,  nor 
horses  to  draw  the  carte.    It  is  difficult  to  over- 


estimate the  amount  of  loss  and  suffering  incurred 
by  the  British  army  in  the  East  through  the 
deficiency  in  means  of  transport. 

Stem  calamity  of  another  kind  visited  the  troops 
at  Varaa  as  the  heats  of  summer  approached — 
calamity  more  serious  than  mei*e  irr^pilarity  in 
supplies.     Disease  and  death  visited  the  camps. 

Strategical  reasons  having  mainly  determined 
the  selection  of  Varna  as  a  miUtary  position,  the 
health  of  the  place  was  not  the  first  consideration. 
Nevertheless,  this  important  matter  had  not  been 
wholly  foi-gotten  by  the  authorities.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  sent  out  orders  to  inquire  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
before  the  troops  were  removed  thither ;  and  he 
depended  on  the  commander-in-chief  and  the 
commissary-general  for  the  due  fulfilment  of  this 
duty.  Omar  Pacha,  when  appealed  to  for  his 
advice,  said:  *If  you  disembark  at  Vama,  by 
keeping  clear  of  the  lake  of  Devna,  and  enoamping 
on  the  heights  to  the  south  of  the  town,  you  will 
find  a  healtliy  situation,  surrounded  by  abundance 
of  good  water,  witli  a  fine  climate  to  restore  the 
men  and  horses  after  their  sea- voyage;  and  the 
barrack  in  the  town  can  be  made  use  of  as  an 
hospital,  if  necessary.'  Some  of  the  troops  were 
encamped  close  to  the  lake,  contrary,  in  this 
respect  alone,  to  Omar  Pacha's  advice  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  sickness  may  have  been  thereby 
occasioned. 

In  the  middle  of  June,  slight  sickness  api>eared 
in  the  camp,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  induce 
anxiety.  When  the  next  following  month  brought 
an  increase  of  heat,  however,  the  dreaded  cholera 
accompanied  it ;  and  then,  indeed,  did  the  officers 
feel  solicitude  for  themselves  and  their  men.  The 
French  were  attacked  more  severely  than  the 
English,  and  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  more  severely 
than  either.  Numerous  officers,  being  placed  on 
the  sick-list,  returned  home  when  able  bo  to  do. 

All  the  romance  of  expectant  warfare  was 
dissipated  when  July  heat,  heavy  storms,  vermin, 
and  disease  attacked  the  camp.  Mrs  Young, 
in  spite  of  her  womanly  endeavours  to  lessen 
rather  than  increase  troubles,  felt  and  wrote 
despondingly.  *The  dews  became  very  heavy, 
rain  was  common,  and  our  storms  of  thunder  and 
lightning  were  more  frequent  and  more  violent. 
To  imagine  anything  more  wretched  than  our 
tents  now  became,  was  scarcely  possible.  They 
had  no  time  to  dry  under  the  hot  sun  before 
the  rain  recommenced  ;  so  that  the  atmosphere 
strongly  resembled  that  which  would  be  enjoyed 
by  lianging  a  room  round  with  wet  linen,  lighting 
a  large  fire  therein,  and  spending  the  first  half- 
hour  on  a  stool  in  the  centre,  one's  feet  supported 
on  a  wet  sponge ;  and  if  the  reader  will  oblige  me 
by  trying  to  realise  this  idea,  a  very  tolerable 
notion  will  be  formed  of  our  indoor  comforts  in 
the  camp  at  Varaa.  Outside,  matters  were  still 
more  deplorable.  The  mud  was  of  the  kind 
adhesive  ;  it  clung  about  one  with  the  tenacity  of 
old   prejudices;   shaking  it  off  was   out  of  the 
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■rits  Tnnnagetl  at  all^  I  have 

ng  in  Jill  this  wearj  mire; 

«od  li  I  A^i  oi>l  I'u wl, or  tbt*  intji'st'l  uf  mutton, 

ir?^  ,  \  m  tho  dirty  water,  frt"  bruqgbt  in 

ittr  \ymi,  day  by  driv,  romrtins  quite 

n.'*     ritit  tbe  sickjitjss  w.is  a  mure 
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<  cTH  extmonIiimn%  tjo  cltmbt,  that 
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:k  Wiis  pro\*ic!eiL     Yet  mucIi  was  aljso- 

,.^^  case*  and  a  p<x>r  itditcr  frum  Devna 

ii   a  bpc»k*>Ti   Jimh  hrtd  hecn  aent  jolting  in  an 

J  a  on  It  a  few  days    hcftin*,  to    the    intense 

%tiL'rinff,  u»  miky  h«  supposed,  of  the  nnfortuntite 

I    !'  ;it'     ArrK'Cii  at  Vania^  our  authorGsa^  aftt-r 

iifiuiic  tr*mhh\  siicceetlcd  in   procuring  quarters 

Imf  a  irtck  office r^  and  found  the  town  filled  with 

I^Mt*tiJt3  of  all  iiatitms,  in  a  frightiiil  state  of  heat 

'  '      '  rnm  with  vermin. 

niontli  of  August  apprcmehed, 

•^o.i    at    the    camp.      Many    wer<; 

fioh^r*a ;  nearly  all  with  iliarrhiBa. 

'  immerous  comforts,  and  even   necea^ 

;hc  tncn  to  eat  and  <lriiik  too  abundantly 

.    iiLii  jirtides  Hs  were  vntliin  reaeh^  especially 

'    Mub;    aiwl    thus    the    ei'ii    was    augmentcdr 

^  '.n  tht?  gejirriil  hospital  at  Varna  became  tilled 

h   *AM   man^  ^jrl;    soMipn?  as   it  could  possibly 

I  I  faf s  were  es? tabl ish ed 

;  and  the  surgeons 

i+jd   with   tlieir  daily   labours, 

irid^'e  wa.-^  among  tho  othcei's 

.ed  with  iOne^ssi.     The  Light  Dirision,  when 

t  by  tholera^  mnvt^l  on  to  Monastir^  eight 

ten    miJcs   ln!yond    Devna,  in    the    liopts    of 

■  <  '  'L  twjte  salubrious  placo  f^^r  encampment* 

liividun  ha*  I  to  War  the  attacks,  not 

-,    *  b<dcra,  but   also   of    typhus  -    and    the 

111  Division^  encamped  near  Varna,  wai  like- 

Kci'tTtdy  vbiteil.     It  became  mournful  work 

.1    ffit?  men  to  bury  their  dead  eompaniona  by 

id   M:ore*»   and  addni  tt>  the   causes  of 
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pij^'ni      it  wjta  upon  the  French,  however,  that 

itie  4fetki\  dUeasc  fi^ll  with  the  greatest  severity  ; 
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dtcuL     A  portion  of  tluir  army,  under 
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I  ' ;  <   1  I  i  M  be rt  left  nearly  3* M)  of  h is  jwor 

^  iri    that   wi-etched  diHtnet.     In  tlie 

■ ,  the  French  general  issue* I  a 

vs  ttj  tho  truops,  commending 

lu^hijf  thtiir  cuduranco  and  devotion. 


The  hospital  at  Tama  liecame  a  tertibic  place. 
It  had  been  a  barrack,  and  seems  to  Imvo  retained 
a  certain  amount  of  insalubrity  fruiii  its  occupation 
by  tlie  Turk.'?^ — never  a  cleanly  pco|>le  wlien  .'isftem- 
bled  in  ma^es.  The  French,  distrusting  the  place 
in  cholera-tiine,  abandonetl  it,  and  esta]>lished  tent- 
hospitals  in  the  fields  for  their  poor  sick  wmrades. 

Had  this  condition  of  affairs  remained  many 
wcek-^  longer,  the  annies  would  have  become 
nearly  dieorganified  :  officers  were  wearied  and 
discontentetl;  the  men  were  reckless ;  thefiMTgeons 
anil  the  commissariat  were  worked  almo4?t  beyond 
endurance.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  juy  when 
the  eufl  of  Anguat  brought  the  end  of  cholera,  and 
the  announcement  of  a  speedy  and  certairi  expedi- 
tion to  the  Crimea,  there  to  encounter  hand  to 
hand  those  Russians  of  whom  to  mtich  had  been 
said  and  m  httle  seen. 

The  French  generals  are  more  prone  to  the  ismie 
of  jiroelamations  and  manifestoes  than  the  English, 
and  their  Holdien*  apjieiir  to  derive  eTchihiration 
therefrom.  Nothing  could  be  inure  striking  tljan 
the  contrast  between  tJie  documents  put  forth 
bj  Raglan  and  St  Am  and  on  ilie  eve  of  de- 
parture for  that  expedition  which  wa^  destined 
to  be  fatal  to  both  of  thc^e  c*jmnnmders :  the  one, 
plain,  short,  and  busineBs-like;  the  other,  glowing 
and  dazzling.  The  following  was  one  among  many : — 

'SoLDiEasi — You  have  just  given  fine  examplei  of 
peri«veraace,  ealmnGii,  and  energy,  in  tlie  midii  of 
puinfiil  circumataiicef  whieh  muit  now  he  forgotUetk 
Tlic  hour  ii  come  to  fight  and  to  conquer.  The  enemy 
did  not  wait  for  ua  on  tbe  Danube.  His  columiii, 
derHortthsed  nnd  dettroyed  by  discHae^  are  pinnfuUy 
retiring.  It  is  Providence^  perhopfl^  that  hji*  wifihed 
to  epfcrc  ufl  tite  triul  of  theise  unlieuttliy  count rie-^ ;  it 
is  Providence,  aJto^  which  calk  us  into  the  Critnen,  a 
country  n»  healthy  as  our  own^  nnd  to  SpbastoTwh  tho 
seat  of  Russian  power,  within  whoflt?  w-all*  wo  go  to 
I8{^lc  togetbcr  the  pledge  of  peaee,  j*nd  of  our  return  to 
our  homes,  live  enterpnie  is  grnod,  and  worthy  of 
you.  You  wUl  resliae  it  by  ihe  aid  of  the  mu»t  for- 
mid  able  military  and  naval  lorce  that  has  evtsr  been 
Been  collected.  The  AtUed  fleeta,  with  their  3(X)0 
eauoona,  and  their  25^000  brave  seamen,  your  emulntors 
anid  your  companions-in-artns,  will  bear  to  thv  shores 
of  the  Crimea  an  English  armyj  whole  high  courage 
your  forefathers  learned  to  respect;  a  chosen  divhion 
of  those  Ottoman  loldlers  who  have  just  appfov<^ 
tbeojselves  in  your  eyes  j  and  a  French  army,  which  I 
hsTO  the  right  and  tho  pride  to  call  the  efttc  of  oi»r 
whole  army.  I  see  in  this  more  than  pledges  of  success. 
I  see  in  it  success  it^ff.  OeueraLp^  eoniuianders  of 
corps,  officers  of  all  amis,  you  will  pjirtakc  of  the 
confidence  with  which  my  mind  ii  filled,  and  will 
impart  it  to  your  sohtiers.  We  shall  acton  solute  tho 
threo  nnitetl  flags  floHting  together  on  the  ramparti  of 
Sebastopol  with  our  national  cry,  "  IVc^  rEmftefinr  .^  '* 

A.  OB  Sr  AnKAon. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  French  wan  further 
aroused  by  the  following  proclanmtion,  sent  to 
them  about  the  same  timc^  by  the  Emperor ; — 

*  SoLUiaas  AjfD  SAn^oai  qv  tii£  Antrr  of  tni: 
fU^j — Yot]  have  not  fought,  but  alroiuly  you  harD 
oblained  a  signal  success.  Your  preseoce,  and  that  of 
tlie  English  troops,  have  sufficed  to  compel  Ihe  enemy 
to  recroBi  the  Danube,  and  Ihe  Russian  veiseU  remain 
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inglorioosly  in  their  ports.  You  have  not  yet  fought, 
and  already  you  have  straggled  courageously  against 
death.  A  scourge,  fatal  though  transitory,  has  not 
arrested  your  ardour.  France,  and  the  soyereign  whom 
she  has  chosen,  cannot  witness  without  deep  emotion, 
or  without  maldng  every  effbrt  to  give  assistance  to 
such  energy  and  such  sacriflces. 

The  First  Consul  said,  in  1797,  in  a  proclamation 
to  his  army :  "  Tlie  first  quality  required  in  a  soldier, 
is  the  power  of  supporting  fatigues  and  privations. 
Courage  is  only  a  secondary  one."  The  first  you  are 
now  displaying.  Who  can  deny  you  the  possession  of 
the  second?  Therefore  it  is  tliat  your  enemies,  dis- 
seminated from  Finland  to  the  Caucasus,  are  seeking 
anxiously  to  discover  the  point  upon  which  France 
and  England  will  direct  their  attacks,  which  they 
foresee  will  be  decisive ;  for  right,  justice,  and  warlike 
inspiration  are  on  our  side. 

Already,  Bomarsund  and  2000  prisoners  have  just 
fallen  into  our  power.  Soldiers  I  you  will  follow  the 
example  of  the  army  of  Egypt.  The  conquerors  of  the 
Pyramids  and  Mont  Thabor  had,  like  you,  to  contend 
against  warlike  soldiers  and  against  disease;  but,  in 
spite  of  pestilence  and  the  efforts  of  three  armies,  they 
returned  with  honour  to  their  country.  Soldiers !  have 
confidence  in  your  Qeneral-in-chief  and  in  me.  I  am 
watching  over  you,  and  I  hope,  with  the  assistance 
of  God,  soon  to  see  a  diminution  of  your  sufferings 
and  an  increase  of  your  glory. 

Soldiers  I  farewell,  till  we  meet  again. 

Napoleon.* 

Busy,  indeed,  were  the  armies  during  the  last 
week  in  August  and  the  first  in  September,  pre- 
paring, with  the  aid  of  the  Allied  fleets,  one  of  the 
most  formidable  annaments  ever  sent  forth.  Ships 
in  almost  countless  number  were  assembled  in  the 
Bay  of  Varna,  and  off  the  coast  for  many  miles 
north  and  south  of  that  harbour;  while  every 
available  kind  of  vehicle  and  animal  of  draught 
or  burden  was  brought  into  requisition  to  convey 
l'>aggage,  stores,  and  camp-equipments  of  every 
kind,  down  to  the  beach.  It  was  a  time  of 
intense  excitement  for  alL 


THE    FLEETS    IN    THE    BLACK   SEA*.    1854. 

As  a  necessary  condition  of  perspicacity  in  the 
narrative,  the  proceedings  of  the  Allied  armies 
have  been  traced  without  interruption  by  naval 
details.  The  present,  however,  is  a  convenient 
point  at  which  to  narrate  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  and  French  fleets  in  the  Straits  and  in 
the  Black  Sea.  The  mighty  war-ships  were  about 
to  take  part  in  the  struggle  which  was  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  armies;  the  seamen  were  to 
shar^with  the  soldiers  the  honour  accruing  from 
any  hoped  for  victories  in  the  Crimea.  The  armies, 
as  wc  have  seen,  had  spent  more  than  six  months 
in  a  kind  of  negative  position.  The  first  regiments 
left  England  in  February;  they  did  not  quit  Varna 
for  the  Crimea  until  September  had  arrived ;  and 
in  the  intervening  period  of  thirty  weeks,  they  had 
been  wearied  with  detention  at  Malta,  detention 
at  Gallipoli,  detention  at  Scutari,  and  still  more 
lengthened  detention  at  Varna — hoping  almost 
against  hope,  and  striving  to  keep  np  their  spirits 


by  forming  images  'of  ftiture  glory.  We  have  now 
to  see  how  fax  ti^e  fleets  were  called  upon  to  share 
in  this  forced  inaction. 

The  two  principal  seas  of  Europe,  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Baltic,  are  differently  drcumstaiioed 
in  respect  to  the  maritime  powers.  England  and 
France  always  maintain  fleets  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean :  never  in  the  Baltic,  nnless  special  service 
is  required.  The  Mediterranean  is  so  all-impor- 
tant ;  it  IS  a  highway  for  so  large  and  valuable  a 
commerce ;  it  is  an  outlet  for  the  produce  of  so 
many  fertile  countries ;  it  contains  the  outlying 
portions  of  the  dominions  of  so  many  sovereigns ; 
it  is  a  region  so  jealously  watched  by  those 
sovereigns,  lest  any  one  of  their  number  should 
acquire  too  much  power  in  it — that  several 
nations  are  willing  to  bear  the  charge  of  main- 
taining fleets  on  its  bosom.  England  is  interested 
in  the  Mediterranean,  on  account  of  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  the  highway  to 
India  through  Egypt;  France  is  called  upon  to 
maintain  free  intercourse  between  her  mainland, 
Corsica,  and  Algeria ;  Spain  is  washed  along  her 
southern  coast  by  this  sea,  and  derives  thenoe  a 
large  proportion  of  her  commerce ;  the  Italian 
states  are  dependent  on  this  sea  for  all  their 
maritime  influence,  such  as  it  may  be ;  Austria 
touches  salt  water  only  at  the  Adriatic,  the  most 
northerly  bend  of  the  Mediterranean;  Turkey, 
with  her  former  provinces  of  Greece  and  Egyp^ 
is  especially  a  Mediterranean  power ;  while  Russia 
has  ever  sought  to  increase  her  influence  in  this 
important  sea. 

Frequent,  though  incidental,  mention  has  been 
made  in  former  chapters  of  the  English  and 
French  fleets  in  Turkish  waters,  touching  the 
delicate  negotiations  concerning  Russo-Turkish 
affairs.  Threats  that  those  fleets  would  approadi 
Constantinople,  alternated  with  invitations  that 
they  might  do  so,  according  to  the  varying  tone  of 
politics.  Admirals  were  recalled,  and  replaced  by  \ 
others ;  ships  were  sent  home,  to  be  superseded  by 
others  of  newer  build ;  but  England  and  France 
never  ceased  to  have  fleets  in  the  Mediterranean, 
anchored  at  spots  which,  though  not  giving 
umbrage  to  other  powers,  might  yet  be  near  enough 
to  enforce  the  decisions  of  the  two  cabinets  on 
any  important  question  connected  with  the  poticy 
of  the  East. 

Admiral  Dundas,or,  more  precisely,  Vice-admiral 
J.  W,  D.  Dundas— there  being  two  other  admirals 
of  the  same  name  in  the  Royal  Navy  at  that  time 
—commanded  the  British  fleet  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  war. 
About  the  middle  of  the  year  1853,  when  war 
was  becoming  almost  inevitable  between  Russia, 
and  Turkey,  he  moved  towards  the  Dardanelles. 
Three  months  earlier,  at  the  time  when  tho 
Menchikoff  mission  was  agitating  Constantinople^ 
Admiral  Dundas  was  with  his  fleet  at  Malta; 
Colonel  Rose,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Stratford  de 
Redcliffe,  called  up  the  fleet  to  protect  Turkey 
against  the  designs  of  Russia ;  but  the  admiral 
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n  leq^oiiding  to  this 

1 1  *  from  the  goTern* 

At  a  klar  time,  bowcTor,  whim 

uil:^  further  darkene<ij  delay  \vm 

>  :   &nd  the  admiral  rcceivtyJ 
._    1  Jrnir,  to  proceed  from  Mai  la 

nj,  Uieri?  to  place  himielf  under  the 
r^F  r)|f>  British  amhassador.  This  bay, 
c  mouth  of  the  Bardanellesj  wsiu 
.nn..  ;..»,tiY  n^Q^f  CoostantiDople  to 
!  aid  in  case  of  urgency » 
iiiMi.ii  1^  iii,iiue*i  about  fi^e  moiitbs, 
I  th€  30tb  of  ^Jctobert  he  reeelved  orders  tu 
t  to  ihe  lk>*phoms.  In  the  Canstanlinopo- 
jUciiB  two  moiitiia  more  of  detention  awaited 
'  ill  the  beginning  of  1854^— after 
had  driven  the  Allied  gOTern^ 
be  a^t'/ptiyu  of  somethiug  like  a  delinik* 
pcilkry — o^fieoi^  and  men  were  alike  delighted  by 
•n  onier  ta  advance  to  the  Black  Sea,  yearning, 
lll^  liail  been,  to  exchange  listless  inaction 
and  possiMo  gloiy.  It  ia  to  this 
'  thh  region,  that  the  EaH  of  Gadiile^s 
:  the  attempts  to  '  kill  time  * 
'  I  =  -^ .    the    impatient   desire   fbr 

Qgi&  to  acLivw  BiHvice  ;  ttie  pleasure-tript  up  and 
thr'  n^?.phorU9  and   the  Danianelles ;   the 
pg  ii Tier-parties  between  the  officers  of 

Frt^nch  fleets^ all  are  depietecl  bj 
►  Cari ;  ii  I  dice  to  whew  that  the  last  six 

bntbi  of  3.       ..   .r  month?^  of  complete  inaction 
the  part  of  tlie  Allied  fleetS|  at  a  time  %vhen 
y,  drirtn  into  wwr  by  the  intolerable  aggres- 
JKoiitia,  was  bravely  fighting  her  own  caiiJ!^ 
rbatiks  of  the  Danube. 
I  At  tliat  time,  onr  adniimli  possessed  as  little 
irorthy  knowledge  of   the   strength    of   the 
tian   fleet*^  m   our   generals  of   that  of   the 
in  Admirjil  Dandas  received  from 

1  rough  outline  of  the  sappfised 
1^1  uu>  r/jiifft  fli'ct  in  the  Black  Bea;  but 
'  Ibi2i  ontline,  nor  the  information  possessed 
(British  ri'  I-  at  Constantinople,  was 

finite,     i  ]i  f\eetj  which  tlirough out 

r««yind  hnlf  i.t  Uu  yciiv  1853^ had  been  anchored 
tyinr   prfiTiTriity   to  the   British,    was   equally 
'  <<ntic  detaili  conceming  the  naval 
.'ia, 
luv  of  the  New  Year  found  the  Allied 
prrprtrtng  in   Beicos  Bay  for   more 
bay  is  in  the  Bosphoru?,  on 

>  side,  about  midway  between 
the  8ca  of  Marroorfi  and  the  Black  Bea  ;  whereas 
Bcdka  Hav  where  the  fleets  had  previously 
tndior  'tie  south  of  the  Dardanelles ;  the 
lUilUiLi.  .  ~n  the  two  briys  being  about  180 
HalflL     On    the  4th  of  January  1854,  tlie  fleets 

Utt?   Black  Em.      Amon^   the  principal 
ni*ftt*<.jf-war  were  the  liniannia^  AWion^ 

^'  ' ^    ^ ^w^wi r<?t/»  Hodnfjf,  BtUrroph on , 

^  Lomliin^  Qua-n^  mud  Tert^*k; 
tar    i  icritJi    seiit  out    the    Buyard^    ViUc 


Charlema^mf  Drntcatrlm,  &c.  The  most  important 
of  these  Tesseli  were  iteamers  \  and  in  this 
respect  the  Black  Sea  in  1B54  introduoed  a  nev 
era  m  the  liistory  of  naval  warfare. 

A  signal  was  hoisted  on  the  flag-shiiT — *  Turks 
are  to  Iks  protected  from  all  aggression  by  jsea  or 
land  ]  ^  This  was  the  first  foniial  declarati<jn  that 
^tht?  AIHea  would  employ  the  force  of  arms  afjaiiuJt 
Russia,  if  necessary.  The  fleet,  joined  by  a  Turkish 
llotilla^  bent  round  eastward^  and  coasted  Ada 
Minor  towards  Sinope.  The  Bight  her^  was 
mim*rable.  Although  many  weeka  bad  elapsed 
Binee  the  Russian  attack^  mutilated  bodies  were 
still  lying  about  the  lieacli  \  several  hundreds  had 
been  corercd  with  earthy  but  again  uocovert»d  by 
ferocious  dogis  and  mltures.  The  town  waa  nearly 
d^troyed  \  the  beach  was  covered  with  maita  and 
spara;  the  t<vps  of  sunken  ships  appeared  in  the 
water;  and  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  few 
remnining  houfies  were  nearly  in  a  starving  state. 
Uq  the  8lh,  the  A^^m%emnon^  Smutpareil^  C/mrle- 
maffnej  Tcrribhj  Mo^ador^  Sampitm^  and  M^eimri^^ 
were  onlered  to  get  up  iteam,  and  to  escort 
several  TurkiMh  i^ee^s,  containing  powder  and 
stores,  to  Trebizond  and  Batoum— Turkiali  ports 
on  the  seutherD  and  south^ea^em  ihores  of  iho 
Black  Sea,  Tliis  done,  they  returned  to  Sinope, 
England  and  France  not  being  yet  at  war,  the 
admirals  were  not  authomed  to  attack  Enssiati 
ships  I  they  were  to  defend  Turkey  and  Turks  from 
Russian  attacks j  and  in  the  performance  of  thts 
duty  J  they  shielded  the  six  Turkish  i«teamera 
appointed  to  convey  munitioiis  of  war  to  Turkish 
porta  on  the  Bla^k  8ea.  It  waa  tmall  work, 
however,  for  such  fine  ^hips.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons' 
£)l-guti  screw^eamer  A^ttmimn<m^  the  Sarufpareii 
screw  of  71,  and  i^uch  like  noble  ye^isel&,  were 
powerful  forces  for  such  a  service,  liumoum  were 
afloat  that  a  RutiSian  squadron  of  four  line^f^battlo 
ships  and  four  Rteamers  had  been  seen  off  Batoum  ■ 
the  Allies  loaded  and  shotted  all  tiieir  guns  in 
readiness;  but  no  Russians  appeared,  to  tlie  evident 
disappointment  of  those  who  would  wilhngly  have 
had  a  bruj^h  witli  the  czai^s  sliips*  It  was,  Ixowcver, 
ascertained,  that  three  EuEsian  steamers  hud 
l}een  off  the  coaat  three  day  a  before  the  Allien 
arrived,  trying  the  range  of  their  guns  at  some  of 
the  Turkish  forta;  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that 
the  Alhes  exerted  a  preventive,  if  not  an  active 
influence,  by  appearing  in  this  quarter  as  defenders 
of  the  Turki3. 

The  fleets  returned  to  the  BoBphomjs  afler  this 
ghoil;  e^cjjcditiun,  and  resumetl  their  course  of 
inaction^  not  l>cing  empowered  by  the  home 
ant! lori ties  to  make  any  active  dtfmonstratlons 
against  Hussia.  One  event  niortitic<l  the  officcra 
and  sailors  exeeetlingly.  The  Eusaians  succeeded 
in  capturing  some  Turkish  coal- vessel b,  in  spite  of 
the  proximity  of  the  English  and  French  tl<*etf. 
The  nttdimir^  a  Russian  frigate,  was  painted  like 
an  AuMrian  ves.«ob  and  exhibited  the  Au!*lrian 
number  for  the  Ft^dinando  Primft;  it  approached 
three  Turkish  resacls;  the  Turks  regarded  it  m 
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belonging  to  a  friendly  power;  but  the  mask  was 
speedily  thrown  of^  and  the  ships  taken.  The 
captured  crews  were  put  on  board  the  smallest 
vessel,  and  allowed  to  return  home;  while  the 
other  two  ships,  with  the  captains,  were  carried 
off  to  a  Russian  port.  This  achievement  by 
Captain  Bougatoff  was  a  bold  one — to  elude 
twenty-four  sail  of  the  line,  and  to  carry  off  two^ 
trading -vessels;  it  greatly  elated  the  Russians, 
and  equally  mortified  and  irritated  the  Allies, 
who  felt  humbled  in  the  eyes  of  the  Turks  by 
such  an  event. 

The  coal-ships  hero  referred  to  had  taken  in 
their  cargoes  at  Heraclea.  The  mines  near  this 
place  became  of  considerable  importance  to  tho 
AUies,  considering  the  large  number  of  steam-ships 
employed  by  them  in  and  near  the  Black  Sea. 
When  the  news  of  the  actual  declaration  of  war 
by  England  and  France  reached  Constantinople, 
coal  at  that  place  was  6«5s.  per  ton ;  the  coal-ships 
from  England  had  not  now  back-freight  in  com ; 
hence  a  price  was  charged  for  the  coal  which  would 
cover  the  expense  of  a  double  voyage.  It  was  at  that 
time  that  the  attention  of  the  admirals  was  dra%vn 
towards  the  Heraclea  coal-fields,  where  the  seams 
were  worked  by  Croats,  Montenegrins,  Bosnians, 
and  other  workmen  drawn  from  the  quarries  near 
Constantinople ;  tho  coal,  when  dug,  was  carried  in 
baskets  from  the  mines  to  the  surface  by  labourers 
from  the  neighbouring  villages ;  and  from  thence  it 
was  transported  to  the  coast  by  mules.  The  whole 
operations  were  conducted  in  the  rudest  and  most 
primitive  manner;  but  when  a  few  English 
engineers  were  sent  to  superintend  the  workings, 
the  system  underwent  improvement.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  a  visit  to  these  mines  by  the  officers 
of  the  Spitfire  steamer,  tliat  the  arrangement  was 
made,  mentioned  in  a  former  page,  whereby  the 
Allies  might  obtain  coal  at  about  20s.  per  ton. 
A  certain  district  was  ceded  by  the  Porte,  at  a 
specified  rental,  to  be  worked  by  English  skill  and 
capital,  for  the  benefit  both  of  the  English  and  the 
French  steam-fleets.  Many  difficulties,  however, 
occurred  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan.  So  much 
in  its  infancy  is  commercial  enterprise  in  Turkey, 
that  any  attempt  to  conduct  large  enterprises  on 
European  principles  encounters  many  obstacles. 

Early  in  March,  Admiral  Dundas  despatched 
Captain  Jones,  in  the  Sampson,  on  a  reconnoiter- 
ing  cruise  along  the  coa.sts  of  Anatolia,  Georgia, 
Circassia,  and  the  Crimea,  from  which  he 
returned  to  Beicos  Bay  about  the  18th  of  tho 
month  ;  and  soon  after  the  Allied  fleets  left  the 
Bosphorus,  and  took  up  a  position  in  Kavama 
Bay,  a  portion  of  the  Black  Sea  a  Uttle  northward 
of  Varna.  An  earlier  removal  to  this  position 
had  been  contemplated,  but  the  steamers  had  been 
delayed  by  reason  of  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  coal 
— the  arrangements  at  Heraclea  being  yet  very 
incomplete.  The  fleets  at  that  time  compiised  ten 
English  and  eight  French  line-of-battle  ships,  with 
six  English  and  six  French  steamers  of  smaller 
size;  other  additions  were  made  afterwards. 


The  Russian  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the 
commencement  of  tlie  war,  were  very  little  known 
to  tho  English  and  French  admires  ;  the  jealousy 
between  the  various  powers  having  restricted  the 
facilities  for  the  entrance  of  ships  of  war  into  that 
sea.  The  Russian  portion  of  this  coast  conmienced 
at  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  sea^  marked 
,  by  Fort  St  Nikolaia,  near  which,  on  the  Turkish 
border,  is  Batoum.  This  point  is  about  330  miles 
eastward  of  Sinope.  From  thence  the  Russians 
held  all  the  coast  to  tho  Sea  of  Azof,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  formed  by  the  Straits  of  Yenikal6  or 
Kcrtch ;  then,  all  the  coast  of  the  Crimea;  and, 
lastly,  tlie  north-western  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
from  Perekop  past  Kherson  and  Odessa  to  the 
months  of  the  Danube.  Silently  and  indefati- 
gably  had  the  czars  built  fort  after  fort  along 
this  extensive  line  of  coast ;  and  it  became 
essentially  necessary,  on  the  breaking  out  of  war, 
tliat  the  Allies  should  know  something  con- 
cerning the  number  and  strength  of  these  posts. 
At  that  period,  the  chief  of  the  forts  eastward  of 
the  Crimea  was  at  Anapa,  distant  a  few  miles 
from  the  Straits  of  Yenikald.  This  important 
fortress,  originally  constructed  by  the  Turks  to 
pipotect  their  commerce  with  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus,  had  been  afterwards  converted  by  the 
Russians  into  a  strong  military  poeition.  Com- 
mercially, it  is  of  litUe  account^  for  the  harbour  is 
open  to  eveiy  wind,  and  can  only  be  used  in  the 
fine  season.  The  western  chain  of  the  Caucasus 
commences  at  Anapa;  and  this  was  practically 
the  eastern  limit  of  Russian  power  on  that  sea ;  for 
the  Circassians  laid  claim  to  all  the  coast,  and  the 
Russians  have  never  succeeded  in  establishing  any 
first-class  forts  beyond  Anapa.  The  forts  ftirther 
cast  have  always  been  isolated ;  the  garrisons  being 
in  danger  of  annihilation  if  they  left  the  protection 
of  stone  walls.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  coast 
arc  mountains  and  forests,  among  which  the 
Circassians  and  other  tribes  find  a  home ;  the 
Russians  have  seldom  yet  been  left  by  these  tribes 
in  quiet  i)ossession  of  the  north-east  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea.  At  the  period  of  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  the  first  Russian  fort  eastward 
of  Anapa  was  Soudjuk  Kal^  (Sucyuk  Kaleh), 
defended  by  three  redoubts;  it  was  at  this  place 
that  a  Russian  squadron  captured  the  British  ship 
Vixen,  causing  thereby  great  diplomatic  excite- 
ment in  1837.  Next  to  tliis  was  Ghelendjik 
(Gelendshik),  possessing  a  fine  and  safe  harbour, 
and  regarded  by  the  Russians  as  a  place  of  much 
importance :  a  flotilla  being  there  located,  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  Circassians.  A  few  miles 
further  east  is  the  Bay  of  Pchiat,  at  the  entrance 
of  which  the  Russians  built  a  fort  in  1837. 
Numerous  little  bays  then  occur,  fringed  with 
villages,  the  inhabitants  of  which  have  succeeded 
in  repelling  all  hostile  attacks  of  the  Russians. 
After  passing  Ravakinskoi  and  Gagri,  there  were 
presented  Pozunda  and  Bomborai  in  Abasia ;  and 
then  Soucoum  Kal^  (Suchum  Kaleh),  possessing  one 
of  the  best  bays  on  this  part  of  the  coast.     At  the 
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Ttigourwaa  Fort  AnnklU, 
,    at   t!je  mQUths  of    two 

I  JoH*      Tbo  la«t   Eujwian  fort  was  at  St 
(r  'lountirtry  bctwecw  the  rtnoieuJ, 

lia  njid  Couricl  The  Bu&sitia 
in  *A  VetiikaM  to  lli<y  Turkish 
>^ixfe'fTi  in  numUer, 

n  i;r*;ivb,  (list  115  it  raiittt^r  of  rcfvm- 
[ictf,  ration  t»f  w'lir,  as  a 

if  .  i.»ii.     Fovt  after  fort 


^'  I  and  the  exact  stat«  of  alj  ascirrliiiiiofl. 

1  e  cmst  At  iotcrvalg  of  ten  or  twt?nJj 

iiiikji  ajhartj  these  forts  were  foniirl  t4>  i 

^»;iJL'ral  fiiiiiih -hkcDess :  tJtev  were  most  1  -l 

lit  tlio  mouths  of  siniiJi  liumtituin  t-U^eja,  su  as  to 
ctJiJitnantl  the  valiejs  lliroiij[i:h  wUicli  ttie^e  stroatns 
ilnd  their  way  to  the  seji.  The  c<mtitry  inters  oTting 
hctweon  the  iinl^  h  for  tlie  most  puvi  hUly  nnd 
nig^geii,  iii^ittid  witli  imiJCixetrahle  fut't»«ts.  The 
forts  wero  found  to  ha  mostly  couatrucled  of  wiDi!* 
fetoiie,  brought  from  Kertch ;  tJicy  were  square, 
Ijuj^IujLtJ  fill-  itiiMketry,  pif>v!*t<'il  v/iih  fnweraattlie 
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,  timl  muutitcd  with  a  few  krgo  travci^iig- 

1  a  mortar  or  two  in  the  centre  ;  the  walb 

Mtiewhftt  h>fty,  to  frustrsitc  escalade  by  the 

D*,     fcSiK:]!  fort  had  a  garrison  of  *'5CH>  to 

livmg  in  wooden  harraeks,    A  strong 

the  ovit?4(dc  cnclc^ed  a  few  outhoiLscs, 

ahle  gar  den  J  aiifl  a  small  number  of 

bomiis.    If,  on  the  one  himd,  tljo  Rusk^iana 

I  fhe  wh<jle  Lf*att  by  ine^in^^  of  guudjoats 

fi  ►rt  to  f<*rt,  they  were,  on  the  other 

i  rritireJy  to  the  coast ;  for  even  in 

^Hrtiiiiou  of  a  ft*\v'  miles  in  S'.vjrcli  of  fodder, 

DGCCiifMiry  th;it  thu  tri>o|H  f^liMidil  sally  out 

ayt  lc*t  they  slioiild  lie  eut  off  by  the 
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f  fvriiuT.d  i^t\\\i:  >rsrrij8oiiM,  to  ]>re7eiit 

I  Sir  liihmiiid  Lyons 
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I  1  :  -131%  hituatetl  at  tlie  mouth  of 

j^flrge.     The   place  had    cvideutl}^  been 


evacuatej  iij  a  hurry;  for  the  ordnance  stores  wero 
strewed  abouti  ineluding  thirteen  gun  a,  «erer«l 
li)-ineh  mortArs  and  howitxersj  iron -balls  to  be 
fired  from  the  mortnrs,  shells,  and  caniiter-shot, 
The  fort  was  square,  with  bastions  at  the  angk»§ ; 
aiiii  there  was  a  block-house  at  some  distauee  &um  it 
up  the  valley,  to  eommaTid  the  ]iftssage.  At  another 
spot»  the  voluntary  destniction  t'xik  plaee  tmder 
the  very  eyes  of  the  Allies.  Bir  Edmund  Lyons^ 
with  The  Affonirtttmmj  CfmrkmtfffPf^  Highjlj^^r^ 
tSampmn,  and  3Ini^aifot\  appeared  off  llcdomt  Kal^ 
01 J  tiie  19tli  of  May  ,  he  saw  RuJisiati  oilieei^  on 
the  par«i>et  of  the  fort,  aud  Co»sack»  jr-d loping  at 
fUll  speed  frimithL'  l>each  bi wards  the  town ;  he  sent 
a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  the  imnRiiiate  evaeua- 
liou  of  Iht?  plijiee.  The  Ruesiaiis  remitted  an  ©va«i¥a 
answer,  to  gain  time ;  and  just  before  the  »hljm 
were  about  to  *jpen  ttre,  ma^^^ses  of  smoko  began 
to  ascenil  from  tlie  town— tlie  Hussians  had  fired 
it,  llieeonrtrtgrntioii  l>ecame  y^ry  slrikiujr;  houM<>« 
and  trees  burned  to|f ether  during  the  whole  night ; 
and  fierce  flames  and  lurid  smoke  itiuminnted  the 
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lU 


(;«, 


ly  of  nartgiv- 

■    withnnt    n 

tiieir  kimwlwiga   of  lliu 

lM'i4r  up  ftjr  ovijry  wind 

Ijr  sm^^l  wait  for  fine 

.  ,  u  "^    In  Bhnrt^  tb«  nnvi- 

t    timet  was   rfijiitiwl  ereu  in 

^od    to  which    D'Olivier'u   descHtition 

oat  17SJS.     Bwju  after  lhiii»  many 

I  TTCi^  mad  p.     Ill  0  Tn  T]m  introd  ucin'i 

m  jnimierjj  and 

f»f  til  1-1  marifime  villa^c*i, 

!irmn5,    who 
ittLil^'  w  h^^ir  iihlp  vva^  la 

Tilt?  Ot  wor^^  Intnisft:^! 

ulmsms 
itSj  the 
1 1  me  n  hiiut-sh  J  pa 
r\iee.     Aftm^  the 
*'  impi'iivcTUffiti^  were 
iirivy  fell  n^nln  into  a 
F^lipmeMMl  atid  iiiethL'ieut  ^U.    i)uring  tlto 
fill"    iirr-vikf    r 'ont II ry,    the   fleet 
Df  Nararino^  on 
ifi?«i  it  ;  and  tho 
-ni    kitigdoni    of 
■  11     M    di?'  aid  tif  Gret^k 
■a  and  lu    is t and 8.     The 
I  -"*  ^    ^       :  anew.   ThJa 

r  ijd  to  TiUiir 

tH  iiii:  a  clever  atid 
Hted  aedidously  at  hj*«  1a»k,  and  in 
an  ht»ni>urahle  rank 
mti  powers.     In  1840^ 
1  tho  Kill  tan   a«d   hk 
AH    *4    Etryp^    tlic 

.      The 

.a  1837, 

lO  ;   and   all 

t'ivcd  strady 

Hi     A:  I  tit?  break! nfc  tint 

in  l^  I  na\'y  comprised 

;  twaof  74  io90 

J  to  ff()  guns;  BIX 

iLs;  fouHoon  hrigs,  of 

KMw  m  and  tnitters,  tif 

,  of  450  to  sm 

...a  vp!«sd$  of  smaller 
;tiic  A  tolal  oCabcmt  lerenf  jre^wls. 


[isitrmtr 

und  aaTiiirni 


Tlie  navj  w?i^ 
ndmirn!,  n«?^i  ' 


in  tku«,  an- 

panins,  c>f 

an-  The  ii,i  .^ui 

.34,"      .  .    "^H* ;  and  l  of 

tho  mim,  and  th-p  consitruetbn  and  manag*;mcnt 
of  tho  %h\u\  \\m'  Ottoman  navy  liad  attaimod  a 
crcditalH 

Tim   :i..i-^ .-. ,   bnt   eowardly  attack   br  \he 

Kus«iaiis  at  Binopo  wcakcncjd  th«  TtirkiKh  nary 
and  ^jxasperatiHl  the  Turks*.  In  the  suhscqxiiait 
naval  oporflticma  in  tho  Black  Sea,  tho  Tnrkinh 
ship*  neldoni  acted  alone,  bnt  usually  formed  com- 
ptinciit  clemeni'a  in  th«  Allied  llcctu*  HoraetimeB 
the  Enghwh  officers  and  seamen  locjki?d  down  with 
a  litth-i  eontumpt  on  their  Ottoman  alliesi;  hat 
there  is  no  prwf  that  this  •  "  ihti 

TurlvS  shewed  theiiijjelves  ei  rit 

share  of  enterprist!  an*!  dtingcr. 

During  the  early   part  of  tll«  year  1654,  tho 
Tarkish  fleet  wa«  not  apjdienj  to  omch  xxm  by  the 
,\l!ii»d  itdrairals ;  hut   i>n    the  4t,h  of  May,  H  \tfh 
[nople   for  the   ISiaiik   Sea,   ;  rrg 

1  in  the  B,Hy  <•!*  BTiyukderf,     i  ino 

dcet  111  A'i  ^hips,  I  "  ono  lifMt  ratti  of  124 

gnns,  the   Mn^im*"  -o  of  lo|  guns  •    two 

t»f  eo ;  two  of  84  ;  and  om^  f*f  74,  6no  of  the 
^4-'J:U(j  hldpa,  the  Tcc/trt/h\  wjui  commande<l  hy  an 
'jin,  who  had  Keen  many  ytiant  in  thcj 
.  -or vice — Admiral  Hhule^nndur  his  Oriemtal 
designation  of  l^lonchaTir  Paeha.  11it>  fle*?t  alw 
t'ompriHtMj  three  large  frigates,  two  hrigK  and 
seven  or  eight  eteamers.  The  6(>cjt  was  inspecti*d 
l>ofw{t  its  departure  by  MfI  -  .-^  ".,.  ^ %,,.,. j-^j, 
Pacha.     Admiral  Klade,  <?oni  j[?e 

as  ati  En^Imh  navaUofliccr  >^iui  uf:-.  i  i»f 

Tui'ka  and  Turkey^  wa**  a  va^uahle  m 

ihB  tlcotu  Thifl  ileet,  after  c^mferencr  vjth  xhe 
AHicd  admirals,  waa  bomid  for  the  Circassian 
coast  J  to  aid  in  those  oj..  '       V    "        \.d. 

It  app&ar?,  however^  th  nd 

French  fleets  ^ffecte*^  in  Um  liUck  ticii  during 
that  yimr,  the  Turks  were  perniittJ^d  httrflly  nny 
sharw  €*ven  in   that  little,      A   -  nt 

Coni4t4Sintinople  of  one  of  the  Jchk  in 

Aiigxi§l,  thi]«  eommented  on  thu  niatL^jr:  With 
all  deference  to  nantical  men,  rt  may  bo  allowwl 
to  rt*gret  that  thiK  sqnarh-on,  strong  in  the  uuniber 
and  J!/o  fif  if<  vp-prT;?,  and  in,  at  least^  the  lalonr 
and  :is  not  tnrnisd  to 

ah^1  f^  the  Blaek  H«i- 

To  hear  tijo  contcmptiions  n*anncr  in  wliich  the 
EngliHh  offieen*  have  siw>k(^n  of  it,  and  of  the 
neccittity  of  keeping  it  quiet  for  Jl^r  of  its  impnlhvg 
t1  ici  0 J fora ti on s  f)f  th o  All ie'^f,  ot» r>  wc > 1 1 L 1  r ) i i i •  I.  * > n ^ 
a  succession  of  Trafal^ns  had  ■  t 

few  months^  and  that  tliese  ^^»  ' 
had  been  condemned  U*  E; 
might  not  interfere wit3i  the**- n. ht  .nin  ^Miuum.y 
of  otir  own  oi>eration».     Bnt  where  nothing  h 
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done,  the  Turk  stands  as  high  as  his  supercilious 
critics.  No  douht  the  Ottoman  sailors,  though 
capable  of  obstinate  resistance  in  a  fight  like  that 
of  Sinope,  are  not  sufficiently  skilful  for  elaborate 
evolutions  ;  still,  they  might  have  been  made  more 
serviceable  than  they  were  during  their  two 
months  in  harbour,  where  they  died  of  starvation 
and  scuny,  and  were  as  useless  as  if  they  had 

remained    within    the  Bosphorus The 

unhappy  Turks  were  left,  without  money  or  neces- 
saries, to  starve  in  the  sight  of  plenty,  and  perish 
with  disease  close  to  crews  in  perfect  health. 
They  saw  provisions  bought  up  and  taken  to  the 
Allied  fleet,  wliile  they  had  nothing  but  their 
wretched  allowances ;  they  became  demoralised 
and  dispirited,  and  out  of  their  moderate  squadron 
they  lost  1000  men.*  The  Turks  had,  indeed,  no 
great  reason  to  be  delighted  with  their  Allies,  who 
failed  to  come  to  their  aid  during  the  critical 
exigencies  of  the  Danubian  campaign  and  the 
siege  of  Silistria,  and  neglected  their  willing  and 
well-meant  co-operation  in  naval  matters. 

It  is  now  time  to  trace  the  small  achievements 
of  the  great  fleets — for  in  such  terms  they  must 
in  candour  be  characterised — in  the  western  half 
of  the  Black  Sea,  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1854. 

The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached  the 
combined  fleets  at  Varna  on  the  9th  of  April,  and 
immediately  threw  officers  and  men  into  a  state  of 
heroic  excitement  They  felt  ready  to  attack  the 
Russians  anywhere,  everywhere ;  and  impatiently 
waited  for  orders  to  that  effect  from  their  com- 
manders. Already,  besides  the  preliminary  expe- 
ditions to  the  Circassian  coast,  there  had  been 
a  few  hasty  trips  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Crimea  and  Odessa,  intended  as  a  means  of  picking 
up  a  little  information  concerning  the  strength  of 
the  Russian  land  and  sea  forces  in  those  quarters ; 
but  au  English  consul  remained  at  Odessa  so  long 
as  hostilities  had  not  actually  commenced.  When, 
however,  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
arrived,  the  steamer  Furious  was  despatched  from 
Varna  to  Odessa  to  bring  away  the  consul.  With 
a  flag  of  truce  flying  at  her  mast-head,  she  anchored 
in  the  bay,  and  sent  off  a  boat,  also  carrying  a  flag 
of  truce.  A  delay  in  obtaining  an  answer  induced 
the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  boat  to  return 
towards  the  steamer ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  do  so, 
than  the  Russians  opened  a  fire  from  the  batteries; 
five  or  six  shots  were  aimed,  but  fortunately  none 
hit  the  boat.  This  breach  of  all  the  rules  of 
honourable  warfare  aroused  much  indignation  in 
the  fleet,  which  immediately  advanced,  and 
anchored  before  Odessa  on  the  SOth  of  April.  An 
explanation  was  demanded  of  General  Osten- 
Sacken,  military  commander  of  Odessa.  The 
general  had  before  this  date  written  to  Admiral 
Dundas,  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  report  that 
a  British  flag  of  truce  had  been  fired  upon  ;  stating 
that  the  boat  had  not  been  fired  upon  at  all,  and 
that  the  batteries  had  only  opened  upon  Hie 
Furious  when  she  came  with  hostile   intention 


within  range  of  the  guns.  To  this  let 
admirals  returned  the  following  reply  fr 
fleet  before  Odessa  on  the  2l8t : — 

*  Sib— Inasmuch  as  the  letter  of  your  Exc 
dated  the  14th  of  April,  -wliich  has  only  rea< 
this  morning,  only  sets  forth  erroneous  statec 
juBtify  the  Indeacribable  aggression  committee 
authorities  of  Odessa  upon  one  of  our  frigates 
boat,  both  carrying  a  flag  of  truce ; 

Inasmuch  as,  notwithstanding  this  flag,  the  I 
of  the  town  fired  several  shots  on  the  frigate,  at 
on  the  boat,  at  the  moment  when  this  boat  was 
the  quay  of  the  mole,  to  which  it  had  repair 
confidence ; 

The  two  Vice-admirals  commanding  the  c< 
squadrons  of  France  and  England  think  Uu 
entitled  to  demand  a  reparation  from  your  Exo 

Consequently,  all  the  British,  French,  and 
vessels  now  at  anchor  near  the  citadel,  or  the  I 
of  Odessa,   must  forthwith  be  delivered  up 
combined  squadrons. 

If,  at  sunset,  the  two  Vice-admirals  have  rec* 
answer,  or  a  negative  answer,  to  this  commui 
they  will  be  compelled  to  resort  to  force  to  avc 
flag  of  one  of  the  combined  squadrons  for  the 
ofiercd  to  it ;  although  the  interests  of  humanit 
them  to  adopt  this  alternative  with  regret,  a 
cast  the  responsibility  of  such  an  act  on  those  t 
it  belongs. 

Hamelin,  Vice-adn; 
I).  Dundas,  Vice-ac 

Xo  adequate  response  to  this  demand 
been  received,  the  admirals  pre^mred  to  b( 
Odessa. 

The  celebrated  commercial  seaport  thus 
to  be  placed  in  peril,  is  situated  at  the 
west  extremity  of  the  Black  Sea,  about  12; 
north-east  of  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the  I 
and  200  miles  north-west  of  Sebastopol. 
the  head  of  a  small  inlet,  called  the  Bay  of  A 
When,  in  1791,  the  Empress  Catherine  ol 
from  the  Turks  possession  of  the  district 
this  spot,  Odessa  was  a  mere  village,  j)assinj 
the  name  of  Kodschabeg.  Intensely  d 
as  Russia  had  long  been  of  obtaining  ; 
seaport  on  the  Black  Sea,  Catherine  immc 
began  to  give  effect  to  this  wish  by  convert 
humble  Kodschabeg  into  the  imperial  < 
She  employed  several  regiments  in  diggi 
foundation,  and  in  constructing  pubUc 
The  site  was  well  chosen;  for  although  t 
no  river,  the  bay  is  deep  even  close  iusho: 
is  rarely  frozen  except  in  intense  winters 
work  steadily  progressed,  and  Alexander  con 
what  Catherine  had  begun :  he  appoint 
Due  de  Richelieu,  a  French  emigrant  nol; 
governor ;  and  under  the  duke's  auspices  th 
and  port  rapidly  acquired  importance.  1 
inhabited  only  by  a  few  Greek  famihes,  its 
lation  rose  to  16,000  in  1804;  and  in  18 
inhabitants  probably  numbered  100,000. 
town  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  an 
parallelogram,  on  a  decUvity  sloping  towai 
sea.  The  harbour,  formed  by  two  large 
and  defended  by  strong  works,  will  accom 
200  vessels.    Near  it,  are  a  citadel,  a  qua 
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^-  ''  ""'It.     81w  Tnw  allowed  to  kud  for  a  few 

fitit  liii  gravo^  and  to  oonver&e  with 

K.ii  -1   'r  r,  •    row  of  tho  Tt'gur ;  and  slio 

ficr  i  I  don  frttm  the  autlioritiei, 

o|  a  riinarkablo  kinil  is  cotinectetl 

tjf  tln^  Tif/4.r — the  |>rudii€tion  of  a 

VyJuiiij^,  ciarratinjr  tho  kind  treatment  and  liberation 

*»f  0^0  of  Uio  j>n*cjocn5.     In  tliis  vuluriiy,*  evi'vy- 

'h  na:  KuAdoxi  b  io  liii^bly  pnujit^d,  that  tU  tano 

iviiiue    subject  to   much    €t*miTiontary,      Since 

tfenilfltiesi  liAi  sddom  h'  iractemtlt:  of  the 

ttuHiftii  gaveroment^  a  ju  hai  b«en  pnt 


forth  that  tho  treatment  of  the  crew  of  tbe 
Ti^tr  was  a  special  afliii?}  intended  to  produce  a 
particular  effect  in  Wisett^ra  Europe,  Bo  tkifi  the 
case  or  nut,  it  woukl  bo  dirhouit  for  the  most 
anient  admirur  of  Kutisia  and  the  EuBsiiuts  to 
ovurpass  Lieutenant  Koyer  in  the  use  nf  adula* 
tory  words  and  phrases.  Apart  iVoni  liie  tone  of 
thi)  bookj  ho^^'ever,  tiie  facta  of  the  imprisonment 
were  aim  ply  as  follow  :^ — When  tho  prisoners 
wero  landed  on  tbe  pounds  of  M,  CortJiiai, 
cliief  magifttmt©  of  Odessa,  the  wounded  receirjNi 
mnnedi&to  attention  ;  and  tho  riast^  gimrdiKi  by 


Hvitnicticin  of  the  Ti^t* 


a  larj^e  b(»dy  of  troopst,  and  gazed  nt  by  half  the 
|«<»paiation  of  Odessa*  were  marchcMi  off  to  the 
'Itt+trantinivjitaHon  near  tbe  city.  Here  they  were 
t^mfortaldy  hotisL'd,  well  fed,  and  kindly  treated 
— bdng  allowLil  tilR>  to  receive  letters,  clothes,  and 
^  '      ^\Ai  ghipSj  which,  as  just  statf^l, 

flag  of  ti-uce  for  that  purpo?^?, 
nuv  w*^rc  pcrLi^pa  the  first  body  of  English 
priioncTT*  ever  made  by  EoBiia  ;  and  were  treiated 
M^muwluit  as  pi't^  or  phenomena  accordingly.  Early 
in  Jtifi*\  1b»^  di'*>hifm  of  the  <war  was  received 
^  tion  of  the  prisoners  ;  the 
ti*ed  to  8t  Petersburg  ;  antl 
lU  in  to  RiaziD^  a  town  about 

im  ^if   Mosoow — the   ofticers 

h  tr;i  r  MT5,  the  inen  to  proceed  by  easy 

fJMjp/^ii^ '  .  Vn  oflbr,  howeirer^  having  been 

m»dc  by  the  iCriglisib  admiral  for  an  exchangt* 
^  prutoni^r*,  this  waa  accepted  ;  and  nearly  all 
tilt  tirew  were  liberated  at  Odessa  in  July«    The 


officer;!  remained  more  like  guestsi  than  [iriiioners 
in  Umt  city ;  bat  on  Ihe  8th  of  Jtme,  Lteutenant 
Royer  started  for  St  Petonibnrg,  in  obedlctieG  to 
the  emperor'n  rescript.  Thii  officer  deicrihes  bia 
long  journey  in  terms  very  similar  to  lho«e 
employed  by  other  travellora  in  Russia,  but  with 
more  of  the  c^ukur  da  rem.  IJe  appean  to  have 
t^e^n  provided  with  a  good  trarelling-equipagi>, 
for  ho  reached  Moscow  on  the  15th,  lie  then 
startiod  by  rail  for  8t  Pet^rftbarg,  ha  nog  for  hia 
especial  use  a  carriage^  *abc*ut  t*ii  feet  aqnare, 
fuiTii^hefl  ^vitk  two  sofhifi  and  chairs,  a  imall 
€ard-tjiblt%  and  two  dde-tables/  Arrired  at  Hi 
Petersbm-g,  tbe  lieutenant  wa$  lodged  in  a  good 
hotel  The  eoifieror  commanded  his  attendance 
at  Poterhof,  a  few  miles  from  8t  Petcrebui^. 
The  lieutenant  had  an  interview  with  the  Grand* 
l>uchesa  Alexandra  Josefovna,  wift*  to  tlie  Grand- 
Duke  Coufltantine ;  and  then  with  tbe  Grand- 
Dnke  himeelf :  he  was  delighted  with  fioth,  and 
dfsicrihcs  minntely  all  the  details  of  his  recep- 
tion, hii  tea,  the  dressea  of  tlie  ladies,  ^c    On 
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tho  25th,  ho  was  introduced  to  tho  emperor, 
who,  after  a  short  but  courteous  conversation, 
announced  his  intention  of  giving  the  lieutenant 
his  liberty.  On  the  29th,  after  being  much  feted 
by  officers  of  the  court  and  the  army,  the 
lieutenant  departed  for  England. 

The  loss  of  the  Tiger  was  one  of  the  mortifying 
incidents  of  the  war  for  the  Allies.  Another  was 
the  death  of  Captain  Parker,  which  occurred  a  few 
weeks  afterwards.  During  the  closing  scenes  of 
the  Danubian  campaign,  the  Russians  were  driven 
by  the  Allied  fleets  from  the  Sulina  mouth  of  the 
Danube  ;  but  in  order  to  complete  the  expulsion,  a 
small  expedition  was  sent  to  destroy  some  Russian 
batteries,  stockades,  and  buildings,  and  it  was 
then  found  that  the  Russians  had  not  been  so 
fully  dislodged  as  had  been  imagined.  Com- 
mander Powell  of  the  Vesuvius^  wrote  a  dispatch 
to  Admiral  Dundas  on  the  8th  of  July,  giving  an 
account  of  the  exploit  which  had  that  day  caused 
the  death  of  a  favourite  officer.  The  following  are 
the  chief  points  in  this  description : — *  Captain 
Hyde  Parker  directed  a  strong  party  of  bo^ts  from 
the  Firebrand  and  Vesuvitu  to  accompany  him  up 
the  Danube,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  some 
works  which  were  occupied  by  the  Russians.  At 
two  P.M.,  the  boats  entered  the  Danube,  Captain 
Parker's  gig  in  advance.  At  the  bend  of  the  river, 
opposite  a  number  of  houses  on  the  right  bank 
and  a  large  stockade  on  the  left,  a  sharp  fire  was 
opened  upon  him,  and  his  boat  was  nearly  riddled. 
Some  of  his  men  wore  wounded.  The  heavy  boats 
were  coming  up,  and  Captain  Parker  at  once 
pulled  back  to  them,  hailing  me  to  land  tho 
marines,  and  be  ready  to  storm.  This  order  was 
executed  by  the  marines  and  a  detachment  of 
seamen  in  the  same  gallant  spirit  with  which  it 
was  given.  Captain  Parker  then  dashed  on  shore 
in  his  gig,  and  at  once  advanced  with  a  few  men. 
He  was  in  front,  and  greatly  exposed.  A  tremen- 
dous fire  was  soon  opened  by  the  enemy  upon 
them,  and  a  few  minutes  after  landing,  a  bullet 
passed  through  their  leader's   heart,  and    in    a 

moment  this  gallant  sailor  ceased  to  live The 

command  of  the  force  then  devolved  upon  myself. 
I  directed  the  gun-boats  and  rocket-boat  at  once  to 
be  brought  to  the  front;  the  storming-party  was 
formed  by  Lieutenant  JuU,  R.M.A. ;  the  gun-boats 
commenced  a  most  effective  fire  upon  the  houses 
and  battery,  and  in  a  short  time  the  enemy's  fire 
was  silenced.  I  directed  the  storming-party  to 
advance,  and  the  place  was  entered  at  a  run  by 
a  detachment  of  marines  and  sailors,  headed  by 
Lieutenant  Jull,  R.M.A.,  and  Lieutenant  Hawkey, 
R.M.  We  found  that  the  enemy  had  already 
retreated  at  the  rear,  and  so  thick  was  the  cover, 
that  pursuit  was  in  vain.  The  work  that  we  had 
taken  was  a  gabion-battery,  the  guns  of  which 
had  been  taken  away,  and  the  embrasures  filled 
up.  It  consisted  of  a  front  along  the  river,  raised 
about  15  feet  high,  and  400  yards  in  extent. 
In  the  rear  was  a  morass,  and  the  two  flanks, 
which  were  not  30  yards  in  length,  were  defended 


as  in  front.  This  work  enclosed  about  fifty 
government  houses,  stables,  storehouses,  and  a 
magazine.  The  works  have  been  entirely  demo- 
lished, the  houses  destroyed,  and  nothing  now 
marks  the  spot  but  a  heap  of  ruins.  Part  of  the 
town  of  Sulina,  whence  the  enemy  had  opened 
fire,  has  been  burnt ;  the  principal  street  I  have 
thought  it  proper  to  spare.  There  was  no  means 
of  computing  the  enemy's  loss,  although  they  were 
seen  to  fall  inside  the  intrenchments.  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  they  were  assisted  in  carry- 
ing off  their  wounded,  and  even  defending  the 
place,  by  some  Greeks,  as  men  in  the  dress  of  that 
country  were  seen  intermixed  with  the  Russian 
troops.  From  the  hea^y  fire  that  was  opened 
upon  us,  and  ft-om  the  number  that  were  seen 
afterwards  collected  at  a  distance,  the  enemy  must 
have  been  in  great  force  before  they  retreated.* 

The  bravery  of  Captain  Hyde  Parker  cannot 
be  in  dispute  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  his 
valuable  life  was  not  thrown  away  by  reckless 
daring,  unneeded  for  the  object  in  view.  His  loss 
was  much  deplored  in  the  fleets. 

While  military  operations,  were  yet  in  progress 
between  the  Turks  and  Russians  on  the  banks  of 
tho  Danube,  Lieutenant  Glyn  of  the  Britannia^ 
with  Prince  Eniest  of  Leiningen,  and  a  body  of 
petty-officers  and  seamen,  were  detached  from  the 
flee^  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Raglan. 
They  were  sent,  with  a  party  of  sappers — the  whole 
body  amounting  to  about  160  men— overland  from 
Varna  to  Rustchuk  on  the  Danube.  Lieutenant 
Glyn  expected  to  find  some  Turkish  gun-boats  at 
that  place,  which  he  proposed  to  man  with  some 
of  his  sailors.  Through  some  unaccountable  delay 
or  neglect,  the  Russians  had  all  this  time  been 
permitted  to  maintain  a  small  steam-flotilla  in  the 
Danube;  and  the  supposition  now  was,  that  by 
occupying  the  SuUna  mouth  of  the  river,  and  by 
manning  any  Turkish  gun-boats  that  might  happen 
to  bo  lying  at  Rustchuk  or  Giurgevo,  the  Russians 
would  be  caught  between  two  fires.  The  sappers 
were  to  be  employed  in  building  a  military-bridge 
for  the  Turks  over  the  Danube  at  Rustchuk.  On 
the  8th  of  July,  Lieutenant  Glyn  and  most  of  his 
1 50  men  set  out  from  Varna,  all  on  horseback.  They 
returned  about  six  weeks  af1«rwards,  overgrown 
with  beards  and  moustaches,  covered  with  dirt, 
and  quite  willing  to  get  back  to  their  own  ships 
— the  expected  application  of  their  services  at 
Rustchuk  not  having  been  reahsed.  The  sappers 
remained  behind,  however,  to  assist  the  Turks. 

The  achievements  yet  noticed  in  the  Black  Sea, 
were  far  too  trivial  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of 
men  who  entered  upon  the  campaign  with  such 
ardour  as  the  British  naval-officers  and  seamen. 
The  tars  wished  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
daring  and  successful  exploits;  to  do  something 
which  should  give  them  renown  when  they 
returned  to  England.  They  were  tired  of  mere 
excursions  to  the  Circassian  coast ;  of  escorting 
Turkish  ships ;  of  firing  shot  and  shell  into  a  town 
without  any  definite  object  or  result.    The  bays 
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and  BaltiscMk,  wcro  places  of 
litH'ta  in  the  intervals  between 
liodfi  t^f  acine  sr^jrvk'^- — intervals  too  many 
A,*nt:  tu  l*c  welctime.    The  state  gf  ina^tii^ii 
tl*  injuncms  to  discipline  than  thi* 
.^  ivork  ;  insomtich  that  die  oiBcei'^hail 
niayilaliiiu^  good  ordor  among  men 
1^  Uult  at  til  At  lime  was  that  tbey  would 
QirtTtTrcni  necupatiun   to  inactivity.     When 
a^ifkn  neul  wonl  to  Admiral  Dnuda>i  of  hia 
(nv  the  overland  expedition  to  the  l>anuhe^ 
btiwrl  in  the  last  parag^rftph,  and  apph^Ml  for  a 
it  of  seamen  J  tiio  eKeitenient  of  tlie  men  knew 
\iuih — ev*.*ry  onu  wblietl  to  go,  as  a  means 
lianging  listlossneis^  for  enter prii^e ;  petty - 
c&tpe  forward,  hegging  to  Lo  d  In  rated  to 
immi,  and  ofFcrhig  to  forfeit  all  thtii'  jiettT- 
t  [Ml)'  if  1^  -  .live  capluliis  would  only 

Si  cm  <»n  1 1  Xo  other  arrangement 

W  drviscd  than  that  of  drawing  lotj& ;  and 
an    offi«:er   envied    Lieutenant    Glyn    and 
Ijiman  Priiico  Ernest,  both  of  the  Britannia, 
Ifiiej  were  chosen  to  conduct  the  expedition. 
Iter  j)i?rioHi  of  thb  war — when  the  lieutenant 
eoome  a  conjumnder,  and  the  niidishipnian 
Fl!«itenant — these  tvi  o  oflicers  and  thirty  of  the 
m  receivol  honorary  niedali!  from  the  Turkish 
ueat. 

enco  ha?   heen  made    in  former  l»ages  to 

ftpol  an^l  ihe  Ci4moa.     It  wuh  kno^v^i  that 

tieipal  stronghold  in  tlie  southern  [iart  of 

no   Ku^iati  Empire  was   SeLastopol,  near    fho 

>Outh*wo»t  c\>rner  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  ; 

*t  van  folt  tliftt  a  blow  in  this  quarter  would  he 

R'rit^tifi  d«;nioD5tration  against  KuHi»ia  ;    and  it 

from  the  fij*^t  seen  thai  preparations  might 

sly  be  Tiiade  for  such  un  expedition.     But 

gli*ih  government  was  very  ignorant  of  the 

state  of  the  Crimea ;  not  only  waa  there 

:  of  the  cunning  system  of  espionsige  w^hieh 

Is  flo  largely  in  liusaia^  hut  the  authorities 

not   nee  in  IQ   have  worked  well   together  in 

ing  even  a  ^tnall  anioimt  of  information  on 

lkt»orraut  suliject.  Curious  illu^ti'atiuns  of  tliis 

Fwcro  furnished^  at  a  latei*  date,  by  the  eviflence 

hi?fore    the   ^cbastopol    Connnittce,      The 

&f  Newcastle  wrote  to  Lord  Raglan^  the  Earl 

Of) don  Ui  Lord  Strut  ford  de  iledcliffej  and 

nes  Graliam  to  Admiral  Dundas.,  requesting 

k  obtain  rdl  possible  information  respecting 

imea  and  Hebantopfd  ;  hut  the  three  ofEcials 

jiipficar  to  have  worked  in  concert  to  this  end* 

"nkc  of  Newcastle,  in   exonerating  himself 

t#Iame   at  a  later  perioti,  considered    that 

Puntlfts  had  not  made  a  very  energetic 

fir  iitfiirmation.     His  Grace  was  ai^ked  by 

life  r  :  '  Do  you  not  recollect  seeing  in 

^      ...:-■  any  aecounts  of  any  Rte]>s  which 

iHmdas  hiid  taken,  or  urged  to  be  t4iken» 

luattit    bim5t?lf  with    the   strength  of  the 

1  lleet  and  du  fences  ^ '    The  a  newer  was :  *  I 

Tfay  that  he  did  not  urge  any  to  he  taken, 

pi  1  oortslaly  do  not  think  he  stated  that  he  had 


taken  any.  I  recollect  his  stating  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  amount  of  the  Rtmsian  foiY^cs  in  tho 
Crimea  at  that  time,  which  certainly  was  extremely 
Inaccurate**  Admiral  Dundas,  himself  giving  evi- 
dence, quoted  a  prlvati-*  letter  he  had  written, 
dated  May  lu»  1854,  hefure  Lord  Eaglan  came  to 
the  Black  8ca ;  *Sebastopol  is  a  Bccond  Gibraltar. 
We  mo  many  new  works  erected,  and  from  prt- 
soners  we  learn  that  the  land-side  h  being  equal ly 
strengthened,  An  encampment  is  seen,  of  latge 
si/Oj  close  to  the  south  of  the  tjjwn  ',  and  we  arts 
told  there  are  120^000  men  in  the  Crimea,  30,000  of 
whom  are  in  Seba&topol  The  ships— four tcea  or 
RLXteen  sail-oft  he-Hue— have  their  Btiils  bent  j  and 
I  expected,  when  we  attacked  Odessa^  tliey  would 
have  come  out,  and  drawn  ns  off  to  prottn^^t  thu 
ateamcra  i  but  now  1  fear  vse  are  do^tmed  to  a  long 
blockade*  1  hope  you  have  better  information  on 
Russian  mattei^  than  1  iiave  been  able  to  get.* 
The  admiral,  at  the  same  time,  disclosed  the 
following  brief  but  remarkable  confidential  note 
which  he  had  written  to  Sir  J,  Gniham:— Mt  i^ 
said  all  Ras^iani?  are  to  be  bought  oi^  bribed  j 
if  so,  our  di[donuaic  engines  have  failed/ 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  amount  of  in  for- 
matiou  pos.Hej?sed  liv  the  govenimcnt  before  the 
war,  or  obtained  by  diplomatic  meanw  at  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  concerning  the  strength 
of  tl>o  Russian  forces  at  Sebastopol,  the  fleets 
cirtainJy  made  many  explomtory  tripw  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Crimea  ;  oti  some  occasions 
having  a  skirmish  with  the  Russians,  but  getierally 
returning  without  seeing  an  enemy.  The  combined 
squadrons  left  Kavama  Bay  on  the  17th  of  April 
for  the  Crimean  and  Circassian  coasts,  and  re- 
turned on  the  SOth  of  May,  after  a  cruise  of  aljout 
five  weeks*  Adnurnl  llamelin,  wTttmg  to  tlio 
French  government  an  account  of  hjs  proceedirigH, 
complained  that  the  Russians  would  not  give  tho 
Allies  anything  to  do.  *  It  hag  not  depended  on 
us  that  the  feats  of  war  w  bich  have  occurred  from 
time  to  time  during  that  month's  cruise  were  not 
more  mmaerous  and  more  importa.nt ;  but  the 
Hu&aiau  naval  forces  have  kept  thenmehes  sq 
Completely  shut  up  at  Sebastopol^  and  nniler  the 
shelter  of  the  tliousand  guns  of  that  place,  that 
during  twenty  days  parsed  in  cruising  at  a  short 
distance  from  that  port,  we  have  not  been  able  to 
induce  a  single  vessel  of  the  enemy  to  venture  on 
a  combat,  even  with  our  look-out  vc^sl^I**.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  steam -cnnsers  were  picking  up 
throughout  tho  whole  extent  of  the  Black  8ea 
vessels  bearing  the  Russian  flag,  which  constitute 
a  tolerably  good  number  of  prices.*  The  Allies 
were  able  to  make  out,  in  the  enclosed  harliour  at 
8cbastoj»ol,  from  14  to  18  Russian  satl-of-the-line» 
15  ateamers,  and  7  frigates.  The  steamer  Fluty ,  of 
6  gmis,  was  engaged  in  one  of  the  veiy  few  smart 
encounter*  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  seamen 
during  this  campaign.  Cruising  along  the  coa^t 
of  the  Crimea  alone,  a  few  days  before  the  com- 
bined fleets  started  to  those  regions^  the  lurjf 
espied  tw*o  small  merchant  vessels  comimr  out  of 
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Sebastopol;  while  two  brigs  of  war  and  two 
frigates  were  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
She  immediatelj  tacked  about,  captured  one  of 
the  merchant  ships,  took  the  crew  on  board,  made 
fast  the  prize  by  a  hawser,  and  then  steamed 
away  with  all  speed.  An  exciting  chase  ensued : 
four  large  ships  in  pursuit  of  one  small  war- 
steamer,  for  the  frigates  and  brigs  instantly  set 
forth  after  the  Fury,  The  little  steamer  had  a 
start  of  three  miles,  but  this  distance  became  soon 
diminished ;  and  she  soon  afterwards  cut  her 
prize  adrift.  Raise  her  steam  as  she  might,  and 
set  forth  every  inch  of  canyas,  she  yet  could  not 
maintain  her  position;  and  she  threw  overboard 
nearly  all  her  supply  of  fresh  water,  to  lighten 
her  load.  After  a  time,  one  of  the  frigates  gave 
up  the  chase,  but  the  other  and  the  two  brigs 
maintained  it.  At  length  this  frigate  and  the  Futy 
came  within  long-shot  of  each  other,  and  opened 
fire ;  but  as  the  guns  of  the  Fury  carried  better 
and  further  than  those  of  the  frigate,  no  groat 
harm  was  received  by  the  former.  A  Russian 
steamer,  however,  now  approached  from  Sebastopol, 
and  the  Fury,  satisfiai  with  its  achievement, 
steamed  away  rapidly  out  of  danger,  to  the  no  small 
mortification  of  Uie  Russians  in  pursuit  of  her. 

In  the  St  Petersburg  newspapers  of  that  period, 
occasional  mention  was  made  of  the  British  and 
French  fleets,  but  always  under  such  circumstances 
as  would  imply  that  those  fleets  were  afraid  to 
meet  the  Russian  ships.  In  one  dispatch  from 
Prince  Menchikofl^  it  is  stated  that  *  three  enemy's 
steamers  were  sighted  off  Sebastopol  on  the  27th 
of  June,  but  made  off  as  soon  as  our  division  went 
out  to  meet  them.  The  chase  of  our  ships  after 
the  enemy,  two  English  steamers  and  one  French, 
was  accompanied  by  a  cannonade  which  destroyed 

one  of  the  enemy's  boats the  enemy  got  off 

....  it  is  possible  that  they  are  the  same  steamers 
which,  previous  to  shewing  themselves  off  Sebas- 
topol, niade  their  appearance  that  same  morning 
at  Eupatoria,  where  they  captured  a  coasting- 
trader,  without  crew  or  cargo :  as  she  lay  beyond 
musket-shot  from  the  shore,  she  could  not  be 
defended.'  If  this  account  were  corroborated,  even 
approximately,  by  any  evidence  obtained  from 
other  quarters,  or  by  antecedent  probability,  it 
would  be  satisfiictory  to  present  such  a  dispatch 
with  the  same  degree  of  frdness  as  those  from 
English  and  French  conm[ianders ;  but  the  frequent 
untruthfulness  of  the  Russian  dispatches,  rendering 
them  unworthy  of  reliance,  was  painfuUy  displayed 
throughout  the  war.  In  the  instance  here  noticed. 
Captain  Darricau  of  the  Descartes,  writing  to 
Admiral  Hamelin,  gave  an  account  of  a  cruise 
made  by  that  French  vessel,  accompanied  by  the 
English  ships  Furious  and  Terrible,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Crimea.  The  Russian  exploit  seems 
to  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  attempt  on 
the  part  of  six  large  steamers  and  three  men-of- 
war  to  draw  the  three  exploring-ships  into  the 
harbour  by  a  cunning  and  deceptive  device,  and 
there  battering  them  by  an  overwhelming  force, 


after  the  example  of  Sinope :  the  device  failed ; 
the  nine  ships  came  out  in  pursuit  of  the  three ; 
the  three  hauled  up,  commenced  firing,  and  did 
not  retire  until  the  Russians  had  gone  back  to  their 
former  quarters,  behind  the  granite  defences  of 
Sebastopol.  Such  wajs  Captain  Darricau's  dispatch. 
He  further  stated,  that  ^e  three  Allied  steamers 
proceeded  to  Cape  Chersonesus,  a  little  southward 
of  Sebastopol,  and  there  offered  battle  to  two 
Russian  ships-of-the-line— one  a  three-decker,  and 
two  frigates  ;  but  that  the  invitation  was  declined. 
Admiral  Hamelin,  reporting  on  these  occurrences 
to  the  French  authorities,  summed  them  up  by 
saying  that  the  three  Allied  ships  could  not  per- 
suade the  Russians  to  measure  strength  with  them. 
Analogy,  fiimished  by  subsequent  experience, 
enables  us  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  these 
conflicting  accounts  of  one  and  the  same  event 

On  the  2d  of  July,  the  French  squadron  under 
Admiral  Bruat  joined  that  under  Admiral  Hamelin 
at  Baltschik ;  bringing  9000  troops  from  Gallipoli 
to  Yama,  and  strengthening  the  French  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea.  There  were  then,  anchored  off 
the  line  of  coast  between  Yama  and  Baltschik, 
seventeen  British  ships^of-war — the  Agamemnon^ 
Britannia,  Queen,  Trafalgar,  Albion,  Vengeance, 
London,  BeUerophon,  Rodney,  Retribution,  Sidon, 
THbune,  Diamond,  Caradoc,Sanspareil,  Simoom,  and 
Spitfire;  together  with  fourteen  French  line-of- 
battle-ships  and  several  steamers.  This  magni- 
ficent combined  fleet  remained,  with  veiy  little 
to  do,  during  a  further  period  of  two  months. 
The  officers  interchanged  visits,  and  astonished  the 
Turks  at  Yama  with  a  sight  of  the  games  of 
cricket  and  quoits ;  but  they  yearned  for  more 
stirring  emplojrment.  On  the  21st  of  July,  the 
greater  portion  of  both  fleets  sailed  and  steamed 
out  of  harbour,  bound  on  another  exploratory 
cruise,  and  carrying  out  some  of  the  generals  of  the 
Allied  armies.  While  progressing  northward,  the 
men  were  overjoyed  with  the  report  that '  twenty- 
three  ships  were  in  sight ;'  they  formed  visions  of 
brisk  actions  and  Russian  prizes ;  and  w^ere  not  a 
little  chagrined  to  find  that  the  ships  turned  out 
to  be  trees,  off  the  St  George's  mouth  of  the 
Danube.  On  the  25th,  three  of  the  steamers  went 
ahead  of  the  fleets  and  cut  across  to  Sebastopol; 
these  steamers,  the  Fury,  Terrible,  and  Cktcique,  had 
on  board  Sir  Oeoi^ge  Brown,  General  Canrobert, 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  and  the  chief  pilots  of  the 
two  fleets ;  their  mission  being  minutely  to  examine 
Sebastopol  and  the  adjacent  coast  of  the  Crimea. 
An  officer  in  the  fleet  thus  described  what  took 
place  :  '  The  Fury,  Terrible,  and  a  French  steamer, 
were  purposely  sent  in  somewhat* ahead,  so  as  to 
arrive  at  early  dawn.  The  moment  they  shewed 
themselves,  there  were  commotion  and  preparation 
in  the  harbour ;  steamers  sent  up  tall  columns  of 
smoke,  to  help  out  the  large  ships,  which  unfhrled 
sails,  &c.  But  before  they  had  sallied  out  to  chase 
away  these  impertinent  foes  with  an  overwhelming 
force— to  be  recorded  in  a  magnificentdispatch  is 
a  grand  victory— the  signalman  on  the  hills  above 
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ig  in;    BO   tile   steamers 
krd  creek,  and  pat  their 
iil^ijs  furled  their  sails;  and  we  wei^ 
lA  in  nvnke  a  naiTow  exnutination 
of  £ht  ■>  from  sunrise  to  sunset 

H  or  s  da  J.    Before  we  catne 
/ntfiy,  T^rnlftt^  and  French  steamer  had 
in  rather  near  t*j  the  north  side  uf  the 
tmd  several  Fbot^  were  fired  at  them. 
ic»  might  have  been  ahout  a  mile  and  a 
the  flmssiati  fire  was  so  good,  that  the 
r  *K.>  TerrihU  was  cut  immediatelj,  and 
^raa  liulleil  jnst  below  the  water  t 
tetl  shot  destroying  tw*o  jars  of  the 
en's    hill  tar   in    their    berth,     Lnckiljr, 
wi«*  tottchetl     The  fire  was  returned,  and 
lers   mo  Ted  on*     The   worku    on    the 
lorc  have  been  much  strengthened  iince 
at  the  pbce,  and  the  ftreogth  of  Uto 
U  undeniable.    Insidej  the  EuMiiuis 
ls^  uf  com>«Jt  a  comfdote  sense  of  security  at 
Ko  &e4i- force  cfliild  damage  them  without 
itjwlf  to  dest ruction.    With  telescope  we 
0  men  bathing  from  the  two  or  three 

the  booms  at  the  harbonr'i  mouth/ 

liAiirnod  to  Varna  and  Baltschik^  after 

Itnd  ailmirals  had  Gatisfied  themselvea 

[o«c  examinatjori  of  the  fomiidable  Sebas- 

then  ensntnl  another  period  of  inaction, 

several  ex|M:ditions  to  the  north-west 

tlie  Black  Sea,  some  of  the  shifjs  had 

fly  approached  near  Odessa;  and  on  those 

itii  the  lajfiics  coultl  be  seen,  seated  on  the 

cA  by  their  pink  parasok,  watching^  and 

x\%  the    Kn|,'h)ih    uhlps.      When,    however, 

the  month  of  August^  the  Alhed  fleets  and 

""   -"frer  a  weunsomo  period  of  eickncffs  and 

prepared  for  a  vast  expedition  to  tlie 

--^^    '  itants  of  Odessa  were  thrown 

it  trepidation.    The  following 

pn.i/iuTn'iUon  \v.i.?  [lusted  up  on  the  walls: — 

*ro  tnE  iKiiAUiTajiTfl  OF  nni:5aA,--The  enemy  i» 


ngaiti  te^ci,  ia  ^reat£:r  force  thaa  ever  before,  »t  no 
great  distance  fironi  our  ci!>%  We  are  armedT  »nd  well 
prepared.  Anj  attempt  miide  by  tlie  eneiay  to  tantl 
will  be  Guergetically  retisted ;  but  the  guns  of  hii 
vessels  have  a  very  long  Taage,  Do  not  loge  courage, 
but  keep  wet  doth*  and  hides  of  oaccu  prepared  to  cilbI 
over  any  shellB  wluch  may  be  throw  a  into  the  city* 
Tubs  fiill  of  water  must  be  kept  ou  the  roofs  of  tljc 
houses^  m  that  a^y  fire  mny  be  at  once  extinguii^hed, 
Bbould  the  enemy,  however,  cany  on  th^  \*ftr  vith 
obfitinaey  under  protection  of  bi*  gunn,  we  wilt  retire 
to  TiTHapol^  after  having  reduced  the  cily  to  ruioa  »nd 
oaliei,  90  that  no  asylum  may  be  found*  Wo  be  to 
tlioie  wtio  may  remain  behind,  or  attempt  to  extlngubh 
thciSsel 

Knnfl£2iBrE&H,  Governor. 

AUff^  90,  1S54.' 

This  MofiCoW'like  proclAmatiou  increased  the 
cow&temation.  Almost  all  the  com  was  romar^d 
to  Tiraapol,  a  town  on  the  Dniester,  sixty  miles 
&om  Odessa  \  the  women  and  children  were  sent 
away;  the  pavement  of  the  streets  was  taken  up; 
the  male  population  were  drilled  every  day ;  and 
the  defences  were  streugthenetl.  No  attack  waij 
how* ever,  made  \  Odessa  w^as  again  spared — for  rea- 
sons which  were  not  publicly  known  at  the  time, 
but  which  will  require  notice  in  a  later  Chapter. 

At  lentil,  in  the  first  week  of  September  1854, 
were  completed  all  the  arrangements  for  one  of 
the  most  formiflable  enterprises  of  modem  times 
— an  attack  on  Sebastopol  by  the  Allied  naval  and 
military  forcosj  comprisuig,  in  eflbct,  three  fleets 
and  three  nrmies.  This  was  to  be  the  crown- 
ing reward  for  all  that  the  soldiers  and  sailors 
had  suffered  from  insufficient  employment.  The 
detentions  at  MalU,  at  Gallipoli^  and  Bulair;  at 
Adrianopic  and  Constantinople ;  at  Scutari  and 
ITnkiat^Bkelessi ;  at  Varna  and  Alad^Ti  and  Devira 
— aU  were  to  be  compensated  to  the  troops  by 
an  immediate  and  important  onslaught  on  the 
Buasians,  The  delays  at  Besika  and  Beieos,  at 
Varna  and  Baltschik--all  were  to  be  made  up  to 
the  tars  by  a  dashing  attack  against  Russian  ships 
or  Russian  granite  forts. 
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CHAPTER    y. 


HOSTILITIES   ON   THE   TURKISH   FRONTIERS  lU  1853-4. 


f^ljHTLE  tho  Turks  were  repolHiig^ 
Pingle-handed,  the  masses  of  Rii£8ia,n 
'^^ troops  OH  the  banks  of  the  Danube ; 
"while  the  Eng:lish  and  French  armies 
were  slowly  creeping  along  towards 
the  Crimear ;  while  the  Allied  fleets  in 
J^j^tho  Black  Sea  were  engaged  in  small 
'^  »  acliievements  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
^uml^e^  and  magnitude  of  the  ships  employed  j 
while  Europe  was  being  innndated  with  protocols 
ajid  notes,  conferences  and  treaties,  by  diplomatists 
who  were  at  war  with  each  other  while  endea- 
vouring to  preserve  or  to  restore  peace — there 
were  warlike  proceedings  iu  other  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Black  Bea,  arising  either 
fi-om  actual  hostilities  between  the  Russians  and 
Turks,  or  from  intrigues  of  Russia  among  the 
Christian  subjeets  of  the  sultan.  It  was  only  to 
a  small  ext^^nt,  and  in  an  indirect  w'ay,  that  the 
English  and  French  allies  of  Turkey  participated 
in  these  proceedings.  NevertholesSj  the  plans  of 
the  war,  in  its  larger  operations,  were  influenced 
by  this  frontier  warfare  in  1853-1,  preceding,  aa 
it  did,  in  the  order  of  time,  the  great  exijedition 
to  tiie  Crimea.  The  operations  had  relation  to 
the  position  of  Schamyl  among  the  Caucasian 
mountains ;  to  the  campaigns  on  the  Turkish 
frontier  of  Armenia ;  to  the  insurrectionSj  fostere*i 
by  Russia,  among  the  Chris tiati  tribcii  of  European 
Turkey ;  and  to  tlio  irritating  Russo-Oreek  irrup- 
tion across  the  southern  frontier  of  the  sultan's 
territorr* 


SCHAMYL,     AND     THE     CiLUGABITS. 

Schamyl,  the  *  prophet-w*arrioT  of  th«  CaucasuB/ 
ha^t  beea  a  name  dreaded  by  the  Russians  during 
a  long  series  of  years.  Few  great  battles  are 
record e<l  in  connection  with  his  career;  yet  has 
hcj  in  a  system  of  mountain-warfare,  committed 
terrible  mischief  on  Russia,  and  materially  re- 
tanled  the  progress  of  that  power  towards  the 
Bouth-Kist,  Against  Schamyl,  and  chiefldng  of 
lesser  fame  who  preccilcd  him,  the  Czar  Nicholas 
in  vain  sent  power ftil  forces,  nnder  the  best 
generals  of  his  empire — Yermoloff,  Pask^vitch, 
Gortchakofli;  the  two  VOiaminoiis^  Rosen^  R^jewski^ 


Aurep,  Golovinc,  Grabho,  Vcidhadt,  Woronzoff-^ 
all  tried,  and  all  failed  in  subduing  the  bold 
adherents  of  Schamyl. 

The  association  of  the  name  of  Schamyl  with 
Cireassia  and  the  Circassians,  in  many  English 
works,  h  erroneous.  Schamyl  was  not  bom  in 
Circassian  nor  were  his  military  operations  con- 
ducted with  the  aid  of  Circassians  in  so  great  a 
degree  as  that  of  other  Caucasian  tribes. 

The  Caucasus  is  a  mountain -range  extending 
from  the  Blaek  Se4i  to  the  Caspian,  in  a  line 
bearing  slightly  to  the  southward  of  east  It  forms 
the  south-eastern  boundaiy  between  Buropc  and 
Asia,  but  is  entirely  unconnected  with  any  other 
mountain-range  belonging  to  either  of  those  two 
divisions  of  the  globe.  It  begins  near  Anapa,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  terminates 
at  the  peninsula  of  Abchcron,  on  the  w**st  shore 
of  the  Caspian — the  distance  between  these  two 
points  being  little  less  than  7f)0  nulcs.  The  nigged 
mountains  extend  over  a  width,  from  north  to 
south,  varyint?  from  60  to  120  miles.  The  highest 
f>eak  of  the  Canca.sus,  always  snow-clad,  is  Mount 
Elbrax  or  Elborus,  1 6,800  feet  in  height ;  the  rang© 
thence  westward  to  Anapa  is  comparatively  of 
)i!mall  elevation  ]  but  eastward,  towards  Abcheron, 
the  general  height  h  very  considerable,  including 
Jlount  Kazbek,  14,100  feet,  and  Shah  Dagh,  l^OGO 
feet.  There  are  numerous  oflshoot^  from  tlie  main 
range,  some  of  w-!iieh  stretch  out  south-west  to  the 
very  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  No  elevations  other 
than  mere  hills  connect  the  Caucasus  with  the 
mountains  of  Armenia  and  Kurdistan;  while  ou 
tlie  north n  ilio  Caucasus  is  bounded  by  plains  or 
steppea  of  almost  unileviatiug  level :  along  the 
whole  distance  fi^m  the  inner  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
Azof  to  tlie  Gulf  of  Kouma^  in  the  Caspian,  there 
is  scarcely  a  mile  of  ground  so  much  as  120  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea-  The  northern 
aide  of  the  moimtains,  however,  has  more  oifehoots 
than  the  southern ;  and  these  o Shoots  generally 
end  abruptly  in  cliflTs  so  steep  as  to  bo  almost 
inacc^«ib]e-  Instead  of  mountain -lakes,  the 
Caucasns  is  distinguished  for  its  naphtha-springs 
and  mud-volcanoes, 

Nothing  cun  be  more  different  than  the  aspects 
of  the  country  north  and  south  of  the  Caucasus. 
The  range  itself,  marked  by  a  thousand  jagged 
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proptr,  or  WJiitc  Mouu- 
but  bt;r-'ud  thi-s  ^o  ^^^^  iiortLij  is  a  kwer 
gt?,  till*  Black  Mf-^Tiutaijis;  ami  J'lirtlii'f  yet  to 
poftb,    are    tho    rivera    Kulian    and   Terek, 
tog*.'ibLT    riunrly  n  coiitiimous  wiiter-linc 
be  muufli  of  I  he  Se;t  uf  A/uf  in  tlit^  Caspuin, 
tliH  fnjin  the  Kuhaii  tu  the  Dou,  tuid  Irom 
ak  to  the  Vnig«,  in  ilie  wretchetl  sleppo- 
jr,  fiiU  ditst  in  *unu»cr,  and  all  mud  in  winter, 
Itli  mai^ht^s  instead  i>F  rivers^  and  rtieds  instead 
80UIU  of  the  Caueai»TL\  on  the  cuiili'arv* 


tke  rich  hills  and  valleys  of  Mingi^elist,  Imeritia, 
aad  Georgia,  represent  Asinu  luinrknce  iit  all  iti 
ipIendQun 

iSo  mueh  fur  the  general  coufigu ration  of  tlio 
Caucasu!»,  Tho  next  sahject  for  notice  ii  the 
system  of  ruads  hy  which  this  mighty  mount^un- 
harrier  may  be  crossed.  There  are  only  two  sueh 
roa*l3  worthy  of  Ihe  name.  One  uf  these  runs 
along  the  shores  of  the  Caspianj  at  no  great 
distance  fram  the  iea»  Ln  a  narrow  strip  of  fiat 
eoantry ;  it  nakesi  the  towo  of  KiiJarj  oji  the 
Terek,  with  Derhend  and  Baku,  wheie  it  joins  the 


Caucntlao  FfOriiic«a  iLnd  Tarta  of  Aiil«lk  Turkcf* 


OQUidries  s»ottili  of  the  Caucasus.  Although 
^  ^'Fttl  by  niounlaina,  this  road  ia  difficult 
on  account  t»f  numerous  rivers,  which  ^ 
melting  *ji'  the  mountain  snuws  in  springy 
\  over  a  great  extent  of  conn  try ;  while^  in 
tier  seasons  of  the  year,  tho  diatriet  is  very 
Ithy.  The  seeond  or  more  frequented  road 
the  Civusjisng  nearly  at  tho  centre  of  its 
Uj^th,  from  5[oA.d<ik,  on  tlic  Terek^  to  Tiflis,  on 
I  Koor,  A  mountain-pas.^  constitutes  a  portion 
[this  roady  between  the  forticsses  of  ICazibeg  and 
naar;  tbe  pa»s  ia  6000  feet  above  the  leyel 
tlic  »K*a,  and  i*  bounded  by  lofty  mountains 
dth*jr  i^iile,  with  the  towering  Kazbek  not  far 
St.  Tlie  fijrtrc.^M  *>r  Dariel  gives  ha  name  io 
In  suntc  partj*  of  the  pass,  tlie  road 
3ong  the  cdg{»  id  an  abyss,  wlucli  descends 
tkt  below  it  as  the  mountains  rise  above  it. 
^e  road  maintains  the  chai'acter  of  a  pass 
ftl  to  the  fortrt^a  of  Tladikaukaa — *Lord  of 
Cauea^as* — where  the  valley  of  the  Terek 
bi  eaid  to  begin.    Kot  only  m  this  road 


terrific  fbr  its  permanent  characteriMics,  hut  the 
difficulties  of  the  traveller  are  frequently  in- 
creased by  the  sudden  fall  of  avalanches,  or  tlj<j 
sudden  swelhng  of  mountain  torrents.  Both  of 
these  roads  are  very  ancient;  tJiey  were  known  Uy 
the  Persians  and  the  Grcoks  at  least  as  far  back  as 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  AH  the  other 
routes  across  the  Caucasus  are  fnere  mountain* 
paths,  which  few,  except  the  hardy  natives,  would 
venture  to  use. 

Such,  tlicn,  ia  the  formidable  region  familiarly 
known  as  Cir cassia,  but  more  eorrectly  designated 
Caucjisia,  or  the  country  of  thtj  Caucasian  tril>efl,  of 
whom  the  Circassians  are  one.  The  region  would 
he  a  dilEcult  one  to  enter,  to  conquer^  to  bold,  under 
any  circmnstances ;  but  it  is  rendered  yet  more 
diilieult  by  the  extraordinary  diversity  among  its 
inhabitants.  It  is  ^uppose^l  that  no  other  country 
on  the  globe,  of  Cf^ual  extent,  contains  such  a 
tmmher  of  difierent  nations  or  tribes,  8lral>o 
spoke  of  ieventj  different  dlaleetn  tliero  even 
in  his   time.     Borne   of   tbcs«    dialects   b«ar    ft 
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resemblance  to  Persian,  some  to  Turkish,  some  to 
Finnish,  while  some  contain  numerous  Teutonic 
or  German  words.  A  letter  of  Schamyl's  is  said 
to  have  reached  Constantinople,  and  to  have 
puzzled  all  the  interpreters,  until  an  Armenian, 
learned  in  the  Caucasian  languages,  took  it  in 
hand.  The  tribes  or  nations  whose  names  are 
best  known  in  Western  Europe  are  the  Tcherkes- 
kala  or  Circassians,  the  Lesghes  or  Lesghians,  the 
Daghestanes,  the  Ossetes,  the  Abasians  or  Abha- 
sians,  and  the  Kabardenes.  The  Mingrelians  and 
Imeritians  are  inhabitants  rather  of  the  southern 
plains  than  of  the  mountains. 

The  Circassians  inhabit  chiefly  the  portion  of 
mountain  country  south  and  west  of  the  sources 
of  the  river  Kuban — plateaux  and  gorges  between 
the  rugged  peaks,  scarcely  accessible  to  any  but 
mountaineers.  The  Lesghians,  on  the  other  hand, 
dwell  principally  among  those  mountains  of  the 
Caucasus  situate  east  and  south  of  the  source  of 
the  Terek.  As  the  Kuban  rises  near  the  foot  of  the 
Elbruz,  and  the  Terek  near  that  of  the  Kazbek, 
these  two  mountains  may  conyeniently  mark  the 
limits  of  the  respective  countries  of  the  two  tribes. 
The  whole  country  from  the  Kazbek  to  the  Caspian 
is  often  called  Daghestan,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
main  struggles  have  been  carried  on  between 
Russia  and  the  mountaineers.  The  portion  of 
Daghestan  more  immediately  under  the  control  of 
the  Lesghians  is  described  as  being  flanked  on  the 
north  with  dense  forests  of  magnificent  beeches  ; 
twining  creepers  bind  the  trees  together ;  and  vast 
boulders,  stripped  by  thousands  of  winters  from 
the  granite  and  porphyry  of  the  upper  ranges,  and 
borne  along  by  the  fierce  mountain  torrents  to  the 
valleys  and  passes  which  form  their  beds,  afford 
every  advantage  to  the  lightly  equipped  moun- 
taineer— every  obstacle  to  an  invadhig  force.  The 
interior  of  the  country  is  yet  more  formidable ;  it 
is  one  mass  of  ridges  and  ravines,  at  the  bottom 
of  each  of  which  a  brawling  stream,  fed  by  the 
snows  and  rains  of  the  upper  regions,  rushes  down 
to  the  river  Koissu  or  its  aflluents. 

The  origin  of  the  Caucasian  people  is  wholly 
lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is,  that,  instead  of  being  a  distinct  race  or 
tribe,  they  are  remnants  of  various  surrounding 
nations,  who,  during  long  centuries  of  misrule  and 
devastating  warfare,  have  taken  refhge  in  the 
mountains.  It  is  thus  that  may  be  explained  the 
presence  of  Mongol,  Arab,  Cossack,  Osmanli,  and 
Persian  elements  among  them.  Although  the 
whole  are  hardy  mountaineers,  they  differ  much 
in  appearance,  language,  and  religion.  The  Cir- 
cassians—of whom  there  are  sub-tribes  of  the 
Adigh^,  the  Ubigh^,  and  others — are  Mohanmie- 
dans,  with  a  smaU  admixture  of  Christianity; 
next  to  them  are  the  Abasians,  more  zealous 
Mohammedans ;  next,  the  Ossetes  or  Ossetians,  a 
small  Christian  tribe ;  eastward  of  these  the 
Tchetchenes  and  the  Lesghians — all  fierce  believers 
in  Islam.  The  Circassians  and  the  Lesghians,  the 
two  chief  tribes,  differ  essentially  in  their  form  of 


government  The  former  is  feudal :  each  dan 
having  its  chief,  its  nobles,  its  freedmen,  and  its 
serft ;  but  as  there  is  much  mutual  jealousy 
between  the  several  clans,  they  are  ill  fitted  to 
combine  for  any  important  extensive  operation. 
The  Lesghians,  on  the  contrary,  were  strongly 
democratic,  until  the  day  when  Schamyl  arose 
among  them,  and  converted  their  democracy  into 
a  theocracy  by  claiming  to  be  a  prophet  as  well 
as  a  warrior.  Another  point  of  difference  is  in 
personal  appearance :  the  Circassians  have  great 
beauty  of  form  and  feature,  fair  complexion,  and 
an  open  European  expression  of  face — ^indeed,  the 
loveliness  of  the  women  has  led  to  the  notorious 
Circassian  slave-trade  at  Constantinople  ;  whereas 
the  Lesghians  exhibit  more  of  the  Asiatic  element 
— darker  skin,  a  deeply-seated  eagle  eye,  and  a 
fiercely  passionate  temperament. 

In  past  ages,  when  Georgia  was  governed  by  a 
king,  his  dominions  were  frequently  harassed  by 
these  mountaineers  from  the  rugged  Caucasus,  who 
descended  southward  into  the  luxurious  plains, 
and  robbed  all  whom  they  encountered.  The 
northern  or  Cossack  plains,  in  like  manner,  were 
subject  to  raids  from  the  Caucasians,  although  the 
country  invaded  presents  far  fewer  attractions. 
A  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  mountaineers  were 
split  up  into  an  infinite  number  of  clans  or  petty 
tribes,  having  n^  sort  of  national  organisation,  and 
professing  a  religion  in  which  a  morsel  of  Chris- 
tianity was  mixed  up  with  a  morsel  of  Islamism. 
It  was  Peter  the  Great  that  incensed  them  into 
unity  of  action.  '  Russian  aggression,*  as  has  been 
well  said,  'has  caused  Caucasian  organisation.' 
Peter,  when  he  established  his  line  of  mihtary 
posts  from  the  Volga  to  the  Don,  may  have 
possibly  adopted  a  reasonable  course  to  protect  his 
newly  acquired  territory  from  turbulent  attacks ; 
but  when  later  czars  sought  to  obtain  the  moun- 
tains from  the  Caucasians,  the  enterprise  assumed 
a  far  different  character.  One  incident  in  the 
history  of  the  district  is  especially  characteristic  of 
Russian  policy — ^the  Ossetians  are  Cliristians ;  the 
czars,  about  a  century  ago,  began  to  'protect' 
them  on  account  of  their  Christianity  ;  and  this 
protection  has  enabled  Russia  to  bring  the  priests 
into  her  pay,  as  a  means  of  Russianising  the 
people. 

It  was  about  the  year  1785  that  the  encroaching 
spirit  of  the  czars  was  first  met  by  fierce  resistance 
on  the  part  of  the  Mohammedan  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus.  When  they  saw  that  Geoi^a,  and  all 
the  rich  plains  south  of  the  mountains,  were 
gradually  falling  under  Russian  domination,  they 
readily  comprehended  that  their  own  independence 
was  in  jeopardy — ^that  the  continuance  of  their 
freedom  depended  on  themselves.  Religious  zealotry 
gave  the  war-cry,  which  *lhenceforward  seldom 
ceased  to  be  heard.  The  Dervish  Mohammed, 
better  known  as  the  Sheik  Mansur,  appeared  sud- 
denly among  the  Tchetchenes,  exclaiming:  *Ye 
have  forgotten  Allah  and  his  prophet  Mohimimed ; 
therefore  he  has  given  you  over  into  the  hands 


Fmgal,   ascetic,  learned,  active, 

Lir  was  well  fitted   to  make  an 

*m  thti  ciu^iintiujieerEf  nnd  roii^e  tliem 

1.  tiou.     After  six  years  af  active  labour, 

I  wai  captured  sbiiii  |mt.  to  deatli  by  Ibo  Ruj«ians 

JlT&L    Thf^n  uncccNfiiiod  a  period  of  manj  years, 

inR   whiuli    Etissia.  etcadtly  Btrengtheoed  her 

in   Geijr^it,   iiistiirbed    by  frequont    bat 

cDtitt^fts  ^ith  iiiQ  Lofghifti]i.    Odne^ralt 

and  VtTnioluJf^  the  first  two  govern ora 

jCaucafian  fifijvinces  of  RnisRia,  were  able 

bo  itrictly  cfitrried  out  the  Ra.'<«iau  |xjlicy  : 


they  established  I  from  the  6ea  of  Axof  to  the 
Cnapiaui,  a  line  of  Ck»»sacfc  HtJHkjta^j  wliicb  COTiihineil 
the  chj^ractei  istici?  of  yillagm  and  forta  ;  thu  duty 
of  the  dwellers  in  which  was  to  defend  the 
northern  phiins  from  the  motintabeers.  To  this 
duy^  Utt5  Catiea^iaui^  and  ihe  Coggacks  watch  e^ch 
oUier  fiercely  and  ntitiriiigly  on  filher  »id©  of 
this  chain  of  posti  ;  and  if  they  chauoe  to  m^% 
Indiflcnminftte  ilaughter  emrues. 

Tn  lB2a,  ther«  lived  itj  one  of  th^  I^eighiiin 
ttmth  or  villagers  called  Jaraehj  Mohamtned  the 
Mollah^  an  Ul«ma  learned  in  Uic  Koran  and  in  the 


SCItlXYL. 


.    Many  pupiU  attended  him;  anaong  whom 

K*'"^  Mohammed,  a  young  man  from  Bokhara. 

lit,  after  he  had  rettimed  to  his  home, 

igh  repute  for  the  lore  which  he  had 

&|tiiriHl,  b«3aine  acquainted  with  a  holy  man  of 

"  I  one  Hadji  Ifmallj  whose  teach  I  np  created 

KettetDent  among  the  Mohammedans ;  and 

(Invitation  of  Khas  I^tohammod,  Mohammed 

ilah  w«!nt  to  visit  the  holy  man-     The  two 

iimedn  weri*  tmriR>8t  in  tJidr   conference  ; 

em  to  havii  dtn;ply  tmhued  mth  other  with 

and  to  havR  been  fUlly  aware  of 

of  the  Eussian  giaoiir  against  them 

Hf    faith.      When    MoUah    Molianinned 

to   Jarachi   an    an ti -Muscovite    feeling 

tiround    liim,   moro   deeply   seated    and 

rculy  bn riling  than  hud  yet   be^n  exhibited  ; 


many  young  pupils  or  mutids,  drinking  in  eiithn- 
Biasm  JTom  his  teachings^  acted  as  omJasaria;  to 
spread  the  impulse  arouud.  General  YeiTnolot)^ 
when  he  heard  of  these  things^  took  preventive 
measures  ;  and  there  immediately  commenced  a 
sy^em  of  warfare  which  met  wiUi  little  respite 
for  thirty  ycar«.  One  of  many  daring  chieftains 
whom  the  occasion  lirought  forward  was  Khasi- 
Motlah :  after  some  years  of  mdomi table  strugghng 
against  the  RnsfiianH,  ho  fell  at  nimri,  with  all  liis 
l^loslcm  supporti^rs  ilead  around  hlni^  exce)>t  one 
young  murid  or  pupil,  who,  though  pierced  by 
bullet  and  bayonet,  yet  lived.    This  young  murid 

was  BCBAMYL. 

From  that  eventful  day,  Bchamyl  tioTer  ceased 
to  be  a  leader  of  the  mountaineers,  an  inveterate 
enemy  of  the  c/mtAj  down  to  the  time  when  the 
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war  of  1853  brought  upon  him  the  attention  of 
the  Western  Powers.  His  characteristics  were 
peculiarly  fitted  to  render  him  a  man  of  authority 
among  the  ardent  tribes  of  the  Caucasus.  His 
recovery  from  the  desperate  scene  at  Himri  had 
about  it  a  mystery  which  to  many  seemed  miracu- 
lous ;  and  a  halo  of  the  supernatural  surrounded 
him  eyer  after.  On  a  later  occasion,  he  was  again 
the  only  one  preserved  among  many,  in  a  contest 
arising  out  of  a  blood-feud  among  the  mountaineers. 
So  rapidly  did  his  power  increase,  that  soon  after- 
wards, in  1834,  he  became — virtually,  if  not 
formally — imaum  and  sultan  of  the  Eastern 
Caucasus.  He  was  then  thirty-seven  years  old — 
silent  and  earnest,  intensely  determinate,  learned 
beyond  those  of  his  class  and  tribe,  extremely 
sensitive  of  defeat  or  disgrace,  sternly  impassive, 
and  undoubting  in  his  faith  that  he  was  a  favoured 
recipient  of  inspiration  from  Allah ;  in  person,  of 
middle  stature,  with  fair  hair,  eyes  overshadowed 
by  well-defined  brows,  a  well-formed  nose,  a  small 
mouth,  delicate  hands  and  feet,  skin  fair  and 
fine  beyond  most  of  those  around  him,  an  air 
noble  and  dignified,  and  an  eloquence  fiery  and 
persuasive. 

It  was  not  until  1838  that  Schamyl  succeeded 
in  putting  down  the  pretensions  of  other  leaders 
to  supreme  power ;  but  from  that  date  he  had  no 
competitor.  The  history  of  the  Caucasus  was  a 
history  of  continuous  struggle,  from  1838  to  1853, 
between  Schamyl  and  the  Russians.  He  sent 
his  murids  or  pupils,  missionaries  of  Islam,  from 
mountain  to  mountain,  from  village  to  village, 
rousing  up  the  Lesghians  to  fight  against  the 
Muscovite  infidels.  He  established  his  head- 
quarters at  Akhulgo,  a  place  built  upon  almost 
inaccessible  rocks,  embosomed  in  the  mountains ; 
this  he  fortified  with  trenches,  earthen-parapets, 
and  covered-ways ;  and  stored  it  with  provisions 
and  ammunition.  In  1839,  the  Czar  Nicholas, 
irritated  at  the  fanatic  audacity  of  Schamyl,  sent 
against  him  a  powerful  Russian  force  under 
General  Grabbc,  with  orders  to  attack  Akhulgo, 
and  to  take  Schamyl  dead  or  alive.  Grabbe  twice 
defeated  Schamyl — at  Burtani  and  at  Arguani — 
before  the  latter  shut  himself  up  in  Akhulgo ; 
and  then  commenced  a  fearful  siege.  After  an 
enormous  loss  on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  and 
the  destruction  of  almost  the  whole  of  SchamyFs 
force,  Akhulgo  was  taken — ^but  not  Schamyl.  The 
prophet- warrior  again  escaped,  under  circumstances 
almost  incredible ;  and  he  was  thence  looked  up 
to  with  more  reverential  obedience  than  ever. 

Many  a  victory  is  fully  as  disastrous  as  a  defeat 
to  the  victors.  Such  was  the  case  in  this  instance. 
The  Russians  took  Akhulgo,  and  slaughtered  1500 
of  Schamyl's  followers;  but  they  raised  blood- 
feuds  between  themselves  and  every  tribe  in  the 
Eastern  Caucasus;  and,  moreover,  they  aroused 
increased  hatred  on  account  of  their  brutal 
conduct  on  the  march  towards  tribes  who  would 
at  the  least  have  been  neutral.  Henceforward 
Schamyrs  cause  was  strengthened ;  large  numbers 


joined  him ;  and,  taught  by  experience  that  his 
mountaineers  were  not  well  able  to  stand  against 
the  Russian  masses  in  regular  battle,  he  resolved 
on  the  adoption  of  a  guerilla-warfare— a  system 
of  tactics  in  which  mountains  and  ravines  play 
an  important  part.  Russia  tried  in  vain  to 
cope  successfiilly  with  this  system.  Year  after 
year  did  Schamyl  frustrate  all  the  attempts  of 
the  generals  to  root  him  out  of  his  fastnesses; 
they  could  never  boast  of  a  second  Akhulgo.  The 
prophet-warrior  set  up  his  standard  at  a  new 
spot,  Dargo— an  unfortified  village,  deeply  im- 
bedded in  a  forest.  Here  he  organised  a  system 
which  virtually  converted  the  whole  of  Lesghistan 
into  a  vast  military  colony.  He  opposed  no  sort 
of  obstacles  to  the  approach  of  the  Russians  across 
the  frontier  of  what  he  considered  to  be  his 
dominions ;  rather  did  he  encourage  it,  until  the 
Russians  found  themselves  entangled  among  thick 
forests,  mountain  ravines,  and  passes  commanded 
by  overhanging  rocks — then  did  the  half-wild 
Lesghians,  climbing  upon  the  steeps  and  crags, 
pick  ofi*  the  invaders  one  by  one  with  their  fire- 
locks ;  until  the  Russian  generals  saw  their  forces 
greatly  weakened,  without  the  glory  or  pretension 
of  a  regular  battle.  Persistently  did  Schamyl  adopt 
this  system  ;  losing  many  warriors,  but  causing  a 
greater  loss  to  his  opponents.  On  one  occasion, 
in  1842,  General  Grabbe  made  a  formidable  attack 
on  Dargo ;  but  was  repelled  with  disgrace^  and 
with  a  loss  of  2000  men.  On  another  occasion, 
in  1844,  Schamyl,  with  equal  success,  repelled 
an  attack  by  General  Neidhardt. 

The  Czar  Nicholas  became  greatly  mortified 
and  irritated ;  he  saw  that  twenty  years  had 
efiected  little  towards  the  subjugation  of  these 
audacious  tribes.  In  1845,  he  appointed  Prince 
Woronzoff  to  the  command  in  the  Caucasus ;  the  \ 
prince  was  a  skilfiil  and  accomplished  man,  and 
ranked  among  the  most  respected  of  the  Russian 
nobles.  Much  was  expected  from  this  appoint- 
ment. He  received  powers  more  plenary  than 
is  customary  with  Russian  governors,  and  became 
httlo  less  than  a  king  in  rank.  Against  his  own 
judgment,  as  is  alleged,  but  at  the  czar*s  com- 
mand, Woronzofi'  made  an  attack  on  Dargo  with  a 
large  force  ;  he  captured  it,  or  rather  he  captured 
a  heap  of  smoking  ruins ;  while  Schamyl  and 
his  followers,  commanding  all  the  heights  and 
passes,  intercepted  the  Russian  convoys,  com- 
pelled Woronzoff  to  retreat,  and  almost  anni- 
hilated his  army.  Generals  Wiktoroff,  Passek, 
and  Fock  were  killed  ;  and  the  prince  himself  had 
a  narrow  escape  from  being  taken  prisoner  with 
the  remnant  of  his  army.  Russian  ingenuity 
converted  this  capture  of  Dargo  into  a  victory ; 
but  Woronzoff  was  urgent  with  his  imperial 
master  to  avoid  any  more  such  victories.  In  the 
next  year,  1846,  Schamyl  assumed  the  offensive; 
he  made  an  irruption  with  10,000  men  into 
Kabardah,  a  region  between  the  Caucasus  and 
the  river  Terek,  crossing  the  line  which  is  marked 
by  the  chain  of  Russian  fortresses.     This  he  did 
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vtT*r 
! 

1 1 


ill   1651^,  and  in  tho  beginning  of 

Tilinue«]  tn  rcfitiire  1*11  the  watch- 

KnH«ianti  to  enable  iJiem 

i  posH 

tiuiivl^  aiich  tbp  niL^untiihieers  of 

llitj  misuhkr   !io  ciitiHed  to   the* 

I  mast     inconceivabh},       Bchamyrs 

I    river  nbnnt   f>nH,(XHi  souls  ont   r»r 

jcm  of  l,5tiO,u(H>;  hnt  hia 

I  ted  2(>,0<Xi^  availiibjt?  in 

n  given  time.     Yet  did  tlio  Riissiana 

irv  a  vusi  arrny  of  mo,000  to  IGO/WHl 

■'  h  ill  ;ibont  20,0i^  were?  swept  off  each 

■  i   vik-i'   *jr  warfare.     Woronzoft*  kept  a 

1  of  the  Russinnised  provinces  south  of 

iti4  ;  l,tit  it  became  n  matter  of  equal 

liflicnlty  to  command  tJio  mihtary 

»uca'sns»  Ity  which  Georgia  is  placet! 

ifli  Eurfif*eiin  RusifiiL 

I  LI  are  ^aid  to  retain  a  traditiim 

;  tlnj  west  is  one  day  to  arise  who 

v»in  mi.iijv  *iciiver  til  cm  from  the  aggressions  of 

tilt'  iiliwcorjte,     The  straggles  of  1853-4- 'i  have 

'^"       lit  thill  tradition  to  tncmorj^     Who  ia  this 

to  he  ;  uod  froiri  what  region  in  the  west 

Kic  t     The  <1auL'asian5^  mostly  j^Ioham- 

1  '    on  frietnlly  tMuis  with   the   T^rks^ ; 

I  at  when  the  European  war  broke  out 

!»  speculated  on  the  possible  participa- 

I  and  hia  followers  in  the  contest. 

1  i«e  TTt  on  ntai  nee rs  would  as  in*hg- 

31  i  iiiiy  crom promise  of  their  independence 

1  f  o  the  sultan  a?t  to  the  c/ar ;  but  tlio 

th  of   the  Osmanlis  haa  reached   beyond 

IV SI  of  id i  grasping  dominion  ;  if  allowed  to 

li'»ld  h(>  own,  he  will  no  longer  bo  an  aggro^ive 

rii  tirtibonr  to  i>ther  iK'ttions  or  races. 

lie  case  ttf  Sf^liamvl,  as  in  that  of  many  other 

irunnd  whose  names  a  halo  of  romance 

1^  .  Hobur  facts  require  a  little  dinunution 

f>  L I T .  r  V  c>r  a  ny  d  el  i  1 1  eatto  n,    M  r  Dan  can , 

tunitiea  of  seeing  the   Caucasian 

time  of  war,  fonned  An  opinion 

[dined  and  badly-armed  warriorf*^ 

-.»M,i^..  .M, Ml.  4. tie  in  their  mountam  fortre^esi  are 

of  llllle  iiccount  in  the  plains  of  Geoi-gia.    These 

|j-..*.  ■•    "1   y^hcu  their  fields  are  ij^own,  and  until 

li  '   arrives,  have  leisure  and  inclination 

f*  f  Jitrr|fri8e»  which  h  none  the  le,<s 

^  1 1  if  it  involve  a  scene  of  plunder. 

M         Jly  and  St?  ere  I  ly  upon  the 

ish-'?ack.  pillage,  bum, 

iii;it  buti*herj%     It  is 

ready  to  mete  out 

Htiii  tn  Laiic^isiaus,  if  they  can  catch 

in  this  respect  the  n?Ientliji*i)  enmity  is 

But  in  relation  to  ^jstematic  warfare, 

fiH^f^Ti^  that  a  single  Russian  dragoon 

'  d   by  n  troop  of  horse-artillery, 

r.:ntt  tmy  force  that  tjthamyl  could 

II to   tliL*   fJeorj^lan    pJaini?  arouud 

^  '^'  1  e«  1  ge  o  f  th  i  s  fac  t  wa^  |>y ssessed  by 

Uic  uhidtain  hin^eff,  who  iliffplayed  consummate 


wisdom  in  disposing;  of  his  uiatenals  according  to 
theii'  culpabilities.  In  their  own  inaccessible  re- 
cesses and  wooded  heighta,  the  tribes  of  Daghestan 
are  almost  unassailable:  their  weakness  liegins 
when  they  descend  into  the  plains.  The  real 
strength  of  Bellamy  1,  during  the  early  stages  of  th« 

I  liusso-Turkish  war,  was  exhibited,  not  in  actual 
eoiiriiuls  %vith  the  Russians,  but  in  the  fact  that  li<i 
occupied  a  spur  of  the  mountains  which  juts  down 
southward  to  within  forty  miles  of  Tiflis,  He  did 
not  directly  aid  the  Turks  who  were  fighting  in 
As-ia  Minor  ;  but  he  indirectly  assiiited  them  by 
keeping  the  Russians  in  alarm  concerning  their 
safety  on  tlie  mountain  frontier  of  Georgia.  The 
Russian  generals,  knowing  that  he  might  possibly 
atop  thoir  supplies  and  intercept  their  reinforce- 
montii,  felt  a  necessity  for  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
on  his  movements.  He  might  at  any  time  have 
threatened  the  capital  of  a  disaft'ected  province  by 

I  a  sudden  surprise.  It  was  physically  possible  for 
Bchamyl  to  have  reaclie*!  TiMs  from  his  mountain 
stronghold  in  forty- eight  hours  ;  to  have  ma<K'  a 
sudden  iriuption  itito  that  town ;  to  have  burned 
a  consideralde  part  of  ita  build  in  j!s  ^  and  to  have 
et^cnpcd  lack  to  the  mountains  with  a  vast  booty 
— ^all  this  waa  att^iiauble  if  tfie  city  had  been 
left  ill  guarded  ;  and  the  consciousiiess  of  this 
hypothetical  catastrophe  unfiuestionably  exertrised 
a  moral  influence  over  the  Russians. 

Whew  the  contest  "with  Russia  assumed  Imrger 
proportions  than  a  mere  dispute  wuth  Turkey  con* 
ceming  a  few  old  rickety  buUdinp  at  Jerusalem^ 
the  Caucasian  region  became  an  object  of  interest 
on  other  than  Turkish  considerations.  The  sultan 
wa.s  chiefly  interestetl  in  so  far  as  the  mountaineers 
might  net  as  a  baiTiur  l>efweon  liim  and  the 
mnch-drcatleil  cmr  ;  hut  the  Allies  of  the  Turks, 
estsecially  Engl  an  d^  had  ailditional  motives  to 
actuate  them.  Tlio  traditionary  aggressive  ptilicy 
of  llUs-^sin  (traced  in  Chapter  J.)  aflects  England 
indirectly — in  a  way  which  it  may  be  appropriate 
to  notice  here,  fcince  it  involves  tho  qu^tion  of 
Caucasian  indei>cndcnce- 

A  fuming,  as  aii  undisputed  proposition^  that 
Russia  has  long  c^^t  a  wii^tful  glance  at  the 
British  posjscissioiia  in  India,  there  vet  exists  much 
diversity  of  opinion  conceniing  her  power  to 
work  mischief  in  that  quarter.  Mr  Duncaji,  who 
spent  many  months  with  the  Turkish  ai'my  in 
Asia  in  lfi54,  in  near  proximity  to  the  Russian 
forces  in  Georgia,  insists  Btrongly  on  the  existence 
of  this  power  of  doing  injury.  He  points  out 
that  Russia  ha*^  maintaineil  her  power  in  the 
Trans-Caucasian  provinces  at  an  unparallelefi 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasurCj  with  the  view  of 
advancing  from  thence  towards  the  Indus.  The 
eucccEsive  wara  which  she  has  carried  on  w  itli  her 
weakened  and  distracted  neighbours,  Turkey  and 
Persia,  have  enabled  her  not  only  to  secure  a  good 
strategic  position  in  Georgia,  but  also  to  instil  into 
the  Oriental  mind  an  admiration  or  an  appre- 
hension  of  her  vast  tiowcr  :  especially  is  Ibis  the 
co^e  in  Fersia,    '  Although  I  reject  the  idea  of  an 
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armed  iuyasion  of  our  Eastern  Empire  by  some 
fature  czar,  at  the  same  time  it  is  undeniable  that 
a  moral  triumph,  prejudicial  alike  to  the  interest 
of  Great  Britain  and  her  ally  the  Sublime  Porte, 
has  been  achieved  by  Russia  in  the  East.  The 
British  Empire  in  England  is  gOTemed  no  less  by 
a  moral  force  than  by  a  physical  rule ;  and  should 
the  first  be  weakened  by  Russian  intrigues,  and 
by  doubts  in  the  invincibility  of  our  armies,  the 
consequences  at  some  future  period  may  prove 
calamitous.  It  is  certain  that  every  fresh  step 
taken  by  Russia  in  Asia,  inflicts  a  moral  injuiy  on 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain.'  * 

On  the  other  hand,  such  considerations  as  the 
following  have  been  brought  forward,  in  support 
of  the  opinion  that  a  Russian  attack  on  British 
India  is  not  much  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  urged 
that  the  North-western  Province  is  the  only  fron- 
tier on  which  India  could  be  attacked ;  that  this 
frontier  is  strongly  guarded ;  that  the  countries 
next  b^ond— Cabul  and  Beloochistan— have  irre- 
gular governments,  ill-organised  resources,  no 
public  economy,  and  little  national  strength  beyond 
that  comprised  in  a  legion  of  mounted  freebooters ; 
that  the  next  country  to  the  west,  Persia,  though 
wretchedly  weak,  never  sides  with  Russia  unless 
England  appear  too  heedless  to  defend  her.  In 
this  view,  all  that  would  have  to  be  effected  is 
to  maintain  a  moral  influence  over  the  court  of 
Persia— a  moral  influence  founded  on  physical 
greatness.  An  English  army  could  as  effectually 
reach  the  heart  of  Persia  by  way  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  as  a  Russian  army  by  the  route  through 
Georgia ;  and  the  advocates  of  the  more  hopeful 
theory  urge,  that  if  the  court  of  Teheran  be  duly 
and  frequently  impressed  with  this  fact,  nothing 
more  would  be  wanted  to  insure  the  closing  of 
the  route  from  Russia  to  India  vid  Persia.  Con- 
tradictory as  the  two  opinions  may  seem,  they  yet 
converge  to  this  one  point — ^that  the  maintenance 
of  a  moral  influence  by  England  in  Persia  is  alone 
sufficient  to  insure  the  desired  result  The  chief 
divergence  is  in  respect  to  the  question,  whether 
England  has  in  recent  years  bestowed  sufficient 
thought  on  her  prestige  among  the  Persians. 

The  considerations  are  in  some  respects  dlfierent, 
concerning  a  route  from  Russia  to  India  through 
Tatary.  That  strange  region  is  inhabited  by 
various  tribes-'-some  leaning  towards  Russia,  some 
towards  Ohina,  some  in  doubtftd  subjection  to  Tur- 
key or  to  Persia,  and  the  rest  independent  The 
Kirghis' Tatars  north-east  of  the  Caspian  are  about 
2,000,000  in  number;  their  occupation  consists 
chiefly  in  tending  their  flocks,  and  hunting  ante- 
lopes, boars,  and  wild  horses;  while  their  pleasure 
consists  in  plundering  caravans,  or  attacking 
neighbouring  tribes.  This  is  one  part  of  Tatary. 
Another  is  the  independent  province  of  Khiva, 
situated  eastward  of  the  Caspian ;  the  city  of  the 
same  name  stands  near  the  banks  of  the  river 
Oxus,  which  flows  from  the  hills  near  Cabul  and 
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Cashmere,  and  passes  on  its  way  near  I 
On  this  account,  Khiva  and  the  Oxus  are  i 
as  important  in  connection  with  a  Russc 
line  of  passage.  But  the  difficulties  of  tl 
are  frightful  to  a  large  army.  There  is  a 
able  region  of  parched  desert  between  the 
and  Khiva,  which  must  be  traversed  befi 
city  can  be  reached  from  Russia.  It  is 
that  the  Czar  Nicholas  had  long  mediU 
conquest  of  EJiiiva,  and  had  disbursed  lar^ 
of  money  in  bribing  neighbouring  chieftai 
he  did  not  live  to  see  Khiva  under  hie 
although  he  succeeded  in  sowing  discord ' 
the  khan  and  the  other  Tatar  leaders 
Tatars  themselves,  inured  to  desert-life 
work  mischief  as  marauders  on  the  Cabul  i 
but  whenever  a  Russian  army,  or  even 
body  of  European  troops,  has  attempted  1 
Khiva  from  Orenburg  or  from  the  Casj 
sufferings  have  been  terrific,  from  intei 
in  winter  and  insupportable  heat  in  e 
Russia  possesses  small  steam-boats  both 
Caspian  and  on  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  one  w< 
and  the  other  northward  of  Khiva :  the 
been  constructed  in  the  hope  that  thej 
furnish  means  of  transport  for  Russian 
from  various  points  on  Uie  Russian  fronti 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Oxus,  at  which  point  a 
up  to  Khiva  would  commence.  Such  is  1 
to  have  been  the  purpose  held  in  view,  a 
abandonment  of  a  land-route  as  too  tragic 
consequences.  The  fixity  of  purpose  displi 
the  Russian  government  is  unquestionah 
remarkable,  for  inmiense  trouble  was  ti 
convey  these  small  steamers  to  the  Sea  c 
they  were  built  at  St  Petersburg,  navigi 
certain  rivers  and  canals  to  the  Volga;  d( 
Volga  to  Astrakhan;  across  the  Caspiai 
eastern  shore;  and  then  conveyed  to  the 
Aral  by  some  means  which  have  not  been 
explained;  for  although  a  river  or  rive 
existed  between  the  two  seas,  little  el 
sandy  dried-up  beds  now  remain. 

If  Russian  pertinacity  and  Russian  brib 
however,  to  succeed  in  obtaining  conti 
Khiva,  how  much  would  even  then  remai 
done!  The  distance  from  Khiva  to  the  Ii 
way  of  Balkh,  the  vast  snowy  range  of  the  '. 
Koosh,  Cabul,  and  Peshawur,  is  certainly 
than  1100  English  miles,  and  the  route 
with  difficulties  of  the  most  perilous  kind 
there  were  no  British  army  on  or  near  th< 
Count  de  Biomstjema,  one  of  the  best 
writers  on  India,  pronounces  a  Russian  i 
of  that  country  impossible;  but  an  ii 
estimate  of  the  different  views  put  forth  by 
writers  seems  to  lead  to  this  average  or 
that  Russian  policy  is  certainly  a  standing 
to  British  India ;  but  that  it  is  a  menace 
England,  by  moderate  circumspection  and  i 
can  render  comparatively  harmless. 

At  an  early  period  of  the  war,  two  agei 
despatched    from    Constantinople    to    G 
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^!i  embwj,  to  make  ia^ 

fe.  iiiunberj  and  feel  in  gu 

'  to  the  great  objects 

1  sacli  of  the  Rusisiaii 

fbrt*  a#  bad  lit^eii  ubaudf>r)«<i  between  Ansipa  and 

Mtmm,     Tke   agwiK  ^Ir  iSajreU  and  auotber 

QaD«  found,  in  tho  ^rst  place,  that  tho 

iJtmUj;  ..r  Aluuia,  between  the  Caucasus  and 

if  tiiu  Black  Sea^  were  willing 

,~t  .:.itionH  a^inst  the  Rua^ianA; 

I  lU©  feoconrl  placo»  thai  they  ivere  under  the 

of  a  nuib,  named  Emiu  Be?,  who  was 

nt,  or  deputy,  of  Bcltamyl    The  great  chief 

Lad    thus   extended   hm   influence 

tribes.     In  the  couiiio  of  about 

8,  Emin    Bcy^  invested  with   antbority 

f  Warrior- prophet,  bad  workwl  a  great  diange 

is  tri1>oa  :iruiind  him.     Home  bad 

[1  lt  tUan   pugaiiB ;    &otno   Mob  am* 

u  h<>  liiiii   forgotten  all  but  the  name  of 

[iTi-iet  the  hfottmant  had  succeeded  in  working 

Long  them.    His  chief  weapon  of 

■  i    to   have   been,  that   the   only 

lL<^  uiountjiineera  to  remain  permanently 

Bdent  of  Russia  would  depend  on  a  united 

^rn— to  conduct  their  strugglCj 

3*^i,  on  a^  well  as  political  grounds. 

n  ^  more  to  the  alrea^ly  largo 

f]!  V,    during    the    war,    of   hot 

^'   employetl    in    aggt'avation    of 

lies.     Iloweyer  Mendly  the  moun- 

may  have  been    to   any  lioitile  attack 

I  Uii\::m   it  does  not  appear  tlutt  the  agent* 

►bljshing  any  dejluite  arrangement 

\h  xhmi. 


L1II*AIC]N      IK       ASIATIC       TUKICEY 
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^'  liamyl  i  such  the  monntameers 

h  the  relatiouB  between  them 

nl  when  the  war  commenecd. 

•    J  nrkr«  and  RusgianR  in  Asia 

J,   whi^tlier  the  Catieaatans  Bided  with 

or  remained  neutral ;  for  the  Agiatic 

etwoen   the   two  empires  is   not  less 

te  tn  extent,  in  the  iiTegular  line  from 

~tfi  Motitit  Aranit,    This  celebrated  moun- 

fbrtns  the   nifttin^  point  of  three  cropLrcif — 

fiian,  Turliiwh,    and    Persian ;   ajid    from 

I  the  Hlack  Sea  at  Bntoum^  the  RuBsianiied 

of  Georgi.i,    Imeritia,   and    Mingpelia, 

ihe  roggefl  region;*  of  Ajiatic  Turkey. 

It  inay  bo  well  here  to  note  that  Asia  Minor— 

ancR^it  name  for  the  remarkable  peninsula 

dch  i§  bound«Hi  on  the  noiih,  westj  and  south, 

\  the  Eunine,  the  Bo?p bonis,  the  Sea  of  ^laimoraj 

Dardantllt*:^,  tlio  /V::rnn,  and  the  Mediterranean 

utit   a  iininie    .idiiptcd    by   the  Tnrks.     The 

tiinsuLi  is  tliviiJoii  by  them  into  jiachalics  or 

»letm,  jmdi  as  Anadolj  or  Anaiolifi^  Karamania, 

DO,  Ent-rum  or  Ereeroum,  Trehia^infl,  Kar%  il'c. 


Armenia,  like  Poland,  is  now  little  mot^  thui 
a  geographical  name :  as  the  latter  unfortuniit<9 
country  has  been  p>ajriitioued  between  Rniolii 
Prngsia,  and  Anstriai  io  has  the  former  hsen 
appropriated  by  Rnsaia,  Fersia,  and  Turkey,  The 
name,  however,  ia  not  naimiwrtant  tn  connection 
with  any  contest  between  Russia  imd  Turkey ;  for 
Erzerouna^  Kara,  Erivan,  and  Bay  a/id,  ax*e  all  in 
Armenia^  and  the  groundwork  of  the  populatii>n 
is  Christian  Armenian,  having  mori*  ties  of  sym- 
pathy in  faith  with  the  Mn»eovite  than  with  tbo 
Osmanli,  althongh  in  few  respects  better  treated 
by  the  former  than  by  the  latter. 

Irrespectivo  of  the  forees  in  other  provinces  of 
the  two  empirfe^  it  becomes  necessary  to  ehew  the 
relative  utrength  of  the  oppt*sing  armies  at  and 
ncjir  the  ABiatic  frontier,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities  between  Turkey  and  Ru^ia.  The 
fallow iug  is  on  the  authority  of  Generid  KJapka, 
who  wont  out  to  the  East,  apparently  as  aa 
obserrer,  on  the  commencement  of  host Oi tics,  and 
who  was  in  correspondence  with  Hungarian  officers 
engaged  in  the  war,  * 

The  Turks^  w^hen  the  sultan  declared  war  tn 
October  1IB53,  had,  in  accordance  with  tlie  tnili* 
tary  system  catablished  ten  years  earlier,  four 
army-corpa  or  ordus  in  Asia — namely,  those  of 
Anatolia,  Irak,  ArabistaUj  and  the  Guards,  Or, 
rather^  such  ought  to  Jiave  been  tlio  case ;  but 
the  ordu  of  Irak  was  wholly  absorbed  in  garrison 
duty  ;  the  *irda  of  Arabistan  was  only  of  h^f 
strength ;  and  tlie  or*lu  of  Guards  vraa  moitly 
employed  in  European  Turkey.  Hence  the  effee- 
tiv©  forco  was  far  below  the  regulations  of  the 
system.  It  amounted  to  about  36,00<J  foot,  40iJ<> 
horse,  and  UK)  guns.  In  the  course  of  the  autumn^ 
24,000  Bashi-Baxouka  and  other  irregulam  joined 
the  array  ;  and,  in  atblition,  a  fr«ah  lery  WM 
ordered  in  Byria  and  Anattdia*  The^e  foroes 
were  distributed  in  unequal  prfjportions  on  three 
different  poinf.s*  Two-thirds  were  encamped  at 
Kars,  under  Abdi  Pacha,  the  Ihlushir  or  Mamhal  of 
Anatolia ;  the  larger  half  of  the  third  part  w^as  at 
Batonra,  under  Selim  Pacha,  formerly  commander 
of  the  Guardis  at  Constantinople ;  and  the  remaiufler 
ifi  the  vicinitj"  of  Bayazid,  under  another  Belim 
Pacha, 

The  Enssian  atrength  at  the  same  time  was 
somewhat  as  follows.  The  so-^jalled  army  of  the 
Caucasus  was  formidable  in  number— about  6i>/XJ0 
men ;  but  the  extent  of  territory  which  it  was 
caUcd  upon  to  defend  was  immense.  Tlie  forces 
were  distributed  on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasian 
chain.  One  duty  was  to  defend  tlje  frontier-hne 
running  along  the  base  of  the  mountains,  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian ;  another,  was  to  occnpy 
the  ports  and  fortified  posts  of  the  Crimea ;  a  tliird 
consisted  in  the  maintenance  of  the  forts  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea^  sneh  as  Anapa 
and  Boudjuk  Kale ;  a  fourth,  in  the  protection 
of  the  great  miUtary  road  over  the  CaucasuB  from 
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Yladikaukas  to  Tiflis ;  a  fifth,  in  watching  the 
movements  of  Schamyl  up  in  the  mountains ;  and  a 
sixth,  in  guarding  the  frontier-line  on  the  southern 
base  of  the  Caucasus.  These  duties  absorbed  the 
services  of  so  large  a  number  of  troops,  that  the 
Russians  possessed  but  a  small  force  to  repel  any 
hostile  attack  on  the  part  of  the  Turks.  This 
force  amounted  to  about  25,000  men,  and  was 
disposed  in  five  positions — ^namely,  one  portion,  of 
10,000  men,  at  Gumri,  to  protect  the  road  to  Tiflis 
against  the  Turks ;  another,  in  the  Upper  Koor 
valley ;  a  third,  in  the  province  of  Gouriel,  on  the 
road  to  KutaTs  or  Kutaiah  ;  a  fourth,  on  the  main 
road  from  Erivan  to  Bayazid ;  while  the  fifth  was 
kept  as  a  disposable  reserve  near  Tiflis. 

The  Russian  troops  sent  to  the  Caucasus  com- 
prised draughts  from  the  various  kinds  of  arm  in 
the  czar^s  service,  and  were  about  equal  in  courage 
and  skill  to  their  compatriots  north  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  the  Turkish  regiment?  "^©re  mostly 
below  the  level  of  those  in  European  Turkey :  the 
further  removed  they  were  from  Constantinople, 
the  more  did  the  Ottoman  generals  indulge  in 
that  system  of  official  peculation  which  prevails  so 
largely  botli  in  Russia  and  in  Turkey,  and  which 
subjects  the  poor  soldiers  to  such  sad  privations. 

The  motley  group  of  officers  belonging  to  the 
sultan's  service  at  that  time  was  distinguished  by 
these  two  characteristics — that  it  comprised  natives 
of  various  countries,  nations,  and  religions ;  and 
that  the  true  original  Turkish  or  Osmanli  officers 
were  for  the  most  part  not*  only  venal  but  un- 
skilful. Many  of  those  who  gained  renown  in  the 
war  were  not  Turks,  although  in  Turkish  service. 
Omar  Pacha  was  the  Croatian  Michael  Lattas ; 
Behr^m  Pacha  was  General  Cannon ;  Mouchavir 
Pacha  was  the  English  Captain  or  Admiral  Slade. 
It  was  in  Asia^  however,  that  these  Orientalised 
Europeans  appeared  in  greatest  number:  some, 
men  of  unquestioned  ability  ;  others,  merely 
adventurers.  The  abortive  revolutions  of  1848-9 
had  left  large  numbers  of  Poles,  Hungarians,  and 
Italians,  hanging  loose  on  society ;  and  many  of 
these,  when  war  broke  out  in  1853,  hastened  to 
Constantinople  to  offer  their  military  aid  to  the 
sultan.  Officers  as  well  as  men  being  wanted, 
the  Porte  accepted  the  proffered  aid  without  due 
inquiry  into  the  merits  of  the  applicants.  As 
a  consequence,  questionable  characters  came  into 
the  receipt  of  Turkish  money  and  Turkish  titles. 
The  good  and  the  bad  were  equally  hidden  under 
high-sounding  Oriental  designations.  Under  the 
cloak  of  Kurschid  Pacha  was  General  Guyon,  the 
distinguished  Hungarian ;  Iskender  Bey  was  Count 
Ilinski;  Ismail  Pacha,  General  Kmeti,  the  Hun- 
garian ;  Fezzi  Bey,  General  Colman  ;  Ferhad 
Pacha,  General  Stein ;  Nevris  Bey,  Major  Bon- 
fanti ;  Sadik  Bey,  a  Pole  named  Chyka ;  Shahin 
Pacha,  General  Brainski ;  Arslan  Pacha,  General 
Bystronowski ;  Emir  Bey,  Baron  Schwartzenberg  ; 
Tophan  Bey,  Colonel  Gotschiminski.  To  what 
extent  these  officers  had  been  entitled  to  appro- 
priate the  rank  of  'general,'  the  Turkish  scraskicr 


or  war-minister   did   not   take   much   pains   to 
ascertain. 

When  the  sultan  declared  war  against  Russia, 
the  year  1853  was  far  advanced,  and  little  oppor- 
tunity occurred  for  hostilities  in  Asia.  Klapka 
contends  that  the  Turkish  commander  should  have 
guarded  his  atmy  against  partial  losses,  by  remain- 
ing strictly  on  the  defensive  in  respect  to  the 
Russian  main  army  opposite  Kars;  and  should 
have  struck  a  well-planned  and  rapid  blow  against 
Erivan,  in  Russian  Armenia,  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Lower 
Koor,  who  are  always  ready  to  act  against  the 
Muscovites.  Abdi  Pacha  adopted  one  of  these 
plans,  but  not  the  other;  he  posted  part  of  his 
army  as  a  corps  of  observation  near  Kars,  and 
placed  the  rest  in  winter-quarters  at  Erzeroum  as 
a  reserve.  He  received  orders  from  Constantinople, 
however,  to  commence  an  active  attack,  leaving 
to  his  own  judgment  the  selection  of  place  and 
circumstances. 

All  around  this  neighbourhood  is  a  region  of 
rugged  mountains.  The  pachalic  of  Erzeroum  is 
the  most  important  in  Asia  Minor,  extending  over 
a  population  of  800,000  souls,  distributed  in  1500 
villages  and  a  few  large  towns.  The  chief  city 
itself,  Erzeroum,  is  roundly  estimated  to  contain 
40,000  inhabitants,  besides  the  garrison,  of  which 
number  30,000  are  Osmanlis;  for  here,  as  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  the  real  Turks  are  found  mostly 
in  the  towns,  while  the  villages  are  chiefly  inha- 
bited by  Armenians,  or  other  Christiaii  nations. 
Erzeroum  was  once  held  by  the  Genoese,  in  the 
zenith  of  their  power;  and  it  then  contained 
100,000  inhabitants:  even  in  1828,  it  numbered 
80,000,  which  number  has  been  reduced  one-half 
by  pestilence  and  emigration.  The  town  contains 
twenty-eight  khans,  thirteen  public  baths,  seventy 
mosques  and  mcsjids,  and  churches  for  the  Arme- 
nian, Greek,  and  Latin  Christians.  Considered 
strategically,  the  town  is  unfavourably  situated; 
for  although  it  is  at  a  considerable  elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  is  commanded  by  a 
higher  hill,  called  Palan  Dukan,  which  would  be 
formidable  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  war,  Erzeroum  was  wholly 
unfortified,  except  in  the  possession  of  a  shattered 
and  decayed  Genoese  wall,  a  deep  but  overgrown 
ditch,  and  a  few  cmmbling  round  and  square 
towers.  The  western  branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
called  the  Kara-su,  rises  at  a  short  distance  firom 
the  town.  This  name,  Kara-su,  is  applied  to  many 
Turkish  rivers ;  it  is  equivalent  to  our  Black-water, 
of  which  there  are  several  among  the  rivers  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Kars  and  Tiflis  are  north- 
east of  Erzeroum ;  Erivan  and  Bayazid  are  neariy 
east;  and  Trebizond  north-west.* 

While  Abdi  Pacha  was  preparing  to  execute  the 
operations  intrusted  to  him,  Zarif  Mustapha  Pacha, 

*  It  may  bo  uscfal  to  note  here  the  dlsUnces,  along  the  unial  1»t 
wretched  roads,  from  Erzeroum  to  three  of  the  towns  named  aborc 
—namely,  to  Trebizond,  ISO  miles;  to  Kars,  120  miles;  tolHUs 
250  miles.  This  is  reckoned  at  3^  English  miles  to  the  *  hour'-' 
the  Oriental  road-measoring  being  rather  1^  time  than  by  spaee. 
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lis;  cnvsccd  i'tikiLi  Ardii}ian  into 
ka)»  uufl  impetuoualy 
I  r  r  M  f  ]  lort*  pus  tt^,  Tl j  e 
ijiiii  iheforiivas 
ii  r4  !>j  Mustuphfi, 

by  ATI  aiidititjimt  t»u<lj  ol  troops  ficnt  to  him. 
rbil«,  the  main  TTirkish   ariny  crosstMl  tliu 
aticr  in?ar  Ihe  rivvr  Arpachai^  ami  esUbhsbed 
€ai0i>  u|H>ti  Russian  groiiutlj  aa  a  hme  for  an 
offeiMrivcf    movi^metkt    against  Giimri.      Tlie   last- 
fortress  18  an  important  dofenco  for  the 
f  Ttllis,  the  capital  of  GtJt^rgia,  and  was  well 


looked  after  hy  the  Husslatis  during  ttie  war  It 
was  a  hustilc  atUick  in  this  direction  whJrh  Klapka 
concoivcs  to  havt>  heon  ill  judged  on  Ihc^  part  of  thd 
Turkish  commander*  At  fii^l,  the  |>laii  af  AlxU 
l*acha  seenip^l  Ukcly  to  bo  attended  with  some 
succees;  but  ho  wfw  wilhout  a  Biego-lnnn  ;  Ihe 
(  whiter  set  in  with  great  severity,  and  \m  Bft*lii- 
Biizouks  had  dovastattnl  the  country  all  arotmd, 
rendering  the  labouii  of  the  Turkish  commiBsariat 
excoeditigly  difficult.  He  was  ohliged  to  retruat 
fi-OKi  Guniri  to  Kars;  tlie  Russians  follow&d  liiiUj 
overtook  his  amiy  about  midway  l»etween  the  two 
towtia  at  a  place  called  Gediklerj  and  utterly  routed 


£&2UIQt3l. 


Tlj- 


!  Eu^ianii>,  deemhjg  a  fnrfhcr  advance 

rttf.rcattd  to  Gumri,  where  they  fortified 

,  p  ..-,  ..umed  tbcmsclvca  for  the  winter,  w Idle 

Turks  similarly  rotTcatcd  to  winter  at  Kars. 

waa  not  the  <july  discomfiture  c^tperieuced 

Turks.    While  Abdi  Tticha  waa  thua  mm- 

i  dr^feat  at  GaiikJerj  Z.irif  JIustapha  Pacha 

Haily  unfuftunate  at  Aklialtsik ;  the  Ilussiau 

of  this  place,  receiving  an  augmentation 

under  General  Audronikojf,  was  enabled 

fmI  defeat  the  Turk«  who  were  t>csieging 

,  and  to  drive  them  over  the  frontier 

rk    In    Ardahao.      Tbeso    twofold    defcate,    at 

Mikler   aud    Aktialisik^   depressed   the  Turkish 

op«^  ivnnoye^l  tlie  government,  and  led  to  the 

Altion   of  Ahtli    I'acha.     Tiio  Turl^  in  Asia 

liad  no  Omar  Pachlfc  among  them;  they 

t  not  well  c{»ninmiided. 

circum;starKc<i  combitied   to  reud«r  these 

liUA  advantageous  to  the  Kufisians  thati 

^  have  beeu  escpec^ted,    A  heavy  faU  of  mow^ 


presaging  the  immediato  approach  of  stern  winter, 
put  an  end  to  any  further  operations  near  Kars; 
while  Scliamyl,  at  a  time  when  the  liusaians  were 
engaged  in  another  direction,  siiddenly  descende<l 
from  lii^  mouu talus  into  the  plains  of  Georgia  at 
the  head  of  Wfi^yo  hors^j,  fired  200  £,mall  villages!, 
and  carried  away,  as  hostages,  several  Russian 
ladies  who  were  re-sitUng  hi  their  countrv-houae^ 
near  Titlis.  The  RussianSj  to  expel  these  iu trade ra, 
found  themsehes  ealled  upon  to  confiue  their 
attentiou  during  the  winter  mainly  to  tlie  vieiuity 
of  Tiflis  and  Gumri, 

At  the  eomm  on  cement  of  the  year  1854»  the 
Turkish  army  in  Asia  was  in  a  thoroughly  differ- 
gaiilsed  state,  owing  partly  to  defeat,  l>ut  stUl  mory 
to  mismanagement.  While  winter'Snowg  yet 
enveloped  the  eountTTj  General  Guyou  (Kurscbid 
Pacha)  arrived  from  Daniasens  with  an  ill-rlehued 
commisajon  from  the  Porto  to  reorganise  the 
army.  He  was  a  fjivourite  with  the  troops,  but 
w*as  viewed  with  jealousy  hy  the  OBmauli  pachas  ^ 
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and  at  no  time  daring  the  war  was  he  enabled 
ftilly  to  render  the  service  which  his  abilities 
and  his  inclination  prompted — ^being,  as  he  was, 
thwarted  by  others,  who  envied  where  they  oould 
not  equal.  Ho  proceeded,  however,  with  great 
energy  in  his  labour  of  re-forming  the  scattered 
materials  of  the  army.  Hai'redden  Pacha,  minister 
of  police  at  Constantinople,  arrived  about  the  same 
time  at  Erzeroum  from  the  capital,  as  commis- 
sioner to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  Turkish 
generals.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  poor  troops 
had  suffered  dreadftilly ;  they  were  almost  without 
food  or  clothing  during  a  period  of  typhus  and 
fever;  the  pachas  had  appropriated  to  their  own 
use  the  money  in  the  military -chest,  thereby 
leaving  the  troops  without  supplies.  The  men 
had  on  some  occasions  passed  four  or  five  days 
without  regular  rations.  Even  if  the  pachas  had 
been  honest,  the  troops  would  still  have  suflered ; 
for  the  road  from  Kars  to  Erzeroum  was  blocked 
up  with  snow,  insomuch  that  fifteen  days,  instead 
of  five,  were  required  to  bring  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  stores  from  the  latter  town  to  the 
former.  The  shoes  of  the  poor  soldiers  were  worn 
to  tatters,  at  a  season  of  intensely  biting  frost  At 
the  best  of  times,  the  shoos  are  the  worst  part  of 
the  Turkish  soldier^s  equipment.  An  eye-witness 
has  said,  that  'so  long  as  the  Turkish  army  is  shod 
as  it  is,  it  never  can  march  welL  Behind  stone- 
walls, in  the  breach,  and  in  garrison,  they  are  the 
bravest  of  tlio  brave;  but  I  verily  believe  they 
could  not,  if  the  safety  of  the  empire  depended  on 
it,  make  a  forced  march,  or  continue  one  of  fifteen 
miles  a  day  for  a  week,  either  for  the  purposes  of 
retreat  or  attack.  While  they  were  an  anny  of 
cavalry,  this  practice  did  not  matter  much,  parti- 
cularly as  the  wide  Turkish  stirrup  protected  the 
foot;  but  infantry  must  knock  up  on  hard  roads 
and  in  bad  weather  with  such  shoeing.  It  would 
bo  curious  to  inquire  how  much  the  decay  of  the 
Osmanli  may  depend  on  tho  soles  of  their  shoes 
since  they  ceased  to  be  an  equestrian  army,  and 
assumed  European  tactics  and  formation,  without 
abandoning  the  most  objectionable  portion  of  their 
Mohanmicdan  attire.'  The  disadvantages  must,  of 
course,  have  been  all  the  greater  when  the  shoes, 
such  as  they  were,  had  become  merely  rags. 

Quyon  and  Hairedden  speedily  effected  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  troops — the  former 
by  his  skill  as  a  general,  the  latter  by  virtue  of 
the  high  powers  intrusted  to  him.  The  offending 
pachas  were  either  dismissed  or  sent  to  Constan- 
tinople for  trial ;  clothes  were  provided ;  the 
troops  received  a  month's  pay  on  account;  tho 
contractors  for  provisions  were  detected  and 
punished  for  fraud;  and  the  army  began  to  assume 
a  regular  shape.  Hairedden  executed  justice  on 
an  offending  baker  in  a  style  truly  Oriental.  The 
bread  supplied  to  the  troops  had  been  black  and 
gritty,  altiiough  the  contractor  had  received  the 
government  price  for  a  better  quality;  whereupon 
Hairedden  caused  five  large  loaves  to  be  brought 
to  him,  and,  taking  out  all  the  filthy,  black,  coarse 


crumb,  forced  the  contractor  to  swallow  the  whole 
quantity,  until  he  was  'swollen  to  nearly  double 
his  usual  breadth.' 

A  change  of  ministry  in  Turkey  affects  govern- 
ment appointments  as  in  England,  but  much  more 
grossly.  Mehemet  Ali  Pacha^  when  minister  of 
war  towards  the  close  of  1663,  appointed  as  com- 
mander of  the  Asiatic  army  Ismail  Pacha^  who 
had  just  distinguished  hiniself  at  Ealafat;  but 
Riza  Pacha,  chosen  successor  to  Mehemet,  revoked 
the  appointment  of  Ismail,  and  gave  the  command 
of  the  army  of  Asia  to  Zarif  Mustapha  Pacha,  at 
that  time  governor  of  Erzeroum.  Mr  Duncan, 
who  was  with  the  Turkish  army  throughout  the 
campaign  of  1854,  considers  this  to  have  been  a 
selection  very  disastrous  to  the  interests  of  the 
sultan — Zarif  Mustapha  being  in  no  sense  equal 
to  the  duties  imp<»ed  upon  him.  Hairedden's 
commission  terminated  when  Zarifs  appointment 
became  known ;  and  it  remained  to  be  seen  how 
far  Zarif,  with  an  acknowledged  position,  and 
Guyon  in  one  more  doubtfrd,  could  succeed  in 
managing  a  campaign  against  the  Russians.  Guyon 
had  not  merely  the  enmity  of  Osmanli  pachas  to 
contend  against;  there  were  Polish  officers  also, 
in  the  sultan's  service,  who  held  the  Hungarian 
in  no  good-wiU. 

Among  the  many  remarkable  examples,  fur- 
nished by  the  Russian  war,  of  the  untiring  energy 
and  unsparing  liberaUty  of  the  English  newspaper 
press,  were  those  connected  with   tho  military 
operations  of  the  Turks  and  Russians  in  Asia  in 
1854.  Sharing  in  all  the  vidiBitades  and  hardships 
of  the  Turkish  camp  were  two  Englishmen,  who 
encountered  snow  and  ice,  dust  and  heat,  rain  and 
mud,  privation  and  disease,  in  order  that  they  might 
send  to  London  regular  accounts  of  the  progress 
of  the  army.    One  of  these  was  Colonel  Thome, 
special  correspondent  of  the  Times,  whose  health 
gave  way  under  the  hardships  of  a  winter-journey 
from    Trebizond   to    Erzeroum ;    the   other   was 
Mr  Duncan,  to  whose  pen  the  English  public  is 
indebted  for  a  mass  of  curious  information  con- 
cerning Asia  Minor,  its  people,  and  its  warfare.* 
This  part  of  Asia  is  in  a  frightful  state  in  respect 
to  roads;  tho  travelling  arrangements  are  of  the 
most  primitive  kind ;  and  Colonel  Thome  and 
Mr  Duncan  were  compelled  to  mark  out  for  their 
own  use  routes  of  communication,  through  which 
their  letters  might  be  despatched.     Little  did  the 
London  readers   of  the  letters  from  *  our  own 
correspondent'  know  or  think  how  much  ingenious 
planning  and  costly  working  were  required  to 
secure  the  transmission  of  those  letters.    The  two 
Englishmen,  after  many  abortive  plana— of  which 
one,  very  expensive  and  not  very  successftil,  was 
that  of  employing  mounted  Tatars  or  oourienh- 
decided  on  engaging  three  swift  aais  or  messengeni^ 
to  walk  or  run  to  and  iVom  Erzeroum  and  Kan. 
These    messengers   were   gray-headed  old  men, 
whose  powers  of  endurance  as  pedestrians  w^e 

*  A  Oampeti^  with  th§  Jkarkt  in  Ati^ 


rkabk}  and  whose  bonesty  and  74ml  were 
£^Te  snspicioti.     Two  ^t  tbeso  men  ^t^ve  ot»n- 
(>ti  the  road,  one  cwmiug  froni^  «nd  tlie 
j^going  tt>,  Ersteroiim — Ksrs  being  the  hcftd- 
Every  TiicsJar  mommg  one  of  tlio 
gfers  Btiirted   from   Kai^   %rith   the  Jettera, 
Bed  to  the  Cfl.re  of  an  A  mien  i  an  morchant 
rrotini,  who  sent  bfick  the  messenger  with 
etldw  or  newspapers  T^hicli    happened    to 
^«d  fruin  England,   The  letters  from  Karis 
rtl<)d,  nnder  cover,  from  Ersteronin  to 
f%  a  regnlar,  or  ratJier  a  very  irregular 


post;  from  Trebizond  to  Constantinople  they  w^rc 
convtjed  bj  ono  of  the  Black  Sea  steam ers ;  and 
ftvjm  Cunftantinople  to  England  by  the  ordinary 
mail*  A  wbolo  month  was  consumed  in  the 
conveyiuice  of  the  letters  from  Kars  to  Xiondon; 
tliej  were  eonaigtied  to  six  different  anthontiea  in 
succession;  and  the  postage  in  the  end  *  reach *}d 
n  very  preHy  figure,*  aA  Mr  Btmcan  states.  The 
'mail*  lie t ween  Er?.crouiii  and  TrebiMm<l  was  a 
raonnted  Tatc^r  ;  and  when  this  mail  hronij^ht 
letters  fKsm  England,  he  also  brought  from  Trobi- 
zoBd  a  stock  of  ooffeej  candles,  and  other  luxuries, 


TtenixoirPi 


two  Ertglishmen — ^wbich  Inxnrie^  were 
aded  over  to  the  sais  for  conveyance  from 
,  to  Kars.     It  was  quite  an  event  at  Kara 
Cthose  men  nrrtTed,     Only  two  accidents 
nrrcil  t^  them — an  attack  of  snow-blindnefia 
a    dreadfiil   winter-day;   and   a   robbery   by 
lih1**j   to  whom    the   contents  of  the  wallet 
bm  Kara  could  not  have  been  very  satiifkctory, 
pe  third  Km  was  retained  in  pay,  in  case  of 

I  rive  distances  Ijetw^een  Trebi/^ond,  Erxe- 

nnii,  i\:(r\  and  Tlflis,  have  already  been  given; 

|t  it  in  desirabto  to  notice  briefly  here  the  route 

on^becuui^  it  is  tliat  by  which  all  European 

!  reached  tlio  Turkish  army  at  Kars. 

■,r"  aucient  Ttct/uwti^^  is  a  seaport  on 

■lore  of  the  Blai'k  Sea.     The  ancient 

1  cohmy  from   Binupo^  which  was 

1  MiJesifins,     The  town,  in  one  or 

N,  wan  owned  by  Greeks, 

V  Romans^  afterwards  by 

atine^  tlieii  by  tlie  monarchs  of  a  Trobizoud 


kingdom,  and,  lastly,  by  the  Tnrki.  The  population 
may  now  amount  to  about  30jOCK),  mostly  Osmsnlisi, 
but  inelufling  a  few  thousand  Greeks  and  Arme- 
nians— the  Mohammedans  residing  within  tbo  wall% 
and  tlie  Christians  outside.  After  Odessa^  Trebi- 
3w>nd  is  the  first  commercial  port  in  the  Black  Sea ; 
it  is  the  place  at  wtiich  European  manulb^tures 
are  landed,  for  inland  conveyance  through  Erzeroum 
and  Bayaxid  to  the  heart  of  Persia,  Bteamers  are 
now  engaged  in  this  trade,  bringing  cai^goes  from 
Constantinople  in  three  or  four  days.  Mr  Duncan 
seta  down  the  imports  in  1852  at  the  !argt«  sum  of 
i*2,10*),000  ;  the  exports  being  al^out  one-third  of 
that  amount ;  three-fourths  of  the  imports  were 
manufactured  goods  from  England,  The  com* 
mereial  importance  of  unreBtricted  trade  to  the 
south-east  coast  of  tlie  Bkek  Sea  becomes  hence 
fuHy  evident  to  English  merchant 

Such  is  Trclji7/ind,  But  tlio  route  thence  to  the 
scene  of  warfare  and  of  conameroc  in  the  interior 
is  anrroundctl  with  terrible  difficulties.  Khans  or 
inns,  with  little  to  eat  and  no  beda  for  the  weary 
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traveller ;  patliways  instead  of  roads,  on  which 
neither  care  nor  money  seems  to  have  been  laid 
out ;  mountain-passes,  bounded  on  the  one  hand  by 
lofty  perpendicular  rocks,  and  on  the  other  by 
frightftd  abysses  ;  slippery  paths,  down  which  the 
poor  horses  and  mules  are  frequently  hurled  and 
dashed  to  pieces  in  the  ravines  far  below ;  inter- 
mediate plains,  which  are  sultry  and  feverish  in 
summer,  and  converted  into  wild  pathless  solitudes 
when  clothed  with  snow  in  the  winter ;  ascents 
and  descents,  so  steep  that  no  wheel-vehicles  of 
any  kind  can  traverse  them,  while  a  whole  day 
is  required  for  ton  oxen  to  drag  a  cannon  four 
miles  along  them — these  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  180  miles  which  separate  Trebizond  from 
Erzeroum.  The  Turkish  conmiissioner,  Hairedden 
Pacha,  followed  this  route  in  mid-winter;  and, 
though  provided  with  a  formidable  convoy,  several 
of  his  baggage-horses  perished,  and  two  of  his 
attendants  were  frozen  to  death.  A  caravan,  laden 
with  Persian  goods  for  Trebizond,  was  about  the 
same  time  overtaken  by  a  snow-storm,  which 
destroyed  a  score  of  horses  and  several  men.  At 
that  very  period,  a  caravan  was  passing  from 
Trebizond  to  Erzeroum,  comprising  200  horses 
laden  with  bales  of  Manchester  cotton  goods,  two 
large  bales  to  each  horse ;  the  cottons,  in  the 
white  state,  were  intended,  when  safely  deposited 
at  Teheran  in  Persia,  to  be  printed  or  dyed  in 
various  colours,  for  the  surrounding  markets — in 
this  way  does  commerce  mark  out  channels  for 
itself,  in  spite  of  war  and  all  other  embarrassments. 
The  road  from  Erzeroum  to  Kars  is  less  difficult ; 
but  it  presents  scarcely  a  single  khan  or  house  of 
reception  for  travellers ;  insomuch  that,  unless  a 
wayfarer  carry  his  provisions  with  him,  his  wants 
are  likely  to  be  scantily  supphed;  the  hospitality  of 
the  Turks  in  the  villages  would,  indeed,  be  almost 
the  only  barrier  between  him  and  starvation. 

Along  this  strange  road,  then,  and  through  this 
rugged  region,  had  to  bo  conveyed  most  of  the 
European  supplies  to  the  Turkish  army,  wherewith 
to  commence  the  campaign  of  1854 ;  the  other 
portion  beuig  landed  at  Batoum,  nearer  the  Cau- 
casian frontier.  The  Turkish  government,  roused 
to  activity  by  the  disasters  of  1853  in  Asia,  sought 
to  place  its  army  on  a  better  footing.  The  exer- 
tions of  Guyon  and  Hairedden  to  this  end  have 
already  been  adverted  to.  Various  regiments, 
distributed  over  Kurdistan  and  Arabistan,  were 
ordered  to  advance  to  Kars ;  while  the  r6dif  or 
reserve  troops,  collected  from  their  village- homes  in 
the  provinces  of  Tokat  andSivas,  bent  their  steps  in 
the  same  direction.  Bands  of  Syrian  and  Arabian 
irregulars,  also,  were  called  up  to  swell  the  num- 
ber of  available  soldiers  on  the  bleak  plateaux  of 
Armenia.  Munitions  of  war  continually  poured  in 
from  Constantinople  vid  Trebizond. 

The  Russian  forces  in  Georgia  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Caspian,  in  the  early  spring  of  1854,  were 
ascertained  with  much  exactness  by  Mr  Duncan. 
The  forts  on  tlie  Black  Sea— Soucoum  Kald,  Redout 
Kal^,  Soudjuk  Kale,  &c.— were,  as  narrated  in  the 


last  Chapter,  destroyed  by  the  Russians  during  the 
course  of  the  spring  and  isummer,  in  apprehension 
of  threatened  attacks  from  the  English  and  French ; 
but  further  east^  whither  those  opponents  had  not 
penetrated,  the  forts  were  carefully  maintained. 
Several  such  forts,  of  which  the  chief  was  at 
Derbend,  dotted  the  western  side  of  the  Caspian ; 
they  were  capable  of  offering  a  successful  resistance 
to  badly-armed  mountaineers,  but  would  speedily 
have  fallen  before  a  regular  army.  The  regiments 
were  frequently  changed,  but  the  strength  of  the 
garrisons  was  kept  up.  At  the  period  now  under 
notice,  a  regiment  of  chasseurs  was  at  Grozno,  a 
temporary  fort  situated  in  a  plain  washed  by  the 
river  Sountcha ;  a  second  regiment  of  chasseurs  at 
Nizapni,  a  stone-fort  on  a  mountain  near  the  river 
Andrcievska,  two  days*  march  from  Grozno ;  a 
regiment  of  the  line  at  Temerhaulour^,  a  mud- 
fort  in  a  plain  two  days'  march  from  Nizapni; 
another  Une-regiment  at  Kazikoumik,  near  Der- 
bend, five  days*  march  from  Temerhaulour6 ;  a 
regiment  at  Kouba,  a  temporary  fort,  three  days* 
march  from  Kazikoumik  ;  a  regiment  of  chasseurs 
at  Harahatch^,  an  unfortified  spot,  about  eight 
days*  march  fh)m  Kouba  and  two  from  Tiflis ;  a 
regiment  of  Georgian  grenadiers  at  Gori,  a  dis- 
mantled stone-fort,  two  days  distant  from  Tiflis ; 
the  regiment  of  Erivan  at  Manglis,  a  day  and  a 
half  from  Tiflis;  a  rogiment  of  dragoons  in  the 
district  between  the  river  Terek  and  the  fort  at 
Temerhaulour^ ;  while  a  few  regiments  of  Don 
Cossacks  were  employed  in  watching  the  Persian 
and  Turkish  frontiers.  In  addition  to  these  forces, 
there  were  sixteen  battalions  of  veterans  spread 
over  the  country,  either  in  small  forts  or  in  towns. 
Some  Df  the  chieftains  of  the  districts  over  whicli 
Russia  had  a  kind  of  protective  control  furnished 
also  bodies  of  armed  men,  whom  tho  Russian 
government  took  into  its  pay — namely,  1000  horse 
by  Prince  Andronikoff ;  1000  by  Prince  OrbelianofF; 
2000  by  Ahmed  Mehinhnski ;  1000  by  Koummski 
Bey ;  and  3000  by  the  Alahdan  or  Aladin  of  the 
Kazikoumiks. 

In  the  month  of  April,  besides  the  troops 
stationed  in  the  above-named  forts,  Mr  Duncan 
estimated  that  the  Russians  had  30,000  men  ready 
to  meet  the  Turks  in  the  field.  These  forces  were 
thus  disposed — 15,000  at  Gumri,  under  Prince 
Bebutoff;  8000  at  Orzugheti  (Urzughctti),  under 
Prince  Andronikoff";  3000  at  Erivan,  under  General 
Wrangel ;  and  4000  at  Akhaltsik.  To  oppose  these^ 
there  were  four  bodies  of  Turkish  troops,  37,000 
in  all— namely,  20,000  at  Kars,  under  Zarif  Mus- 
tapha  Pacha ;  13,000  at  Batoum,  under  Selim 
Pacha;  2000  at  Bayazid,  imder  another  Selim 
Pacha ;  and  2000  at  Ardahan,  under  Osman  Pacha. 
The  reserve-depot  for  the  Russians  was  at  Tiflis ; 
and  that  for  the  Turks  at  Erzeroum.  An  intelli- 
gible idea  of  the  hostile  array  may  be  formed  by 
tracing  the  frontier,  from  its  commencement  at 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  an  irregular 
Une  south-eastward  to  Mount  Ararat ;  four  Russian 
armies  or  bodies  of  troops  were  on  one  side  of  this 
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'  I!    on  tbc  other  :    cn^^Ii    of  the 

I  dju^  of  llift  other  group;  aud 
jtoii[)  vviiii  Ujiijkoi]  Uy  its  renorve-dop^tv 

the  Ti€ws  rf-aclit'd  Kai-s  that  Eiiglaiail  njxl 

hail  dccJared  w:vr  jigamst  Ruf?sia,  it  was 

|jaJtiit<l  by  a  I't-ptjrt  tli;it  an  Eit>,4isU  army 

*iU  its  way  to  Kars  H'>  Trcbi/.oTnl  and  Er/o- 

Th*^  rc]>ort  gJ^vc  vxirmi^gmit  dcligljl,  to 

re€Hl<!rl  Uy  ^lofjtn  when  the  incorrectness  of 

liiuour  l»ecAiiie  t'V idenl.    Mr  Duiieau,  hi  thig 

III  niJ^ny  olhcr  parts  of  his  narrative^  descants 

value  wf  such  a  dcmonstratiori  in  Asia  by 

lies,    *  Enghmd  could  never  have  undertt^ken 

fc|»nipi  it*  wliich  her  interestg  were  more  at 

like  tlian  in  Oeot-gia    By  the  expulsion  of  Russia 

that  proviuce^  and   the  destruction  of  !jer 

^io\th  on  the  CAaiiiaii — whieh^  in  late  years, 

ji  mere  Ilussian   lake — ^the  influence  of 

|iUDitft  in   tht»  East,  and    her  covetous  longiup 

*=  ^  would  alike  have  been  dispelled. 

I  J.  I  I  with  which  Russia,  by  her  money 

pr  MM  1 1  Jim  :4,  more  than  by  force  of  arms,  has 

ttclmtncd  Persia  antl  the  vast  I'ei^ons  bordering 

I  Caspian,  would  have  snapped  asunder^  and 

Cstigc  of  England  have  ris^en^  if  possible,  stUl 

At  the  wamc  time,  the  difficulties  to  be 

(kcrot>roe  by  fierce  of  arms  were  triffing,  when 

with  the  largeness  of  the  stake  at  issue.'* 

ttumUt  however,  was  forced  to  confess,  that 

iliog^nipluciil  difficulties  connected  wttli  the 

ee  of  an  army  from  Trehizond  to  Till  is  md 

mm  and  Kars  are  tremendous*    On  another 

^ion,  when  the  Turks  hm\  suffered  a  reverse, 

ae  writ^ir  ?aid  :  '  By  tins  defeat,  Turkey  has 

Nch^  but  ?}ngtaud  has  lost  still  more.     And 

f  whom  lies  the  blame  f    A  great  deal  certainly 

the.  Turkish  soldiers  ;  but»  I  declare  solemnly, 

^ill  more  on  England.     The  British  authortties  in 

on   and  Ooiist!Uitinf>ple  were  weU   aware  of 

iibtful  condition  uf  this  army,  and  had  only 

'  been  warned  by  the  defeat  of  the  Batoum 

»rp*i.     The  English  eousular  body  in  this  part  of 

had    never    ceased  impressing    upon    their 

Hfiiblc  head  the  neccJisity  of  the  pra^cnc©  hero 

"  nglifih  or  Frcncli  division,  however  small  its 

rical    nmount^^CMM'J   bayonets   would    have 

1 — for  it  wag^  only  needed  to  encourage  the 

rk»  by  a  brilliant  example.'    Any  triumph  of  the 

hwaianji  ciremiates  with  boundless   exaggeration 

brough  It  mid  Persia,  and  over  the  Caspian  steppes, 

h*2  barbarous  regions  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara. 

Itifin5  and  tri1>es  of  the  East  become  visibly 

with  military  success  or  gi^atness  ■  ami 

nown  of  the  Rusaians  in  Aaia  tends  to  Icsscti 

loral  hold  of  England  over  hQV  Indhm  posse*- 

bus.   The  expe-dicncy  of  affiinling  aid  to  the  Turks 

was  Hreciuenfiy  urged  in  parliament  alniut 

perimi    The  Earl   of  Ellenborongh  on   one 

Dn  jtaid  :  *  Any  blow  struck  against  Turkey 

paralyses  the  Turkish  Empire,     More  than 

whole  commerce  between  Tui'key  and 


Pci^ia  is  carried  on  Tiy  Trelizond  and  ETzeroum, 
and  the  occupation  of  those  places  by  Uua.^ia  put^j 
an  e«il  to  that  trade,  insulates  ri?rsia,  and  most 
materially  allccts  her  i>olicy.  But,  notwithstanding 
the.S0  circumstances,  we  did  not  carry  on  war  in 
Asia  as  we  did  in  Europe,  %vith  itnny  ag^iinst 
army.  Wo  had  in  Afia  nations  at  our  disposak 
Wo  had  nations  conquerc<k  but  yet  diapwe^l  to 
thro^v  oft'  the  yoke.  We  had  still  more— a  gallant 
nation  which  lias  lioea  for  years  in  arms,  success- 
AiUy  defending  its  in<k]>endenee.  We  shordd  make 
war  with  their  amty  a*  well  as  by  the  troops  we 
could  flctach  for  any  operation  tif  this  kiiul  ;  but 
this  mode  of  action  has  Iwon  altogether  neglected,*^ 

The  plans  of  the  Allies,  whether  judieionsly  or 
otherwise,  did  not  eomprise  any  expedition  of 
English  or  French  troops  into  Asia^  and  the 
Turks  had  to  prepare  single-handed  fiir  the  forth- 
coming campaigit,  The  year  had  opened  somewhat 
aaspiciously  for  them.  About  the  middk  of 
January,  3000  Russians  i^stJCil  from  C>ir/.ugheti, 
and  marched  on  to  Chefketil  or  Bt  Nikolaia '  the 
former  is  a  small  town  in  Georgia,  north-west  of 
Tiflis  and  Qnmri,  while  CljefkctO  is  situated  on 
the  Bea-margin  boundary  of  the  two  empires. 
Chefketil  had  belongctl  to  Russia,  but  hatl  been 
captured  by  the  Turk§  in  the  autumn  of  1853; 
and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  effecting  a  recapture 
that  the  attack  was  now  made.  The  Russians 
concealed  themselves  in  a  jungle  near  the  fort, 
antl  prejiared  for  a  night-suri>nse.  The  Tarkisli 
pickets,  however,  gave  a  timely  alarm  ;  the  Otto- 
man garrison  issued  forth,  and  attacked  the 
Russians  »o  fiercely  as  to  drive  them  back  in 
the  utmrist  disorder.  The  Russian  loss  Tva**  seveix?, 
while  the  Turks  suftered  comparatively  little. 
Helim  Pacha  was  one  of  the  few  Turkish  officers 
who  distinguished  himself  in  Asia;  it  was  he  wlio, 
starting  from  Batoum  soon  after  the  declaration  of 
Avar  by  Turkey,  had  captured  Cliefkcttl,  in  an 
action  which  cost  the  Russians  1000  men  and  a 
large  store  of  ammunition ;  and  it  was  he  who 
now  defeated  Andronikoff  in  the  attempt  to 
recaptnrc  the  place.  The  main  army  from  Kai*s,  ttn 
lately  narrated,  had  ended  the  year  disastrously; 
the  Baya^id  army,  under  another  Selim  Pacha^ 
had  eiiected  nothings  while  Ali  Pacha  had  been 
unfortunate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardahan  and 
Akhaltsik.  The  sueccsa  at  the  opening  of  1854 
was  confined  tliereforc  to  Belim  Pacha's  proceed- 
ings at  Batoum  and  Chefketil  The  Turkic  wer^ 
enabled  about  tliat  time  to  laud  trwips  nt  lJat*>um 
as  mi  n  force  in  en  ts  to  the  army,  and  idso  a  sup[dy 
of  arms  anrl  ammunition  for  Schamyl,  who  had 
been  prevented  only  by  his  Urn t ted  stores  from 
proftering  active  aid  to  the  sultan,  Hchamyrii 
lioa  tenant  in  Ai>asia — a  narrow  strip  of  country 
between  the  mountains  and  the  Black  Sea-— had 
been  instrumental  in  obtaining  thoaa  supplies  frnm 
the  Turfcci. 

As  the  spring  of  1854  advance<i,  the   Turks 

•  SjpwoU  U)  tbc  Hom*  of  Lflrd*,  Uny  U,  ts&i. 
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str@»gi1ieti€d  themselves  at  Kare  aiicl  tbe  Exifsiatii 

at  Oiimrij  eacU  liurrtjwly  watclmii;  the  other. 
Both  ryoaived  rein furccnieDtn,  especially  the  Turks; 
but  the  khIUvd's  farces  iinforttiBntely  ^(Terietl  in 
ctmaequotice  of  the  wrangles  betwcc?ii  tlie  oiHcisrs ; 
the  Vohs  were  in  many  cases  jealous  of  the 
Ilniiganana,  aud  tho  Osniaiilis  jealous  of  lH>th. 
Had  not  the  Eusslaus  been  doubtftil  concerning 
the  intentious  of  tlie  vacillating  c<iurt  of  rei^ia,  au 
attack  on  tho  Tufklsh  p&sitioiis  would  in  all  pru- 
hahility  have  Ireen  made  in  upriug ;  butj  distnisting 
their  own  safety,  they  poatjn>ned  their  advance* 


By  ahont  April,  thtre  were  nearly  twciifv  TKiilia? 

with  the  arnij  at" 

cnansda,  an(3  hy  ^     .  :=      .      «... 

supcrvifiion   Cfjnld   wholly    prevent;  tfii^j 

although  increas(^  hi  iimnhur  ami  i.    .  i  iitl 

diicipline    and    aupplies,    sutTered    i^t.     i     rnjMl 

typhug,  brought  on  mainly  hj  pr^^*  *- •  ' 

One  of  t he  ejirl i cat  hosti le  cnc«  oar  I 

was  a  petty  affiiir,    TownrH-    ''  ,ril,( 

abont  3CKX>  OuEsat'ks  atxd  11  •  !i  oi 

batfeiy  of   yruns,  loft  Oimirij  cruv-^Mtri   tue   nvcr 
Arpacliai^  and   attacked    an   ontpiM  of  BaaM-l 


^^v5s^^ 


v^ 


Ba^^uka  at  the  viUago  of  Ingen^ ;  they  killed  a 
few,  took  a  few  more  prisoners^  and  then  return e^l 
to  OurarL  During  April  and  May,  the  Turka  at 
Kara  were  regularly  drilled,  to  fit  them  for  an 
evidently  approacUing  eonflict  with  the  Russians* 
In  thii  necessary  work,  however,  the  be^it  arrange- 
ments were  certainly  not  made.  None  of  tho 
Eur'oi>can  officers  were  regimen  tally  employed  j 
they  were  appointed  to  the  itatf  headed  by  Guy  on, 
and  were  etnployofl  as  iaq  sec  tors  of  artilbrj- 
practice,  imtmetors  in  cavalrj^  niovcmentfl^  and 
overseers  of  tlio  cammisaariat ;  these  services  were 
taluablc,  in  so  far  as  the  jealoui<y  of  the  TurkiMi 
|iacbaa  penuitted  their  develoiiment;  but  even 
tbcn  the  troops  lost  the  benefit  of  thty  aid  that 
might  havo  betfn  derived  from  the  Hunj^'arian 
generals  in  aH  that  related  to  regimental  drilling. 
The  ai-my  at  Kars  having  at  that  tiiije  rt?achod 
2a,0()C),  Guyou  advisee!  a  march  across  the  river 
Arpachai,  to  bo  followed  by  the  seizure  of  Krivan  ; 
and  the  troops  were  themaelvts  eager  to  advance 
to  action ;  I  Hit  Guyou  waa  outvotetl  by  the  Oamanli 


pachaa  at  a  eouncil  of  wur,  and 

This  council  was  held  on  the   i 

tiio  few  ^glishmcn   who  were  ihvii    ^vitu 

army    were    forcibly   struck    with    the    cAafi 

between  the  men  and  their  Ic. 

related  to  courage,   activity,  ai 

saltan  indeed,  tliroughout  thowvi 

&up]jortod    by    hia    geuerala,    e- 

instances. 

Kara,  thua  Ukely  to  ^c  the  soe!R«  of  i^ 
between  the  opposing  1  at  aae  j 

capital  of  a  pvitj  Am  ^InTB  of  the  j 

name;  but  U 

and  at  the  br^  i  . 

known  to  Europe,     Mc^rchants 
thoir  road  to  and  from  Persia  .  I 
dull    place  j  and    hcnco  tl 
l5,()iH^  in  number,  brrum 
tlieir  town  was  > 
Tho  inliabitantB  ^/ 
towarrls  Ciimni  in  ■ 
more  after  Uio  diia^.ivu^j  uviv,ki . 


toiptin 
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-  --jI  iipHng  bpoughl  tbcm  little  r^licf^  for 

r?  were  wont  to  seize  all   the  humble 

ill    the     '      '       I  nj  and  peasants,  leaviug 

IQc^tiou  oE  III  a  very  untitled  Btale. 

jwTi  in  DiiuMianded  bj  an  extensive  cafltlOj 

rhilc  the   (jtiTiocsio  were  possessed  of  this 

the  ciiatle,   now   nearly   enmihled   into 

LBtand!^  perched  oil  a  rocky  hjll^  at  the  fout  of 

flows  tho  little  river  Kars-ehaL     This  liill 

r«*vcr,  overt*jp[^ed  hy  (me  still  hi|^her,  on  tho 

te  side  tif  tlie  river,  the  Kara-dagh  or  Illack 

and  when  Prtiiee  Faskovitoh  attiickx-d 

Km  in  a  romici*  war,  ho  obtained  control  Loth 

_ptrt  tlic  town  and  the  castjo  by  oceupjing  this 

ghcr  liill  with  a  feiv  goBS.    One  of  the  duties 

prhich   Uie   Turks  undertook  in    the   spring   of 

was  to  crown  this  Kara-dagh  with  deftnces, 

bich    Gnroti    recomm ended   should    consist   of 

(fht  redoubts,  carrying  48  guns.    The  whole  of 

nPih  ..irJe*?  of  Kars  were  foroed  to  uasAst  in 

H.se  earthworks,  which  by  degreei 

Mil' liibi 0  proportions. 

ttunm,  a  similar  place  to  K^rs,  in  so  hr  aa 

waat  occuptwl  by  an  army  watching  an  enemy 

Ot  Terjr  far  ilistatitj,  had  been  rendered  by  the 

M  much  itrongor  tbati  Kars  by  the  Turks. 

the  czjiT  had  acquired  possession  of  this 

*ji.nd  I  lour  hood  in  the  previonswar, 

had  w,  i  rap  roved  it;  the  streets  and 

-1    Lia.'Li  rebuilt  in  European  style,  in 

,    wiUi  its  cliango  of  name  from  the 

Bmri  to  the  Eussianised  AlexandropoL 

ited  on  the  banliii  of   the   Arpachai^ 

th  s^aratea  tbo  two   empires,  it   had  been 
|ly  fartijaedj  far  beyond  anything  that  the 
I  poasoased  in  Aiia ;  it  having  at  least  150 
cannon,  many  of  them  casematcd.    The 
itatico  btstweeu    Kars  and  Gumri  h  Iqs^  than 
reive  leagues  j  the  Russians  knew  all  that  w^s 
|Dnc  at  the  first-named  plaee,  through  the  instru* 
ntaUty  of  numerous  spiei ;  whereas  the  indo- 
Ut  and  incapable  Turkish  eommandcr  made  no 
bris  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  itate  and 
ngth  of  Gumri,    Most  of  the  emissaries  sent 
ttr  to  Bcibamyl^  to  concert  measures  with  the 
lim,  were  waylaid  by  the  Rusaiaas ;  and  Zarif 
^ba   remained    in   ignorance  even   of  the 
liug^  of  Selim  Pacha  at  Batoum, 
length,  in  the  month  of  June,  the  antagonist 
Rijt^j*  upproaclied  nearer.    On  the  25th  of  the 
'         looiitfij  50O  Russians,  with    four  field- 
i'n>ft^L<l  the  Arpachai  into  the  Turkish 
Micheil  their  tenia  and  tbrevr  up  a  fleld- 
cathig    an    intention    on  ihQ  part  of 
titotl'  to  eonimeuce  hostilities.     On  the 
four  regiments  of  Russian  cavalry, 
Btry,  and  fifteen  gunsj  left  Gumri,  and 
litioTi  tit'lVrbnitje,  on  the  ArpacbaijSLx 
at  fr  ;  here  they  encountered 

of  Da=i  -H  under  the  Hungarian 

BlfH,  when  a  skirmmh  ensued,  followed  by  the 
it  of  both  parties  to  their  respective  camps, 
I  wa«  believed  to  be  a  feint^  intendetl  to  draw 


0^  the  attention  of  tlie  Turl^  from  a  Russian 

attack  in  some  other  quarter*  Kmeti,  an  old 
campaigner,  had  succeeded  in  bringing  his  Basbi- 
Bai^ouks  into  excellent  trim ;  and  theii*  cavalr>' 
charge  on  the  Russians  greatly  exhilarated  the 
Turka,  who  seldom  effect  any  successful  achieve- 
ments with  cavalry.  The  RuMian^  about  thiit  time, 
exiiihited  symptoms  of  movement  along  their 
wliole  line  from  the  Caucasus  to  Bayazid  j  concen* 
t rating  a  lai^e  body  of  troops  near  Qori*  This 
towUp  ^tuated  in  a  plain  about  40  miles  from 
Tiflis  and  ItK)  from  Chefketil,  at  tlie  junction  of 
tho  river  Koor  with  a  largo  stream  flowing  ft-om 
the  Elbruz  mountaiUi  afforded  a  favourable  centre 
either  for  atiaek  or  defence^  in  re8p€€t  to  tho 
opponent  forces. 

It  was,  indeetl,  full  time  that  active  service  of 
some  kind  should  commence;  for  the  sword  and  the 
bullet  would  have  been  less  disastrous  to  the  Turk^ 
than  other  calamities  which  they  were  called  upon 
to  bear.  In  the  seren  or  eight  months  firum 
November  to  June^  the  Ottoman  army  in  ami 
around  Kars  had  lost  10,000  men  through  typhus, 
hunger,  eold,  nakedness^  and  every  kind  of  priva- 
tion, most  of  which  might  have  been  avoided 
if  the  paehaa  had  possessed  a  moderate  amount  of 
skill  and  honesty.  The  Russians^  too,  had  suffered 
terribly.  Two  regiments  of  the  sixtli  corps  d'annco 
had  been  nine  months  marching  &om  Moscow  to 
Gumri,  over  tho  Caucasus,  amid  sore  privations; 
and  even  those  quartered  near  Tiflis  bafl  been 
swept  oflT  in  lai'ge  numbers  by  disease.  At  a 
council  of  war,  held  at  Kara  towards  tho  end  of 
June,  General  Guyon,  believing  that  the  l^irks, 
notwitlAstandiug  all  tlieir  losses,  were  still  well 
able  to  cope  with  the  Russians,  proposed  a  bold 
and  comprehensive  sicheme,  in  wiiich  all  the  four 
bodies  of  troops  at  Kars,  Batoum,  Bayaa«K  ax^d 
Ardahan,  might  take  part ;  the  main  object  being 
a  simultaneous  attack  upon  KntaiB  (Kutaiah), 
ErivaUj  Gumri^  and  Tiflis,  But  the  Turkish 
mushir  or  commander,  Zarif  Mustapha,  was  utterly 
unfitted  to  appreciate  or  execute  such  a  plan  j  he 
had  never  before  commanded  even  so  much  as  it 
regiment  in  tho  field;  he  had  been  placed  in 
command  solely  by  virtue  of  favouritism*  Where 
an  army  is  so  managed  that  the  command er^in* 
chief  himself  bastinadoes  a  contractor  for  sending 
in  half-baked  bread  ^ — an  event  whielj  really 
occurred  at  Kars — it  may  l>e  imagined  that  j^etty 
details,  rather  than  comprebengivc  schemes,  would 
mark  the  course  of  public  afl'atrs,  Guyc»u  was 
overruled;  nothing  was  done;  and  an  army,  tjow 
reaching  30,000,  began  to  sufier  torn  hexit  ns  much 
as  it  had  before  suflered  from  cold  Jlr  Duncan 
asserts,  from  the  knowledge  which  he  obtained  on 
the  spot,  that  had  Guyon  and  Kmeti  been  in  com- 
mand, within  two  months  Tiflis  would  have  beeii 
captured,  and  the  Russian  forces  either  cut  to  piec^ 
or  driven  out  of  G^oipa  acroes  the  Cauca^ufl;  to 
much  lai-ger  at  this  time  was  the  Turkish  anny 
near  Kara  than  the  Russian  force  at  Gumri;  for, 
with  the  r^;iments  at  Baya/id  and  Ardahati|  the 
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Ottomans  now  numbered  40,000,  vriih  120  pieces 
of  artillery ;  while  the  Russian  force  was  believed 
to  be  limited  to  about  20,000. 

The  month  of  July  opened  with  active  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  Russians.  The  garrison 
of  Gumri,  15,000  strong,  sallied  forth  under  Prince 
BebutoiF  on  the  1st,  crossed  the  Arpachai,  and 
took  up  positions  near  the  villages  of  Kurekdere 
and  Ingedero,  at  about  one  hour's  march  only  from 
Sobattan  and  Hadgi-Velikoi,  at  that  time  occupied 
by  the  Turkish  outposts.  There  is  a  small  moun- 
tain near  the  two  villages ;  and  this  mountain  the 
Russians  began  immediately  to  fortify.  On  the 
3d,  Zarif  Mustapha,  vacillating  between  many 
plans  suggested  by  his  pachas,  moved  his  army 
from  Kars  to  Hadgi-Velikoi,  and  ti-aced  out  an 
encampment.  Here  he  was  soon  joined  by  Kerim 
Pacha,  who  brought  the  Turkish  left  wing  from 
Ardahan,  while  Bebutoflf  in  like  manner  received 
reinforcements  which  raised  his  army  to  28,000; 
insomuch  that  there  were  now  assembled  nearly 
70,000  Russian  and  Turkish  troops,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  four  villages  above  named.  The  Turks 
formed  two  camps,  with  Bashi-Bazouks  in  the  van 
and  on  the  flanks,  and  the  cavalry  and  artillery  in 
the  centre.  The  advanced  camp  or  division  was 
placed  under  Kerim  Pacha,  while  Zarif  Mustapha 
himself  took  the  command  of  the  rear  division. 
The  Turks  had  a  small  mountain  in  front  of  them, 
like  ajs  the  Russians;  and  these  two  mountains 
were  occupied  as  observatories  by  the  staflfe  of  the 
respective  armies. 

The  incompetent  Turkish  commander  at  length 
resolved  on  an  attack.  On  the  12th,  he  left  his 
position,  and  advanced  to  within  two  miles  of 
the  Russian  encampment.  The  Russians  also 
advanced,  and  formed  in  order  of  battle.  Kmeti 
began  to  skirmish  with  his  Bashi-Bazouks,  while 
the  cavalry  manoeuvred  to  the  flanks,  and  the 
artillery  advanced  to  the  front.  Just  at  this 
moment  a  storm  broke  forth,  with  a  degree  of 
fury  hardly  known  before  in  that  district;  the 
ground  was  speedily  converted  into  a  deep  morass ; 
the  Russians  retreated  to  their  encampment,  and 
Zarif  Mustapha  ordered  a  similar  retreat  This 
unexpected  event  greatly  disappointed  the  Turkish 
troops;  they  had  braced  themselves  up  to  a  bold 
and  soldierly  achievement,  and  there  can  hardly 
be  a  doubt  that  they  would  have  acquitted  them- 
selves well  if  their  efforts  had  been  efficiently 
directed  by  their  commander.  Many  wet,  stormy 
days  succeeded,  and  the  Turks  became  disheartened, 
while  Zarif  exhibited  the  utmost  bewilderment  in 
attempting  to  decide  w^hether  to  advance  or  to  do 
nothing.  From  the  moment  when  the  advance  of 
the  army  from  Kars  was  made,  the  unruly  Kurds 
who  inhabit  the  mountain  districts  began  to  make 
predatory  excursions ;  the  roads  between  Trebizond, 
Eraeroum,  and  Kars  were  rendered  unsafe,  and  the 
unhappy  villagers  suffered  greatly. 

After  this  unwelcome  check,  weeks  passed 
without  any  decided  encounter,  although  the 
two  armies  were  within  five  miles  of  each  other. 


Bebutoff  was  awaiting  further  reinforcements ; 
and  Zarif  displayed  utter  helplessness  in  respect 
to  military  plans.  Disorganisation  and  treachery 
crept  into  the  Turkish  camp,  while  the  Russians 
became  so  emboldened,  that  they  came  forth  and 
reaped  the  com  in  fields  not  far  from  the  Turkish 
])osts.  On  the  27th,  a  Russian  force  advanced  to 
the  village  of  Perghet,  near  the  Turkish  left  flank, 
and  cut  and  carried  off  a  great  quantity  of  wood ; 
the  Turkish  soldiers  indignantly  waited  for  orders 
from  Zarif  to  attack  them;  but  no  such  order 
came.  By  this  time  the  five  villages  which  have 
been  named  —  Kurekdere,  Ingedere,  Sobattan, 
Hadgi-Velikoi,  and  Perghet — had  become  mere 
heaps  of  ruins ;  the  wooden  houses  had  been 
destroyed  for  the  sake  of  firewood;  and  every 
atom  of  com  and  grass  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
been  consumed  by  the  men  and  horses  of  the  two 
armies. 

One  of  the  few  active  operations  during  the 
month  was  a  dashing  achievement  by  General 
Kmeti  and  his  Bashi-Bazouks.  In  the  dead  of 
the  night,  on  the  16th,  he  divided  his  1500  horse- 
men into  three  columns,  and  galloped  round  the 
extreme  left  flank  of  the  Russians.  Having  got 
to  their  rear  witliout  detection,  he  advanced 
silently  to  Baindir,  a  village  near  Gumri,  defended 
by  a  small  body  of  Cossacks  and  Georgian  militia. 
At  daybreak,  one  column  attacked  the  village,  one 
attacked  the  redoubts  manned  by  tlic  Russians, 
while  the  third  remained  in  reserve.  The  Bashi- 
Bazouks  utterly  routed  the  enemy,  taken  thus 
suddenly  by  surprise;  but  the  main  Russian 
army  now  shewed  signs  of  approach ;  and  Kmeti 
and  his  active  band  succeeded  in  returning 
by  another  route  to  the  Turkish  camp,  bringing 
witli  them  five  prisoners  and  400  sheep.  This 
daring  act  greatly  delighted  the  Turks.  Kmeti 
had  offered  to  take  even  Gumri  itself  with  his 
Bashi-Bazouks,  but  his  timid  commander  would 
not  allow  him  to  make  the  attempt.  On  the  22d, 
another  night-attack  w^as  planned  by  the  Hunga- 
rian, to  which  Zarif  Mustapha  promised  the  aid 
of  the  regular  troops.  Shortly  before  daybreak, 
Kmeti  charged  with  his  Baslu-Bazouks  at  the 
centre  of  the  Russian  camp,  and  penetrated  into 
the  very  tents  of  the  enemy,  capturing  the  first  line 
of  outposts.  Speedily  was  he  surrounded  by  the 
whole  Russian  army,  and  then  it  was  that  he 
looked  for  support  from  the  regulars.  But  where 
were  these?  Zarif  Mustapha,  as  usual — ^timid, 
irresolul^),  incompetent-^id  nothing;  no  regulars 
appeared,  although  ardent  and  eager  to  be 
engaged ;  and  Kmeti  had  no  resource  but  to  cut  his 
way  back  to  the  Turkish  camp,  losing  many  by  the 
way,  and  burning  with  indignation  at  the  unworthy 
treatment  which  he  had  received  from  his  com- 
mander. The  Bashi-Bazouks,  under  this  heroic 
man,  had  shewn  themselves  susceptible  of  orderly 
discipline ;  they  had,  indeed,  acted  as  a  light 
cavalry  of  an  eflicient  kind,  for  better  than  Omar 
Pacha  had  been  able  to  obtain  for  his  Danubian 
campaign*   and  bitterly  they  lamented  that  the 
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'     urmy  of  Asia  was  so  Gtterlj^  uncqtial 
I  UP  lugli  ffKmniwiicL     LilUe  woudor 
iiaiiV  *'l  tlM'M*  (primitive  irregulanniisbaudeil, 
amed  In  their  luiTiies. 

.  d^  aoii  with  it  n  conviction  tit  at 

i-^h  wminajukr  spwdilj  atttnupted 

luiiiHttj,  his  amiv  Wijtild  melt  away  or 

argftiii^cd.     Oi\  the  5th*  a  night-atlack 

blred  upim  ;  Kt^rim  Pacini  to  eominand  the 
irwioii,  Vcly  riichiJp  the  Ifft,  aiul  the  musiiir 
ZKrif  Mu»!fti>lia,  to  %ti[^rhitmd  bulh—or 
!  hoth*  aa  the  eJise  might  he.    Guy  on  marked 
plan  i>f  the  attaelf ;  hut  his  plan  was  not 
Ifclly  earried  out, 
iBwnday  tlio  Ot]»  of  Augnst,  was  fim^'lit  a 
•which   coireved   Zarif  Mnstapha  with  ilin- 
IniHJ  unditl  ah  that  tha  Turks  had  dflected  in 
irhctlH'r  much  or  httle^  ihinn^  the  year  1854. 
ho  dcaiJ  i>r  the  night,  the  Turks  left  their 
^tncnt   anil    hegriii   the  march.      Tho  Bv&t 
nnde  iitiiuircst  wm^  that  tlie  rigTit  diviiiicm 
1  tljL'  en&ray  long  before  the  left  couM  eonie 
f  to  itji  ^iipt*<Ji'tt  i^  ohedienco  to  a  srtupid  onler  hy 
■.rif  that  the  left;  should  halt  two  hours,  that 
jyhdit  might  assist  its  progress.    Tlic  eonsequence 
Imt  when  the  Rnssians— who  were  to  have 
\k^i    hy    a    niglit-su!'i>nse — saw   that   tlio 
31vi»»ion  was  thiia  isnlateJ,  they  at  once  con- 
titrated  all  tJieir  t roups  npon  it,  and  commenced 
i^i*   pri>e<L't'dtnp    before   Uic  lyllt  could   arrive. 
\k¥  Tiirkii^h   forcN^^   c*trnpri»ed    12  hattalion^   of 
^histan   infantrj%  20  of  Anatoliim,  IG  of  redif, 
I  2  ijf  rifles — making  20/KM.t  infantry  j  together 
7()0  cavalry,  13<Kt  artillery,  and  78  gm\s, 
»laji»  coiiute*!  ^(i  battalions  of  infantr)^,  20 
Dt}8  of  dragwjns,  40(X>  irregular  cavalry,  and 
Lllcrjv  with  G4  j^ms.     Each  army  consisted 
about  2ri,t  N «)  men  ;  hut  the  Turks  had  also 
M*  or  1(1,0 to  lli^?ihi-lla7oukj»,  who  were,  however, 
vnjra^ed  in  this  batUc,     If  Guyons  plan  had 
»n  follin^rod,  the  tWT>  divisions  of  Turks  would 
a*tl  the  Russians  f;imuUaneously,  while 
.  liikish  corps  would  have  ohtained  pos- 
lion    of    the  li eights  which    commanded    the 
^ift  cii  catn pm  en  t-     But  Zari  f  Mutstaph  a  ru  in  ed 
aume,   and  quietly  smoked  his   chibouque 
be  right  rhviMion  wa»  about  to  he  attacked 
riy  the  wbole  RaKsiaa  force.     This  division j 
'Echini  I'aeha,  numbered  al>out  lO/KKJ  men. 
artillery   opened    fire    ou    both    sides.    The 
sian  infuidfy  a<lvanced»  but  were  repelled  by 
s  Torks,    Tlic  Russian  druguons  then  bofe  down 
upeeil^  and  ts  ith  a  loud  cheer  rushed  upon 
rkji,  who,  seized  with  a  panic,  turned  and 
[ivingf    their   artilkry  unjvrotected.      Thk 
then  bore  a  series  of  ten-ific  attacks  fVom 
tms  ;   both  sides  behaved  eoiimgeoush% 
I  fire  was  murdewju^.    The  I?ussian  infimhy 
nd  atttii  k  in  laiye  ioree  against  batta- 
iif,  who  then  witncase*!  fire  for  the  first 
suit  waa  disastrous^ for  the  r(?dif  tunned 
Bdly  towards  Kani.    The  more  dit>ci* 
Bed  Tirrkisli  troops  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  in 


tho  left  division,  unfortunately  absent  when  most 
wanted.  Meanwhile,  the  dragoons,  aft<?r  repeated 
attacks,  captured  the  guns,  the  Turkish  artillerymen 
remaining  steadfast  until  nearly  the  last  man  was 
cut  off.  The  dragoonSj  previously  almost  nrnddentnl 
with  drhik,  then  rushed  indiscriminately  at  in- 
fantry, cavalry,  and  artilleiy ;  and  tho  Turks, 
completely  paralysed  by  the  impetuosity  of  tho 
onslaught,  gave  way  in  oil  quarters ;  the  cavalry 
fletl,  the  infantry  were  mowed  down,  the  nrtiilery- 
horees  were  shot,  and  the  guns  were  captured.  Ail 
the  clForts  of  Kerim  Pacha  to  re-form  his  division 
were  vain.  By  this  time  the  left  division  had 
arrived,  and  opened  a  vigorous  caimouade  on  the 
Russian B.  For  a  time  the  tide  turned.  Kmell 
attacked  tVte  Russian  infantry  vigorou?*ly;  Talur 
Facha  poured  in  a  terrible  firo  frt»ni  the  artillery 
under  his  command;  and  Guyon  bore  down  wilh 
40(M.>  cxivalry  on  the  Russian  masses  which  t>egau 
to  waver.  This  was  the  critical  moment — fatally 
eritical  for  the  Turks.  Tho  cavalry^  c^^ming 
suddenly  upon  a  Kussiau  infantry  regiment  at 
a  sjxjt  where  none  was  expected,  were  scisted  witli 
BO  resistless  a  tcri'or,  that  they  tied  panic-stricken, 
leaving  lluyou  alone  with  his  per^omd  staff-  Thc*c 
cowardly  horfiemen  communicated  a  panic  to  tho 
Ba&hi-Bazouks^  wlio  in  their  turn  threw  the 
infantry  into  such  inextricable  confusion  that  the 
generals  lost  command  over  them.  All  fled 
together  in  wild  confusion  towards  Kars,  pursued 
by  the  grapeshot  of  the  Russian  artillery  and 
the  sabres  of  the  dragoons. 

Thus  ended  the  disastrous  battle  of  Kurekdore. 
The  Turks  lost  3500  in  ktUcfl  and  wounded,  and 
2CXKJ  prisoners  ;  while  tlie  Russians  acknowledged 
a  loss  of  more  than  30(Xi  in  killed  and  wounded. 
The  Russian  dragoons  and  the  Turkif^h  artillery 
greatly  distinguished  themselves!.  Had  the  Turkish 
cavalry  possessed  any  soldierly  qualitit^  they 
might  have  redeemed  even  the  disasters  occasioned 
by  2arif  Mustapha*s  folly  ;  hut  they  and  the 
untried  redifs  mined  all.  Tho  Russian  officers 
w^ere  brave  throughout,  heading  their  men  in  all 
the  charges,  insomuch  that  no  les^  thaii  111  c^f 
their  number  were  killed  or  wounde<l ;  whereas 
the  Osnianli  officers  lurked  in  coward  fashion  in 
rear  of  their  troopi^  with  a  very  few^  exceptions, 
Bitter  muKt  have  been  the  anger  of  Guyon  and 
Krneti  to  witness  sueh  conduct.  Kerim  racha, 
second  in  oommand,  ^vas  one  among  the  small 
number  of  exceptiona ;  he  was  a  brave  old  man, 
and  exerted  himself  indefatigahly  to  keep  up  the 
courage  of  his  troops.  The  defeat  was  mc<st 
Cijmpletc  ;  for  not  only  did  the  Turk^^  lose  5000  to 
GotHi  men,  but  OKJO  more  flcil  in  dismay  to  their 
homes  after  the  battle,  while  tho  renialuing 
moiety  returned  towards  Kars  in  a  state  of  the 
utmost  disorganisation. 

Before  noticing  tho  close  of  thi$  discreiiitable 
camtiaign  in  Ania  in  18^14,  it  will  be  neeettfary  to 
trace  l^rietly  thu  proeee<hnp  of  tho  fuliflidiary 
forces,  in  other  parts  of  Armenia  and  Georgia. 

BcUm  Pacha,  it  will  be  remembered^  conimanded 
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the  Turks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batoum.  After 
Selim  had  obtained  advantages  at  Ohefketil  and 
Orzugheti,  in  the  previous  winter,  he  might  have 
effected  yet  more  if  he  had  well  concerted  his 
plans  with  Zarif  Mustapha  ;  but  the  latter  proved 
himself  incapable  of  forming  any  comprehensive 
schemes.  Sclim  remained  during  the  spring 
master  of  his  position ;  but  on  the  9th  of  June, 
he  deemed  himself  strong  enough  to  assume  the 
offensive.  He  sent  forward  a  division  of  3000 
Bashi-Bazouks,  and  half  a  battalion  of  regulars,  to 
attack  two  Russian  redoubts,  about  six  hours 
distant  from  Orzugheti,  on  the  road  to  Kutais. 
It  appears  to  have  been  a  mistaken  piece  of 
strategy  ;  the  Turks  were  ignorant  of  the  position 
and  numbers  of  the  Russians,  and  were  defeated 
with  great  loss.  This  was  followed  by  a  still  more 
serious  defeat  on  the  lOth.  It  was  Prince  Kristoff 
who  gained  the  day  on  the  9th,  while  Prince 
Andronikoff  bore  off  the  honours  on  the  16th. 
Andronikoff  advanced  towards  Orzugheti  on  the 
10th,  with  8  battalions  of  infantry  and  10  guns  ; 
while  Colonel  Korganoff,  with  4  battalions  and  8 
guns,  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Akty.  They 
constructed  a  bridge  over  the  little  river  Soupsu. 
On  the  16th,  Andronikoff,  with  the  Russian  force, 
now  aided  by  cavalry,  met  Selim  Pacha*s  army 
near  Orzugheti,  and  defeated  it.  The  Turks  appear 
to  have  lost  about  2000  men — a  number  swelled 
up  in  the  Crazette  du  Caucttse  to  8000,  according  to 
a  system  frequently  adopted  by  the  Russian  autho- 
rities. Sehm  was  forced  to  retreat  to  Churuk-su ; 
and  Andronikoff  was  thus  enabled  to  spare  troops 
to  swell  the  main  army  at  Gumri.  The  Russians 
made  another  attack  on  Selim  in  the  night 
between  the  18th  and  19th,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tcholok,  and  obtained  some  success,  though 
nothing  of  great  importance.  Selim  Pacha  was 
summoned  to  Constantinople  to  answer  for  his 
ilMuck,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mustapha  Pacha, 
who  had  distinguished  himself  at  Oltenitza,  under 
Omar  Pacha.  It  is  a  point  of  some  difficulty 
to  distinguish  between  the  numerous  Sclims, 
Mustaphas,  and  Achmets  in  the  Turkish  service. 

Another  though  smaller  portion  of  the  Turkish 
forces  was  at  Ardahan.  This  was  under  the  com- 
mand of  Kerim  Pacha,  and  numbered  about  6000 
men.  During  the  spring,  Kerim's  force  had 
remained  nearly  inactive,  watching  the  Russians 
on  the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  and  being  watched 
in  turn.  Early  in  June,  however,  the  Russians, 
about  8000  strong,  started  from  Akhaltsik,  and 
threatened  Ardahan.  The  result  was  mere  skir- 
mishing, unimportant  on  either  side.  At  Bayazid, 
however,  near  the  frontier-line  at  Mount  Ararat, 
the  Turks  met  with  a  disastrous  defeat.  While 
Zarif  Mustapha  was  wasting  his  strength  and  the 
fine  summer  weather  in  idleness  at  Kars,  Prince 
Bebutoff  was  enabled  to  despatch  strong  reinforce- 
ments from  Gumri  to  the  army  at  Erivan,  to  enable 
it  to  attack  the  Turks  at  Bayazid.  The  Turks, 
6000  in  number,  were  commanded  by  Selim  Pacha 
(not  the  general  at  Batoum);  and,  as  they  were 


weak,  Selim  was  recommended  not  to  make  any 
attack  on  the  Russians,  but  to  retreat  on  Kars  or 
Erzeroum  if  pressed  by  the  enemy.  This  advice  he 
neglected.  On  the  28th  of  July,  General  Wrangel 
advanced  from  Erivan  towards  Bayazid  with  8000 
Russians,  and  13  cannon.  Selim  at  once  sallied  forth 
to  a  place  called  Kara-boulak,  to  meet  this  attack ; 
but  his  force  being  much  smaller,  he  encountered 
a  total  defeat.  The  Turkish  irregulars  advanced 
against  the  Russian  infantry,  but  were  repelled, 
and  were  then  pursued  by  tiie  enemy's  dn^oona. 
The  regulars  then  advanced,  but  could  not  contend 
against  the  more  powerful  Russian  force:  they 
turned  and  fled  wildly  towards  Van,  leaving  1600 
dead,  wounded,  and  prisoners.  On  the  31s^  the 
Russians  entered  Bayazid,  and  seized  a  large 
amount  of  stores.  This  victory  greatly  aided  the 
proceedings  of  the  Russians  in  the  battle  of 
Kurekdere,  fought  by  the  main  army  a  few  days 
afterwards.  The  enormous  exaggeration  in  which 
the  Russian  officers  so  f^quently  indulged  during 
the  war,  was  fully  displayed  in  the  dispatch 
announcing  the  victory  at  Kararboulak.  Wrangel 
asserted  that  the  Turks  were  16,000  strong;  that 
13,000  of  these  were  engaged;  that  6000  were 
cavalry;  and  that  3000  were  left  dead  on  the 
field:  whereas  Mr  Duncan,  pointing  out  the 
extravagance  of  that  report^  states  distinctly 
that  the  total  Turkish  force  was  6000;  that  the 
cavalry  (irregular)  were  2600 ;  and  that  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  amounted  altogether  to 
1600.  It  is  painful  to  have  to  decide  between 
two  such  utterly  irreconcilable  accounts;  but  the 
analogies  furnished  by  the  whole  course  of  the 
war  leave  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  relative 
trustworthiness  of  the  two  accounts.  The  battle 
of  Kurekdere  was  a  case  in  point;  for  Prince 
Bebutoff,  in  his  dispatch  relating  thereto,  sets 
down  the  Turkish  force  at  nearly  60,000,  and  the 
Russian  at  only  18,000. 

SchamyPs  name  has  been  mentioned  but  little 
in  this  section.  The  mountain-chief  was  not 
engaged  in  any  regular  actions,  but  yet  he  conti- 
nually influenced  and  retarded  the  movements  of 
the  Russians ;  and,  had  he  been  supplied  betimes 
with  arms  and  ammunition  by  the  Allies,  Hiere 
can  be  no  question  that  he  might  have  imparted 
a  different  aspect  to  the  whole  campaign.  The 
cruising  of  a  few  English  ships  off  the  coast  of 
Circassia  was  noticed  in  the  last  Chapter ;  it  was 
one  of  many  attempts  made  to  open  communi* 
cation  with  Schamyl ;  but  those  attempts  were  not 
sufficiently  energetic  or  skilfld  to  command  much. 
success.  One  of  the  English  officers  who  accom- 
panied Sir  Edmund  Lyons  in  his  expedition  to  the 
coast,  had  interviews  with  some  of  the  natives^ 
and  has  given  an  interesting  sketch  of  their  per- 
sonal appearance.  'As  for  the  native  chieftainfl/ 
says  he,  'they  are  glorious  fellows — ^tall,  magni- 
ficently dressed,  and  fine-featured;  it  is  impossible 
to  view  them  as  savages.  Among  them,  the  naib 
(Enim  Bey),  Schamyl's  lieutenant  or  repreaentatiTS^ 
is  the  most  powerfhl  and  the  most  thong^iitaL 
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11  along  the  wh^ilo  tiniist,  from 

ji  r  irt  riven    Witbhi  thc*se  limita 

Ti  f  Mohamnietlaii^  ai>4  d tiring 

t  rs  nf  Ins  re.'^irlence  among  the 

\\  latitt — being  a  native  of  Schaniyl% 

f  i onikh-i    TJaghestan — he  has  built 

r:  and,  in  short,  excited  a 

I I'csUif.    "  Before  he  came, 

\  ,    tiaid  a  chtef  to  m(i  lately ;  **  and 

I  to  onl^r  ns  to  march  into  tho  »ca, 

V  r ii out  qiie^ t  x un .**    Their  hostility  to 

liii--  inte  and  intelligihla ;  but  t\wj  know 

wdl  f  lit^y  are  to  cope  with  the  Russians 

-'    i!   'iivir  uwn  mountaiiu,  and  the  Russians 
^y  T¥t!l    laiow  them.     NeTertheless,  I  hope 
tvill  not  be  altog*?thor  usclegs.     Tho  naib 
itni  and  iitaloly ;  ho  mo7ea  wilh  an  escort 
anlainecr  horRcnicn,  proccMJcd  by  a  red 
aner ;  his  white  Circussiaii  tnnic^  yellow 
fB»rtHdge-cases,  aitd  tall  gray  sheep-skin 
ibly  set  \yW  his  dark  fitrongly-maj'kid 
fouvoifsation,  you  at  onee  find  him  a 
r«tipr»rifif  mnn^  clear  in  his  views,  thoFonghly 
li  lUon  and  tliat  of  his  country- 

-  of  Ww  coast,  from  Soudjak  to 
ir     1    linat  the  Kusaians,  with 
i  onr  ir:  two  chieflalns,  who  have 
Doey  luid    bononrs   from   them  j    but 
tlatvd  caficSj  and  they  hav^  had  no  inllu- 
Ret*  cm  the  people/    Tho  Circassmns  themselves^ 
^  main  Inidy  of  the  people,  are  describ(;d  by  this 
er  M  *a  remarkably  good-looking  race — tall 
VfJ!  inNt--   and  gent*ra|ly  fair,  some  even  of 
M  f^  Laving  quite  pink  cheeks;  and, 

r  Liiin  one  t3onsiders  their  roaming  hfe, 
et  and  hands  are  remarkably  small.    They 
eir  skia-^oc^  to  ^t  the  foot  exactly.     In 
Uioy  carry  a  huge  aflair  on  the  head,  of  tho 
i  spcJiTies;  A  high  eone  of  yellow  cloth  rises 
\  forest  of  fur  uiiich  encircles  the  head ;  their 
^^x*i  principally  made  of  a  coarse  woollen 
j^tric,  and  reach  far  below  the  kuet.\    The  bigher 
tier*  havo  tliis  of  brilliant  yellow  cloth ;  round 
thffiat  a  linen  under-garment  buttons  exactly, 
|vi  frequeutly  worn  a  smart  silk  affair, 

ti  the  folds  of  tho  coat.     In  their 
L  Uioy  caiTy  aboiit  a  score  of  bone  or  ivory 

'       T^ith  loose  powder,  iiaving  the  ball  at 

"fop.     Hume  of  the  better  sort  wear  smart 

rlct  losings  and  yellow  or  red  slifipei** ;  round 

waist  of  aU  are  t^istened  multituthnoiis  knives 

irl  ri^tti^f^  upon  a  iL^athcrn  belt-  and  slung  ov^er 

•r,  in  a  cloth-case^  the  rille.     They  louk 

]  iko  a  set  uf  arLstocmtic  savages.*    The 

^ci:Tif  cncountcrefl  Circaasian  maidens  about  to 

art   for  (JonsttanUno|ilo  to  adorn  the  harems 

[  thd  wealthy  Tarks— an  examplo  of  Oriental 

frailty  wblcli  ha«  not  yet  given  way  to  European 

KtMmi,    During  tbc  summer,  Scliamyl  fretiaently 

(.y,.*,!  Tni,^    ..,,^  so  distracted  the  attention  of 

1!  X  Guy  on  hail  conimaaded  at 

I  /jud^  Uie  Turks  would  almosl  for 

\  hav«  fought  n  winning  campaign, 


Wlien  tho  disasters  of  August  anivcd,  it  was 
unquestionably  Schaniyl  wlio  prevented  the 
Russians  from  following  up  tlnir  advantage.  Ho 
threatened  Tiflis  with  lti|fKX)  men;  and  Frmce 
Bcbntoif  was  forced  to  send  back  a  large  portion 
of  his  army  from  Gumri  to  re|st'l  this  attack  ihx 
the  1st  of  September — with  part  of  his  force  at 
Akhalgon;  pari  at  Gori,  on  the  river  Koor*  and 
part  at  Mycht,  near  Tiflis — Schamyl  surprised  and 
beat  olT  the  Russians,  took  much  botity  atjd  many 
prisoners  of  high  rank,  and  rendered  it  imperative 
that  Behutoff  gbonld  suspend  ail  further  operationj 
in  Annenia.  AdvEUitages  were  gained  by  th© 
Lcsghian  chieftain  also  at  Fekhalon,  Tavi,  Childi, 
Ala^Uj  Kavril,  Zaktida,  and  other  places  who«o 
names  are  scarcely  to  bo  met  with  oa  tho 
map^,  over  the  Russian  gener^ds  Wrangel  and 
Tchartchatz.  In  short,  ScUanayl,  although  \m  uamo 
appears  in  a  flitting^  meteor-hke  way,  assisted  the 
Turks  more  eftectually  than  their  English  and 
French  allies  had  up  to  this  time  done.  The 
Emperor  Napoleon  Siont  him  12^iHH^  muskets 
in  September ;  but  those  muskets  would  have 
rendered  better  ^rvice  if  despatehed  earlier* 

The  year  1854  closetl  in  Asia  thus-wise,  The 
Turks,  utterly  broken  and  diBOTganiied  at  tbe  tmttle 
of  Kurekdere,  could  do  nothing  more  than  remdn 
on  the  defensive  at  Kars;  while  the  Russians, 
afraid  of  Schamyl  and  his  niountaineers,  durst  not 
advance  wcstwartl  of  Gumri,  lest  their  rear  sliould 
bo  attacked,  Kars  and  Gnmn  I'emained  the  head- 
quarters  of  tho  two  armies  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
as  they  had  been  at  the  beginning ;  hut  the  Turks 
bar!  been  weakened  in  the  directions  of  Bay  arid 
and  Ardahan,  white  the  Bussians  bad  become 
masters  of  tho  roails  between  Turkey  and  Persia* 

The  state  of  the  Turkish  army  had  now  beetime 
dejilorablo*  Complete  anarchy  reigned  at  hea<I* 
quarters.  Zarif  Mustapba,  mi  able  to  appreciato 
the  strategic  plans  of  General  Guy  on,  had  rnint'd 
them  at  Kurckdore,  and  then  turned  round  and 
accused  Qnyon  of  Ijcing  the  cause  of  all  the 
disasters.  Knowing  the  ill-will  etttertaincd  by 
many  of  tljc  Poles  towards  Guyon,  he  induced 
iht^m  to  sign  a  paper  demanding  the  dismissal  or 
recall  of  tlio  Hungarian.  Guyon  had  remained 
a  Ciiristian,  anri,  on  this  account,  in  accordance 
with  a  rule  in  tbe  Ottoman  service,  he  hud  no 
direct  comnifind ;  he  inig;ht  advise,  hut  was 
forced  to  succumb  to  the  Osraanli  pachas,  Had 
he  become  a  renegade  in  his  faith,  like  many 
of  the  Hungarians  and  Poles,  he  woidd  prubably 
liavD  received  high  powers.  Under  the  e Kitting 
state  of  IVciing  in  the  army,  it  would  have  been 
useless  for  Gnyon  to  reinaiiij  however  unjust  tbc 
chains  against  him,  and  however  incompetent 
those  who  mado  thora:  he  was  recaUed*  But 
Zarif  Mustapba  could  not  altogether  blind  the  c^'es 
of  the  Porte  to  his  conduct ;  although  siipported 
by  the  seraskier,  B^^^,  Pacha,  he  was  summoned 
to  Constantinople  to  explain  his  oonduetp  II ere, 
however,  favouritisha  carried  the  day.  Zarif 
succeeded   in   obtaining   an    acquittal   A-oni    ail 
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blame  in  respect  to  the  disaster  at  Knrekdere, 
and  so  bribed  his  judges  as  to  procure  condem- 
nation to  fall  upon  Guyon.  The  Hungarian  was 
dismissed  from  his  post,  reduced  to  half-pay,  and 
left  to  retire  into  private  life.  The  weak  sultan 
was  powerless  through  all  these  scenes ;  kind,  but 
indolent,  he  exerted  little  influence  on  those 
around  him.  Nor  could  the  British  ambassador 
at  Constantinople  stem  the  course  of  intrigue 
which  led  to  the  discomfiture  of  an  able  officer. 

Perhaps  no  Englishman  had  better  opportunities 
than  Mr  Duncan  of  forming  an  estimate  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Turkish  private  soldiers.  *  By  the 
introduction,*  he  says,  *  of  a  strict  discipline ;  by 
an  equitable  system  of  promotion,  and  under  the 
command  of  brave  and  honourable  officers,  the 
Turkish  army  could  be  raised  to  a  point  of  excel- 
lence second  to  no  European  force.  The  sobriety 
of  the  men,  their  simple  wants,  unfailing  patience, 
and  power  of  resisting  fatigue,  offijr  the  most 
splendid  materials  for  creating  an  irresistible 
infantry.  The  men  are  both  intelligent  land 
courageous.  A  commander,  in  whom  they  pos- 
sessed confidence,  they  would  follow  without 
hesitation  or  regret.  And  this  confidence  is  facile 
to  obtain.  A  few  kind  words,  a  display  of  interest 
in  his  welfare,  and  honesty  of  purpose,  suffice  to 
gain  the  poor  Turk's  heart  for  ever.  The  Turkish 
artillery  is  excellent,  even  in  its  present  state, 
but  is  susceptible  of  great  improvement.  In  the 
management  of  this  ami,  the  Turkish  soldiers 
shew  great  aptitude ;  and  the  pride  of  the  men  in 
their  batteries,  and  the  affection  they  display  for 
their  respective  guns,  is  admirable.**  The  honesty 
of  this  opinion  is  tested  by  the  impartial  way 
in  which  Mr  Duncan  speaks  of  the  cavalry;  he 
condemns  it  in  unmitigated  terms,  as  being  in  its 
present  state  almost  utterly  worthless.  But  the 
greatest  drawback  is  presented  by  the  Osmanli 
officers.  *  The  causes  that  have  largely  contributed 
to  weigh  down  the  existing  virtuous  elements  in 
tlie  Ottoman  army,  are  the  corruption  and  inca- 
pacity that  prevail  among  its  higher  ranks ;  and 
the  disgraceful  ignorance  which  distinguishes  its 
subaltern  officers.  The  Turkish  private  soldier,  if 
well  directed,  is  capable  of  great  deeds ;  but  the 
corps  of  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  are 
alike  inefficient  and  unsusceptible  of  improvement. 
Promotion  by  merit  alone  is  unheard  of  in  the 
Ottoman  service.  The  subaltern  ranks  are  filled 
by  the  personal  slaves  or  domestics  of  the  pachas ; 
and  such  commissions  are  often  the  wages  of 
disgrace.  Promotion  to  the  superior  ranks  is 
obtainable  only  by  bribery  or  intrigue ;  the  grade 
of  colonel  or  pacha  is  purchased  by  the  Wghcst 
bidder;  who  subsequently  recovers  the  sum  he 
has  disbursed  by  defrauding  his  regiment,  or 
robbing  the  government.  The  simplest  military 
rules  are  ignored  by  the  officers,  who  are  often 
withdrawn  from  a  civil  api^ointment  to  occupy  a 
high  military  position.     This  was  the  case  with 

•  Duncan :  1. 189. 


the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Anatolia, 
Zarif  Mustapha  Pacha.' 

General  Williams,  an  English  officer  of  engineers, 
was  appointed  British  Military-Commissioner  to 
the  Turkish  army  in  Asia.  As  a  sort  of  authori- 
tative adviser  on  military  matters,  he  might 
possibly  have  exerted  some  influence  over  Zarif; 
but  he  did  not  reach  Kars  until  September,  when 
the  mischief  had  been  already  achieved.  He  was 
a  man  who  knew  well  the  Turks  and  the  Turkish 
language,  and  was  much  Uked  among  them ;  on 
this  account,  his  presence  a  month  or  two  earlier 
would  have  been  especially  valuable.  But  in  this 
appointment,  as  in  many  other  particulars,  the 
movements  of  the  Allies  were  tardy. 


INTRIGUES     IN    N 0 R T H - W B 8 T E R N 
TURKEY. 

Attention  must  now  be  directe»l  towards  Europe. 
The  hostilities  and  intrigues  on  the  Turkisli 
frontiers  in  1853-4,  to  which  the  present  Chapter 
relates,  were  partly  displayed  in  the  Slavonic 
provinces  which  bound  the  more  purely  Moham- 
medan part  of  European  Turkey.  There  were 
turbulent  proceedings  in  those  regions,  which  call 
for  a  brief  notice  here,  not  because  they  were 
Slavic  or  Slavonic,  but  because  they  were  Russo- 
Slavic — a  development  of  that  system  which  had 
rendered  Russian  interference  intolerable  to  Turkey, 
and  which  imperatively  called  for  a  check  from 
the  Western  Powers. 

Religion  is  the  key  to  this  system.  Constanti- 
nople, when  held  by  the  Byzantine  emperors  a 
thousand  years  ago,  gave  Christianity — in  a  very 
perverted  form,  it  is  true — to  the  barbarous  Russ ; 
and  now  that  the  Russ  have  become  a  powerful 
nation,  they  look  to  the  acquisition  of  dominant 
control  over  that  same  Constantinople,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Osmanli  who  at  present  govern  it. 
Moreover,  when  the  Ottomans  made  their  conquests 
in  Europe,  the  country  now  called  Turkey  was 
mostly  inhabited  by  tribes  of  the  Slavon  or  Slavonic 
race,  the  same  as  that  fVom  which  the  Russians  arc 
sprung;  and  these  Slavons  professed  the  same 
religion  as  the  Russians — that  is,  Christianity  of 
the  Greek  Church.  Hence  there  has  been  for 
400  years  a  sympathy  between  Russia  and  the 
Christian  provinces  of  Turkey — a  sympathy  which 
would  command  respect,  had  it  not  been  employed 
as  a  tool  by  ambitious  czars.  In  those  cases  where 
the  authority  of  the  Christian  czar  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  that  of  the  Mohammedan  sultan,  liberty 
of  conscience,  liberty  of  thought  and  speech,  liberty 
of  action  and  of  movement,  the  sacrodness  of 
domestic  life,  the  development  of  manly  indepen- 
dence— none  of  these  have  been  fiirthered,  while 
many  of  them  have  been  compromised.  La3ring 
aside  the  officials  and  the  priests,  the  inhabitants 
of  Russianised  provinces  have  had  little  Team 
to  congratulate  themselves  on  their  emancipatiim 
from  the  sultan's  rule.    In  what  manner  Roasiaa 
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lit  aljout   tho  Tiirkii^h   tmublea   in 

■  .1 1 1  n  c  lij  a,  h  IIS  beeu  a  be  wn  in  forni  CT 

wuiTi^  tMjUaliy  active,  altliough 

1  :>in  proj^reas  by  Russian  agenta 

ij  1>  i>l^  ilm  Turkisb  donxinions, 

,  Sprriri,  Uos^nir^  Turkiiih  Croatittj  Her- 

.>^  all  arc  amoni^  the  Tnrkkh 

I  lie  mnji>iity  wf  ilw  Inbabitajits 

ins — sumc  f^f  thoo^  tncnibers  of  tbe  Latin 

I  (Jburt^U^  but  by  far  the  lar-ger  utimbiir 

J  tl^e  Greek  Ikilh.    Of  the  great  BUvouic 

1  arc    prol^aljly    llivXK)3(M.rf>   (including 

]  Pcilc-s)  uiitlur  iiu^sian  rulcj  12,iXW),000 

Ui. .     -  -  u  trian,  and  8,000,000  more  or  less  under 

Turkish  dumiuatifni.     Thf»o  are  nearly  all  Clirls- 

tbrw  but  ni.*t  (if  tbc  same  ehnreb  \  tlio  Polea,  mosl 

Aiihtrbiu  Bbivons,  amj  a  few  of  the  TurkisJi^ 

w-^x   ikmiaii  CatljoUcs;  while  all  the  rest,  cnnsti- 

ttjting   by  fkr  the  Iftrj^er  number,  nre  members 

iii  tlie  Greek  Clinrch,     It  h  quite  latneiitjible  to 

witirtiits  tbt*  bittiT  hatred  betw-'een  the^^e  two  great 

Wllcii  of  Chriaiarrs  in  llie  »outh-eaf?teni  re^non  of 

Juurrip«,     Mnch  (ui  the  Mohammedan  may  have 

cntilietl  find  j^iiiime*!  tlie  Cliriijtian  in  past  ages, 

yet  In  intcnnily  of  hatred  be  is  more  than  paral- 

ltlt4  by  til*-'  Cbrii^ti^ins  theiusclvea — ^Greek  against 

Latin,   ratriitrch    a2^iin>:t    Tope,     There  are   not 

V  ii  R>r  believing  that  Poland  owes 

1  i  fortune  to  the^e  eon  tests  between 

>vdl  i:Uiin:J»es.     Wlum  Poland  and  Ilnnpry 

Inni*"   HTid   indepumlcnt  kini^doms — the  one 

^  than  Riiiv^ia,  and  the  other  than 

iniam  was  the  authoritative  religion 

'ih  vHJuntricj*^  althouj^h  the  Greek  faitb  \vm 

*d  Uy  niilliona  of  subjects;  and  so  relentlens 

M  reecution  which  the  one  IkmIv  of  priests 

I  agaitist  the  otber^  that  many  of  the 

l*tiliah  adJiereuts  of  the  Greek  Church  were  driven 

Jtdii  the  arni.^  of  Ruio^ia,  while  inatiy  of  the  Greek 

<  Vireb  subjects  of  the  kings  of  llungiiiy  sought 

•  r  L'vcn  under  the  imuiier  of  the  Crescent. 

reil  many  conturii.^s  ago;  in  later  ages, 

Cliurch^  backed  by  the  czars,  ha^  pos- 

ro  power  of  persecution  over  the  Latiiii!- 

d^ly  con^ideriiag  this  tri plicate  of  reh- 

rd,  the  strange  comlition  of  Turkey ,  and 

....  .a  infiuenee  withm  it,  canoot  bo  under- 

f      there  are^  bemdes  the  Osinaidis  or  true 

'  •   ^  ^  "  1   T  urka ,  Si  ar ons  w1  to  li  a ve  !  KJComc 

.  fSlavons  of  the  Greek  Cburclij  and 

Tj^  til  inc  Latin  Church;  and  these  hate  each 

'  iji  r  for  their  iliver*!e  religions^  more  than  they 

I       <iicU  oihtT  for  their  common  race  or  Slavonic 

^ -L     The  rtultau  has  the  sympathies  of  the  hn^tj 

r  the  second,  v*h\h  Austria  endeavoui-s  tij 

lo  *  protector'  of  the  third*     If  Roman 

'     ^  'Ucjs  were  nnjre  nutuerons  than  tiiey  are  in 

i  I  r : .  * '  V ,  the  i  n  r  rig  ues  o  f  An&tri a  w  g  uld  p  robably 

'  aji  nn»elucvf»i3s,  though  not  so  gmndly 

mt  tlio.H>  of  Russia  have  proved  to  be* 

^  b.iiig  coveted  a  portion  of  the  triangular 

I  corner  of  European  Turkey,  in  which 

\lm  Booiaii  CatboHe  suhjeets  of  the  sultan  chiefly 


reside,  and  which  borders  on  the  Illyrian  atid 
lialmaiian  provinces  of  th«3  Austrian  Km  pi  re, 
Herzegovina  and  Turkiah  Croatia  arc  the  extreme 
portions  of  thi^  triangle.  Whatever  may  Jiave 
been  the  pre^lileetions  of  tho  Aastriaa  eourt^ 
bowevcr,  the  machinations  of  Russia  are  those 
which  Turkey  and  her  Allies  were  called  upon 
to  unmiu^k  and  ti*  repel. 

Glancing  round  the  provinces  which  fiiuge 
Europeau  Turkey  on  the  north  and  west,  we  first 
meet  with  Bulgaria,  a  region  already  described 
in  eonncction  with  the  Dauubian  campaign  of 
1853-4,  Its  iidiabitants — a  peculiar  admixture  of 
tho  Slavtm  with  the  Roumani — ^mostly  pixifess  the 
Greek  faitb ;  and  the  events  of  tlic  campaign 
abundantly  shewe<l  that  tlie  priests  of  the  lillages, 
high  and  low,  were  liand  and  lieart  with  the  czar, 
ready  to  have  further etl  the  least  sucee^  obtained 
by  the  RuR^Lan  tr*>o]!!i.  When  Prince  Gortehakoff 
caused  his  flaming  pr<Jclamation  to  be  translated 
into  the  BuJgariau  language,  and  disseminated 
throughout  the  province,,  he  wel!  knew  the  aid 
which  the  priests  of  the  Greek  communion  wrpuld 
be  rea<ly  to  afford.  In  the  lai^  fortified  towuii, 
such  as  Widdin,  Silistria,  Rustchuk,  Varna,  and 
bhimila^  w^herc  O&manli  officials  and  Osmauli 
soldiers  are  always  placed,  the  influence  of  the 
Christian  prie^la  is  less  apparent ;  but  the  country 
diftfricta  contain  few  Turks  [  and  there  the  Bulga- 
rian peasant  is  at  the  mercy  of  his  papa  or  priest, 
in  all  that  concerns  belief  and  rovei-euce.  Many  of 
the  tKiusants'  houses,  during  the  war,  were  found 
to  contain  coloured  daubs  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
a^  wall-decoratioiis.  The  emisswiries  of  the  lato 
cjyar,  both  lay  and  clerical,  had  repreecnte<l  him 
to  the  siinide  Bulgarians  as  their  Great  Protector 
— one  who  woulil  avenge  tbc  harsli  usage  which 
they  have  unquestionably  received  from  the 
Osmanlis  in  past  ages:  the  peasants  had  not  yet 
learned  to  know  that  the  czar  might  be  a  bai-der 
taskmaster  than  the  sultan,  So  far  as  reganls 
actual  hostilities,  the  Russians  did  not  succeed  in 
this  war  in  nib;ing  an  insurrection  in  Bulgaria; 
tlic  achievements  of  Omar  Pacha,  and  tho  prescnea 
of  the  Allies  at  Varna,  prevented  this. 

Passing  westward  from  Bulgaria^  we  come  to 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  nations  iii  Europe — 
tho  Servians.  A  great  Slavonic  state  in  the  four- 
t€*i^ntb  centurj',  Senia  has  passc<l  througli  many 
fluctuations  of  lilterty  and  tyranny.  Sometimes 
she  has  been  under  an  oppressiYe  <HtJ>man 
yoke ;  at  other  times,  an  independent  kingdom 
under  ber  own  I  rah  or  sovereigns ;  and  then, 
a  stjrt  of  republic  under  a  bold  but  tyrannical 
adventurer ;  while  at  the  prewent  day  her  position 
presents  an  intermediate  ARpect,  Bervia  is  now  as 
nearly  free  aa  a  tributary  state  can  well  he,  Tlie 
sultan  Teceives  an  annual  tribute,  and  occupies 
Belgrade  and  a  few  other  fortitled  positions ;  but 
hi  other  matters  the  Serrians  are  almost  wholly 
independent  of  Turkish  controL  A  liort  of  parlia- 
mentary govemnicnl  exists ;  schools  arc  numerfius ; 
literature  is  rising;   Uie  country  is    fertile    and 
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prosperous;  and  there  are  many  circumstances 
connected  with  it  interesting  to  Englishmen.  The 
attitude  of  the  Servians  daring  the  war  was  excel- 
lent They  had  to  steer  clear  of  three  powers — 
Turkey,  Austria,  and  Russia.  The  Turkish  yoke 
has  become  so  light  as  hardly  to  be  felt,  and  the 
Servians  shew  no  great  desire  to  throw  off  what 
yet  remains.  Austria  is  not  quite  at  ease,  in 
contemplating  a  rising  Servian  state,  in  which 
liberty  of  speech  and  writing  and  action  is  more 
observable  than  in  the  Slavonic  provinces  of  her 
own  empire.  Many  occasions  have  presented 
themselves  in  which  Austria  has  shewn  a  desire 
to  pick  a  quarrel  with  Servia,  or  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  government  of  that  state.  At  the  outset 
of  the  troubles  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  when 
the  course  of  events  could  not  bo  clearly  foreseen, 
Austria  assembled  an  army  near  the  Servian 
frontier,  as  if  to  avail  herself  of  any  favourable 
conjuncture  in  the  progress  of  the  (ispute.  The 
Servians,  however,  exhibited  no  tendency  either 
to  quarrel  or  to  coalesce  with  the  Austrians :  they 
simply  wished  to  remain  quiet  and  neutral  Russian 
influence  was  more  considerable  in  Servia,  on 
account  of  religious  sympathies.  The  Servian 
princes  are  in  some  sense  constitutional  monarchs, 
but  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession  has  not 
yet  become  determinately  established ;  and  the 
czar  has  had  an  influence  in  the  election  of  the 
princes.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
Russian  intrigue  was  busy  in  Servia ;  emissaries 
endeavoured  to  embroil  the  Servians  with  the 
sultan.  There  wus  a  spirit  of  nationality,  however, 
exhibited.  Servia  refused  to  permit  a  Turkish 
army  to  traverse  the  province  on  its  way  from 
Bosnia  to  Widdin ;  she  warded  off  the  entrance  of 
an  Austrian  army ;  and  she  had  a  suflScient  insight 
into  the  nature  of  Russian  protection  to  keep  on 
her  guard  against  the  mischievous  intrigues  of  the 
czar.  Servia  remained  unmolested.  At  the  end 
of  December  1853,  the  sultan  issued  a  hatti-sh6rif, 
confirming,  in  a  formal  manner,  all  the  internal 
constitutional  privileges  of  Servia ;  acknowledging 
the  position  of  Alexander,  Prince  of  Servia ;  and 
rendering  the  rule  of  the  Porte  so  light,  as  to 
leave  little  inducement  to  the  Servians  to  wish  to 
throw  it  off. 

The  province  adjoining  Servia  is  more  strangely 
circumstanced.  Although  mainly  inhabited  by 
Slavonians,  these  Slavonians  have  in  great  number 
become  Mohammedans.  Renegades  in  faith  are 
frequently  violent  haters  of  their  old  religion ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  tendency,  the  Moham- 
medans of  Bosnia  are  more  bigoted  even  than 
the  Osmanlis,  more  rooted  to  the  old  Oriental 
usages  of  the  Turks,  and  opposed  to  the  useful 
reforms  which  Abdul-Medjid  and  his  minister 
*  Reshid  Pacha  endeavoured  to  effect.  Bosnian 
Mohammedans  entertain  a  hearty  hatred  for  the 
Greek  Church ;  and  Austria  has  been  enabled  to 
avail  herself  of  this  circumstance  to  obtain  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  province.  Most  of  the 
commerce  is  in  the  hands  of  Austrians ;  Austrian 


ducats,  zwanzigers,  and  bank-notes^  pass 
and  Latin  ecclesiastics  in  the  interest  o 
have  not  been  slow  to  win  the  good-will 
of  the  Bosnians,  by  pandering  to  their 
the  Greek  Church.  The  same  may,  to  a 
able  extent,  be  said  of  the  adjacent  pro 
Turkish  Croatia  and  Herzegovina ;  these 
greater  relative  number  of  Roman  Cath< 
any  other  Turkish  provinces,  and  on  tha 
there  is  a  kind  of  natural  religious  f 
between  the  inhabitants  and  the  Austri; 
that  the  Austrian  government  is  vie\ 
much  admiration  by  any  of  them ;  the 
assist  in  binding  the  dwellers  on  opposit 
the  frontier  are  those  of  religion  and  c< 
Throughout  this  region,  it  is  Austria,  ral 
Russia,  whose  movements  require  to  be 
by  those  powers  which  would  fain  mai: 
integrity  of  Turkey.  The  wishes  of  Aus 
long  been  known  to  statesmen;  and  in  th< 
able  conversation  between  the  Emperor 
and  Sir  Hamilton  Seymour  in  January  18£ 
as  in  the  secret  discussions  of  1844  (Chaf 
it  is  rendered  manifest  that  Austria  was 
take  part  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Turkish 
to  side  with  the  czar  in  such  a  contingent 
coveted  *  Illyrian  triangle '  were  made  ov 
In  a  geographical  and  commercial  se 
triangle  might  perhaps  bo  more  fittingly 
than  Turkish  ;  but  this  was  not  the  questi 
the  Allies  of  the  sultan  were  called  upoi 
sider  in  1854.  So  far  from  this  Austrian 
being  a  counterbalance  or  frustration  ol 
aggressive  schemes,  it  was  in  reality  an  ei 
ment ;  for  Russia,  if  potent  at  Consts 
would  have  allowed  Austria — for  a  time 
— to  obtain  tho  Illyrian  triangle.  In  tl 
Russian  schemes  were  dangerous,  even  in  ; 
more  likely  to  become  Austrian  than  R 
tho  event  of  a  break-up  of  the  Turkish 
Many  revolts  and  turbulent  insurrections 
in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  in  1850-1-2 
they  were  less  connected  with  the  czar's 
than  others  which  the  sultan  was  called 
meet,  they  may  be  passed  without  notice  1 

In  Montenegro,  however,  tho  case  was 
Here  Russian  tendencies  were  most  manil 
it  becomes  necessary  to  acquire  a  clear  i 
this  extraordinary  patch  of  country,  in  c< 
with  the  coherency  or  otherwise  of  the 
Empire. 

Whether  the  province  be  called  Mo 
Tchemegora,  Mail-Zfe,  or  Kara-dagh,  t 
fication  is  the  same ;  for  these  four  arc 
tively,  the  Venetian,  Slavonian,  Alban 
Turkish  equivalents  of '  Black  Mountain,* ; 
name  for  the  district.  Nothing  in  Europe, 
excels  this  extraordinary  spot  as  a  i 
fastness.  Approached  from  any  side,  from 
or  Bosnia,  or  Dalmatia,  it  presents  to 
almost  perpendicular  wall  of  rock,  jag; 
peaks  rising  to  a  height  of  6000  or  6 
separated  by  ravines  of  the  most  rugged  c 
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torn    tlii^    '        '  ly    of    mountains    cx^nrerge 

pumpfotii  1  itii*^   wlii^li   divide  and  snb" 

into  deep  valleys.    The 

^  &n  average  Baglish 

liiiEctdt  to  etiter,  and  nearly 

•■''■   b^oii   tho  abode,  tho 

iii^f^i'jg  ft>r  unnumbered 

>  vnriotii  snrromidiiig  nations 

rhoronghly  subdued  by  any, 

ttie  batis  of  the  pDpulatitjn   is  Slavonic.     The 

nltma   fiavL'   claimed   Montenegro    as    part    of 


European  Turkey  for  four  oeDtudea  past ;  but  tho 
dalm  has  uevw  Ix^en  wholly  admiltod ;  and  heiioe 
bjiii  ensued  teiTi!)le  bloudahod*  Being  nlmofit 
dose  to  tlie  AdHatic,  Montenegro  hus  been 
regarded  with  wktfu!  eyes  by  Anatna ;  being  of 
Slavonic  race  an(l  <if  Orook  Chriatian  faith,  Mou* 
tenegro  lia;?  long  been  *  protected'  by  RussJa  ;  and 
thus  the  motin  tain -state  htLS  been  bn>nght  into 
a  degree  of  pijhtieal  impottanco  whicU  it  would 
DOt  otherwise  possess. 

In  one   among   many  oOBtesU  to  which  tho 
MontonegrinB  wer^  exposed  in  pust  timei,  they 


n4 


I 


ll«iilea«iTO. 


left  without  an  acknowledged  chieflahi ;  aa 
ft  mbstitute,  tliey  f^vc  tijnxpomJ  power  Ui  Uioir 
tiaiiia  or  chicf-priost,  conHiituting  him  a  sort  of 


(iHcstw  ol 


ih^(«ii«U;U  p 


Tiii^  aflbrtis  a  clue  to  the  hold 

:;i    over    the    sympathies  of 

he  time  of  Peter  tJio  Great, 

<nd   to  lie  tlie  head  of  the 

um    d though  thh  claim  muY  not 

lly  adtnltted^  a  power  has  been 

^t  rn.rd  m  mnformitj  with  it.     The 

tho  Greek   fttkh    in   all    tho  Turldah 

ir;  hit?  been  more  than  once  explained, 

liy  juimit  this  claim,  coTcrtly  if  not 

C7ars    have    been    lavish    to    the 

havo    hid    iMghiy   for   power    in 

'  tl  iien  ce  thus  acr^u  i  red  - 

.:,  in  1851.  speaks  thus 

i  I"  Ih  •  sympaOiy  helweeu 

K  u  -  1  a  1 1 H :    '  The    present 

tidut^itfoii    in   ItiiRsia*  *  ♦  ,  . 

"  of  the  vhidika  arises  from 

oourt  of  Russia,  amounting 


iho 
and 


to  aliout  30^iW0  florinf^— an  enoimous  sum  in  a 
country  hko  this,  where  luxury  is  unknown,  and 
Hherc,  in  tho  absence  of  a  metallic  cmrrcucyj 
commcrdal  tranBactions  aro  carried  on  b}'  Uirter* 
1  n  addition  to  thia»  ho  j^usseases  certain  heredi  tary 
lands,  fisheries  on  the  Tjakc  of  Scutari,*  and  some 
trdiing  benefits  as  a  dignitary  of  the  Greek  Church, 
Bo  largo  a  portion  of  his  income  being  derived 
from  his  pension,  some  fravellers,  unacqtiaintcd 
i*ith  the  demoeratic  character  of  this  peopitf^, 
consider  the  vladika  to  be  an  imperial  Natdialuik, 
and  Tchernegora  a  Russian  dependency/ 

The  consideration  last  nametl  is  one  of  much 
signilicance.  Attracted  as  tlio  Montenegring  may 
bo  towards  the  caar  by  tho  tics  of  raco  and 
relif^ionj  there  yet  remains  a  strong  contrast  in 
all  that  concerns  government.  Tho  mountaineers 
retain  a  warm  love  of  liberty;  a  scorn  of  such 
despotism  aj?  that  nnder  which  the  scrfe  of  Russia 
live ;  they  could  iU  brook  an  e^cchaugo  of  their 

*  It  U  neee^Arf  nt%t  ta  tonfminil  thtt  vlth  thtt  Bcntari  irMch 
Ibrmt  one  of  Vtat  euburbs  of  CkiEutiiiUnDple. 
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highland  freedom  for  Muscovite  repression.  M. 
Golovln,  after  asserting  that  no  other  Slavonian 
tribe  is  so  devoted  to  the  Russians  as  the  Monte- 
negrins, proceeds  to  observe :  *  But  in  reality,  they 
are  republicans  and  socialists.  The  greatest 
equahty  prevails  amongst  them  ;  and  never  could 
the  Russians  establish  amongst  their  'warriors  any 
discipline  or  subordination.  A  Russian  traveller, 
M.  Chijof,  told  me  that  on  liis  visit  to  the  vladika, 
letters  were  brought  and  tea  was  served:  the 
postilion  took  tea  with  them.*  *  The  same  writer 
adduces  many  examples  in  support  of  his  assertion 
concerning  the  general  leaning  of  the  mountaineers 
to  Russia  in  other  than  political  or  governmental 
matters.  *A  Russian  feels  himself  at  home  at 
Montenegro.  The  houses  are  built  in  the  same 
way  as  the  cabins  of  the  Russian  peasants;  the 
holy  images  are  always  to  bo  seen  in  the  comer 
of  the  rooms ;  the  host  treats  the  Russian  as  a 
friend,  with  true  ancient  Slavonian  hospitality, 
which  goes  even  so  far  as  the  washing  of  his 
feet.  Montenegrin  women  kiss  the  hand  of 
the  guest)  and  arc  kept  in  a  state  of  inferiority, 
serfdom,  and  contempt,  wliich,  however,  may 
be  accounted  an  Eastern  rather  than  a  Slavonic 

custom The  portraits  of  the  Russian 

czars  are  held  in  almost  the  same  veneration 
as  the  holy  images,  and  are  also  kissed  by  the 
peoiile.' 

The  boundary  between  Montenegro  and  Austrian 
Dalmatia  was  settled  by  a  treaty  in  1840;  the 
boundary  on  the  Turkish  side  has  never  been 
determined,  for  the  Ottoman  Porte  still  insists 
that  Montenegro  is  a  state  tributary  to  the  sultan, 
while  the  mountaineers  will  not  admit  any  such 
subjection.  In  respect  to  religion,  they  are  not 
more  opi>osed  to  the  Turks  than  to  the  Austrians 
or  the  Venetians ;  for  their  Greek  faitli  is  of  that 
intensity  which  leads  to  a  bitter  hatred  of  Roman 
Cathohcism.  The  numerous  contests  between  the 
armed  bands  of  the  sultan  and  those  of  the  vladika 
have  been  rather  national  than  religious,  although 
'Death  to  the  Infidel!'  has  too  often  been  the 
war-cry  on  both  sides. 

To  what  extent  the  Montenegrins  were  incited 
by  Russia,  is  imperfectly  known ;  but  shortly  after 
the  declaration  of  war  by  Turkey,  and  before 
England  and  France  had  formally  commenced 
hostilities,  the  vladika.  Prince  Daniel,  shewed  indi- 
cations of  an  intention  to  invade  the  neighbouring 
Ottoman  provinces ;  and  the  pachas  of  Herzegovina 
and  Albania  were  ordered  to  keep  a  watch  over 
his  movements.  Collisions  frequently  occurred,  in 
February  1854,  in  the  rugged  district  east  of 
Montenegro,  between  those  who  braved  and  those 
who  defended  the  sultan's  authority:  they  were, 
however,  rather  raids  or  predatory  excursions 
than  regular  hostilities ;  and  the  Turks  experienced 
no  great  difficulty  in  repelling  the  Montenegrins. 
Towards  the  end  of  March,  when  the  Greeks 
on  the  southern  fh>ntier  of  Turkey  had  risen  in 

*  The  Nationt  o/Rusria  and  T\trkey,  p.  50. 


rebellion,  the  vladika  made  a  bolder  move;  he 
issued  a  proclamation  to  all  the  Montenegrins, 
date<l  March  ^J,  from  Cettina  or  Zettinye,  the 
chief  town  of  the  mountain  state,  calling  upon  all 
the  mountaineers  to  declare  whether  they  would 
join  him  in  a  hostile  attack  upon  Turkey, '  to  shed 
their  blood  for  the  Holy  Cross,  the  orthodox  faith, 
and  their  country' — ^language  precisely  similar  to 
that  used  about  the  same  time  by  the  czar  and 
his  generals.  The  movement  was  said  to  be 
fostered  by  Colonel  Kovalef!sk}%  an  emissary 
fh)m  St  Petersburg.  Four  thousand  men  came 
forward  in  a  crusading  spirit,  such  as  had  ani- 
mated Europe  seven  centuries  earlier;  and  20,000 
armed  men,  in  all,  were  ready  to  join  in  any 
pressing  exigency.  A  plan  was  formed  whereby 
the  vladika  woidd  enter  Herzegovina ;  while  the 
voivodc,  George  Petrovitch,  with  another  force, 
would  enter  Albania ;  and  the  two  were  then  to 
endeavour  to  cause  a  rising  among  all  the  Christian 
villages  against  the  Ottoman  authorities.  To  what 
extent  this  movement  might  have  aided  the 
designs  of  Russia,  it  is  now  impossible  to  say  ;  but 
the  jealousy  of  Austria  was  aroused — she  feared 
the  growth  of  a  Russianised  power  within  cannon- 
shot  of  the  Adriatic.  An  arrangement  was  con- 
cluded betweou  Turkey  and  Austria,  to  the  effect 
that,  if  the  vladika's  plans  were  put  in  practice, 
an  Austrian  force  should  enter  Hencegdvina,  and 
there  check  the  progress  of  iho  mountaineers. 
This  decision  was  cflectual ;  the  Montenegrin 
inroads  became  insignificant ;  and  Russia  shewed 
much  irritation  at  the  interference  of  Austria. 


GREEK     ATTACKS     ON     THE    TUBKISn 
BORDER. 

The  rapid  sketch  just  given  will  have  rendered 
intelligible  the  peculiar  relation — ^to  Turkey  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  Russia  on  the  other — ^bome 
by  various  provinces  inliabited  mainly  by  the 
Slavonic  race.  The  sultan,  while  harassed  and 
insulted  by  Mcuchikofi^s  demands,  and  while 
driven  into  a  war  rendered  inevitable  by  Russian 
arrogance,  was  at  the  same  time  caUed  upon 
to  meet  and  subdue  rebeUious  risings  in  many 
of  his  frontier  provinces.  In  the  whole  extent^ 
east  and  west,  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Illyrian  boundary ;  and  thence  north  and  south, 
nearly  parallel  with  the  Adriatic — all  the  border 
provinces  contain  far  more  Christians  than 
Mohammedans  ;  and  of  these  Christians,  the 
members  of  the  Greek  Church  far  outnumber 
those  of  the  Latin  or  Roman  Catholic.  Hence 
it  happened,  that  when  hostilities  commenced 
between  Turkey  and  Russia,  the  czar  calculated 
on  great  assistance  from  the  sympathy  of  these 
Christians  of  the  Greek  Church.  If  this  assistance 
did  not  reach  the  expected  degree,  the  falling-off 
may  be  attributed  in  great  part  to  religiom 
antagonism— -the  ill-will  between  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches.    The  intrigues  caused  worry  and 
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'  r'ument,  but  no  Ittrge 

uiiition. 

<     iii<*£v    ftoriidi^s    uo?'i3     the     events    wliich 

-M    on    till*    s^miiieni    froutler  of   Turlcer, 

^rirv   between   the  I'lirkiAh  sad   Greek 

'Tlio  tircok  i'i*li§:irjn   has  Imcq  many 

'  !        1 1    J  f '    i .  li  in  ihh  Clittpci\  but  cot  ihe  CSreck 

'  is  a  perplexity  about  tliis  which 

■i  bj  t^rhjr.     The  rehgioi*  af  Riiesia 

Slavonic  pmvinces  h  called  Greeks 

vas  C5tiihh:s]iefl  bj  the  Greek  or  Byzaii- 

'  r*r»  of  CuustanliJiopIe  fiftceu  centuries 

v-aa  the  Greeks,  a«  a  Dation^  oceupy  tbo 

"  ■'  '*r  the  great   republicans  of  cJaasic 

Ui  a  kiij^a^e  but  *iiglitly  diflferent 

,,,  , ....  I c  Greek;    The  uatioii  whose  capital 

Atlirrrss,   i»   Greek   in   name  and  Greek  in 

"      if   it.   haa  Myopathy   witJi   KussiJip   this 

is  due  tu  rebjj^on,  and  utit  to  race ;  for 

iTiec  differs  fis  mwch  fi*om  tli©  Klaronic 

^  Osmaiili* 

i4*t  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire  from  the 

'.."  Ottoman  eomiuest  of  OooBtantiiiopie 

Tl.  tiMi  year  16:27,    But   the   GrtseLi  never 

.*ed  witli  tlie  Osmaniis;  race  and  faith  kept 

I'fcr    Greeks  ai\^  and  have  been  spread 

:i  thfl  towns  of  Knropean  Turkey^  carry- 

tlje  rnaniifactnres  and  branches  of 

1 1  w  ay Js  1  nai n  tai  nin  g  the  i  r  ehame  te r- 

'  ople.     Kei'er»  at  the  worj^t  t>f 

juiih  tlie  hope  of  one  day  being 

jH,'i>[jltr.    Tlieir  liupe  ^v'ns  reahsedjSo  far 

m  the  formation  of  a  petty  kti^gdom* 

he  EKJittheni  provinces  of  Turkey, 

-IT!  In  revolt,  aLwut  the  year  1H20; 

thrown  over  the  events 

the  admiral  ton  <ir  Wej?ten  J 

[jeopie,  if  not  of  the  govciiiinents. 

r  J  J  c  G  reeks  on  th  e  coasts  o  f  th  e  ^lorea 

tniU,  due  to  their  sea-fu ring  capabilities  ; 

'i  h\  the  sultan  of  assistance  from  the 

;  the  devaiitatinj,'  warfare  on  huid 

ni'o  t'OsiKHl,  and  lasted  many  years 

I  the  attention  of  other  |)owTrs!. 

i   t*y  virtue  of  whieli  English, 

'  fleets  fooght  for  the  Greeks 

ir.-  >    ,..xd  her  vassal.     Un  the  20th  of 

■■'Z7  was  fuught  the  battle  of  Navarmo — 

ird  event,'  txs  the  English  minister  truly 

it:  an  event  which  nearly  annihilated 

i  I  navj,  and  greatly  increased  the  power 

to  interfere   in  Turkish  affairs.    True, 

iTnirpendenee  of  Turkish  rule  was  a%Sn8S& 

'v;    bet     the    elementtj    of    disorder'  fitill 

V  k*iifiwu  tlittt  the  English  government 
>    a  part  in  Turkish  affmro^ 
j^late  the  fomaation  of  a 
UittiL  kiiigdoiii  diatiiiLt  from  Tarkey  * 
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Between  the  years  1627  and  1533,  Greece  w.%b  a 
scene  of  tliscoitl ;  acvered  ^K>litically  fi\*m  Turkey^ 
but  uuablo  to  fettle  do  wo  into  a  regular  stutc.  At 
kngtii  the  allien  of  Greece  ojiered  [hv  croivn  of 
that  newly  formed  kingdom  to  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
for  his  younger  sou  Otho^  then  a  minor ;  and  the 
offer  being  accei>ted,  Otho,  acuonipanied  by  a 
council  of  regencVj  entcrc*!  his  dominions,  Otho, 
who  came  of  age  in  \S^*\  profe^ed  the  Roman 
Cath^dic  religion,  as  did  likewise  his  queen,  a 
princess  of  Oldenburg ;  but  a  clause  in  the  con* 
stjtutional  cliarter  en  acted  ^  ihat  the  children 
of  the  marriage  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
Greek  faith ^  conformably  with  the  i-eligion  of  the 
countr)% 

I'he  formation  of  tliis  new  Greek  kingdom  led 
to  the  aggressive  movements  of  1653-1  in  this 
w*isc.  Many  Turkbh  provinces,  containing  more 
Greeks  than  OsmanlL's  were  left  out  of  this  repar- 
tition ;  they  remained  subject  to  a  Mohammedan 
sultan,  instead  of  coming  mider  the  s>vay  of  a 
Christian  king ;  the  Greek  population  exhibited 
a  turbulent  tendency  on  many  occasions ;  and 
when  the  czar  of  Russia  saw  that  a  movement 
in  tliat  quarter  nnght  aid  his  schemes^  lie  q^ared 
neither  intiuence  nor  promises,  neither  gold  nor 
honours^  to  obtain  a  control  over  the  king  and 
court  of  Greece.  Epirus  and  Thessaly — Turkish 
pj'ovinces  having  a  marked  preponderance  of 
ijreek  inhabitants — were  not  included  in  the 
new  kingdom.  Tins  mode  of  establishing  a 
Greek  kingdnin  has  been  characterised  as  'one  of 
those  nnftirtunate  half-measures,  whicb^  instead  of 
solving  a  difficulty,  only  lead  to  further  and  more 
serious  complications.*  The  establishment  of  the 
new  king^iom,  far  from  being  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  a  final  measure^  was  only  looked  ujuju 
by  tljcm  as  the  tirst  step  towards  the  dissolution 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  as  the  sanction  of 
Europe  for  the  establishment  of  Greek  nde  on  the 
iTiius  of  Islam.  A  kind  of  secret  society  was 
formed  in  Greece^  ha\ing  in  view  a  dreamy 
project  for  the  re-establiahment  of  a  Greek  empire, 
with  Constantinople  as  its  capital ;  and  the  emis- 
saries of  this  society,  spread  throughout  Epirtis  and 
Thessaty^  kept  the  Greek- Christian  iidiabitanis  of 
tliose  Turkish  provinces  in  a  fever  of  expectation, 
by  holding  out  to  them  hopes  of  being  one  day 
freed  from  the  Ottoman  yoke.  When  Greece  w^as 
fiirmcd  into  a  kingdom,  Ihe  boundary  dine  was 
ill  chosen ;  it  left  both  sides  open  to  incureions, 
and  could  only  be  guarded  at  an  immense  expense, 

ifid^fpmdefit  ktngdaiA ;  9iirttht>r  did  I  wot  the  D^ike  of  WeUlnrtcm 
ever  eotttei&plile  Uiij  tJEiitcnco  of  orwoo  m  mi  indepeaaenl  Wni* 
dom,  Irat  BCtlely  u  n  ^nMul  state  under  the  at/^iramftA  Af  ttw  Foxti, 
iomewbAt  •Inillir  to  Walkcbifi  uid  Mold&Tln ;  bat  frben  the  tmtf 
of  Adrlanoplftiiriu  ftened,  it  appear?^  to  id?,  find  tnT  aoblefldeild  tluHi 
it  the  heod  of  the  ^o^crrimimt  agrKd  vlUi  m?,  tbat  tbe  ^ondjtloa 
of  thti  Turk  Lib  Kmiitre  wns  lO  pctiUnis  in  H]»ltf  tbAt  U  would  1» 
c^tLrC'inulT  unwipe  tn  crtato  a  -tnte,  *nd  plai^  f t  lUider  Ibe  i)Mlectlon 
iuid  tuxiialiieii;^  of  ad  empi"  -•-■-'  '^-  "  ■ -^  piposod  tDcxtremo 
pertl,  imd  Uie  nitlfliicie  oi  •■  rotinlix]  ^n  fm  uif 

iiifi*  with  tb#  lewtl  ^pitk  l-i  ;irp  we  prnpoMHl  ta 

. .Hi..  * _*  nuitT*i»»j+  r.u.i..t  buL^jia.j  ^^j,;-.— ■■!■■■'  i-ngdoia, 

id  ttus  l*Qite  It  bwc  Biif^j  }  ^  and 

r  Greece  Ma  an  imiepeDdrri  ajj*  tQ 

cdd  on  iti  by  Che  tmaa  of  iiu. 
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This  circumstance  afforded  great  facilities  for 
predatory  attacks  on  the  Turkish  territory  irom 
Greece.  Moreover,  the  new  government  proved  to 
he  singularly  unfitted  for  the  development  of  a 
healthy  nationality.  The  young  king  took  with 
him  the  notions  of  petty  despotism  which  too  often 
belong  to  the  German  princes.  Instead  of  leaving 
the  Greeks  their  local  institutions,  he  sought  to 
subject  everything  to  a  courtly  rule,  ridiculous  in 
so  small  a  territory,  and  unsuited  to  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  Greeks.  A  camarilla,  or 
court-party ;  a  centralised  system  of  government, 
in  which  all  honours  and  offices  were  bestowed  by 
the  king  ;  a  large  mihtary  force,  where  an  efficient 
police  would  have  sufficed;  a  grand  parade  of 
courtiers,  of  lords  and  ladies  of  the  household,  for  a 
state  which  could  scarcely  pay  any  of  its  debts ;  a 
sumptuous  palace  at  Athens,  built  at  a  cost  which 
should  have  defrayed  the  legitimate  expenses  of 
the  government — such  were  the  means  whereby 
King  Otho  misgoverned  the  country  intrusted  to 
his  keeping.  The  Greek  character  deteriorated  as 
a  consequence ;  a  certain  natural  tendency  to 
cunning,  craft,  deceit,  was  fostered;  while  the 
nobler  qualities  were  repressed.  The  queen,  too— 
a  woman  of  great  decision  of  character — ^belonged 
to  one  of  those  German  families  which  almost 
worshipped  the  Czar  Nicholas,  as  the  incarnation 
of  that  despotic  power  which  they  so  much  wished 
to  imitate  in  their  own  humbler  sphere  ;  and  this 
Russian  tendency  led  the  queen  to  advocate 
measures  which  would  have  rendered  Greece  a 
tributary  to  Russia,  rather  than  an  iudependont 
state.  Athens  became  to  a  considerable  extent  a 
resort  of  needy  adventurers  from  various  countries  ; 
European  shops  and  coiiee-houses,  hotels  and 
billiard-rooms,  French  perruquiers  and  milliners, 
ItaUan  confectioners,  German  pipe-makers,  English 
drapers,  Armenian  money-lenders.  Oriental  bazaar- 
keepers,  Jewish  clothes-salesmen,  kuted  Albanians 
— all  mingled  with  the  native  Greeks  in  the  onco 
famous  city  of  Theseus.* 

A  society,  called  the  Heteria  or  Hetceriay  laboured 
for  many  years  to  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  a  new  empire,  which  should  comprise  the 
Greeks,  the  south  Slavonians,  or  those  of  the 
Danubian  provinces,  and  the  Wallacks  or  Roumani, 
with  Constantinople  as  the  capital,  and  Greece  as 
the  chief  member  of  the  state.  This  was  on  the 
ground  of  community  of  religion.  Another  principle, 
busily  disseminated  during  many  years  by  men 
more  zealous  than  observant,  was  that  of  Pansla- 
vism — the  bringing  into  one  whole  of  all  countries 
inhabited  by  Slavonians.  This  was  on  the  ground 
of  community  of  race.  While,  as  a  third  variety, 
there  were  Hellenists^  who  desired  that  all  whoso 
veins  contained  the  true  Greek  blood  should  form 
one  state,  independent  of  the  Osmanlis  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  the  Slavonians  on  the  other,  although 
allied  to  the  latter  in  foith.  These  three  moving 
forces  occasionally  coalesced,  and  occasionally  met 

•  Qolovin. 


in  opposition ;  and  it  is  not  always  easy  to  see 
which  was  most  active  in  producing  the  turbulent 
proceedings  of  the  Greeks  on  the  Turkish  border. 
It  is  possible,  even,  to  name  a  fourth  source  of 
disturbance ;  for  the  Russian  sympathies  of  the 
court  did  not  correspond  exactiy  with  the  yeamizigB 
of  the  Heteria,  or  of  the  PaiislaviBts,  or  of  the 
Hellenists. 

Petty  annoyances  fhequentiy  occurred  on  the 
part  of  the  subjects  of  King  Otho  towards  the 
Turkish  government  between  1635  and  1853 ;  bat 
the  Menchikoff  mission  was  the  signal  for  some- 
thing more  daring.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  the  court  of  Athens  was  petted  and  flattered 
by  the  Czar  Nicholas,  as  a  part  of  his  deep- 
laid  scheme  concerning  Turkey.  If  the  Greds 
Christians  of  Thcssaly  and  Epirus  could  be  roused 
into  rebellion  against  the  sultan,  the  weakening 
of  the  'Ottoman  power,  '  the  sick  man,'  would 
have  facilitated  Russian  machinations.  True,  the 
Greeks  themselves  might  have  done  this  on  the 
inspiration  of  nationality,  the  sympathies  of  the 
Hellenic  race  on  either  side  of  the  border ;  but 
the  result  would  not  the  less  surely  favour  the 
prosecution  of  his  plans. 

Prince  Menchikoff,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  16),  delivered  his  credentials  at  Constantinople 
on  the  2d  of  March  1853.  At  that  very  time, 
other  Russian  officials  went  to  Athens,  and  were 
soon  busily  engaged  with  King  Otho  and  his 
court.  Admiral  Komiloff  was  one  of  these  ;  he 
had  a  private  interview  with  the  king ;  and  soon 
afterwards  much  pohtical  agitation  was  observable 
at  Athens.  Early  in  April,  the  fruits  of  this 
appeared.  Mr  Wyse,  British  minister  at  Athens, 
wrote  homo  a  dispatch  (April  7)  stating  that  1200 
men,  with  four  pieces  of  artillery,  had  just  departed 
for  the  Turkish  irontier ;  that  the  English,  F^nch, 
and  Turkish  envoys  had  not  been  informed  of  the 
movement  or  its  objects ;  and  the  Greek  govern- 
ment gave  evasive  answers  concerning  the  intent 
of  such  a  proceeding.  Mr  Wyse*s  language  was 
full  of  significance,  regarding  the  sleepless  activity 
and  unshrinking  audacity  of  the  Russian  agents. 
Speaking  of  this  sudden  movement  of  Greek  troopi^ 
he  said:  'Some  connect  it  with  the  events  of 
Montenegro,  others  with  the  Russian  mission  of 
Prince  Menchikoff  to  Constantinople,  Admiral 
Komiloff*s  arrival  and  supposed  interviews  with 
the  king  here,  <S;rc.  Both  regard  it  as  little  less 
than  the  conmicncement  of  another  ''  War  of  Inde- 
pendence," in  which  all  the  Greek  race  wiU  ere- 
long be  called  to  share,  and  which  is  to  terminate, 
not  in  a  kingdom  of  Greece,  but  in  the  Hellenic 
Empire  of  the  East  Of  course  the  Greek  govern* 
ment  officially  deprecate  these  extravagances^ 
and  the  Russian  legation  cannot  give  them  their 
avowed  support ;  but  neither  is  of  much  oonss- 
quenco  :  the  Russian  government  need  do  nothing^ 
for  everything  is  done  for  them  by  the  Russian 
party,  of  which  there  is  a  large  section  in  tlie 
ministry  and  the  court,  it  is  believed,  at  its  head. 
If  official  document  are  silent^  their  organ,  the 
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Mdn^  w^Q»ks  ill    a    t0ne  which  no  C 
nnJcnlm^lfL    It  abotiuds  of  late  in  iv 

HA  of  the  Chnstinn  powers  who  nlono 

it   h  ailf*ged,  the  anti- Christ! an  aticl 

iny  of  Tiirkoy  ;  it  calls  upon  them  to 

I'^zrepit  imquity  at  otjct? ;  it  puiiits 

He  Empire  which  m  mevitMj  hy 

...,,^..,  _    ,  '    *hfr  invincible  aims  of  Btissia, 

<Ofl  nSreu^  itt'3  (with  little  hee<l   to   the 

-^;  „,;„.,    1  ix.,-,^^^  tlj0  Russian  priuoe 

K  iiurae)  who  would  be 

■  ^KL,HitjL'  over  its  destinlcst.  »  *  .  . 

h<t  the  causes  or  plca^  of  this 

,  iit,  on©  thing  k  certainj  that  it 

u'fibuted  to  keep  alive,  if  not 

riie    annfatliies^    passions,    and    cxp^eta- 

if  thiT  Grii?eks ;  in  other  wordi?,  to  prepare 

the  matmalK  and  inslmments,  in 

,  for  the  crisis  (to  which  all  are 

icnever  it  shall  (jome.  TMa  explains 

TH'h  silence  here  until  the  arrango- 

<  out,  lest  hy  anj  chance  we 

i  the  execution/  ♦ 

:.s  to  have  been  »  dispute  about 

tmiag  th^  position  of  two  Tillages^ 

LT  the/   were  on   the  northern  or  on  the 

Tt.  00  the  Turkish  or  on  tho  Greek,  Eide  of 

ut*-d  fri)Utier-Une.    The  court  of  AthenB 

fit. If    the    warlike    movcmentji    were 

\  to  enfoi'co  the  Greek  claim  in 

two  viUagea ;  but  this  pretension 

[  cen  to  otht^r  objects.     Besides  this 

■t'k  ti-oupH  to  the  Turkish  trontier — 

Lit  not  with  atrnthfa]  explanation, 

\ti..^iig — thore  were  repciited  acta 

h   the  court  disclaimed,   but 

a   It. I  on  .*--.urL'3  to  pFt'^veut^     The  stato  of 

M  was  at  that  time  peculiar.     The  Enssian 

•         TicwKpaptn*  organ,  the  Aiotif  while 

or  Hellenic  partj  had  the  Athrna  ; 

il  the  plaeiug  of  Greece  under 

vvhile  the  Hellenists  and  their 

id  to  j4Ce  a  true  nationalitj  arise 

led  by  Greek  histitutioiis  in  a  Greek 

1  tlie  king  1>ccn  worthy  of  his  position^ 

nationality  might  possibly  have  been 

1*  healthy  action;  liiit  he  was  awaycd 

•  w  <^pirit  of  petty  despotism  ;   he  ivas 

ed   hy   hti*    qneen,   who^    in    her 

need  by  the  promises  and  projects 

ir  ^'ichl:>bw<     She  had  day-dreams  of 

day  a  queen,  perhaps  an  empress^  at 

»ple.     While  titc  iliplomatigts  were  dis- 

r«r^>pHet¥  or  imfiropriety  of  tho  Greek 

Turkish  bfarder,  the  f|Ueen  went  to 

^  l/ing  at  Trio^ty  and  Vienna  cm  her 

at   lliose  place?  bho   called  nj.>on    the 

liaut^  til  contribute  towards  the  efforts 

r  comi>ninot^  wore  makiug  to  throw  ofif 

,  >.,Mir»  jtikv.     Tlio  king  and  que«i  were 

douhtks^ly  affect«sd  by  varyinpr  motives  in  their 


t,  as  the  tide  of  events  fowed  on ;  hut  tha 
in  agency  in  Greece,  aj?  in  many  of  the 
Turkish  provinces,  was  mainly  carried  on  through 
the  medium  of  the  priesthood*  *  The  real  secret  of 
Kus.«ian  istrcngth  in  Greece,*  it  was  observed  at 
that  period  in  tlie  J^met^ '  is,  tliat  it  lie*  not  in  tho 
cliques  or  cotencH  of  Athens,  hni  tn  the  hearts  of 
the  people — in  the  deep  fanaticisni  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  Greek  character.  It  is  not  generals 
and  senators  who  form  the  agents  of  the  c^ar*  but 
needy  and  ill- fed  priest-^  sprung  from  the  ranks  of 
the  people^  the  brothel's  and  eouslns  of  the  Eavago 
boitlerers  who  have  precipitated  themschci  on  the 
Theasalian  to^na.  Bo  far  from  the  Ingher  classes 
haying  urged  on  a  Russian  pTOpaganda,*it  is  th^ 
fiict  that  they  have  been  forced  into  dependence 
on  the  Muscovite  by  the  pressnre  of  a  priest-led 
people.*  The  czar,  it  appears  from  a  diapftteh 
written  by  Mr  Wyse  on  August  14,  had  about  that 
time  dif^tribnted  a  large  quantity  of  church  vest- 
ments to  various  churches  in  Greece ;  he  also  sent 
a  Russian  prtcgt,  who  made  a  tonr  through  the 
Morea^  *  for  his  health  and  pleasure,'  as  he  eaid ; 
but  the  priestj  says  Mr  Wyse,  *  is  also  chaplain  to 
the  Rusaian  legation,  and  the  period  is  singularly 
chosen' 

The  English  and  French  ministers  at  Athens 
protested  so  strongly  against  the  tendencies  of 
King  Otho*8  government^  that  no  military  inroads 
upon  the  Turkish  territories  were  made  during  the 
summerj  other  than  mere  brigandage.  As  autumn 
advanced,  however^  more  troops  were  ^ent  fh)m 
Athens  to  the  frontier ;  and  M,  PaieoSj  the  Greek 
minister  for  foreign  affairs,  gave,  in  this  as  in 
numerous  other  iastanccs,  a  hollow  and  disinge- 
nuous reply  to  Mr  Wyse's  demands  for  explana- 
tions on  the  matter.  Collateral  information  from 
anoUier  quarter,  about  (he  same  time,  shewed  in 
ti  remarkable  way  how  little  likely  the  court  of 
Athens  was  to  respect  tho  southern  provinees  of 
Turkey.  Bavaria,  it  has  been  explained,  was  tho 
native  country,  the  family  homCj  of  King  Otho  j 
and  tiie  court  of  Munich  had  never  ceased  to  take 
a  deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  court  of 
Athens.  Sir  John  Milbanke^  British  minister  at 
Munich,  wrote  a  dispatcli^  in  which  he  staled  that 
the  Bavarian  ministeiTi  had  openly  sounded  hini  on 
the  desirahilitr  of  taking  Epirus  and  Thessaly  from 
Turkey,  and  giving  them  to  Greece — a  proposal 
which,  whatever  might  have  been  the  caisc  when 
thcj  kingdom  of  Greece  was  first  fonucf!,  camu 
with  an  ill  grace  at  a  time  when  Turkey  was 
weighed  down  by  troubles  brought  on  by  Russia. 

The  year  1^4  opened  in  the  midsit  of  great 
excitement  in  the  south- west  em  provinces  of 
Turkey*  Emissaries  from  Athena,  whether  insti- 
gated hy  the  court  or  otherwise,  endeavoured  to 
arouse  the  Greek  inhabitants^  of  Epirus  and  Tlicssaly 
to  revolt,  Tliese  endeavours  continued  throughout 
tho  month  of  January.  Tho  influence  of  Rusaia 
was  nnqncstionably  displayed  during  these  movo- 
mcnts,  whatever  may  have  becfu  the  case  in  respect 
to  the  unworthy  occupant  of  the  Greek  throne. 
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In  February,  the  foUowiug  proclamation  and  form 
of  oatli  were  distributed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arta,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  Epinis : — 

•PROCLAMATION. 

We,  the  undersigned,  inhabitants  and  primates 
(ciders)  of  Radobitsa  ^Radovitzi),  in  the  province  of 
Arta,  sighing  under  the  pressure  of  the  exorbitant 
taxation  which  has  been  imposed  on  us  by  Ottoman 
conquerors,  who  are  not  only  incapable  of  civilisation, 
but,  besides,  violate  tlio  chastity  of  our  maidens,  do 
renew  the  struggle  of  1821,  and  swear  by  the  name  of 
the  Almighty  and  by  our  sacred  fatherland,  in  no  case, 
and  under  no  plea,  to  lay  down  our  arms  until  we  have 
obtained  our  liberty. 

Now,  at  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,  we  hope 
to  rouse  the  sympathy  of  our  brethren,  of  the  free 
Greeks,  and  of  all  those  groaning  under  the  Ottoman 
yoke,  so  that  they  may  take  up  arms  to  renew  tlio 
holy  war  of  1821,  and  fight  for  faith,  fatherland,  and 
our  inalienable  rights. 

Tlie  war  is  holy  and  just,  and  no  one  who  considers 
the  weight  of  our  burden  and  the  rights  of  nations  will 
utter  a  word  in  defence  of  our  barbarous  oppressors,  or 
advocate  the  cause  of  the  Crescent,  which  is  planted  on 
the  summit  of  our  sacred  church. 

Up  then,  brethren;  rush  to  battle;  throw  oflf  the 
hated  yoke  of  our  tyrants ;  and  with  us  loudly  proclaim 
to  God  and  the  world  that  we  do  battle  for  our  father- 
land, and  that  the  Most  High  is  our  shield  of  defence. 

JOHAKN  COHOVAKIS,  DeMET£R  KoKASI, 

CosTi  KosMA,  Bas  Nakos, 

Ntulas  Basos,  Colios  Mavromati, 

K.  C.  Stum  A,  Demeter  Scaltriojanni, 

Georo  Calzicoami,  C.  Merekas, 

K.  IVATZILAS,  KONST. 

Zeoarides, 

THE    OATH. 

I  swear  by  the  Holy  Gofpels,  by  the  Holy  Trinity, 
and  by  Him  crucified,  that  I  take  up  arms  wliich  shall 
not  be  cast  aside  until  our  oppressors  are  driven  from 
the  homes  of  our  fathers,  and  my  fatherland  is  free.  I 
also  swear  by  an  Almighty  God  to  be  faithful  to  my 
flag;  and,  if  necessary,  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood  in  defence  of  my  comrades.' 

It  is  believed  that  these  high-sounding  docu- 
ments must  have  emanated  from  a  more  influential 
source  than  an  insignificant  village,  whoso  name 
hardly  finds  mention  in  any  maps.  The  ferment 
wliich  arose  was  not  confined  to  the  two  provinces 
above  named,  but  extended  also  into  Macedonia, 
Ilumelia,  and  Albania ;  the  Turks  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  towns  of  Arta  and  Janina  (loannina), 
in  which  the  Greek  clement  was  too  strong  for 
them.  One  Spiridion  Raraiskaki,  lieutenant  in 
the  Greek  army,  was  said  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
insurgents ;  and  although  the  government,  conse- 
quent on  the  hints  and  threats  of  the  British  and 
French  ministers,  ordered  him  to  return  to  Athens, 
many  circumstances  tended  to  shew  that  the  court 
were  with,  rather  than  against,  the  insurgents.  The 
Russian  emissaries  had  everywhere  declared,  in 
the  country  districts,  that  the  Western  Powers 
were  favourable  to  them ;  that  all  the  Christian 
states  were  longing  for  the  downfall  of  the  Ottoman 
race ;  and  that  an  insurrection  among  the  Greek 
subjects  of  the  sultan  would  be  regarded  by  the 
potentates  as  a  righteous  act  in  a  righteous  cause. 


Many  months  elapsed  before  the  Greeks  discovered 
how  grossly  they  had  been  deceived  in  this  matter. 

When  once  the  rising  had  commenced,  it 
proceeded  rapidly.  Revolutionary  committees,  bo 
called,  went  from  villago  to  village,  urging  the 
inhabitants  to  rebel  against  the  Turkish  authorities. 
Guns  were  distributed  gratuitously  to  all  who 
expressed  their  willingness  to  join  the  insurgents. 
In  many  cases  the  Turkish  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  terrified  by  what  was  passing,  fled  for 
refuge  into  the  interior  provinces ;  and  one  or  two 
of  the  pachas  shut  themselves  up  in  strong 
fortresses.  Prince  Gortchakofi'  was  at  that  time 
preparing  to  cross  the  Danube ;  and  the  Turkish 
authorities  obtained  possession  of  a  secret  letter, 
by  which  two  or  three  leaders  of  the  Greek  insur- 
gents were  shewn  to  bo  in  direct  oommunication 
with  the  prince.  So  little  did  the  king  and  court 
care  to  repress  this  movement,  that  criminals  let 
loose  from  Athens  and  Chalcis,  vagabonds  from  all 
the  towns,  and  hot-headed  young  students,  set  off 
for  the  firontier  to  join  the  rebels,  headed  by 
Generals  Grivas  and  Tzavella ;  they  were  well 
supplied  with  money,  which,  it  was  afterwards 
known,  came  fVom  Russia ;  and  a  secret  council 
sat  at  Athens,  to  direct  the  movements.  When 
these  proceedings  became  known  to  Turkey  and 
her  Allies,  the  necessity  for  prompt  interference 
was  at  once  seen ;  a  small  English  and  Turkish 
flotilla  sailed  from  Constantinople  to  the  Golf  of 
Volo,  to  watch  the  movements  in  Thessaly ;  while 
Admiral  Dundas  sent  a  few  ships  to  the  Gulf  of 
Arta,  to  protect  Prevesa  and  other  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Epirus.  The  two  gulfs  here  named  mark, 
respectively,  the  east  and  west  termini  of  the 
boundarj^-line  between  the  two  kingdoms.  Ships, 
however,  could  render  little  aid  to  the  towns  and 
villages  in  the  interior.  The  insurgents  obtained 
possession  of  the  defile  of  Pcnte  Pegadia,  on  the 
only  road  from  Janina  to  Arta ;  and  hence  the 
Turkish  pacha  of  the  former  jtlsLce  experienced 
much  difficulty  in  sending  any  reinforcements  to 
Arta,  which  was  one  of  the  foci  of  the  insurrection. 
In  the  port  of  Arta  itself,  a  Greek  gun-boat  sank 
the  Turkish  guard-ship,  before  the  Englisli  vessels 
arrived.  An  action  took  place  near  Arta,  on 
23d  February',  in  which  the  insurgents  defeated 
the  Turks ;  and  hence  the  latter,  although  retain- 
ing the  citadel  of  Arta,  lost  possession  of  the 
town. 

A  double  aspect  was  displayed  throughout  these 
strange  transactions.  The  ardent,  and  perhaps 
sincere,  insurgents  were  really  Hellenists,  desirous 
of  forming  a  nationality  which  should  indude  all 
the  Greeks ;  while  Russia  was  watching,  ready  to 
foster  the  Hellenism  up  to  a  certain  point,  and 
then  convert  it  into  a  species  of  Russianism.  Mr 
Wyse  informed  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  one  of 
his  dispatches,  that  of  the  seven  cabinet  ministers 
at  Athens,  Paicos,  Vlachos,  and  Soutzo  were 
vehement  supporters  of  Russia;  while  Kriesifl^ 
Ambrosiades,  and  Pellika  would  follow  where  the 
others  might  lead ;  leaving  only  one,  M.  Priyflegio^ 
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I 


I 


«>f  finance,  alnnMit  pctwerless  as  ati  advo- 

dUle  of  nuire  iiAliotial  viinv*.      It  hcuco  became 

tBi|iaMM<!  ftir  Mr  Wys^e,   atid  the    miutsters  of 

.♦\^r  tv-.^ur^  in    aiiiTirN?  wiili  Turkey,  to  credit 

that  tlie  Greek  court  \vns 

i.ri    Um    tiisurrectmii.     Official*  of 

s  left  Atlietis  fi^r  the  frontier,  week 

->i  Fitie  witli  the  inteution  of  farming  a 

'  goTCrnment  in  tbe  revolted  provinceB; 

^  r  lu*  r'*   i^oetns  to  bave  been  a  project  to  erect  into 

tvpomte  st3ile9  tlie  proviuces  which   thoj  might 

c«iiqiti*r,  Atid  afterwanls  vote  tlieir  ai^ncxatioi)  to 

thi*  kiinetlom  of  Greece*  so  ag  to  avoid  implicating 

fit  openly  ID  tbe  in surrecti OIK 

(  E pirns  were  rendered  donbly 

luet  of  Arnaoiit  soldiers, 

.  employed  by  the  pachas 

iiiMirgc^iits ;  tb<se  men^  having  oifered 

't*  mf>nt!i  without  pay,  made  no  hesiU- 

tt  plunder  was  their  principal 

i-ci|tience»  tlie  peaceful  vilhiges 

'  iitetJ,  and  the  inhabitants 

liight.    Another  wretched 

■  1^  of  the  anarchy  wa«,  that  vagabond 

i  ^    from    various    countries   bent   their 

"■  r  Js  EftirnsT  and  engaged  in  a  species  of 

.   mider  colour  of  aasisting  the  Greeks 

!  linyr  their  independence ;  and  thus  the 

r^  -nffcrcd  from  all  parti  ce. 

\>nu^  a^lvanced,  wai  in  a  state  of 
it.     VAll  the  streets,*  said  an  eye- 
dl  of  ^ups  discugising  the  actual 
iu-.,  iJidnlging  in  the  wildest  schemes 
mid  using  their  lond  voices  as  proofs 
-  rtitjii!*,     Th^  coffee-houses  and  gin* 
I II  the  0 veilings  with  the  Parinefme 
illam,  both  of  which  have  been 
1  in  Greece^  and  become  national 
,jf,h  syllable  words  adapted  to  them, 
fh<^  town,  some  forty  or  fifty  patriots  are 
Mier  the  ^upenntL-ndence  of  a  sergeant; 
I 'J  town,  tlic  »oldit'i-s  as  well  as  the  sailors 
M -of- war  cutters,  which  wouH  be 
.  itely  called  W^-of-war,  are  treated 
iiii  liiiirkt^i  regard*     Even  the  rising  generation 
■ii'  t't  \^  roused.     The  excitc?nient  has  taken 
M  a  purely  aitistic  turn,  and  shews  itself 
-balk -portrait®  t^f  Uio  Emperor  Mchulas 
'^N  thf  w;ills/ 
Matter?  had  now  arrit'cd  at  a  pitch  too  gerioiifi 
I  '►le  Turkish  government  to  remain  longer  quiets 
'      I   thr  uiunth  of  March,  the  Turkish   charg^ 
L  Bey,  rem  aiii  ed  a  t  A  thetis^  com  plain- 
fig  in  vain  against  the  proceedings 
ivcniinent.    He  demanded,  oti  tlie 
,.  ,ait,  thf*  prosecution  of  those  who  had 
frontier,  Kbonld  they  ever  return  within 
(0  exercise  of  control  over  one  or  two 
^  which  systematically  promulgated  the 
itdo<;trincs  respecting  the  extermination 
rrtanhs  and  their  religion.     The  king 
cut ;  ihc  Porte  withdrew  its  rcpre- 
Athena  about  the  end  of  51  arch  ; 


the  eharg^  d'affairea  ol^  Greece  wa^  withdrawn 
from  Gonstatntinoplo ;  and  diplomatic  relatione 
ceased  between  tlic  two  countries.  One  con- 
8ef:[tioneij  of  this  series  of  events  was  most 
disastrous*  Turkey  contains  a  vajit  nutwber  of 
Greeks,  and  the  Porte  ordered  the  departure  of 
such  of  their  number  as  were  subjects  of  the  king 
of  Greece.  Constantmople  itself  contained  at  that 
time  25,000  or  30,000  of  sneb  Greeks,  who  had 
jMjre  reason  to  deplore  the  weak  folly  of  their 
sovereign.  They  were  all  ordered  to  quit  Turkey 
within  a  specified  time.  A  resident  at  Constanti- 
nople, in  April,  said  that  every  steauior  %\'hicli  left 
tlint  city  fiir  the  Archipelago  was  crowded  with 
human  beings^  so  thickly  wedged  together  that  to 
walk  tlie  decks  w«,s  inijkossible.  Most  of  those 
wretched  creatures  had  been  reduced  to  the  dei«tlw 
of  poverty;  and  when  thrown  ashore,  friendless 
and  destitute,  in  Gi'eece,  three-fourths  of  the  men 
went  to  swell  the  ranks  of  tbe  Tbesaidlan  insur- 
gents, or  took  to  their  old  trade  of  piracy  in  the 
^'Egean.  Num^^ers  of  the  shops  in  Pera  were  shut 
up  by  the  expubion  of  their  owners.  More  than 
thirty  medical  men,  Xhs  most  skilful  in  the  capital, 
were  forced  to  leave  it.  Hotel-keepers,  drngomans, 
domestic  servajits,  both  male  and  female,  all  were 
comprised  in  this  sweeping  edict.  Of  the  Greeks 
in  CoT^stantinople,  but  a  small  number  pofisessed 
the  means  of  transporting  themselvc^s  to  Athen?! 
and  seeking  another  occupation.  They  sold  every- 
thing to  obtain  the  passage-money  for  their  famihes : 
and  when  disgorged  by  the  steamers  on  the  shores 
of  Greece,  they  became  as  destitute*  as  if  thrown  on 
the  beach  of  a  desert  island*  The  upper  classes  of 
ti reeks  in  Constantinople  were  com]>aTalively  less 
affected,  for  most  of  the  Greek  commercial  firms 
bad  partners  who  were  under  French  or  Austrian 
pi-otection,  and  who  were  still  enabled  to  carr)-  on 
tbe  business  of  the  firms.  To  the  poor,  the  extra- 
dition was  most  desolating.  The  AUit^s  of  tbe 
Turkisli  government  regretted  the  mode  in  whieh 
this  expulsion,  possibly  necessary  in  a  time  of 
hostilities,  was  managed ;  tbr,  while  burning  hatred 
was  infu^sed  into  the  minds  of  the  Hellenist*  thus 
expelled,  the  much  larger  number  of  Greek  rayalis 
(Greek  subjects  of  the  Forte)  left  behind  were  in 
no  degree  rendered  more  favourably  disposed  tlian 
before  to  their  Turkish  masters. 

The  rapture  with  Turkey  seems  to  have  Impelled 
the  Greek  court  on  its  heaillong  eoui'se.  The 
connivance  of  the  government  bccsime  no  longer 
merely  overt.  The  queen  not  only  permitted  many 
of  her  domestics  to  join  tbe  insurgents,  but  pro* 
mise<l  them  fifty  drachmas  per  month  each  during 
tlair  absence.  At  an  interview  which  the  English 
and  French  ministers  demanded  with  tlie  royal 
couple^  the  king  expressed  great  irritation  at  the 
interference  of  the  Westeni  Powers  in  the  matter. 
*  The  queen,*  Mr  Wvse  remarked,  in  bis  dispatch 
relating  to  the  interview,  *wa3  if  possible  more 
excited.  She  indulgetl  in  the  strongest  invce- 
tives.  .  .  *  *  .  Whenever  the  king  appeared  to 
waver,  Uer  miyesty  interfered,  and  with  power*  of 
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NAVAL   OPERATIONS   IN   THE   NORTH   IN   1854. 


MPELLED  as  the  Western  Powers 
I  f  -^  ly ,  were,  by  every  principle  of  honour 
/^^^  I  -^J  ^iid  international  justice,  to  make  a 
iC//HSt\\lCi  ^old  stand  against  the  pernicious 
ambition  of  Russia,  the  warlike  ope- 
rations necessarily  spread  over  a  wide 
j  area.  No  longer  could  the  struggle  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  means  of  protection 
for  tlic  sultan's  dominions.  It  is  one 
among  the  many  miseries  of  war,  that  towns 
and  provinces,  far  distant  from  those  wherein 
the  contest  began,  are  made  to  suffer  in  a  cause 
which  the  inhabitants  perhaps  regard  with  little 
sympathy.  The  han'iy  Finlanders  of  the  north 
know  little  and  care  less  for  Turks  or  Crimeans ; 
yet  were  their  homes  and  sea-side  chattels  certain 
to  be  placed  in  peril  by  the  results  of  a  quarrel 
which  in  the  first  instance  affected  the  south 
of  Europe  only.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out 
(p.  70)  that,  so  long  as  Russia  remains  at  peace 
with  all  the  continental  states  except  France  and 
Turkey,  there  are  only  four  regions  in  wliich  she 
can  be  practically  assailed  by  the  "Western  Powers. 
These  are  indicated,  respectively,  by  the  Black 
Sea,  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea,  and  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  the  Pacific  around  Kamtchatka. 
How  far  the  warlike  proceedings  in  the  southern 
or  Black  Sea  regions,  in  1854,  were  aided  by  any 
achievements  of  the  Allied  Powers  further  north, 
it  is  now  necessarv  to  consider. 


RUSSIAN     POWER     IN     THE     BALTIC 
PROVINCES. 

The  Baltic,  by  far  the  most  important  sea  in  the 
north  of  Europe,  is  touched  by  a  larger  number 
of  states  than  the  Black  Sea;  on  whose  shores 
Russia  and  Turkey  alone  hold  dominion — unless, 
indeed,  the  Caucasi<an  tribes  can  be  said  to  i)ossess 
any  of  the  coast-line.  The  Baltic  provinces  belong 
— 5«>me  to  Russia,  some  to  Prussia,  others  to 
Sweden,  others  again  to  Denmark,  while  two  of 
the  minor  German  states  touch  this  sea  at  the 
south-west  corner.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  Baltic 
is  strangely  shaped,  affording  many  more  nooks 
and  comers,  headlands,  deep  bays,  narrow  straits, 


isles  and  islets,  than  the  Black  Sea ;  and  its 
contiguity  to  I^gland  renders  its  geographical 
characteristics  especially  interesting  to  us  in  time 
of  war. 

A  map  of  Northern  Europe  will  shew  that  the 
North  Sea  or  German  Ocean  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Shetlands ; 
and  on  the  -east,  by  Holland,  Denmark,  and 
Norway.  This  sea,  from  Shetland  in  the  north, 
to  Ostend  in  the  south,  extends  about  700  miles ; 
while  its  width  in  the  central  portion,  between 
England  and  Denmark,  may  average  about  400 
miles.  In  carrying  the  eye  along  the  east 
boundary  of  this  sea^  a  broad  opening  will  be 
seen,  corresponding  in  latitude  with  the  part  of 
Scotland  between  Aberdeen  and  the  north 
boundary  of  the  Moray  Firth ;  this  opening  the 
Skager  Rack,  is  the  mouth  of  the  Baltic— the  only 
place  at  which  the  waters  of  this  sea,  and  of 
the  rivers  Neva,  Diina,  Niemen,  Vistnla,  Oder, 
itc,  can  escape  to  the  ocean.  It  follows,  from 
this  position,  that  the  Baltic  is  nearer  to  Scotland 
than  to  England — about  140  miles  nearer  to  Leith 
than  to  London,  on  the  lines  of  route  taken  by 
ships.  The  Skager  Rack  is  a  broad  strait,  ex- 
tending nearly  east  and  west  for  about  150  miles. 
At  its  inner  or  eastern  end  begins  another  strait, 
called  the  Kattegat,  of  about  equal  length,  but 
extending  north  and  south.  The  Skager  Rack  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Norway,  and  on  the 
south  by  Denmark ;  while  the  Kattegat  has 
Sweden  on  the  east,  and  Denmark  on  the  west 
The  Kattegat  communicates  on  the  south  with 
the  Baltic  by  three  narrow  straits — the  Sound, 
the  Great  Belt,  and  the  Litde  Belt  The  '  Sound 
dues,'  frequently  a  subject  of  diplomacy  and  dis- 
content, are  an  impost  collected  by  Denmark 
upon  all  ships  cngi^ed  in  the  Baltic  trade,  on 
their  passage  past  Elsineur  or  Helsingor  in  the 
Sound.  The  Sound,  between  Sweden  and  the 
Danish  island  of  Zealand,  is  the  chief  passage  for 
ships ;  although  use  can  also  be  made  of  the 
Great  Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Funen ;  and  of 
the  Little  Belt,  between  Funen  and  Schlesvig. 

Once  within  the  intricate  entrance  to  the  Batti^ 
the  waters  extend  nearly  in  a  north-east  directioii, 
but  not  without  many  deviations.  At  the  nortfaeni 
end  is  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  on  the  east^  those  of 
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f>f  '  :ind  there  to  sojoBm  until 

tlift  tScct  of  u  iiki  on  the  weak  and  infa- 

iiM/bd  k^ig  ^bcmlii   bave  becoTi^e  apparent     In 

iccnt^iatici;  with  thi^  lietenBinatiou,  a  few  ihoiisa.nd 

troofis  Aod  a  smsLll  fltitilln  pruceedcd  to  Greece, 

Hnl  t'Mk  ut>  tho  proptiSiHl  positiati  in  the  Yicinity 

The  eftect  was  immediate,     Tho 

iQtii  his  drt^am  of  ambition-     The 

^r  .It  ocar  was  Cy  away,  unable  to  send  troops  and 

to  Ilia  aid  ;    Rn£«dan  iDtrigaes  and  Ru^isiiaii 

were  ao  match  for  tiie  immediate  preienoe 

Western  Pow*  f-^     itui  the  kin^,  despite  the 

ta  te&rs  an> :  itmeDt  of  his  consort, 

lised  to  discfmb  ■  ijnuvL    the   insurgents,  And 

in  restoritj^'  peaw  on  the  Tnrkiah  border. 

1f€rfori2i  thi^  traniactton^  three  Rtissian  fihips 

tG  were  bought  by  the  insuj^ent^,  and  paid 

HicaEin  ut  monej  from  the  National  Bank 

Athens ;  these  had  tu  be  given  upj  immediately 

the  arrival  of  the  expeditionary  force.     One 

titarr  step  taken  hy  tho  kingj  conseqnent  on 

e  pressure  applied  to  hira,  was  to  change  his 

minbtr*',  apjwinting  anuther  under  Mavrocordato, 

wnpoweretl  tj>  recall  tin?  insurgents,  to  change  the 

inifTnbers  of  the  royal  hon^hold,  and  to  dismiss 

M.naries  wlio  had  been  implicated  in  tlio 

I).    Tbe  kingp  h«jwever^  hated  the  work 

whiiih  he  V  r-   r;iL«  compeUad  to  perform;   and 

vifwe*!  \xhi;  . j l- I , ic e  the  mininters  whose  appoint- 

^  thus  forc^  upon  him.     Ho  felt  the 

of  knowing  that  the  enthusiast*,  who 

liiuj  cxpe<?ted  to  found  a  new  Bj'zantine  empire, 

Iid!   'Ill  It-'d  their    exploits  by  laying  waste    and 

i   the  Christian    provinees  of   Turkey  ; 

'  housands  of  Greek  families  to  the  ve»^ 

ion,    without    seriously   damaging    the 

^      ...^..  liuthority  J  while  those  who  objected  to 

thfl  insurrection,  but  wanted  spirit  and  reBolution 

ta  ()ppo«i  it  openly,  now  experienced  the  morti- 

flcatiun  of  seeing  their  country  coerQed  into  good 

MD^  liy  foreign  powers. 

Tho  new  ministry  isgued  a  decree  of  amnesty 
for  all  the  otEcers  who  had  joined  Uie  insurgenlSj 
provided  they  returnee]  within  &  month*  Three 
ttranmtssioneiTi — -Colonel  Paekmore^  on  the  part  of 
Gr^ycce,  and  Mr  Merlin  and  M.  Guerin,  belonging 


to  the  respeetive  consulates^  on  the  parts  of  England 
and  France— were  drspatched  to  Theasaly,  to  make 
this  decree  as  widely  known  as  possible,  and  to 
support  it  by  their  pervioual  and  ofBcial  inllncnce. 
The  insurgent  chief:^  quickly  accepted  tlio  ofttif, 
seeing  the  nselessness  of  further  attempts  in  their 
so-called  jtatrioiism.  Their  submi^ion  was  tho 
more  readOy  obtained,  on  iKsct^ut  of  two  defeats 
which  the  insurgents  had  sufferetl  from  the  Turks — 
one  about  tho  end  of  May,  at  Radovitsd,  a  few  hours* 
march  distant  from  Arta  ;  the  oilier  in  the  middle 
of  June,  at  Kalabaka,  in  Thes^Iy*  The  last-named 
contest  was  of  serious  iin[>ort ;  for  Kalabaka  had 
been  regarded  aa  the  stronghold  of  the  insurgent^ 
who,  by  holding  that  pkee,  interrupted  the  direct 
communication  between  Thes^aly  and  Epinis,  and 
spread  a  panic  through  tho  surrounding  diitricta, 
Fuad  Efiendi,  the  general  who  had  before  given 
the  iuiurgentfi  a  check  in  Epinif^  crossed  the  Tindua 
range  from  Janina  to  Thessaly,  and  thoroughlj 
routed  the  insurgents  at  Kalabaka* 

No  particular  date  can  be  assigned  for  th€ 
termination  of  this  Greek,  or  rather  Russo-Greekp 
atfjick  on  the  southern  frontier  of  Turkey,  From 
the  day  on  which  tho  Anglo-French  troops  landed 
in  the  Ticinity  of  Athene  May  26th,  the  stniggle 
was  Tirtoally  at  an  end.  The  months  of  June 
and  July  witnessed  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the 
insurgenta  from  the  Turkish  territor>%  and  the 
gtadu^  reatoratiou  of  peace  to  the  distracted  and 
impoyeriihed  provineeA  of  Epims  and  Thessaty. 
The  last  scenes  of  tlus  episode  were  nearly  coin- 
cident, in  time^  with  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Silistria ;  with  tho  evacuation  by  the  Russians  of 
the  Danubian  Principalities ;  with  the  transference 
of  the  English  and  Freneh  armies  from  Scutari 
and  Constantinople  to  Varna ;  with  the  assembling 
of  the  Allied  fleets  at  Kavama  and  Baltschik*;  with 
the  hostile  mancmivres  of  the  Eusidan  and  Turkish 
forces  in  the  region  around  Gumri,  Bayazid,  and 
Kara ;  with  the  iuppree&ton  of  the  Ru&^>Monti^ 
negrin  attacks  on  the  western  fW>ntier  of  Turkey ; 
and  with  the  vain  attempts  of  the  diplomatists  at 
Yienna  to  bring  about  such  a  peac^  m  would 
render  unnecessary  an  expedition  of  the  Alliea  to 
tho  Crimea. 


''l*  ''rrirrK"!    *■  ^ii^PTi^.J  r>^ 
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Fltilftivd  and  Livoniik  In  ono  dtrection^  from 
Tbmiwi  t*>  Stettin,  a  linij  of  HOO  Diiloi  can  W 
ilrawHj  nearly  north  and  south,  witii  scnrcclj^  an)' 
InicTTiiptioii  from  land.  The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  runs 
4<)0  miles  nortli  of  the  main  body  of  the  Baltic, 
with  a  width  varying  from  3fJ  tvt  100  tniloa  ;  while 
tlie  Gulf  of  Finland  stT'etohoj*  280  miles  eastwuni, 
with  a  width  vailing:  fixmi  40  to  70  mile&.  The 
Qolf  uf  Lii^onia  is  tnueh  smaller  than  either  of 
tUe  otheTT*-,  All  the  rain  that  falls  on  <,iiie- fifth  of 
the  area  of  Europe  flows  into  the  Baltic  througti 
Ibe  mt'diuiii  of  nnmeruus  rivei-s,  tive  of  wliich 
bAve  just  Iwen  named.  NevcrthelcaSj  the  Baltic 
b  iwooiig  the  shallowest  of  large  seas,  owing  in 
pftrt  to  the  qiiantity  of  mud  brought  down  by  the 
rr  -;  this  rand  cannot  find  an  outlet 

i;  :ii  Ocean,  and  hence  the  Baltic  In 

yedilv  hecoaiiuj^  more  and  more  siltt^l  wp.  The 
navt^rtfion  b>  a  lar^^i^  tleet  is  difficult  and  danger- 
I  to  this  as  well  as  to  other  cauKesi,     If, 

J  rather  ihmi  geographically,  wo  consider 

(  i\    to    mark    the    beginnings    and    St 

1  rim  end  of  the  Baltic^  the  terpentine 

>  i  the  one  to  the  other  would  be 

ci  in  len^jth. 

Thih  niantiine  r*'glon,  considered  in  relation 
to  ihe  political  ownership  of  its  coasts,  and  to  the 
chief  i>ijrts  enriched  bj  its  trade,  present j  the 
following:  fea(ui"es:^All  the  north- western  portion 
<jf  coaHt  belonp  to  Sweden  and  N^orwaj,  marketl 
by  tlie  tortnoiiJ*  line  of  tlie  Bkiiger  RaekT  the 
Kattej^t,  the  Sound,  the  west  Bide  of  the  main 
fKjftion  of  the  Baltic,  fiud  the  wej^t  side  of  the  Gulf 
of  BoUini^.  ChristianRand,  Gothenboi^,  Ijmd^ 
krona^  Miilmij,  Christians  tad,  Karlskrotiai  Stock- 
holm, I'mca — these  are  the  chief  towns  or  ports 
idong  thii*  line  of  coa»t :  while  Gothland  andOland 
wv  the  chief  of  the  Swedish  islands.  Further  cast 
ami  jtinth-east,  the  niightv  powder  of  Rusf!*a  displays 
ItMili;  the  east  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  both 
filionisfi  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  the  whole  of  tho 
Gulf  of  Livonia,  the  coasts  of  Ei^thonia»  Livonia, 
aild  Conrlanti — all  belong  to  Eussia  ;  jl«  do  the 
Aland  Islands,  at  the  raoutli  of  the  Golf  of 
Bothnia  ;  Cronsta<lt  Island^  near  St  Potei^sbnrg ; 
O^tl  and  Dago,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Livonia. 
Oil  tl»i«  long  and  irregular  Un^  of  coast  are  estab- 
lUlictd  th<*  tow*ns  and  jH*rt^  of  Tornea,  Ulcab^rg, 
Vmsa,  AVkj,  IJeyngfiirs,  Viborg,  8t  Petersburg, 
p..t..t]T.f  lie  vol.  Fort  BaJtic,  and  Riga;  while  on 
i  I]  Ibe  coast,  are  tho  fonnidablti  fortresses 

It,  Svcaborg,  and  Bomarsund.  On  the 
f  .ast,  the  waters  of  t  tie  Baltic  "wash  some 

i  I  uf^sian  and  Gorman  provinces,  with  the 
fif  Mcmc1»  El  hi  rig,  Dant^ig,  8tralsund, 
Wisraar,  Liihcck  ;  and  on  the  west^  the  Danish 
towu  of  Kiel 

'      '  'd,  besides  the  mere  naming  of  these 

I !  1  at  J  idea  of  the  vast  importance  of 

ti  '   ■  ^f,  and  commercially  ;  nnd 

♦-►:  ar  with  Rnssia,  of  main- 

tAiiiing  a  ^UiLt  bli^ckade  of  sucli  of  the  porta  as 
hciloog  ti>  that  power. 


piJTtJl 


The  course  of  the  narrative  in  Chapter  L,  aided 
by  the  coloured  map,  will  have  shewn  that  Knssian 
domination  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  ii  compara- 
tivdy  of  mmlcnj  growtli.  Peter  the  Great's  lii'st 
port  was  Art-hatigel.  How  he  and  his  succe^^ra 
struggleii  until  they  obtained  ports  in  the  Black 
Sea,  ha-s  been  narrated  ;  but  this  was  not  all,  Tlie 
Muscovites  desired  to  obtain  access  to  the  Baltic, 
to  slmro  in  the  commerce  and  mlluence  of  ihat 
region :  a  reasonable  wish,  if  carried  into  effect 
by  no  unfair  means.  Russia  liad,  or  professed  to 
have,  a  jntlipfht  claim  to  LivonL%  a  province  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  ;  tho 
claim  was  indee<l  loosely  foundetl,  but  it  sened  as 
^411  incentive  to  Peter*3  ambition.  There  were  al!?o 
two  provinces,  lugria  and  Carelia,  which  Sweden 
had  won  from  the  Muscxivites  in  ibrmer  wars,  and 
whicli  Peter  yearned  to  regain.  In  the  contest 
which  followed,  the  great  generalship  of  Charles 
XIL  jire vented  Peter  from  reaping  many  advan- 
tages ;  but  still  Russia  succeeded  in  planting  a 
foot  on  the  shores  of  tho  Baltic ;  and  the  city  of 
St  Petersburg,  built  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Neva  with  the  sea,  gradually  rose  into  distinction 
as  the  representative  of  Russian  dominion  in  tliose 
l>artfl. 

The  great  event  for  Russia^  having  regawl  Ijo  lier 
power  in  the  north,  was  the  acquisition  of  Finland, 
At  various  times  during  the  eighteenth  century, 
itrips  of  count ry  bordering  on  the  Baltic  came 
under  the  sway  of  the  e/ars ;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  the  nineteenth  century  to  witness  the  rise  of 
Muscovite  iide  on  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
The  Fins  inhabited  the  northern  part*  of  Europe 
earlier,  as  m  supposcil,  than  the  Slavonians  of 
Russia,  or  the  Scandinavians  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  There  is  no  record  of  a  king  of  Finland 
having  ever  existed ;  the  Fins  w^ere  a  wandering 
nide  race,  who  fell  under  the  rule  of  their  more 
organised  neighbours.  Hence  the  Muscovites 
subjected  the  Fins  as  far  as  the  White  Sea  and 
the  Frozen  Ocean ;  the  Norwegians  ohtaineti 
control  in  Finniark  j  while  the  Swedes  took 
[xissession  of  the  Finnish  provinces  adjacent  to  llic 
Baltic.  Hix  hundred  year^  liave  now  elapsed 
since  Lapmark,  Finmark,  and  Finland,  were  thus 
conquered  by  the  three  i^tates  just  namc^i.  When 
the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  w*a.s  signed  between  xilexander 
and  Napoleon,  in  1807,  the  two  empcrori  treat etl 
tlie  map  of  Europe  as  a  toy,  which  they  might 
cut  up  and  partition  at  pleasure,  Consfantinople 
was  saved  from  the  clutches  of  Alexander^  only 
because  Napoleon  deemed  the  treasure  too  precious 
to  be  thus  appropriated.  Poland,  Pra^sia^  and  the 
severid  states  of  Germany,  all  came  under  tlie 
remoilelling  intJuence  of  the  two  eroperoi's.  A 
secret  article  foreshadowed  the  destruction  of  the 
Swe^lish  monarchy,  and  tJie  partition  of  that 
country  between  Russia  and  Denmark :  nidesi 
Sweden  should  choose  tho  alternative  of  joining 
France  ami  Russia  in  a  war  against  England. 

nostiltties  became  inevitable,  as  a  consequence 
of  this  treaty.     The  English  govemmentj  fearing 


IM 
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that  the  Danish  fleet  was  about  to  be  employed 
with  unftiendly  intent,  sent  out  an  expedition 
with  gjeat  speed;  bombarded  Copenhagen  for 
three  days  ;  destroyed  a  great  part  of  the  city,  and 
forced  a  surrender  of  the  Danish  fleet  (September 
7th),  Whether  England  was  justified  or  not  in 
this  proceeding,  it  afibrded  a  pretext  for  Russia  to 
declare  war  against  her,  and  to  demand  that  all 
Swedish  ports  should  be  closed  against  English 
ships.  Sweden  resisted  the  applications  of  Russia, 
France,  and  Denmark  to  this  end;  and  went  so 
far  as  to  conclude,  on  February  8,  1808,  a  new 
treaty  with  England.  Denmark  at  once  declared 
war  in  a  formal  way  against  Sweden ;  but  Alex- 
ander suddenly  sent  a  powerftd  Russian  force  to 
take  possession  of  Finland,  without  such  a  declara- 
tion, as  if  to  anticipate  any  military  or  naval 
defence  on  the  part  of  Sweden.  It  was  a  mode  of 
obtaining  a '  material  guarantee,*  analogous  to  that 
which  his  brother  Nicholas  adopted  in  Moldavia 
and  Wallachia  forty-five  years  afterwards.  The 
king  of  Sweden  caused  the  Russian  ambassador  to 
be  placed  in  confinement ;  and  the  emperor,  who 
simply  wanted  some  pretext  for  a  decision  long 
before  made,  thereupon  declared  that  such  an 
insult  justified  him  in  retaining  possession  of 
Finland,  '  and  uniting  it  for  ever  to  his  empire.' 
Hostilities  ensued.  The  Swedes  obtained  a  few 
partial  successes  at  Gothland,  Aland,  Vasa,  and 
Roggcrwick  ;  but  suffered  defeats  of  more  import- 
ance at  Ormais  and  L6kalar.  Russia,  during  this 
campaign,  adopted  a  course  which  has  frequently 
been  followed  by  the  czars — that  of  watching  and 
fomenting  discord  in  a  neighbour's  country ;  know- 
ing that  there  were  malcontents  in  Finlaiid,  the 
Russian  generals,  as  if  to  encourage  them,  issued 
orders  not  to  receive  any  letters  or  any  flags  of 
truce  which  were  sent  in  the  king's  name,  but 
only  such  as  proceeded  from  the  Swedish  generals. 
In  November,  a  truce  for  the  winter  was  signed 
by  the  two  antagonist  commanders,  Kamenskoi 
and  Adlercreuz.  In  June  of  the  next  year,  1809, 
a  revolution  deposed  Gustavus  IV.,  and  placed 
Charles  XIII.  on  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Alex- 
ander, on  being  applied  to,  refused  to  treat  for 
peace  with  a  government  which  ho  chose  to 
consider  in  an  insecure  state ;  hostilities  recom- 
menced, and  lasted  until  September,  during  which 
the  Swedes  suffered  defeat  in  various  parts  of 
Finland.  The  Treaty  of  Fredrikshanm,  signed  on 
the  17th  of  September  1809,  put  an  end  to  the 
contest,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived  Sweden  of 
some  of  her  most  fertile,  valuable,  and  populous 
provinces.  A  glance  at  the  coloured  map  will 
shew  how  serious  this  loss  must  have  been  to 
Sweden ;  the  provinces  in  question  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  peninsula,  washed  on  two  sides 
by  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  and  the  Gulf  of  Finland ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  that  these  provinces 
were  entered  and  occupied  before  any  declaration 
of  war  between  the  two  states,  the  grasping  spirit 
which  prompted  the  movement  becomes  sufficiently 
manif^ 


After  the  incorporation  of  Finland  with  the 
Russian  Empire,  the  czar  adopted  the  plan  of 
furthering  special  Finnish  -interests  and  Finnish 
nationality,  in  opposition  to  the  Swedish  element, 
as  a  means  of  weakening  the  hold  of  Sweden 
on  the  affections  of  the  people.  Severity  against 
the  Swedes,  clemency  towards  the  Fins ;  rigorous 
exclusion  of  Swedish  books,  with  a  comparatively 
liberal  enoourag^oient  of  Finnish  literature — these 
were  the  tactics  adopted  by  Alexander.  In  the 
years  which  elapsed  between  the  Peace  of 
Fredrikshanm  and  the  war  of  1853,  the  Fin- 
landers  gradually  formed  themselves,  politically 
speaking,  into  three  parties.  One  group,  small, 
but  influential  on  account  of  social  position, 
looked  back  with  regret  to  the  severance  of  the 
old  Swedish  ties:  this  was  the  Swedish  party. 
Another  group,  comprising  nearly  all  the  public 
functionaries,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  Russia, 
felt,  or  affected  to  feel,  proud  of  the  annexation 
of  their  country  to  the  czar's  dominions :  this  was 
the  Russian  party.  The  third  group,  comprising 
the  main  body  of  the  nation,  although  more 
favourably  disposed  towards  Sweden  than  towards 
Russia,  did  not  desire  a  return  to  their  former 
condition  as  dependents  on  Sweden ;  they  would 
rather  form,  if  it  were  practicable,  a  state  governed 
by  themselves,  a  nationality  of  Fins :  this  was  the 
Finnish  party.  Another  peculiarity  in  the  relations 
between  the  several  countries  north  of  the  Baltic 
needs  to  be  noticed.  Norway,  although  joined 
politically  to  Sweden  since  1814,  is  jealous  of  any 
superiority  in  the  latter  power ;  Norway  is  not  a 
province  of  Sweden,  but  both  are  kingdoms  under 
one  king ;  and  the  Norwegians  would  object  to  the 
acquisition  by  Sweden  of  Finland,  4)ecause  it  would 
disturb  the  balance  between  the  two  countries, 
rendering  Swedish  power  too  preponderant  over 
Norwegian.  Norway  has  its  own  constitution,  its 
own  parliament  or  storthing ;  and  even  so  late  as 
1854,  its  legislature  voted  the  abolition  of  the 
office  of  stadtholder,  because  such  an  office  seemed 
to  imply  that  Norway  was  a  province  of  Sweden, 
instead  of  being  an  independent  country,  attached 
to  Sweden  only  by  the  personal  union  in  the 
crown.  When  the  union  took  place  in  1814, 
Finland  did  not  belong  to  Sweden ;  and  the 
Norwegians  have  ever  since  regarded  with  uneasi- 
ness any  prospective  strengthening  of  Sweden  that 
might  invest  her  with  too  great  a  predominance 
over  Norway. 

These  Swedish  peculiarities  have  had  their  due 
effect  When  England  and  France  declared  war 
against  Russia  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  planned 
a  Baltic  campaign,  it  was  natural  to  inquire  what 
part  Sweden  would  take  in  the  contest.  Prussia 
and  Denmark,  it  was  speedily  evident,  would 
remain  neutral  as  long  as  possible ;  but  Sweden, 
remembering  how  Russia  had  deprived  her  of  so 
valuable  a  portion  of  her  dominions,  might  pos- 
sibly have  desired  to  aid  in  humbling  her  i»oud 
neighbour.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Swedish 
party  in  Finland,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  limited 
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in  number ;  the  Norw^^ans  woqM  alFonl  no 
WQixtettonoe  to  the  sprmd  of  Hw^ah  power, 
unitm  it  t'ouM  be  regarded  as  Korwegian  power 
Abo ;  whik  the  king  and  tk^  court  hud  little 
[W!n»oTjal  incHimtion  for  a  contest  with  the  great 
OMf,  The  crcwn-pritice,  it  is  true,  was  with  the 
AJIies  ill  sentiment ;  while  the  Swedish  people 
felt  &  Bympathy  willi  the  liberal  ideas  of  the 
Weft,  rather  than  with  the  degratling  serfdom  of 
(ha  Emt  J  but  tbiA  was  not  enoug:ii  to  induce 
ihti  Swedes  to  druw  the  sword.  If  Sweden  had 
joiiied  the  AUUiH,  and  the  AUm  hftd  failed  in 
lirmging  Hiissift  lo  moderate  termi^  the  full 
vengeance  of  the  e/ar  might  afterwards  Lave 
fkOcn  on  bis  Scandinavian  iieighhour.  In  April 
18Mj  when  the  ^inestion  of  peace  or  war  was  in 
trerj  Swt-nle's  mouth,  a  Stockholm  newspaper, 
the  Afiotihiad  (*  Evening  Sheet'),  replying  to  some 
timid  :vr;jTiments  urged  by  another  jonma^  the 
Sf.  /Swedish  Nowi*)»  maintained 

tluir  ut  reasonably  mid  advantageously 

iiiIl'  w  III  !  •  1.^  Western  Powers  against  Russia,  and 
gavt  li  1 11  rtleularB  concerning  ti)e  state  of  the 
gi^ril  j  limy  at  that  time*  iweden,  without 
iDcludiiji^  Xurway^  had  upon  the  war-footing  &6,*KH) 
lafantry,  6564  cavalr) %  and  441  (J  artillery — making 
a  twtal  of  £14,980  men  \  to  which  M'as  added  8000 
njilitia  in  (k^tJiland^  and  13^0Ch>  reserves— raising 
the  total  to  about  1  lf*/)00. 

Tho  Swedish  government,  however,  remjiined 
nimtral ;  and  the  year  1654  was  destined  to 
iritiiess  the  saihng  of  a  formidable  English  and 
Fnmch  armament  to  the  Baltic,  with  hostile 
hitent  agiunst  Russia,  but  on  terms  of  amity^ — or 
«t  l«ftiit  neutrality— with  tliree  other  Baltic  powers, 
6ir«deD,  Denmark,  and  Prussia. 


ri^BETS    DESFATCHID    BY    THE    WEBTEB?f 

FOWERf, 

The  fleets  of  1854  differed  i^'om  any  the  world 

Uad  yet  accn,  in  the  tast  employment  of  steam- 
|K>wer,     The  mighty  agency  w^hieh   the   genius 
of  Wfltt  had  brought  to  so  much  perfection^  was 
^I'ijli^i]    fii    the   commercial   marine   before    the 
of  Europe  thought  i>roper  to  bring 
Uuu  fur  ships^f-war. 
I  ill j;  though  barely  succejssful^  expo- 

^hi!  .  ^mall  boats  aided  by  Bteam-power, 

b)  uf  d*Auxeron  in  1774  on  the  Seinej 

%  J  ..V.  i;i  1775  on  the  same  river,  and  by 
tlus  ^tanpM>  do  Jouilroy  in  1781  on  the  Sa5ne ; 
the  hum  bio  attempt  at  steam-nangntion  on  the 
li^aware  hj  Fiteh,  in  1763,  with  paddles  instead 
*jf  paddlo- wheels ;  the  experiment  of  Eumsey  on 
the  Fotoniae,  in  1787^  by  forcing  a  stream  of  water 
in  at  the  bows  and  tint  at  the  stem  of  the  vessel ; 
the  niimatui'e  steam- voyage,  with  one  paddle  in 
tbt  •  •'  "f  the  boat,  in  Dalswinton  Lake  by 
Pfc'  ''^T   in    l7ttS;   the    duck-feet    paddle 

rtnatn  botii  tried  by  Earl  Stanhope  in  1795  [ 
iSjmington'a  »t<'am*tug  on  tlie  Fortli  and  Clyde 


Canal  in  1€0S;  Fulton's  small  steamer  on  the 
Seine  in  J  803 ;  Evans's  steam-dredger,  tried  on 
the  Amcriean  rivers  in  1804— all  served  as  pre- 
parations for  the  comtnerdat  era  in  the  history 
of  steam-navigation.  Iliis  commercial  era  may  be 
said  to  have  commencetl  when^  in  1807,  Fulton 
conveyed  passengers  150  miles  on  the  Hudsoiii 
from  New  York  to  Albany,  Then  ensued  Stevens*i 
voyage  from  New  York  to  tlie  Delaware  in  1807j 
the  ilrst  steam- voyage  on  the  open  sea  i  the  achieve- 
ment of  Henry  Bell's  Httle  Comet  steamer,  which 
piled  between  Glasgow  and  Helensburgh  in  1812 ; 
the  plying  of  the  firft  steam -Ixjat  on  thcThamea  in 
1813;  the  gradual  establishment  of  river-steamers 
on  the  Dee,  Tay,  Trent,  Humber,  Mersey,  Avon, 
Severn,  Orwell,  Forth,  Blackwater,  and  other 
streams ;  the  extension  of  this  wonderful  maritime 
improvement  to  nearly  aU  the  principal  countries 
ID  the  world  ;  the  commencement  of  the  Irish 
Channel  trandt  by  the  M^  Roj^  in  1818,  between 
Greenock  and  Belfast ;  the  first  trip  of  the  Grmt 
W^Mem  aeroES  the  Atlantic;  the  rapid  extension 
of  oeean-steaming  i  the  improvements  consequent 
on  the  use  of  the  screw*|«ropeller — these  were  the 
successive  stepa  in  tlie  commercial  history  of 
Reamers;  and  it  wa^  not  until  a  great  advance 
had  been  made  in  the  system,  that  goTemments 
ventured  to  apply  steam-power  to  their  men-of- 
war. 

The  screw-propeller  can  be  used  bs  an  au^iary 
to  sails  ;  it  leaves  the  centre  of  a  tbip  less  encum^ 
bered  by  machinery  than  paddltswheels ;  and  for 
these,  as  well  as  other  reas4Lins,  the  m^rew  has 
gradually  acquired  an  ascendancy  over  the  paddle 
in  the  English  navy,  except  for  small  steamerB. 
The  steAniers-of-war  alone,  besides  the  satling' 
veselsj  constitute  a  fomiidable  fleet,  r>n  the 
1st  of  January  1854^  just  before  the  declaration 
of  war^  the  N^etry  Lift  gave  a  table  of  301  sailing- 
ships  in  the  r^jyal  navy,  carrying  11,397  guns; 
77  screw*Bteamer3|  of  26^534  aggregate  horse-power, 
and  carrying  33  SS  guns ;  and  113  paddle-steamers, 
of  27,820  horse-power,  and  518  guns.  To  these 
were  to  be  added  14  sailing-ships  and  21  steamers 
building,  to  carry  respectively  1092  and  1038  guns. 
The  grand  total  gave  more  than  520  shipft»of-war, 
carrying  not  less  than  17,fKX)  guns — about  33  guns 
each  on  an  average,*    The  Narjt  List  recorded,  at 

*  ThD  4Mrtlmtion,  la  rttpcet  to  iUe«  or  ablp^,  Indlt  «na  VulldJaf  i 
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the  same  time,  as  the  number  of  efiective  officers 
in  the  nav}'  (excluding  half- pay  and  retired 
officers),  35  admirals,  41  Tice-admirals,  207  rear- 
admirals,  652  captains,  1082  commanders,  1952 
lieutenants,  589  masters,  315  mates,  besides  sur- 
geons, chaplains,  instructors,  <S:c.  The  officers  of 
marines  numbered  802  effective  in  different  grades. 
The  manning  for  the  actual  fleet,  according  to  the 
Budget  of  1854,  comprised  about  43,000  seamen 
and  boys,  and  8000  marines,  besides  a  reserve  body 
of  marines  in  dep6t ;  but  this  was  afterwards 
considerably  augmented. 

Shortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
the  English  government  had  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  customary  mode  of  manning  the  royal 
navy,  with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  such 
improvements  as  might  be  practicable.  Under  the 
plan  until  then  followed  there  were  certainly  many 
defects.  Sailors  were  accustomed  to  be  entered  oil 
the  books  of  particular  ships  selected  by  them- 
selves, nominally  for  five  years*,  but  practically  for 
three  years'  service— except  when  on  foreign  ser- 
vice, where  the  duty  was  sometimes  of  more  than 
three  years*  duration.  After  the  expiry  of  the 
period,  the  ship  was  '  paid  off,*  and  the  men  dis- 
banded, notwithstanding  the  expense,  time,  and 
trouble  bestowed  in  training  them.  Many  of  the 
men  thu^  discharged  never  returned  to  the  British 
navy ;  some  entered  foreign  service ;  some  aban- 
doned the  seafaring-life  altogether.  The  remainder, 
returning  to  duty  in  the  Queen's  fleet,  did  so  at 
periods  dictated  by  their  own  inclination  or  con- 
venience, and  not  by  any  regard  to  the  wants 
of  the  service.  This  desultory  system,  or  rather 
want  of  system,  became  a  cause  of  much  embar- 
rassment and  expense  in  conducting  the  ordinary 
duties  of  the  naval  service;  creating  uncertainty 
as  to  the  period  at  which  ships  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  for  sea ;  and  involving  danger 
in  the  event  of  any  political  necessity  for  the 
sudden  equipment  of  a  fleet.  On  the  26th  of 
July  1852,  the  Admiralty  appointed  a  committee 
to  consider  this  subject.  The  committee — consisting 
of  Admiral  Sir  William  Parker,  Admiral  Fan- 
shawe,  Captain  Dundas,  Captain  Richards,  and 
Captain  Shepherd — made  a  Report  on  the  14th 
of  February  1853,  in  which  the  results  of  the 
inquiries  were  embodied.*  Their  inquiries  ranged 
over  eleven  subjects — the  entry  and  training  of 
boys  and  seamen,  and  the  periods  of  service  for 
which  they  are  engaged;  whether,  and  by  what 
means,  the  periods  of  service  could  be  advanta- 
geously extended  ;  the  practicability  ot  permanently 
retaining  the  services  of  boys  and  seamen,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  royal  marines,  instead  of  dis- 
charging them  after  three  years*  service ;  whether 
a  period  of  service  abroad  might  usefully  be 
followed  by  a  period  of  service  at  home,  in  the 
coast-guard,  dock-yards,  or  home-ports;  whether 
a  reserve  of  seamen  could  be  organised  to  remain 
in  England ;  whether  the  means  exist  of  raising 

*  Parliamentary  Papers.  ISfiS.    No.  173. 


a  large  body  of  seamen  suddenly,  if  any  exigency 
arose  ;  whether  the  rates  of  pay,  prize-money,  and 
bounty,  might  not  advantageously  be  raised ; 
whether  the  treatment  of  petty-officers  and  seamen- 
gunners  might  not  be  improved ;  whether  any 
extension  might  be  made  in  the  award  of  good- 
conduct  badges  and  of  pensions ;  whether  there 
could  be  an  entry  of  seamen  into  the  coast-guard 
and  the  dock-yards  ;  and  whether  the  privileges  of 
Greenwich  Hospital  might  be  made  more  accept- 
able to  the  men.  In  short,  the  practical  question 
was — how  to  induce  seamen  to  enter,  and  to 
remain  in  the  royal  navy,  in  which  the  advantages 
to  the  sailor  are  less  than  in  those  of  some  foreign 
countries.  On  all  these  points  the  committee 
reported  at  considerable  length,  making  a  large 
number  of  suggestions  for  the  future  manning  of 
the  navy.  The  piincipal  result  arrived  at  was, 
that  the  navy  should  be  permanent,  like  the  army 
and  the  marines.  Increased  pay  and  advantages 
being  necessary  to  induce  seamen  to  consent  to 
longer  service,  a  larger  outlay  would  be  called  for. 
The  Admiralty,  therefore,  in  approving  the  plan, 
applied  to  the  Treasury  in  March  1853  for  their 
sanction  to  this  increased  expenditure.  This 
increase,  for  a  certain  specified  number  of  officers 
and  seamen,  was  estimated  at  about  £140,000  per 
annum  beyond  the  expenditure  of  previous  years. 
An  Order  in  Council  was  issued  on  the  1st  of  April 
1853,  giving  effect  to  the  greater  part  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee.  One  recommendation 
had  been,  that  the  chief-gunners,  chief-boatswains, 
and  chief-carpenters  in  the  royal  navy,  on  account 
of  their  responsible  positions  and  faithftil  service, 
should  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  non-com- 
missioned officers  in  the  army — ^that  is,  should  be 
eligible  to  the  rank  of  commissioned  officers  for 
gallant  conduct.**^ 

These  new  arrangements  connected  with  the 
manning  of  the  British  navy,  were  being  gradually 
carried  into  effect  at  the  period  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Russian  war. 

*  The  following  list,  from  the  Order  in  Council  abore  mentioned, 
shows  how  large  is  the  number  of  gradations  and  deidgnations  under 
the  rank  of  chief-gunner,  chief-boatswain,  and  chief-carpenter,  in  the 
British  nary  :— 

Chief  Petty-offieen. 
Kaster  at  Annii.  Chief-quartermaster. 

Chief-gunner's  Mate.  Chief-carpenter's  Mate. 

Chief-boatswain's  Mate.  Seamen's  Schoolmaster. 

Chief-captain  of  the  Forecastle.     Ship's  Steward. 
Admiral^s  Cockswain.  Ship's  Cook. 

Ut  C3a$8  WorUng  Petty-officen. 

Ship's  ConMral.  Captain  of  the  After-^oard. 

Guxmer's  Mate.  Captahi  of  the  Hold. 

Boatswain's  Mate.  Sallmakcr. 

Captain's  Cockswain.  Kopemaker. 

Captain  of  the  Forecastle.  Carpenter's  Mate. 

Quartermaster.  Calker. 

Cockswain  of  the  Launch.  Blacksmith. 

Captain  of  the  Main-top.  Leading  Stoker. 
Captain  of  the  Fore-top. 

2d  CloM  Working  Petty-cfficen, 

Cockswain  of  the  Barge.  Painter. 

Cockswain  of  the  Pinnace.  Musician. 

Captain  of  the  Mast.  Head  Krooman. 

2d  Captain  of  the  Forecastle.  2d  Captain  nf  the  Fore-top. 

2d  Captain  of  the  Main-top.  Yeoman  of  the  Signals. 

Cockswain  of  the  Cutter.  2d  Captain  of  the  After-guard. 

Cooper.  Captain  of  the  Mizun-top. 

Armourer.  SaUmakcr'a  Mate. 
Cftlker'8  Mate. 
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WJjeo  tlic  dcspatdi  t>f  a  furmiUable  fleet  to  the 

altic  waa  onltrcd^  the  fuiiimand  wag  pvew   to 

Ldmir^l    Sir   ChArk^    Napier,   whose   h:>Dg   and 

fiJJiant  Bervices  in  various  part^  of  the  world  ha«l 

hr  him  i*  bi^cfh  repuUtion.  Indeed,  the  dolight 

ffhich  tho  a|>jK^intmoiit  was  hailed  was  ratber 

•jToua    til    the   veteran  himself;  since  the   dia- 

ppniutiijeot  wctald  be  the  greater  if  drcnmstances 

irjuld    prevent   him    from  achiovhig  any  great 

t^lt^.     During  a  period  of  no  less  than  fift^-four 

firs^  XapieT  ha^l    been    Ijattling   either   against 

antagomst^  or  against  wiud%  and  waves, 


and  storms.  As  a  volunteer  in  the  Martin  and  the 
Hoiowu;  m  a  niidshiptnan  in  the  Gr^yh<^uft(jl ;  au 
a  Heu tenant  during  a  short  perind  ;  as  a  eom- 
Tnajidei*in  ihol^uitusk  and  the  litxruit ;  as  a  captain 
in  tbe  Fiiriett4^  and  tlie  Eur^ahis — the  gallant 
oflicer  liad  seen  service  in  dmost  every  part  of  tho 
world^  even  before  the  peace  of  1815.  Fourteen 
years  of  peace  left  him  witliout  employment ;  but 
in  IS 29  he  commeneed  a  new  career;  ho  was  for 
three  years  captain  of  the  G<thtm ;  lie  then  com- 
manded Don  Pedro's  fleet  in  tlio  contest  againat 
Don  Miguel  concerning  tlic  crown  of  rortugal ; 


8m  CuAMi,t:»  ^ AH w,— From  i  FbotogTipU  hy  Uayill 


as  TOToiiiudore,  be  rendered  hrilliant 
^niee  under  Admiral  Btopford  ofl'  the  coast  of 
jfria.  This  last  aehievenient  won  for  him  the 
bnuurs  of  a  K.C.B*  and  an  aid-de-camp  to  the 


i'^-iime-Ti,, 

TdXlead  Kfoomiui. 

■  ni: 

*.                  t  n^^idn*i  Slewjud. 

I  n.ijtii't  Cotik^ 

"hi 

u  'ltd  or  GuTiToom  StewirJ. 

^  Atit^nil-'iiL 

Ward  rtr  GiiBToota  Gcwk. 

Ebl. 

Sut)ordinat<»  Offlwra*  Steward. 

SiilwrdUiBte  OflimrB'  C^k, 

MKlfMilr.. 

SliJp'ft  Steward**  Afaktant* 

^^BKur. 

^^^■l-trinuii 

ti,               fSeok'i  M»t& 

ln^^vw> 

Bfljber. 

€nm. 

M  CtiMd   OrdLDiir^r  S^iaeti  and 

mvQ, 

KtooiuCd. 

m. 

Boy,  lit  dm. 

Boy,  M  Clnm. 

Tlunuiih:  itiA  ihr  inv  cluAccnd  fTKfttflUy,  from  '  Mutf r  at  Afm&* 


Queeii,  and  insignia  from  Russia^  and  Frnssia.  In 
1S4S,  Commodore  Napter  became  rear-Edmiral^ 
and  ill  1853,  vice-admirnl. 

A  trifling  incident^  just  before  the  deportare  of 
Sir  Charles  Napier  for  the  Baltic,  was  a  subject 
of  much  comment  at  the  time,  and  a  cause  of 
mortiflcation  at  a  later  period.  On  tht*  7th  of 
Marchj  the  Eoform  Club  gave  a  dinner  t«  8if 
Cljarlcs  and  to  Her  Majesty's  ministers.  During  the 
customary  health-drinkinp  and  speech-makings'. 
Lord  Palmerston  proposed  the  health  of  the 
admiral.  In  replying,  ^ir  Charles  taid :  *  I 
suppose  we  are  very  nearly  at  war,  I  suppose 
that  when  I  get  to  the  Baltic,  I  shall  have 
an  opportunity  of  declaring  wan*  Sir  James 
Graham,  in  a  eulogistic  fipeech  concerning  Sir 
Cliarles,  used  these  words ;  '  My  gallMit  friend 
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says  that  when  he  gets  into  the  Baltic  he  will 
declare  war ;  I,  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty, 
give  him  mj  free  consent  to  do  so/  It  must  be 
remembered  that  war  had  not  at  that  time  been 
declared  by  England  and  France  against  Russia. 
The  matter  was  noticed  in  parliament,  as  involying 
an  anachronism,  if  nothing  worse ;  and  the  minister 
was  forced  to  take  shelter  under  the  privileges  of 
an  *  after-dinner  speech/  The  indiscreet  oratory 
of  the  eyeniug  was  bitterly  remembered  at  a  later 
period,  when  wrangling  had  succeeded  to  amity 
between  the  two  persons  chiefly  concerned. 

During  the  winter  of  1863-4,  when  it  became 
evident  that  England  and  Franco  would  be 
involved  in  war  with  the  czar,  all  the  British 
naval  arsenals  were  placed  in  a  state  of  activity, 
to  fit  out  a  fleet  for  service  in  the  Baltic. 
Deptford,  Woolwich,  Chatham,  Sheemess,  Ports- 
mouth, Dcvonport,  and  Pembroke,  resounded  with 
the  labours  of  the  artificers  who  were  preparing 
the  huge  vessels  for  sea  ;  while  the  Adm^ty  was 
incessantly  engaged  in  manning  the  ships  as  quickly 
as  they  could  be  placed  in  commission.  The  naval 
resources  of  England  were  never  more  strikingly 
displayed.  While  the  utmost  difficulty  was  expe- 
rienced in  sending  a  small  army  to  Turkey,  the 
early  spring  witnessed  the  completion  of  one  of 
the  finest  fleets  the  world  had  ever  seen ;  and  this, 
too,  in  addition  to  the  large  fleet  sent  to  the 
Black  Sea,  and  to  the  ships  reserved  fbr  home- 
defence  and  other  service. 

The  vessels  destined  for  this  Baltic  war  assem- 
bled at  Spithead;  and  the  review  of  the  fleet 
by  Her  Majesty  was  a  spectacle  worthy  of  the 
queen  of  a  maritime  nation.  A  review  on  the 
same  spot  in  the  previous  August  had  produced 
a  great  impression,  as  a  manifestation  of  the  naval 
power  of  Britain ;  but  the  display  in  March  was 
yet  more  grand.  Sir  Charles  Napier^s  fleet  was 
to  consist  of  about  44  ships-of-war,  manned  by 
upwards  of  22,000  seamen,  mounting  about  2200 
guns,  and  propelled  by  16,000  horse-power  of 
steam.  Only  six  out  of  the  whole  number  were  to 
be  sailing-vessels — the  Neptune^  120;  St  Oeorge, 
120 ;  Prince  Regent^  90 ;  Boscawen,  70 ;  Monarch,  84 ; 
and  Cumberlandf  70— all  the  rest  being  either  screw 
or  paddle  steamers.  It  was  arranged  that  some  of 
these  should  form  a  first  division,  to  start  under 
Sir  Charles  Napier ;  that  others,  as  a  second 
division,  should  follow  under  Admiral  Corry ; 
and  that  the  rest  should  be  subsequently  des- 
patched. Sir  Charles's  division  consisted  entirely 
of  steamers,  sixteen  in  number:  comprising  8 
screw  line-of-battle  ships,  4  screw-frigates,  and  4 
paddle-steamers.*     The  Duke  of  Wellington  and 


*  Screw  Line-of-battle  Shipa. 
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Duke  Of  Wellington,      .       .       .131 

Koval  George,     ....        121 

St  Jean  d' A  ere,  .       .       .101 

Princeaa  Koval 91 

Blenheim,   ' 60 

Hogne, 60 
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Mtn.  Honw^wcr. 

1100  780 

990  400 

900  650 

850  400 

660  4fiO 

660  450 

630  450 

630  450 


the  Royal  Oeorge  were  three-deckers.  Sir  Charles's 
flag  floated  on  the  Duie  of  WelUngton,  Admiral 
Chads's  on  the  Edinburgh,  and  Admiral  Plumridge*s 
on  the  Leopard, 

Of  all  the  ships  borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  ocean 
in  1854,  the  flag-ship  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  exhi- 
bited in  the  most  marked  d^;ree  the  charaoteristics 
of  modem  science  as  applied  to  marine  architecture. 
This  vessel  may  be  said,  indeed,  to  have  altered 
her  very  principle  of  growth  during  her  progress 
towards  maturity,  that  she  might  be  adapted  for 
the  reception  of  the  fruits  of  invention  and  dis- 
covery. Originally  laid  down  at  Pembroke  as 
a  man-of-war  of  12Q  guns,  she  underwent  three 
changes — she  was  cut  in  two  at  the  middle,  and 
lengthened  by  23  feet,  for  the  reception  of  11 
additional  guns;  she  had  a  screw-propeller  fitted 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  power  of  the  sails;  and 
her  launching,  occurring  as  it  did  about  the 
time  of  the  death  of  the  great  warrior,  led  to  a 
change  of  name  from  the  Windsor  CasUe  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Thus  was  produced  the 
majestic  three-decker  of  131  guns — ^having  an 
extreme  length  of  278  feet,  extreme  breadth  of 
60  feet,  and  a  total  weight,  when  fully  equipped 
for  sea,  of  fiOOO  tons.  Such  a  leviathan  had  never 
before  ploughed  the  seas,  for  it  possessed  large 
steam-power  in  addition  to  the  usual  fittings  fbr  a 
sailing  man-of-war  of  the  first  dass.  The  problem 
was  yet  to  be  tdlyed,  how  far  a  vessel  necessarily 
drawing  so  great  a  depth  of  water  would  be  fitted 
for  active  service  in  a  dosed,  shallow,  intricate  sea 
like  the  Baltic. 

Exciting  was  the  day  when  Queen  Victoria 
witnessed  the  departure  of  the  fleet  for  Russian 
waters.  On  the  11th  of  March  1854^  the  shores 
of  Hampshire  and  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were 
crowded  with  thousands  of  eager  spectators,  who 
then  for  the  first  time  witnessed  the  departure  of 
a  large  fleet  destined  to  a  possible  career  of  war 
and  destruction.  The  various  ships  being  assembled 
at  Spithead,  the  Queen  came  from  Osborne  in  the 
Fairy  yacht,  steamed  up  to  the  gigantic  flag-ship, 
received  all  the  principal  officers  on  board  the 
yacht,  and  bade  them  farewell  and  God-speed. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  the  signal  was  given,  and 
the  ships  weighed,  and  sailed  or  steamed  forth. 
The  Royal  Oeorge  led  the  way  ;  then  followed  the 
^  Jean  d^Acre  and  the  Dribune;  to  these  succeeded 
the  ImpMeuse,  Blenheim,  Amphion,  Princess  Rayed, 
and  the  other  ships  in  succession.     Her  Majesty 
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i    Ktnien,   as   soldiers    afloat ;    for    the    discipline 

I    fttrtakes  rather  of  the  military  than  of  the  naval 

character.     Many  of  the  generals  arc  admirals 

j    alio ;  and  the  shi^  are  under  the  coiitix>l  of  the 

'    oommaDdants  of  the  rc8i)ectiTe  fortresses,  to  an 

extent  not  ohscrvahle  in  England  or  France.    It  is 

remarkable  that  the  Russians  have  never  fought 

a  great  naval  battle,  in  the  sense  in  which  the 

Nelsons  and  Howes  would  have  understood  that 

,    tenn.  AVlien  Peter  the  Great  almost  annihilated  the 

Swedish  fleet  in  1715;  when  OrloflF  inflicted  similar 

I    ruin  on  the  Turks  at  Tchesm6  in  1770  ;  when  the 

■    Aoasians,  as  one  of  the  allies,  crushed  the  Turkish 

fleet  at  Xavarino ;  and  when  they  made  the  ruth- 

Jc8  attack  at  Sinope  in  1853 — it  was  in  each  c«ase 

a  (TDsbing  onslaught  with  a  superior  force,  rather 

tban  a  battle  on  equal  terms  fought  out  at  sea.    It 

u  stated  by  Mr  Oliphant,*  as  the  result  both  of  his 

'^■ding  and  of  his  personal  obsen'ations,  that  the 

^oaaian  ships-of-war  are  not  dui-ablc ;  that  pecula- 

t'm  prevails  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  among 

Bussiiui  oflicers ;  that  while  sound  timber  is  paid 

for  \»y  the  government,  green  pine  and  fir  are 

'^'IS^lj^  used,  the  diflferencc  in  value  finding  its 

^*r   into  the  pockets  of  nefarious  contractors  and 

J^»als;  and  that  the  vessels,  imperfectly  built  of 

unpei-fcct  materials,  become  rotten  in  a  few  years 

"^'^somuch  that  Russia  possesses  very  few  ships- 

^"^'^T  that  could  venture  on  a  voyage  round  the 

Cape.     The  worm  called  the  tei-edo  navalis  infests 

mncla.  of  the  timber  with  which  the  ships  are  built ; 

wt   it  is  believed  that  this  worm  is  made  to  bear 

"^*    l>lamc,  not  only  of  the  rot  whicli  it  really 

P'^uces,  but  of  that  more  disgraceful  rot  which 

'^Its  from   official   dishonesty.     The  Emperor 

^iclioigg  expended  such  enormous  sums  on  his 

*"*Mes,  fleets,  and  fortresses,   that   the   national 

^cliequer  could  not  support  the  pressure  of  an 

^equate    remuneration    for    personal    ser>'ice3 ; 

I    *l^ia<wt  all  the  officials,  in  the  various  grades,  were 

^derpaid  in  respect  to  emolument;   they  could 

^ot  maintain   a  position   as   gentlemen    on   the 

^^^cognised  salaries  of  their  respective  offices,  and 

^cre  hence  driven  to  the  adoption  of  crooked 

^^ieans  to  enhance  their  incomes.    Jobbing  and 

Official  dishonesty  were  almost  inevitable  consc- 

^aenccs.    Wherever  such  is  the  case,  the  lowest 

grades,  the  unofficial,  ultimately  bear  the  seventy 

of  the  burden ;  and  thus,  in  Russia  as  in  Turkey, 

the  common  soldiers  and  the  poor  peasants  sufibr 

incalculable  miseries  from   the   peculations    and 

tyranny  of  their  superiors.    This  is  one  of  the  few 

points  in  which  the  dominion  of  the  czar  and  that 

of  the  sultan  approach  to  parallelism:    neither 

despot  is  so  fortunate  as  to  be  surrounded  by  honest 

officials. 

Anterior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the 
whole  naval  force  of  Russia  was  divided  into  the 
Blue,  Red,  and  White  fleets  or  sc|uadrons — the 
first  stationed  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  second  in  the 
Baltic^  and  the  third  in  the  White  Sea.    The  few 
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ships  near  Kamtchatka  were  too  limited  in  number 
to  bo  separately  grouped.  The  Black  Sea  and 
the  Baltic  fleets  were  each  in  two  divisions,  and 
each  division  comprised  two  vessels  of  the  first 
class,  six  of  tho  second,  six  frigates,  two  corvettes, 
and  several  steamers.  So  far  as  organisation  went, 
the  fleets  were  strictly  disciplined ;  and  if  the  ships 
and  the  seamen  had  been  eft'ective,  the  naval  forces 
of  Russia  would  really  have  been  formidable.  Of 
the  sliips,  a  little  has  just  been  said ;  of  the  seamen, 
there  is  much  evidence  agahist  their  efficiency. 
*  Russia  waut^  the  first  vital  element  for  a  navy 
— seamen.  The  reason  of  this  is  simple  enough — 
she  possesses  [comparatively]  no  merchant-navy. 
The  population  of  Finland,  Courland,  Livonia,  and 
Esthonia  does  not  amount  to  more  than  1,500,000 
inhabitants ;  that  of  the  Black  Sea  provinces  does 
not  exceed  500,000 :  it  is  therefore  only  from  this 
limited  number — most  of  whom,  too,  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture — that  Russia  can  raise  her 
levies.  Even  those  who  are  sailors  arc  engaged"  in 
the  coasting-trade,  which  they  follow  in  the  day- 
time alone,  sheltering  themselves  Jit  night  behind 
the  girdle  of  islands  and  eyots  which  line  all  tho 
Russian  coast.  To  man  its  ships,  tho  Russian 
govei-nment  is  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  inha- 
bitants  of  the  interior  of  the  country.  In  this  way 
it  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  formed  an  army  of 
sailors,  who  are  frightened  at  the  sea,  which  the 
majority  of  them  never  saw  before.  The  levies 
for  the  navy,  like  those  for  the  army,  are  composed 
of  tlie  strangest  and  most  heterogeneous  elements ; 
and  it  is  therefore  a  very  difficult  task  to  prepare 
them  for  the  rough  calling  for  which  they  are 
intended.  Neither  the  whip  nor  the  knout  will  ever 
be  able  to  bend  the  Russian  to  tliis  kind  of  service : 
the  cold  and  fanatical  indiiference  of  the  Russian 
soldier  on  land,  before  hundreds  of  cannon  1>elching 
out  death,  abandons  him  entirely  on  board  a  ship. 
Like  the  Arab  and  the  Pei-sian,  the  Cossack  and 
tlie  Tatar,  he  has  a  profound  feeling  of  horror  for 
the  sea.  Besides  this,  he  is  destitute  of  vigour, 
idle,  and  without  muscular  strength ;  for  the 
muscles  beneath  his  flabby  skin,  so  often  lacerated 
by  the  rod,  arc  not  ca[)able  of  any  great  exertion. 
An  Enghshman  or  Frenchman  is  two  or  three 
times  stronger,  and  more  active  in  his  movements. 
A  Russian  ship,  consequently,  requires  twice  as 
many  men  as  one  of  our  vessels  does  to  make  up 
it^  full  complement.  Again,  it  is  not  on  board  a 
number  of  j>ontoons,  imprisoned  in  the  ice  or  laid 
up  in  dock  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  that 
sailors  are  formed,  or  crews  receive  the  practical 
instruction  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  ac- 
quire. Every  year  the  Baltic  is  blocked  up  by  tho 
ice  from  the  month  of  Octolwr  to  the  end  of  April, 
at  least;  even  the  Black  Sea  is  not  always  free 
from  a  similar  obstruction ;  wliile,  during  the 
summer,  the  navigation  of  both  seas  is  so  danger- 
ous and  so  difiicult,  that  there  is  a  ukase  punishing 
with  degradation  and  death  every  officer  who  has 
not  returned  with  his  vessel  before  the  equinoxes^ 
or  who  ha'^)peus  to  lose  it  from  stress  of  weather. 
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In  addition  to  all  these  considerations,  good  sailors 
are  formed  only  by  long  voyages;  and,  I  repeat, 
the  Russians  of  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Baltic,  are  employed  merely  in  the  coasting- 
trade/ ♦ 

It  remained  to  be  seen  whether  the  naval 
encounters  of  1854  in  the  Baltic  would  tell  in 
fiftvour  of  the  soldier-sailors  who  manned  the 
Russian  fleet. 


PROCEBDINbfl    OF    THE    ALLIES    IN    THE 
BALTIC. 

Although  the  Allied  fleets  entered  the  Baltic 
early  in  April,  the  sea  was  not  yet  fitted  for  navi- 
gation by  large  ships,  owing  to  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  ice  of  winter  clings  to  the  ports 
and  inlets.  Cronstadt,  the  island-fortress  which 
guards  St  Petersburg  and  the  Neva,  was  naturally 
the  point  to  which  the  attention  of  the  two  admirals 
was  mainly  directed ;  and  this  island,  together  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  were  known  to  be  encum- 
bered with  ice  at  the  time.  A  table,  published  in 
1854,t  shews  for  a  period  of  136  years— fh)m  1718 
to  1853— the  dates  of  the  opening  and  closing 
of  the  river  Neva.  The  dates  are  in  the  Old 
Style,  according  to  Russian  usage ;  but  by  adding 
twelve  days,  they  are  accommodated  to  the  New 
Style,  as  used  in  England.  In  no  case  did  the 
opening  of  the  Neva  occur  till  April ;  most  of  the 
openings  were  in  the  third  or  fourth  week  of  that 
month ;  while  some  were  retarded  until  May.  The 
closing  begins  generally  some  time  in  November. 
The  ice  lingers  around  Cronstadt  nearly  a  week 
later  than  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva,  insomuch 
that  the  month  of  May  is  in  most  years  fairly 
advanced  before  the  vicinity  of  that  fortress  can 
be  safely  approached  by  large  ships.  This  icy 
fringe- work  is  present  during  about  150  days  in 
each  year. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  did  the  Allied  admirals 
advance,  watchful  of  shoals  in  one  part,  and  of  ice 
in  another.  Of  the  enemy,  there  was  rather  a  fear 
that  he  would  not  be  met  with ;  the  seamen  were 
eager  for  an  encounter;  but  it  began  already  to 
be  suspected  that  the  Russian  ships  would  shelter 
behind  stone-fortresses.  To  many,  even  among 
the  educated  oflScers,  the  expedition  partook  of  the 
nature  of  a  voyage  of  discovery,  or  at  least  of 
exploration  in  a  little-known  region.  *  The  Baltic 
had  entered  little  into  our  speculations  as  a  seat 
of  war,  and  was  to  ships  of  the  navy  almost 
a  mare  ignotum.  Merchant-vessels  had  traversed 
it  backwards  and  forwards,  and  visited  all  its 
different  ports  with  their  cargoes  ;  but  the  profes- 
sional knowledge  of  its  waters  and*  shores  was 
very  small,  and  derived  chiefly  from  foreign 
charts.  The  men  of  the  last  war,  depending 
chiefly  on  their  seamanship  and  enterprise,  had 
added  little  to  our  scientific  information  on  the 

*  Germain  de  LagnT. 
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subject,  and  left,  as  the  result  of  their  experience^ 
only  the  warnings  of  disaster  and  a  few  oral  records. 
The  high  hopes,  therefore,  which  followed  the 
departure  of  the  first  Baltic  fleet,  must  have  been 
dashed  by  a  fear  that  some  of  those  magnificent 
ships  might  return  no  more.'*  The  merchants 
engaged  in  the  Baltic  trade  do  indeed  know  the 
perils  of  that  region— taught,  as  they  have  been, 
by  costly  experience.  In  a  series  of  years  imme- 
diately preceding  tlie  war,  the  vessels  which  passed 
the  Sound,  either  inwards  or  outwards,  numbered 
no  less  than  15,000  annually,  of  which  nearly  one- 
fourth  were  British.  Never  did  a  year  pass  without 
many  of  these  ships  being  wrecked.  The  Baltic 
navigators  have  found  the  most  dangerous  pmLtA, 
in  so  far  as  regards  wrecking  on  the  coast,  to  be 
— ^Sandhammer  and  Falsterb9,  near  the  southern 
extremity  of  Sweden ;  the  cast  coast  of  the  island 
of  Gothland;  the  Aland  Islands;  the  Dager  Ort, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  and  a 
hazardous  shoal  between  Christian ia  and  Gothen- 
borg.  Any  criticism  on  naval  manoeuvres  in  the 
Baltic  would  be  unjust,  which  did  not  take  into 
account  the  perils  of  such  a  sea  to  bulky  ships 
drawing  so  great  a  depth  of  water  as  those  in 
Sir  Charles  Napier's  fleet. 

The  Czar  Nicholas,  naturally  expecting  that  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  containing  Cronstadt  and  the 
approach  to  St  Petersburg,  would  be  visited  by  tiio 
English  and  French  fleets,  was  not  slow  to  prepare 
defensively  for  such  a  contingency.  As  early  as 
November  in  the  previous  year,  the  formation  of 
twenty  Finnish  battalions  of  troops  had  been 
ordered— to  be  dressed  and  equipped  by  the 
districts  which  provided  them,  but  armed  from  the 
arsenals  at  Sveaborg.  At  the  same  time,  defensive 
works  were  commenced -at  various  points  along  the 
coast,  where  a  landing  might  be  apprehended; 
and  hospitals  and  lazarettos  were  established  at 
a  distance  of  a  few  miles  inland.  The  military 
road  from  St  Petersburg  to  Helsingfors,  which 
crosses  much  marshy  ground,  was  supplied  with 
formidable  batteries  at  certain  points — insomuch 
that  the  swamps  and  the  guns  together  might 
check  the  progress  of  an  invading  army  along 
that  route.  The  wonderful  defences  at  Sveaborg 
and  Helsingfors  were  still  further  strengthened. 
The  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  second  son  of  the 
czar,  visited  all  the  strong  positions  in  the  gulf  in 
February  1854,  in  order  that,  when  the  expected 
declaration  of  war  should  arrive,  no  weak  points 
might  be  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 

It  was  a  Swedish  and  Danish  holiday-trip  to 
steam  forth  and  witness  the  passage  of  the  mighty 
fleets  into  the  Baltic.  Lines  of  steamers  ply 
between  different  ports  on  the  Norwegian,  Swedish, 
Danish,  and  Prussian  coasts ;  and  many  of  these 
steamers  bore  extra  numbers  of  passengers,  incited 
by  curiosity  to  see  the  novel  and  imposing  display. 
On  some  occasions,  a  party  of  visitors,  from  MalmS 
or  Gothenborg,  or  other  port,  would  be  admitted 
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board  one  of  the  ^gantic  shipBi  wher@  thejr 
ren»  speedily  lost  in  mlminition  at  the  wanders 
mudrm  war  icrcw-stciitner ;  and  on  all  these 
'   i  wi»h«i*  for  the  All bs  accompanied 

blv  iu  .ipril,  a  report  obtained  carrencj  that 
Russian  srpmdrou  had  hc«n   seen   somewhere 
(titrtj  of  the  Baltitj;  and  this  report  had 
IV  of  hatfteniutf   the   movements   of    Bir 

t/tai'ici?  Napior  and  his  fleet  from  Kibgo  Baj* 
"bwards  the  east  If  mich  a  squadron  had  really 
sea,  however,  it  mnst  hare  returned  to 
good  time  for  lis  oivn  safety:  the  Alliee 
nothing  of  it.  Rear  *  admiral  Plumridge, 
the  Lmparii^  Imp^ricii^^\  Trtbun^y  and 
If,  was  deta<?hed  from  tlie  main  fleet,  on  a 
^  expetUtion  tip  the  Gnlfs  of  Bothnia 
[iland  aa  far  as  the  ieo  would  permit,  lie 
nabloi  to  send  hack  word  to  Sir  Obarleft, 
pren  Rnssiai*  Ime-of-hattle  ships  and  one 
wen>  huTj^n  in  at  Heist ngfiirs.  On  the 
ccipt  rif  this  intolhgciice*,  April  12thp  Kapler 
jiail  with  6ftceiJ  vessels  in  the  direction  of  the 
ulf  of  Finlatid.  Tho  courts  of  Bwcflen  and 
enmark  liad  by  that  time  announced  dearly 
ct>nrso  they  would  follow  in  the  deUcatc 
of  Baltic  affhirs,  wherchy  the  Briti:?!! 
•vd  kuew  tr)  what  eictent  bo  might  Rp[iroaeh 
fV  -  Mie  two  courts,  having  detennined 
iy  nculral^  forhade  the  entmiic^  of 
u<  [ud  ticct  liehind  the  defences  at  Wax- 
Kahohn,  Karlskroaa,  and  otlier  spc€dicd 
t;  Lmt  fadlHics  were  to  be  alfbrded  in  all  the 
of  the  neutrul  (towers  for  the  purchase  of 
and  8tore.<*  UJ  tlio  fieels,  except  articles 
and  fvf  wfir, 
Sen  Hir  Ctiarle*}  ??^apier  ihus  beg^an  to  muvo 
\,  in  the  middle  of  April,  his  arniameut 
I  to  nearly  forty  ships,  of  which 
were  screw- steamers.  The  whcde 
on  Liiard  ubuut  1700  gunf  and  18,CM.10  men  ; 
I'o rry,  Pltjrnridgo^  and  Chads  ns  the  three 
"^  Jh  under  Napier,  But  from  that  time,  it 
rlom  that  all  the  ships  were  ajKemhled  at 
f  near  one  quit ;  spwijd  expeditions  being  always 
nsii'jTL  s.  h\  dctuched  portions  of  the  fleet 

ilect,  commandiL^l  by  A'^iee-admiral 

_',.  ...ne5,  comprised  about  twenty-four 

The  coniniander  hoisted  !ils  flag  on  the 

;   while    Rear-admiral    Penaud,    second 

ani%   siailod  in  the  Dug^teMlin.     Unlike 

anna  men  t»  this  Frcneh  fleet  t^iok  out 

l>ody  of  infantry  and  another  of  artillery^ 

»r  |vroe<pc€iive  land-servtce,    Thi*se  varicms 
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ships  joined  Sir  Charles  Napier's  fleet  at  different 
times  and  different  places. 

TMien  the  hoge  y ossein  had  bec^^me  dlsentanglcii 
from  the  intrieaey  of  Kiogc  Bay,  they  passed  tho 
island  of  Bombolm  to  tLe  larger  island  of  Ootli- 
land.     Here  the  bulk  of  the  tieet  remained  some 
time,  while  detached  vessel*  saihvl  or  steamed  on 
particular  service — mostly  to  reconnoitre  the  coasia 
and  the  varions  ports.     At  the  extreme  point  of 
the  peninsula,  wbicb  maybe  said  to  separate  the 
Gulf  of  T^othiua  fivnn  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  is  the 
promontorjr  of  Han  go  Udd  or  Han  go  Hcatl ;  this, 
as  in  some  sort  guarding  the  entrance  to  the  Gidf 
of  Finland,  had  been  fortified  by  the  Russians,  and^ 
as  a  matter  of  course,  attraeted  the  aftcntinrr  nf 
ibe  Allies,    To wai'ds  this  important  he,n 
Charles  moved  hia  tJect  early  in  May,  (!■ 
mngle  shtps  north  and  ea^st  of  it     A  smart  atisur 
occurred  on  the  19th,  under  the  management  of 
Captain  Yelvertou  in  the  Arro^^nt^  and  Captain 
Hall  (who  had  won  distinction  a  few  years  earlier 
in  the  Cliinese  War)  in  the  Hf!c!a — ^both  steamers. 
The  two  vessels  steametl  np  a  small  flrth  which 
bounds  the  Hango    peninsula  on  the  east,  and 
which  is  marked  at  the  entrance  hj  the  town  of 
Bkness  or  Eknas,    Yelverton  and  Hall  dcternntjcd 
to  capture  one,  at  least,  of  three  large  laflen  Rus* 
Stan  merchant-Tcssels  which  were  lying  at  anchor 
in  Ekncss  Bay ;  hut  the  w^holc  coast  was  bristling 
with  defences — a  sandbank-battery  in  one  place, 
a    atone- battery   in    another,    a    masketl*  battery 
bebinil  a  wood  near  the  shore,  infantry  armed  with 
Mini(5-ritlcs  at  one  place,  and  a  troop  of  horse- 
artillery  in  another.    Shot  .and  shell  and  Mini^- 
baJls  flew  aliont  in  aU  directions  ;  the  liecl^  had 
several  shot  through  tier  fhnnel,  steam-pi [le,  and 
bull  J  and  both  vessels  were  studded  with  Minii5- 
balb.     Nevertheles?,  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of 
shot,  Captain  Ha!i  ran  into  tlie  harbour  at  EknesB^ 
captured  a  bark,  and  towed  her  away,  much  to 
tlic  astonish mcnt  of  the  inhabitants.    The  Iittlo 
H^f^h,  a  f5-grun  steamer,  boni  most  of  the  rough 
usage  ;  the  Arrogant^  of  40  pms^  was  too  lieavy  to 
approach  the  shoal  water  as  closely  as  Captain 
Yelvertou  would  have  wished.     It  w*l«j  indee<l,  an 
cxtraf*rdinary  tight  thus  maintained  by  the  Ifecla: 
for  the  RusE^ian   infantry,   cavalry,   aiid  artillery 
moved  along  the  coast  parallel  with  the  ?iteamcr*a 
coarse,  dodgingr  its  movements,  and  firing  hicea- 
santly.    Tins  was  the  first  among  many  examples 
f\irnisbed  in  the  Baltic,  that  vessels  of  light  draught 
are  better  fitted  to  render  nsefUl  service  in  that 
sc?l  t!ian  fir^t-class  men-of'war. 

Another  subsidiary  expedition  waa  intruited  to 
Captain  Cooper  Key,  with  the  Ampht'on  (34)  and 
tho  Cmijfid  (6)j  both  serew^teamers.  The  <le«tina- 
tion  was  the  coast  of  Courlanil,  not  far  from  the 
Prussian  frontier.  Arri\ing  off  the  port  of  Liban, 
Captain  Key  learned  that  several  HiL^sian  mer* 
eh  ant*  vessels  lay  in  the  port,  and  that  the  place 
was  defejidcd  by  500  or  600  soldiers.  He  resolved 
to  capture  the  vessels,  B*>me  or  nib  Having 
steamed  within  gunshot  of  the  towii  on  the  17th 
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of  May,  the  governor  was  summoned  by  Captain 
Key  to  surrender ;  a  refusal  led  to  the  manning  of 
all  the  boats  Monging  to  both  ships — ^those  of  the 
Amphion  being  commanded  by  Captain  Key,  and 
those  of  the  Conflict  by  Captain  Cumming.  The 
boats  had  to  pidl  a  mile  and  a  half  up  a  small 
creek  or  river  to  reach  Libau ;  and  as  the  river 
was  only  fifty  yards  broad,  the  captains  deemed  it 
fortunate  that  the  Russian  soldiers  did  not  appear 
on  the  banks,  else  might  the  fate  of  the  boat- 
expedition  have  been  doubtful.  The  invaders  were 
130  men  in  all  only,  against  a  population  of  10,000, 
aided  by  600  soldiers.  Nevertheless,  so  judiciously 
did  Captain  Cumming  manage  a  conference  with 
the  magistrate,  that  all  the  ships  were  given  up, 
without  a  shot  being  fired  on  either  side  ;  and  the 
Amphion  and  Conflict^  before  nightfall,  steamed 
fbrth  with  eight  new  Russian  merchant-vessels  in 
tow.  The  achievement  was  fully  as  remarkable 
as  that  due  to  Captain  Hall,  about  the  same  time, 
in  another  part  of  the  Baltic.  Captain  Key,  in 
his  dispatch  to  Sir  Charles  Napier,  said :  *  The 
private  property  found  on  board  was  restored  to 
the  owners  on  application  for  it.  Although  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  destroying  a  large  amount  of 
the  enemy's  property — such  as  their  houses,  vessels 
on  the  stocks,  and  vessels  repairing — I  did  not 
consider  it  right  to  do  so,  as  the  troops  had  left 
the  town  so  pitifully  to  its  fate,  and  the  people 
had  assisted  in  getting  the  vessels  out  by  opening 
the  bridge,  which  would  have  detaineii  us  some 
considerable  time  had  we  been  obliged  to  blow 
it  up.' 

A  capture  of  soraewjiat  analogous  character  was 
cflected  by  Captain  "Wilcox  in  the  Dragon,  a  paddle- 
steamer  of  6  guns.  While  cniising  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  he  reconnoitred  tlie  port  of  Revel,  situated 
on  the  coast  of  Esthonia,  nearly  opposite  Svcaborg. 
Seeing  two  vessels  at  anchor  there,  he  made  a  dash 
at  them.  Regardless  of  the  shot  poured  towards 
his  little  steamer  from  the  batteries,  ho  ran  in  close 
ashore,  captured  both  of  the  sliips,  and  towed  them 
into  Hango  Bay  on  the  following  morning. 

During  the  whole  of  the  month  of  May,  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  with  the  principal  portion  of  the 
fleet,  remained  in  the  region  between  Gothland 
and  Hango,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  the  Russians,  but  cautious  as  to 
the  adoption  of  any  rash  enterprise.  It  was 
known  that  a  large  Russian  fleet  remained  safely 
hidden  behind  the  fortified  islands  of  Svcaborg, 
and  that  a  yet  larger  force  was  ready  at  Ci-onstadt. 
Supposing  that,  by  a  great  exercise  of  skill  and 
daring,  the  ships  at  the  island-fortress  could  be 
drawn  into  action  and  defeated,  there  yet  remained 
the  question,  how  far  the  Cronstadt  fleet  might, 
at  some  critical  moment,  come  out  and  take  the 
Allies  at  a  disadvantage.  It  was  not  a  matter 
which  British  admirals  were  likely  to  view  with 
much  timidity ;  but  still  it  was  incumbent  on  a 
I  commander  to  take  all  the  data  into  account  Aid 
from  the  Swedes  could  not  be  expected,  for  reasons 
already  stated.     The  Swedish  newspapers  freely 


discussed  the  subject:  the  AftoMad  and  the 
Oiitheborgs  Handels  og  Sjdfaris  Tidning  CGothen- 
borg  Commercial  and  Maritime  News ')  took  the 
part  of  the  Allies,  while  other  papers  advocated  a 
neutral  policy.  The  first-named  of  these  journals 
urged,  that  a  bold  policy  on  the  part  of  Sweden 
might  induce  the  Finlanders  to  rise  against  their 
Muscovite  masters,  in  aid  of  the  Allies.  'A 
people's  sense  of  independence  may  be  lolled 
asleep ;  it  can  never  be  destroyed.  The  Fins  are 
aware  that,  united  to  Sweden,  they  obey  law,  and 
not  arbitrary  power,  and  that  their  sons  will  not 
be  sent  away  to  Siberia  without  previous  sentence. 
Supported  by  a  friendly  population  in  the  country, 
by  a  poweiful  fleet  on  the  coasts,  which  would 
scatter  the  forces  and  the  attention  of  the  enemy, 
the  Swedish  army,  inflamed  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
a  just  cause,  by  the  ardent  desire  of  avenging  at 
last  the  former  treachery  and  violence  of  Russia, 
would,  before  long,  chase  them  from  every  comer 
of  Finland,  and  once  more  dictate  peace.'  These 
high-sounding  words,  conveying  much  truth  and 
some  exaggeration,  failed  of  effect :  Sweden  did 
not  join  the  AUies,  nor  did  the  Finlanders  rise 
against  Russia.  Napier,  knowing  these  facts,  was 
aware  that  he  could  count  upon  no  material  aid 
on  Finnisli  shores,  and  it  behoved  him  to  weigh 
well  his  prococdings.  Mortifying  was  it  to  him, 
and  to  all  his  ofl^cers  and  men,  to  know  that  the 
English  newspapers  began  to  be  impatient,  and  to 
ask  why,  the  month  of  June  having  arrived,  no 
signal  achievements  had  been  recorded.  This  is 
one  of  the  penalties  paid  by  a  distinguished  man 
for  his  reputation  ;  ho  is  expected  to  strew  his 
path  with  great  deeds,  whether  the  aggregate  of 
circumstances  be  favourable  to  him  or  not.  Hasty 
admirers  at  homo  felt  so  assured  that  Russian 
power  was  to  be  annihilated  by  Sir  Charles  in  the 
Baltic,  that  pleasure-trips  were  planned  to  go  and 
see  the  brave  work  done.* 

Admiral  Plumridge,  durhig  the  greater  part  of 
the  month  of  May,  and  the  first  week  in  June, 
was  engaged  in  a  special  service — ^a  service  not 
so  acceptable  to  a  brave  officer,  perhaps,  as 
actual  fighting — since  it  involved  the  destruction 
of  property :  one  of  the  painful  necessities,  if 
necessity  it  bo,  of  a  state  of  warfare.  The  duty 
intrusted  to  him  carried  him  up  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  to  its  extreme  northern  limit.  On  the 
eastern  or  Finnish  shores  of  this  gulf,  Admiral 
riumridge,  between  the  5th  of  May  and  the  10th 
of  June,  destroyed  4G  vessels,  afloat  or  on  the 
stocks,  amounting  to  11,000  tons  burden  ;  40,000 
barrels  of  pitch  and  tar ;  60,000  square  yards  of 
rough  pitch  ;  and  a  vast  quantity  of  timber,  spars, 
plank,  deals,  sails,  ropes,  and  other  naval  stores— 
roughly  estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  £300,000 

*  Two  or  three  adrcrtiaemenU,  such  as  the  following,  appeared 
in  the  London  newspapers  dnring  the  summer :— *  Seat  or  Av  a&.-~ 
TitiF  TO  THE  Baltic— The  Adrertlscr,  being  desirous  of  visiting 
the  scene  of  operations  in  the  Baltic,  is  anxious  to  meet  \rith  tome 
gentlemen  who  would  join  in  hiring  a  screw-steamer  to  proceed 
thither  and  attend  the  moUons  of  the  fleet.  Any  gentka»a 
anxious  to  Join  in  the  expedition  may  obtain  ftirther  Informatioa 
by  applying  by  letter  addressed  to .' 
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'0,    He  did  not  lose  a  man  dtiring  this 
<truoti+>TL 

I  Tlic-  object  fpf  tliiis  rmrtla^ni  expedition  seems 

Tkivi'   fiecn,   in   thiJ  tirst  instauce,  mainly  an 

^n  of  tlic*   intricate   dianueli   between 

,..,.ii  Fabtuk,  wliidi  f^rm  a  kind  of  mggeii 

ricr  nt  the  entriinci.^  to  tlit  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and 

fchich,   ptii^csised   hy  Russiw.,    give    her    virtually 

Tie  coti^nmn<l  of  that  sea.    Adinir^il  Pluraridp^e, 

tlio  Lmpartl^    accomi)aiiie<l  by   the    Vahrotm^ 

Tulhiff,  and  Odin  stcam-frigateay  after  ascertaining 

xi  the  Aland  Archipelagti  eunid  not  l>e  safely 

lvigat<Kl   without    a    natiTo    iiilot,   directed  his 

naion  northward.     The  vessels  niooit*d  at  a 

^in  distmee  from  tlie  shore,  wliile  tlie  shipss' 

Dati   rt>wetl   in  to  several  small    port;?,  to   make 

lifest  to  the  unfortunatij  Finlandors  that  their 

Stan  master  could  not  protect  ihem  from  the 

fcval  power  of  Enj^latid,     Brahei^ttMl,   Uleaborg, 

ttd  Ttiraea,  ivere  three  of  the  ports  tlius  visiteii, 

I!  nt^'AT  the  iionliern  extrerni^'  of  the  gfdt     It 

'  V   the  close  of  ilay  before  the  admiral 

1  tiose    regiotm ;    hwt  a  few  clays   then 

tM  linesh  the  work.     Ou  the  30tU  of  May^ 

elfl  and   a  great  quantity  of  stores  were 

^ed  at  Bralicstad  ;  on  tbe  1st  and  M  of  June, 

eh  were  similarly  treated  at   Ulcahorg^  3 

Ukovuryakka^  and  5  at  Ivillonemsit^  two  plaees 

Ukahitry: ;    while   another   vessel   was   de- 

yed   on  the  6th  at   or  near  Tomea,   on   the 

cmi    River.     At   all    these    five    places,  naval 

ill   lat^e  quaiility  were  destroyed  as  well 

vessels,      fin    the    oecEtsion    of    tbe   admirid 

jjprouehing  Uloabor^T  four  merchants  went  out 

mept  him,  under  a  flag  of  tmce,  and  begged 

^m  to  spare  the  towTj,    He  announced  that  all 

property  w^ould  be  spared,  and  that  only 

ftment    buildings  and  stoi'es  would   be  de- 

Bfcd  ;  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  warning 

to  the  result  which  might  follow  any  resistance 

part  of  the  townsmen.     At  Brahestad,  a 

.  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  surrender 

gini-boata  led  to  a  lauding  of  the  English, 

jjiiire  hostile  array  than  at  Uleaborg.    It  was 

Jbecan^e  trovoniment  ships  and  stores  were 

__  It  Ibojie  placea  that  the  attacks  were  made  ; 

M  the  burning  was  unquestionably  intendeil  to 

cwnJined  to  such  imperial  property  i   but  the 

ba»  a   voice  in   sncli  matters ;  and  it   is 

imatelj  true  that  private  pro[>erty  suffered 

run  the  fliiTucs,  as  well  as  that  which  belonged 

the  Rll!^sian  government.     At  Tomea,  close  to 

he  HNvcdish   frontier,   tbe   [nhabitants   proeureil 

be  destnictjon  of  the  government  barracks  and 

llrarnhouxos  heft>re  the  arrival  of  the   English ; 

Wy   Were    Liaeketl    in    their    entreatii'S    by    the 

bbabitants  of  llaparanda,  a  small  to^vn  on  the 

lite   or   Swedish   side   of  the  frontier  ;   and 

ngluili,  aflter  an  examinatiou  of  the  town, 

with  only  a  small  amount  of  injury.    An 

fttempt  was  made  in  parliament,  a  few  weeks 

flerward*!,  to  shew  that  the  rules  of  honourable 

riirfjire  had  l>een  hi  some  degree  departed  from 


in  these  attacks  ;    but  tbe  charge  w^as  not  sub- 
stantiated* 

The  destmctive  expedition  of  Adrnirsd  Plumridge 
w^as  closed  by  an  encounter  ui  which  defeat, 
instead  of  succe^s^  attended  him-  On  I  be  shore  of 
Finland,  a  little  south  of  Bi*aliestatl,  are  t^o  small 
towns  narne^l  Gamle  (Old)  and  Ny  (New)  KarlcUy* 
The  Oilin  and  the  Vuliure  ajrived  off  Gamle 
Karleby  on  tbe  Tth  of  June  ;  and  sent  out  several 
boats  at  eleven  o* clock  in  the  evening — at  which 
hour  there  is  still  a  little  daylight  in  the  summer 
of  high  latitudes,  A  mmmons  to  surrender 
any  stores  coutraband  of  war,  made  two  hours 
earlier,  seems  to  have  been  refused.  1'he  boats 
apj*roached  the  alioi^e^  and  attempteil  a  landing* 
Two  pieces  of  artillei-y,  and  two  companies  of 
infantry,  resisted  the  attempt ;  and  a  brisk  inter- 
change of  bullet  and  ball  ensued  for  nearly  an 
hour,  Tbe  boats  w^ere  ultimately  obhged  to  retire, 
carrying  away  a  Taw  dead  and  wounded,  and 
leaving  a  few  prisoners  in  tbe  hands  of  the 
Russians,  The  water  is  so  shallow  at  that  piul., 
that  tbe  steam  *  frigates  eonld  not  safely  come 
within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  shore;  and  this 
circumstance  preveuted  them  from  assisting  the 
boats.  Wlietlier  the  insignitieunce  of  the  place 
(comprising  less  than  2000  inhabitants)  rendered 
the  admiral  indiiTerent  to  a  second  attack,  certain 
it  is  that  the  result  of  the  hour's  fighting  greatly 
elated  the  EnssianSf  and  gave  occasion  for  highly 
coloured  aeeounta  in  the  Jtmntal  dc  St  Pet^i^hurg 
and  the  InmU^e  Rmic,  in  which  the  Russian  loss 
waa  set  down  at  *  four  men  slightly  woundetl.* 

Boon  after  these  occurrences  in  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia,  the  French  tieet  arrived,  and  joined  the 
English*  Admiral  Parseval-DescliCnes  made  his 
appearance  off  Hango  on  the  13th  of  June ; 
on  tbe  following  day,  Sir  Charles  Napieri  aecom- 
panieil  by  Admirajs  Corry  and  Cliads,  made  a 
visit  of  ceremony  to  the  French  admiral ;  and 
on  tbe  15thj  Parse val-Deschenes  made  a  similar 
complimentary  visit  to  his  broth er-oCScer  on  Ward 
the  Duke  of  Wdlingt0n.  It  wa^  a  novel  and 
exciting  scene ;  for  never  before  had  English  and 
French  fleets  met  in  amity  in  tbe  Baltic  ;  and 
tbe  crews,  when  once  they  had  learned  to  rub  off 
early  prejuiiicea,  cheered  each  other  right  heartily* 
Tbe  blockade  of  all  the  Russian  ports,  in  the  three 
Gulfs  of  Livonia,  Finland,  and  Bothnia,  had  Ix^en 
formally  effected  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  before  the 
French  arrived*  and  was  officially  notified  in  the 
I^ndmi  €io^dte  ou  the  ICth  of  June.  Sir  Charles 
ba*i  delayed  his  advance  up  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
partly  to  await  tbe  arrival  of  his  French  allies, 
and  partly  by  reason  of  numerous  difficulties  which 
had  to  be  cneomitered.  Dense  fogs  for  many  days 
rendereii  the  navigation  dangerous  to  krge  ships ; 
the  Russians  had  removed  various  buoys  and 
l>eaeons  which  marked  the  proper  channel ;  ajid, 
moreover,  they  had  removed  the  Itght^house  which 
served  as  a  landmark  at  Hang^i.  A  Swedish 
newspaper  about  that  time  stated  that  the 
governor  of  Siveahorg   had  been  dismissed,   on 
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account  of  tho  discovery  by  the  czar,  daring  a 
visit  of  inspection,  of  nefarious  practices ;  the 
governor  had  stolen  the  copper  roof  of  the  for- 
tress, had  stolen  guns  and  ammunition,  and  had 
provided  black-painted  wooden  balls  instead  of 
cannon  balls — appropriating  to  his  own  use  the 
difference  in  vaJue.  All  this  might  have  been 
true ;  but  it  remained  not  less  true  that  Sveaborg 
was  a  formidable  place,  which  would  require 
much  study  on  the  pai't  of  tlie  admirals  before  any 
attack  could  safely  be  attempted. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  took  up  a  position  in  Baro 
Sound,  a  little  way  within  tho  entrance  to  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  about  twelve  miles  from  Svea- 
borg, and  fifteen  from  Revel.  In  the  third  week 
of  June,  there  were  anchored  in  that  sound  at 
one  time  no  less  than  51  ships-of-war,  comprising 
28  ships-of-thc-line,  5  first-class  frigates,  and  18 
steamers — such  a  fleet  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  the  Baltic,  irrespective  of  the  novel  union 
of  the  English  and  French  flags.  The  guns,  of 
largo  calibre,  were  about  2700  in  number,  and 
the  seamen  and  marines  nearly  30,000.  Early  in 
the  month,  a  cannonade  of  the  forts  commanding 
Hango  had  taken  place.  The  forts  might  have 
been  taken  without  much  difficulty  by  a  renewal 
of  the  attack;  but  the  headland  was  not  regarded 
as  sufiicient  in  importance  to  warrant  this  display 
of  force,  especially  considering  the  strength  of  the 
Russian  position  at  Sveaborg,  a  few  miles  further 
east.  Day  by  day,  while  in  tliat  vicinity,  the  men 
were  waiting  impatiently  for  the  signal' to  advance 
to  the  great  stronghold.  They  believed  that  what 
any  admiral  would  dare,  Sir  Charles  would  dare ; 
but  they  could  not  know  to  what  extent  his 
movements  were  controlled  by  instructions  from 
Jjondon.  One  of  the  sailors,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  his  relations  in  England,  said:  'Here  we  are, 
like  dogs  tied  by  the  neck,  all  ready  to  fight  when 
let  go!* — an  expression  wliich  well  conveyed  the 
feelings  and  hopes  of  most  of  the  crews  at  the  time. 
On  one  occasion,  to  lessen  the  tedium  of  the  men, 
private  theatricals  were  performed  on  board  the 
Duke  of  Wdlinfftofiy  the  quarter-deck  being  the 
stage,  and  scats  being  raised  for  the  whole  of  the 
crew.  The  common  seamen  were  the  performei-s ; 
and  if  their  Charles  IL  and  their  Fortune's  Frolic 
were  of  homely  merit;  if  the  bronzed  arms  and 
neck  of  Lady  Clara  contrasted  oddly  with  her 
white  dress  and  embroidered  handkerchief— there 
was  abundance  of  merriment,  and  therein  the 
object  in  view  was  sufficiently  attained. 

Instead  of,  or  in  preference  to,  any  attack  on 
Sveaboi'g,  the  Allied  admirals  resolved  on  an 
advance  up  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  Cronstadt,  the 
island  which  constitutes  virtuaUy  the  fortress  in 
defence  of  St  Petersburg.  This  advance  was  made 
during  the  last  week  in  June.  When  within  ten 
miles  of  the  island,  three  small  paddle-frigates,  the 
Lightning,  Bull-dog,  and  Magicienne,  were  sent  on 
ahead  to  sound  and  reconnoitre  more  closely,  and 
especially  to  search  for  any  '  infernal  machines'  or 
submarine  explosives,  the  existence  of  which  in 


those  parts  was  apprehended.  Three  lai^r  veacla^ 
the  Impirieuse,  Arrogant,  and  Deq>erate,  followed 
them  at  a  short  distance  to  afford  protection.  No 
^infernal  machines'  were  found;  but  tho  recon- 
noitring vessels  approached  Cronstadt  sufl&ciently 
near  to  render  manifest  a  formidable  array  of 
granite  batteries,  and  a  large  fleet  sheltered  witliin 
the  harbour.  The  admirals  had  heard  of  certain 
destructive  machines,  which  had  been  made  at  a 
government  establishment  near  Moscow  early  in 
the  year — copper  vessels,  capable  of  holding  700 
pounds  of  powder,  to  bo  exploded  either  by  per- 
cussion or  by  galvanic  current :  the  knowledge 
obtained  was  vague,  but  sufficient  to  induce  a 
cautious  examination  of  all  the  approaches  to 
Cronstadt,  lest  any  such  submarine  apparatus 
should  endanger  the  hulls  of  the  ships.  So  far  as 
could  be  discerned,  the  Russian  fleet  within  the 
harbour  nearly  equalled  in  number — about  thirty 
— tlie  Anglo-French  ships  on  tlie  outside ;  but 
made  no  attempt  to  emerge  from  the  liiding-place 
behind  stone-walls.  Some  of  the  English  oflicers 
landed  at  the  small  island  of  Tolbuken,  or  Toll 
Beacon,  westward  of  Cronstadt,  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  a  hght-house,  and  tl^ere  inspected,  in 
the  distance,  such  a  tremendous  range  of  granite 
batteries  as  astonished  all.  A  general  impression 
was  made,  that  the  place  could  not  be  taken 
by  a  naval  attack ;  and  thereupon,  aft«r  a  careful 
examination  of  the  vicinity,  the  ^eeta  returned 
early  in  July  from  Cronstadt  to  Baro  Sound. 

This  famous  stronghold  receives  the  same  desig- 
nation as  the  island  on  which  it  is  situated;  indeed, 
bay,  island,  town,  port,  and  fortress,  alike  bear  the 
name  of  Cronstadt  in  English  maps.  The  island, 
however,  is  called  R6touzari  by  the  Fins,  and 
Rotlin-Ostrof  (Kettle-Island)  by  the  Russians.  The 
Gulf  of  Finland  narrows  eastward  of  Styrs  Point 
and  Dolgoi  Ness :  this  narrowed  portion  forms  the 
Bay  of  Cronstadt;  a  Airther  narrowing  occurs  at 
Lisi  Ness  and  Peterhof,  eastward  of  which  is  the 
Bay  of  St  Petersburg ;  and  at  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  this  bay,  where  the  Neva  flows  into  the 
sea,  stands  tho  imperial  city  of  St  Petersburg.  Now, 
the  island  of  Cronstadt — a  bed  of  chalk,  seven 
miles  long  by  about  one  in  average  breadth,  and 
familiarly  compared  in  shape  to  an  ox-tongue — 
lies  near  the  inner  end  of  the  bay  of  the  same 
name;  and  the  town,  at  the  south-eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  island  (the  root-end  of  the  'tongue'),  is 
thirty-one  miles'  distance  from  St  Petersburg.  At 
the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  an  islet  opposite 
the  citadel,  is  the  strong  fortress  of  Cronschlott, 
between  which  and  the  town  is  a  deep  channel 
of  approach  to  the  port.  Cronstadt  is  not  only 
the  great  naval  station  for  the  Russian  Baltic 
fleet :  it  is  also  the  harbour  of  St  Petersburg ;  for 
all  vessels  proceeding  to  the  capital  are  searched 
here,  their  cargoes  sealed,  and  transhipment 
made  to  vessels  intended  to  ascend  the  Neva. 
Cronstadt  port  has  three  harbours — an  outer  one 
for  ships-of-war,  an  inner  one  for  merchant-ships, 
and    an    intermediate   harbour   for   fitting   and 
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tiepiLtriDg  r^sek.    A  deep  and  brt^ad  caiial  or  basin 

runs  hrilf  fi  mile  iiiia  tlve  towii»  l>elweeii  ttie  uiiddlo 

Kw\  1'^^  II net  THiar  It  ijj  tin  tmmeniie 

r,ii  ■' ■■.   The  town  pre^t'Uta  Lhe  asjioct 

'  arHoual  Uian  uTi^  cottirucr- 

-u  0  the  siructiires  Iwlong^iDg 

to  tiie  imp^vrittl  navj*    This  it  rough  old  was  ono  of 

tlii*  mighty  works  of  Peter  the  Great;   but  even 

\w  i;oti]d  hardly  baTti  auticipat^l  iiie  gtupeiiduug 

jitrtiigth  which  it  would  ncquu'o  uudt^r  oiio  of  h»s 

r(icceauior«i,     Nui  ordy  arti  the  town   aud  harhom^ 

Jt^firndtnl  by  ^uuU©  batteries  of  fonuidahlo  eh  a* 

meter,  but  t^very  iiJet^  t*very  [jassage,  is  similarly 

gaiiiv^etl  i    iiisonmcli  th.it,   if  an   eiiemy'a   vcrssd 

5iU<*4iipt  to  iiiil  up  to  St  Petersburg,  whether  north- 

w^ard  or  Knothward  of  the  islaiMl,  it  would  liare  to 

pM»  biitwe<{*ii  two  hrietliii;^  arrays  of  hatteri*3s,  to 

bmvr  which  would  bo  almost  cei  t^uii  destruction, 

Tht'  wholo  is  ii  stem  picturo  of  Btrength,  umnarked 

by  beauty.    Although  silt  miloa  iutorveue  bi*tween 

tha  itdajxd  and  tho  Limudand  uij  either  Etde,  this 

t  b  so  cii  cumbered  by  islets^  Blioalg^ 

:iud  mud-baokE,  that  the  practicable 

iinrrtjw^  and  the  approach  renriurcd 

lifT'rtilt,    Ony  of  the  tiiosi  extraordi- 

e  {%  the  cou version  of  small 

■.\>i^\  and  another,  still  more 

th^  coiiistrucUou  of  ft^rta  built  on 

tn  the  mud.    Tims,  although  Cron- 

V  low,  it  i^*  armed  at  all  iioioli. 

.uk^  Fort  Btencbikoir^  Fort  Pctori 

lt,  Fort  Oonataiitiiie— 4dl  aiv  strongly 

^„- ,   r      -   south    of  the    isdand  j    while   tho 

uortlieni    6id*3  in  dcfoudod    by  niauy   forts    and 

ff^Ioubtf,  \n  addition  to  fcix  or  sevt^n  batteries  on 

the  mole.     It  witi  ni>t  posaible  fur  the  Allies  to 

.^  ■ . r , ^  V  1 1  a nfBcien tly  n oa r  to  iiac€ r tain  dotal J»  i  but 

i/asoa  to  bebev©  that  the  town  and  lilauid, 

J  ted  by  tlie  Anglo-Pt^nth   tlects  In  thtf 

ntx  of  lBo4,  were  defended  by  120U  or 

large  calihre,  besides  those  belonging 

I  tliOt. 

wxmi    it  have  bet^n   to  thu  EEiglisU 

iw  that  be  waa  ceUeUi'M  in  England, 

^  f>ersons,  for  leaving  Cronsftadt 

vlfianit  and  a  capture.     Never 

h    filii{^*i    been   called   upon   to 

art  attack  fronij  such  atupeudyuii 

'  .c^  ;  the  adtoiral  wa^  responsible  to 

.   tho  friafety  of  a  line  tlcct ;  aiid  none 

:  conld  jnrl^'c  at  what  jioint  lioroic 

!  bc^itin^i*  icckleas  lianlihacMl. 

jkkI  tt>  Baro  Sound  early  in 

isaanco  at  Croiiatadt,     They 

■  *v  during  many  days ;  and  in 

fibiiErrds  weighed  maturely  the 

t  the  8ucasa&  of  any 

V  oxpoJitious  were  sent 

direction fi ;  but  the  problem  to  be 

l;i-tb«r   tin-  fleuta  in   a  body  could 

'/M,,i    !■.,:'.,  ii.     Attention  wae  at 

.„^.,.    ,.....,t.I   uj  i/viiu*r&und   and   the   Alaud 

liUndi. 
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Aland  or  Aland^  pronounced  ^Oland,^  tha  '  Loud 
of  Waters,*  is  the  aj'chipelago  beforu  ad  carted  to 
as  guarding  the  ontraneo  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
It  consists  of  ono  bland,  which  giTeai  its  name  to 
the  whole  gi'oupj  and  a  eoudderable  number  of 
smaller  islands,  bearing  the  names  of  Ekero^  Foglo, 
Vordo,  Lcndand^  &c.  No  hm  than  eighty  of  the 
Ulands  arc  by  some  authoritieii  said  to  be  iuhabitod. 
The  largest,  Aland,  is  about  IS  miles  long  by  14 
broad ;  it  has  an  i^xecllent  harbour,  Ytternaa,  on  the 
shore  of  which  is  its  clilef  town^  the  metropolis 
of  the  whole  groupi  Bomarsund — ^  Bar  *  or  ^  Boom 
Sound.'  The  Alanden?,  about  15/K)0  in  number,  are 
an  interesting  people.  They  reliise  to  be  iden  titled 
With  Swedes,  Fins»  or  Russians :  claiming  to  haie 
a  nationahty  of  theh'  own.  Employed  in  farming, 
grazing,  fishing,  and  pUotiug,  tliey  lead  axi  industri- 
ous life^  and  interest  themselves  little  in  the  poUties 
of  their  neighbours.  Aland  boaiit^s  of  ha\  ing  onco 
had  ita  own  kings  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  niay,  tlic 
island  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  an  earldom. 
AftcrvviU'dit  it  became  a  kind  of  tief  belonging  to 
the  Bwediish  priuoea  At  various  timc^,  during  the 
eighteenth  century,  it  was  taken  by  the  Rus&ians ; 
but  after  each  Bebure,  resturcd  to  the  Swedes.  In 
IB07,  the  AlimdcRi  thom&ehoa  exp^Jled  a  Ru^ian 
force.  The  year  1S|J1>,  liowoveri  witneised  the 
final  conquest  by  Russia,  to  whom  the  whole  group 
has  since  belonged.  During  the  later  years  pre- 
ceding the  war,  a  steamer  which  plied  hot  ween 
Stockholm  and  Finland  wag  wont  to  moor  for  one 
Diglit  at  Sattunga,  ono  of  the  ea&temmoBt  of  the 
iRlaiul^  and  proceed  at  airly  dawn  to  thread  a 
way  through  the  intricate  channels  wliich  lead  to 
the  Finnish  cuast.  An  eye-witness,  spcakuig  of 
the  geneml  ap^wjarance  of  the  archipelago,  say^ : 
*  The  passage  between  these  islands,  with  their 
deeply4ndenteil  bays,  is  more  like  an  excursion  on 
a  lake  than  on  the  open  sea.  It  is  seldom  possible 
to  see  far,  either  ahead  or  astern ;  thi?  view  b 
either  bounded  by  fresh  green  meadows^  with 
short-legged  cattle  and  sheep  feeding  on  them,  by 
niec^-looking  villages,  surrounded  by  kitchen-gardens 
or  by  bare  desert  cliifs  of  red  granite,  abounding  in 
felspar,  among  which  there  stretch  hazel-ahmha  or 
thin  stunted  woods  of  pin©/ 

About  the  middle  of  June,  while  the  main 
portion  of  tjie  Englij^h  ieet  was  yet  in  Baro  Bound^ 
an  attack  on  Bomarsnnd  was  planned  by  Captains 
Hall,  Bcott^  and  Buckle,  in  the  Heda^  Odin^  and 
Valorous.  On  the  Slat,  the  thrco  steamers  took  up 
a  iKJsition  in  front  of  the  to\^m,  about  £t)Cx»  yards 
distant,  and  opened  fire.  The  fortress  was  heaFily 
mounted,  and  was  defended  also  by  two  companies 
of  riflemen,  A  brisk  caimonado  was  kept  up 
for  several  hours.  The  English  account  of  tlie 
transaction  was — that  two  strand-batter lee  were 
soon  Kdeneed  ;  that  scarcely  any  of  tlie  Russian 
shot  reached  the  ships ;  that  all  the  honaei, 
vessels,  and  ships'  stores  weiH>  Immt  or  otherwjsiJ 
destroyed  ;  that  the  sliips  left  when,  during  the 
night,  the  fortress  was  in  flames  in  several  places  j 
that  the   loss  yt  the   enemy    must    have   been 


severe^;  aud  that  the  Allii»«i  lisid  none  killed  and 
only  five  woumliKl  Acw^rdiug  U  the  linssian 
vttreioti,  however,  a  nni-hot  ball  fi-^Jiii  the  fort  sot 
fire  to  one  of  the  ships ;  tiie  EnghKh  did  no  senvm 
ckroago  ti>  ilw  fortress;  they  were  ui.hgtxl  to 
give  lip  tho  contest  and  retire  dnrin;jr  the  night  ; 
the  Eughsh  km  must  Ijave  been  considerable  ; 
while  the  Rtissians  had  only  two  killnl  and  jyteen 
wouiidod.  Btich  contrftdii^tor>*  ftccmvnta  would  he 
ombarrnssing,  were  it  not  that  the  J(mrml  dc 
,SS{  Pd^rxlrurp,  during  the  war,  presented  so  many 
mstanees  of  untnitMuhieSB  ami  L'laring  exajj^gem- 


tion.  A  gallant  act  wiis  performed  by  Midshipman 
Lucas  on  this  occasioij  ;  one  uf  the  Ixiniha  fire*! 
hy  the  Uussiam  bri  '  "  tj  ou  the  deck  of  the 

Ihvh,  h\m%^  bohil  up,  and  thrt'w  it  into 

the  sea  before  the  fuse  imi  ignjttd  the  explosive 
coniixjund  within  :  it  waA  a  ^ucHtion  of  life  or 
death  for  him  in  either  cafii?,  whether  ho  touched 
the  lire  Hi  I  missile  or  n**t; 

Wliim  Napier  and  De^-b^tiee  satM  westward 
from  Biiro  Hound,  there  uas  aii  evident  intention 
lo  effect  something;  more  fomiidahlo  agmt»il 
Bomarsunil.    J  nut  kd\>re  learing  this  awchomg©^ 
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the  splendid  fleet  of  forty- four  ship&*of'War  (eight 
or  ten  other  voBSols  being  employed  on  Bpeclal 
service  in  different  spots)  wag  nioored  in  four 
linei ;  all  the  men  were  kept  in  practice ;  and 
when,  on  a  sigiial  being  given  from,  the  tlag- 
fihip^  *  Man  and  arm  boats*  wtts  denoteti,  180  bciats, 
all  fully  manned  and  equipped,  wotdd  in  a  few 
minutes  speckle  the  j^ea,  in  reaiiiuess  for  any 
enterpiiie*  It  was  hy  these  means  that  Najjier 
drilled  and  educated  many  raw  saiJors^,  ^vith  wh*>m, 
in  the  4ir?^t  instance,  he  was  little  content*  Th^ 
boat-practice  was  especially  attended  to.  All  the 
sliips^  baats^pinnacea,  bargee,  cutters,  launchea, 
and  gigs — were  marshallc<l  into  ibrcc  equadrons  of 
three  divisiojjs  each  ;  each  dirieion  comprising  a 
certain  number  of  boats^  half  of  which  were  aitncd 
with  howitzers.  The  whole  lioat- flotilla  was  placed 
under  the  command  of  a  senior  officer ;  while  each 
»qnadron  and  each  division  w^as  lieaded  by  an  officer 
belonging  respectively  to  that  squadron  or  division 
of  ships.  It  was,  indeed,  a  fleet  of  boats,  separate 
from^  hut  anhordinate  to,  the  tiect  gf  ships  ;  having 


its  own  organisation,  and  being  platmed  iu  anti- 
cipation of  any  exigencies  wliicli  nnglit  n^uder  a 
lK>ld  att^ick  by  mch  a  force  expedient. 

On  the  IBtli  of  Jnly,  the  fleets  wtf^-^     -hut, 
left  IJaro  Stmnd,  and  steere*i  for  A^  uig 

some  of  the  ships  behind*  liowever,  u*  nnvu  m  th<i 
movements  of  the  Russiniis  at  Sveahorg  and 
Cronstadi  They  I'caehed  T^ed  Sound,  mviih  of 
the  Aland  Islands,  on  the  2Ut.     On  tlie  23il  Hit 

Alhan^  aiTivcd  off  the  forts  of  Bonmrsijnl 
beautiful  scenery  by  the  way^  but  r^  idi 

cate  handli ng  to  pre ven t  llxetn  fi'oi n\^^  - 1 rr. 

As  it  yrm  foUy  expected  that  Rnssian  liiiMfAS  wer« 
hidden  behind  the  woods  on  shore,  preparations 
wei'C  made  to  gnar*i  tbo  shipa  from  a  suiMen 
attack ;  shot  and  shell  wore  brou^dit  up  ready  nn 
det^k,  the  men  were  jdaced  at  the  gnn«,  l«>*inolij 
guns  were  loaded  with  canister-shot,  im<\  u  Ncrcpti 
of  hammcjcks  waa  fltti^  up ;  fur  lb 
and  steamed  so  clone  to  land  on  soii 
that  'a  biscuit  might  have  been  thrown  iisliMu' 
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thB  precaution  waa  not  unnecessary,  for  rfiot  and 
hi4I  sipiH^*lily  lny.'in  to  pcrnr  fartli  from  Boirmrstind, 
rhicb  woultl  havi?  wnmght  j2:reiit  ifijun-  if  betttx 
hL    The  fulminil,  in  at'cordjincL'  wiili  lujitruu- 
lion*  tVum  htmK\  fluspcivElcil  iwjtivc  operations  unril 
riiJitiiry  r^infoi  cemeuta  slionlii  arrive  i  be  therefore 
iicr<!)fl  the  hhips  to  retire  beyond  resell  of  the 
iin^  al  Bomai>(Uini,  but  continued  a  very  careful 
urvey   t>f   the    intricate    channels    betweeti    the 
tliintix     Two  ♦ir  ihrte  of  the  ships  went  cm  shore 
the  narrow  pai*«agcs,  and  were  with  difficulty 
llieratcd.    Tlie  otftccr*,  by  the  aid  of  their  glasses, 
atM    observe  th?.t  the  great  fort  or  battery  at 
■  id  had  a  double  ran^e  of  casemates  ;  it 
t\  in  a  t:nrvf.',  coniinnnding  the  whole  sweep 

Ui*j    harlKiur,  and  hml  u  botnb-prnof  rooHng, 
ovcred    by  u,  layer  of  sand  four  feet  in  depth, 
ilt-tt  thiM^  there  were  lvv<>  round  bjwcrs  or  forts, 
It  o«  elevates]  spot^  of  ground,     A  temporaty 
EMid-battcrj*  was  tilso  viijiblii  on  Hr*  bench. 

Trill ifary  reinforeement  h  Jidverteil  to  tu  the 

pnragraph.     Whon   the  admiraljA    ha<l 

it{iine<Ij    by    (lersoual    ini$pecliou,    the 

]  ill  tare   «f  the   granite    batteries   at 

,   sviiiborg,   and    Bomaraund,  and    batl 

Ueir  o!>flervftt!ons  to  the  home  authorities, 

h  and  French  goremine»ts  resolved  on 

iriilitary  aid,  in  order  that  land-attacks 

ipi;!mto  with  thoi>c  mitde  by  sea-  England 

t'xteusively  a  iniJitary   nation,  it  wna 

it  France  ifhould  setid  an  army  to  the 

.  addition  t*j  tlie  gmall  body  of  troo[*s 

II  sent  wjlh  tho  tieeta  ;  and  that  Eagland 

provide    *liip9   in  w*hich   to   convey  thi^ 

r.     Accordingly^   durtag  June,  and  tho   iij'st 

of   July,    proparati<*na    were    busiJy    made 

Frunec ;  an  army  toeing  despatche^i  from  the 

ItcHof  lo  Calaia^  arui  provided  \viih  all  tho  para- 

|T  '  :  of  war.    Tlie  enjperor  issued  a  proehi- 

hh  trfxtps  Oil  leaving  Parii*,  which  was 

LilL-i  up  eicteustrely  in  the  metropolK  and  read 

^erjy    by   erowds  of  gazers ;   it  containe^l    the 

mstX  kind  of  ap[(cak  to  the  ndhtary  ardour  of  the 

[ition  J  but  It  also  referred  in  graccfiil  terms  to 

tie  fact — ^a  did  so  novel  that  the  rarisaans  could 

arf*ly  re^ilise  iis  iinpoi'tanee^ — that  English  ships 

i  convey  the   French   troops  to  the   Baltic, 

ij4^  the  Fi-cnit(l   ',rcck   hi  July,   Calab  w^'ls  a 

tKUf!  oft  nts  of  soldiers,  stores 

[H>ov.'  lO,  wagoni*  of  Ixiggage 

military  stores,   poured  into  the   town,  and 

|«ua:e«sively  down  to  the  harbour,  where  the 

vorc  ready  to  reeeive  them.    The  transports 

Eftueliored  in  the  Calais  Roads,  and  receiveil 

ijuota  of  men,  hot^es,   t'^tms,  and  military 

tlirough   the  medium  of  steamers,   which 

1  either  at  the  poit  or  at  the  liasin,    I'ha 

to   he    embarked,   under  tho   comnnind  of 

fu^rral     Baragnay  dllillier;?,    consisted    of    two 

'  ■ '    ^ '    n  cnerals    1 1  ngues    and  G  resy  ; 

l^  II  command  of  the  engineering 

uii-ui,     inuittg  tho  brief  sojourn  at  CaJais, 

French  fcoldier^  Calais  citi/ens,  and  English  ] 
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sailors. speedily  leanaed  to  'fraternise/  the  troapi 
exhibited  tbcir  aptness  and  tact  in  managing 
(lae  regimental  cooker}*.  Selecting  a  part  of  tlie 
ritm|>arts  protectt4.1  from  gusts  of  wind,  they  dug 
farrows  in  the  earth,  six  feet  lont%  nine  or  ten 
inches  deep^  atid  five  or  s\x  in  width ;  tin  me%d- 
potH,  contahiing  meat,  potato^,  eablmgc,  and  soup, 
Avere  placed  iu  rows  upon  a  tire  of  dry  chips  in 
the  furrows  ;  and  the  oj>en-air  cookery  was  con- 
ducted with  much  Kuceess.  The  incident,  a  trifle 
ill  itself,  was  valoable  as  exemphfying  a  truth 
frequently  made  manifest  duniig  the  war^-that 
French  soldiers  have  been  better  schooleil  than 
Euglij^h  in  the  apt  little  contrivances  and  arrange* 
ments  necessary  for  ontiloor  encamiimcuts.  Ou 
the  15th  of  July,  all  embarked  on  board  tho 
steiimers  Garland^  VhUt^  Prineeu  Ciaumtine^ 
Prinam  Htlmia,  Famtj  Pitmt-pfirtoitt^  Coryte^ 
Come^  Ft-artt^,  H'iliijitr^  Lhard^  Adder,  Spriffhtfy, 
Firc-qitetUj  J  row,  JJafi/iet\  Lif€if<ti\  ^V/nj,  Douro^ 
and  one  or  two  others.  Ho^^tt  of  these  belotigcd 
to  tlie  Englinh  navy^  but  some  were  Frenehj  and 
others  cliartered  from  a  mail-eompany.  The  cm* 
barkalion  was  superintende^i  by  Captain  Lefebvre, 
of  ILM.H,  Dmhxf\  The  steamers  carritil  out 
the  troops  to  the  English  w^ar-&hipSj  which  then 
rt'ccived  them  for  eonveyanee  to  the  BaJtic,  The 
emperor  of  tlie  French,  in  the  screw  steam-yacht 
2m  Heine  Ilifrtaate^  witnesyseil  the  departure.  A 
slight  accident  to  one  of  tho  srhipg,  iu  the  Downs^ 
led  to  the  landing  of  Fi^ench  troops  for  a  brief 
(HTiod  at  J>«al ;  w here  the  inhabitants  enjojcd 
the  novel  jdeasnre  of  welcoming  the  soldici's  of 
a  nation  againist  whom  England  had  go  often 
fought 

On  the  30(h  of  Julyj  from  the  mast-he^d  of  the 
Thde  nf  JVti/itifftffH^  Sir  Charles  Napier's  flag-ship, 
at  Led  Sound,  the  ships  which  brought  tho  first 
division  of  the  French  troops  were  descried, 
Cienei'al  Baragnay  trUilliers  came  in  the  IMnr. 
HmieuM;  while  the  Ai^ierSj  91,  E^^^al  llV/Zmm, 
120,  ,Si  rimadf  104,  and  other  large  ships,  brought 
the  troops.  Courtesies  and  congratulations  speedily 
followed  ;  visits  of  ceremony  were  pakl  ;  adtnirals 
and  geikcmls,  English  and  French,  vied  witii  each 
other  in  friendly  demonstrations ;  and  all  felt  that 
noWj  at  least,  somewhat  ought  to  be  achieved  to 
give  iciiit  to  a  campaign  which  had  hitherto  been 
deficient  in  stirring  incidents.  Admiral  Parseval- 
Dcschenes  issued  an  order  of  the  day  oti  board 
the  French  portion  of  the  fieetj  intended  chiefly 
to  prepare  the  sailoi^  to  welcome  their  military 
associates.  In  the  midst  of  much  enthusiastic 
and  ovcr-strained  compliment  to  the  fleet  for 
what  it  hiul  effecteil,  the  order  acl verted  to  the 
military  contingent  in  the  follow  ing  terms : — 

*  The  RuBilnn  Beets  in  f!it?ir  own  flens  appear  to  Imve 
flocidod  not  to  accept  tbe  offWr  of  cotubnt  laailo  by  the 
Allied  flkH>L 

Ut^fori^  Cronstatft  our  ln.^k  feema  to  bave  reduced 
itself  to  tlie  block jide  of  5UU  l^agu^B  uf  coiL^t. 

The  Empcf^r  tletemiined  that  this  should  not  l»e 
the  case.  Ilia  Mi^eaty  bus  chosen  and  polukfl  out  itn 
iuiportant  object  to  which  our  cimuon  and  Qur  etToria 
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should  be  directed.  I  am  happy  to  announce  that 
object  to  you. 

The  bravo  General  Baraguay  d'Hilllers  cornea  at  the 
head  of  10,000  of  our  valiant  troops. 

The  Emperor  sends  his  eagles  to  join  our  vessels,  t(^ 
shew  to  the  regions  of  the  north  what  can  be  effected 
by  the  powerful  will  of  Franco  armed  for  a  noble 
cause — the  right  of  the  weakest,  and  the  liberty  of 
Europe.  The  navy  and  the  army  luive  long  been 
accustomed  to  rely  upon  each  other,  having  no  other 
rivalry  than  the  desire  to  bo  foremost  in  doing  good.' 

The  commanders,  military  and  naval,  imme- 
diately commenced  arrangements  for  an  attack  on 
Bomarsund ;  they  steamed  up  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  fort,  to  make  such  reconnaissances  as  might 
determine  the  nature  of  the  plan  to  be  adopted. 
Three  Russians,  escaped  from  Bomarsund,  gave 
information  that  the  fortress  contained  two 
round  towers  and  a  long  battery,  1000  troops  of 
the  line,  350  irregulars,  100  armed  convicts,  and 
CfiO  artillerymen ;  while  on  various  parts  of  the 
island  were  600  riflemen,  700  irregulars,  80 
Cossacks,  and  4  field-pieces.  The  statements  of 
deserters,  however,  are  to  bo  received  with 
caution ;  and  the  AlUcs  simply  made  use  of  this 
information  as  one  among  several  means  of 
arriving  at  the  truth.  Some  of  the  ships  were 
so  placed  as  to  form  a  cordon  round  the  islands, 
to  remain  at  signal-distance  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  the  troops  on  shore,  and  to  cut  off  all 
supphes  of  provisions  and  ammunition;  while 
others  entered  the  straits  or  fiords  leading  up  to 
Bomarsund. 

The  first  week  in  August  witnessed  the  com- 
mencement of  operations.  A  spot  was  selected 
at  which  to  land  the  troops  for  a  little  relaxation 
after  their  confinement  on  ship-board;  and  the 
paddle-box  boats  and  ships*  cutters  were  speedily 
engaged  in  this  duty.  The  scene  was  one  of  great 
excitement;  for  nearly  all  the  ships  furnished  a 
contingent  of  boats  for  this  duty.  The  French 
troops  carried  their  tent  and  cooking  equipage 
in  a  compact  form :  the  tent^mess  being  divided 
among  six,  each  man  carried  one-sixth  part  of 
the  fittings,  including  canvas,  tent-stick,  pegs,  tin 
saucepan,  kettle,  drinking-cups,  water-bottles,  &c. 
As  seven  or  eight  ships-of-war  only  could  bring 
their  large  guns  to  bear  upon  the  fortifications  of 
Bomarsund,  the  military  arrangements  were  made 
in  conformity  with  this  limitation.  The  Russians 
concealed  their  strength  as  much  as  possible :  no 
men  being  seen  but  sentinels  relieving  guard. 
The  only  obvious  facts  were,  that  large  towers, 
which  mainly  defended  the  place,  were  erected  on 
the  summits  of  two  rocks,  each  surrounded  by  a 
ditch ;  that  at  the  foot  of  the  one  tower  was  a 
long  circular  front,  half  occupied  on  the  left  by 
barracks,  and  the  other  half  on  the  right  by 
casemated  batteries ;  that  a  second  line  of  strand- 
batteries  had  been  coumienced  under  the  second 
tower,  but  not  brought  to  completion  ;  that  a  third 
tower  was  visible  on  an  adjacent  island ;  and  that  a 
single  earthen  battery  of  five  pieces  of  cannon  was 
placed  under  the  trees,  about  a  mile  in  advance. 


The  actual  landing  took  place  on  the  8th 
of  August,  at  two  points  on  the  island,  near 
Bomarsund.  The  main  body  of  French,  9000  or 
10,000  in  number,  landed  south  of  the  town,  and 
rounded  the  head  of  a  creek,  so  as  to  approach  on 
the  land  or  inner  side  of  the  fortifications ;  while 
a  smaller  division  landed  on  the  north,  and  womid 
round  the  head  of  another  creek,  which  brought 
them  into  near  proximity  to  their  allies.  Nearly 
opposite  the  town,  the  Penelope,  Valorous,  Heda, 
Stromboli,  Amphion,  <bc.,  took  up  a  position  ;  while 
other  portions  of  the  fleet  anchored  north  and 
south.  It  was  not  known  whether  any  vessels 
lai'gcr  than  brigs  and  schooners  had  ever  before 
threaded  the  intricate  channels  leading  up  to 
Bomarsund ;  hence  the  necessity  for  great  caution 
in  steering  the  majestic  war-ships  into  those 
waters.  The  town  itself,  with  its  fortifications, 
occupies  the  end  of  a  peninsula  jutting  eastward^ 
and  thus  has  water  on  the  north,  east,  and 
soutli.  The  name  of  Lumpar  Bay  or  Fiord  is 
given  to  the  surrounding  waters ;  but  the  Bay  of 
Bomarsund  itself,  open  to  the  south,  is  a  semi- 
circle about  half  a  mile  in  diameter — ^the  shores 
around  being  for  the  most  part  high  and  well 
wooded.  The  operations  had  been  delayed  some 
days  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  siege-train  from 
France  ;  several  French  transports,  however, 
arrived  on  the  6th  with  the  guns ;  and  the  ships' 
carpenters,  having  been  previously  engaged  in 
constructing  strong  platforms,  provided  the  means 
for  landing  and  moving  the  guns :  insomuch,  that 
when,  on  the  8th,  the  troops  and  sappers  and 
marines  were  ready,  the  guns  were  r^idy  also. 
Meanwhile,  the  ]^ussian  commandant,  true  to 
the  spirit  which  had  dictated  the  burning  of 
Moscow  in  an  earlier  war,  fired  most  of  the 
villages  around,  and  changed  the  neighbourhood 
to  a  scene  of  desolation,  apparently  with  a  view 
to  reduce  to  a  minimum  any  advantage  derivable 
by  the  Allies  tvom  the  possession  of  those  villages. 
The  pohcy  was,  perhaps,  iutelhgible  in  another 
sense  also  :  the  siege-guns  of  the  French,  weighing 
45  hundredweights  each,  had  to  be  dragged  two  or 
three  miles  on  sledges,  over  alternations  of  rocky 
and  marshy  ground  ;  and  it  was  important  to 
the  Russians  that  the  district  should  afibrd  no 
aid  to  the  enemy's  soldiery  in  this  heavy 
work. 

By  nine  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the 
disembarkation  had  been  effected,  and  the  troops 
began  their  preparations  for  a  march  to  the  forts. 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  the  meantime,  was  busily 
moving  from  place  to  place,  from  ship  to  ship, 
reconnoitring  the  shore,  and  signaling  orders  to 
the  various  ships  of  the  fleet,  of  which  nearly  fifty 
wore  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  four-fifths  of  the 
number  being  steamers.  The  small  steamers  were 
employed  in  carrying  ammunition  and  provisions 
on  shore ;  while  the  larger  vessels  were  preparing 
to  bring  their  broadsides  to  bear  upon  any  assailable 
points. 

To  understand  the  busy  operations  of  nine  daja^ 
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^m  Iho  6tb   to  tlio   IGtli  iacliu^iye^  it  ivill  Im 
nij  to  trace  them  dnj  by  day* 

tsidi    French    regiment    landed,    dii    tho 
0^  of   the  8tli,   it    quickly   felt    into   line, 
irciied  til  rough  a  thick  pme-forest  and  over 
»ig!it*,   taking  up   a  camping  position   far 
phi  Jit  II  spot  about  two  miiea  distant  JVotii 
amost  or  inutsr  fort.     The  fort   rtjarcd 
iTll  a  TnaJL'htLc  height,  find  was  tjvidently 
calaiktcd   to  o>niniiioil   n  wido   rai*ge   of 
Uliy*     Niipjcfr  vtsftecl  B*iragUAy  d'HilUers  that 
at  tUt*  licvvly  foi-med  caoip,  and  ro turned 
[-ship  >.>ofoii>  nightfall.    Tho  fine  brass  siegrt*- 
bclon^ing    ta    tho    French    were    caretUlly 
ti*d  oTit*  Kv  ftnt%  us  rapidly  as  tho  movement 
ja^es  could  ha  efibcted.     Tlie 
or  the  ono  T^hidi  <jflfected  a 
Ming  nuuh  uJ  tho  fortfc^  had ^  in  the  meantime^ 
p  :-rid    fnog:r€sS  ;   it  had   Itecii   in  trusted  to 
H  iijt;e  to  eftVct  this  landing  ;  and  tbo 

II   :lHSfL,  wore  j>laeed  under  the 
amand  or  h  neral  Jone^  ;  they  coni- 

lit  2ri  ii  truopa,  aided  by  British 

Jlierj,  and  Mappei's  and  miners.     They 
Jiod  a  redoubt  of  five  gnns^  which 
the  rotiilf  the  Kreiich  in  front  and  the 
in  rear,  ikiid  c^aptured  it  at  once*    Th uy 
a  |jo«ition  about  two  inilo^  JVom  Bomur- 
rhcrc  thoy  encamped,  and  wUero,  not  with- 
lading    the    pncautions    of   the    commandant, 
Mid  villiijieni  brought  them  an  ahunflauce 
iriiionft  fur  iak\     The  sMpa  were  not  idle 
^i^ese   hours.      Tho   Amphhn    and    the 
\  wcro  employed  in  destroying  a  mnd* 
licti^  from  its  eommauduig  position,  nd^ht 
anoyt'd  the  troops  during  the  landing ;  on 
captureil,  however,  it  was  found  that  tho 
asKionJt    La^l    de±»erted    it,     The  work  w^as   so 
tiekly  achieved,   tlmt  the  admiral   hoL^tod   tlio 
^  Weil  done,  Amphimi^     The  block-shipB, 
r^^,   Bknfmm,  Ajtur^  and    Ho^tu^^    having 
,  Uitt  landing  of  the  troops,  returned  abre^^t 
tipal  furt,  anclionng  withui  range,  and 
br  an  encounter  as  soon  aa  the  military 
t  '  be  completed,     1\i^  Amphwn 

I   taking  the  mud- fort,  i>a^cd 
tlidj  ft*rmKbl'le  g:ranito   case  mated    battery, 
eiico  a  hot  fire   im mediately  j^rocceded  ;   and 
'Ing  the  day,  the  bhips  end^^iivourt'd  to  attract 
cntion  of  the  fort*^  aa  much  as  pob&ible^  that 
Jiiig  of  the  troops  might  be  unmolested. 
[  tlawti  of  early  moru  on  tlie  UUi  witnessed 
ve  oxertiotis*  of  the  soldiery  to  render  their 
^eocauiiiraent  comfortable^  and  to  pru- 
ning tor  an  approaching  bombardment 
The  shore*  were  lined  wnth  l>onts 
;  ammttiiition  and  provisions  for  Baragnay 
ijrjst  of  whom  were  encamped 
i\  t  ha^i  bivooackod  dunng  the 

beat  li.     (iunj5,  carriages,  boxc*^  eitiks, 
beatdx  ;    pcaiyints*  carts    and  horses 
b^m  that  could  be  found — were  put  in 
iT»|aiiitiau  for  the  conveyance  of  baggage  up  to 


head-qnarteri ;  and  all  the  ducks  and  gecf  e,  piga 
and  nhocp,  w^hich  the  Aianders  had  to  sell,  tho 
French  eagerly  purchascti  The  encampment  of 
the  main  body  for  the  night  had  been  near  the 
vilLago  of  Bkar{>aii,  built  on  an  eminence  (situated 
rather  \mn  than  two  miles  from  tlie  fortress.  A 
valley,  and  a  long  pond  or  small  lake^  intervened 
between  the  c^mip  and  the  fortress  ;  while  a  range 
of  rocks  or  elevated  ground  fnrniBhed  shelter  to 
the  tr*»Dps  untd  8ucli  time  n^  the  hrcaehing- 
bftttcrica  could  be  formed.  The  Freneh  had  shewn 
wonderful  alacrity  in  bringing  their  eanjp  into 
tidy  ottkr.  *  The  tents  of  the  soldiery  were 
scattered  around  the  village  in  cveTj-  direction 
and  position/  said  an  eye-w^itnesis,  *  ujion  roek>i 
atid  nioundij  in  fieUb  and  gardens,  in  the  copee 
and  on  the  heath,  on  the  village-greetij  and  oven 
beneath  tho  wind m ilia.  Troops  of  men  were 
marching  about  to  the  reUef  of  guards  and  out* 
pouts,  and  foraghtg-partiea  were  going  out  in  search 
of  cattle.  A  good  bakehouse  and  slaughter-houso 
had  been  already  established  ;  and  the  i^tftxndi^rca 
had  ofjencd  their  tents,  with  a  guard  to  protect 
tliem,  for  the  sale  of  litUo  luxuries  to  the  fioidierB.* 
It  h  cvcrywliero  the  iame  with  the  French 
t loops ;  no  sooner  do  they  become  blvouackt^d  or 
encamped,  than  they  tm\ko  themselves  fairly  at 
home.  The  oilier  niilitury  division,  under  Oenenbl 
Jonca,  w^as  cncami^cd  not  fkr  distant — Ihe  mannea 
and  artiUery  in  a  ravine,  in  the  midst  of  a  young 
plantation  of  iir  and  juniper;  and  the  rest  in 
the  vicinity,  witldn  halt  a  mile  of  the  nearesit  fort. 
The  tleets,  on  this  day,  were  watching  for  any 
opportunity  to  aid  the  troops*  or  to  |>rotect  them 
during  the  progress  of  the  land-workij.  Informa- 
tion having  been  received  that  the  Russians  were 
about  to  isend  reinforecincnts  to  the  island  from 
the  Finnish  shore^  a  good  watch  was  kept ;  boats, 
manned  and  armed,  wero  despatehed  to  intercept 
them  J  and  the  gun-boat  (ktckm  was  ordered  to 
mmt.  The  reinforcements  w^ero  com  pell  e^l  to  take 
shelter  on  a  ^inall  intermediate  island,  where  they 
were  soon  aCterwaitii  captni'ed. 

On  tlie  10th,  some  of  the  *  blue-jackets*  were 
employed  on  shore-service.  It  was  determined  to 
send  six  guns  on  shore,  to  enable  General  Jomai 
to  form  a  breaelung- battery  :  the  gnus  being 
32-pounderK,  of  42  hundrml  weights  eaeh»  Tho 
carpentei^  of  four  of  the  ships  belonging  to 
Admiral  €liads*a  squadron  set  aclively  to  wnirk  to 
make  eight  EJedges,  nix  f^r  the  guns  and  twiJ  for 
the  carririges  and  gear.  On  tlie  lOth,  three  of 
the  guns  were  safely  deposited,  with  their  appen- 
dages. Four  sledges  were  inanned,  each  by  150 
seamen,  headed  by  a  senior  lieutenant ;  and  tlie 
whole  commanded  by  Caphun  Hewlett  of  the 
EdinhurpL  The  situation  selected  for  the  batter)'' 
was  four  miles  and  a  half  inland,  over  wretched 
ground— partly  steep  rocky  hills,  and  the  rest 
jilonghcd  fields.  At  fire  o'clock  in  the  inoming, 
the  boats,  with  tli©  men,  guns,  sledgea,  A:c>,  left 
the  skips  j  tli*  armament  landed ;  the  men  erected 
sheers  to  hoist  the  guns :  they  pnlled  heai-tily  over 
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%h.  u.'  region;  and  hy  one  o'clock  they  had 

Tl.  •'  aim]}.     Admiml  CUimI?,  iu  describinj^^ 

tliis  i^\:|.iiuit  in  a  iliapatch  tu  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
$ttid :  '  Tlie  exertiaiia  an4  giXMl-Mill  f)f  the  fjflicQTs 
%tni  B^anien  creattnl  muth  astonisUiiR'iit  in  i}w 
encampnienl  of  tlie  French  IrwpSj  who  clieiHvd 
UiLHi  in  passing',  antl,  <m  some  of  thd  most  dirtkiilt 
Hfieeiits,  went  in  valnnttiriJy  Jind  most  cheerJblly 
to  tlie  dmg-mpes,  mid  gave  tht^tn  assistanee.  On 
arriving  in  camp^  the  men  were  iiiwcli  exhau»tt^d^ 
and  lay  do\sTi  to  K^t  and  pn^jmre  tlicir  dinnors  ; 
when  an  tirder  arrived  that  they  were  to  ctnbark 


imTnediatt'ly^  a-S  the  Patekpe  was  f^ 
the  fire  of  the  enomy^  and  their  s;   , 
required.     The  order  ^ffik^  received  utlh 
and^  fiirgettiTig  dinni^J^  and  fatigue,  they 
down  U*  tlidr  boats  iti  three-<|uartt'ri  uf  at 
by  a  shurt  route,  but  close  nridt^r  the  fnetnyi 
Tltc  perdous  f>o?iltinn  of  the  Pfurhpf,  h*/ro  a<l 
tf*^   was  one   of  the   many   conscijnt^nco* 
narrowness  of  the  eh  an  neb  through  whi4 
veN/iels  had  to  »letn'.     !n  entloavt^nnnj^'  to 
a  labyrinth  Ijctween  Prastii  and  Toffo,  she  i 
11  roi  k  in  dangerous  proximff  v  (u  BifiriiLrsuTnl 


.L*AV-JBRSW9^ 


^^^jfc 


greftt  fort  immediately  opened  firo,  and  continued 
to  |HJttr  a  fierce  hi>t  Kkower  for  more  than  Uvq 
honra.  The  OUtdiator^  H^la^  and  Piffmy  imnje- 
diately  went  to  her  assistance,  together  with  boftt«i 
from  the  TniUjU  and  the  J^uparni ;  the  Ilfda  and 
Gfitfimtor  look  her  in  tow,  birt  fonud  licr  tnnnov- 
ftblc.  The  position  was  liecoming  serious  \  f^jr  the 
enemy  hat!  grit  her  range,  nnd  was  ponriiij^'  a 
•Uower  of  iron  had  both  npon  her  iind  the  Ht'da, 
Tlie   J  and    Fahrom    thereupon    hw*%u 

lhroTi\  1  mto  the  fort,  to  ettc^ct  a  diTersion  ; 

while  ♦Sii'  (^harleg  Napier  ordered  «U  tho  guns  of 
tho  Penfhp^  to  be  thrown  ovcrhotird,  as  a  moans 
of  hfj:hteninj?  her.  This  jiroceeding  t^jrlanateh* 
hnil  fhti  deairv^d  cfiVct :  the  Peuthpf  floated,  and 
wajt  towi^d  away-^not,  howcTer,  nntil  upwania  of 
a  hnndrtd  shot,  a  fow  of  them  re^bhot,  had  been 
flrcd  at  hrr  from  the  great  fori,  many  etrtking 
cither  her  hull  or  riy^^^ing* 

Each  dm  now  Ivrought  inatten*  nearer  to  an 
itiev liable  cristb.  Each  day  <?ftectod  something  to- 
wards the  compkHion  of  the  military  arrangements 


on  Hhore.  On  the  Uth,  Capiaiu  Iltswlett  til 
the  work  I*e  had  commeiieeil  on  tin?  pro 
dny^  by  conveying  on  shore  and  ta  UmJ 
the  remaining  threo  sie'n^-'p'uiis  with  Ibu 
and  jjear.  Ihr  thia  OLu:aftion,  lie  had 
drag  each  ynm — the  expericnci?  of  tho  loS 
Bhewti  that  biO  were  scarcely  equal  to  the  j 
lalHiiir.     The  shipw'  ban/lg  aci  t 

to    cheer    them    at    their    b*^ 
the    amtiiJTUg    sailor-like    langi**i*/e    ui 
ChadSj  *  the  spirits  of  the  men  wc?rr  ticci 
e'^oiltHl  liy  a  dropping   tdtot 
While  this  w-as  in   pm{rre>>,  14 

went  on  sliore^  drove  tii 
and  concerted  arratigemeo 
d*Hillier8,     The  troops  v\rere  < 
gabions  and  filling  saud^my^,   ;        .    i  a 
work  for  the  batteries  of  long  gtmii.     Ski] 
ing    com  me  need    bet*' <►  n    rt.^    1....1,, 
Ruiisians  ;  for  the  cb:i 

climbing  u|>ofi  every  .».  v,  . i-,,,  . 

fighting  distance  of  th^  Ru^iian  outpoita  j  j 
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■  il  ft>ftli  a 
mT  work  If ig 
■{  Ks  a  woman, 
i  111  y    iiis  tiny, 

it,  tb*?  artillery  riii!n  t*f  tlu*  djiuc<ent^ 
^etinilojtHl  in  iUlJtig  their  m!jo1Lh  fur  tht? 
lireo  or   ffior  LutKlivrl  of  the^c  jliella 
nccnmiilntiHl  nml  rtingtxl  under  IIjc 
Uiu  rouksi.     TLc    men   ciirni?<l   hciu)' 
up   ta    Ihe    pru|ier   f»t>isitit>n,    Iiiid    tliem 
oil   li^cU  *>f  sand,  and    |Ja<\il    tlic 
ITtip^n  thv^  |>laf  f<>nii»  thus  madL\     The  gnhions, 


t*uj— larg**  i:jlin*3ers  of  liglit  wiL'kcr-work — ^^ere 
hlkfl  N^iiU  earib  for  tlio  rlcft^uees,  louring  tta^ 
cvoninp,  lUc  chnfsciirs  workc^l  up  mj  clo«c  Ui 
th<3  fwrtrcsi,  tlmt  a  roi"nitdal>lii  oui-ountoi*  htHramti 
imrniuent.     Hn    tittle  was    previouaJy  known  of 

1 1"'  t T  r;*^>|iy  tif  the  district,  thai  Gcmrml  Ntd, 

L  .   ciimnmndcr,  It  ad  to  (onn   hts   plani* 

ti.Mt  .r.;  .in  rtccmnaisfiiujctjs ;  htj  itrainlded  from 
rock  to  rock,  tiud  from  trw  Id  Wdi\  mih  a  low 
Ruldiurs  acct>rii|iariyinK  him,  nod  ihnjKjd  his 
[dans  according  t^  the  observations  which  ho 
^vas  eiiahlcij  to  make  in  pci^ou. 


Mtai^  <m  Fort  T<«& 


lMur«  wan-jiiiiig    Uio   «iirring   events   of   tht' 

it  may  he  well  l4i  dcscrMn:  a  httle 

llie   fortidcatiQDiJ  of  Binnrvrsund. 

ti^*r  b4ittt?n«s  or  redonblj!*,  !hej  tw\y 

h!    m   ffinr    in    iinudi^r.    \shii'h,    from 

uns,  may  lio  callc^i  the  sli<*rc^ 

^{  Pra^l<>    dcfunut^.     The    gri*at 

.  UaUcty    cummEmrJefl   ibe    hart>uur    by 

l;IiT  couvfx    fr<fnta.i:i\    eiiijcm filed    for 

iitmr  ttt  guns    whicli    tlic    attiu:king   p 

tiut  at  finst  €orrt*(.'tJy  tistimato ;  btil  ii  \vu& 

rutib   foi^tnl    tlint   tliiH   i^'ork   was   defctided 

l»%«ri!  ;i:^  Will  rk*  ftCJtwai'd,  having  a  moat  mi 

and    bcmg    picn^eil  altogctlier   for 

rn  I'limte— a  Umih-prouf  chainher 

rind  ai'uuud  cadi  j(iin»  for  the 

.rtJUei;>Tiicu— gave  groat  uddi- 

fth  tQ  Uitji  wfirk.     The  si^nthern  fort, 

^ nsiiitiNl  of  tw(j  roi^a  t>f  curcuhir 

.  tiuc  tibuve   th^  otiierf  each 

"u^,    Tho  diameter  of  iho 

Above  the  Wmb-pnmf 


I  ro'if  WHS  another  roof  or  Hhtxl  of  /itjc>  pitircud 
I  with  Mnail  hole*i,  throngli  whii-h  riiktmen  could 
coinmanil  a  great  sweep  of  eountrv.  Tlnifbrt  was 
\  L*onstnicled  of  pt'ti!/i;.^jn^^i.i4fle!trf^  gmuite,  fttte^i 
^  with  jcreat  nv  efy^--''n]o  uotthcru  fort,  (!:i1I(m1 
Ft*rt  Notii  irous  in  character  to  the 

Southern)  s  j  in  dctaib.    The  Praj^lii 

flirt  w:is  on  the  miudl  jshind  of  the  sanio  fiaine, 
i tut] it»d lately  o p p ■  *> i to  T^ > » rn n  r ? ii ri t1 . 
_   Such  were  ii  nc^  mi  which 

ilie  Frcncn  op< .  Aih,    The  forfcs, 

except  tlie  ^reat  bnttcry  on  the  aliorc,  wt?rc  u 
kind  of  Httirdy,  Jow^  round  tow«?rs  ;  and  it  v^hh 
evident  tliat  tln-y  would  Ije  culpable  of  otfrnn^j  a 
stuhborn  resistance,  I  low  far  cannon-hallf*  iviuld 
avad  jtgainst  jrranite  forlihcations,  remained  tu 
ho  prtived.  llie  latteries  brought  to  ht^ar  upon 
the  wurks  wei*o  numbero*!,  to  iikntlfv  ihvuu 
I  tattery  X  o.  I  ( Fren  ch  \  for  four  1 ' '  —  •  - :  - 1  -  •  i 
four  mortJH"*,  sMis  pbced  at  almat  ^ 
Fijrt  T/jct\  to  dbkKlgo  Iho  ?4nc  rmA  ;ti -i  nu 
ami  to  datiiflgc  the  emhrii>urcs  bilow,    fir 
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No.  2  (English)  was  composed  of  the  32-poiinders 
brought  from  the  ships,  and  was  placed  only  half 
as  far  distant  as  the  first.  Battery  No.  3  (French), 
of  30-poundcrs,  was  distant  not  more  than  150 
yards  from  the  same  fort.  A  battery,  consisting 
not  only  of  guns,  but  of  mounds  of  earth  to  protect 
the  gunners,  could  at  that  spot  only  bo  con- 
structed by  means  of  sand-bags  and  earth-filled 
gabions ;  of  which  many  thousand  were  needed. 
As  approached  from  the  land-side,  the  two  round 
forts  or  towers  were  encountered  before  the  great 
shore-battery;  and  it  was  necessary  to  silence 
them  before  the  last  named  could  bo  safely 
attacked. 

Shortly  after  daybreak,  on  the  mominj^  of  the 
13th,  the  French,  having  been  actively  employed 
since  the  8th  in  bringing  up  and  planting  their 
siege-train,  and  having  finished  their  battery 
No.  1,  opened  fire  on  Fort  Tzee,  and  continued 
with  ver}'  little  interruption  throughout  the  day. 
The  effect  was  tremendous,  although  the  guns  and 
mortars  were  few  in  number ;  the  shells  burst  in  the 
embrasures  and  on  the  roof ;  and  the  face  of  the 
stone-work  was  shattered  to  fragments.  Towards 
evening,  the  Russians  exhibited,  not  for  the  first 
or  the  last  time  during  the  war,  a  disregard  of 
the  honourable  principle  which  usually  regulates 
an  agreement  under  flag  of  truce.  A  flag  was 
hoisted ;  General  Baraguay  d*HiIliers  went  up 
with  a  imall  escort ;  a  request  was  made  that  the 
firing  should  cease  for  two  hours,  that  the 
Russians  might  have  an  opportunity  to  bury  their 
dead  ;  and  he  bo  fkr  assented  as  to  yield  one  hour. 
It  is  understood^  in  saoh  matters,  that  the  time 
shall  be  really  appropriated  in  the  manner 
specific*! ;  T)ut  the  Russians,  on  the  contrary,  sent 
down  to  the  great  fort,  and  brought  up  a  new 
store  of  ammunition  wherewith  to  continue  the 
stniggle.  This  breach  of  honour  greatly  exaspe- 
rated the  French  commander ;  insomuch  that  he 
refused  a  second  flag  of  truce,  when  signalcfl  at  a 
later  stage  of  the  proceedings.  The  contest  became 
very  severe  as  night  approached  ;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  French  chasseurs,  clambering  upon  the 
rocks,  poured  a  destructive  fire  of  bullets  into  the 
embrasures  of  the  fort,  striking  down  the  Russian 
gunners  where  they  stood  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  Fort  Nottich  rendered  aid  to  Fort  Tzee,  by 
sending  shells  completely  over  it  into  the  French 
camp. 

I  The  first   conquest  of  any  of  the   forts   was 

I  effected  on  the  14th.  The  vigorous  firing  by  the 
!  mortars  and  the  chasseurs  told  so  severely  on  Fort 
Tzee,  that  it  surrendered  during  the  forenoon,  and 
about  fifty  men  became  prisoners.  The  nimble 
chasseurs  appear  to  have  taken  the  place  by 
surprise.  General  Jones's  battery  was  not  at  that 
time  finished,  and  could  render  no  aid  in  captur- 
ing the  first  fort ;  but  as  the  great  fort  and  Fort 
Nottich  maintained  a  vigorous  fire,  it  speedily 
became  necessary  to  attack  them. 

During  many  hours  on  the  15th,  the  French, 
secure  in  the  possession  of  Fort  Tzee,  were  busily 


engaged  in  erecting  on  an  adjacent  elevated  spot 
a  battery  for  breaching  the  great  fort.  The  state 
of  Fort  Tzee  itself  h(id  encouraged  the  Allies  to 
persevere  in  a  similar  attack  on  the  other  forts; 
for,  during  a  bombardment  of  about  twenty-four 
hours,  the  granite  face  of  the  tower  was  jagged 
and  splintered  in  all  directions,  and  the  sides  and 
edges  of  the  embrasures  were  thickly  marked 
by  the  bullets  which  the  deadly  aim  of  the 
chasseurs  had  poured  into  them.  The  English 
battery  was  by  this  time  finished,  and  presented 
a  formidable  appearance,  with  its  array  of  sand- 
bags nine  or  ten  feet  in  height.  Although  Fort 
Tzee  was  only  300  yards  distant,  and  Fort  Nottich 
750,  yet,  as  the  former  had  just  been  taken  by  the 
French,  the  English  turned  their  guns  against 
the  more  distant  fort,  and  in  eight  hours  succeeded 
in  breaching  the  side  opposite  to  them.  The 
battery  was  manned  by  seamen  and  marine- 
artillery  fh>m  the  HotpiCy  Edinburghy  AJojf,  and 
JSlenheim,  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Ramsay 
of  the  first-named  vessel.  Sir  Charles  Napier, 
in  his  dispatch  relating  to  the  capture,  summed 
it  up  in  these  brief  words :  *  Their  fire  was  beauti- 
ful! At  six  P.  31.,  one  side  was  knocked  in,  and 
the  tower  surrendered.'  It  appears  that  by  throe 
o'clock  the  interior  of  the  tower  or  fbrt  had  been 
laid  open,  and  its  gnns  silenced.  At  six  o'dock, 
a  white  flag  having  boon  hoisted,  Brigade-major 
Ord  was  sent  to  take  possession ;  he  did  so;  but 
finding  that  it  would  not  be  possiblo  fbr  him  to 
maintain  his  communications  with  the  English 
advanced-posts  aft<!r  daylight,  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  the  great  fbrt^  ho  left  the  place, 
bringing  away  with  him  3  officers  and  115  soldiers. 
In  the  fort  he  found  sixteen  IS-ponnders,  and  two 
32-poun<iers.  The  two  forts,  the  second  of  which 
was  thus  taken,  so  much  resembled  towers,  that 
they  were  dcscribe<l  indifferently  by  either  name. 
Meanwhile  the  ships  were  preparing  to  take  part 
in  the  attack  on  the  great  fort,  which,  from  its 
proximity  to  the  shore,  was  more  within  their 
reach.  The  Astnad^Cy  Phlegethon,  Darieny  Arrogant^ 
Amphiofiy  Valorous,  Driver,  BuU-dog,  HedOy  Trident^ 
Duperriy  Hdinbfirgh,  and  Ajar,  kept  up  a  well- 
directed  fire  of  shells,  which  worked  much  mischief 
on  the  stem  granite  fortification.  Captain  Pelham, 
of  the  Blenheimy  landed  a  large  10-inch  gun,  and 
planted  it  on  the  earthen  battery  which  the 
Russians  had  been  forced  to  abandon  a  few  days 
before  ;  and  there  he  bore  with  wonderlbl  coolness 
an  attack  of  a  formidable  character.  The  crew 
raised  a  high  defence,  and  kept  up  a  steady  fire 
with  their  one  gun  against  the  south-west  end  of 
the  largo  fort,  while  the  enemy,  with  a  double 
range  of  heavily  shott<Ki  and  shelled  guns,  returned 
the  fire  with  far  greater  force ;  shells  burst  over 
and  around  the  solitary  gun,  but  the  blue-jackets 
took  matters  very  cheerfully,  throwing  themselves 
on  the  ground  mitil  the  shells  had  burst.  Captain 
Pelham  maintained  his  position,  despite  fho  fbr- 
midablo  antagonist  against  which  he  had  pitted 
himself.    In  another  part  of  tho  scene  of  contest^ 
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Furt  Tice,  warm  work  of  a  diflFcrcnt  kind  was  in 

propwB  during  the  day.    After  this  fort  liad  been 

taken  bj  the  French,  and  before  Fort  Nottich  had 

jidded  to  the  English,  tlie  commandant  of  this 

\    latter  fort,  knowing  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 

:    from  the  presence  of  the  French  in  the  other, 

-    maintained  a  fierce  fire  against  it ;  and  at  length 

a  shell,  falling  apparently  on  a  magazine,  blew  np 

the  greater  part  of  the  fort  with  a  tremendous 

expIosioD. 

At  length  came  the  day,  the  IGth  of  August, 

I    when  the  final  conquest  of  Bomarsund  was  to  be 

;    achieved  by  the  capture  of  the  formidable  strand- 

I    fort   While  dawn  had  yet  hardly  broken,  a  force 

'    vas  despatched   to   Fort  Nottich,    to   take   the 

'    priionen  who  had  surrendereil  to  Captain  Ramsay 

j    at  six  oY'lock  on  the   preceding  evening.     The 

!    marines  an<l  seamen,  when  they  entered  the  place, 

fonnd  three  officers  and  about  100  men  ;  and  these 

!    prisoners  were  marched  down  three  nules  to  the 

'    beach,  there  to  be  placed  on  board  one  of  the 

j    ships:  the  commandant  was   a  colonel  in    the 

I    Rusrian  army.  As  day  advanced,  the  land-batteries 

I    and  the  ships*  guns  kept  up  a  deafening  roar,  main- 

I    taining  an  incessant  cannonade  against  the  great 

I    fort.   The  arrangements,  however,  called  for  much 

!    caution ;  the  narrowness  of  the  slip  of  ground  on 

which  the  French  had  established  their  breaching- 

batteiT,  circumscribed  the  operations,  else  might 

^9  ships  have  fired  upon  the  French  troops  in 

^e  endeavour  to  liit  the  great  fort ;  while  the 

limited  space  in  the  anchorage  before  Bomarsund, 

•ud  the  intricacy  of  the   navigation,  prevented 

^e  ships  fVom  making  so  near  an  approach  as 

wold  be  wished.     The  fort,  replying  to  the  shii)8 

*Dd  to  the  land-batteries  with  some  of  its  guns, 

bad  still  a  few  to  point  to  the  audacious  one  (jttn 

which  Captain  Pelham  had  maintained  in  position 

•Ittring  the  preceding  day ;  his  situation  becoming 

perilous,  the  ships  were  ordered  to  increase  tho 

ftpiility  of  their  fire.    Seven  of  the  ships,  which 

happened  to  be  within  range  with  their  10- inch 

Pffl^  were  ordered  by  Sir  Charles  to  *  give  them  a 

•bot  and  shell  every  five  minutes' — as  if  he  were 

(pcaiung  of  pills  and  powders  for  a  sick  man. 

ll»is  iron  torrent,  in  conjunction  with  that  which 

^  being  poured  out  by  tlio  French  breachiiig- 

battery,  was  too  much  to  be  borne  long :  a  llag  of 

^nw*  was  held  out,  and  the  place  surrcndere<l. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Napier,  expressed 

m  his  dispatch,  that  if  the  fort  had  not  surrcn- 

^^  on  the  16th,  tho  whole  place  would  have 

"*n  rednceil  to  ashes  on  tho  17th,  fo  terrible  was 

Jf  power  of  tho  breach ing-batt cry  which  General 

^  had  judiciously  placeil  within  4i¥)  yards  of 

|be  fort,  and  so  heavy  the  weight  of  metal  pourcil 

^  from  the  ships.     Admiral  Plumridge,  during 

™  busy  day,  was  rendering  service  norUi-east  of 

*•  town  and  forts ;  he  placed  his  squailron  so  as 

^prevent  reinforcements  from  Iwing  thrown  in 

"^  the,  Finland   coast — a  contingency  which 

™Sbt  else  haye  happened  ;  for  the  Allies  had 

Mftn  to  beUeye  that  t^-o  Russian  admirals  had 


been  sent  among  tho  islands,  to  determine  iho  prac- 
ticability or  otherwise  of  aiding  the  beleaguered 
forts.  It  had  been  intended  that  Plumridge's 
squadron  should  aid  the  attack  by  shelling  the 
north  side  of  Bomarsund  ;  but  finding  that  he  could 
not  do  so  without  endangering  the  men  in  tho 
French  breaching-battery,  he  directed  his  attention 
to  the  Prasto  fort.  Admiral  Plumridge,  who  had 
the  Leopard^  Hecla,  and  Cocyte^  at  his  disposal, 
described,  in  characteristic  language,  in  his 
dispatch  to  Sir  Charles,  the  tactics  he  adopted : 
everytliing  is  *  beautiful '  to  a  professional  man 
which  exhibits  efficiency  in  his  own  particular 
avocation.  He  moved  his  three  ships  'into  a 
delightful  sequestered  position,  screened  from 
observation  by  the  trees  on  the  neck  of  land  to  the 
eastward  of  the  tower ;  having  the  great  Bomar- 
sund fort  and  it  in  one  [in  a  right  line],  so  that 
our  over-shot  and  shell  should  fall  to  the  lot  of 
Bomarsund.  The  simultaneous  opening  fire  Hrom 
the  three  broadsides  was  tho  first  intimation  the 
tower  had  of  our  movements ;  and  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  at  times,  from  aloft,  the  steadiness 
and  precision  with  which  the  shot  and  shell  were 
delivered  from  each  vessel.  I  only  regret  that  the 
trees  alluded  to  obscured  us  all  from  your  view, 
as  I  feel  almost  assured  this  bit  of  service  would 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  better  notice  than 
it  becomes  me  to  give  at  so  short  a  distance  fi-om 
your  flag.' 

Meanwhile,  Prasto  was  the  scene  of  separato 
operations.  The  tower  or  fort,  mounting  20  guns 
in  two  casematcd  tiers,  and  G  en  barbette  on  tho 
roof,  had  been  investe<l  by  a  combined  force  of 
French  and  English  marines,  with  some  field- 
piece?,  on  the  Ifith  ;  and  on  the  ICth,  it  was 
attacked  l>oth  by  tliis  force  and  by  Admiral 
l*lumridge's  squadron.  When  it  was  known 
that  the  great  fort  had  yielded,  the  commanrlant 
of  Prasto  hoisted  a  white  flag.  The  Allies 
approached ;  tho  gates  were  thrown  open ;  tho 
garrison  marched  out ;  and  the  whole  became 
prisoners  of  war.  These  prisoners,  numbering 
three  officers  and  about  150  men,  were  removed 
in  one  of  the  ships. 

When  the  flag  of  truce  was  held  out  from  the 
great  fort,  the  admiral  sent  Captain  IlaU  on 
shore ;  and  he,  in  company  with  an  officer  from 
Admiral  Parseval-Deschcnes,  and  two  staff-officers 
from  (fcneral  Baraguay  d'llilliers,  entered  the  fort, 
and  received  the  surrender  of  the  place.  Tho 
three  commanders,  Napier,  Parseval,  and  Baraguay, 
then  went  to  receive  the  submission  in  form. 
The  governor.  General  Bodisco,  attempted  a  parley 
in  the  first  instance ;  but  nothing  less  than  an 
unconditional  surrender  being  admissible,  he  gave 
uj)  his  swonl,  and  yielded  himself  and  the  garrison 
prisoners.  Cha«;seurs  jiourcd  <iown  fVom  the  bat- 
teries on  one  side,  marines  and  artillerymen  from 
the  other;  the  place  was  entercfl,  the  magazine 
secure<l,  and  the  prisoners  taken.  The  victors 
demanded  the  arms,  which  were  brought  and 
piled  up  in  the  square,  near  the  Aimacc  in  which 
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so  many  of  the  shot  had  been  made  red-hot.  All 
the  principal  generals  and  admirals  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies  were  drawn  up  in  a  brilliant  group  ; 
the  troops  formed  a  line  of  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  entrance  of  the  fort  to  the  mole  or  landing- 
place  ;  and  the  Russians,  care-worn,  dispirited, 
and,  in  some  few  cases,  frenzied  with  <irink,  were 
marched  down  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  From 
a  statement  made  by  Governor  Bodisco,  it  appears 
that  the  Russians  had  been  as  much  annoyed  by 
Captain  Pelham's  single  gun,  placed  on  their  own 
abandoned  mud-battery,  as  by  whole  ranges  of 
guns  elsewhere — so  fatal  had  been  the  shots  aimed 
through  the  embrasures.  The  loss  of  tliis  great 
fortress  was  the  fii-st  defeat  of  consequence  the 
Russians  had  suffered  in  the  Baltic,  and  they 
were  deeply  mortified ;  for  it  was  not  simply  a 
surrender  of  the  place,  but  a  yielding  of  all  the 
men  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  victora  captured 
112  mounted  guns,  3  mortars,  7  field-pieces,  and  79 
unmounted  guns.  When  all  had  surrendered,  and 
had  been  fairly  shipped  for  England,  the  prisoners 
amounted  to  the  following  numbers — 323  shipped 
in  the  Hannibat,  420  in  the  Algiers,  764  in  the 
Roj^al  WiUiam,  207  in  the  Termagant,  and  521  in 
the  St  Vincent;  making  a  total  of  2235,  of  Avhom 
61  were  officers,  28  women,  and  13  children. 

Thus  fell  Bomarsund.  The  capture  was  impor- 
tant, not  only  as  giving  to  the  Allies  a  command 
over  the  whole  of  the  Aland  Islands  and  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  but  for  two  other  reasons — the  one 
military  and  the  other  political,  each  of  which 
deserves  a  brief  consideration. 

The  fall  of  Bomarsund  was,  to  military  ougiueers, 
a'  subject  of  interest,  inasmuch  as  it  tended  to 
throw  some  light  on  a  disputed  question.  Whether 
granite  batteries  or  earthen  mounds  arc  bettor 
calculated  to  resist  the  fire  from  guns  of  largo 
cahbre,  is  a  problem  which  has  much  engaged 
the  attention  of  military  men  in  recent  times. 
The  various  defensive  operations  at  Kalafat, 
Oltenitza,  Giurgevo,  and  Silistria  (Chapter  II.), 
had,  in  the  latter  part  of  1853  and  the  first  six 
months  of  1854,  shewn  how  wonderfully  the  Turks 
were  able,  when  posted  behind  hastily  consti*ucted 
earthen  breast- works,  to  repel  repeated  attacks 
from  large  IkkUcs  of  Russians  ;  and  now  the  fall  of 
Bomarsund  seemed  to  shew  that  hard  granite  could 
not  maintain  its  soundness  against  an  iron  torrent 
from  great  guns.  General  Niel,  the  engineering 
commandant  in  the  French  force,  formed  a  high 
estimate  of  the  powers  of  iron  against  granite.  He 
said :  '  All  the  parapets  are  built  of  large  blocks 
of  granite  found  on  the  spot ;  from  a  considerable 
distance  a  cannon-ball  is  crushed  against  these 
Avails,  but  in  the  end  the  walls  themselves  are 
shaken  and  broken.  The  results  obtained  by  the 
16-pouud  guns  at  550  metres,  and  by  the 
32-pounders  at  750,  remove  all  doubt  that  at 
smaller  distances  a  breach  may  easily  be  made  in 
waUs  of  this  description.'  The  validity  of  this 
opinion  was  much  canvassed  when,  at  a  later  date, 
the   admiral  was  inconsiderately  reproached  for 


not  effecting  more  in  other  parts  of  the  Baltic. 
True  it  was,  however,  that  the  efiects  wrought 
surprised  even  the  engineers  themselves.  The 
breach  made  in  Fort  Nottich  by  the  English 
battery  was  frightful ;  although  from  a  distance 
of  750  yards,  the  balls  and  shells  had  literally 
knocked  down  the  west  side  of  the  for^  clearing 
a  space  through  which  eight  men  could  have 
entered  abreast.  The  Ajaa  and  the  Edinburgh  threw 
84-pound  shot  with  amazing  power ;  bat  the  dis- 
tance— nearly  two  miles — was  too  great  to  effect  a 
large  amount  of  destruction.  An  officer  who  was 
present  at  the  siege,  writing  a  letter  eonceming  it, 
said :  '  I  saAV  the  cffin^t  of  some  of  our  68-pound 
and  84-pound  shot.  The  blocks  of  granite  in  the 
face  of  the  walls  are,  on  an  average,  about  four 
cubic  feet  thick.  These  were  backed  by  four  more 
feet  of  solid  brick-work.  In  many  places,  when 
our  shot  struck  from  a  distance  of  1700  yards,  one 
of  these  blocks  would  split  in  all  directions,  and  be 
driven  back  an  inch  into  the  breast-work,  that 
was  cracked  and  forced  into  the  interior  of  the 
fort.  You  can  hence  reaiUly  understand  how  it 
is  that  a  continued  repetition  of  such  blows  as  the 
foregoing  will  soon  crumble  down  the  thickest 
masonry.  Nothing  can  withstand  the  iron  storm 
of  a  ship's  broadside.  I  do  believe  its  efiect  is 
tremendous,  and  stone-work  powders  before  its 
force.' 

The  political  significancy  of  the  fall  of  Bomarsund 
consisted  in  the  evidence  thereby  afforded  of  the 
deeply  hidden,  long-enduring  ambition  of  the  Czar 
Nicholas.  Greatly  as  the  Allies  were  surprised  at 
the  strength  of  the  place,  they  had  yet  more 
reason  to  wonder  at  the  vast  works  which  were 
evidently  planned.  Documents  fell  into  their  hands 
which  tended  to  shew  that  the  Bomarsund  of  1854 
was  an  insignificant  fortress  compared  with  that 
which  it  had  been  intended  to  become.  There  were 
plans  and  drawings  to  shew  that  the  complete 
scheme  comprised  ten  or  twelve  forts  as  laige 
as  those  actually  constructed:  the  foundations  of 
many  of  which  had  been  begun,  and  a  lai^ge 
expenditure  incurred.  What  could  have  been  the 
purport  of  such  a  gigantic  scheme  ?  WTiat  enemy 
could  Russia  fear  in  a  sea  of  which  half  the  coast 
was  in  her  own  possession  ?  These  questions  were 
of  grave  moment  for  Europe.  The  evidence  was 
incontrovertible,  tliat  the  Avorks  were  intended — 
not  to  defend  conquests  already  made — but  to 
serve  as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  acquisition  of  more  ; 
not  to  i*epcl  enemies  already  existing,  but  to  crush 
any  who  might  oppose  an  intended  additional 
course  of  conquest.  Bomarsund  commands  the 
Aland  Islands  ;  the  islands  command  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia  and  the  vicinity  of  Stockholm ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  seeing  how  powerful  an  instru- 
ment wojild  thus  be  obtained  to  aid  in  the  Aituro 
conquest  of  Sweden.  The  Allies,  it  is  true,  obtained 
no  evidence  that  such  a  project  was  entertained ; 
but  the  silent  way  in  wliich  the  great  fortress  had 
been  reared,  almost  unknown  to  the  Western 
Powers,  afforded  ground  for  suspicion  that  a  wide 
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frltenu*  <>f  eonqiiest  or  acquisition  on  the   Baltic 

iliort*^  ItiT'lrH  in  tTie  Upsom  tif  the  ainbi^ioim  czar. 

A  "..i  dypnidie^  .sent  to  Ihc  Alhed 

g"  iiig  tht'  Liipture,  one  dwvlt  in 

fm*:iinv.  u-rrim  mi  tlio  import^QCU  of  BoiiiarHund  its 

tt  nulltary  post,     *  Jdiigfng  from  tijc  nalure  of  the 

«)xisttinj.*j  tlio?H*  pnrUy  ert'cttii,  and  th«  fotiii* 

*^t  f^^)o^s  which  have  bt>t'«  Imd^  it  w^'^ 

untion  of  the  Ryssiaii  ^ovcriniKint 

1         i  A  first- nito  fortress.     The  poi^itiion 

ittarsuiul  at  the  entrance  of  the  Utdh  of 

ul  and  BotUiiias  with  a  lH.^iititid  mn\  e^cton- 

ndioragc^  well  sheltered  1,  points  it  out  a$  a 

Ti  of  the  UKial  fax'ounihle  nuturi* ;  and  no 

-t?  sipparenlly  has  been  fijiarctl  in  the  con- 

)\i  t»f  tho  works  alrea<Iy  built ;   while  tho 

of  thc^se  partly  erected  are  of  the  synie  snl> 

1 1  imture/      Brigndier general  Jones  at  the 

iiijc  p<*hjtt»il  ijut  that  tlit^  position  of  Eoniar- 

^uivi  ift  naturally  very  stroag:,  and  fn.vonral>le  for 

dofoie^! :  bold  and  rocky,  uith  a  fine  eomnmnd  of 

1   in  its  immediate  front.     If  occupied 

le  a*!  ran  cod  works,  and  if  fully  gar- 

iMi'o  won  Id  have  required  a  long 

operationj    mid   a  large  military 

fee,      ludccd^    the    speedy    fall    of   BoJiiarFund 

rpri»ed  the  Allies  thonis^elvef!;  when  they  heeame 

[^uairitpd  TTith   I  he  formidable  strength  of  the 

ice;    the   injury   sust.'iine<l    by   the    great  fort, 

l)ri«ath*Hl,  well  eii*ttniited,  and  sufBelently  gar- 

umnl,   wa»    com [sa rati  vely  so    gmall^    that    the 

lit^ior  might  imqucstionably  have  held  out  for 

Jcon.'iitlcrable  length  of  time;  hut,  on  tlie  other 

nd,  the  arnv;il  of  reinforcements  was  effectually 

t1  ih^  J  r  .\dnal  destruction  of  the  greater  part 

wm  nearly  certain  ;  and  Governor 

..  r 1  unlike  many  other  Russian  gene- 

I  liave  eon&»dered  that  honourable  surrender 

Icr  than  a  hopeless  struggle.      At  a  later 

p«,  the  BritiAh  minister  of  war,  while  elaimiiig 

lit  Ut  the  Allies  for  an  aelnevement  jn  w^hich 

}  whole  garrison  Ivul  been  defeated  with  a  loss 

UtJo  tijore  than  twenty  French  and  English, 

nicterbed  Bcimai'sund  as  a  fortress  *  to  w^hich^ 

A  few  year^i,  Sveaborg   and   Cronstadt  would 

ife  hwri  as  nothing  ■  in  itis  harI>our  and  under 

I  guns,  the  whole  llvet  of  Rtissia  would  have  been 

i  tn  Uo  in  secuj'ily.     Mud  Bomareund  not  been 

In   a  few  years   the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 

IV  e  become  a  Itui^sian  kke,  and  Stockholm 

Pat  ariy  moment  have  been  at  the  mercy  of 

The  destruction  of  mch  a  stronghold  w^as 

only  important  result  of  the  eapture :   it 

lie  }ms  important  to  open  Ihe  eyes  of  Europe 

pgaatic  hut  stealthy  steps  of  tlie  northern 

he  arrival  in  England  of  most  of  the  Ru^ian 

iou¥r»    takvo   at   Bomarsuud   ejtcited  a  lively 

ercst.    Forty  yeai^  bad  elapsed  since  the  ] popular 

Miad  l-L'tn  of  war  prisons  and  prisoners;  and 

-  rendered  iif*ne  the  less  striking 

famx>  that  the  prisoners  on  this 

it^  were  RuK^ians,  or  |iartiy  Russians  and 

St 


partly  Finlaiiders.  It  w^aa  a  subject  of  comment 
a«  nuirkiug  the  nalioual  charactenslies  of  the  two 
Ixfdies  of  mcn^  that  the  Russians  and  Finhinders 
kept  aloof  from  each  other  during  tht*  voyage  from 
the  Baltic  to  England :  each  appeared  to  regard 
the  other  with  a  feeling  conq>oundoil  of  dislike  and 
contempts  As  the  >hip3  came  to  anchor  at  Bheer- 
neas,  it  was  seen  that  tlie  humanity  which  lessens 
the  httnx^r*  of  modern  warfare  had  not  been 
forgotten  *  the  wives  of  the  otSeet^  had  been 
permitted  to  accompany  their  husbands,  and  all 
hatl  been  treated  as  kindly  as  circumstances  would 
allow.  They  were  retained  off  Sheerne^u  until 
preparations  had  been  coniplcted  for  theu'  receiv 
tion—some  at  Plvmouth,  in  military  barracks, 
eonveilc^l  for  a  tune  into  a  war-prison ;  and  the 
remainder  at  JLewt^  in  a  building  formerly  the 
county  House  of  Correction.  The  Lewes  division 
attracted  much  attention  in  England,  Tiic  men 
were  mostly  Finlanders  ;  while  their  ofRcer*'— 
comj>rising  a  major,  tkree  captains,  five  Iteu- 
tenantSj  and  four  *younkers'  or  cadets — wero 
Russians  descended  from  German  or  French 
fainilieSj  and  w^ere  mostly,  like  the  Swedes  and 
Northoni  Gennans,  adlierents  of  the  Lutheran 
Church.  Tlje  largi^t  apartment  in  the  building 
was  apprt>pijateil  as  a  dining-room^  and  os  a 
church  on  Sundays;  the  smaller  rooms  w^ere  set 
apart  as  dormitories,  t!iree  prisoners  to  cacli ; 
a  few  rootns  ^vere  fitted  u[^  for  some  of  the 
men  skilled  in  useful  handierafl;  trades;  while 
a  large  sihed  was  constructed  for  those— many 
hi  numbei^— who  could  carve  out  ingenious  toys 
sind  trinkets  for  sale  to  visitorfi.  Mo§t  of  the  men 
could  5peak  a  Httlo  SwedWi  and  Russian^  besidi'Ji 
their  native  Finnish ;  and  they  exhibite*!  gene- 
rally an  amount  of  education,  in  regard  to  reading 
and  writtngj  superior  to  that  possesse<i  liy  English 
sohiiers— a  characteristic  which,  little  flattering  to 
our  credit  a^  a  nation,  imparts  an  additional 
interest  to  the  country  of  the  Fins,  placed  as  it  is 
on  a  perilou.?  border-land  betwn'en  the  Russian  and 
Bwedish  temtories,  and  exposed  to  the  certainty 
of  mncli  devastating  war  in  any  eollisbn  betw-een 
those  tw  0  raonarehicif.  The  prisoners,  during  their 
detention  in  England,  beliaved  for  the  mo^^  part 
with  steadiness  and  order, 

WhOe  the  captives  from  Bomai^iund  were  on 
their  way  to  the  land  of  their  captors— while  dio 
Engli,sh  and  French  nations  were  exchanging 
congratulations  on  the  lmiH>rtAnt  achievement — 
the  Allied  gcneraii  and  admirals  were  called  upon 
to  decide  on  tho  line  of  conduct  to  bo  pursued 
towarthi  the  Aland  Islands  and  tlieir  inhabitants. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Wef^tern  Po\^er«  had 
previously  agreed  on  the  course  to  bo  adopted  in 
such  a  contingency ;  unity  of  plan  w*a3  difTicuH  of 
attainment  where  two  governments  claimed  to 
have  an  equal  voice  in  all  important  [OMcecdings ; 
and  on  this  account,  at  AlamJ,  as  well  as  at  tither 
parte  of  the  seat  of  war,  the  commanders  were 
frequently  at  a  loss  to  interpret  faith fiiUy  the 
wishes  of  tJieir  respective  governments.    After  the 
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fall  of  Bomarsund,  the  Allied  commanders  issaed 
the  following  proclamation  to  the  Alanders : — 

*  We,  the  undersigned  Commanders-in-Chief  of  the 
combined  naval  and  land  forces,  hereby  authorise  the 
authorities  of  these  islands  to  continue  in  the  admini- 
stration of  their  respective  duties,  and  we  rely  on  their 
doing  so  with  zeal  and  circumspection. 

In  times  of  tumult  and  war,  it  devolves  upon  every 
well-disposed  citizen  to  do  his  utmost  in  maintaining 
order  and  peace;  the  lower  classes  must  not  be  led 
away  with  the  belief  that  no  law  or  order  exists,  for 
these  will  be  enforced  with  as  much  rigour  as 
heretofore. 

Since  the  late  events,  which  have  changed  the  aspect 
of  these  islands,  the  blockade  has  been  raised,  and  the 
public  are  informed  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  trade 
with  Sweden  on  the  same  conditions  and  privileges  as 
heretofore. 

Each  and  every  one  is  cautioned  against  holding  any 
communication  or  intercourse  with  the  enemy  or  Fin- 
land ;  and  if  any  one  is  found  aiding  them  in  any  way, 
he  will  be  punished  most  scyerely.' 

During  these  transactions  in  and  near  Bomar- 
sund,  small  detachments  of  ships  were  cruising  in 
various  parts  of  the  two  gulfs ;  either  watching  for 
any  traces  of  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Rossian 
fleet,  or  ascertaining  the  bearings,  soundings,  and 
defences  of  Russian  ports  on  the  coast.  One  such 
duty  devolved  on  Captain  Scott.  This  officer 
received  orders,  on  the  18th  of  August,  to  cruise 
around  the  islands,  as  a  means  of  obtaining  infor- 
mation concerning  troops,  gun-boats,  or  other  forces 
belonging  tp  the  Russians.  The  Odin,  Alban, 
Gordon,  and  Driver,  under  his  charge,  had  full 
experience  of  the  difficulties  of  Aland  navigatipn  ; 
they  all  went  on  shore,  two  of  them  frequently, 
and  were  not  without  much  trouble  extricated: 
their  boats  and  their  sounding-lines  being  in  con- 
stant requisition.  When  cruising  near  Kumlinge, 
Asterholm,  and  other  small  islands,  he  could  learn 
nothing  respecting  troops  or  gun-boats,  but  received 
information  that  a  small  steamer  from  Abo  was 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity.  Abo  is  on  the  Finland 
coast,  not  far  from  the  point  which  separates  the 
two  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion nearly  east  of  Bomarsund,  whence  the  distance 
is  about  70  miles  in  a  straight  line.  The  ships, 
extricating  themselves  from  the  narrow  channels, 
struck  across  to  Abo,  where  Scott  saw  a  small 
steamer,  and  a  body  of  troops  in  several  gun- 
boats. Having  approached  within  3000  yards,  the 
Alban  stood  in  to  sound,  and  there  found  the 
harbour  closed  in  an  ingenious  way — by  a  chain 
laid  on  a  floating  platform,  a  range  of  stakes  and 
booms,  nearly  twenty  gun-boats  placed  at  inter^'als, 
and  four  steamers  under  shelter  of  the  headlands. 
The  ships  opened  fire,  which  was  speedily  returned 
by  the  gun-boats,  and  by  masked  batteries  which 
had  not  before  been  detected.  The  object  in  view 
being  to  make  reconnaissances  rather  than  a 
capture,  Captain  Scott  returned  to  Led  Sound,  to 
report  his  observations.  • 

A  military  force  being  in  the  Baltic  waters,  the 
Allies  felt  that  a  speedy  decision  concerning  other 
operations  was  necessary;  for  neither  on  a  con- 


quered island  nor  on  shipboard  could  an  army  earn 
glory  or  obtain  advantages.  The  demolition  of  the 
forts  at  Bomarsund  was  the  first  work  to  be  done. 
The  vast  constmctions  on  which  Nicholas  had  spent 
so  many  millions  of  mbles,  and  so  many  years  of 
time,  were  doomed  to  destruction.  All  the  forti- 
fications of  Bomarsond  were  to  be  reduced  to  a 
shapeless  mass  of  stone  and  brick.  It  was  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  conquest  that  tiie  demolition 
commenced.  The  fort  which  Admiral  Flumridge 
had.  attacked.  Fort  Prasto,  and  which,  ftx>m  its 
position,  had  had  little  influence  on  the  progress  of 
the  struggle  at  the  main  stronghold,  was  blown 
into  atoms  by  a  large  store  of  powder  placed 
beneath  it.  The  other  three  forts^  nearer  the 
town,  had  already  suffered  severely;  the  work  of 
destruction  was  ah'eady  half  effected ;  nevertheless^ 
they  were  blown  up  by  a  succession  of  explosions, 
and  many  a  scene  of  terrific  grandeur  was  pre- 
sented— granite  blocks  flying  up,  timbers  blazing, 
and  unspent  shells  bursting.  The  wives  of  about 
a  hundred  Russian  officers  and  men  were  safely 
conveyed  by  the  AUnrn  to  the  coast  of  Finland 
near  Abo.  The  poor  Alanders  were  benefited  in 
some  degree,  in  their  forlorn  desolation,  by  receiving 
all  the  stores  of  com  and  meal  which,  in  immense 
quantity,  had  been  found  in  the  forts;  the  peasants 
were  allowed  to  come  and  take  it  away  in  carts,  as 
a  reserve  against  possible  starvation  in  ihe  ensuing 
winter.  A  part  of  one  of  the  forts  was  left  standing 
for  a  time,  that  Admiral  Chads  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  trying  the  power  of  his  guns  against 
it ;  the  Edinburgh  was  brought  up,  with  its 
broadside  about  500  yards  distant^  at  which  range 
the  shot  made  a  thorough  breach  in  the  walls, 
knocking  several  embrasures  into  one,  and  splinter- 
ing the  granite  in  all  directions ;  the  ship  then 
retired  to  a  distance  of  1000  yards,  a  change  which 
materially  affected  the  potency  of  the  shot.  When 
the  work  of  destruction  was  completed,  the  soldiers 
embarked  in  the  various  troop-ships,  and  returned 
to  Led  Sound ;  guns  and  trophies  being  carried 
away,  some  by  the  French,  and  some  by  iho 
English,  and  only  a  few  ships  remaining  for  a 
time  at  Bomarsund. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  militaiy  com- 
manders  to  assist  the  admirals  with  their  judgment 
concerning  the  possibility  or  impossibility  of 
capturing  Hclsingfdrs  and  its  great  fortress  Svea- 
borg  (Sweaburg).  The  army  was  too  large  to  he 
profitably  employed  in  cruising  about  among 
unimportant  places :  was  it  powerftil  enough 
to  capture  a  second  of  the  czar's  strongholds, 
in  size  and  in  strength  more  formidable  than 
Bomarsund?  Many  of  the  ships  belonging  to 
the  fleet  had  passed  and  repassed  Sveaborg 
frequently  during  the  summer,  partly  to  examine 
its  fortifications,  and  partly  to  tempt  the  Russian 
fleet  to  emerge  from  its  granite  hiding-place. 
Rear-admiral  Martin,  with  a  squadron  of  twelre 
or  fourteen  ships,  was,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of 
Bomarsund,  employed  in  a  double  service:  hk 
larger  ships  were  anchored  off  the  island  of  Nai^gen, 
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tlie  Golf  of  Finland,  blcR^kadiog  the  port  of 
vd  I  wliile  his  sinalier  steamers  iw^ere  cruising 
Ti  Revel  nurl  Bveaborgt  offering  a  tempting 
,  r  the  Russian  shi|>s  to  come  out  and  attack 
TO — a  bait,  howerer,  wltich  faiJed  in  its  purpose, 
L  htTc  and  in  mery  other  paxt  of  the  Baltic 
'oiighmit  the  year<  Later  in  the  month,  Martin 
limed  the  cxjiTiTtmnd  of  a  fljing  squadron  in 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia ;  while  Plumridge  bronght  a 
targ^  reinforcement  k*  the  blockading  aqnadron 
tn  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  General  Baragaa^ 
tfUOIi'  ^'  ridier-general  Jone^  and  the  two 
iidmjr:  \\  went  in  a  steamer  to  examiuo 

ftiJj)  ^vr^Jnorg  and  th©  Finnish  coagfe.     Abo^ 
CTttptain  8cott  hnd  before  rept^rtcd,  was  found 
1  defcndecl,  both   by  gtin-boats  and  bj 
h  r^  ;    tb<3    iiliii»a   of   the    Allies   T^*ere 

ii  ^y  or  take  it,  coidd  thcY 

li  Litly  near ;  but  this  was 

imc  itmung  mau>  feij^amplee  furnished  during  the 
rv^v  Til   'i^bicli   grun-boata  would  have  rendered 
^^  ill  an  ponderous  ships-of-the-Iine  ;  tbo 
daep-dranght  shipping  into  Abo  was 
i  to  T¥ arrant  an  entry  by  ycsaels-of-war 

dr  many  feet  of  water.    As  the  reconnoi* 

tring  Kteanicr  rounded  Flangu  Head,  on  the  way 
from  Abo  to  Svenborg^  the  Allied  commanders 
fijund  that  the  Russians  had  destroyed  the  fortifi* 
catlrii^  '.vliteh  defended  tiiat  headland,  fearful  lest 
*:  might  capture  and  retain  it.     Fort 

i!.^ had  first  been  blown  up;   next,  Fort 

Gti»taf  Adolf ;  and,  lastly,  tlie  main  defence,  Fort 
Gutflafjtvam  :  llie  entire  garrison^  and  many 
<>miitiTr-people,  having  be«n  employed  in  thi 
work  of  demolition.  The  Allied  eommandera 
Ihen  adrancal  to  Breaborg,  the  inspection  of 
wlilch  waa  long  and  earnest;  for  they  knew 
ibat  they  would  be  called  upon  to  justify  their 
proceedingpi,  whether  those  proeeedinp  inyotved 
Of  uoi  ikn  attack  on  the  island- fort resa. 

■ '  I'umB  stronghold — rendered  famous  by 

[1  tige  acquired  in  1854,  for  it  was  Uttle 

Lv^u  to  tlie  Western  nations  before  that  year— 

in  eflfcct  a  p'onp  of  islands.    To  understand  its 

ment,  the  distinction  between  HelMngfors 

^©aborg    must    be    clearly   apprehended, 

FA,  tiia  capital  of  the  Russian  goycrnment 

ftcd  (Abo  waa  the  capital  when  Finland 

ongtHi  to  H\vH.^deTi\  h  situated  at  the   mouth 

river  Vaim^i  or  Wanna,  on  the  north  coast 

€n)f  of  FinLtiid,  at  about  ono-thirtl  of  the 

from   llnngij   to  Oronstadt.      The  town 

built    by  Giis(avU8  L  of  Sweden  i  it  wa^ 

ltd  during  the  war  with  Kussia  in  172S^  but 

uill.     When  Finland  was  ceded  to,  or  rather 

cibly  taken,  by  Kuaaia  in  180S,  Helsingfors  was 

!ctcd  hR  the  site  for  a  powerful  naval  station. 

Utwn  underwent    a    remodelling  in   1815 — 

i€»  of  rtH'k  being  blown  upj  and  inequalities 

^H,  to  obtain  Hpaco  for  new  bnildinga.     The 

-jrV  residence,   tbo  liarraeksi,    the   univer- 

find    the  aji&etsibly>room^,  arc    all   apaeious 

deg&Ql  ]>ulldiiigB,    The  defenoeit  are  of  a 


formidable  nature,  and  have  evidently  engaged 
much  attention  un  the  part  of  the  EuBsian  grovcru- 
meni  There  are  two  fortfl  on  the  mainland— 
Braboi^  and  Ulricaborg,  defen fling  and  partly 
enclosing  a  port  in  which  mxty  lineK>t-batt!e  ehip* 
might  safely  lie  at  auchor.  The  outer  works, 
built  on  a  sertea  of  islands^  bear  tbo  colt«ctiTe 
name  of  Bveaborg ;  the  i^ands  are  geven  m 
number,  all  fortified  in  immense  itrength,  and 
some  of  them  connected  by  bridges.  The  forts 
altogether  mount  nearly  1000  gum  j  while  complete 
accommodation  is  provided  for  a  garrison  of  at  least 
12,0«)0  men.    Some  of  the  most  formidable  of  the 


MMp  of  9T«iborg. 

works  haye  been  constructed  in  tbo  solid  rock ; 
and  the  barracks,  arsenals^  and  magames  are  on  a 
complete  scale. 

The  scrutiny  of  Sveaborg  by  Hie  Allied  oom- 
manderB^  from  such  a  &ea-distunee  as  could  be 
safely  maintained,  resulted  in  a  decision  that  the 
stronghold  could  not  he  adTantagaously  attackctl. 
Between  the  iF!andA  which  comtitute  Syenboi^g, 
only  one  war-ship  can  pass  at  a  time ;  and  any 
hostile  vessel,  sailing  up  to  Holsingrdrs,  would 
encounter  the  muffidos  of  300  or  4(X1  large  pieces 
of  ordnance,  winch  would  effect ually  riddle  tho 
huUj  if  not  ftet  the  ihip  on  £re,  ere  the  perilous 
passage  had  been  completedj  unless  some  nn foreseen 
and  fortuitous  occurrence  aided  the  adventure. 
It  seemed  to  the  commanders  that  a  powerful 
army,  landing  at  a  short  distance^  and  cncirchng 
nelsingTdmj  could  alone,  by  drawing  off  much 
of  tho  defensive  power  in  that  direction,  euable 
the  fleet  to  succeed  in  an  attack  Eca'^vartl :  an 
opinion  analogous  to  that  which  had  before  been 
formed  concerning  Cronsladt.  At  a  lat«r  dat©^ 
Bir  Cliarkfi  Kapier,  indignant  at  aceusations  which, 
Somewhat  hastily  and  ungeneroualy,  had  been 
brought  against  him  concerning  his  want  of  sueoesB 
in  the  Baltic,  communicated  to  the  TUmes  a  plan 
aud  a  letter,  in  which  the  danger  of  the  region 
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around  the  fortress,  by  reason  both  of  the  shoals 
and  the  batteries,  was  forcibly  depicted.* 

Entire  unanimity  of  opinion  was  not  mani- 
fested ;  but  the  weight  of  judgment,  on  the  part  of 
the  AlUed  generals  and  admirals,  tended  towards 
the  abandonment  o£  any  plans  of  attack  on 
Svcaborg  or  Cronstadt,  and  of  any  further  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  Baltic.  General  Baraguay 
d'Hilliers  came  from  France  with  an  army ;  ho 
aided  the  admirals  to  achieve  one  conquest;  ho 
earned  for  himself  a  field-marshars  baton ;  and 
then  the  army  returned  to  France.  This  decision, 
made  during  the  first  week  in  September,  dashed 
the  hopes  of  many  of  the  eager  spirits  left  behind, 
who  foresaw  that  no  other  great  conquest  was 
likely  to  mark  the  close  of  the  summer  or  autum- 
nal operations.  On  the  9th  of  the  month,  the 
Hecla,  Driver,  Gladiator,  and  Asmodee,  with  five 
troop-transports,  reached  the  Sound  from  Bomar- 
sund,  bearing  a  portion  of  the  French  army  ;  the 
steamers  towing  the  transports.  About  1600  men 
reached  Cherbourg  on  the  14th ;  others  followed 
in  a  few  days;  and  thus  ended  the  military 
expedition  to  the  Baltic. 

When  the  troops  had  gone,  Admirals  Napier  and 
Parseval-Desch^nes  moved  their  main  naval  force 
from  Led  Sound  to  Baro  Sound  and  Nargen 
Island,  guarding  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  During  the 
Avhole  of  August,  a  squadron  of  nine  English  and 
two  French  liners  had  been  anchored  off  Nargen, 
blockading  Revel,  but  without  any  active  service  ; 
Avhile  the  steamers  Imperieuse,  EuryaluSy  Arrogant, 
Ma^icienne,  and  Rosamond,  had  been  cruising 
about  the  gulf,  watching  for  any  tokens  of  the 
enemy,  in  the  shape  either  of  merchantmen  or 
ships-of-war.  Some  of  the  war-steamers,  when 
at  anchor,  practised  at  tai-gets  in  the  absence  of 
any  more  formidable  opponents,  and  proved  the 
wonderful  force  of  the  68-pound  shot,  when 
vomited  forth  by  10-inch  guns,  even  at  a  distance 
of  a  mile  and  a  quarter.  The  whole  of  September 
passed  as  August  had  done,  witnessing  this  large 
squadron  in  stationary  inactivity  near  Nargen ; 
with  this  exception,  that  the  equinoctial  gales 
commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and 
presented  a  foretaste  of  the  qualities  of  the  stormy 
Baltic.  On  the  21st,  Sir  Charles  Napier  arrived 
from  the  anchorage  at  Led  Sound,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  ships  there  stationed.    Admiral 


*  '  I  send  jovi  a  chart  of  Syeaborg  and  Jlelaingnirs,  and  a  plan 
of  tlidr  fortifications,  shewing  the  adjacent  islands  and  sunken 
rocks. 

Shew  them  to  any  naval  officer,  young  or  old  (and  tou  must 
know  many),  and  ask  him  if  it  is  possible  in  winter  to  place  buoys 
and  beacons  on  those  rocks  and  shoals ;  to  conduct  a  fleet  alongside 
the  batteries  of  Sveaborg,  having  neither  sun- boats  nor  mortar-boats 
to  cover  the  approach  of  the  vessels  and  boat^ ;  to  place  the  buoys 
on  the  sunken  rocks,  all  of  which  are  within  range  of  the  enemy's 
batteries.  It  will  require  several  days  for  this  operation,  and  they 
will  be  under  fire  night  and  day. 

The  Russians  themselves  could  not  navigate  these  seas  without 
beacons,  and  they  are  all  removed. 

During  the  time  the  process  of  buoying  is  going  on,  the  fleet 
must  lie  at  anchor  among  the  outer  rocks. 

Imagine  to  yourself,  sir,  a  south-west  gale  coming  on  (and  in  the 
winter  without  warning),  and  judge  what  would  become  of  your 
fleet  and  gun  and  mortur  boats.  A  great  number  of  the  former 
would  be  driven  on  the  rocks,  and  the  latter  would  either  be 
Bwamped  or  obliged  to  ttke  refuge  in  the  enemy's  harbour.' 


Chads's  squadron  had  been  at  and  near  Led 
Sound  during  a  period  of  nine  weeks;  Admiral 
Plumridge's  squadron  had  occupied  the  Nai^en 
anchorage  seven  weeks;  and  it  now  became 
evident  that  many  of  the  ships  were  on  the  eve 
of  departure,  some  for  England,  and  some  for 
France ;  the  rest  would  remain,  cruising  and 
watching,  until  ice  and  snow,  storms  and  wind, 
should  render  further  sojourn  in  those  seas  peril- 
ous. The  Aland  Islands,  in  acconlance  with 
instructions  from  the  English  and /French  govern- 
ments, were  left  to  be  re-occupied  by  the  Russians, 
after  the  complete  destruction  of  all  the  defences 
— even  down  to  the  granite  slabs  which  had  been 
shaped  ready  for  building. 

October  opened  amid  some  dissatisfaction  in  the 
fleet  that  more  prizes  and  more  honour  had  not 
been  won,  and  much  complaining  in  England  that 
more  Russian  fortresses  had  not  been  taken  or 
destroyed.  Admiral  Plumridge's  squadron  had 
already  departed  for  England;  while  the  shii)s 
yet  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  began  to  experience 
daily  indications  of  winter  in  biting  winds  and 
driving  sleet.  Most  of  the  departing  ships  stopped 
awhile  in  Kiel  harbbur ;  until,  by  the  middle  of 
the  month,  a  really  formidable  fleet  had  there 
accumulated*  The  Danes  ano^Holsteii^rs  mar- 
velled .  at  this  proceeding ;  they  sa^flie  great 
armaments  return  to  the  place  whence  they  had 
sailed  and  steamed  just  six  months  before ;  and 
they  could  hear  of  nothing  further  than  the 
destruction  of  one  single  Russian  fortress,  as 
the  summer's  work  of  the  largest  fleet  ever 
borne  on  the  bosom  of  the  Baltic.  The  .  old 
men  among  them  remembered  that  Nelson  had 
bombarded  Copenhagen  with  a  fleet  scarcely  so 
largo  as  that  which  now  lay  at  anchor  in  Kiel 
harbour,  and  which  was  only  one  section  of  the 
.  Allied  force.  The  Danes  received  the  English 
kindly  and  heartily  when  the  latter  went  ashore; 
nevertheless,  they  wondered  much,  and  asked 
themselves  and  others  whether  the  governments 
or  the  admirals  were  responsible  for  the  paucity 
of  achievements. 

While  the  bulk  of  the  fleet  was  yet  at  Nargen, 
several  English  seamen  arrived  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners  by  the  Russians.  As  their  treat- 
ment had  been  kind,  a  brief  narrative  of  the 
imprisonment  is  due  to  the  Russian  ofl&cers  and 
to  the  Finlanders.  When  the  attack  on  Gamle 
Karleby  was  made  (June  7th),  one  of  the  boats 
belonging  to  the  VnUure  having  run  foul  of  a 
sunken  vessel,  the  men  in  her  were  captured  and 
taken  ashore.  All  who  had  been  wounded  in  the 
strife  were  carefully  attended  to  in  an  hos{)itAl 
at  Gamle  Karleby,  while  the  rest  were  sent  on 
to  llelsingfdrs.  The  invalids  were  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  iiihabitants  with  cofiee,  tea,  bread, 
butter,  seed-cake,  beef,  fish,  rice,  and  potatoes ;  and 
when  the  poor  fellows  found  the  black  rye-bread 
distasteful,  one  of  the  officers  caused  white  bread 
to  be  made  for  them  daily  at  his  own  expense. 
General  Wendt,  the  commandant,  came  or  sent  to 
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bem  i^very  rlav,  and  furnished  supplies  of  wioe, 
ipt>»,  fiD'!  tfiTmcco.     When  the  mt'iihud  somewhat 
Tcco\'  were  snppiii^l  e^vch  with  a  new 

iiliti*  '  .11,  new  Elioes,  wor*lleu  nocks,  and  it 

ip,  Ihose  Avlio  di(?d  of  their  wuuuds  were 
uricd  ill  the  cliuiTh-jfird — ^the  funeral  being 
»tt«?t]dc?il  hy  the  officers  and  principal  inhahitiints. 
iWnT  Htayitig  at  Karlehy  fh*e  week^s,  kin*lly  treated 
nU  things*  they  were  suddenly  removed  to 
nolji,  about  seventy  mi  leg  inlaiKl,  on  account  of 
lie  approaeh  of  the  Engligb  steamer  Ltf^pard. 
ThtliJ  at  Iuiu}a^  they  wure  at)  hoppital-dress  aod 


had  soldiers'  rations^,  but  were  allowe<l  to  mint^le 
freely  with  the  kind-hearted  peasantry »  On  the 
2!st  of  Scpiembcr,  consequent  on  an  arrangement 
respecting  exchange  of  prisoners,  they  wi^ix^  sent 
in  liglU  spring-carts  from  Imola  to  Abo,  whence 
tliey  were  despatched  to  Led  Sound  in  a  small 
steamer ,  and  thence  by  one  of  the  larger  vessels 
to  Kai-^^en. 

The  ad miral'in -chief  received  a  dispatch^  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  ordering  htm  to  send 
the  principal  part^of  hi.^  remaining  fchips  to 
Kiel,  on  their  way  to  Enj^fland.     Consequent   on 


ru«4. 


tliiu  order,  lh«  Dtdt  &f  WeUin^on,  Si  Jam 
TAcfYy  James  Waft^  PHnces^  Ji^€tlt  JSlenh^m, 
iri-,  Edinhurgh^  Bo^al  George,  Nik^  CiTmr, 
Wcij^k,  and  Vremf^  weighed  anchor,  and  qom- 
h*»nc<*d  their  westward  journey  on  the  19th. 
the  weather  was  Ijoisterons, 
-hips  Vy'&r^  icattcred,  and  each 
Lied  to\*'aiil8  Kii'l  without  waiting  f^u' 
;  it  was  not  nutil  tiie  28th  that  all 
Wed  in  the  rendeitt'ons  of^  Kiel.  A  stpiadron 
imers,  including  the  Iffiperiatifc,  Eurynlm^ 
fintj  Mmp^snnr,  Desperate ^  BudlisJt^  BuUnlfiff, 
kd  Dra^miy  under  Capt^iin  Watson.  wa5  left 
maint'tin  the  blockade  in  tlie  Gnlf  of  Finland 
[i\vn  to  the  late«t  date  the  season  wonld  permit, 
to  tbe  Gulf  of  Bothnia  J  the  blockade 
;„il]y  raised  dnnng  the  last  week  in  the 

The  gloomy  month  of  Hovember  arrivod,    A 
et  of  great  power  was  anchorerl  off  Kiel ;  but  as 
wffioers  had  few  duties  to  perform,  they  asked 
ftbtatne<l    permission    to    land    and     visit 


Hamburg,  Berlin,  and  other  plaees  withiu  acec^ 
sible  distaucf?.  InTahds  and  supernumeraries  were 
sent  home.  Every  ship  at  Kiel  was  providedj 
by  stores  sent  out  from  England,  with  rations  and 
all  other  necessaries  to  last  until  the  end  of 
December ;  and  the  admirals  and  otficcrs,  marines 
and  soldierSj  had  little  further  occupation  than  to 
think  of  home.  The  numbers  on  board  the  fleet 
equalled  the  entirtj  population  of  Kiel  -,  hence  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  priees  of  everything  pur- 
chased at  that  town  rose  enormously,  rendt^ring  it 
a  costly  place  to  those  whose  pay  was  so  applied. 
The  winter  set  in  unus?iaUy  early,  insomuch  that 
the  head  of  the  bay  exhibited  a  eonaiderable 
surface  of  ice,  even  by  the  middle  of  November, 
and  skating  had  commenced  on  the  ponds  on 
shore,  Al»out  the  third  week  in  the  month,  the 
ships  at  Kiel  were  thirteen  in  number^  mounting 
more  than  noo  guns,  and  containing  10,OCiO  men; 
while  seven  steamers  wer^e  still  bloekading  the 
fiorts  in  the  Gulf  of  Finlandt  From  time  to  time?, 
telegraphic    dji|tatcheg    arrived    from    England ; 
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consequent  npon  which  the  large  ships,  two  or 
three  at  a  time,  left  Kiel  homeward-bonnd. 

The  last  month  of  the  year  witnessed  the  final 
separation  and  departure  of  this  great  armament. 
In  the  first  week  of  December,  Captain  Watson 
annotmced  that  the  state  of  the  ice  in  the  Gulf 
of  Finland  was  such  as,  in  virtue  of  his  instructions, 
warranted  him  in  steaming  away  towards  Eliel ; 
which  ho  accordingly  did.  Some  of  the  larger 
ships  about  the  same  time  steered  towards  the 
Soimd,  ready  for  orders  to  take  their  final  departure. 
Those  orders  speedily  came  ;  and  Christmas-day 
witnessed  the  presence  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the 
ships  and  crews  on  English  shores.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  himself  landed  at  Portsmouth  on  the  18tli 
of  December,  where  he  was  received  kindly  and 
heartily  by  the  inhabitants.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  James  WaU, 
Hogue,  Blenheim,  Impirieusey  Arrogant,  Penelope, 
and  Locust  were  at  Portsmouth ;  the  St  Jean 
cPAcre,  Princess  Royal,  Nile,  Cassar,  and  Euryalus 
at  Devonport ;  the  Edinburgh,  Cruiser,  Archer,  and 
Magtcienne  at  Leith  ;  the  Odin  at  Woolwich  ;  the 
Cressy,  Majestic,  Rcyal  €horge,  and  Amphion  at 
Sheemess  ;  the  Cot^ict  and  Desperate  at  Hull ;  the 
Bull-dog  at  North  Shields  ;  the  Dragon,  Rosamond, 
Basilisk,  and  Vulture  at  Cromarty ;  and  the  Driver 
at  Harwich. 

Thus  ended  the  operations  in  the  Baltic  in  1854 
—operations  which  had  involved  lai^  militaiy 
and  naval  arrangements ;  which  had  called  into  use 
a  larger  fleet  than  had  ever  before  entered  the 
Baltic ;  which  had  been  commenced  amid  the  most 
extravagant  anticipations,  by  the  English  nation,  of 
great  results  ;  which  had  entailed  a  vast  outlay  ; 
and  which  had  ended  in  much  disappointment  to 
the  nation,  the  officers,  and  the  men.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  touch  briefly  here  upon  two 
points — ^the  effects  produced  on  Russia  and  her 
dominions;  and  the  nature  of  the  discontent 
produced  at  home. 

When  the  Allied  commanders  resolved  to 
abandon  the  Aland  Islands,  the  Russians  lost  no 
time  in  regaining  possession.  The  last  English  ships 
having  withdrawn  towards  the  dose  of  October, 
the  Alanders  became  somewhat  dejected,  knowing 
that  their  old  masters  would  soon  return.  This 
return  took  place  about  the  middle  of  November ; 
and  the  postal  communication  between  Stockholm, 
Aland,  and  Finland,  was  also  re-opened.  One  of 
the  local  authorities  from  Aland  was  summoned 
to  Finland,  to  justify  or  explain  a  too  favourable 
tendency  which  he  was  supposed  to  have  exhi- 
bited towards  the  invaders  ;  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  tliat  he  escaped  punishment.  Evidence 
was  afforded  that  spies  in  the  Russian  service 
were  near  Bomarsund  during  the  occupation  of 
the  Allies,  disguised  in  various  ways:  their  duty 
consisted  in  watching  not  so  much  the  English 
and  French,  as  the  Alanders  and  Swedes.  In 
so  far  as  concerned  the  Aland  Islands,  the  AUies 
gained  nothing  and  the  czar  lost  nothing  by  the 
campaign  of  1864,  except  the  destruction  of  the 


works  at  Bomarsund^  There  was  Just  time, 
before  the  ice  set  in,  to  import  merchandise  from 
Sweden  into  Finland,  after  a  stoppage  of  all  trade 
for  many  months:  the  blockade  was  somewhat 
too  early  raised  in  this  particular ;  and  the  Rus- 
sians, or  the  Finlanders  in  their  service,  neglected 
not  to  avail  themselves  of  such  an  advantage. 
At  Revel,  when  the  inhabitants  found  that  the 
blockade  was  stopped  and  the  hostile  shipa  gone, 
they  were  overjoyed;  the  authorities  sent  out  to 
the  island  of  Nargen  to  ascertain  in  what  the 
Allies  had  been  employed  during  their  sojourn ; 
small  trading-ships  brought  cargoes  of  tar,  fire- 
wood, salt,  herrings,  and  other  commodities ;  and 
the  townsmen  were  in  a  position  to  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  enemy  had  wrought  but  little 
harm  upon  the  town  and  port,  except  that  which 
had  arisen  from  stagnation  of  trade.  They  could 
scarcely  believe  that  they  had  really  escaped, 
for  that  year,  the  horrors  of  a  bombardment : 
rejoicings  and  festivities  marked  their  sense  of 
the  release.  The  militaiy  commandant  at  Riga, 
during  the  summer,  had  sunk  at  the  entrance 
to  the  port  several  vessels  laden  with  large 
blocks  of  granite ;  and  it  became  evident  that  the 
Allies  would  have  encountered  much  difficulty 
in  forcing  a  passage  into  that  port  through  such 
obstacles.  The  Rusnan  fleets  at  HelsingHSrs  and 
Cronstadt  emerged  cautiously  firom  beMnd  their 
granite  screens  as  soon  as  the  Allies  had  departed, 
to  reconnoitre  and  possibly  pick  np  a  few  of  the 
enemy's  smaller  cruisers;  but  some  of  tliese  war- 
vessels  received  considerable  damage^  owing  to  the 
tempestuous  condition  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland; 
and  all  speedily  returned,  to  lie  np  for  the 
winter.  Large  numbers  of  labourers  were  set 
to  work,  in  repairing  the  -foad  between  Abo, 
Helsingfdrs,  and  St  Petersburg,  to  facilitate  the 
transport  of  heavy  stores.  The  military  and  naval 
commanders  were  summoned  to  the  •  capital,  to 
report  minutely  on  all  that  had  occurred,  and 
to  receive  instructions  concerning  new  defensive 
works  at  Cronstadt,  Sveaborg,  Helsingfdrs,  Abo, 
Revel,  and  Riga.  In  short,  exception  being  made 
of  the  destruction  of  Bomarsund  and  the  inter- 
ruption to  trade,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  not 
much  cause  to  lament  the  presence  in  the  Baltic 
of  the  fleets  from  the  West. 

Proportionably  great,  however,  was  the  disi^ 
pointment  felt  in  England.  A  severe  punishnaent 
to  the  czar  was  that  for  which  the  English  nation 
had  hoped,  and,  as  was  considered,  had  paid; 
insomuch  tliat,  when  the  punishment  was  found 
to  have  been  light,  the  nation  felt  as  though  there 
had  been  a  breach  of  contract,  a  departure  firom 
a  fair  bargain.  The  disappointment  found  vent 
rather  in  newspapers  than  at  public  meetings  or 
in  parliament.  It  was  asserted  that  our  wooden- 
walls,  during  the  old  wars,  had  proved  sufficiently 
powerful  to  cope  successfUUy  with  strong  for- 
tresses; that  impregnability  had  never  been 
admitted  in  our  former  attacks ;  that  the  finest 
fleet  which   ever  left  our  shores  should  have 
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r^  tlian  simply  coniing  safe  li^ime  t\gmn ; 

K  every  litiglo  ship,  consctijiieiit  on  the 

it  ]  1    appliances  of   our  age,  wai  a 

more  t  igine  of  doistnietiou  than  any  po8- 

Bfia«4^  by  Nt^lson  or  Howe  j  tbat  if  Sveal*org  and 

Cponstadt  wt!r©  too  forniishthle,  tlie  Allies  might 

it  Icwt  have  i^k<tu  or  bonibardc*!  Riga,  i*r  Rev<}l, 

•r  Al^>.     One   brilliant  dt»batcr,  in   parliament, 

B|i«akmg  of  the  innciion  of  the  stupendous  fleets 

of  tlii^  tHjlUgerttnts,  drew  »  comparison  with  a 

tnuiflsiction  wliitii  hiks  bt^n  madu  tlxe  subject  uf 

an  epigrato.*     On   the  other  hatid^   arguments 

were   ejo ployed    to    shew   that    the    ad?antftges 

"    '^^'^iij^    imm   the   campaign  ought   not  to    be 

passed  over.     It  waa  urged,  that  the  cscar 

*n\  httMiliated  by  the  fall  of  a  fortress  on 

!ie  hud  esLpended  so  mu^^h  time  and  money ; 

H  liatl  hiuuielf  destroyed  hia  own  works  at 

;  that  Ml  oommerce  had  been  mined  for 

e  Ycjir ;  that  the  operatious  at  BomarBund  had 

wn  that  our  i^lora  and  marines  had  still  the 

>;ttle  left  in   them ;  that  the   Riissiau  fleet 

on  driven  to  pii>elaim  it&ell^  if  not  cowardly, 

at  JtiiJit  tintbgnified;  that  we  defied  the  eneray 

at  th(*  v<*rr  rnnnth  of  his  gnnSj  but  that  he  would 

Ji  ^t  we  had  ascertained  some  inipor- 

t^  riling  the  power  of  iron  shot  and 

fefc  -t    masses    of    granite ;  that  we   bad 

a^  I   til  0  rough  knowledge  of  the  mtricate 

Ban^aiuin  of  the  Bui  tie,  and  of  the  kind  of  craft 

which  con  Id  fient  tliread.  its  masses ;  and  that  the 

prtiiige  of  Russia  bivl  been  considarably  sbaken, 

in  tho  e3*€s  of  Burrounding  powers,  by  the  timid 

coorse  adopbt*d  by  her  fieet* 

'T'li**  di»cn*i^io()9  on  tliifi  subject  ksl  to  a  further 

' — Whether  the  admirabin*chief  had  been 

1  "^  -'nd  supported  by  the  governments 

I   t)iat   the   force   placed   at   his 

^ .^   .    ^^n'l^  (uo  strong  and  too  weak :  too 

ilrottg   to  jit  . iiv   tlio  RuMlan  fleet  in  oniefging, 

Mid  thereby  iiEi/iiriJirig  a  naval  engagemeiit;  too 

weak  to  capture  or  destroy  Cronstadt  or  Sveaborg. 

Even  if  the  Rg^^JjinB  bad  ooEaented  to  fight  in 

^en  Re;*,  a  smaller  tfeet  could  have  grappled  with 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  a  defici- 

of  ve^RcIs  of  light  draught,  which  could  have 

1  4ioal  coa'*t<*  and  ascended  creeks  and 

l.y  old  74  and  Of>  gun  ships  were  in 

ix\    while    gtm-boat«   and    small    Ught- 

lied  vcfisels  were  few.    The  admiral^  early 

e    year,    had    rc[»reMeTit<?d    the    adi'antage 

fttbki  frnm  sterim  gun  boati ;  but  none  were 

lutumn  work  waj  ended.     Twelve 

,  Hltliongh  more  than  were  needed 

irc  of  B<>marsund»  were  less  than  would 

called  for  at  Croniiadt  or  Sveaborg ; 

w»  the  military  spirit  of  the  French  was  m  little 

^      m  the  naval  pride  of  England,  by  tlic 

^*Ttt^i'lflc»nit!('  mliiBftiMfiBMnl  of  tliB  Engtifth  tt««t  and  «inii| 

'^Irjtlcl,-  ►: 

<?hit1lisTn«  with  Ui  ffiroTd  drswrif 
Tif  for  Sir  EicMrd  StrifitaACL  | 
A,t  iiu^iuAiJl,  kniginif  to  bp  at  *i?iu, 
Stood  wAirinf  for  the  ^mxI  of  CboUtim^ 


arrangements  made  on  the  part  of  the  rcspeciive 
govemments.  As  to  the  naral  operational  so  little 
were  the  first-rate  sailing-sliips^— those  unprovided 
with  steam-power  and  screw-propellers — suiled 
to  the  service  ref|uired,  that  tliey  fired  very  few 
shotted  gnns  throughout  the  year:  the  vessels 
which  rendered  most  service  being  those  of 
smaller  Pize.  Another  eiremnstance  told  unfavour- 
ably upon  Bir  Oharlei  Napier,  without  iuvolving 
any  blame  either  to  himielf  or  to  the  govemment 
An  aniLouueemenl  by  electric-telegraph  was  made 
throughout  all  Europej  during  the  last  week  m 
8eptoQiberj  that  the  strong  foilress  of  Sebastopol, 
in  the  Crimea,  at  that  time  besieged  by  the  Allies, 
bad  fallen ;  the  news  was  received  as  true  both 
by  nations  and  governments ;  and  wlille  the 
excitemtnt  lasted^  the  name  of  Raglan  was  placed 
in  comparison  with  that  of  Kapier  on  men's  Upa, 
to  the  evident  disadvantage  of  the  admiral.  A 
few  days  snfliced  to  prove  that  the  report  was  falsOi 
and  that  the  time  for  glorying  in  achievemenia 
at  Bebastopol  had  not  yet  arrived;  neverthelesil 
the  public  did  not  easily  recover  it«  good-humonr 
concerning  the  admiral 

When  the  year's  operations  in  the  Baltic  were 
ended,  it  spee^iily  became  know-n  that  a  feud 
existed  between  the  admiral  and  the  govemmentj 
or  some  members  of  the  government.  8irChivrles, 
although  not  openly  condemned,  waa  coldly  laid 
aside  i  and  this  coMne?s  wounded  his  profeisional 
pride.  On  an  occasion  when  civic  hospitality  w^ 
displayed  towards  some  of  the  oflicers  engaged 
in  the  war,  he  expressed  bis  grievances  in  bitter 
language.^  He  asierted,  that  he  had  had  a  fleet 
under  his  command  which,  though  magnificent 
in  amouni  and  foree,  was  handed  to  his  keeping 
badly  manned  and  disctplined;  that  he  had,  per- 
force, to  steer  liis  coursie  with  insufficient  aid  ^m 
charls  and  pilotage ;  that  *  he  was  quite  aware, 
when  he  went  out,  that  not  one-tenth  part  of  what 
was  expected  could  be  performed;'  that  he  had 
divided  his  fleotr  as  a  temptation  to  the  Russian 
ships  to  emerge  from  their  hiding-places,  but  they 
would  not  yield  to  the  temptation  ;  that  an  exami- 
nation told  liim  how  frtiitless  an  attack  on  Cron* 
Btadt  would  have  been ;  that  he  could  have  taken 
Jjomaiiund  with  his  fleet  and  a  few  troops,  even 
had  there  been  no  French  army  in  the  Baltic; 
that  "when  a  councU  of  war,  held  at  Led  Sound, 
determined  that  no  further  ndUtary  conqueBls  cf*uld 
be  aoMeved,  the  Admiralty  was  dissatisfied  witli 
the  dedsion ;  that  he  wrote  to  the  Adndr^typ 
I>roposing  a  mode  of  attacking  Svcaborg  ;  that  his 
language  was  perverted,  and  himself  insult^  in 
letters  thereafter  received  from  the  government  \ 
and  that  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty,  after 
warning  him  against  riwih  attempts  upon  granita 
fortressen,  had  reproached  him  for  living  tii^se 
same  fortresses  unalliicked.  The  general  ten  or  of  the 
speech  shewed,  not  only  that  a  quarrel  had  arisen 
hetwoen  the  goveraroent  and  the  admiral4n-chief 

*  Speech  Ht  UK  UtMka  lIosti%  r*l).  B^  ISKk 
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in  the  Baltic,  but  that  the  naval  and  military 
commanders  had  experienced  difficulty  in  recon- 
ciUng  conflicting  opinions ;  and  that  the  cabinet 
minister  wlio  had  so  especially  complimented  the 
admiral  some  months  earher  was  the  same  who 
had  now  given  him  deep  offence. 

A  speech  such  as  this  could  not  escape  attention : 
it  formed  a  subject  of  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  a  few  days  afterwards.*  The  ministers 
stated,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that  Sir  Charles 
Napier  had  neither  been  dismissed  from  his  com- 
mand, nor  censured  for  the  mode  in  which  he 
had  exercised  it;  that  ho  had  been  placed  upon 
half-pay ;  and  that  great  licence  may  properly  be 
allowed  to  the  free  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
part  of  an  officer  so  i)laced.  In  regard  to  the 
specific  allegations,  Sir  James  Graham  stated  that 
the  correspondence  which  had  passed  between  the 
government  and  the  admiral  could  not  be  made 
public  without  detriment  to  the  public  service,  since 
it  involved  the  discussion  of  matters  pertaining 
to  another  Baltic  campaign  yet  to  come.  It  was 
implied,  however,  that  the  coldness  of  the  govern- 
ment had  arisen,  not  so  much  from  the  admiral's 
proceedings  in  the  war,  as  from  this  circumstance — 
that '  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Admiralty  he 
had  recourse  to  the  use  of  comments  and  expressions 
which  were  considered  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
deference  due  to  the  authority  he  was  serving.* 
On  the  8th  of  March,  an  attempt  was  made,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  obtain  copies  of  such  official 
correspondence  as  might  throw  light  on  the  causes 
of  the  disfavour  into  which  the  admiral  appeared 
to  have  fallen  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  the  member 
who  advocated  Sir  Charles's  cause  made  use  of 
official  documents  without  the  sanction  of  the 
government,  and  of  Sir  James  Graham's  private 
letters  without  the  writer's  consent.  This  pro- 
ceeding was  severely  censured  by  the  ministers  ; 
the  motion  was  rejected  without  a  division ;  and 
the  ministers  repeated  their  former  declaration, 
that  the  admiral's  well-earned  fame  as  a  naval 
officer  remained  unspotted  ;  but  that  his  mode 
of  treating  the  Admiralty,  in  matters  for  which 
that  department  is  responsible,  could  not  be  borne 
without  injury  to  the  pubhc  weal.  As  a  proof 
that  the  government  did  not  wish  to  imply  any 
disapproval  of  the  conduct  of  Sir  Charles  Napier 
in  his  purely  naval  duties,  he  was  summoned  to 
court  in  July  to  receive  an  honorary  reward  by  an 
Order  of  the  Bath  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  as  a 
proof  that  the  admiral  would  not  acquiesce  in  the 
ministerial  view  of  the  whole  question,  he  dechned 
the  honour.  At  a  later  date,  when  parliament  had 
risen,  and  when  there  was  no  official  opportunity 
for  publicly  noticing  the  subject.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
adopted  the  unusual  course  of  publishing,  through 
the  medium  of  the  London  daily  newspapers,  a 
series  of  official  letters  which  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  first  lord  of  the  Admiralty  during 
the  year  1854.     These  letters,  whatever  else  might 

•  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Feb.  16, 1855. 


bo  left  in  doubt,  demonstrated  that  collisions  of 
opinion  among  the  commanders  in  the  Baltic 
commenced  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Bomar- 
sund :  thereby  lessening  the  probability  of  adding 
to  the  list  of  great  achierements. 


PROCEEDINGS  IX  AND  NEAR  THE 
WHITE  SEA. 

While  a  powerful  English  and  French  armament 
was  confronting  Russia  in  the  Baltic,  an  operation 
of  a  much  humbler  kind  was  in  progress  in 
another  of  the  seas  which  wash  that  empire — 
the  White  Sea. 

So  difficult  of  access  are  the  White  Sea  and 
its  chief  port^  Archangel  ;  so  unpictoresqne  and 
inhospitable  are  its  shores  ;  so  few  the  objects  that 
can  affoid  pleasure  to  a  visitor — that  the  region 
is  almost  unknown  in  England,  except  to  the 
captains  and  seamen  of  trading-ships.  That  ail 
ships  from  the  more  flourishing  parts  of  the  world 
must  pass  through  a  portion  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  reach  this  sea  and  this  port^  is  a  circnmstance 
which  alone  seems  to  place  it  almost  beyond  the 
pale  of  everyday  civihsation.  In  the  early  part  of 
the  present  Cliapter,  the  position  of  tho  Baltic  is 
described  in  reference  to  the  German  Ocean;  it 
will  be  necessary  now  to  appreciate  the  relation 
between  those  waters  and  the  White  Sea. 

NorthAvard  of  the  Skagcr  Rack,  the  rugged  coast  of 
Norway  presents  itself;  deeply  indented  with  fiords 
or  inlets,  fringed  with  a  succession  of  small  islands, 
and  marked  by  the  towns  and  ports  of  Bergen, 
Trondjcm,  Tromso,  and  Hammerfest  Passing  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  bending  gradually  round  to  the 
north-east  and  east,  the  coast  at  length  reaches  the 
North  Cape,  about  latitude  71  degrees ;  and  here, 
at  the  northernmost  point  of  Europe,  the  Atlantic 
may  be  said  to  terminate  and  the  Arctic  Ocean 
begin.  At  this  spot  the  coast  takes  a  new 
direction ;  it  bends  south-eastward,  passing  the 
mouths  of  the  Porsange  Fiord,  Tana  Fiord,  and 
Varanger  Fiord,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kola, 
and  so  defining  the  Umits  of  Finmark  and  Lapland. 
At  Sviatoi'  Nos  begins  a  broad  estuary,  bounded  on 
the  opposite  or  eastern  side  by  Kanin  Nos,  belong- 
ing to  the  country  of  the  Samoiedes :  this  estuaiy 
leads  to  the  White  Sea,  or  Bielo6-Mor6.*  The  sea 
is  in  efiect  a  sound  or  large  gul^  nearly  semi- 
circular, and  having  a  mouth  towards  the  Arctic 
Ocean  about  100  miles  in  width.  The  sea  expands 
towards  its  southern  end  into  the  two  Gul&of 
Dvina  and  Onega,  called  Dvinskaia  and  Oneskaia ; 
west  of  the  Onega  Gulf,  the  sea  terminates  in  an 
inlet,  about  100  miles  long  by  25  in  mean  breadth. 
Generally  speaking,  the  sea  has  a  good  depth  of 
water,  except  on  a  sand-bank  o£f  the  mouth  of  the 
Onega  River :  it  is,  however,  subject  to  much  fog ; 
and  as  the  ice  hngers  about  the  entrance  to  that 
river  from  tho  end  of  October  to  the  beginning  of 

*  See  Map  of  BiueUu 
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Hay,  the  facilities  for  maritime  trading  are  limited 
to  about  six  months  in  the  year.  This  sea,  more 
richly  supplied  with  fish  than  most  European  seas, 
WM  not  knoiKHi  to  western  Europeans  until  1553  ; 
in  which  year  Richard  Chancellor,  returning  from 
a  vain  attempt  to  discover  a  north-east  passage  to 
Cathay  or  China  round  the  north  coast  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  anchored  in  the  White  Sea ;  consequent 
on  this  voyage,  an  arrangement  for  maritime  trad- 
ing was  made  between  the  C^zar  of  Muscovy  and  a 
company  of  English  merchants.  A  course  of  trade 
with  the  White  Sea  rapidly  sprang  up,  the  Dutch 
and  the  Ilanse  Towns,  as  well  as  the  English, 
carrying  thither  European  and  tropical  products 
and  manufactures  in  exchange  for  the  fish  and 
produce  of  Northern  Russia.  The  foundation 
of  8t  Petersburg  put  a  check  to  this  trade,  by 
diverting  a  portion  of  it  into  a  new  channel ;  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  commerce  of  the  White  Sea  languished ;  but 
under  the  Emperors  Paul,  Alexander,  and  Nicholas, 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth,  it  revived 
and  became  considerable. 

Archangel,  or  Gorod  Arkhangelskoi  (*  the  city  of 
St  Michael  the  Archangel'),  is  the  chief  town  in 
whidi  this  trade  centres.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
indent  towns  in  the  empire,  having  been  in 
existence  somewhat  over  a  thousand  years  ;  and  is 
the  capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
the  nineteen  governments  which  constitute  '  Great 
Rossia.'  The  port  is  the  principal  outlet  for  the 
feh,  caviar,  pitch,  tar,  tallow,  train-oil,  linseed, 
hemp,  flax,  bristles,  skins,  fur,  and  timber,  which 
the  northernmost  regions  of  European  Russia,  and 
the  north-west  part  of  Siberia,  export  to  other 
countries.  Archangel  extends  for  about  two  miles 
along  a  low  flat  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dvina 
(there  is  another  river  Dvina,  more  properly  called 
IHina,  which  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Livonia 
*t  Riga),  forty  miles  above  the  point  where  that 
river  enters  the  White  Sea.  Vessels  of  large  burden 
<*nnot  come  up  close  to  the  town,  on  account  of  a 
JMid-bar  a  little  lower  down ;  but  the  roadstead, 
hi  the  sunmier  season,  is  alive  with  smaller  craft 
^  every  description  ;  the  great  road  from  Siberia 
h  busy  with  travellers  and  laden  carts ;  while 
*  combined  canal  and  river  system,  connecting 
-^^dumgel  with  Moscow,  and  even  with  Astrakhan, 
'"•ings  varied  produce  from  Central  and  Southern 
R*ia.  The  inhabitants,  somewhat  under 
*^000  in  number,  are  mostly  engaged  in  mari- 
^  trade  or  in  small  handicrafts :  few  large 
J^wilSwtures  being  carried  on.  There  is  a  pecu- 
"•rity  in  the  town,  combining  some  of  the  charac- 
^^tttics  of  an  Oriental  bazaar  with  an  English 
■■ritet;  this  consists  in  the  establishment  of 
Jreial  open  spaces,  on  which  merchants  and 
"•fe  eiict  their  stalls,  and  range  their  goods  in 
•w^ttve  rows,  each  row  containing  one  kind  of 
'^^dundise.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  caravan- 
JJTf  fte  Gortinnoi-Dvor,  an  extensive  mart  for 
^  txhibition  and  sale  of  goods ;  this  is  defended 
ifik  valli^  ax  towers,  and  a  ditch.    The  town 


is  ill  built,  comprising  two  crooked  streets  parallel 
with  the  river,  connected  by  narrow  lanes;  but 
its  buildings,  in  great  part  of  wood,  are  some- 
what relieved  from  dinginess  by  being  painted 
externally. 

The  stem  requirements  of  war  brought  an  enemy 
into  that  remote  scene  of  peaceful  commerce.  To 
capture  or  destroy  any  government  establishments, 
or  to  stop  the  export  trade  of  the  place  by  blockade, 
or  both,  were  among  the  plans  formed  by  the 
English  government  in  1854.  The  importance  of 
the  place,  however,  as  a  naval  or  military  estab- 
lishment, and  the  extent  of  the  commerce,  were  so 
far  inferior  to  those  of  the  ports  in  the  Black  and 
Baltic  Seas,  that  offensive  operations  were  com- 
menced at  a  later  date,  and  on  a  very  limited 
scale. 

In  the  first  week  of  June,  the  English  frigate 
Eurydice  (26  guns),  the  screw-corvette  Brisk  (16), 
and  the  Miranda  (15),  anchored  off  Hanunerfest,  in 
Nor\\'ay,  the  most  northern  town  in  Europe,  and 
the  last  of  any  importance  met  with  on  the  sea- 
route  from  England  to  the  White  Sea ;  here  they 
remained  for  awhile,  and  then  proceeded  eastward, 
on  the  look-out  for  Russian  men-of-war  or  large 
merchant-ships.  Late  in  the  same  month,  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Archangel  was  reached  ; 
and  from  that  time  an  almost  continuous  process 
followed  of  boarding  trading-vessels,  to  ascertain 
whether  their  ownership  or  their  contents  were 
such  as  to  render  them  liable  to  capture.  The 
Miranda  was  especially  busy  at  this  work,  having 
boarded  no  less  tlhin  300  vessels,  large  and  small. 
Before  any  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
small  squadron  reached  England,  the  Journal  de 
iit  Petersburg  gave  a  highly  coloured  picture  of 
the  (alleged)  ruthless  conduct  of  the  English  in 
the  White  Sea,  accusing  them  of  *  committing  acts 
wholly  unworthy  of  brave  and  honourable  seamen.' 
The  Journal,  after  asseverating  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  English  in  the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas  were, 
*  in  the  opinion  of  all  enlightened  men,  no  matter 
what  may  be  their  countrj",  little  calculated  to 
reflect  honour  on  the  nation  or  its  flag,'  adverted 
to  the  operations  in  the  White  Sea  as  a  worthy 
pendant  to  the  rest.  *  Thus  we  have  found  them 
stopping  even  the  craft  loaded  with  fish,  in  order 
to  possess  themselves  of  such  poor  spoils,  after 
which  they  burnt  or  sunk  the  fishing-boats  them- 
selves. As  to  the  masters  and  the  crews  of  larger 
vessels  (when  their  bravery  exercised  itself  uj)on 
such),  they  have  been  left  to  gain  the  shore  by 
traversing  the  sweUing  waves  in  frail  boats  and 
without  provisions.  They  have  also  seized  various 
vessels  laden  with  corn,  and  bound  for  Norway 
from  ports  in  the  White  Sea,  in  violation  of  the 
solemn  pledge  made  by  their  government  to  that 
of  Sweden — a  pledge  which  guaranteed  entire 
liberty  of  commercial  intercourse  between  Russia 
and  Norway :  the  latter,  as  is  well  known,  receiving 
from  us  all  her  supplies  of  wheat.'  This  statement^ 
full  of  glaring  and  unblushing  falsehoods, 
analogous  to  others  which  the   official   Bi 
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,^.    e-v  ^  adding,  the  Russians  brought  doi 

.  ;.  rse-artiller}'  to  the  shore,  and  open 

, :.    :.^  3pon  them ;  the  gun-boats  and  t 

..^^•s*^  ijo   made   a   display  of   activity,  I 

.:  -s  .-cerging  from  the  river  to  cross  the  bar 

':«  <cadl  squadron,  unable  to  reach  the  ener 

.  tA'-iACjel  on  account  of  the  Dvina  bar,  turn 

:  i2i.:aer  direction,  and  sought  active  scr\ice 

xr  TATts  of  the  White  Sea.    On  the  7th  of  Ju 

::.•  »aips  sailed  and  steamed  forth  in  the  direct! 

;'  Cro6«  Island,  one  among  many  in  that  regit 

A.*«?r  anchoring  hero  several  day.<,  they  sailwl 

Xtovetskoi,  an  island  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gi 

^  I  Onega.    Here,  while  the  Miranda  and  the  Br, 

Hvre  passing,  the  oflicers  ol>served  a  number 

soldiers  with  several  field-jiieces,  in  a  Avoud  abo 

half  a  mile  inshore.    A  few  shots  were  fired  fn: 

the  ships,   and  returned  from    the   island  wi 

grape  and  canister,  many  of  which  struck  the  t^ 

steamers.     A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  on  ^ho 

demanding  the  unconditional  surrender    of  t 

monastery    of    8olovet^<koi ;    but    this    Furrend 

b«ing  refuse<l   by  the    .irchimandrite,   the  firi 

recommenced.      After    a    smart    exchange,    t 

Ilussians  retired  into  the  wood,  and  the  Engli 

anchored  ofV  the  monastery  for  the  night.     On  t 

morning  of  thc-lDth,  the  two  steamers  rcsum 

lire,  aiming  now,  however,  at  a  temporary  batte 

which  the  Jlussians  had  hastily  constructeil  durii 

the  night :  sliot  and  shell  from  the  one  side  wc 

smartly  answered  fmm  the  other,  from  two  towc 

of  the  monastery,  and  from  mu.skets  by  trooi>s  < 

the  shore.    The  contest  became  more  dctermin' 

Jis  it  advanced,  until  at  last  the  Miranda  began 

]'<.»ur  in  red-liot  shot,  which  efVoctually  <lrove  awi 

the  KiL^sians.    The  walls  of  the  monastery,  ho> 

ever,  Avere  .<o  thick,  that  the  tiring  wrought  lilt 

damage ;  nor  docs  it  appear  that  much  resulK 

from  the  enterjirise.    On  vari«nis  days  subseqnei 

to  this  altack>  the  ships  sent  landing-parties  c 

.'-hore  at  different  spots,  to  destroy  such  buildin; 

and  works  as  might  be  i*egardcd  as  public  pn 

perty ;  two  of  these  places  were  Liamitskaia  ar 

Kyia. 

Towards  the  close  of  August,  the  cruising  brougl 
the  little  sipiadron  near  the  town  of  Kola,  situate 
at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Kola  and  Toulom,  i 
Russian  Lapland,  a  con.siderable  <li.stance  nortl: 
west  of  the  White  Sea.  Kola  was  the  cxtrcni 
north-we.<t  fortress  of  any  importance  1>elougin 
to  UuNsi;i,  bein;:  within  a  short  distance  of  th 
Norwegian  fiontier,  ami  often  regarded  wit 
uneasiness  by  Norway,  a>  a  fulcnim  for  tb 
Uussian  lever  of  conquest.  Kola  became  a  fortifie 
town  in  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great ;  and,  bein 
situated  some  distance  up  a  river  not  easily  nav; 
gable,  it  has  always  l)een  regarded  bt  the  Russian 
as  beyond  the  reach  of  probable  captare.  Und0l 
standing  that  the  creeks  adjacent  to  the  Kola  Rirc 
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were  likely  to  conceal  vessels  belonging  to  the 

,    enemy,  and  knowing  that  Kola  was  so  far  a  pLice 

'   of  importance  as  to  be  tlie  seat  of  government  for 

I   Rnsrian  Lapland,  and  to  have  a  military  garrison, 

.    Captain  Omniancy  of  the  Eurydice,  commander  of 

the  squadron,  determined  that  the  place  should 

be  reconnoitred,  if  not  attacked.     This  duty  he 

iutrostcrl  to  Captain  Lyons,  in  the  Mirand<i;  and 

on  the  21st  of  August  the  enterprise  conmicnced. 

80  great  are  the  difficulties  of  the  Kola  River, 
in  the  thirty  miles  of  distance  from  the  sea  to  the 
town,  that  five  miles  of  it  are  laid  down  in  the 
charts  as  unnavigable;  and  the  river  is  in  some 
places  so  narrow  that  a  ship  can  scarcely  turn  in 
it;  in  fact,  Kola  had  been  liitherto  regarded  as 
inaccessible  to  anything  but  boats.    Captain  Lyons, 
therefore,  had  abundant  call  for  the  exercise  of 
.   judgment.    By  sending  boats  ahead  to  sound,  ho 
;    sncceedcd  on  the  first  day  in  reaching  to  within  two 
■    niiles  of  the  town.    At  one  ix)int,  the  steamer  had 
to  pass  within  fifty  yards'  distance  of  a  precipitous 
rfi^  which,  if   defended,  might   have   seriously 
checked  her  progress ;  but  nothing  interfered  with 
her  anchoring  for  the  night     On  the  22d,  the 
^randa  resumed  her  course  upwards  amid   in- 
cessant difficulties — running  aground  repeatedly, 
oving  to  the  narrowness  and   intricacy  of  the 
cbannel,  and  the  violence  of  the  spring-tide.     At 
*ix  in  the  evening,  she  anchored  within  500  yards 
^t  the  town,  which  was  found  to  be  defended  by  a 
2-i;im  battery,  built  of  stone  and  faced  with  turf, 
^li  extensive  stockade,   Avith  blockhouses  at  the 
^rners,  and  loopholes  in  the  houses  for  musketry. 
Ijieutenant  Buckley  was  sent  on  shore,  under  a 
^ag  of  truce,  to  demand  surrender ;    the  letter 
'^hich  he  conveyed  is  given  in  full  below  in  a  note, 
^0  shew  the  nature  and  form  of  the  demands  made 
^n  such  occasions.*      The  night  having  passed 
^thout  any  response  to  the  summons,  and  early 
ioom  on  the  23d  having  shewn  that  the  batteiy 
▼as  manned  and  the  defences  made  ready.  Captain 
Lyons  saw  that  the  Russians  intended  to  resist; 
and  he  accordingly  began  active  operations  imme- 
diately.   He  hauled  down  his  flag  of  truce,  and 
opened  fire  on  the  battery,  stockade,  and  loopholed 
houses;   the  battery-guns  were  soon  dismounted, 

* '  Tbe  nnderiigiied.  Captain  of  Her  Britannic  MajevtyV  Steam-chip 
Xunondb,  bercby  demands  the  immediate  and  unconditional  sar- 
Itoder  of  the  fortii,  frarrison,  and  town  of  Kola,  with  all  arm^, 
ooaon,  and  ammunition,  and  erery  article  of  whatever  dcocription 
Mflnging  to  the  Rusaian  government. 

If  tiieM  terma  are  accepted,  tha  garrison  are  rcqnired,  at  the 
wpirailon  of  one  hoar  from  the  rccei])t  of  this  communication,  to 
lilt  their  anna  on  an  open  rpaco  without  the  town,  the  otflccrtt  ot 
ttcaametime  delivering  np  their  swords,  and  the  whole  surrendering 
IWianlvea  aa  prisoners  of  war.  Hie  arras  of  the  male  inhabitants 
vho  hare  been  enrolled  most  (having  been  previously  collected  by 
tte  garrison)  also  be  delivered  np  at  the  same  time. 

If  these  terma  arc  strictly  complied  with,  the  town  will  be  spared 

ad  private  property  respected,  bat  the  forts  will  be  destroyed,  and 

■n  lovernmeBt  propertv  either  destroyed  or  embarked. 

Is  the  event  of  the  above  terms  not  being  accepted,  it  is  rccom- 

'id  that  all  women  and  children  should  immediately  leave  the 

One  honr  will  be  allowed  from  the  receipt  of  this  commani- 

i  for  aa  answer  to  be  returned ;  if  at  the  expiration  of  that 

\  DO  reply  ia  sent,  or  if,  being  sent,  it  does  not  emtain  an 

of  the   above   terms,    hostilities  will 

£.  M.  Ltoms,  Captain. 


oa  board  Her  Britannic  Majesty*^  Stcam-«h!p  Miranda,  at 
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and  the  battery  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  but, 
nevertheless,  the  musketeers  in  the  stockade  and 
the  loopholed  houses  bravely  resisted  for  a  con- 
siderable time  a  storm  of  shells.  Captain  Lyons 
then  felt  liimself  compelled  to  fire  the  town  itself; 
he  poured  in  a  storm  of  shells  and  red-hot  shot, 
which  set  it  on  Are  in  various  places.  The  Miranda 
herself  was  not  free  from  peril  at  this  time; 
she  grounded  during  a  brisk  wind  and  violent  tide 
within  300  yards  of  the  burning  town,  and  only 
avoided  destruction  fix)m  the  burning  fhigments 
which  were  blown  on  her  by  having  her  sails, 
rigging,  and  deck,  kept  constantly  wetted.  Captain 
Lyons  now  sent  the  pinnace  and  the  two  cutters 
ashore,  w^ith  a  party  of  marines,  marine>artillery,  and 
seamen,  to  drive  out  the  enemy,  who  had  returned 
to  the  battery,  aTid  to  destroy  some  government 
buildings  and  storehouses,  which,  being  apart  from 
the  town,  had  hitherto  escaped  the  flames :  this 
was  effected.  Lyons  found  that  the  defensive 
arrangement  had  been  made  in  anticipation  of  a 
boat-attack  only  ;  that  such  an  attack  would  have 
resulted  in  serious  damage  to  the  boats  attacking ; 
but  that  the  Russians,  not  expecting  that  the 
Mifxinda  would  hav6  the  hardihood  to  steam  up 
such  a  river,  had  neglected  such  precautions  as 
might  easily  have  been  adopted ;  for,  although  the 
whole  of  the  male  inhabitants  had  been  armed, 
drilled,  and  enrolled,  the  town  was  destroyed 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  man  on  the  side  of  the 
English.  Concerning  the  destruction  itself.  Captain 
Lyons  thus  wrote,  in  his  dispatch  to  Captain 
Ommaney  :  ^  As  we  steamed  out  on  the  morning 
of  the  24th,  the  flames,  having  destroyed  the  rest 
of  the  town,  were  just  communicating  with  a  small 
suburb,  the  only  remaining  part.  However 
melancholy  the  utter  destruction  of  the  town  may 
l>o,  the  nature  of  the  defence,  and  the  obstinacy 
with  which  the  enemy  persisted  in  firing  fh)m 
various  parts  of  it  until  destroyed,  rendered  it 
imperative  on  me  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is  satisfactory 
to  think  that  no  non-combatants  can  have  been 
hurt,  for  besides  the  extension  of  the  term  allowed 
in  the  summons,  women  and  children  had  been 
seen  leaving  the  town  during  the  whole  of  the 
previous  day,  "with  baggage.'  So  difficult  was  the 
work  which  the  Miranda  ha<l  to  perform,  that  she 
grounded  no  less  than  eight  times  during  her 
progress  up  and  down  the  river;  for  while  she 
was  engaged  before  Kola,  the  Russians  took  np  all 
the  buoys  which  the  sailing-master,  Mr  Williams, 
had  skilfully  laid  down  during  the  upward  passage, 
insomuch  that  his  work  of  sounding  had  to  be 
performed  anew  during  the  descending  voyage. 

This  service  being  accomplished,  Captain  Lyons 
next  steamed  on  to  Litscha  Inlet,  sixty  miles 
westward  of  Kola  River,  where  several  Russian 
merchant-vessels  were  believed  to  lie  concealed ; 
and  on  that  same  evening,  the  24th  of  August, 
he  captured  two  schooners  and  four  luggers: 
the  schooners,  laden  with  salt-fish,  were  sent  to 
England  as  prizes;  the  luggers  were  destroyed. 
A  similar  expedition  was  then  made  to  the  Oulf  of 
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Motow,  and  to  Kilduin  Island,  during  which  two 
more  luggers  were  captured. 

A  fewofher  small  achievements  of  this  character 
terminated  the  yearns  proceedings  in  the  White 
Sea.  No  Russian  ships-of-war  were  encountered ; 
and  as  Archangel  could  not  he  reached  on  account 
of  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  no  town  of  any 
importance  suffered  from  the  AUies,  except  Kola. 
The  expedition  was  without  political  importance ; 
yet  was  it  justifiable,  in  the  existing  ignorance  of 
the  nature  and  extent  of  Russian  power  in  that 
remote  region.  Here,  however,  as  at  Aland,  the 
Allies  departed  too  soon  ;  for  at  the  end  of  October 
and  the  beginning  of  November,  the  port  of 
Archangel  was  fiill  of  shipping,  busily  engaged  in 
exporting  and  importing  during  the  few  remaining 
days  of  an  unusuidly  favourable  autumn. 


PROCEEDINGS     IN     THE    NORTH     PACIFIC 
AND     KAMTCHATKA. 

Still  more  remote,  more  bare  and  dismal,  more 
difficult  of  access  from  Western  Europe,  was  another 
region,  necessarily  brought  within  the  terrible 
embrace  of  war.  Situated  many  thousand  miles 
from  Odessa,  from  St  Petersburg,  from  Archangel, 
and  washed  by  the  Pacific,  is  a  peninsula  belonging 
to  the  same  gigantic  poAver  as  those  three  widely 
separated  cities — a  power  which  holds  uninter- 
rupted dominion  over  240  degrees  of  longitude, 
grasping  just  two-thirds  of  the  circumference  of 
the  earth's  surface.  The  peninsula  here  adverted 
to  is  Kamtchatka  or  Kamtschatka. 

It  must  ever  rank  among  the  most  remarkable 
of  poUtical  achievements,  that  the  czars  of  Muscovy, 
without  any  large  expeditions,  became  virtually 
the  possessors  of  the  whole  of  Northern  Asia,  from 
the  Ural  to  the  Pacific,  from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to 
the  sands  of  Tatary.  And  never  since  that  acquisi- 
tion have  their  successors  lost  a  single  acre  of  the 
region  thus  obtained;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  encroached  more  and  more  on  the  Tatar 
border  in  one  part,  and  on  the  Chinese  border  in 
another.  Siberia,  the  general  name  of  this  little 
known  territory,  is  not  less  than  3600  miles  in 
length,  by  2000  in  its  greatest  breadth,  containing 
an  area  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of 
Europe ;  yet  is  the  entire  population  only  a  little 
in  excess  of  that  of  London.  If  the  possession 
of  such  a  vast  waste  be  politically  important, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  from  the  number  of  subjects 
which  the  czar  thereby  acquires.  Down  to  so  late 
a  date  as  1580,  Europeans  were  without  know- 
ledge of  this  desolate  region.  The  Cossacks,  durmg 
a  raid  across  the  Ural  Mountains  in  that  year, 
captured  a  town  called  Isker,  but  which  they 
named  Sibir;  and  this  Sibir  became  aften^'ards 
a  general  designation  for  all  the  country  discovered 
ftirther  east.  The  conquests  extended  to  the 
river  Irtish  in  1584,  to  the  Obi  in  1604,  to  the 
Sea  of  Okhotsk,  on  the  Pacific,  in  1639 ;  and  the 
whole  region  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  by  the 


year  1660.  The  most  noteworthy  circumstance 
is,  that  the  czars  took  but  little  trouble  and  ex- 
pended but  little  treasure  in  these  acquisitions : 
the  conquests  being  made  for  them,  rather  than  by 
them.  Nearly  all  the  expeditions  were  undertaken 
and  brought  to  successful  issue  by  private  adven- 
turers, mostly  Cossacks,  who  were  influenced 
mainly  by  a  desire  of  plunder;  nay,  they  pro- 
ceeded in  their  undertakings  without  any  pre-con- 
certed plans — ^mere  rovers,  seeking  any  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  their  neighbours.  This  career 
of  easy  conquest  shews  that  the  tribes  inhabiting 
Siberia  must,  besides  being  poor  in  actual  num- 
bers, have  been  without  such  a  bond  of  union 
as  would  have  enabled  them  to  present  a  bold 
front  to  the  invaders.  The  tribes  or  nations  were 
numerous ;  comprising  SamoTedes,  Ostiaks,  Bash- 
kirs, Buriates,  Tungoosses,  Yakutes,  Koriats,  Kamt- 
chatdales,  <Src.  The  Cossacks  and  Muscovites 
found  most  of  these  tribes  to  be  leading  a  nomadic 
life,  roaming  from  one  district  to  another,  and  cul- 
tivating only  small  and  widely  separated  patches 
of  ground.  The  conquerors  soon  saw  that,  by 
acknowledging  the  czar  as  their  master,  they 
might  obtain  offices,  control,  and  emoluments 
in  the  newly  acquired  territories ;  and  in  this 
way  did  the  ruler  of  Muscovy  become  the  ruler 
of  the  whole  of  the  vast  region  forming  the  north 
of  Asia.  As  the  power  consolidated,  so  did  com- 
merce arise ;  insomuch  that,  at  the  present  day, 
Siberia  trades  with  Europe  by  a  road  which,  after 
leaving  Tobolsk,  crosses  the  Ural  Mountains  to 
Perm ;  with  China,  by  a  caravan-route  from 
Riachta;  with  the  Tatar  nation  of  Khokan,  by 
caravans  startmg  from  the  Irtish,  and  crossing 
the  steppes  of  the  Kirghis  Tatars  to  Khokan  and 
Tashkend,  whence  goods  are  distributed  to  Kasli- 
gar  and  Yarkand ;  and  Avith  Bokhara  by  caravans 
which  start  from  Orenburg,  and  cross  the  country 
of  the  Little  Orda  or  Horde  of  Kh^his.  These 
trading  relations  are  small,  compared  with  those 
between  European  nations ;  but  if  Russia  should, 
as  many  statesmen  have  feared,  ever  acquire 
power  in  the  south-east  of  Asia,  the  caravan 
trading-routes  may  possibly  become  channels  of 
conquest. 

The  only  part  of  Siberia  that  could  interest 
the  Western  Powers  in  1864  was  that  which, 
being  washed  by  the  Pacific,  is  accessible  to 
ships.  As  to  the  northern  coast,  it  is  a  sealed 
region  :  nature  has  there  placed  an  unconquerable 
barrier.  Magnificent  rivers,  the  Obi,  Yenisei,  ttod 
Lena,  flow  northward  into  the  Arctic  Ocean; 
but  the  ice-bound  coast  is  &tal  to  all  navigation, 
except  for  short  distances  during  a  few  summer 
weeks.  At  Behring^s  Strait  the  Arctic  Ocean  joins 
the  Paciflc ;  and  from  that  point  to  the  month  of 
the  river  Amur  or  Amoor,  where  the  Chinese 
Empire  begins,  Russia  commands  the  Pacific  coast 
A  very  tortuous  coast  this  i»— first  rounding  a 
peninsula  to  the  Gulf  of  Anadyr ;  then  mar^ng 
the  south-ea^t  side  of  the  large  peninsula  of  Kamt- 
chatka ;  and,  lastly,  forming  the  boundaiy  < 
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Ktensire  8ca  of  Okh^Jtsk,     Immense  as  is  tliis 
ogc  of  oorist,  if  is  mai-kcHl  by  only  two  tv^wits 
any  itttinvrtance.  Pt'tropaulovsk  (St  Teter  and 
i*aul)  ;tnd  yklit>tHk  ;  the  <jne  sittiatetl  noar  the 
nthcni  t*xtreiiiity  of  Kauiti'liiitka,  and  tho  other 
i  the  north -western  corner  of  the  8ea  of  Okhotsk* 
Koropc^  these  two  towns  wonid  h^  vcganM 
try   snialJ   and    insignificant  ^  jot   are   they 
ftpitah  of  tlicir  respective  provinces,  and  of 
itetcrn  end  of  Siberia.    Besides  this  Asiatic 
i^t,  Ktissia  possesses  the  north-west  comer  of 
washed  io  like  iiiauner  on  one  aido  by 
fillt\  nnd  on  llie  othi^r  by  the  Arctic  Ocean  i 
vjt5t  tcrnton%  one-fourth  as  large  as  Euro- 
Russia;  yet  it  ha,-*  only  one  small  town, 
;  it  contaiiis  htt]e  more  than  fiOjUW  inhahi- 
atfci,  and  lun  no  tnidin^'  irnporlnncc  except  iti 
i  ;ind  fish. 

fV'hcn  war  lirt*ke  out,  the  proceed  lugs  of  the 

ityrn  Powut^,  besideii, expeditions  on  knd,  of 

Lir-^o  cumprtR'd   the  tidoptiun    of  plans   aguhist 

B^sian    hbip^of-war»    in   whatever   part  of  the 

Drld  tlu'y  might  lie.     In  this  jcnscj  and  in  this 

rise  only,  was  the  North   Pacific  worthy  of  the 

llentiuu  of  the  English  and  French  ^oreniinents, 

6tropau lovely  Okhotsk,  and  Sitka,  might  have 

en  kft  tin  touched,  had  it  not  lieen  necessary  to 

ep  ji  watch  *>n  all  ^hips  belonging  to  the  Russian 

vy,   I'lio  cmr  was  kno^v^^  to  possess  tliree  or  four 

cn-of-war  in  the  I*acitic  at   that  time,  which 

ght    Ivave    w-r ought   great    injury    to    English 

amerecj  in  the  Chinese  stud  Australian  .^eas  if 

uninoletited  ;  hence  tlie  necessity   for  active 

fet4erRAi't*uce,     Admiral  rrice^  in  command  of  the 

■itisih   gfpiadron   in  the   Paeitlc,  was  off  Callao 

Hen   lie  received   new*s:,   early  in   May,   of   the 

claration  of  ivar.     The  nature  of  the  instructions 

[It  out  to  the  adniiml  may  be  gathered  from  the 

nend   rnemonindnm'  which    he  immediatelj^ 

to  the  squadron,*     The  S4|Ua4ron  sailed  in  a 

*  ILM.S.  Pffritfint,  at  OjUoo,  Atity  %  ISM. 
'  '     ■  r   '    ■        =  .  inrorm  the 

>.  wr^itiip  on 
,  LhEtnd,  thiki  he 

;^  viMTimii-ssjfjiiera  of  the 
'  Tftlned  in  a  letter  rccdvtd 

'  nuM  fnithwUh  com- 

H  it  m.%v  be  in  ffor 

«1  b;  lict  }t|i^eit|r 

iL  "iLjp*  be  Ion  pin  ff  to  Ihft 

othoTi  InhittaitjTijf  wjtittn 

:  Jntt*. 


1.   a*  weU  tu  vt  Iho 

P  Iiq,il*<(fr<i3l.  y  cnTTjin^f  oi,  i 

""*■"    '■   ■"•                                       - 1  - . ;  lif  tht'in  ;  stiu  _..  ...^   ...,ii; 
<  k4  lhi>  pi^tieLdrciii  tni^  eukuistC' 
'if  llie  eiieiii;^*e  »hipfl"ar'Wa.r,  he 
!M    E;ikii]|r  *uch    Ptepa    ms    arc 
-  m^Anjs  ubkh,  udded  to 
A^tM  to  Tcbder  them  nol 
,  -r  to  none  in.  the  world. 

[UiAlvAiliiilral,  C^^^inniafid^-in -chief. 


,  S^njftffK  tint}  M^rhifiy 
%  vn  iht  Pnt^^c  station* 


few  days  to  the  Marquesas  laJanda,  situated  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  Pacifie,  almost  due  west  of 
that  part  of  the  coast  of  Soutii  America  n\arkod 
by  the  port  of  CaUao.  At  one  of  these  islands, 
NukaljJva,  the  French  had  a  settlement  consisting 
of  a  small  for£  of  three  guns,  storehouses  for  aalt 
provisions,  a  few  neatly  built  houses  for  the  gover- 
nor and  oiiicers,and  barracks  for  about  15^)  sohhers 
belonging  to  the  French  colonial  regiments  ;  a 
Freudi  ship'Of-ivar  wajs  stationed  there,  the  captain 
of  which  acted  as  govcmor.  The  settlement  was 
kcjit  upj  partly  as  a  means  of  retaitiing  a  place  of 
rendezvous  for  French  ships  in  that  regiun  of  the 
Pacifie,  and  partly  as  a  rich  t<  to  rehouse  of  bananas, 
coeoa-nntSj  guavas,  and  numerous  fViiits  and  \'ege* 
tablets  with  >vhich  to  victual  either  wviv  or  trading 
hhips.  Near  this  remote  settlement  at  tlio  Mar- 
quesas, several  English  and  French  slnps-of-Mar 
remained  at.  anchor  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
month  of  June.  Thence,  when  anotlier  s!iip  MivA 
arrived  from  Rio  Janeiro,  the  whole  sail^l  north- 
wanl  or  north-westward  to  Honolulu,  fuie  of  the 
Sandwich  Islamls ;  the  English  and  French  nations 
here,  as  elsewhere,  taking  ef^ual  [)art  in  the  enter- 
prise, Honolulu  is  in  the  direct  route  IHiui  the 
Marquesas  to  Kamtchatka;  and  being  a  vciy  fetlilo 
i^^land.  It  was  a  convenient  spot  at  which  to 
complete  the  arrangements  necessary  for  the  due 
victualling  and  watering  of  the  ships. 

The  admirals  and  seamen,  while  thus  employed, 
had  ample  opportunities  of  olmerving  the  wonderful 
advance  made  by  the  Sandwich  islanders  during 
the  present  centuij ;  and  the  moi^e  thoughtful 
among  them  could  not  Imt  have  s])eeulattvl  on  tlie 
probability  that  those  islands  would  one  day  be 
eagerly  sought  as  a  pri/.e  by  one  or  more  of  the 
European  powci-s,  and  by  the  United  8tates ; 
perhaps  becoming  a  cause  of  war^  unless  temperate 
councils  jirevail  on  all  sides,  Honolulu,  the  name 
of  the  town  as  well  as  the  iftland^  had  arisen  in 
thirty  years  to  tlie  eoudilion  of  a  well-built  town, 
containing  15,tXK)  inhabitants ;  and.  those  very 
Sandwich  islanders,  who  were  barebacked,  un- 
lettered savages  curly  in  the  centuiy,  had  become 
a  eommun  i  ty  boa^  ng  of  three  n  e ws papers,  1 1  may 
he  doubted  whether  the  modern  history  of  society 
present*  any  eoutrast  more  striking  than  that 
assoeiated  w^ith  these  islands  at  the  beginning  and 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Let  atiy 
one,  familiar  with  the  recitals  of  French  and 
Enghsh  navigatoi's  at  the  fonner  date,  compare 
those  recitals  with  the  tone  of  the  Honolulu  news- 
jmpers  in  1854,  and  estimate  in  imagination  the 
immense  social  interval  between  the  two  datc«.* 

•  The  nanoluiu  new*p«tier  Pol^nftittM,  of  Iho  IIA  of  liilf,  con- 
Uiiivd  the  folio  win?,  imitxtinff  In  ftU  points  the  <^ODrt-|rij«Lp  of  th* 
LoMon  ncwflfftpCTS  :— ^  An  nadlence  wu  flvea  bf  Hi<  Itj^eiftr  on 
Frhlnf ,  lh«  9Ut  inft.,  to  Beit-«dfninil  DbtII  rriee  ud  Rear^idsiiril 

FtfTief  r!'>'^  F..it,(-i    ,.n  i,  ^i.  h    nr.r.:^p|on  dHaj'Were  serrtmn^^ii^fS    ^»T 

thertpT'  -lodFraneei  bf  ttr^  ■ 

of  the  h'  veMeltf-oF-wnT  now 

bv  "!■'  -^-lujdronj  and  aL-          i-.       ,j 

>i  Ewh  admirtij  it^idj  rtM-d 

II .  I  [bt  bliindi  H  refmh  iiid 

rei-i -.:  -.  ,                                u'lppj  to  And  HSi  niicity*! 

kin|[iJiuiii  u\  A  »U\W  ijC  y^iiSL^  ituii  iinl^i.    They  wfrpfmoi^m  with 

the  prctent  opppftunltf  of  meeting  Ilii  Ui^eaiiri  t^iid  of  oi^rluir 
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Tho  king,  Kameliameha,  at  the  time  of  the  admi- 
rals' visit^  kept  up  a  fiill  court ;  had  his  palace 
guards  and  ministers  of  departments ;  a  queen,  and 
princes  and  princesses,  all  surrounded  with  the 
attributes  of  royalty ;  an  {CHstocracy,  and  represen- 
tatives fh)m  the  British  and  French  courts.  How 
much  of  this  apparent  civilisation  was  hollow, 
time  only  could  show ;  his  majesty  was  reputed  to 
be  inordinately  fond  of  drink  ;  and  there  were  not 
wanting  fears,  on  the  part  of  English  and  French, 
that  ho  might,  in  an  excited  moment,  be  brought 
to  sell  his  islands  and  his  people  to  the  United 
States.  Tho  central  position  and  tho  splendid 
natural  gifts  of  these  islands  render  the  great 
maritime  powers  (England,  France,  Russia,  and 
the  United  States)  adverse  to  any  appropriation 
which  might  shut  them  out  from  a  share  in  the 
advantages ;  henco  the  watchfulness  of  tho  four 
powers,  each  upon  the  other  three.  The  islands  are 
invaluable  to  ships  stopping  there  for  a  season  ; 
cattle,  sheep,  vegetables,  fruit,  coal,  water — all  are 
procurablo  in  abundance;  insomuch  that  throe 
hundred  of  the  South  Sea  whalers  make  Honolulu 
a  central  station  to  refit  and  take  in  supplies. 

The  Allied  squadron  remained  at  Honolulu  from 
the  17th  to  the  25th  of  July.  It  comprised  eight 
ships,  four  English  and  four  French.  The  English 
division,  under  Rear-admiral  Price,  consisted  of 
tho  Ptrsidcfit,  frigate,  60  guns.  Captain  Burridge ; 
Pique,  frigate,  40  guns.  Captain  Nicolson  ;  Amphi- 
trite,  frigate,  24  guns.  Captain  Fredericks ;  and 
Virago,  steamer,  6  guns,  300  horse-power.  Com- 
mander Marshal.  The  French  division,  under 
Rear-admiral  Fevrier  des  Pointes,  consisted  of 
La  Forte,  frigate,  60  guns.  Captain  do  Miniac; 
L'Eurydice,  frigate,  32  guns,  Captain  Laj^randi^re ; 
L'Artemise,  corvette,  30  guns,  Captain  L'Ev6que ; 
and  VOhligado,  brig,  16  guns.  Captain  Rosenavat. 
The  French  guns  were  more  numerous,  but  tho 
English  of  heavier  metal.  All  the  ships  left 
Honolulu  on  the  25th  ;  but  tho  Amphitrite  and  the 
AHeniise  were  detache<l  on  the  30th,  to  sail  east  or 
north-east  to  San  Francisco  ;  while  tho  remainder 
of  the  squadron  proceeded  on  their  northern  route 
to  the  rugged  seas  around  Kamtchatka. 

To  what  extent  the  Russians  had  anticipated 

their  b»t  wishes  for  hin  prosperity.  His  Mi^eaty  replied,  recipro- 
cating the  pleasure  ezprrased  at  meeting  the  British  and  French 
admirals,  and  was  glad  to  find  his  islands  afforded  the  nceesaary 
refreshments  for  ships-of-war,  which  he  should  be  happy  to 
welcome  to  his  ports,  of  all  nations,  ^  TTe  alluded  to  his  neutrality, 
which  he  should  cnrerev;  nnrtPfiloh  he  desired  to  be  respected. 
He  also  expressed  his  wish  that  the  present  war  might  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  conclusion,  and  that  peace  might  again  perrade  tho 
nations  of  Europe. 

liifl  Majesty  availed  himself  of  the  oflfer  of  the  Virago^  by  Admirals 
Price  and  Des  Pointes ;  and  on  Saturday,  July  22,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
embarked  with  Uer  Majesty  the  Queen,  Princes  Liholiho  and 
Kamehameha,  Princess  Victoria,  the  Kuhina  Nui,  Allnisters  of 
State,  raemben  of  the  PriTy-eouncil  and  of  the  House  of  Nobles,  &e. 
The  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  and  a  largo  company  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Honolulu, 
were  also  on  board,  which  gave  the  whole  excursion  a  aocial  and 
agreeable  character.  The  fine  bands  ftom  the  English  and  French 
flag-shint  discoursed  sweet  music  during  the  whole  trip,  and  added 
not  a  little  to  the  enjoyment  of  thoee  on  board.  As  the  Virago 
pasned  out  among  the  squadron,  the  yards  of  every  ship  were 
manned,  and  HU  Mi^cety  was  sainted  by  both  the  admirals'  ships 
at  tho  same  moment:  and  again  on  returning,  the  yards  were 
manned ;  and  every  honour  paid  His  Majesty  which  ooold  havo 
been  pidd  the  greatest  sovereign  of  Europe.' 


and  provided  against  these  hostile  movements,  tiie 
Western  Powers  had  yet  no  means  of  determining. 
It  was  known  that  Russian  ships-of-war  were  in 
the  Pacific  ;  but  their  locality  and  manoeuvres 
were  uncertain.  It  was  known  that  two  Russian 
ships  in  those  waters,  the  Aurora,  of  44  guns,  and 
the  Dvina,  of  20  guns,  were  well  fitted  and  manned : 
indeed,  one  of  them  had  been  repaired  at  the 
royal  dockyard  at  Portsmouth,  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  hostiUties — an  exhibition  of 
friendliness  which  was  much  criticised  at  the 
time,  seeing  the  almost  inevitable  approach  of 
war.  The  Dvina,  Captain  Lessofi&ky,  had  left  Ho- 
nolulu on  the  1st  of  June,  but  returned  to  it  again 
on  tho  10th ;  and  being  then  joined  by  the  Aurora, 
from  Valparaiso,  the  two  proceeded  northward — 
whether  to  escape  the  approaching  Allied  squadron, 
or  to  attack  English  and  French  whalers  near 
Kamtchatka,  remained  to  be  ascertained.  It  was 
ultimately  discovered  tl\at  the  two  ships  reached 
P^tropaulovsk,  in  Kamtchatka  ;  while  a  third, 
the  Pallas,  lay  at  anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Amur,  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  So  immense  is 
tho  distance  between  St  Petersburg  and  Petro- 
paulovsk,  whether  overland  through  Siberia,  or 
round  Cape  Horn,  or  round  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  that,  although  war  was  declared  in  the 
la^t  week  of  March,  the  fact  was  not  known  at 
Petropaulovsk  until  past  the  middle  of  July. 
Rear-admiral  Zavioko,  governor  of  Kamtchatka, 
immediately  on  receipt  of  this  intelligence  made 
the  best  arrangements  in  his  power  for  the  safety 
of  the  scantily  inhabited  region  intrusted  to  his 
keeping.  The  garrison  had  been  oonsiderably 
increased  about  a  month  carUer  by  reinforce- 
ments which  had  marched  through  Siberia  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Amur,  whence  steamers  had 
conveyed  them  across  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to 
Petropaulovsk.  The  town,  situated  on  a  sort  of 
inner  bay,  is  protected  by  a  long  sand-bank  running 
parallel  with  it,  leaving  only  a  narrow  entrance 
from  the  outer  to  the  inner  bay.  The  Russian 
governor  dismantled  the  Aurora  and  Dvina,  and 
moored  them,  broadsides  on,  as  a  sort  of  battery 
to  defend  tho  entrance  of  the  harbour — they  being 
sheltered  behind  tho  sand-bank.  The  town  was 
also  defended  by  three  batteries — a  6-gun  battery 
at  the  extremity  of  tho  peninsula  forming  the 
harbour ;  a  well-constructed  fascine-battery  of  11 
heavy  guus  at  tho  water*s  edge  on  the  opposite 
shore ;  and  a  3-gun  battery  at  some  distanoo  on 
tho  same  side.  With  these  defences,  aided  by  a 
small  force  of  troops  and  seamen,  the  governor 
awaited  the  approach  of  enemies  who  had  never 
yet  brought  tho  din  of  war  into  those  remote 
regions. 

It  was  on  the  29tli  of  August  that  the  Allied 
squadron  arrived  off  Pdtropaulovsk,  after  five 
weeks'  voyage  from  Honolulu.  The  admirals 
speedily  formod  a  plan  of  attack,  which  was  to 
be  made  on  the  30th ;  when  suddenly  the  English 
squadron  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  an 
announcement  of  the  suicide  of  Admiral  Frioa 
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An  orerwronght  brain  not  unArcquentiy  leads  to 
nth  a  calamity  when  failure  has  attended  the 
oertions  of  one  placed  in  a  responsible  position  ; 
but  it  is  rarely  that,  on  tlie  eve  of  a  great  entcr- 
priN^  a  hardy  and  experienced  man  sinks  under  the 
pronre  of  his  responsibility.     Ilence  the  suicide 
of  that  lamented   officer  has  never   been  well 
locoimted  Ibr.    Just  as  the  action  was  about  to 
commence,  Admiral  Price  went  down    into  Ids 
crixn  and  shot  himself :  this  was  tlie  beginning 
and  the  end,  so  far  as  his  brother-officers  knew. 
He  wu  no  raw  and  inexperienced  seaman,  likely 
to  be  rendered  timid  by  tlie  horrors  of  war ;  neither 
vai  he  unacquainted  with  the  burden  of  command. 
Some  of  the. best  officers  in  his  squadron  wore  not 
Tft  bom  when  Price  entercil  the  royal  service. 
He  served  as  midshipman  on  board  the  Ardent 
It  Copenhagen  in  1801 ;   as  midshipman  in  the 
Codaufj  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  four  French 
frigates  in  180G ;  he  witnessed  further  active  service 
ia  ind  near  the  Baltic  in  1807  and  1808 ;  ho  was 
twice  made  prisoner  by  the  Danes  ;  he  served  on 
board  the  Hawk,  as  lieutenant,  when  the  French 
frigate  Amasone  was  destroyed,  and  when  a  French 
)   convoy  and  three  armed  brigs  wore  captured ;  he 
■   conunanded  the  gig  of  that  ship  in  a  bold  att4ick, 
/    bringing  oflf  some  transports  and  a  lO-gim  brig 
'i^  the  &CC  of  a  heavy  fire  from  the  shore,  and 
**canng    the    second     of    two    severe   wounds 
'J^'lxich  his  gallantry  had  drawn  upon  him ;  *and 
**e  served  in  various  seas  until  the   conclusion 
^r  the  war  in  1815.     The  long  peace  presented 
*iim  with   few  opportunities  for  active  service ; 
^Ut  his   appointment   to    the   command  of   the 
^-onth  American  or  Pacific  station  shewed  that 
^lie  government  placed  confidence  in  his  abilities. 
iHis  suicide  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the  result 
^^f  a  sudden  mental  failure,  acting  on  a  frame 
"^hich  had  woathere<l  seventy  winters.  The  officers 
^u  the  English  squadron  kept  this  catastrophe  as 
«^uict  as  possible  for  a  time,  to  prevent  undue 
Excitement  either  on  the  English  or  the  Russian 
^ide;  nevertheless,  the  death  cast  a  gloom  over 
^very  one,  for  Admiral  Price  was  much  liked; 
9nd  this  gloom  was  not  Icsseneil  by  the  fact,  that 
the  approaching  battle  was  fought  with  the  <1ead 
body  on  board.     Captain  Sir  F.  W.  E.  Nicolson, 
senior  officer  of  the  squadron,  now  became  com- 
mander- and  responsible  head  of  the  English  divi- 
sion ;  and  it  devolved  upon  him  to  concert  plans 
with  Admiral  des  Pointes.     Price  and  Des  Pointcs 
had  agreed  upon  a  certain  mode  of  attack,  which 
>'icolson  and  the  French  admiral  now  determined 
to  carry  out. 

On  the  3l8t  of  August,  the  weather  being  calm, 
the  three  English  frigates  were  placwl  in  position 
by  the  steamer,  broadsides  on  towards  the  batteries 
oatside  Pdtropaulovsk.  The  marines  from  the  P;v- 
tHait,  midcr  Captain  Parker,  were  transferred  to 
the  Virago  steamer,  and  ]ande<l  to  take  possession 
of  the  d-gun  battery,  which  was  expected  to  give 
much  annoyance.  Although  greatly  impeded  l>y 
hnahwood  of  an  almost  impenetrable  character, 


the  marines,  aided  by  English  and  French  sea- 
men, soon  reached  tlie  Imttery,  which  they  found 
deserted :  the  guns  of  the  battery  being  rendered 
unserviceable,  the  party  returned  to  the  Viroffo^ 
but  not  without  receiving  some  damage  from 
the  heavy  fire  of  the  Russian  fHgate  Aurora, 
anchored  in  the  inner  harbour.  The  5-gnn  battery, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  enclosing  the 
harbour,  being  most  exposed  to  the  firo  of  the 
ships,  was  soon  silenced.  There  then  remained  the 
strongly  constructed  fascine-battery  of  11  heavy 
guns,  at  tlie  water's  edge,  on  the  mainland  opposite 
the  peninsula.  A  breeze  springing  up  in  the 
afternoon,  enabled  La  Forte  and  the  President,  the 
two  outer  ships,  to  take  up  fresh  positions  nearer 
to  this  batter}'.  The  guns  of  all  the  ships  now 
kept  up  a  fire  in  this  direction,  which  at  length 
silenced  the  battery,  but  without  driving  away  the 
gunners.  No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made 
to  follow  up  the  advantage  on  this  occasion ;  for  the 
ships  ceased  firing,  and  were  moved  out  of  range 
for  the  night.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
movements  of  the  two  commanders  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  painfiil  feeling  which  the  suicide 
of  the  British  admiral  had  produced ;  there  was 
uncertainty  in  the  councils,  insomuch  that  no 
further  active  measures  were  taken  during  the 
three  following  days.  The  Russian  official  account 
of  tlio  action  spoke  of  '  a  hesitation  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,'  while  on  shore  near  the  3-gun  batterj- ; 
and  that,  on  seeing  this  hesitation,  a  l)ody  of 
Russian  seamen  *  rushed  in  advance,  and  overthrew 
the  French,  who  retreated  to  the  shore  in  great  dis- 
order.' It  also  asserted  that  'night  alone  put  an 
end  to  the  combat :  the  damage  suffered  by  the 
enemy  must  be  considerable,  for  he  required  three 
days  to  repair  it.'  Both  of  these  assertions  are 
doubtful — more  thiin  doubtfhl — but  it  is  quite  true 
that  *  during  this  time  we  also  [the  Russians] 
repaircil  our  batteries.'  On  the  following  day,  the 
1st  of  September,  the  Virago  steamed  to  the  Bay 
of  Tarinski,  near  at  hand,  and  landed  a  party  whose 
melancholy  duty  was  to  inter  the  body  of  their 
hapless  commander;  a  tree,  with  *D.  P.'  cut  on 
its  trunk  by  a  knife,  became  the  simple  memorial 
of  the  interment. 

On  the  4th    of  September,*  the  contest  was 
renewed.     Several    consultations    were     in    the 
intcrv«al  held  between  the  English  and  French      ! 
commanders,  who,  having  obtained  a  little  know- 
ledge concerning  the  position  of  certain  batteries      ■ 
not  visible  from  the  ships,  and  concerning  the      I 
condition  of  the  town  and  garrison,   formed  an 
opinion  that  an  attack  upon  the  north  end  of  the 
town  by  a  landing-party  would  probably  meet 

j 

*  In  the  Enpli«h  and  UoMixn  tcconntfl  of  thc^-e  tranmction^, 
there  is  a  rcmarkuble  dlsrrcpancr.  (viual  to  onf  iloy^  in  the  dates 
awlgTied,  after  makinfr  allowance  for  the  diTcrsity  between  the  Old 
and  New  Styles.  Thi«  Ia  probably  due  to  Tariationn  In  the  *  reckon- 
ing '  of  time,  as  estimated  by  loniHtude.  In  trarelliiiff  eastward,  tha 
days,  ttom  noon  to  noon,  are  shorter,  and  in  travelling  westward 
are  lonirer,  than  when  the  obserrer  remains  <m  any  one  meridian. 
The  authorities  at  r^ropaulovsk  had  possibly  trarelled  eastward 
tttmx  St  Petersbarg.  whereas  the  Allied  commanders  had  come  west- 
ward roand  One  Hom— a  difference  of  one  day  in  the  reckoning 
woold  hence  arbe. 
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with  success  and  lead  to  important  results  ;  while, 
with  a  view  to  occupy  the  enemy's  attention  as 
much  as  possible,  it  was  determined  to  make  a 
simultaneous  attack  on  a  battery  of  five  guns 
placed  on  the  low  part  of  the  peninsula ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  a  party  of  marines  and  seamen 
were  to  land  near  a  round  fort  at  the  north  end  of 
the  peninsula,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  batteries  and  the  heights  which  surrounded 
the  town.  Pursuant  to  these  arrangements,  about 
800  men,  equally  selected  from  English  and 
French,  were  placed  on  board  the  Virago,  which 
steamer  was  then  lashed  alongside  La  Forte ;  the 
boats  for  the  disembarkation  being  placed  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  the  President  being  taken  in 
tow  asteni.  No  sooner  did  the  ships  come  within 
range,  than  the  Russian  batteries  opened  a  heavy 
fire,  and  wrought  much  mischief  against  the  masts 
and  rigging  of  the  frigates,  especially  La  Forte; 
the  commanders,  too,  were  in  anxiety  concerning 
the  Virago,  crowded  as  her  decks  were  with  men. 
The  President  anchored  within  600  yards  of  the 
peninsula  which  guarded  the  harbour,  and  here 
attacked  one  among  many  batteries,  which  obtained 
the  names  of  the  Saddle,  Gorge,  Point,  Inner, 
Path,  Snake-in-gras.s,  Parker's,  Garden,  and  Citadel 
Batteries — these  names  being  apparently  given  by 
the  English,  to  distinguish  the  batteries  one  from 
another,  by  sliglit  circumstances  connected  with 
their  respective  forms  or  positions.  The  Saddle 
Battery,  of  seven  guns,  attacked  by  the  President, 
returned  the  fire  resolutely ;  the  gunners  retiring 
occasionally  for  an  instant  under  shelter  of  the 
sloping  platform  on  which  the  guns  were  placed, 
and  then  springing  forth,  loading  and  firing  sigaiu  : 
the  resistance  was  indeed  vigorous,  and  a  consider- 
able time  elapsed  before  the  President  could  silence 
this  battery.  Meanwhile,  La  Forte  anchored  at  a 
further  distance  from  the  end  of  the  peninsula, 
opened  fire  on  the  Round  Fort  or  Gorge  Batter}', 
of  five  guns,  and  speedily  silenced  it.  These  two 
preliminary  operations  being  effected,  the  marines 
and  seamen  were  enabled  to  land  from  the  Virago; 
the  force,  comprising  a  large  portion  of  the 
crews  of  all  the  ships,  was  commanded — the 
English  seamen  by  Captain  Burridge,  the  French 
by  Captain  Lagrandi^re,  and  the  marines  by 
Captain  Parker. 

This  land-expedition  had  a  disastrous  result. 
The  plan  was — that  the  marines  and  the  French 
seamen  should  ascend  NikolaTska  Hill,  which 
commanded  the  town  on  the  north  ;  and  that  the 
English  seamen  should  proceed  by  a  road  to 
the  left,  with  a  view  to  storm  certain  batteries 
in  the  town  which  commanded  the  passage  of 
the  Gorge.  Immediately  on  the  landing  of 
the  force,  the  Russians,  strong  in  position  and  in 
numbers  on  the  hill,  opened  fire  on  them.  The 
marines,  supported  by  part  of  the  seamen, 
ascended  liie  hill  as  well  and  as  quickly  as 
they  could ;  but  they  were  sadly  impeded,  not  so 
much  by  the  steepness  of  the  hill  as  by  the  thick 
jungle  which  covered  it     The  Russians,  however, 


were  driven  back,  and  the  Allies  succeeded  in 
outflanking  some  of  the  batteries ;  but  their  loss 
was  most  severe;  for  the  Russians  were  in  con- 
siderable force  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  while  other 
parties  kept  up  a  harassing  fire  of  musketry  from 
log-houses  at  a  short  distance.  When,  struggling 
against  these  difficulties,  the  Allies  reached  the 
top  of  the  hill.  Captain  Parker  was  killed  while 
gallantly  leading  on  the  marines,  and  Lieutenants 
M'Callum  and  Clements  wounded.  The  men, 
losing  their  commanders,  began  to  give  way ; 
and  after  many  rallies,  they  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  the  incessant  fire  maintained  against 
them.  They  retreated  to  the  boats;  but  even 
here  further  loss  attended  them,  because  the 
boats  had  to  be  brought  within  range  of  the 
enemy's  musketry.  Besides  Captain  Parker  of 
the  Royal  Marines,  Captain  Lefebvre  of  the 
Eurydice  was  killed ;  and  in  addition  to  Lieu- 
tenants M'Callum  and  Clements,  Lieutenants 
Howard  and  Palmer  were  wounded.  It  was  a 
mortifying  tennination  to  the  enterprise.  Cajv 
tain  Burridge,  in  his  dispatch  relating  to  the 
movement,  said :  *  The  difficulties  of  the  land  and 
the  jungle  were  more  than  they  could  contend 
against,  while  an  unseen  enemy  was  firing  upon 
them  from  all  sides.'  The  numerical  strength  of 
the  garrison  was  greater  than  the  Allies  had 
been  led  to  expect.  The  left  attack,  by  the 
road,  was  frustrated  by  the  strong  defences  of 
the  Gorge,  in  musketry  and  field-pieces  ;  while  the 
nght  attack,  up  the  hill,  was  checked  by  the 
dense  jungle,  which  at  once  impeded  the  advance 
and  covered  the  defenders. 

Whether  the  advance  up  the  hill  to  the  jungle 
was  justifiable,  depends  on  the  amount  of  informa- 
tion which  the  commanders  possessed  at  the  time ; 
but  it  put  an  end  to  the  contest  and  to  the 
whole  expedition.  All  the  eye-witnesses,  whether 
engaged  or  not,  described  the  contest  on  land  as 
terrible ;  and  all  bore  evidence  to  the  bravery 
with  which  the  Russians  defended  their  positions. 
One  sentinel  attracted  especial  admiration :  sixty 
rifle-shots  were  aimed  at  him ;  but  he  never 
ceased  for  an  instant  to  pace  to  and  fro  at  his  post^ 
regardless  of  the  balls  which  whistled  around  his 
head :  he  escaped  untouched.  The  marines  on 
the  hill  were  exposed  to  a  succession  of  perils; 
Avhen,  impeded  by  the  thick  bush  of  underwood 
and  brambles,  they  were  compelled  to  retreat^ 
many  of  them  came  to  the  edge  of  a  precipice 
seventy  feet  deep ;  deadly  volleys  were  ix>uring 
in  upon  them  from  the  rear,  and  they  had  the 
alternative  of  being  shot  as  they  stood,  or  of 
jumping  down  the  precipice :  many  took  the  leap, 
and  were  either  maimed  or  killed. 

The  5th  of  September  was  a  mournful  day  to 
the  Allies.  Instead  of  renewing  the  attack  with  l 
a  hope  of  victory,  they  buried  their  dead.  In 
their  official  returns,  they  were  obhged  to  include 
'  killed'  and  '  missing'  in  one  entry ;  for  th^ 
remained  in  ignorance  of  the  real  fate  of  many 
of  their  companions.    The  totals  presented  in  tiie  - 
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two  aqmdrons  were — ^Killed  or  missing,  4  officers 
and  48  mm ;  wounded,  6  officers  and  148  men : 
Bpwaidi  of  200  in  all,  among  whom,  however, 
iMnj  were  melely  eontnsed. 

Ai  it  WIS  felt  that  the  force,  thus  reduced,  had 
not  itmigth  sufficient  to  take  or  destroy  either 
tiie  town  or  the  two  Russian  frigates,  preparations 
wen  mide  to  leave  the  place.  These  preparations 
being  completed  on  the  6th,  the  two  squadrons 
took  their  departure  on  the  7th— the  English  to 
YanooaTer,  and  the  French  to  San  Francisco. 
Die  RnsBian  commander  congratulated  his  garri- 
son, and  rightly  so,  on  the  repulse  of  the  enemy ; 


he  acknowledged  a  loss  of  40  killed  and  75 
wounded ;  but  when  he  put  down  the  Allied  loss 
at  300, '  besides  the  killed  and  wounded  on  board 
the  ships,'  he  indulged  in  the  usual  Russian 
exaggeration  on  such  subjects. 

Immediately  on  leaving  Fdtropaulovsk,  the  Allies 
encountered  two  vessels  outside  the  harbour.  One, 
a  small  Russian  government  schooner,  the  AnctdUy 
was  captured  by  the  Virago;  the  other,  the  Sitla, 
a  merchant-ship  of  800  tons,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  stores  and  provisions  from  Hamburg  for 
P^tropaulovsk,  was  taken  by  the  President.  The 
Anadia   was   emptied,   dismantled,   and    burnt; 
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while  the  Sitka  was  taken  away  as  a  prize ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Russians  at 
P^tropanlovak  afterwards  suffered  severely  by  the 
loss  of  the  stores  contained  in  the  latter  vessel. 
The  French   squadron,   arriving  at   San    Fran- 
cisco early  in  October,   remained   there  several 
weeks  to  repair  damages,  before  proceeding  south- 
ward to  winter-quarters.    The  Allied    fleet  was 
short  of  provisions  and  stores;  and  this  appears 
to  have   influenced   the   commanders,  in    some 
degree,  in  abandoning  any  further  operations  after 
the  conflict  on  the  4th.    The  object  of  the  Allies 
was  not  so  much  to  destroy  Pdtropaulovsk,  as 
to  engage  and  capture  the  Russian  fleet  in  the 
Pacific,  be  it  large  or  small ;  but  it  was  not  until 
after  conversation  with  the  prisoners  taken  on 
l)oard  the  SiUcOy  that  the  Allied  admirals  ascer- 
tained   particohffs    respecting    certain    Russian 
ships-of-war  safely  harboured  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Amur,  at  the  south-west  comer  of  the  Sea 


of  Okhotsk.  Had  this  knowledge  been  possessed 
earlier,  it  is  possible  that  the  AlUes  would  have 
steered  in  that  direction ;  but  the  unfortunate 
encounter  at  P(itropaulovsk  had  unfitted  them  for 
further  enterprise. 

A  singular  ])arallclism  is  observable  in  all  the 
naval  operations  of  the  English  and  French 
against  the  Russians  in  1854.  In  all  the  four 
seas,  the  Russian  ships  cither  slipped  out  of  sight 
altogether,  or  sought  the  shelter  of  stone  walls : 
it  was  so  in  the  Black  Sea,  in  the  Baltic,  in  the 
White  Sea,  and  in  the  North  Pacific.  In  all  four 
seas,  too— whether  resulting  from  this  cause,  or 
from  a  combination  of  other  circumstances— the 
operations  of  the  Allies  were  disproportionate  to 
the  naval  forces  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
commanders.  A  few  forts  were  dismantled  on 
the  Circassian  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  armies 
were  transported  from  place  to  place  ;  the  fortress 
of  Bomarsund  was  destroyed  in  the  Baltic,  and  a 
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series  of  Btorehouses  and  magaadnes  burned ;  the 
town  of  Kola  was  destroyed  in  the  White  Sea, 
and  small  Russian  vessels  were  scuttled  or  burned ; 
the  town  of  P^tropaulovsk,  in  the  North  Pacific, 
was  bombarded,  but  rendered  little  the  worse  hj 
the  infliction.  All  the  achievements  were  trifling, 
measured  by  the  vast  maritime  resources  of  the 


Western  Powers.  One  useftd  lesson,  however,  was 
learned  by  the  year's  proceedings— that  rapid 
steamers,  and  guurboats  or  floating-batteries  of 
light  draught,  would  render  more  service  in 
those  seas  tiian  the  ponderous  ships-of-the- 
line,  whose  real  home  is  on  the  broad  and  open 
ocean. 


Doitniotion  of  Kola,  White  S««,  hj  H.M.S.  Mtran(kh^2i\h  August  1854. 
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CHAPTER    yil. 

CAMPAIGN  mt   THE   CRIMEA   IH   1854. 


'HE    peniniiala    which,    in    the 
'  autunm    of    1 864,    became    the 
[^tUe*tre  of  one  of  the  most  remark- 
Fable   warlike    cont<*st3   of  modem 
mmes,  f»  in  itsdf  fiill  of  intercut  to 
bUtoriAnj  the  nattirali^t^  and  the 
f obfifiTver  of  «odal  life,  apart  from  any 
iporarj    struggles    which    mnj   l>lru5t 
^its  peace  or  waMe  it§  re!iourci?s.    Had  t!iere 
no  caii^o  of  fjuaiTel  between  Ens^ia  and 
f  the  other  states  of  Europe — had  the  maintenance 
jiAval  BiiperioritT  in  t!io  Blaek  Sea  been  no 
►n    hefweL^n    the  East    and  the  West — the 
a  wonld  still  he  worthy  of  study ,  on  account 
.>f  the  e?«ir.iordin!trv  diversity  of  nations  by 
ii  it  ha^  at  dif!t*rent  time?  been  posaeaao<lj  and 
tlie  physical  eonJrnsfH  prt'SontM  by  its  northern 
ivn-t  southern  refi<>n^     But  when  to  these  sources 
rest  [ire  iiiJdcd  those  belonging  to  a  scene  of 
:'  etriij^^^le ;  when  the  events  there  transpinng 
j]*c  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  create  a  wild 
^^  ..cmc^iit  among  the  nomadie  tribes  of  Asia; 
■Irhen  tbo  question  to  bo  there  solred  is  the  failure 
^OT  the  snccess  of  bonndlc*!!  ambition — then  does 
the  Crimeft  become  invested  with  a  character  of 
csjttraordinary  importance.    All  the  other  wnrlike 
froimd'mgi  of  1854  would  have  been  mn^M  in 
r— -f  --'-r,  had  not  the  tremendous  campaign  in 
T  >  occurre^L    The  strugglea  on  the  banks 

cii  Hie  j'siimbe,  bo  honourable  to  the  unaaslsted 
energies  of  the  Turks,  limply  \&(l  to  that  nation  tho 
proTincea  they  already  f>ofisesscHj  without  involving 
a  formal  withtlrawal  by  Russia  of  tite  pretensions 
F^  *  *  ily  put  forvrard  in  1853.  The  occupancy 
^  of  the  Principalities  of  Wallachia  and 

Mciliiavia,  avowedly  in  the  interest  of  Turkey,  waa 
thorn  of  much  of  Its  value  by  donhta  concerning 
the  sincerity  of  the  court  of  Vienna  in  any 
fnesL^^urM  hostile  to  the  cmr.  The  commotions  in 
t^  'nd  westcni  provinces  of  Turkey, 

t)  Mg  and  exhausting  to  the  Ottoman 

1  111  of  minor  European  importance,  since 

t  '    firom  a  multiplicity  of  circumstances 

which  in  many  iii^^tanceis  counteracted  each  other. 
Tlie  Ftmggleii  of  the  petty  court  of  Athens  to  raise 
A  gn^at  Greek  Empire  on  the  ruins  of  tho  Oemanli 
power,  under  the  shadow  of  the  mighty  cmr,  eould 
tl  any  time  be  rendered  nugatory  by  a  few  shipi 


and  a  few  regiments  belonging  to  the  Weitem 
Powers.  The  encounterfi  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
the  Caucasus,  important  m  they  must  neceaaarily 
be  in  reference  to  the  extent  of  Enssian  dominion, 
were  inconclusive  in  1854 — ^the  relatiTe  posit ionn 
of  Turks  and  Rusfiians  at  tli«  end  of  tho  y^iar  being 
nearly  as  th«y  had  b^en  at  tlie  beginning.  The 
achievementB  of  the  great  fleets  belonging  to 
England  and  Franco,  in  tho  Black  Bea  and  in  the 
BaltiCj  cannot  lx>  I'cgarded  as  grand  in  their 
character  or  piroduetive  of  decisive  resulte,  however 
readily  alto  wane©  may  be  made  for  difficulty  in 
fighting  an  enemy  who  would  not  come  forth  to 
a  close  encounter.  Lastly,  the  small  expeditions 
to  the  White  Bea  and  to  the  regions  around  Kamt- 
ehatka,  whether  fuecoaaful  or  not  in  attaining  the 
immediate  objects  aimed  at,  could  not,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  yit^y  alTected  tho  issue  of  the 
war.  Hence,  by  a  sort  of  exhanstivo  process^  tlie 
field  for  really  important  opemtions — operations 
which  might  possibly  bring  matters  txy  a  crisis— 
became  circumscribed ;  and  the  eye^  of  Europe 
were  turned  to  the  Crimea,  a*  the  probable  theatre 
of  struggles  which,  for  good  or  for  ovil^  might 
produce  vaat  r^nll^  on  the  l^ture  trani|uillity  of 
surrounding  natjons* 


THE  CRIMEA,  FAST  A  T?  D  PRESENT, 

The  Crimea  is  remarkably  situated,  relatively 
to  the  mainland  with  which  tt  is  eonnected, 
8outht?m  Russia,  from  Asia  on  the  east,  to  the 
Austrian  and  Prussian  dominions  on  the  west,  if 
little  ebo  than  a  ya*»t  plain ^  swampy  in  som6 
parts,  sandy  in  others,  fertile  in  the  rest ;  and 
this  plain  appears  to  have  been  a  pathway 
along  which  rude  hordes  roatned  westward,  at 
different  periods  of  early  history,  in  search  of  the 
natural  and  acquired  riches  for  which  the  W^ 
was  held  in  repute.  The  Crimea  lay  not  directly  in 
this  pathj  but  constituted  a  mn  of  rece?5,  shelter, 
or  retroat,  appended  to  the  mainland  by  a  little 
threa<l  of  isthmus,  but  bounded  in  all  other  parts 
by  the  waters  of  the  Buxine  and  tho  Sea  of  Azof. 
Into  this  rec^sB  many  of  the  early  rovers  pene- 
trated, and  settled  down  in  pi<a«(sfhl  ooctipatlon  of 
the  soil    The  enterprising  nations  of  the  West, 
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on  the  other  hand,  seeking  for  whatever  conquest 
or  commerce  could  give  them,  worked  a  way  for 
themselves  into  the  Crimea— either  across  the 
Pruth,  the  Dniester,  and  the  Dnieper,  or  hy  a 
voyage  across  the  Euxine ;  hence  the  establishment 
of  settlements  by  the  men  of  the  West ;  and  hence 
that  remarkable  mixture  of  the  Oriental  with  the 
Occidental  which  the  Crimea  to  this  day  exhibits. 
So  difficult  of  access  to  strangers  are  the  Russian 
dominions,  that  the  Crimea  was  little  known  to 
western  Europeans  before  the  war ;  it  was  regarded 
simply  as  a  part  of  Russia,  and  nothing  further. 
The  year  1854,  however,  gave  a  new  interest  to 
the  peninsula ;  all  that  had  ever  been  written 
concerning  it  was  eagerly  read,  and  much  was 
ascertained  which  had  never  before  been  written. 
The  ancient  Greeks,  tlie  Byzantine  Greeks,  the 
modem  Greeks,  the  Genoese,  the  Jews,  the  Gipsies, 
the  Tatars,  the  Circassians,  the  Armenians,  the 
Turks,  the  Russians — all,  it  was  found,  had 
impr^sed  their  national  characteristics  on  this 
comparatively  small  spot  Asia  and  Europe,  it 
was  ascertained,  too,  had  mingled  their  agricul- 
tural and  commercial  systems  in  the  Crimea, 
where  horses  are  employed  for  draught  in  one 
place,  oxen  in  another,  buffaloes  in  a  third,  and 
camels  in  a  fourth. 

The  migrations  of  early  tribes,  into  and  out  of 
the  Crimea,  have  been  but  slightly  recorded ;  and 
even  the  few  records  existing  are  hazy  and  doubt- 
ful The  Greeks  were  the  first  people  to  establish 
towns  and  erect  buildings  which  are  still  visibly 
represented  by  crumbling  fragments.  It  is  sup- 
pc«ed  that  the  Ionian  Greeks,  and  especially  the 
inhabitants  of  Miletus,  began  to  form  settlements 
in  this  peninsula  at  so  early  a  date  as  the  seventh 
century,  before  the  Christian  era;  they  built 
Theodosia,  now  called  KafiQsi;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kertch  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
extensive  ruins  of  the  ancient  Panticapa)um.  The 
Greek  colonists  especially  selected  the  extreme 
eastern  portion  of  the  Crimea,  near  the  Straits 
of  Yenikal6,  on  account  of  the  richness  of  the  soil ; 
indeed,  this  district  was  at  one  time  regarded  as 
the  granary  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athens,  whose 
numerous  inhabitants  were  unable  to  grow  com 
sufficient  for  their  consumption.  Not  merely  was 
the  Crimea  a  colonised  territory;  it  became  an 
independent  state  in  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  having 
its  own  sovereign  and  its  own  laws.  The  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bosphorus  was  one  of  the  smallest  of 
kingdoms,  extending  only  sixty  miles  in  length, 
from  Theodosia  to  Panticapa^um,  forming  the  south- 
east portion  of  the  Taurica  Chersonesus  (Crimea), 
near  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  (Straits  of  Yeni- 
kal^).  The  Cimmerians  were  rude  barbarians, 
who  entered  the  Crimea  from  the  north,  and  who 
were  regarded  with  horror  and  detestation  by 
the  Greeks,  as  shewn  in  the  mingled  history  and 
fable  of  that  people ;  the  Tauri,  also,  were  another 
mythical  or  real  Crimean  nation,  connected  with 
whom  is  the  story  of  Iphigenia.  Theodosia  and 
Panticapeeum,  in  the  time  of  the  Bosphorians, 


had  good  ports ;  and  between  them  was  a  third, 
Nymphfeum :  the  king,  too,  possessed  Phanagoria, 
now  Tmutakaran,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  straits ; 
and  there  are  some  indications  that  his  power 
gradually  extended  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Crimea.  The  names  of  twelve  sovereigns  of  this 
small  kingdom  have  been  recorded,  from  the  year 
430  B.  c.  to  304  u.  c.  Neither  scholars  nor  traveUen^ 
neither  statesmen  nor  Journalists,  heeded  much 
this  remote  comer  of  classic  land,  nntU  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  ;  when  Russian  explorers 
began  to  search  among  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  and  to  select  specimens  to 
be  deposited  in  the  Hermitage  Palace  at  St  Peters- 
burg— a  proceeding  analogous  to  that  adopted  by 
the  British  government  in  regard  to  the  Elgin 
marbles,  and  defensible  on  this  ground — that  the 
Tatar  and  Turkish  races  value  ancient  acolptnre 
and  architecture  only  as  targets  to  be  shot  at, 
or  as  heaps  of  stone  to  be  quarried. 

Another  stage  in  the  history  of  this  remarkable 
peninsula  was  that  during  which  the  Crimea 
formed  part  of  a  larger  kingdom,  ruled  by  the 
great  Mithridates.  When  the  Romans  conquered 
Greece,  the  Bosphoric  kingdom  in  the  (Mmea 
b^an  to  decline ;  for  the  market  with  Athens  and 
other  towns  in  Greece,  on  which  the  Crimeans  had 
largely  depended,  fell  away.  Consequent  upon 
these  circumstances,  the  weakened  state  became 
an  easy  prey  to  Mithridates.  This  formidable 
opponent  to  the  Romans  obtained  possession  of 
nearly  the  wholo  of  Asia  Minor  about  70  or 
80  B.C. ;  and  subsequently  of  the  Crimea,  where 
his  surname,  Eupator,  became  afterwards  perpe- 
tuated in  the  names  of  certain  places.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  died  at  Panticapseum,  where 
numberless  fragments  still  remain  to  attest  his 
power.  A  kingdom  of  Bosphorus,  in  which  Gredc 
blood  and  half-barbaric  blood  became  more  and 
more  commingled,  existed  during  many  centuries: 
indeed  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire; 
for  the  same  cause  destroyed  both — ^the  inroad 
of  rude  tribes  from  less  fertile  and  less  civilised 
regions.  Thus  the  Alans  or  Alani,  a  mde  nomadic 
people  who  despised  fixed  residences,  overran  the 
Crimea  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era ; 
the  Goths  made  a  similar  irruption  in  the  second 
century- ;  and  the  Huns,  during  their  passage 
westward  in  the  fourth  century,  roamed  over  the 
Tauric  peninsula  for  awhile,  and  drove  the  Goths 
into  mountain-fastnesses.  In  later  centuries,  the 
Khazars,  the  Petchenegues,  and  the  Comaufls, 
each  in  tum  occupied  the  Crimea.  There  was 
a  Byzantine  period,  too,  in  the  history  of  the 
Crimea;  during  which  Greeks  from  Constantinople 
established  colonies  on  the  southern  coast,  at  or 
near  the  spots  now  occupied  by  die  towns  and 
domains  of  Alushia,  Alupka,  Oreanda,  and  Yalta. 
Of  the  ancient  Heracleotic  colony,  in  the  south- 
west of  the  Crimea,  near  the  modem  town  of 
Sebastopol,  notice  will  be  taken  in  a  future  page. 

The  most  thoroughly  Asiatic  pcrio<l,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  history  of  the  Crimea,  was  that  during 
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irKicb  it  m-as  in  the  hntnij?  of  the  Tatars,  who 
00ii<|n€r€«l  it  In  the  thirteenth  ccnturji  coTi verting 
it  into  the  khanate  of  Crim  Talary,  with  ii  capital 
railed  E^lii-Crim  *  Wheti  the  Ttirks  ohtaiucd 
■  r  the  peninsula  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
"0  also  pofisessed  fluurislnng  colonios 
lit  Kaffa  and  elsewhere.  As  centuries  ad^^aueed^ 
tlu*  coinniingltng  of  races  hecame  more  remark* 
able.  Bui  the  glot^^  of  tJic  CrixTjea,  in  its  medieval 
',tAf'»'  Tuiix  be  consridered  to  have  departed  when 
0  colonies  wete  deatrojed  hy  the  rulh- 
ueror  of  Constantinople  J  when  40^000 
no<?se  wore  compelled  to  depart;  w^hen  boys 
id  maidens  were  torn  fix>ra  their  horacs ;  when 
tiii*  inhui*itanU  who  w^ere  left  behind  w^ere  forced 
to  (five  up  half  their  property;  and  when  the 
treoKtir^  with  which  Genoese  industry  and  coni- 
mcTce  tiad  enriched  the  Crimea  were  transrerre<l 
tit  Stambonlj  the  once  Christian  Ck)n8tautinople. 
The  Cnniea  never  recovered  from  this  blovv. 
After  th<>  Genoese  had  departed,  tlio  Tatars  and 
Turk-*,  with  tlicir  serai -eivilisat ion,  could  bring 
Imt  littlo  tliat  would  mpply  a  Bnbstitn^e  i  villages 
declined,  n*mh  ^nd  patlis  became  deserted,  fields 
wttii  «iJt  of  cub  i ration^  and  the  Crimea  became 
*'  worse  than  Asiatic* 

iHJsia  obtained   power   in   the  Crimea 
1  roui  means,  has  been  already  briefly 

ir  '  i\  5)  J  but  it  is  nec4*saary  here  to  notice 

t'  ir-tion    more   in    fuU^    inasmuch    as   it 

d  relative  jjositiona  of  Russians^  Tatars, 

und  Turki  tn  that  peniniula  since  the  time  of 
Catherine  II, 

The  Crimea,  aliout  the  year  1770,  still  remained, 
as  it  hmi  long  been,  a  Tatar  province  or  khanato 
under  the  Ottoman  sultan ;  a  state  midway  between 
ilrru  niliVfir^^  and  independence,  analogous  to  that 
^'  in  Servia,   liloldavia,  and  Watlacliia. 

li .IS,    and   the    country  generally,    were 

|ovenied  by  their  own  khans,  hereditary,  but 
tnbittJTry  to  the  higher  power  which  ruled  at 
<  fi  T  intmople.  During  the  war  between  Russia 
md  Turkey  in  1770,  Sahini  or  Selim  Gheraij 
11  of  the  Crimea,  assisted  tho  Turk-s  to  repel 
t!i  ^!  nite  invaders.  The  Russian  prince, 
I'  however,  forced  the  Turkish  lines  at 

rtknp,  Liie  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula 
h   the   mainland^  and  overran   the  T^hole    of 
ica^  obtaining  ]^H39seasion  of  nearly  all  the 
IdsL    The  surname  of  Kri mski,  contjueror 
Krime^i  or  Crimea,  w^as  given  to  him  for 
aehitvement.    The  lines  at  Perekop  had  been 
led  by  tlie  Turks  and  Tatars  aa  the  Chinese 
d  their  Onj'at  Wall— a  bar  to  all  inraders : 
ci  I  if  a  ditch  70  feet  broad  and  40 

red  and  backed  by  a  broad  em- 
[ih,  exietiding  across  Uie  isthmus 
;  8ea  to  tho  8ea  of  Azof;  never- 
tlieUsrt^  l^olgurouki  forced  these  linesj  against  an 
wnny  itrotigtrr  than  his  own.     For  awhile  the 

i  mmp*  thU  B«ine  \m  mulef etl  Stsiro-Ctf m  nr  Sfuni-Krlai, 
|1»  Ibe  fwnr,  hcywiMncr  I  ffoT  JKit*  It  Uie  Turklnti,  nmA 
msRie  for  *nM* 


empress  retained  the  Tatar  khan  as  a  puppet ;  tlio 
Crimea  w*as  not  formally  incorporated  with  Kustita, 
but  was  plaee<:l  under  the  empresses  'protection' 
— the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan  being  declared  at 
an  end.  The  sultan  did  not  regain  his  fsower 
10  the  Crimea  *  the  khan  became  independent 
of  C\>nftfantinople.  Flattered  and  tempted  by  th«J 
empress,  the  Tatar  chief  renounced  the  national 
costume  of  his  people,  glittered  in  a  Russian 
uniform,  wore  the  decorations  of  tlie  Ordt^r  of 
8t  Anne»  and  received  the  title  of  a  lieutenant- 
general  in  the  impertal  Russian  Guards.  The  fHll 
of  the  khanate  was  foreshadowed  in  these  proceed- 
ings. Prince  Fotemkin,  at  that  time  albpowerlul 
with  the  empress,  obtained  complete  control  over 
the  khan,  weaning  him  more  and  more  from  his 
suljeots,  and  bribing  him  to  become  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  Russia.  Tears  passed  on,  during 
which  the  power  of  the  empress  in  the  Crimea 
increased*  but  not  her  hold  over  the  good- will 
of  the  people  ;  until  at  lengllt,  in  AprO  1783^  a 
bloody  massacre  took  place,  during  which  Paul 
Fotemkin,  cousin  of  the  minister,  caused  many 
thousand  Crim  cans,  of  all  a^es  and  both  sexes, 
to  be  put  to  death^  as  a  means  of  removing  all 
obitlbcles  to  the  assumption  of  i^preme  power  by 
Russia  over  the  Crimea,  and  to  the  suppresiiou 
of  the  khan's  rule  as  weU  as  the  sultan's. 

Enough  has  been  Btatetl,  even  in  this  brief 
outline,  to  shew  how  probable  it  is  that  indica^ 
tious  mniy  bo  found  in  the  Crimea  of  Greeks, 
Byitan tines,  Tatars,  Genoese,  Turks,  and  RusHians, 
either  in  the  remains  of  buildings  or  in  the  names 
of  places,  But  besides  these,  other  nations  have 
crept  in,  by  express  arrangement  or  by  indi* 
vldual  choice-  Gernjans^  Italians^  modern  Greeks, 
Armenians,  Circassians,  and  Jews^  are  to  be  met 
with  among  the  colonists  of  this  remarkable 
country.  Ijeaving  unnoticed  for  tha  present  Uiose 
towns  and  fortified  spots — Sebastopol,  Inker j nan, 
Balaklava,  Eupatoria,  Perekop,  Simferopol,  Kertcli, 
Yenlkal^,  J.*c. — which  have  acquired  celebrity  on 
account  of  events  in  the  Russian  war,  and  w^hich 
will  be  deicnibed  in  connection  with  those  events — 
it  may  be  useful  to  notice  here  a  few  examples 
illustrative  of  the  diverse  races  or  nationalities  of 
the  Crimea, 

When  the  Prussian  traveller  Koch  was  at 
Kaffa  or  Theodosia,  shortly  before  the  commence- 
moot  of  the  war,  he  ivas  struck  with  the  variety 
of  the  costumes  and  nationalities  there  exhibited, 
'  The  oflScialf  are,  with  few  exceptions,  Rusaians ; 
but  the  richer  merchants  are  Greeks  and  Anne* 
niauF!,  at  times  Itahans ;  the  |XK>rer  traders  are 
Jt*ws  I  and  the  artisans  generally  Germans, 
Besides  these,  a  few  gipsies  are  visible  now  and 
then.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea, 
the  Tatara,  wander  about  with  their  sheep  and 
oxen  to  the  last  moment  [of  summer],  and  pass 
tho  winter  in  wretched  villages.  Since  the  Rus- 
sians have  tuken  posiession  of  the  Crimea,  the 
Tatars  have  given  up  a  portion  of  their  land — 
and  that  generally  the  beet — to  foreign  settlers^ 
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Then,  among  others,  a  number  of  Jews  have  been 
deported  from  the  interior  of  Russia;  and  these 
poor  fellows— who  fancy  that  they  are  only  bom  to 
trade,  and  in  Russia  shun  any  manual  labour  even 
more  than  is  the  case  among  ourselves — are  forced 
to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  an  occupation 
for  which  they  entertain  the  greatest  reluctance. 
....  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Theodosia,  a  few 
German  colonies  exist,  which  have  only  recently 
begun  to  flourish ;  they  can  always  be  recognised 
at  a  distance  by  their  carts,  which  appear  really 
graceAil  when  seen  by  the  side  of  the  clumsy 
native  wagons.'  * 

Xow,  these  comments  by  Koch,  may  serve  as 
a  text  wherefrom  we  may  illustrate  many  of  the 
nationalities  mentioned  by  him.  The  Tatars  are 
the  groundwork  of  the  present  population; 
although  it  is  not  quite  correct  for  Koch  to 
designate  them  the  'original  inhabitants.'  It  is 
remarkable,  however,  that  the  Tatars  in  the  north 
of  the  Crimea  differ  much  from  those  in  the  south. 
The  former  are  a  simple,  pastoral  people,  leading 
an  active  life,  wandering  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  herbage  for  their  cattle,  and  exhibiting 
the  rough  hospitality  of  nomadic  tribes ;  whereas 
the  Tatars  near  the  southern  coast,  who  in  past 
centuries  traded  and  perhaps  intermarried  with 
Genoese  and  Levantines,  are  more  indolent,  satis- 
fied with  the  natural  produce  of  a  rich  soil  and 
climate,  and  imbued  with  a  mhigled  cunning 
and  polish  observable  in  many  Mediterranean 
nations.  The  former  have  the  Mongolian  cast  of 
countenance,  with  high  cheek-bones,  wide  eyes,  and 
flat  noses ;  while  the  latter  exhibit  that  r^;ularity 
of  features  and  that  fairness  of  oomplexion  which 
tell  of  a  commixture  of  European  with  Asiatic  blood. 
The  northern  Tatars,  or  those  who  occupy  the 
larger  portion  of  the  area  of  the  Crimea,  present 
characteristics  which  are  favourably  i^oticed  by 
most  travellers.  Yet  arc  they  gradually  becoming 
extinguished,  like  the  red  races  in  North  America. 
Mr  Oliphant,  wliile  passing  from  one  Tatar  village 
to  another  in  1852,  was  oppressively  reminded 
of  the  indications  that  those  villages  are  declining 
under  the  blighting  influence  which  Russia  appears 
to  exercise  over  her  Moslem  subjects.  During  the 
last  few  years  the  Tatars  have  been  rapidly 
diminishing,  and  in  1862  numbered  only  100,000, 
although  stUl  the  main  stock  of  the  population. 
Their  energy,  too,  is  said  to  be  declining  with 
their  numbers;  whole  tracts  of  country,  suscep- 
tible of  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and  at  one 
time  producing  abundantly,  are  now  lying  waste ; 
manufactures  are  deteriorating,  territorial  pro- 
perty is  becoming  valueless,  and  noble  fiunilies  are 
becoming  extinct;  the  poor  are  ground  down  by 
Russian  tax-gatherers,  and  are  fhrther  wronged  by 
the  dishonesty  of  sub-ofl&cials.  Thousands  of  acres 
of  magnificent  soil  are  now  remaining  unculti- 
vated :  no  suflicient  influx  of  labourers  fh>m  other 
regions  having  yet  filled  up  the  gap  left  by  the 
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decline  of  the  Tatar  population.  Bj  a  Bnaian 
ukase  of  late  date,  no  person  can  hold  even  a  rood 
of  land  in  the  widely  extended  domimoni  of  the 
czar  without  first  becoming  a  naturalised  Baniin 
subject ;  and  this  is  a  condition  to  whidi  the 
natives  of  other  countries  are  bat  ill  diiposed  to 
submit.  A  remarkable  comment  is  made  by  Kodi 
on  the  erroneous  information  conveyed  by  maps 
of  the  Crimea.  Nearly  the  whole  of  suoh  maps 
represent  the  country  as  being  much  more  thickly 
dotted  with  villages  than  it  r^y  is  at  the  present 
day.  It  is  recorded  that  when  Catherine  II. 
acquired  this  important  territory,  and  paid  a  visit 
to  it,  the  sycophants  by  whom  she  was  sur- 
rounded took  a  geographical  liberty  with  the 
Crimea,  by  laying  down  upon  maps  villages  which 
did  not  exist,  as  a  means  of  enhancing  the  appa- 
rent value  of  the  new  acquisition:  this  fiimd, 
coupled  with  the  imperfectly  known  decay  of  esriy 
villages,  perpetuated  the  names  of  places  no  longer 
in  existence;  while  a  fhrther  source  of  error 
arises  fh)m  the  fact,  that  the  Tatars  of  the  plains, 
in  accordance  with  their  nomadic  habits,  ehange 
their  places  of  residence  after  a  short  interval,  when- 
ever there  is  a  lack  of  pasturage  for  their  flocks 
and  herds.  Koch  asserts  that  the  modem  maps 
contain  the  names  of  many  of  these  tempo- 
rary stopping-places,  as  if  they  were  established 
villages ;  and  that  many  names,  to  which  nothmg 
now  corresponds,  remain  on  the  maps— having 
been  applicable  only  to  the  times  when  the  whole 
of  the  Crimea  was  under  Tatar  dominion. 

The  villages,  then,  present  a  picture  of  the 
modem  or  present  Crim  Tatars.  There  are  towns, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  speak  forcibly  of  the 
Tatars  of  other  days,  when  the  khans  maintained 
great  state  over  their  subjects.  Baktch^smd 
(Bagtch^erai,  Baktohi-Serai,  Bacthi-Serai)  is  one 
of  these :  its  name  signifying '  Seraglio  of  Gardens.' 
In  this  town,  near  the  south-west  comer  of  the 
Crimea,  a  great  kiosk  rears  its  head,  the  portal  of 
which  gives  entrance  to  the  inmiense  quadrangle 
of  the  palace  of  the  khans.  ^  Here  are  the  frailest 
of  minarets  and  the  tallest  of  poplars  ;  here  the 
dome-capped  temple  of  Mohammed,  and  the  solemn 
sepulchres  of  the  khans ;  and  long  rows  of  build- 
ings, now  lower,  now  higher,  with  light  balconies 
and  verandas,  painted  in  light  arabesques  of  red 
and  blue,  and  shaded  by  their  wide  overhanging 
roofs  :  their  Une  of  high  decorated  chimneys  even 
forming  ornaments.  Here^  too,  is  the  great  octa- 
gonal tower  or  kiosk,  with  its  far-spreading  eaves ; 
and  here  gushing  fountains  pour  forth  their  limpid 
streams,  while  the  atmosphere  is  redolent  of  flowers. 
This,  then,  was  the  last  domicile  of  those  Tatar 
chiefs  whose  word,  some  few  centuries  ago^  was 
sufficient  to  make  the  earth  tremble.'*  A  second 
court  has  an  entrance^  called  the  '  Gate  of  Iron,' 
over  which  is  an  inscription,  in  the  Tatar  langoage, 
to  this  effect :  *  The  master  of  this  gate,  who  has 
acquired  this  province,  is  the  veiy  exalted  sovereign 
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Itoil^-GJiefei-Kluiiif  son  of  Hiwlji-GLierei-Khan, 

Jhy  the  Lord  Go4  oyer  all  deign  to  bostow  supremo 

tm   Metigli-Gherci-Rliati,  and  ;iJ80  on  his 

and  luotker  1*   Below  tiiis  is  anothcsr  msgrip* 

:  ^Tbo  ereetioii  of  tlm  portal  wa.i  ordered  by 

master  of  two  aeas  ami  two  provinces,  thio 

Mmigli-Oberei'iChjjii  son  of  Hwlji^GUerei- 

in  the  jear  959/     This  Sfohammedttn  date 

ondfl  with  1G52  A,  D.     From  tbb  portal  a 

of  Hteps  affbrdjj  assent  to  a  great  vestibule, 

^liGDoe  passages  Iciul  to  all  parts  of  tho  palace. 

In  the  Vfstibulo  are  two  founlJiiiis,  over  one  of 

wMfst  ti  an  iiiBcriptiou  ricli  In  the  hTperbolic 

bni^tiQge  of  the  Orientals ;    *  Gloiy  to  Ood  the 

liighoiti    The  fam  of  Baktch^ierat  la  gladdened 

beneficent  solicitude  of  tho  laminous  Krim- 

i-KliAD.     He   has,  with  a  plentiful  hand, 

cd  the  thirst  of  his  countrj ;  and  he  will 

ie&rour  »till  to  shed  other  blesainp  arotrnd^  if 

win  msisi  him.    Aftur  difficult j  and  oare,  he 

opencHl  tills  exceUejit  F[jring  of  water*    If  there 

another  fountain  equal  to  this^  let  it  shew 

I    We  have  sten  the  towns  of  Damascus  and 

bat  we  have  nowhere  found  a  fountain 

a»B{iimibl0  to  tliii.    The  author  of  this  inscription 

ii  mJed  Obeiker    Let  the  man  who  m  parching 

with  thirst  read  these  words  throngli  the  mumiur- 

s^terrt,  wluch  escape  bj  a  tube  thin  as  the 

',  nLml  what  Bay  they  to  him  I — Come,  drink 

I>id  stream,  which  bursts  from  the  purest 

and  it  will  give  thee  health.'    Tho  fouu- 

Li  uhich  is  reeord^  this  passionate  axpfession 

'   Kastem  love  for  cooling  streania,  b  only 

?  many  in  the  old  palace  of  the  khans. 

!  I  ted  apartments  ;  kiosks  with  golden  ceil- 

ingB  and  marble  fioors ;  terraced  gardens,  with 

tpcu-kling  cau^ades  appeariug  ben^.th  tlie  shade  of 

ID0M ;  the  audi^nce-diamber,  galleries^  saloons,  and 

tlii^  trnsat  judgment-hall ;  the  closely  guarded  rooms 

harem  J  wi^  small  windows  of  lattice-work, 

^'  Mhaded  by  luxnrions  plants — all  speak  of  days 

are  astociated  with  Asiatic  luxury.    Adjoin^ 

m  palfiee  are  the  tombs  of  the  klmnSj  endoied 

a  walled  garden ;  each  tomb  consists  of  a  sort 

domed  t^onple*  containing  a  plain  iai-cophagns, 

til  A  turban  placed  on  a  vertical  stone  at  the 

and  the  inscriptions  on  many  of  the  tombs 

of  fervent  poetry.    Such  is  the  de&erted 

of  the  khans.    The  late  Emperor  Nicholas 

many  parts  of  it  to  be  refurnished  in  exact 

ity  with  the  original  plan,  witli  gorgeous 

and  divans  and  hangings  in  rich  velvet 

nillf.    This  proceeding  was  not  unworthy  of 

emperor ;  for  Baktch^scrai  has  Rtill  8C)00  Tatars 

lulation  of  11,000  *,  and  one  would  not  will- 

io  the  memento  of  those  ages  when  khans 

cater  tlian  ciars,  and  tvhen  thii  cl^  was  the 

Grim  Tataiy.    The  Spanish  court,  it  may 

be  suggested;  would  not  be  regarded 

by  reasonable  men  if  the  wonder- 

Linbrtt  wero  more  reverentially  treated,  as  a 

to  of  those  yet  earlier  day»i  when  the  Moorg 

ali-poworful  in  the  south-west  of  Kurope. 
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Another  of  the  nations  of  the  Crimea,  the  Jews, 
may  bo  regarded  in  connection  with  the  strange 
fortress  of  Tchotifoiit  Kale.  Little  have  the  soldiera 
of  Western  Enrofte  thonght,  during  their  warlike 
proceedings,  that  they  were  near  one  of  the  oeniris 
of  Judaism,  a  community  of  the  foUowert  of 
Abraham  in  the  midst  of  Tatars,  Kui^ians,  Greeks, 
and  Genoese.  Eirkorj  the  ancient  name  of  Tchou- 
fout  Kal^^  was  the  Tatar  capital  for  a  ectituiy  or 
upwards^  down  to  about  the  year  1480^  wheii  tlie 
khans  became  tributary  to  the  Ottoman  sultan  si, 
and  wUeii  they  abandoned  it  for  a  new  capital 
at  Baktch^sarai }  but  Tchonfout  waa  a  sacred  city 
among  the  Jewa,  both  prior  and  mbsequent  to 
that  removal.  It  is  supposed  that  tho  Jews  resided 
principally  at  Mangonp  Kald  during  Wm  Tatar 
occupation  of  Tehonfout ;  he  this  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, they  have  been  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
Tchoufout  dnnng  a  period  nearly  as  long  as  that 
which  has  marked  the  Tnrkish  occupation  of  Con- 
stantinople, Thia  place  presentfi  the  aspect  of  a 
fortress  rather  than  a  towni  buUt  npon  an  elevated 
hmestone  rock^  of  difficult  acccsi ;  its  walls  resting 
in  stem  sohdity  upon  the  very  brink  of  a  preoi- 
pice,  Tho  Jews,  who  regard  it  as  their  cherished 
liome,  are  called  Karaitei ;  and  their  chief  rabbi 
toJd  Mr  Oliphant,  in  1652,  that  the  synagogue  was 
more  than  1000  years  old,  and  that  the  Karmtes 
came  to  the  Crimea  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
This  starthng  degree  of  antiquity  may  not  perhaps 
be  quite  correct ;  but  it  is  at  least  known  that  the 
residence  of  this  tribe  at  Tchoufout  may  be  traced 
back  to  very  early  times.  There  is  now  a  tomb, 
outside  tho  towm,  bearing  a  date  equivalent  to 
640  A.  n.  The  Karaites  diffisr  from  ordinary  Jews 
in  this^that  the  former  maintain  the  written  taw 
of  Mosea ;  whereas  most  other  Jews  accept  the 
Talmud,  a  commentary  or  interpretation  made  by 
the  rabbis :  a  difference  in  iome  sort  analogous  to 
that  observable  between  Protestants  and  Catholics 
among  Christiana.  The  Karaites  are,  indeed,  a 
small  section  among  Jews  :  agreeing  with  th^ 
Talmudist^  in  this— that  each  thinks  the  other  a 
dissenting  body  from  true  Judaism:  neverllielei^ 
there  are  considerable  numbers  of  Karaites  scattered 
over  Russia^  Poland,  and  Egypt ;  and  it  la  remai'k^ 
able  that  the  whole  of  these  look  np  with  reverence, 
as  to  a  second  Jerusalem,  to  a  town  situated  littlo 
more  than  twenty  miles  from  the  great  military 
and  naval  stronghold  at  Sebastopol,  The  rabbi  at 
Tchoufout  Eal^  is  acknowledged  at  the  spirit uol 
head  of  all  these  Karaites,  wheresoever  they  may 
dwell.  The  Karait<s  maintain  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion for  [>rQbity  in  all  their  dealings;  iniomuch 
that  they  arc  trusted  in  eouutries  where  other 
Jews  are  regarded  with  suspicion ;  the  Eumian 
govMnment  has  bestowed  npon  thorn  many  pri' 
vileges,  including  that  of  the  entire  management 
of  their  oivn  town  of  Tchoufout  KaM — ^perhaps 
the  only  instance  in  modern  times  of  unmolested 
Jewish  municipal  government.  Whether  the  name 
Karaite  be  derive*!  from  two  words  signifying 
^  black  dog,*  a  name  very  likely  to  be  appUed  t«i  a 
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Jew  by  a  Mohammedan  ;  or  whether  it  be  trace- 
able to  a  word  signifying  ^  written/  and  indicating 
Jews  who  adhere  to  the  written  instead  of  the 
Talmudic  Books — appears  to  be  a  disputed  point. 
The  Karaite  town,  be  the  meaning  of  the  name 
what  it  may,  is  ascended  by  a  zigzag  path  from 
Baktch^rai  np  a  stony  mountain  ;  at  the  summit 
of  which  a  small  door,  in  a  thick  stone-wall,  affords 
entrance  to  the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow ;  the 
houses  are  low,  built  of  stone,  and  rendered  gloomy 
by  haying  all  the  windows  turned  towards  the  inner 
courts,  in  the  custom  of  Asiatic  houses.  There  is 
another  door  or  gate,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
town ;  and  both  doors  are  closed  at  night,  when  the 
Karaites  have  returned  from  the  transaction  of  the 
day's  business  at  Baktch^serai.  Outside  the  town 
or  fortress — for  it  may  be  called  by  either  name — 
is  the  Karaite  cemetery,  called  by  them  the  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat,  where  all  Karaites,  fVom  all 
climes,  desire  that  their  remains  may  be  deposited. 
Tchoufout  Kal6  is,  indeed,  rather  a  city  of  the 
dead  than  of  the  living ;  for  the  cemetery  con- 
tains thousands  of  tombstones  and  inscriptions, 
reverentially  regarded  by  this  interesting  tribe. 

It  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  advert  to  one 
more  of  the  medley  of  nations  to  be  found  in 
the  Crimea — ^tho  Germans.  Shortly  after  the 
Crimea  passed  under  the  dominion  of  Russia,  the 
government  offered  certain  advantages  to  colonists 
who  would  there  settle,  to  improve  the  country 
by  their  industry.  Three  villages,  bearing  the 
thoroughly  German  names  of  Neusatz,  Frieden- 
thal,  and  Rosenthal,  and  situated  about  sixteen 
miles  from  Simferopol,  are  filled  with  German 
colonists  descended  from  those  who  accepted  this 
invitation.  The  villagers  have  a  grant  of  the  land 
from  the  government ;  they  have  an  inspector 
or  judge  chosen  by  themselves,  whose  decision 
settles  all  disputes;  and  they  possess  other  safe- 
guards against  Russian  interference.  They  belong 
to  the  Western  churches— either  Protestant  or 
Roman  Catholic ;  they  intermarry  among  them- 
selves ;  and  they  retain  the  costume,  language, 
and  manners  which  had  belonged  to  them  in 
their  original  fatherland.  Being  an  agricultural 
people,  they  keep  large  farms  and  largo  herds 
of  cattle ;  supplying  the  towns  with  vegetables, 
animal  food,  milk,  butter,  and  other  provisions. 
Their  houses  are  substantially  built  of  stone,  and 
their  gardens  are  tastefully  arranged.  Not  only 
are  these  Germans  industrious  agriculturists,  but 
they  are  becoming  the  most  serviceable  of  artisans 
in  Simferopol  and  other  towns. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  while  the  Crimea 
retains  indications  of  Greek,  Bosphoric,  Pontine 
or  Mithridatic,  and  Genoese  rule,  it  presents,  at 
the  present  day,  a  remarkable  mixture  of  Tatar, 
Russian,  Jewish,  and  German  nationalities ;  and 
a  further  inquiry  of  a  similar  kind  would  shew 
how  singularly  the  Circassian,  Turkish,  Armenian, 
French,  and  Italian  elements — to  say  nothing  of 
the  gipsies,  here,  as  elsewhere,  an  isolated  race 
— ^have  been  added  to  this  composite  people:  not 


amalgamated,  but  in  joxtaposEtion :  not,  as  i 
might  term  it,  a  chemical  oompomidy  bat  a  me- 
chanical mixture.  If  obflervant  men,  when  the 
Crimean  campaign  began  in  1854^  had  specu- 
lated on  the  probable  disposal  of  that  peninsula  in 
the  event  of  its  capture^  the  diyerse  nationalities 
would  have  presented  a  subject  of  considerable 
difficulty. 

After  this  brief  historical  survey,  it  becomes 
necessaiy  to  notice  the  topography  of  the  Crimea ; 
for  the  strategical  plans  of  the  Allies  were  inti- 
mately dependent  on  the  directions  and  heights 
of  the  mountains,  the  courses  of  the  rivers,  the 
connecting-link  with  Southern  Russia  by  the 
Isthmus  of  Perekop,  the  coast-line  on  the  important 
Sea  of  Azof,  and  the  reUtion  between  the  hilly 
districts  of  the  south  and  the  barren  steppes  of 
the  north. 

The  Crimea,  having  an  area  a  little  in  excess  of 
that  of  Wales,  presents  an  irregular  quadrilatonl 
figure,  with  the  comers  directed  nearly  to  the  ibiir 
cardinal  points,  and  with  a  peninsula  attached  to 
its  eastern  extremity,  called  the  peninsula  of 
Kertch.  The  greatest  distance  north  and  sooth, 
fh)m  Perekop  to  a  cape  near  Balaklava^  is  about 
125  miles  in  a  straight  line;  while  the  extent 
east  and  west  is  200  miles.  On  three  sides  it  is 
washed  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  by  the  Sea  of  Azof 
on  the  fourth.  The  Isthmus  of  Perekop  (called 
Orkapi  by  the  Tatars),  by  which  the  Crimea  ii 
connected  with  the  mainland,  is  about  twenty 
miles  long  by  four  in  its  narrowest  part:  it  is 
washed  on  the  west  by  the  Black  Sea^  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Sivach  Mor^  or  Putrid  Sea^  an  arm  of 
the  Sea  of  Azof. 

No  country  in  the  world,  perhaps,  presents  a 
greater  contrast^  within  the  same  number  of  miles, 
than  the  Crimea,  so  far  as  concerns  the  natural 
features  of  the  surface.  Three-fourths  of  the  area 
constitute  an  arid  plain  or  steppe,  occasionally 
interrupted  by  hollows,  but  for  the  m^ost  part 
flat,  dull,  and  dreary,  having  a  soil  in  which  sand 
is  a  principal  constituent.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  two  seas,  this  plain  is  dotted  with  nume- 
rous small  lakes,  shallow  and  salt :  separated  firom 
the  beach  by  low  narrow  strips  of  land,  and  sur- 
rounded by  soil  impregnated  with  salt.  In  this 
whole  extent — as  large  as  Yorkshire — the  Crimean 
plain  is  almost  entirely  destitute  of  wood  and 
water,  although  it  has  a  httle  green-sward;  as 
a  consequence,  its  inhabitants  are  few,  and  its 
appearance  desolate.  The  inhospitable  nature 
of  the  region  has  rendered  it  a  task  of  much 
difficulty  for  the  Russians,  since  their  occupation 
of  the  Crimea,  to  send  supplies  inland  to  Sebastopol 
and  Simferopol,  either  fh>m  Perekop,  or  iVom 
Arabat  or  Genitchi,  or  other  places  on  the  shore 
of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
features  in  this  uninviting  waste,  is  the  Kosa 
Arabatskaia  or  Kotche,  a  tongue  of  land,  beginning 
at  the  town  of  Arabat^  where  the  peninsula  of 
Kertch  joins  the  larger  section  of  the  Crimes, 
and  extending  northward  till  it  nearly  touches 
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the  mainland  of  RngKin  nt  Genttchi ;  it  cuts  oH^ 
thf  riitriil  8ea  from  tho  Bea  of  A/of  iu  evvry 
I  "^  !h(f  8truit  of  Gi^iiikliK     This  tow^'^iie, 

^i'.  Miore   than    sjxtj-   mile^   long,    is   iittl<> 

nior**  Hum  n  quiirter  of  a  milo  in  genenil  witlth  ; 
it  i^  l<>\Vj  fsaudy,  &rtlt,  and  marked  bj  seveial  small 
(vp  ponds  of  salt  water;  a  roaU^  extending 
J  its  IV hole  ten^th,  c*in  tains  a  few  inns  at 
ilistant  intervals;  and  the&e  inn^  prciscnt  the  only 
n>licf  to  the  oppressive  monotoDv  of  the  regiofi. 

Tilt  difftrent  h  the  southern  part  of  the 
Critijea,  with  its  bold  hills  and  fertile?  vallL^ys.  A 
iiu>uiitairiuiig  tract  exteiids  nearly  parallel  with  tlje 
son tli'Caj* tern  coast,  from  Cape  Chersonese,  near 
8i"hnstopol,  to  KafFa,  whence  to  YenikaliS  it  is  litlly, 
tf  not  mountainous.  Thia  mountainous  traet^  in 
i*c*me  parts  forty  miles  wide,  lias  an  avei-agc  width 
uf  aljout  twenty  miles ;  between  Balaklava  and 
Altishtskf  [last  iVlnpka  and  Yalta^  it  rears  its  head 
like  an  immense  wall  near  the  sea,  interrupted 
by  bold  headlaii<iSj  fearfbl  precipieei?,  and  arnall 
ilieltere<l  iidels.  As  the  crest  of  the  tnountaiu- 
iidgt\  genemlly  aWnt  2(m;k)  feet  in  height,  is  not 
fir  distant  frc»ni  the  tjca/thc  streams  which  descend 
lo  the  eoiutt  are  short  and  torrent-like.  The 
lit  of  the  ridge  i^rcsents,  not  a  series  of 
hut  an  undulating:  plateau  or  taUle-laiidj 
rtiLoved  at  intervals  hy  bolder  elevations;  the 
plateau  is  ennched  with  tj^ood  heibagje  for  cattle 
during  the  sliort  hot  summer ;  but  the  snows, 
which  remain  during  a  somewhat*  I eiigthcned 
winter*  render  it  for  tlie  most  part  untitled  for 
permanent  Uabitaltoih  The  gradually  sloping 
ground,  from  the  plateau  to  the  noiliiern  jilain^ 
and  the  f^trip  of  beach  alou^  the  southern  si i ore, 
netitute  the  most  fraitful,  liabitablc,  and  valu- 
le  portions  of  the  Crimea  ;  indeed,  the  lateral 
imd  the  smaller  hills  north  at  the  plateau, 

E'  ■  -M  \  alleys  of  the  most  extpiisile  charaeter, 
ifriiich  draw  forth  encomiums  fiom  every  traveller  ; 
mntl  when  it  i«  c<>n$ider©d  that  ii  few  liours'  ride 
\%'ilt  etiaof^'e  this  lovely  scene  to  one  of  deprcs,?ing 
tponotony  and  drean»e«ft,  the  diversified  character 
If  the  Crimea  will  be  FufHciently  understood. 
Rh^  iiinst  idevatetl  part  of  the  Cninea  is  the 
,  ^!i»  *  teut-iiiounfain/  having  a  flat  top 

— I  A  by  a  number  of  tent-Eke  elevations, 
bii^tiCAt    peak     being     5Cm>0     or     fiOOO    feet 
ve  tliti  level  of  the  ?ica.     The  rivers  Alma 
S^iJghir    flow   froiij    the    Tchatir-dagh ;   th<i 
-   '1  ^>  i>..rk.j.    j^u(j  ^|j^  Tchemaya,  from  Uio 
■  i\\  while  the  Tehumk-su  and 
fiK  i-i>.  t.iKc  ifR^r  origin  farther  to  the  east. 
'he  fouthtrn    coast    of  the  Crimea  gradually 
me^   during   Ihe   first  half   of   thisi    century ^ 
VeT*tnor  or  Bi^n church  for  wealthy  Iln§5fL^n 
iejf ;  it  possess i^s  tdl,  and  more  tban  all  the 
atiiM)  of  tlie  Isle  of  Wight  during  the  sumnier 
ijtliA  ;  and»*i-'^  a  <  .Mi^nxjuenee,  it  heeame  jstudded 
k  (ho  hnlid'iy  iiKui^ions  of  the  GalibJns  and 
of  the  euipirc.    The  tourists'  ruad, 
ii  cjtlled,  runs  along  the  coa^t  ftv»m 

it;^  Ui  Vidta  and  Alupka,  and  so  through  the 


^mnll  valley  of  Banlar  to  Balaklava,  travelling  a 
scene  of  varied  beauty  from  end  to  end.  Mr  Bc<itt 
speakB  thus  concerning  it :  *  The  last  eight  miles  of 
the  journey  to  Yalta  is  through  a  lovely  country, 
where  tlie  mountains  again  recede  from  the  cf^ast, 
giving  place  to  a  series  of  valleys,  over  which 
nature  has  sjirca^l  some  of  her  choicest  blcssingji— 
unrivalkid  position,  ^nl^  aspect,  and  climate  ;  and 
man  has  not  altogether  forgotten  to  aekijow  ledge 
these  goDcrous  gift#.  The  fairest  flowei'H  and 
fruits  of  tiie  earth  ai*e  there  cultivated,  and  the 
chateaux  of  the  nobility  are  studded  about.  We 
se^meil  oiiee  moix>  to  have  reached  einlisation : 
elegant  private  carriages,  gentlemen  on  horseback^ 
and  weH-dresseii  w^omen,  were  to  he  seen  ob  we 
dashed  through  a  village  of  villas.'*  If  thia 
description  renders  iuteUigible  the  deUght  of  the 
Eusfsianii  ill  spending  a  summer  or  autumn  in  the 
Southern  Crimea,  Mr  Dan  by  8ey  mourns  Jiccount 
of  the  Js^orthern  Crimea  in  winter  will  bring 
vividly  before  us  the  territic  nature  of  the  iteppe, 
and  the  stupendous  dii&eultics  necessarily  eu- 
eouutcreil  in  the  transport  of  an  army,  of  jirovi* 
sions,  or  of  commodities  of  any  kind,  aeros,^  such 
a  country  in  such  n  season :  *  During  the  winter, 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  which  at  limes 
lies  several  feet  deep.  Unimpeded  by  mountains^ 
forests,  or  ri^ lug-ground,  the  winds  &om  the  north* 
ea«t,  passing  over  many  hundred  miles  of  frozen 
ground  (in  the  country'  around  the  river  Don), 
blow  with  resistless  violeneej  and  often  uninter- 
ruptedly for  several  weelcj.  When  the  frost  i« 
severe,  and  tlic  snow  in  a  dry  powdery  state,  the 
wind  drifts  it  about  and  obscures  the  air.  These 
snow-stoniis  are  called  by  the  inhabitants  **  raetel " 
or  *' bouni,"  and  have  often  proved  fatal  to  the 
half- frozen,  blinded,  and  bewildered  tra^-eller,  who, 
having  lost  his  way,  is  wandering  over  the  dreary 
icy  step  [to  in  quest  of  refuge.  Detached  houses 
and  whole  v  ill  ages  arc  sometimes  buried  by  the 
drifting  snow,  througii  which  the  inmates  are 
obhged  to  cut  their  way.  At  times  the  traveller 
looks  in  vain  for  the  sohtarj'  post-house  at  which 
he  k  always  anxious  to  arrive,  and  leanis  that 
he  has  reached  liis  temporary  resting-place  only 
by  a  slight  rise  iu  the  snow,  and  by  his  sledge 
being  ovcrtume<l  into  a  hole,  through  ^hicli  he 
creeps  down  into  the  cottage,  which  is  sometimes 
thus  buried  for  several  weeks.  Wlieii  the  wind 
blows  with  viiileuce,  and  the  snow  is  drifted  about 
in  eddie^  the  storm  has  a  singularly  bewildering 
and  stunning  ellect ;  the  inhabitants  then^i^elves 
lose  their  way ;  and  the  herds  of  horsea,  cattle, 
aud  ahecp  that  happen  to  be  surprised  by  it, 
become  seized  with  a  panic,  and,  rushing  heatllong 
before  the  gale,  defy  cvcrj  obstacle  that  presents 
itself  to  their  wdd  carecr^tliey  are  then  inevitably 
lost*t  The  experience  of  the  Russian  arnjies* 
during  the  war  verified  most  fearfally  this  elm- 
racter  of  the  Crimean  steppes  when  covered  witli 
Know  and  blasttnl  l>y  wintry  winds. 
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THE  ORBAT  A  RM  A  M  BNT— ▼  A  RN  A  TO 
THE  CRIMEA. 

To  this  Crimea — to  this  home  of  so  singiilar  a 
variety  of  nations  and  tribes,  and  the  scene  of  sach 
diversified  natural  charactoristicft— did  a  mighty 
warlike  force  proceed  in  the  antanm  of  1854 :  a 
force  which  might  be  called  the  modem  Armada, 
were  it  not  that  such  a  designation  would  be 
suggestive  of  an  invasion  prevented,  an  invader 
defeated,  and  a  fleet  destroyed. 

That  three  largo  fleets,  belonging  to  the  Allied 
English,  French,  and  Turks,  were  assembled  off 
the  ports  of  Varna  and  Baltschik ;  that  three 
armies  were  encamped  on  the  Turkish  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea;  and  that  the  armies  and  the 
fleets  were  ready  to  depart  for  the  Crimea  in 
the  first  week  of  September— was  narrated  in  a 
former  Chapter .♦ 

The  views  entertained  by  the  British  and  French 
governments  concerning  the  best  manner  of  con- 
ducting the  war,  were  but  imperfectly  known  at 
tlie  time,  cither  by  the  public  or  by  the  com- 
manders. The  'Sebastopol  Committee,'  however 
— which  has  already  been  adverted  to,  and  which 
will  require  more  detailed  notice  in  the  next 
Chapter — was  the  means  of  eliciting  valuable 
information  on  this  point.  In  the  Report  of  the 
Committee,  read  before  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  18th  of  June  1855,  proof  is  afibrdcd  that  the 
British  government  knew  very  little  concerning 
the  miUtary  strength  of  the  Russians  in  the 
Crimea  in  the  summer  of  1854.  f  Sir  James 
Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  an 
interview  in  London  with  a  Crimean  authority — 
whose  name  ho  deemed  it  proper  not  to  reveal  to 
the  Committee — concerning  the  Russian  forces  in 
the  Crimea ;  and  the  information  thus  obtained 
was  sent  to  Lord  Raglan  and  Admiral  Dundas  in 
August ;  but  those  officers  do  not  appear  to  have 
placed  much  reliance  on  it.  Inquiries  were  made, 
both  at  that  time  and  at  a  later  date,  whether  it 
would  be  practicable  to  occupy  the  Isthmus  of 

*  Chap.  rv.  p.  110.  The  ooloured  map  of  Roaaia,  and  the  small 
oliart  in  the  corner  of  the  map  of  Turkey,  will  illoBtrate  the  voyage 
from  Varna  to  the  Crimea. 

i  *  The  reflponsibility  of  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  reet^t  upon 
the  Home  Government,  llie  Duke  of  Newoastlc,  in  his  diapatch 
addrewied  to  Lord  Raglan  on  the  10th  of  April  1804,  "  directs 
oarcfUl  but  secret '  inquiry'  to  bo  mode  into  the  present  amount  and 
condition  of  the  Russian  force  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  strength  of 
the  fortress  of  Sehastopol."  And  his  Grace  farther  obaerrea  that, 
**  before  the  siege  of  a  fortress  so  strong  can  bo  attempted,  it  is 
necessary  that  information  which  can  be  relied  on  shall  be  obtained 
upon  many  points  on  which  little  or  nothing  is  at  present  known." 
A  second  dispatch,  dated  the  29th  of  June,  directs  that  the  safety 
of  Constantinople  having  been  scoured,  whatever  might  bo  the 
movement  of  tno  Russiui  forces,  no  campaign  in  the  Principalltlefl 
should  be  undertaken,  but  that  measures  should  be  at  once  eon- 
eerted  for  the  siege  of  Sehastopol.  *'  There  is,"  it  is  added.  "  no 
prospect  of  a  safe  and  honourable  peace  until  the  fortress  is  reduced, 
and  the  fleet  taken  or  destroyea."  The  dispatch  leaves  to  Lord 
Raglan  a  discretion  only  *'  in  ease  of  some  insuperable  impediment, 
such  as  a  want  of  ample  preparation  by  either  army,  or  of  the 
poseeesion  by  Russia  of  a  force  in  the  Crimea  greatly  outnumbering 
that  which  con  be  brought  against  it." 

The  Cabinet  appear  to  have  been  confident  of  success.  Lord 
Aberdeen  states  it  to  have  been  their  impression  that  Sehastopol 
would  ML  almost  immediately  by  a  coup  de  nmin.  The  Duke  of 
Newcastle  says  that  he  expected  the  army,  after  eaptorinff  Sebos- 
topol,  would  winter  there,  or  else,  after  destroying  the  fortress, 
would  return  to  winter  on  the  shores  of  the  Bospnorus.    Sir  James 


Perekop;  thus  catting  off  the  Knwiani  in  the 
Crimea  from  any  commiinication  with  the  main- 
land. The  Duke  of  Newcastle— Minister  at  War 
— ^requested  the  opinion  of  Lord  Ba^^bm  on  this 
matter;  the  oommander^in-diief  thought  it  was 
neither  practicable  nor  desirable;  and  events  idiich 
subsequently  transpired  tended  to  shew  that  ineh 
an  occupation,  unless  aided  Sy  other  manoeuvre^ 
would  have  fidled  to  realise  the  objects  intended— 
for  the  Russians,  quite  unknown  to  the  British 
at  tlie  period,  had  oonstmcted  a  Mdge  some 
miles  eastward  of  Perekop,  by  which  a  good 
though  circuitous  road  was  obtained  over  one 
of  the  shallow  lagunes  or  limans  of  the  Putrid 
Sea.  It  is  certain  that  neither  Lord  Rag^  nor 
Lord  Stratford  de  Reddifife  succeeded  in  obtaining 
much  information  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Crimea  in  the  summer  of  1854 ;  nor  did  Admiral 
Dundas  meet  with  much  be^  success.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle^  in  the  exercise  of  his  office^ 
was  overwhelmed  with  plans  for  the  capture  of 
Sehastopol,  by  means  of  balloons  and  other  con- 
trivances ;  but  these  plans  were  a  sorry  substttiite 
for  veritable  infoimation  respecting  the  deftnces 
and  military  positions  of  the  Russians  in  the 
Crimea.  In  regard  to  Perekop,  a  glance  at  a  map 
might  lead  to  a  &llaciou8  opinion ;  the  isthmus 
is  narrow  and  flat ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow 
that  the  place  would  be  easy  either  to  capture^ 
or  to  hold  when  captured.  The  rude  trench  and 
ridge  which  constitute  the  Mines'  of  Per^op, 
would,  as  was  estimated  by  the  Allied  offioers, 
require  20,000  men  and  a  heavy  park  of  artilleiy 
for  their  defence;  the  surrounding  country  oSm  no 
supplies,  and  afibrds  no  shelter;  while  the  water  is 
brackish  and  the  climate  inhospitable,  uckly  hot  in 
summer,  and  intensely  cold  in  winter.  Whether  a 
naval  attack  would  virtually  have  commanded  the 
isthmus,  was  a  question  for  naval  men  to  deter- 
mine; and  Admiral  Dundas,  when  questioned  on 
this  point,  declared  that  the  vessels  at  his  disposal 
were  too  heavy  in  draught  to  approach  the  shores 
of  bays  so  very  shallow  as  those  which  wash  the 
two  sides  of  the  isthmus.    If,  therefore,  the  defence 

Graham  has  the  strongest  opinion  that  the  order  tot  the  expedition 
was  giyen  at  the  right  tune,  and  was  executed  at  the  right 
time. 

This  report  shews  the  results  which  ensued  upon  the  frostratioa 
of  these  expectations.  Tour  Committee  ha^  inquired  what  tnfcr- 
matlon  the  Gotemment  hod  obtained  which  indnead  tliem  to  order 
this  expedition.    In  regard  to  this  matter,  it  may  be  observed  that 


the  Duke  of  Newcastle  had,  in  his  dispatoh  of  the  lOtk  of  AprtL 
estimated  the  Russian  forces  in  the  Crimea  at  80,000  men,  and 
he  belieres  that  when  the  expedition  was  ordered,  no  more  rellabfo 


aoeoonts  had  been  receiTed.  Sir  JamA  Graham  soya,  bowtrer,  that 
at  a  later  period— namely,  the  lost  week  in  July^he  had  obtaiMd 
"from  a  Crimean  authority  a  complete  oooonnt  of  the  Olasea, 
ito  localities,  its  harbours,  its  roods,  its  prodoetions,  and  aapply 
of  water,  and,  what  was  most  important  of  all,  a  statement  of  the 
force,  which  was  estimated  by  his  informant  at  70,000  men,  8000 
of  which  were  oaralry ;  iO,000  constituted  the  garrison  of  Sehas- 
topol, and  the  remaining  80,000  were  dispersed  tfaroogh  the 
Crimea."  Viee-adnUrsl  Dundas  hod,  on  the  10th  of  May  19H, 
written  to  Lord  Raglan  a  letter,  in  which,  relying  upon  intormattoB 
which  he  had  obtained,  he  eetimated  the  Russian  Ibcoea  iA  the 
Crimea  at  120,000  men.  The  embassies  at  St  Petorsbnrf  and 
Constantinople  were  unable  to  ftimish  any  infiarmation  upon  these 
important  subjects. 

Lord  Raglan,  in  his  dispatdi  of  the  19th  of  July,  states  that  ■<  the 
descent  on  the  Crimea  is  decided  upon  more  in  deferenee  to  the 
Tlews  of  the  British  OotermneBt  than  to  any  inflmnatioa  is  the 
poeeession  of  the  naTal  and  mlUtary  authorlnei,  either  ae  to  the 
extent  of  the  enemy's  ftiroes  or  to  their  state  of  prepantion.'' ' 
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of  tha  Iithmiis^f  Perekop  would  have  required  a 
kiger  force  than  the  military  commanders  could 
ipare;  if  an  attack  iVom  the  sea  were  impracticable 
without  lighter  vessolB  than  the  naval  commanders 
poneoed;  and  if  the  Russians  had  a  bridge  of 
approach  which  rendered  them  in  great  part 
independent  of  the  isthmus— then  would  a  con- 
quest in  that  quarter  be  more  difficult  and  less 
Tilnable  than  a  first  consideration  might  appear 
to  render  probable. 

With  such  imperfect  knowledge  as  they  could 
ooUeety  the  commanders,  in  obedience  to  instruc- 
tions from  their  respective  governments,  prepared 
to  make  a  descent  on  the  Crimea.  The  town  of 
Sebastopol,  with  its  magnificent  harbour,  fortress, 
tnenal,  and  fleet,  being  the  principal  object  of 
attention,  there  arose  an  inquiry  whether  a  landing 
ihoold  be  made  on  the  western  or  the  southern 
ootst  Many  militaiy  authorities  were  of  opinion, 
both  before  and  after  the  achievement,  that  a 
happier  selection  of  a  landing-place  might  have 
been  made ;  but  the  commanders  having  resolved 
on  a  descent  upon  some  point  on  the  western 
coast,  northward  of  Sebastopol,  the  only  question 
now  to  determine  was— how  far  distant  should 
this  point  bel  The  rivers  Belbek,  Katcha,  and 
Alma  flow  into  Kalamita  Bay,  north  of  Sebastopol, 
ind  all  are  commanded  by  rising-grounds  on 
their  southern  banks ;  and  if  these  slight  elevations 
▼ere  defended  by  the  Russians,  a  landing  would 
be  very  difficult.  On  the  other  liand,  if  a  lauding 
▼ere  effected  at  Eupatoria,  higher  up  the  coast, 
the  invading  army  would  be  enforced  to  traverse 
forty  or  fifty  miles  of  waterless  plains  to  reach 
Sebastopol,  whether  or  not  a  Russian  antagonist 
might  appear.  There  was  a  choice  of  difficulties ; 
and  drcnmstanccs  afterwards  proved  that  the 
eonmianders  had  not  arranged  their  plan  even 
when  the  vast  armament  had  reached  the  Crimean 
shores. 

Never  in  modem  times  had  such  an  arma- 
ment been  seen — ^never  such  a  display  of  war- 
Tesselfl,  and  transports  laden  with  troops,  speckling 
one  sea  at  one  time:  bright  pendants  flying, 
bands  playing,  tlie  scarlet  of  the  soldier  con- 
trasting with  the  blue  of  the  sailor,  the  steamers 
vomiting  forth  their  curling  smoke,  and  the  guns 
booming  forth  their  signals  or  their  courtcsicji. 
The  admirals  conferred  with  the  generals  on  the 
formation  of  a  plan  for  supplying  ships  to  transport 
the  troops,  and  for  the  establishment  of  such  rules 
as  mi^t  obviate  danger  and  confusion  during  the 
Toyage  and  the  landing.  It  was  arranged  that 
eadi  division  of  tlie  army  should  have  a  complete 
division  or  fleet  of  transports  at  its  service,  and 
that  each  of  these  fleets  should  be  convoyed  by  a 
squadron  of  war-ships — thereby  establishing  a  bond 
of  connection  between  the  troops,  the  transports, 
and  the  men-of-war,  and  between  the  generals, 
admirals^  and  captains.  The  last  week  in  August 
and  the  first  in  September  were  weeks  of  incessant 
norement:  English  and  French  soldiers,  and 
English  artillery  (the  French  artillery  came  by 


another  route,  without  being  landed  at  or  near 
Varna),  being  brought  down  to  the  beach,  and 
there  embarked  on  board  the  transports,  several 
hundreds  in  number.  That  the  transports  were 
indeed  numerous  will  easily  be  imagined,  when  it 
is  considered  that  60,000  or  70,000  troops  were 
about  to  be  conveyed  from  the  shores  of  Bulgaria 
to  those  of  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of  not  less  than 
300  miles.  The  smaller  transport-vessels  were 
appropriated  to  the  conveyance  of  the  infantry, 
the  artillery,  and  the  immense  stores  required 
by  a  large  army ;  but  the  British  cavalry  were 
for  the  most  part  conveyed  in  the  magnificent 
steamers  which  had  already  acquired  a  reputation 
more  than  European — ^the  8th  Hussars  and  the 
17th  Lancers  in  the  Himalaya,  the  4th  Dragoons  in 
the  Simla,  the  13th  Dragoons  in  the  Jajofi,  the 
11th  Hussars  in  the  Trent,  &c. 

Considering  that  tlie  slightest  misapprehensions 
of  orders  received  or  plans  to  be  executed  might 
have  thrown  the  fleets  of  transports  into  ruinous 
confusion,  instructions  of  a  veiy  precise  character 
were  drawn  up  by  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  to  whom 
this  arduous  duty  was  intrusted  by  Admiral 
Dundas.  Sir  George  Brown,  on  his  side,  acting 
under  Lord  Raglan,  issued  instructions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  military  officers  in  marshalling, 
embarking,  and  landing  their  men.  How  the 
boats  were  to  draw  up  to  the  shore,  the  troops  to 
enter  them,  the  adjustment  to  be  made,  the  rowing 
to  be  eficcted,  and  the  arrival  at  the  ships'  sides 
to  be  conducted ;  how  the  troops  and  the  cavalry 
horses  were  to  be  disposed  on  shipboard,  the 
ships  to  be  groupeil  into  divisions,  the  divisions 
to  be  placed  under  chosen  commanders,  and  the 
commanders  to  place  their  divisions  in  relative 
positions  one  to  another ;  how  the  towing-steamers 
were  to  be  placed  at  the  service  of  the  transports, 
and  the  route  and  speed  of  tlie  voyage  to  be 
chosen ;  how  the  approach  to  the  Crimean  coast 
was  to  be  managed,  the  disembarkation  to  be 
effected,  and  the  assumption  of  militar}'  order  on 
the  beach  to  be  insured — ^were  the  subjects  of  a 
scries  of  *  General  Orders,'  issued  on  the  3d  of 
September.  A  short  extract  will  suffice  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  instructions  concerning 
the  lauding  of  troops  from  the  ships  by  boats, 
on  reaching  the  Crimea.*  The  fleet  a])pointcd 
to  convey  the  British  army  was  grouped  in  six 
divisions,  distinguished  by  flags  of  particular  colour 
or  shape,  an<l  corresponding  in  some  respects  to 
the  divisions  of  the  army ;  namely,  light  division, 
checkered  flag  at  the  foremast ;  1st  division,  blue 
triangular  flag  at  the  fore ;    2d  division,  white 

*  '  Care  is  to  be  taken  not  to  ovcrcrovd  the  boats ;  room  is  to  be 
left  to  pull  the  four  foremost  oars  In  the  boats  that  are  towed ; 
rtrict  silenca  to  be  observed ;  on  no  aecount  to  break  the  line  hj 
ad\ancing  out  of  It.  The  advance  to  be  hteady  in  line  abreast. 
The  cntteni  towin?  are  to  vhrcr  to  starboard  when  close  to  the 
bcuch,  to  allow  the  boats  astern  of  them  to  take  the  beach  on  their 
port  hand.  If  anything  render  it  necessary  to  pull  short  round  for 
retreat  or  alteration  of  morcmcnt,  boats  are  alwars  to  pnU  to  atar- 
board,  never  going  round  to  port  unless  ordered  by  signal.  The 
instant  the  boats  are  clear  of  infantry,  they  are  to  make  the  best  of 
their  way  to  ships  of  the  next  division  they  are  told  off  for,  to  land 
the  troops.  The  boat^  on  recelTiag  the  troops  of  each  diTiaion, 
will  form  without  loss  of  time.' 
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triangular  flag  at  the  fore ;  3d  division,  red  tri- 
angnlar  flag  at  the  fore ;  4th  division,  red,  with 
white  fly,  triangular  flag  at  the  fore;  and  5th 
division,  blue,  with  red  fly,  triangular  flag  at  the 
fore.  One  division  of  boats  was  to  consist  of 
Turkish  pinnaces  and  launches  from  the  sailing 
men-of-war ;  a  second,  of  ])addle-box  boats  fVom 
the  war-steamers ;  a  third,  of  boats  belonging  to 
the  transport-service,  and  so  on  ;  and  each  division 
was  placed  under  a  divisional  commander,  with 
the  steamers  designated  by  their  proper  names, 
and  the  transports  by  their  numbers.  The  English 
transiK)rt8  were  nearly  all  connectctl  with  the 
British  mercantile  marine ;  whereas  the  French 
consisted  of  a  miscellaneous  assemblage  of  French, 
Italian,  and  Levantine  vessels,  all  small,  and 
insulficicnt,  in  the  aggregate,  to  convey  their 
whole  army  at  one  time. 

On  the  r>th  of  September,  the  French  portion  of 
the  immenHfl  armament  began  to  move ;  an<l  the 
British  on  the  7th— troojis  and  seamen  being 
glail  to  escape  from  a  spot  where  cholera  had 
thinned  their  numl>er  an<l  deprcsseti  their  spirits. 
The  sight  was  a  magnificent  one ;  every  ])art 
of  the  bay  or  roadstead  in  front  of  Varna  and 
JSaltKchik  was  speckled  with  the  ship.s,  presenting 
an  afrgri>gate  little  loss  than  7()0  in  number — 
of  which  400  were  appropriato<l  io  the  British 
army.  They  passwl  near  the  Isle  of  Serpents, 
a  small  island  opposite  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
DanulK) ;  a  French  naval  oilicer,  dating  a  letter  ;' 
ft'om  that  position,  characterised  the  sight  as  ; 
'such  a  spectacle  as  no  sailor  has  ever  before  ! 
witnessiHl  ;*  and  an  English  ofllcer,  engaged  in  | 
the  embarkation,  said :  *  It  was  certainly  a  grand 
nnd  im[ioHing  spectacle,  this  immense  fleet  of 
men-of-war  and  transi>orts  literally  extending  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  all  in  tow  of  steamers, 
and,  of  course,  sending  up  dense  masses  of  smoke.*  ♦ 
The  British  Hoot  reacheil  120  miles  out  by  noon 
on  the  8th  ;  and  after  anchoring  for  awhile  on  the 
10th,  to  form  a  junction  with  the  French  and 
Turks,  the  whtile  sailed  and  steameil  eastward — 
between  thirty  and  forty  splendid  line-of-battle 
ships,  besides  frigates,  steamers,  small  vessels,  and 
the  innnense  fliM?t  of  hiriHl  transiK>rts, 

By  this  time  it  had  Injcome  susj>ectetl,  if  not 
olonrly  undorstiK)d,  that  the  Russians  had  defended 
all  ]H)ints  of  the  Oi>ast  on  which  a  descent  might 
n'a»»onably  bo  anticipate*! ;  and  the  Allietl  com- 
manders wore  loft  with  no  other  determination 
than  that  of  eiVocting  a  landing  at  any  spot  which, 
convoniont  in  other  respects,  might  bo  sufliciently 
froo  fiH»m  interrupt it»n.  A  conference  took  i^lace 
on  iMuird  the  <Vi»Wor,  at  sea,  sinm  after  the 
departure  fn>m  the  Bulgarian  tniast,  between  the 
generals  and  admirals  of  the  AUiinl  forces  ;  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  a  etmmiission  was 
ap]>ointe<l,  ]>reliminary  to  any  dotennination  con- 
cerning the  ])laco  of  disembarkation,  to  examine 
the  western  shore  of  the  Crimea,  and  to  ascertaiii 

•  'n>o  view  from  Raltucblk,  p.  119.  fhows  a  nnaU  portion  of  the 
fleet,  Hhortly  before  the  doinutnrc. 


what  preparations  for  defence  liui  been  made 
by  the  Russians.  Lord  Raglan,  General  Boigoyne, 
Sir  George  Brown,  Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  General 
Canrobert,  with  dx  other  Freucli  military  and 
naval  oflicers,  set  out  in  the  Agamemntm,  Caradoc^ 
SampsoH,  and  Prmauguet,  to  perform  this  im- 
portant duty.  On  the  morning  of  the  lOth, 
the  four  vessels  approached  the  shore  of  the 
Chersonese,  the  peninsula  at  the  extreme  south- 
west comer  of  the  Crimea,  where  they  observed 
a  Russian  camp  on  the  heights  southward  of 
Sebastopol.  Thence  they  steamed  northward, 
keeping  pretty  close  to  land,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Alma ;  they  found  that  a  considerable  strengthen- 
ing of  positions  had  been  cfiected  since  the  recon- 
naissance some  weeks  eariicr :  lai^e  encampments 
of  troops  being  observable  on  all  the  more 
important  points,  numbering  in  the  whole  not 
less  than  30,000.  They  then  progressed  further 
north,  from  the  Alma  to  Eupatoria,  a  small 
seaport  near  the  northern  extremity  of  Kalamita 
Bay ;  and  observing,  at  a  part  of  the  coast  about 
midway  between  these  points,  a  beach  which 
appeared  favourable  for  the  landing  of  troops, 
the  oflScers  forming  the  commission  agreed,  after 
due  consideration,  to  the  following  reconmienda- 
tions : — l«f,  That  the  landing,  in  place  of  being 
efl*ected  under  the  fire  of  the  enemy,  at  the  mouths 
of  the  Alma  or  the  Eatcha^  should  take  place 
on  the  beach  between  those  rivers  and  Bapatoria, 
at  a  spot  called  Staro-Oukeplenie  or  Old  Fort 
2c7,  That  on  the  same  day  as  this  landing,  Eupa- 
toria— a  town  having  few  or  no  defences,  and 
no  garrison,  so  far  as  was  then  known — should 
be  taken  and  occupied  by  a  force  consisting 
of  2(X)0  Turks,  a  French  battalion,  an  English 
battalion,  and  three  ships-of-the-line.  Zd^  That 
Eupatoria  being  secured,  and  a  landing  effected 
at  Old  Fort,  the  main  body  of  the  Allied  army 
should  march  southward  near  the  shore,  in 
the  direction  towards  Sebastopol ;  and  4^A,  That 
a  powerful  squadron  of  ships  should  take  a 
sea-route  parallel  with  tills  land-route,  affording 
all  possible  aid  to  the  army  in  case  of  a  hostile 
encounter,  and  carrying  the  food  and  supplies. 
These  recommendations,  after  the  return  of  the 
reconnoitring  squadron  to  the  main  fleet,  were 
submitted  to  Marshal  St  Amaud,  Admiral  Dundas, 
and  Admiral  Ilamelin,  and  were  approved  by 
them. 

On  the  13th,  the  captains  of  the  numerous  ships, 
necessarily  scattered  over  many  miles  of  sea, 
received  formal  instructions  in  conformity  with 
these  regulations :  some  being  required  to  pre- 
pare fur  Eupatoria,  while  a  much  larger  number 
tunieti  their  prows  towards  Old  Fort.  The 
oflicers  and  men,  whether  sailors  or  soldiers, 
appear  to  have  been  much  puzzled  during  these 
few  days  concerning  their  probable  place  of  dis- 
emlmrkation ;  the  doubt  was  imavoidable,  since 
the  commanders  themselves  could  not  settle  the 
question  until  the  exploring  commission  bad 
returned :   but  it  appeared  like  the  absence  of 
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'  <     were  not  admitte*! 

hiidy  of  !ho  fleet 

;i:  ut  Euji.fcUjna  uij  the  l2tL^  ami 

^>Ut      ill*      tlli*     -■■  '!> 

'  Htc  llcot^  fini  n*n 

r  lor.     A  ctH'i  i!i4pc#u4out  uf  <>iie  ol'  the 

iialit,    wHtitJj^   whfh'   th(»   Ileet*  were 

;ii  'hur,   at)d  .'   whnt    ho    fnw, 

r  ! .  I  u  ►  wi  ng  1 1 1  ■   ,  f  Vi  e  oi  »i n  m  atjdors, 

pkyed  11 J  uf  our 

■    the    e\-  •mhlied 


natives  of  the  towti  (Euimtorb)^  *mr  diiefs  woiilfi 
app,ear  to  havo  cJmuKt'd  their  uiiudSj  if  they 
ever  inteiidcil  t<i  hvn<l  nt  thi^t  s]»ot,  Ail  the 
vessek  wcTO  drawii  uji  in  iriititcnsc}  hues,  And 
Avith  an  unltnawii  dej^lh — f^>r  the  rlgjp ng  and 
swlfl  of  the  di.stant  traiis(M>rtji  l^di>Tjging  lo  tho 
cxpcnhtifin  were  lost  far  below  the*  himmn ;  and 
aftLT  wo  hiwi  anchorixl,  straga;lors  arriv«l  cvtarj 
liuur  fiiT  two  */r  three  dnya.  Wo  wero  ail  expocta^ 
tion  of  a  guti  frniti  tho  -^_7<3fn<?7nrwNij  and  fsignaU 
for  lauding ;  thousandH  of  tolescojH's  wire  eariJt'MtJy 
directed  to  the  ihorc.     No  gun  wa«  fireil,  h<*M  tivwr, 


Uuidlji^mtaEdFctit. 


iill^njilx  mnik  to  lei  loose  thf}  expedition 

HOria/    The  ottleni  received  Iwre  relation, 

^  just  iKVtJcod.  not  to  Enpatoria,  but  to  Old  Fort. 

^  wc^c  ifintracled,  byonicrs  sent 

[*j    to    niiUfe   arrangemenls    for 

lLi»   faU'j'iUng  iti^intKUVTOS :— One  di vision  of  the 

^fl«ci  of  tnin»]Joris   to   \tc   nnder- weigh    hy    on© 

k  uti  the  tuonuiig  of  thu  14th,  another  by 

wa  a^dock,  ai>other  within   an   hoor.   and    the 

four  o'clock  :  all  to  &leer  8,S,E*  to  Lttitntlt? 

BTitl  thttre  to  rendc^vutLH  in  not  le^ 

1^'  water.    The  French  captaiuji 

i'/tion«. 

14th  of  -r  broke 

i:  aetivih  -eDicnt  t 

I  a  riny  on  which  tiie  AOiecJ  troops 
Ui  Ixtnl  on  ilujtsian  territttiy.     Wliilo 
r  1  r  1    .  f   !  1 .     -  ky.  the  nhq*^  were  all 
1  ;  -ir-i    In  J.  II'   nipht   again  arriVLnl, 
r   tJic    lintish    infantn'   and    sointj 
,vtlier  Willi  moat  of  the  French  trc^opfl, 
IdmI  tiofni  diMmbarked.    The  EngltRh  knded  in 


a  tmall  bay  northward  of  Old  Fort,  in  front  of 
a  neck  of  land  separating  Lake  Kamiteliti  from 
the  sea ;  while  the  French  eft'ected  a  landing  a 
little  ftirther  to  the  south^  and  the  Tnrks  some- 
what srjntbward  of  tbe  French.  The  23*1  Itoyal 
Welsh  Fnsi leers  w^re  the  first  British  troops  tu 
touch  Russian  soil  The  neck  of  land  waM  a 
tiivoumble  spot  for  the  cHsembarkation,  and  the 
landing  proceeded  i-apidly  hour  after  hour  ;  ina*> 
nioch  that  by  nightfall  the  eainivlires  wer©  men 
blazing  uver  a  stretch  of  country  Aac  or  six  tnilei 
in  IcnBTth — the  left  rissting  upon  tlie  Tatar  viUaga 
of  Bugaili.  The  only  enemy  encountertwl^  except 
a  few  CoK«eU?.  who  gallo|»ed  otf  t/j  Bebiiatopol 
ii>  give  ina*n nation  of  the  landing,  w<Te  vait 
Uockn  of  water* fowl,  which  studded  the  l>ordera 
and  surface  of  the  brackish  thaUow  lake.  Tlie 
neck,  ifetJimtnn,  or  causeway,  between  the  lake 
and  the  aea — fohnetl,  probably,  by  the  throwing 
up  t*f  shingle  by  tlie  surf-— led  by  a  ere n tie  ascent 
to  a  slightly  elevated  plateau  on  the  w^uth,  which 
plateati    tbo    trcjopa   had  1o  gain  when  making 
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?7?.     BeRie*  issw  each  o&.>fr  ,'arr.-Ai  ijj  rr^r*:- 

.*:  ■:  . :  *:  :-.:>.  ••■  h  i:«T,>r  .'Liriv  :i ii^-iff-v-lcci^zx 
.   - . '.  r:i"ji::    :;    ?:    v  j.-v-it    ij  ?VrJi?-,"»r, 

"7- .  '1  *: : >  '  ". a:  X .- :  .'.; .  :  jt*. .i: ,■■  .: :  >m ;.  ••:• :  «t 
nV.\v<i;x.  ;:•*:.*.'  "  :  :";  "  ■.-  i  'M-r 
I*'"  mvnh.  a  s'v.r:,  a:;  :.  ,*:  :'.' :  rv*:/:--'?: 

.A rr . oi  h  s  w .4 ! ci  oa I \ uv« .  a rul   ? * -.o  s;ir ; o  ta: : . r. ? 

v.  ■;•:'::- ivx  a:ul  t\\}\  u>\\\uU  sh'  l\\\\  .-at- rw.c^-  :Vr 
Mic;-^.  5:x:y  ix'urnis  !\':-  *'m.s«!:-  '.vr\»  A^r.^s,  A* 
ea.'h  mail  oa:i;o  or\vi".uj:  u»»«u  ;;\o  i.ii;.ior.  %'.wk 
i.elpoi  him  aloib:  :on»:orly  tS^n  rv.r<  :o  rur^  v.'.'. 
he  was  safe  in  :ho  Uv*:.  t,s»k  hs  tl:x'.xk  a'-i 
Kowel  it  away.  i\i:ri\l  him  on  the  K^.k.  -r. :  :vli 
him  '*not  u>  W  afoanl  on  tho  wau-r;"  :nM:e»i  :h? 
"s'.Mer,"  in  laot.  in  a  very  kind  ard  tender  way. 
as  though  he  were  a  large  but  no:  very  sa^:::--!? 
pet,  who  was  not  to  be  frijhren*-!  or  l.r.  *:*:h: 
of  on  any  account :  and  did  it  all  so  qnickly. 
that  the  large  {>addle-box  bw:>acs,  con»in:n^  1«.«.' 
men  each,  were  filled  in  five  minutes.  The  same 
attention  was  paid  to  cettin?  the  "  sojer  '*  on  shore 
that  was  evinced  in  getting  him  into  the  boat : 
the  sailors,  half  or  wholly  naked  in  the  rorf.  stand- 
ing hy  at  the  bows,  and  handing  each  man  and 


::?7'laved    still   more 
the  British,  although 


p  ^s^mssvneEi  down  the  plank  to  the  shingle.** 
_  Hi  -flfca.  WW  ?i«iti<med  off  by  flagstaflSs  ^th 
'.•i~ir«  ji.-'Wi*n»diisr  to  that  of  each  division,  in 
r^nrnB-Mini  f  rir  xbe  landing  of  each  part  of  the 

■  '*^-  ~itf  ilfiMM  i2hl  Bnrnda,  nnall  steamens, 
T^=r*  -sT.-siil7  nseftiL  each  landing  a  whole 
-^jc^i-Tir  t"  s.  tnne  Sir  Edmund  Lvona,  in  his 
I.  ••«-  3nn.  iiit  Agamsmmom,  was  incessantly  in 
zii-'-^ntfT.'.    ^»xi->^r    and    controlling    all    the 

-•"Tsi-nj*  inf-  HUT  was  handled  in  so  masteriy 
i  niauxi*-  Ri!i  iiirwaaed  berween  and  among  the 
T-an^.T-s  -rm  «■  asach  ftdlity.  that  it  obtained 
u:-  •  •-*:  LTTeLst::©  of  *  Lyons's  brougham' 
..::.  -zs  U!«  s»ju±jf?«  aai  sailors.  Sir  Echnund 
'"  ■  '-^  ^ii^i^i  icr'-.-ziiums  from  all  parties  for 

Aijvi^if.  "i^.*  J>7i:*-  wor>?  o:«nducting  their 

±:-iiL:)Lra.tj  •!.    -    ?:rj:r=i::T  with  a  plan  laid 

"  (u  rrzi**s  LZii  hJh^rrrv  :}^ 

J."  :•    -r-Li^.  .r-r-MTTi.-*    was    less    efficient.     Xo 

-:-!E'   i."ei^f«i   :c  sh-:«:  yet  it  was  deemed 

■  -!»:•:':-  -  T'iiof  3  .^  Usnies  a:  anchor  a  little 
-  .i=^T-i_-i  ■:  Tif  'ih:^  :.f  las.iinz.  provided  with 
rin*  iz}i  -TM-mrz.  i:  r^pel  any  Russians  who 
ZLJ^-  T^.TSBtrCj  :z.~rmT'T  ihe  operations ;  and  to 
uT  yi  &  rir±.s:  .-rrr  Ir  a  frigate  and  tiio 
jsskran  A:  a  irnl-*  afier  cUfas  o'clock  in  the 
rz'icizLT,  'JLi  i»ecib»rkas;.n  commenced.  A 
5c:a_  ":->:j  :c  rr:«:os  la&ied  tirt,  and  eagerly 
7X1  T-  -A-:  "LI*  Frtcih  irlo^lor  and  eagle  on 
?.L?K.Li  >.l  .  ikp  w-T*  also  placed  on  shore  to 
r^-i  :i-f  .-^.ziTiim-fz:;*  fir  ihe  nsspective  landing 
i-'^jsrcs.  li  :ie  shc-n  STAce  of  four  hours^  nearly 
"-!•;  wix*  cf  '^  Fr^ach  infimtzr  was  disem- 
..A^k■^i.  :  :'^«her  with  some  of  the'  aTtillery :  the 
.-arilry.  »:i5-.>»n  bcOHL  and  mnaining  artillery 
r«Q;  ^?*:cx^;  t?  s&vcre  later  in  the  day.  Marshal 
>•:  ATTiiii  wh:  bs:  •^^-:l,-:*i  the  proceedings 
-■'■  n  -..-:  :/L".r:«:r:-;-;k  .:  the  17 "V  d-:  Paris,  landed 
i". .i:  7T-  /.  ..i  .  L;ri  Rajlan  and  the  marshal, 
:>.•?  All:-.«1  r-:'::ar7  •Lommanders.  on  this  day  set 
;■-.:  •:::  a  lizi  w.i:v:L  iLcv  wcr>i?  destined  never 
:  lea^j  jL:re.  i.'-ue  <:  f  :he  latest  of  many  procla- 
tniti.c.^  or  xilresses  which  St  Amaud  issued  to 
>.:<  try  7=  d::r;r.^  his  5«:joum  in  the  East,  was 
Utcii  •- n  :'-e  day  of  this  landing.-?-  The  French 
r'.r.v  d-:*::::c»i  for  the  Crimea  was  much  larger 
:/AU  the  Er.^li«h :  b::t  the  portion  which  landed 
:-  this  o.Ay  ntr^xK-red  only  alK>ut  24.000  against 
iT.vO:  Kr-*ish:  the  rest  having  lieen  left  on  the 

•   r>v  T;--  rrrrtewd  ftxan  :he  TTam 

-  •  S:"-r:*i5— y.T  :i.e  l*f:  £«*  mratzf  tou  baT»  bem  aiudons  to 
-.  x:  :>.,'  *-  ;'■▼ .  i:  ".**:  b-  :*  Sw.';'W  joa :  ire  ut  mboat  to  vhew  him 
:^7  MTlfSw  iSffoTf  v-.-arMlTct  to  nndcrpo  the  prirfttloiu  ul 
fiufw*  ,-€  1  i*::il:  i-t  •ht'rt  evnpoipi,  vhieh  will  raise  in  the 
^«v*  ff  ftl*.  I'ar.'T*  th«  repctttioa  of  the  annr  of  the  Eut  to  a  le^ 
«:"Jl  :iA5  c?  ;h*  i'l^e*:  nuiiUnr  glorica  of  hi*toi7.  Tou  will 
r.::  al':*  '.^f  fk^'.iien  cf  the  Allied  armr,  vonr  eompaiiioii»4ii- 
arsa.  w  fT.-yAf*  tvc  in  T:p>ar  and  *tea<iiineM  before  the  eutny, 
r  :r  :=  e  =♦:*=  .-t  i-rl3#  die  triAl*  which  await  too.  Tou  will  bear 
:=  misd  :2u:  we  arc  boc  ecme  to  wairr  war  on  the  p«arealde  inhaM- 
onv  c^  '.^e  Cr.xei.  wh?  are  to  well  incUned  towvda  lu;  and  who, 
eosfdtsf  IS.  cor  esiTcVieat  difeipttne,  oar  reaped  fn-  their  religion, 
their  BaBBcr**  and  their  peraooa,  will  not  fail  aoon  to  join  w. 
S^ldvrK  a:  tibe  rncmm:  that  jtn.  plant  jonr  coloart  on  the  aoil  of 
Che  Crimea.  France  hMks  to  nm  vifh  hope ;  a  few  dari  aortL  and 


■be  will  lock  oo  voa  with  prida.    lire  fi 
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atioreN,  Ui  be  oonvejrod  b^  aoodier  fleet 

Piaiiiporlx. 

Two  tAher  o[  ore  m  progress  c*!i  tliw 

toj    lilh    «>f   >  .  T— oup    l>eAring  irlntbn 

I*  l5D)iAtc»Ha,  nuriltwtinl  of  Old  Fort ;  ftnd  the 
iftia^  ty  ibv  utoQlli  of  the  Kateha,  about  im  equal 
Maacc  to  the  soqUk  Thcso  muit  bo  briefly 
DMJo0d,   M   ccmsponf^tii   dements   In   tho   gft^i 

the  Armimeut  appeii^  ofl*  EnpatoHa, 
scut  a  Qs^  of  trace  on  sbore^  to 

fiowBwion  of  the  ptacc.     The  town  was 

imoitt  wholly  un*!<?feuded,  the  inhabitants 

lor  Able  nor  apjiaroutly  wilting  to  make 

Eiif*atciriji,   cJiDe^l  G<?nlev  by  the 

•nd  Koslov  by  tho  KussianB,  was  at  that 

a  tliriTlii^  tvjtnmerciAl  town,  with  probably 

lAjQCO    inlj '^ '  rhk^Uy   Tatare    and    Karalt© 

IfUl,   btit  i^f   also    Greeks    Armenmni^, 

HunajiCt  Ami  ttiiLnrs  of  ofhor  coantriea.     There 

A    finr  Ifiw  hills*    i^ridrding    the    town,   but 

-itononfi  steppoj  fit  only 

,    occasionally  by  a   few 

TU<j    hau»i8  present  a   picturesque 

fh)m    the  seA,  with   their  rcd'tilcd 

here  anrl  there  by  pointed  minarets. 

Ht  harbour  l*  Fholln^,  nnd  A^bnl»  iitiufficicnt 

for  ship  I  ■  '  t  genres  to  accommodate 

th*  nnall  tc«wI-  irry  wool^  eom,  and  salt 

'  ^«j^  and  other  places,   Wlien  the  fiag  of  tnice 

'i"  irnt  in,   back<Hl   by  th^  fonnidable  support 

tf  tilt  SpifJ^rr^^  t^hmdoef  Fuvf,  Bitnhntionj  Sidon^ 

and    Tfihmte^   the   Enpatorians  rushe<fl 

t?  beach   m  crowds — Tatars,  Kussians, 

ArmcninTiK,  all    being    ans^ious    to 

idoftely  at   a  force  wlilch  would  be 

lon^  as  the  fl^g  of  tmeo  was  tlyin^. 

idea  of  defence  bcin^f  ont  of  the  qncsrion* 

♦'^  p!»«  surrt^ndercfl  nt  onee;  all  the  stores  of 

'^1  mkI  cattle  wert*  plaeefl  at  the  disposal  of  the 

to   ^  '  i^eii  and  paid   for  at  a  fair 

;  ftnd  J'titH  were  made  for  landing 

ct>tii<»!!jf  u  furce  of  Etigli^hj  French,  and 

on  the  fill  lowing  morning:  a   few  ships 

kffpt  fift  tha  port,   to  render  such  aid  as 

li  ht  pmdent     Tho   whole    affiiir  waa   go 

managed   as   to   attract   little    attention, 

fh«  captnre  proved   afterwards   to    be 

chie^-ement,  at  the  month  of 
^  rather  to  draw  off  the 
from  the  procoodings  at 
]  lament  or  effect  a 
■  I  ion  was  proceeding, 
;i#on,  /W«^,  And  y^smrmt^^  together  with  fire 
^«0A  stupe,  having  one  of  the  French  <li visions 
^  tiM|a  on  buAnl,  proceeded  to  a  spot  near  the 
^iifc  of  tb^  KAtchAy  where  tlicy  espied  a  Rnssian 
<^«f  0OOd  m  0000  mtu  O0tAbLtshe<l  about  a  mile 
ihto  thie  %hfirc  Thti  RtiMnif^rs  ojwnod  fire  with 
^k"fli  moit  from  the  Sem^pfom^ 

ia  ii..-..^  ^L.^  ;-«.^  «ind  toldiers,  cansiiig 
litter  III  makjo  a  pneipital^  ratreat.     This 


I  imall 


wa> 
the 


eBected,  the  squadron  returned  to  the  main  fl0«^ 
ainl  the  French  dt vision  landt^d  as  the  others  hftd 
done, 

Miserable  was  tlie  nidit  1  i<*fween  tlie  Hth  and 
IGth  of  St^ptember — t>  .  mon  who,  wearied 

with  long  inaction  au  i     ared  by  ehoJeni,  had 

yet  to  know  the  privations  incident  to  warfare  on 
an  enemy's  land.  The  day  for  the  discmltarkation 
had  openod  anspieionaly ;  but  rain  and  wind, 
utterly  comfortless  and  diAh^arteniug,  marked  its 
close.  All  the  British  nginMints  marched  on,  ax 
thoy  were  landed  and  formed,  to  the  plateau, 
ex^^pt  those  comprised  in  tho  4th  diviieion ; 
and  thus»  while  the  bulk  of  the  army  Mvon* 
aekod  in  radons  ways  on  the  upper  grotind, 
this  lUviiticm  was  loft  to  pai»  the  night  on  the 
narrow  strip  of  bcAcb  which  separates  the  lake 
fh)m  the  sea.  The  men  took  np  their  poiitjona^ 
piled  their  amuj  and  lay  down  to  take  their 
first  night* s  rest  in  the  Crimea ;  hnt  it  was  poor 
rest  they  obtained:  some  of  the  men  dieil 
during  tho  night  from  the  effects  of  ehoIer% 
while  the  rest  wera  drenched  to  the  skin  with 
rain,  whieli  fell  in  torrents.  Officers  and  men 
alike  huddled  aroond  the  huge  firei  whieh  they 
made  of  planks  and  broken  barrels,  trying  to 
eompensat^  for  a  eeddening  on  one  ludc  by  a 
roasting  on  the  other,  jy^tcmanl  Pearrl,  who 
betongod  to  tills  divisiou,  afterwards  wrote :  *  Of 
all  tlie  miserable  nights  I  #Ter  spent  in  my  life, 
this  was  the  most  wretched:  ite  diaeomfort^  it 
would  be  impossiyo  to  describe.  It  gave  un  a 
littlo  foretaste  of  the  comforts  we  were  likely  to 
enjoy  in  the  Crimean  oAmpaign.  Shelter  there 
was  none,  for  officers  or  men :  I  believe  Bir 
George  Brown  was  fertunate  enough  to  sleep 
under  a  bulloek< wagon.  A  misty  esJialation  aroiio 
from  the  lake,  which  caused  mneh  sickness  among 
our  men/*  Nor  were  the  re^  of  the  troop«  in 
much  belter  plight  j  for  although  lifted  somewhat 
away  from  the  ra^ng  surf  and  tho  unhealthy  lake, 
they  had  to  bear  heavy  rain  on  a  plateau  without 
trees  and  without  tents.  The  qnickneiis  of  the 
landing,  and  the  deficiency  of  ]aud-tran.T[K»rt  and 
animAls,  led  to  the  negieet  or  aliandonment  of 
tents ;  the  tenti  were  for  tlie  most  part  left  on 
ahiphoardj  and  the  troops  suffered  great  miicry 
in  consequence.  The  question  was  afterwards 
warmly  diAOOSsed  Among  miHtarj  men,  whether 
this  disregard  of  t«nts  was  justifiable ;  m  a  {daiu 
matter  of  faet»  howeytri  the  troop»  hail  full  mmit 
to  remember  that  few  tents  accompanied  them* 
Old  generals,  yonng  noblemen  aecnatomed  to  the 
lujkiiriei  of  life,  veteran  guandsmen,  raw  troops 
who  bad  nereryet  ^en  war — all  ahl '  ven 

to  try  the  p<jwers  of  a  blanket  and  :i  t  in 

opposing  a  pttilea  iood  of  rain :  if  it  were  any 
solace  to  tho  privates  to  know  that  their  olEoers 
^red  nearly  as  ill  as  themselves,  such  solace  was 
thcira.  A  naval  officer,  who  had  been  huiily 
engaged  aU  day  in  aiding  the  dijMmbArkAttoii, 
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wrote :  *  On  the  first  night  after  the  landing  we 
had  awftil  weather,  blowing  and  raining  in 
bucketllds.  I  did  not  get  on  board  my  ship  till 
an  hour  after  midnight ;  but,  though  wet  and  cold 
myself,  I  could  not  help  thinking  myself  luckier 
than  the  soldiers,  who  had  not  even  got  their  tents 
on  shore,  and  of  course  had  nothing  to  lie  down 
upon  but  the  wet  earth.'  The  French  and  the 
Turks  had  a  share  of  the  discomforts  attendant 
on  this  inhospitable  night,  but  both  nations  have 
a  reputation  for  aptness  in  tent-making  and 
bivouacking. 

The  15th  and  three  following  dajrs  were  days  of 
labour  and  activity,  applied  to  the  disembarkation 
of  the  vast  array  of  guns,  ammunition,  stores, 
baggage,  and  provisions  for  the  army.  The  com- 
manders established  temporaiy  head-quarters  at 
convenient  spots  on  the  plateau,  while  the  beach 
presented  an  animated  and  ever-shifting  scene. 
As  the  plateau  was  without  fresh  water  and 
without  wood,  the  troops  were  subjected  to  great 
inconvenience  fh>m  the  want  of  drink  and  fuel ; 
and  the  formation  in  military  order  on  shore 
was  delayed  thereby.  Fortunately,  no  Russians 
interrupted  them;  while  the  Crim  Tatars,  who 
timidly  approached,  soon  found  that  they  could 
obtain  ready  customers  and  prompt  payment 
for  all  kinds  of  provisions  and  stores :  the  com- 
manders, in  obedience  both  to  their  instructions 
and  to  their  own  inclination,  treating  the  natives 
with  all  fairness.  The  sea,  during  these  four 
days,  was  frequently  stormy,  the  surf  high,  and 
the  beach  in  a  state  ill  fitted  for  the  landing  of 
cavalry  and  artillery.  Several  of  the  horses  were 
drowned,  and  several  of  the  boats  staved,  in 
'this  service.  The  great  steamers  Himalaya^  Simla, 
Jason,  drc,  laden  with  cavalry,  approached  the 
beach  as  nearly  as  safety  would  permit;  and 
a  whole  fleet  of  cutters,  launches,  paddle-box 
boats,  and  horse-rafts,  was  speedily  in  requisi- 
tion; the  sailors  and  marines  assisted  with  duo 
energy  and  heartiness ;  and  the  horses  them- 
selves, suflBiciently  tired  of  their  voyage,  although 
in  splendid  steamers,  turned  out  with  more  docility 
than  had  been  anticipated.  The  landing  was  tlius 
managed:  The  horse-rafts  and  paddle-box  boats 
being  towed  up  to  the  ships*  sides,  the  horses  were 
lowered,  twelve  or  fourteen  to  a  raft^  and  six  or 
eight  to  a  boat;  a  few  troopers  went  with  the 
horses,  to  steady  and  control  them,  while  the  rest 
went  in  row-boats ;  a  steam-tug  pulled  several 
such  laden  rafts  and  boats  to  the  beach ;  the  sailors 
then  jumped  into  the  water,  laid  down  sloping 
platforms  to  the  dry  land,  and  by  mingled  persua- 
sion and  force  got  the  animals  on  shore.  Seveial 
tents  were  landed,  to  guard  against  an  inclement 
visitation  similar  to  that  on  the  night  of  the  14th. 
The  only  fresh  water  was  at  least  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  camp,  consequently  the  road 
thither  was  thronged  with  men  engaged  in  the 
necessary  duty  of  fetching  water — a  service  so 
exhausting,  that  it  could  not  have  been  long  con- 
tinued without  a  deterioration  of  the  force.    The 


subordinate  officers  were  left  to  supply  themselves 
with  such  conveniences  and  comforts  as  might  be 
at  their  command ;  and  thus  it  arose  that  mules, 
asses,  ponies,  saddle-bags,  pack-saddles,  supplies  of 
under-clothing  and  extra  boots,  cofiee-miDs,  and 
little  delicacies  in  the  provisioning  department, 
were  very  unequally  distributed  among  them — 
some  men  exhibiting  more  tact  and  more  means 
than  others  in  making  such  purchases. 

Amid  tliese  varied  scenes,  in  which  the  incidents 
of  camp-life  were  singularly  mixed  up  with  those 
pertaining  rather  to  maritime  affiurs,  did  the 
armies  of  the  Allies  efiect  a  landing  on  the  czar*8 
territory  between  the  14th  and  the  18th  of 
September ;  thence  to  advance  according  as  {dans 
might  determine^  and  to  be  aided  in  subsequent 
manoeuvres  by  the  powerful  ^eets  which  hovered 
on  the  coast. 


THE  ADVANCE  TO  THE  ALMA — THE 
BATTLE. 

A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  topography  of 
the  south-western  part  of  the  Crimea  was  an 
essential  condition  in  the  formation  of  any  strate- 
gical plans  likely  to  be  attended  with  success.  The 
great  object  being  the  capture  of  Sebastopol,  the 
question  arose  how  best  to  approach  that  strong- 
hold from  the  point  at  which  the  landing  had 
been  effected  ?  The  rivers  and  the  roads  were 
obviously  the  data  whence  any  oondufflons  on  this 
matter  could  be  drawn.  Four  rivers  flow  into 
Kalamita  Bay,  between  Old  Fort  on  the  north, 
and  Sebastopol  on  the  south,  all  of  which  most 
be  crossed  in  succession  if  the  armies  advanced 
southward,  near  the  coast ;  these  are  the  Bul- 
ganak,  the  Alma,  the  Katcha,  and  the  Belbek; 
to  which  may  perhaps  be  added  the  Tchemaia 
or  Tchemaya,  which  in  effect  separates  Sebastopol 
into  two  parts.  Next,  in  regard  to  the  roads,  it 
was  a  matter  worth  knowing,  that  the  three 
principal  towns  in  the  western  half  of  the  Crimea 
— Eupatoria,  Sebastopol,  and  Simferopol — form  the 
three  angles  of  a  triangle,  nearly  equUateral,  and 
measuring  about  forty  miles  in  a  straight  lino 
along  each  side ;  and  that  the  principal  road  from 
Eupatoria  to  Sebastopol  traces  two  sides  of  this 
triangle,  vid  Simferopol ;  the  shorter  route  along 
the  coast  being  more  interrupted,  and  less  fitted 
both  for  commerce  and  for  military  operations.* 
The  generals  were  divided  in  opinion  concerning 
the  best  |X)int  of  disembarkation  in  the  first 
instance,  and  the  best  route  of  march  in  the 
Fccond ;  but  they  ultimately  determined,  the  land- 
ing being  effected  at  Old  Fort,  that  tlie  line  of 
march  should  be  along  the  coast ;  seeing  that  the 
sea  would  protect  their  right  flank,  and  would 
afford  a  ready  means  of  conveying  idl  the  heavy 
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11  of  the  baggage  and  stores ;  while,  m  the 
it  nf  Itje  enemy  iiJUning  battk  in  the  course 
h^   the    whi>le  Allied  sirroy  could  bo 
r.ntrat«d   at   cme    spot.      Urgcni    in- 
Wit?  Uie  necessity  for  putting  in  execution 
clcririitc    pbin  ;   for  the  autumnal  equinox 
just  nt   liiiud^u   most  unfavt>urable  period 
mmcni^ing  txn  anluous  cnmpaign  agaiust  a 
rful    ont?nirj   in    a   conntrj  of  which   the 
i^  ktn'^^  little-    It  \vh8  now  that  the  effects 
J  ble  dcbiys  during  the    summer 

I,  .,...:,     AHhimgh    the   Brltbh    army 
iemve  Engbind  in  February,  it  did  not 
pcju  Itie  enfniy'M  gruund  until  the  third 
in  Heivtember:  although  the  necessity  for 
it'gc- train    was  apparentj    the    French    army 
did  not  receive  its  great  ordnance  at  the  Darda- 

P  until  the  close  of  August,  whence  a  further 
e  of  many  hundred  miles  was  required ; 
nareorer,  tlie  men  in  both  armies  had  been 
ined  in  numbers  and  lessened  in  health  by 
ite  detention  in  and  near  Varna.  The 
,£n  *  ^^^  ^^^  struck  down  by  cholera  on 

tglc  iincrnoou,  while  the  preparations  for  the 
irkation  w^cre  in  progress :  a  caJamtty  wliich 
well  explsiin  any  tanline^  in  the  conipletiou 
iG  T^ast  arrangements*    However,  the  difficul- 
'ftiJS  were  to  be  eurmounted ;  and  the  comnaandera, 
(^rowd  generals  8<:»ught  to  make  the  best  use 
season  yet  left  to  them, 
the  night  <}(  the  ISth^  Lord  Raglan  issued 
that  the  British  army  *"  should  strike  tents 
lybreak  on  tlie  IQthj  and  prepare  to  march. 

hi  Qf  dea&  WTDUgbl  «iir1l  lLJivr!,e>  with  tkin  itnAU  hut 

rfie  fhart  tpAce  cf    •  -.  tUiit  It  iKcomcs 

'-  She  elomriilii  of  v. '  riipoierl  at  or  liciu' 

!  Uc  mbrtb  to  the  /.  cccd*    Thi-rp  nsre 

ui^jL?  yf  Mimtryi  i&doae  ui  ■  ltlIiv,  rlnifconsUtiittil  m^ 

riHST    DIVISION* 
l>ii^  iff  Cambrid^^ 
^0HEi9l  Beniinck.  Sir  CqU^  Qtrnphelt^ 


GKdFdi, 


43d  I 


Hlg^hlADdiin. 


SECOND   DIViatOH. 

Sir  4*  Lne^  Svfint* 


4  III,  llperimeati 
4Utli       f 


HIBD    DIVISION, 


FOUETa   DIVISION. 
Sir  Gmr$€  Cttlh^rL 

,  f9tk  B^elmenty  itSd  KcgiiaejitT 

UMmt  l*t  lmtt*licpa.  flTtb       *r       , 

LIGUT  DIVISIQK. 

Sit  Q^&tu*  ^/VK^^> 
f  03^Wt*p£(NK,  Bi^ffudltt-ffftieraJ  Bvfirr, 

K  mil, 

*U  ITtli, 

88Ui  (CuuiiAtJKlit  BjiDgem]* 


The  French  marshal  issued  like  ordei'S  to  the  troops 
under  his  commaDd.  A  striking  diiltTence  in  the 
arrangciuentg  of  the  two  camps  was  observable 
in  this  particular  :  that  iliG  French  carried  their 
tents  with  them,  whereas  tlie  British  rc-emliarked 
theirs  on  iNjard  shij*.  The  French  conveyed 
their  tents  in  pieces,  each  man  bearing  a  isbaro 
of  that  which  would  cover  him  at  night ;  whether 
it  was  that  the  British  tents  were  too  heavy^  or 
so  coniflruetcd  that  they  could  not  readily  be 
ser*aratcd  itito  portions,  the  result  w^as  unquestion- 
able— that  the  British  troops  had  thereafter  to  pass 
many  a  comfortless  night  w*ithout  sheller,  while 
their  cijinpanions  in  arms  w^ere  under  canvas. 
It  ojay  have  been  that,  as  the  Cossacks  and 
Rnsajan  cavalry  were  known  by  this  time  to  he 
enjjdoyed  in  laying  waste  the  eountrj,  sweeping 
off  the  supplies,  and  burning  all  the  houses  that 
lay  between  Old  Fort  and  the  Alma,  the  march 
was  onlered  too  hastily  to  permit  the  tents  to 
be  taken,  Be  this  as  it  may,  however,  the  tents 
wer*j  ordered  to  be  conreyed  down  to  the  beach  j 
the  boats  came  frt*m  the  ships  to  re-embark  thcm» 
and  on©  hingado  of  the  4th  division  remained 
on  the  spot  unlil  this  duty  was  perforin ed. 

The  inarch  began  in  early  mom.  Officers  and 
men  scrambled  uj>  arter  Uieir  hasty  night's  rest, 
and  made  such  arrangements  for  equipping  and 
breakfasting  as  circumstances  permitted,  Tho 
scarcity  of  water  was  a  sad  erd ;  it  limited  the 
im\ver  of  obtaining  an  early  repast,  and  it  pri?- 
ventcd  tljc  men  from  tilling  their  kegs  preparatory 
to  a  march  over  ground  where  water  was  nearly 
unattainable.  Borne  of  the  oiBcers  breakfaiSted  on 
cold  roast  pork  and  'a  pall  at  tho  water-barreV 
whOe  large  numbers  of  the  men  started  without 
a  moniing-nieal  of  any  kind.  The  ^^'agon* trains 
and  the  eommissariat-cart!?  having  joine<l  the 
divisions,  the  start  was  made.  Three  cavalry  rcgi* 
ments  formed  tho  van;  next  came  the  artillery^ 
tlanked  on  both  sides  by  inftintry  ;  next^  more 
cavalry  and  the  c^mmissariat-train  ;  then  tlie  rest 
of  the  infantry  ;  and,  lastly,  the  rear-guard.  For 
fifteen  miles  they  traversed  a  monotonous  country, 
without  seeing  a  drop  of  fn^h  water  or  a  single 
tree  ;  whilcj  as  a  troublcfiomc  coinpens.it ion  for 
the  boisterous  w^et  nights  they  had  endured,  the 
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sun*8  heat  Btruck  down  upon  them  with  great 
force,  causing  many  a  poor  fellow  to  drop  whose 
frame  had  preyiouslj  been  weakened  by  illness, 
and  many  others  whose  only  malady  was  intoler- 
able thirst  Frequent  were  the  inquiries  whether 
the  boats  might  not  haye  managed  to  bring  them 
fresh  water  from  the  ships.  The  lamentable 
conflision  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the 
commissariat  and  medical  departments  of  the 
British  army  shewed  itself,  among  other  ways, 
in  this — that  there  were  few  or  no  ambulance- 
wagons  to  convey  the  sick.  Lieutenant  Peard, 
who  bore  his  fair  share  of  officer^s  duties  during 
the  march,  said:  ^It  was  certainly  much  to  be 
lamented  that  we  had  no  ambulance-wagons  for 
these  poor  sick  fellows  who  fell  out  on  the  march ; 
for  had  they  been  carried  a  mile  or  two,  or  had 
a  drink  of  water,  I  have  no  doubt  half  of  them 
would  have  rejoined  their  companies.  Ambulance- 
carts  ought  surely  to  have  attended  each  brigade, 
and  each  should  have  carried  some  medicines, 
particularly  where  the  cholera  was  Ukcly  to 
affect  the  army.  The  medical  officers  in  general 
carried  a  small  bottle  of  brandy  and  cask  of  water, 
which  they  gave  the  men,  and  were  thus  enabled 
to  do  much  good.  Some  of  our  poor  follows 
actually  came  to  me,  and  on  their  knees  besought 
me  for  a  drink  out  of  my  flask.'  The  tragic 
results  that  followed  the  want  of  vehicles  and 
of  animals,  to  draw  them,  in  the  operations  of 
the  British  army,  will  fill  many  sad  paragraphs 
in  the  following  Chapter.  During  the  march, 
the  route  was  mostly  over  a  dreary  plain,  with 
irregular  hilly  ridges  runniDg  at  intervals  down 
to  the  sea.  The  men  occasionally  halted,  took  off 
their  packs,  and  lay  down  for  a  Uttle  rest ;  and 
as  division  after  division  reached  the  Bulganak, 
the  parched  soldiers  eagerly  ran  to  obtain  a 
draught  of  water,  where  it  was  clean  and  fresh 
enough  for  drinking. 

It  was  on  this  day  that  the  troubles  of  the 
British  commissariat  began  to  assume  such  pro- 
portions as  to  afford  anxiety  to  the  commanders, 
and  surprise  and  indignation  at  home.  Already, 
on  the  shores  of  Bulgaria,  the  commissaries  had 
been  harassed,  and  the  officers  and  troops  discon- 
certed, by  the  imperfect  organisation  of  that 
important  branch  of  the  military  system  ;*  and 
now,  when  an  enemy's  ground  was  under  foot, 
the  effects  began  to  be  still  more  severely  felt. 
Not  only  were  the  commissaries  called  upon  to 
provide  food  and  beverage  for  27,000  men  in  this 
foreign  land,  but  also  means  of  transport — a  much 
more  difficult  duty,  as  events  afterwards  shewed. 
The  French,  from  first  to  last,  managed  this 
department  more  successftdly.  Sorely  must  the 
British  troops  and  the  commissaries  have  been 
vexed:  carts  of  a  peculiar  construction,  provided 
at  Woolwich,  to  contain  a  reserve  of  small-arm 
ammunition,  had  been  left  behind  at  Vama^ 
became  they  were  too  heavy;  and  an  ambulance- 

•  See  pp.  101-104. 


train  corps,  with  accommodation  for  the  sick  and 
wounded,  had  been  left  at  Varna,  because  there 
were  not  animals  to  draw  it  There  was  this 
matter,  too,  to  take  into  consideration — that  if 
any  water,  or  forage,  or  fuel,  were  procurable  on 
the  marcl]^  the  claimants  for  it  would  be  60,000 
or  70,000  in  number:  since  the  French  and  the 
Turks  took  part  in  the  expedition.  About  24,000 
French,  under  Marshal  St  Amaud,  Prince 
Napoleon,  and  Generals  Canrobert,  Bosquet,  and 
Forey,  were  early  on  the  march  ftx)m  Old  Fort  to 
the  Bulganak ;  while  7000  Turks,  under  Suleiman 
Pacha,  took  a  parallel  route  at  a  short  distance. 
Good  soldiers  were  not  likely,  at  such  a  time^  to 
make  the  worst  of  any  defects  in  commissariat 
matters :  they  accepted  what  was  offered}  and 
looked  forward  to  a  speedy  encounter  with  the  foe. 

It  was  a  grand  sight  Stretching  far  and  wide, 
presenting  a  martial  front  from  east  to  west,  and 
advancing  in  columns  separated  by  smaU  intervals, 
this  army  of  more  than  60,000  chosen  men  formed 
a  gallant  body.  Here,  the  red  coats  of  the  line 
regiments,  the  bear-skin  caps  of  the  Guards,  the 
picturesque  dress  of  the  Highlanders,  relieved  by 
the  sober  darkness  of  the  riflemen;  there,  the 
simple  caps  or  shakos  of  the  French,  the  bulky  red 
trousers  of  the  Zouaves,  the  flowing  costume  of  the 
other  African  regiments,  and  the  nimble  tirailleurs ; 
farther  on,  the  Turks,  Europoanised  except  in 
relation  to  the  red  fez;  and  each — British,  French, 
and  Turk— anxious  to  stand  well  in  the  eyes  of  the 
others.  The  artillery,  too,  threw  its  bright  specks 
into  the  picture.  Eadi  British  division  of  in&ntry 
was  attended  by  a  division  of  artillery,  consisting 
of  eight  ^-pounder  guns,  and  two  24-pounder 
howitzers;  and  Avith  the  cavalry  division  was  a 
troop  of  6-pounder  horse-artillery.  As  the  artillery 
maintained  a  position  at  the  right  of  its  respective 
division,  it  threw  a  diversity  into  the  scene.  Turks 
close  to  the  beach;  French  next;  then  English; 
then  cavalry;  and  Rifles  and  light  skirmishers 
farthest  inland — presented  a  magnificent  fh>nt; 
while  behind  these,  came  the  trains  of  horses 
carrying  the  reserve  ammunition,  the  baggage 
animals,  the  arabas  with  sick  men  and  commis- 
sariat stores,  the  droves  of  oxen  and  sheep— which 
the  commissaries  had  with  immense  difficulty 
collected — and  the  rear-guard  to  bring  up  the 
whole.  The  moving  mass  covered  several  square 
miles,  and  carried  with  it  the  hopes  of  three 
nations.  Nor  was  even  this  the  limit  of  the 
picture :  a  splendid  fleet  steamed  and  sailed  south-  i 
ward  as  the  army  marched  and  rode  southward  / 
—each,  fleet  and  army,  watching  and  admiring 
the  other. 

An  encounter  was  not  far  distant  On 
afternoon  of  this  day  (the  19th),  before  the  / 
expedition  had  reached  the  Bul^^ak,  curling 
wreaths  of  smoke  on  the  south  and  east  ooold 
be  seen,  marking  the  spots  where  villages  and 
farmsteads  had  been  fired  by  the  CoflMcki^  and 
where  the  poor  Tatars  were  rendered  hxmuiLm 
by  this  characteristic  specimen  of  Bosaaa  taotifla 
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nld  bo  seen*  haverirjg  lipon  and  around 

lit  MIK  dfkrk  bo<lies  of  eaTalrj^  disposed 

.  '   .;    r>  check  the  advance   of  the  Allies   by 

I  Ih!;  attacks  c>n  thoir  kft  Jlank    The  AlHei 

II  disposed  to  meet  these  aasftilanta  in 

field.     The  iiifantrj  and  attilleTy  being 

e  erosaing  of  the  Btilganak,  a  portioti 

dashed  on,  to  maJce  a  closer  snrvej 

k  lanees   which   glittered    in   the 

_  .jse  cavmby,  about  500  m  number 

'■x  to  the  Bth  and  the  11th  Hussa.rs  and 

^^-    i.  u  Light  BragooQs),  eomiDaiided    bj  the 

;Earl  of  Ciirdigaii,  galloped  onward  to  meet  the 

*  --Jacks.    The  Cossacks  in  sight  were  at   least 

0  the  onmbcr  of  the  English,  and,  us  thej 

irmnil«d    tbo  bixiw  of   a    hill,   the    question 

-nU^d  itself  whether  the  little  band  ihouM 

<'  a  boM  uphill  attack  upon  tbom :  the  carl 

willing  to  attempt  this-   but  Lord  Raglan 

ned  the  odds,  both  in  numbers  and  in  posi- 

too    unfavourable.      The    ordi^r   was   given 

tc  call  in  the  skinnishers,  ami  to  retire  slowly- 

Here,  howoterj  a  new  scene  opcued,    Tbe  Coaiaek 

sqmidi^mia  H^parat€<l  ^o  far  ai   to  ^re   plaj  to 

momf^  pieces  of  artillery,  which  poured  forth  a 

ftnoeeiaioo  of  shot  upon  tho  smaU  body  of  slowly 

rftrmting   British   cavalry;   the   conccaluient    of 

t  ris  haying  probably  bee  a  part  of  a  plan 

:  .iug  tho   British  up   the  hill     By  thi» 

Ume  *i  iroop  of  borse-artillery  had  arrived,  under 

Capta^in  Haudo  -    a  smart  exchange  ensued,   in 

which  tlifi  English  had  the  advantage,  indieat*^ 

by  the  Eusiians  retiring  from  the  scene  of  oont0st* 

Had  the  ^00  British  cavaiiy  ascended  the  bill 

in  Uie  first  instance,  it  is  doubtful  whether  half 

Qf  them  would  have  returned  alire.     It  wits  tho 

Ttrst   at*tual  contest  in  the  Crimean  war;  a  few 

3   were    shattered;    but    the    hnssan    nod 

»;ri4^ooiis  were  proud  to  shew  that   they  could 

bea^  jiain  without  wincing.     The  work  was  not 

lofl  wholly  to  tlio  British ;  for  a  body  of  French 

wound  round  tbe  hill,  and  scattered  a  squadron 

of  Hujssian  cavalry  by  a  few  9-poundei?.    Prince 

McnchikafFa  dispatch  relating  to  this  aflkir  com- 

pTisctl    the    followkig    particulars : — That    when, 

gji  th<j  13lh  of  fteptcirtbery  the  Allies  appeared 

!    he  at  once  resolved  to  take  up  a 

iion  on  the  Alma;  that  during  their 

t^jjoiini  Hi  md  Fort  (a  sojourn  the  length  of  which 

ei|ttally  surprliied  and  pleased  him),  he  waa  enabled 

to  fortify  his  position ;  that  when  they  crossed 

tltf  Bulganak  on  tlic  lOth,  he  sent  the  6th  division 

of  BiuMtan  light  cavalry,  nine  iotnias  of  Coraacks^ 

tad  m  l»ttcry  of  horsc-artillerj^,  to  check  tbem ; 

and  thai,  atler  a  slight  skirmish,  the  one  party 

Tilired  to  theBuIganak,  and  the  other  to  the  ilma. 

Mhi  prinot  did  not  impart  quite  the  came  colour 

cu  ihme  itipective  'retirings^  aa  waa  given  by  the 

Kogljjsh  oncers ;  hut  m  the  skirmish  was  only  a 

tti^**^  tieither  side  sought  to  make  much  of  it, 

't  Alii  ci— tbe  EoailanB  having  retired  to 

:.,:  ^i^.4— had  aU  crossed  the  Bulganak^  prepara- 

ti<ina  were  made  to  hiTOuae  for  th«  night    The 


conimissaries  opened  their  stores,  and  served  out 
rations ;  while  the  men  gathered  nettles^  and  weeds, 
and  gras%  to  aid  with  broken  casks  in  making  up 
tlieir  camp-firea  for  cooking  and  for  warmth.  The 
night  was  cold,  damp*  and  comfortless^  sufficient  to 
take  the  heart  out  of  a  man  who  had  not  other 
thoughts  to  cheer  him.  Mr  KnsseU  states,  that  he 
could  teU  of  ^  the  sorrows  of  a  lenUees,  baggage!  esi 
man,  wandering  about  in  the  dark  from  regiment 
to  regiment,  in  hope  of  finding  his  missing 
baggage/  if  he  had  wished  to  dwell  upon  such 
trifles;  and  Lieutenant  Peard,  who  was  ordered 
on  outlyLng  picket  for  the  night,  says ;  *  I  shall 
not  easily  forget  my  vain  endeavours  to  find  the 
bridge  over  the  river  in  the  dark,  and  walking 
up  to  my  knees  in  tbe  water ;  this  little  casualty 
did  not)  as  may  be  imagined,  tend  to  make  me 
more  comfortable  for  the  night:  ileep  was  out 
of  the  question,  for  tbe  sentries  had  to  be  visits 
every  hour ;  and  when  the  morning  dawned,  it 
foimd  us  wet  through  with  the  dew,  whith  was 
heavier  than  1  bad  ever  before  experienced/ 
These  are  eommon  incidents  in  a  soldicr^s  hfe; 
many  poor  fellows,  however,  who  had  been 
weakened  by  cholera,  sank  under  their  trials 
dndng  the  night:  it  was  not  their  lot  to  share 
in  the  approaching  victory. 

Morning  broke  on  tbe  20tb  of  September — the 
day  of  the  Battle  op  the  Alma— amid  a  busy 
c&mpf  a  buckling-on  of  accoutrements,  a  haniesaiug 
of  horseff,  and  a  hafty  breakftiisting  on  tbe  part  of 
those  who  bad  lime  and  materials  for  obtaining 
that  we] come  repast.  Many  expected,  though  none 
oould  know,  that  tbe  dawn  would  usher  in  a  day 
on  which  the  first  great  battle  would  be  fought  by 
the  Engliih  and  French  annics  during  this  war— 
tbe  only  contests  worthy  of  note  before  that  day 
having  fallen  to  the  lot  of  tbe  Turks,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Danube  and  in  Asia.  Lord  Raglan  had  made 
hm  head-tjuai'ters  at  a  little  post-house  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bulganak,  which  the  Cossacks  bad 
not  succeeded  in  quite  destroying  by  fire ;  whelbcr 
the  other  officers  had  aught  to  cover  them  is 
doubtfuh  the  supper,  the  sleep,  the  breakfast, 
were  all  ci/yVr^to,  leaving  few  domestic  chattels 
to  bo  disposed  of  when  the  morning's  march 
commenced  Tbe  distance  from  the  Bulganak  to 
tbe  Alma  is  between  four  and  five  miles;  and 
m  it  was  hj  this  time  known  that  the  Eussians 
had  strongly  po^ed  themselves  on  the  banks 
of  tbe  last-named  river,  the  Alhes  prepared  by 
proper  equipment  for  an  encounter  as  soou  aj 
tbe  Alma  iliould  he  reached  Tbe  French  had 
bivouacked  during  the  night  nearest  to  tho  left; 
next  to  tbem  the  Turks ;  and  the  Enghsh  ftirthor 
inland — the  three  camps  forming  a  line  nearly 
three  miies  in  extent,  at  right-angles  with  the 
sea-shore.  In  this  same  order  did  they  oommenoa 
their  march  southward  to  the  Alma:  the  Koo 
being  now  much  more  than  three  miles  in  length, 
owing  to  the  skirmiihlng  ontpoiti  of  rides  and 
light  cavaby^  scattered  J^t  and  wide  inland  to 
keep  a  keen  watch  on  the  enemy. 
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CAMPAIGN  IN  THE  CRIMEA. 


To  understand  the  military  operations  of  this 
momentous  day,  it  becomes  necessary  to  notice — 
first,  the  topographical  features  of  the  river's  banks ; 
then  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Russians  in 
defence  of  those  banks  ;  and  next,  the  plans  of  the 
Allies  in  relation  to  the  forcing  of  a  passage. 

The  river  Alma,  formed  by  the  junction  of 
several  streams  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
Tchatir-dagh,  flows  north-west  to  the  road  leading 
from  Sebastopol  to  Simferopol,  being  crossed  by 
that  road  at  a  point  between  Baktch^serai  and  the 
last-named  town.    From  this  point  a  course  nearly 


westward  takes  it  to  the  sea:  its  banks  being 
dotted  with  several  Tillages,  of  whidi  those  nearest 
to  the  scene  of  acticm  are  Kanitchkoi,  Tarkhantar, 
Bourhouk,  Almatamak,  and  Aides.  The  river, 
cutting  through  a  soft  red  day  soil,  is  in  most 
places  shallow  enough  to  be  forded ;  but  there  are 
occasional  depths  which  render  fording  dangmos. 
The  highest  bank  is  aametinies  on  the  right, 
sometimes  on  the  left  of  the  river ;  but  for  a 
considerable  distance  near  the  mouth  it  is  on  the 
left  or  south  side ;  and  thus  the  Allies,  comug 
from  the  north,  found  themselves  on  the  banks 
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of  a  stream  commanded  by  higher  ground  on  the 
other  side.  Small  rivulets  force  their  way  into 
the  Alma  on  the  south  bank,  forming  miniature 
ravines,  or  lateral  valleys,  which  separate  the 
southern  bank  into  hillocks,  knolls,  or  detached 
heights.  The  road  from  Old  Fort  joins  the  road 
from  Simferopol  at  a  point  near  the  village  of 
Bourliouk,  and  is  carried  over  the  Alma  by  a 
timber  bridge.  The  knolls  near  the  river*s  bank 
become  united  further  inland  into  a  plateau, 
which  is  commanded  by  a  hilly  ridge  GOO  or  700 
feet  iu  height,  extending  quite  to  the  sea,  where 
it  presents  an  abrupt  cliff:  this  ridge,  like  the 
lower  plateau,  being  cut  up  by  lateral  gullies  into 
isolated  liiUs. 

Such  being  the  topographical  features  of  the 
river  and  its  banks,  there  was  an  obvious  advan- 
tage on  the  part  of  the  Russians  over  the  Allies, 


both  in  the  possession  of  higher  ground,  and  in 
the  defences  they  hlui  had  a  whole  week  to  form 
since  the  Allies  made  a  landing  at  Eupatoria. 
Prince  Menchikoff,  who  commanded  in  the  Crimea 
at  that  time,  did  not  £ul  to  make  use  of  these 
precious  days.  He  took  possession  of  all  the  heights 
which  commanded  the  gullies,  the  river,  and  the 
northern  bank :  planting  formidable  batteries  at 
every  salient  position  ;  some  were  earthworks, 
hastily  thrown  up,  but  armed  with  24  and 
32-pounder8;  while  others  were  field-batteries, 
further  aided  by  howitzers.  The  chief  of  these 
batteries  was  an  earthen  redoubt,  whose  foce 
formed  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  with  the  apex 
pointing  towards  the  little  bridge  over  the  Alma, 
and  the  sides  directed  to  two  reaches  or  bends  of 
the  river,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
bridge:  this  single  work,  therefore,  commanding 
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15  <sxtensiv<*  port  ton  (*t  the  river*8  conrse.     Not 

only  wiis  this  reiJoubt  ronderod   formiLlal>le  by 

iu   positiuii    near  the   brow   of   ft  hill,   Imt  tUo 

Asoout   to    it   Wiis   eiiMaded   or   commandefl    by 

three  or  ftmr   battRries  placed  on  iieigliLouring 

•,      '        ha  guns  of  which  swept  the  jilope  of  the 

Mj^'  up  to  the  redoubt,  or  could  readily 

bo    uiiide    to    l>e*ir    npon    the    hrldgo    and    the 

Tillage.     The  various  hatterics  and  the   rcdouhta 

were  heavily  arincd  with  ordnance,  mostly  brass 

guM  of  flue  workmanship,     Further   to  defend 

^  Tidf^e,  And  to  prerent  an  iiscent  up  the  flopes 

which  led  to  it^  masses  of  skirmbUer.s  armed  with 

Hflcs,  wisra  plact*<l ;  ingiomuoli  that  it  would,  in 

every  sciiscj  be  an  npliill  struggle  on  the  part  of 

itn  enemy  attempting  to   gain   the  ridj^e.      The 

Pf doubt,  baing  pl^ed  near  the  spot  where  the 

high    road   from    Eupatoria    to    Sehastopol   cut^ 

across  the    ridge,  was  virtually  the    key  to  the 

whole   position :   whoever  retained  that  i^oubt, 

Vhcrn  the  battle  wag  over,  would  be  the  victor  of 

the  day,     A  lai-ge  force  of  Russian  lancers  and 

lie^vy  dragoons^  and  a  fonnidable  body  of  iufmitryj 

xvcrc  rea-dy  to  defend  the^  batteries  at  all  points, 

fWid  to  descend  upon  the  Allies  if  any  favourable 

oi»poi'tJmity  should  oftei\    The  right  wing  waa  on 

^he  cast  of  the  maiti  road  ;  the  centre  on  the  w*est 

of  the  same  road  ;  while  the  leil  wing  exiendetl 

fVt>ni  the  tsentre  fu:>mc  distance  towaivk  the  sea,  from 

*%*hich  the  important  point  occupied  by  the  redoubt 

"\i  .x5  two  and  a  half  miles  distant.    An  additional 

*  tttrtice  lay  in  tliis ;    that  although  the  river  h 

^-  atid  generally  fuixlatile,  the    bai^ks  arc 

•1  nigge<l^  am!  in  most  parts  steep ;  the 

>k'.  :    *        tEong  the  margin  were  cut  down  by  the 

I^.i    I  ■[,  ,  to  prevent  them  from  affording  cover  io 

t^lio  atiitcking  [larty.     Loi*d  Raglan,  in  his  dispatch 

^Mlating  to  the  battle,  shews  how  much  he  was 

imp  reused  with  the  strength  of  the  Russian  posi- 

tiOQ,  thd  defoucCB  of  which  he  estimated  at  not 

1«8S  than  4T},{MH}  or  50,O(j'l  men,  besides  the  fi>mii- 

tlable  artihcry*    Marshal  *St  Arnaud  reported  to 

lib  gt>vertimt)iit  Oiat  the  Russian  forces  included 

t.li^  IGih  and  lT*h  dU'i&.ions  of  infantry^  a  brigade 

-of  tlie  13t.h   divisionj  a  brigade    of   riflemen,    a 

three  of  alx*ut  5(X>0  <:Rvalry,  and  four  brigades 

of  artillt^ry. 

71  u>  r  JiiiiB  which  the  Allies  formed  for  forcing  a 
1  i  1 1*0 ugh  these  tremendous  obstacles  were 

m  —On  the  moraing  of  tlie  20th,  before 

t  the  extreme  right  of  the  Allies  was  in 

l^iir  .^.*i    ^i  the  viUffige  of  Lonkoul,  a  short  distance 
rrom  tlitJ  mouth  of  the  Alma:    it  consisted  of 

CT '  f^uHquet's  or  the  Sd  French  division,  with 

\ '  la  the  rear ;  both  being  within  a  short 

UiMina*-    of  the  nea,   where  the  combined  fleets 

OooJd  be  seen  in  majestic  ai-ray.    The  centre  con- 

llltod  of  the  1st  French  division^  under  General 

Qann»ti«^rt,  and  the  M  nrnler  Prince  Napoleon, 

'     <.  the  4th  dinsion  and  the  artillery  in  reserve, 

rier  inland  still,  forming  the  left  wing  of  the 

■  i  army,  were  the  2d  and  light  Eritiili  (li vision &, 

r  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  and  i^ir  George  BrowTi ; 
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behind  these  were  the  Sd  and  Ist  divisions,  under 
8lr  Richard  England  and  tlie  Duke  of  Cambrl<igo ; 
and  to  bring  u|>  the  rear,  the  4th  division  under 
Sir  George  Cathcart,  and  the  cavalry  division  under 
the  Eiirl  of  Lucan,  About  05,tRHJ  men  were  thus 
placed  in  splendid  order,  with  a  frontage  of  nearly 
four  miles,  and  a  depth  of  half  a  mile.  The  system 
of  operations  determined  on  by  the  Allied  com- 
manders consisted  principally  in  this— that  the 
French  right  should  as^tail  the  Russian  left  by 
crossing  the  Alma  at  and  near  its  junction  with 
the  sea,  and  climbing  the  steep  rugged  chfH 
to  the  heights  above;  that  the  French  left  and 
the  English  right  should  cross  the  river  at  or 
near  the  bridge,  and  ascend  the  heights  imme- 
diately opposite  ;  while  the  English  left  tliould 
operate  on  the  landward  flank  of  the  enemy. 
In  \dew  of  the  formidable  [position  of  tho  great 
redoubt,  the  English  would  appear  to  have  had 
the  hardest  work  cut  out  for  them;  but  this 
could  only  be  judged  hy  tlie  result.  Boats  had,  on 
the  previous  day,  ascertained  that  the  AJma  was 
ford  able  near  its  mouthy  and  that  one  of  the 
French  divisions  could  easily  cross  it  Admiral 
Hamelin,  it  was  arrangedi  should  place  eight 
Fi'cnch  stearaera  off*  the  cliff  which  forma  the  sea- 
side end  of  the  ridge,  to  pour  in  a  storm  of  sheila 
upon  any  battery  or  battalion  of  the  enemy  whicli 
might  attempt  to  intermpt  the  crossing  of  tho 
tr«iopjj. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  General  Bosquet  to  coni- 
menco  tlie  liattle,  aidetl  in  »  remarkable  majiner 
by  tlie  French  steamers.  The  heights  descenri  to 
the  sea  so  abruptly  and  steeply,  that  Mcnchikofl' 
appears  to  have  rohed  mainly  on  natural  defencea 
at  this  part,  placing  most  of  his  men  and  guns 
further  inland,  near  the  high  road.  Tho  Allied 
commanders  had  not  faded  to  notice  this  clrcum^ 
stance;  and  Bosquet's  attack  was  part  ot  a  filan 
Tqt  taking  advantage  of  it :  it  was  hopet^l  that  he 
might  be  able  to  ascend  tlie  rugged  chft'-like  sleep,  to 
gain  the  plateau,  to  outrank  the  left  of  the  enemy, 
and  thus  distract  them  from  the  main  attack  in 
front.  Rapidly  but  steadily  did  the  French  and 
Turk 8  ad^anccT  crossing  tho  Alma  very  near  its 
mouth,  and  sending  aliead  a  party  of  skirmishers 
and  light  troops  to  clear  the  ganiens  and  hrush- 
wooii  of  any  opponents ;  but  none  such  a^^peared  ; 
for  either  the  Hnssians  did  not  regard  the  move- 
ment as  one  of  importance,  or  they  had  no  available 
batteries  or  battalions  to  bring  to  bear  on  that 
point  With  inconeeii^ble  activity  the  French 
climbed  the  cliff:  the  Zouaves  being  especially 
agile  at  this  work — running,  leaping,  crawling 
on  hands  and  knees,  surmounting  all  obstacles 
of  hush  and  guUy.  They  g^ned  the  plateau; 
and  then,  and  then  only,  did  the  Russians  o)>en 
upon  them.  A  smart  interchange  of  tiring  took 
place,  and  Bosquet  tvlvanced  by  degrees  towards 
the  central  pusition,  although  no  fewer  than  ^ve 
batteries  were  pouring  forth  theb  missiles. 

During  the  single  hour,  from  half-p;i5t  eleven 
to  half-past  twelve,  in  w^hich  Bosquet  was  thm 
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employed  in  obtaining  possession  of  the  heights 
between  the  enemy  and  the  sea,  Canrobert,  with 
the  1st  and  part  of  the  4th  divisions,  was 
making  arrangements  to  afford  him  aid  at  a  time 
when  he  was  becoming  severely  pressed  by  the 
Russian  batteries.  The  river  was  boldly  crossed 
by  a  ford  at  the  village  of  Almatamak;  and 
Oanrobert  and  Prince  Napoleon  found  a  small 
path  which  led  up  to  the  heights ;  artillery  was 
dragged  up  the  opposite  slopes  in  face  of  the 
Russian  batteries  and  sharp-shooters ;  and  Bosquet, 
this  diversion  being  made,  was  enabled  to  main- 
tain his  advantageous  position.  In  order  still 
farther  to  assist  Bosquet,  Marshal  St  Amaud  sent 
to  him  the  remaining  moiety  of  General  Forey's 
division,  the  4th ;  and  thus  there  were  two  streams 
of  French  troops  crossing  at  different  points,  to 
aid  Bosquet  in  maintaining  his  advantageous 
position. 

Now  commenced  a  most  exciting  struggle.  As 
Bosquet  advanced  by  one  oblique  route,  and 
Canrobert  by  another,  they  met  on  the  heights 
near  an  unfinished  octagonal  tower,  which  was 
probably  intended  for  a  telegraph ;  and  around 
this  spot  the  Russians  had  assembled  a  formidable 
power  of  infimtry  and  fieldrbatteries.  Again  and 
again  did  the' French  attack  ;  and  each  time  did 
the  Russians  repel  the  onslaught.  The  Zouaves, 
more  Arab  than  French  in  appearance,  fought 
with  all  the  ardour  which  Algerine  campaigning 
had  engendered ;  bullets  were  forgotten  as  soon 
as  the  men  came  within  bayonet-distance ;  hand- 
to-hand  contests  were  maintained  on  all  sides ; 
and  it  became  at  length  difficult  for  the  batteries 
on  either  side  to  fire  without  hitting  their  own 
men.  When  at  length  the  French  obtained  com- 
mand of  the  position,  and  the  Russians  retired, 
the  vicinity  of  the  tower  was  found  to  be  covered 
with  an  unbroken  mass  of  wounded  and  dying 
.men,  the  opponents  intermingled  one  among 
another.  The  French  fleet  afforded  valuable  aid 
during  these  operations ;  the  steamers  ran  in  as 
close  as  they  could  to  the  bluff  chff,  and  shelled 
the  heights  in  amazing  style — pouring  forth  these 
terrible  missiles,  which  passed  over  the  crest  of 
the  blu£^  and  fell  among  the  Russian  batteries 
and  battalions,  at  a  distance  of  3000  yards  from 
the  ships. 

Hot  work  this  had  been  for  the  French.  In 
the  centre  of  the  line,  too,  the  exertions  were 
immense,  and  the  success  great  The  general 
movement  of  Marshal  St  Amaud,  wi5i  the 
chief  of  his  forces,  commenced  at  the  moment 
when  Bosquet  with  his  division  appeared  on 
the  heights.  Infantry  and  artillery  pressed  on 
towards  the  river,  pouring  out  volleys  against 
the  Russian  sharp-shooters,  and  forcing  them  to 
retreat  up  the  opposite  slope.  The  French 
dashed  into  the  river,  each  man  crossing  where 
he  could  or  where  he  liked,  re-formed  on  the 
other  side,  and  pressed  onward  and  upward  with 
irresistible  force :  the  infantry  and  guns  in  the 
lower  position  gradually  gaining  an  ascendancy 


over  those  in  the  upper.  The  marshal  and 
the  officers  wei^  on  the  alert  during  this  period, 
galloping  about  from  point  to  point,  to  render 
aid  where  aid  seemed  to  be  most  required; 
and  the  troops  behaved  with  the  ardour  and 
courage  which  the  French  are  wont  to  exhibit. 
The  same  men  who  would  have  cried  '  FtM 
la  Ripublique  I '  at  one  time,  now  cried  *  Vio6 
rEmpereur  /'  for  the  gloiy  of  France  was  in  either 
case  the  sentiment  which  animated  them:  the 
ciy  was  a  battle-cry,  an  outpouring  of  enthusiasm. 
Few  but  terrible  were  the  hours  during  which 
the  British  were  engaged  in  fighting  on  this  day 
of  blood,  and  trying  was  the  ordeal  to  be 
passed  through  by  ihe  men,  very  few  of  whom 
had  actually  seen  war ;  but  Lord  Raglan 
trusted  in  them,  and  his  trust  was  not  in  vain. 
When  the  movement  began,  the  light  division, 
strengthened  by  horse-artillery  and  the  2d  divi- 
sion, fronted  the  enemy,  and  were  likely  to  be  the 
first  to  fire  and  to  receive  fire;  the  1st  and  3d 
divisions  were  in  their  rear;  while  the  4th  division 
and  the  cavalry  were  still  further  from  the  river, 
to  act  as  a  reserve,  and  to  protect  the  left  flank 
and  rear  against  large  bodies  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  which  had  been  seen  in  those  directions. 
The  advance  having  commenced,  and  the  banks  of 
the  river  nearly  attained,  the  Allies  were  thrown 
into  some  confiision  by  the  well-timed  burning,  by 
the  Russians,  of  the  village  of  Bourliouk,  directly 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  Russian  position  :  it  was 
well-timed,  because  such  a  manoeuvre,  among  the 
sad  but  inevitable  concomitants  of  warlike  tactics, 
created  a  continuous  blaze  and  smoke  for  300  yards, 
obscured  the  Russian  position,  and  obstructed  the 
plans  of  the  British  for  crossing  the  river.  The 
advance  was  to  be  made  when  the  French  right 
had  gained  a  certain  position  on  the  heights ;  and, 
awaiting  this  moment.  Lord  Raglan  ordered  his 
troops  to  lie  down,  to  escape  in  some  measure  the 
murderous  hail ;  there  they  lay,  balls  and  shells 
falling  into,  and  upon,  and  among  them ;  until 
at  length  the  general,  brooking  no  longer  delay, 
ordered  a  rise  and  an  advance.  Sir  de  Lacy 
Evans's  division  thereupon  separated  into  two 
brigades,  one  of  wliich  forded  the  river  above  the 
burning  village,  and  the  other  below :  the  fording- 
places  being  deep  and  dangerous,  and  a  destructive 
fire  being  maintained  against  them  by  the  infkntry 
and  artillery  on  the  opposite  bank.  And  now 
did  the  execution  become  indeed  tremendous ;  for 
the  Russians  had  placed  twigs  and  sticks  to  mark 
the  exact  angles  at  which  their  ordnance  would 
command  the  banks  of  the  river  at  various 
points.  Missiles  whizzed  over  the  heads  of  the 
British  troops,  ploughed  in  among  their  columns, 
rebounded,  dashed  up  the  soil  in  clouds,  and 
carried  death  into  every  regiment.  The  disadvan- 
tages were  rendered  still  more  obvious  by  this 
circumstance:  that,  owing  to  the  steepness  and 
ruggedness  of  l^e  banks,  the  artiUerymen  fbond 
it  almost  impossible  to  trai)sport  their  guns  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  stream ;  insomuch  that  ft» 
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bUtla  was  for  advanced  ere  two  guns  were 
■oooeiaftilly  brought  oyer  by  Captain  Dickson. 

It  waa  the  light  division,  under  Sir  George 
Brown,  that  crossed  the  river  under  the  most 
iiying  drcumstances ;  for  this  division  was  directly 
in  front  of  the  hill  on  which  the  formidable  redoubt 
was  placed.  The  banks  of  the  river  at  that  spot, 
mgged  and  brokeui  oflered  serious  obstacles;  and 
the  vineyards  through  which  the  troops  had  to 
pass,  as  well  as  trees  which  the  enemy  had  foiled, 
created  additional  impediments,  which  prevented 
the  men  from  forming  in  compact  order.  The 
noble  fellows  bore  a  fierce  torrent  of  shot,  shell, 
and  musketr}',  while  wading  through  tlio  Alma ; 
and  then  scrambled  up  the  slopes,  through  tliickets 
and  vineyards,  scattered  and  dispersed,  and  ex- 
posed to  a  terrible  fire  in  front  and  on  both  flanks. 
They  were  mowed  down  with  fearful  rapidity-; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  artillery 
wrought  yet  more  fatal  execution  on  the  dense 
masses  of  Russian  infantry,  posted  on  various 
parts  of  the  slope  of  the  hills.  Lord  Raglan  and 
his  staff  plunged  into  the  river,  and  crossed  near 
the  bridge ;  tiiree  of  his  staff-oflicers  were  struck 
down  by  tiie  side  of  their  commander,  and  the 
contest  became  most  deadly.  The  veteran  Sir 
George  Brown  saw  his  division  out  down  by  fifties 
at  a  time ;  but  he  never  wavered ;  he  headed  his 
men ;  he  was  unhorsed,  but  rose  again,  shouting 
'  Twenty-third,  I'm  all  right !' 

Now  oame  the  time  when  the  1st  division,  under 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  was  to  do  its  work :  it 
consisted  of  splendid  troops — Guanls  and  High- 
landers. Grandly  it  advancedi  crossing  the  river, 
and  ascending  the  slopes  in  defence  of  the  light 
division,  advancing  in  line  as  if  on  parade,  and 
regarding  with  superb  disdain  the  batteries  and 
dense  cblunms  high  above  them — arriving  gradu- 
ally nearer  and  nearer  to  the  redoubt,  but  having 
its  ranks  thinned  at  every  instant  by  the  incessant 
fire  from  the  various  batteries.  An  immense  and 
compact  body  of  Russian  infantry  was  now  seen 
approaching,  to  aid  still  more  in  the  defence  of 
the  main  redoubt  The  crisis  approached.  Unless 
the  redoubt  could  be  taken,  the  passage  of  the  ridge 
could  not  be  forced,  nor  the  victory  gained ;  while, 
unless  the  Russian  phalanx  could  be  broken,  the 
British  could  hardly  hope  to  reach  the  redoubt.  A 
few  large  guns  were  therefore  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  dense  mass ;  and  these,  by  a  well-directed  fire, 
broke  it,  and  forced  the  infantry  to  retreat  in 
various  directions.  Then  came  the  moment  for 
the  grand  charge  of  the  Guards  and  the  High- 
landers ;  the  former  approaching  the  redoubt  on 
the  right,  and  the  latter  on  the  left.  Cheered  on 
by  their  commanders,  they  dashed  up.  Sir  CoUn 
Campbell,  leading  his  Highlanders,  and  reminding 
them  in  a  few  terse  exclamations  of  the  old  glories 
of  the  regiments,  rushed  up,  ordering  the  men  not 
to  fire  a  shot  until  they  came  near  the  redoubt, 
when  the  musket  and  the  bayonet  were  to  work  in 
rapid  eaooenion.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  cheered 
en  the  Qnaxds  whO|  however,  needed  little  prompt- 


ing to  do  their  duty  at  such  a  moment.  Up  they 
went,  Guards  and  Highlanders,  through  thickets, 
across  gullies,  over  abattis  of  sharp-pointed  branches, 
and  amid  the  firing  of  batteries  and  battalions  on 
all  sides.  They  met  the  Russians  muzade  to 
muzzle :  they  entered  the  redoubt ;  and  the  1st, 
2d,  and  light  divisions  speedily  commanded  the  hill 
and  its  defences,  and  virtually  achieved  the  victory ; 
but  not  before  the  vicinity  of  the  redoubt  had 
become  strewn  with  slain.  The  French  by  that 
time  had  attained  a  position  which  enabled  them 
to  pour  in  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  retreating 
masses ;  if  they  could  have  advanced  somewhat 
further  on  the  plateau,  they  would  have  seriously 
impeded  the  retirement  of  the  Russians ;  but  the 
battle  had  been  fought  chiefly  by  infantry  on  the 
part  of  the  Allies,  and  there  was  no  cavalry  in  a 
position  to  pursue  the  enemy.  Hence  MenchikofT 
was  able  to  retire  in  tolerable  order,  and  to 
carry  off  his  guns :  this,  however,  ho  could  not 
effect  until  he  had  brought  up  his  reserve  cavalry 
and  artillery  to  cover  the  retreat. 

So  many  concurrent  movements  were  made 
during  the  battle,  that  it  becomes  diflScult  to 
recognise  their  relative  bearings  one  upon  another ; 
but,  expressed  in  brief,  they  may  be  understood 
as  follows  : — General  Bosquet's  division  succeeded 
in  turning  the  enemy's  left  flank,  by  the  clever 
ascent  of  the  bluff  near  the  sea ;  General  Can- 
robert's  division,  with  some  field-pieces,  crossed 
the  river  about  a  mile  higher  up,  ascended  the 
opposite  bank,  relieved  Bosquet,  and  enabled  him 
to  maintain  his  commanding  position ;  Prince 
Napoleon's  and  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans's  divisions 
crossed  the  river  at  various  points  near  the  centre 
of  the  scene  of  operations,  and  surmounted  the 
numerous  obstacles  presented  on  the  opposite 
banks;  while  Sir  George  Brown's  and  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge's  divisions  crossed  above  the  bridge 
and  burning  village,  and  maintained  the  fearful 
struggle  on  the  ascent  to  the  heights.  The 
artillery  was  brought  effectively  to  bear  on  such 
points  as  it  could  command,  and  contributed 
materially  to  the  success  of  the  day's  achievements. 
The  cavalry  was  not  called  upon  for  active  service  ; 
but  its  position  was  important,  keeping  in  check 
the  lancers  and  the  dragoons  whom  Menchikoff 
despatched  to  the  left  flank  of  the  Allies.  Sir 
George  Cathcart's  and  Sir  Richard  England's 
divisions  were  not  largely  engaged ;  though  called 
partially  to  the  front,  they  constituted  rather  a 
reserve  force  available  in  any  contingency  which 
might  present  itself.  The  Turks  are  scarcely 
mentioned  in  connection  with  the  operations ;  they 
were  with  Bosquet — martial  in  appearance,  proud 
of  taking  rank  beside  their  Allies,  and  eager  to  be 
employed ;  yet  they  were  nearly  neglected.  General 
Bosquet,  it  is  true,  spoke  in  his  dispatch  of  the 
'  prodigies  of  rapidity'  which  the  Turks  executed  in 
their  march  toward  the  Alma;  but  little  mention 
is  made  of  any  duties  subseq\iently  assigned  to 
them.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  the  English 
and   French   rendered  Justice    to    the    Turkish 
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soldiery  duriri[^  tUe  vfzr ;  appellations,  partly  in 
plt-asaiitry  and  pailly  eontt'Tiiptmma,  ivcro  tlirowu 
at  llicm  ;  thcj  were  caiidcmm^l  anil  abuswl  if  litiy 
of  their  maTitiyiiTTes  termiuated  unfortuiiak^Iy, 
while  fow  t>ppurtuiiitit*3  wero  aiibrd^d  Ihoni  to 
displiiy  soldierly  iinahttes.  Thts  course  of  proctscd- 
iDg  wa^  neither  whe  nor  gciieraus ;  fur^  whcti  well 
commanded,  the  Turks  Bhewi^d  majij  horoic 
<}iiulitjt'a  on  the  D^uuW  and  in  Asia.  Omar 
Paclm  nndcrstooiJ  'tlicni  w«ll ;  nnd  where  ho 
rommaiided,  they  fully  umiutniiied  their  undent 
milit:iry  repiitatioiu 


Numberless  ware  the  tivles  which  all,  olEceti  and 
privates,  had  to  tell  of  this  eveutfal  day,  Lord 
iiagiarj,  in  a  dispatch  whi'i  ly  (]e,HL'ribed  with 

BiiflidL'iit  «deurui^ss   Ihe  ul"  the  battle, 

pointed  out  tiie   diwidvautaj^^ts  ^  ivith  which  his 
ofliccrs  aud  men  I  mil  to  eiHitend.     Iti  miming  t\w 
ulBcens — always  an  invichouH  duty^ — wli 
linguiiihed   theiiiHt^lvei*.  ho  somewhat  1 

tlwse  whose  names  <hd  not  uppcur ;  but  thi^  is  ima 
ofthenattinUeonscqtitnccsoftho  system — n  ^xstt^m 
cd*  qnestionahle  utility,  betaust^,  as  ' 
ollicers  are  raJ^elf  nientio»ii*d  b\  ikui         ■  4 


Daldc  of  Uicr  AMk 


justice  cannot  be  readered,  however  kiiid  and 
couftcientious  the  general  may  he.  The  etiquette 
of  the  English  army  renders  still  leps  possible  the 
naming  of  tiny  sergeants^  corporals,  or  prlmtes, 
who  may  have  performeil  heroic  deedi.  It  wa.s 
not  until  th©  nnmerons  '  soldiers'  letters  *  appeared 
in  the  fniblic  journals^  that  the  niinuto  and 
wonderful  details  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
became  kno\yn.  An  opiTUon  has  at  limes  been 
expressed,  that  such  letters  constitute  the  bejft 
description  of  a  hattlo,  coming  aj?  they  do  from 
men  who  were  plunged  in  the  thickest  of  that 
which  they  describe ;  hnt  it  should  be  considered 
that  ssildiera  do  not  know  tlio  plans  of  their  com- 
manders, neither  ean  they  &ec  what  is  transpiring 
in  distant  parts  of  the  field  ]  the  letters  are 
Vfiluable  as  ehjcidatjons  of  minor  matierg,  which 
eat-'h  man  may  feel  acutely,  but  which  become 
buried  among  tlie  more  important  incidents  of 
the  day*  ^fany  of  them,  thns  regarded ,  are  valu- 
able. They  are  full  uf  eloquence:  the  thonglita 
of  heme,  and  the  heroic  determination  of  "the 


soldierj  are  niingled  together  in  a  narrative 
whieh  derives  force  from  its  simplicity  and  tTotli- 
fnhiegs*    The  pnasages  here  given,t  witten  by  a 

•  *  iry  mnxltty  ta  hrlng  tnlft  the  eoantrr  tfvtrj  ctvnWj  tiul 
bifdOtrj  tiiUlirr  whi  wv*  avunalilcT,  nretpnlpi'l  mr  timn  ^mhuiiuMf 
llirlr  buiFfraife-artiir  ,i>  oMccn  b:r  \u 

tlie  liietL^  Ai^  wEUj"                    TOTcHnf  of  ^r  t 
he>ard  a  vtngle  niRrmur.    All  sef-m  Ifutifevu:^; 
tho  ■rmncr^fueut ;  knd  Ibej  fivJ«  I  truBt,  Mil^' 
lip  itJ*ir  blt-horaei  st  the  c^rlS^  mrrrfifr^ 

trnop^t  h«A  b(vn  Rdmlrabk  » 

«uffer¥4  ftUTcreJy  from  win  .% 

■iiie:«  tlM>7  Lsndtd  in  tht  :.« 

citrcmt?9  of  WBt,  cold,  snji  in  ,;, 

(hemn'Tlvts  irii.li  water  hfut  been  '  ■  i 

piimucd  by  cholpm  to  thp  -rrry  *.  ^^ 

trath  in  ^ieclarlrL^  llLat.  t]i       '  j 

t  be  mrl^ur  of  iltiick  |hf^-  r  ,  ^ 

ibftt  higti  coqTHfv,  tliBt  f-^'. .  -r 

It  evur  dUtinpUthfid,  tltiJ  unnn  jnt  af4iiVjiH|  iin-  r  ...3 

thu  uLHie  ^^terminiiticm  to  t^nqner  at  ihey  buif  t?  :  r:. 
thvy  went  into  ietlos.' 

« *  I  miirbc  to  tn  very  thaxikM  121  Goil  '  i 

ytiti  thlA  Bi^hti  w]tn*ii  fo  manj  of  roj  ■  - 
dcmd  around  tnv^*  ,  ,  ,  ,    1  htiim  to  Im 
fUpmy  jrwlfH'-'^',  -■■-'  «i-- ^i.  — -t  -- 

H  mueh  mtir  i 

Ujtd  AtlinU-;  .ur 

tram  the  ftU'*;'^.i.^.        lM..iL    in  ^.n  ..    ,,.  ir    i^tv    ri,,r.4(i:   LKiiic^rsi    itt  4UlJ 

tJiem,  wliiiili  thay  ppt  iire  to  u  tooo  «■  UiC  nyiit  bc^ti^  %^ti6 
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Mgetnt  in  one  of  the  regiments,  will  serve  as  an 
eumfile  of  the  letters  here  adverted  to. 

A  melancholy  time  was  that  when  the  muster- 
roll  was  called  over,  to  ascertain  who  had  heen 
killed,  who  wounded,  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma. 
All  knew  that  it  would  be  a  fearM  list ;  and  a 
fererish  anxiety  prevailed  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  fW>m  the  date  of  the  first  tele- 
gr^>hio  dispatch,  to  know  which  beloved  father, 
hiuAMmd,  brother,  son,  had  fallen.  It  was  soon 
evident^  IVom  the  peculiar  tactics  of  the  battle, 
that  the  officers  had  been  very  much  exposed,  and 


that  many  families  in  the  higher  grades  of  society 
would  have  to  join  with  those  of  humbler  rank 
in  mourning  over  the  events  of  the  day.  They 
had,  indeed,  fallen  thickly.  Captain  Monck  of  the 
7th,  after  felling  a  Russian  near  him,  was  shot  dead 
by  another;  Lord  Chewton  was  severely  wounded ; 
Captain  Drew  fell  while  serving  one  of  the  batteries ; 
and  in  all  the  regiments  which  had  been  most 
warmly  engaged,  tlie  ratio  of  officers  killed  or 
wounded  was  seriously  larg^.^'  The  London  OazeUe 
of  the  8th  of  October  contained  the  names  of  all 
the  officers  killed  and  wounded ;  while  that  of  the 


Plan  of  the  Battle  of  the  Alma. 


17th  was  crowded  with  columns  of  names,  those 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates ; 
ind  never,  perhaps,  were  gazettes  more  keenly 
perused  by  those  who,  hoping  almost  against  hope, 
nm  tho  eye  down  the  column  with  a  wish  that 
a  cherished  name  might  not  be  there.  The  first 
return  contained  the  names  of  26  officers  killed, 
md  76  wounded ;  the  second  comprised  327 
non-commissioned  officers  and   men  killed,  and 

«nnd  «■  gnmt  disadTantage,  aa  vre  coald  not  tee  them  for  tho 
i^oka;  bat  aa  aoon  aa  the  amoke  cleared  off,  we  soon  ihewed  them 
vhal  the  Eagllah  conld  do.    I  do  aaeure  yon  they  were  completely 

1  down  hy  doMBS  by  oor  artillery,  who  did  their  work  to  the 

'ton  of  all.  I  moat  ull  yon  that  when  we  came  up  the 
I  held  a  fine  podtlon— one  which  the  EnKlifh  with  half  their 
r  would  hare  held  againtt  the  whole  world.  It  was  on  the  side 
•fa  T«7  biffa  hUl,  with  the  whole  faoe  of  it  eorered  with  intrenoh- 
Mta  and  atronr  batteries.  They  fonght  well  fbr  about  three  honra ; 
wM  their  began  to  Call  back  eompletely  paralyted,  aa  our  men  began 
to^gvt  ekao  op  to  them ;  at  one  time,  aome  of  our  rcglmenU 
and  such  darinf  oonrage  eom- 
ey  began  to  throw  away  their 
.  lege  could  carry  them,  and  our 
■nay  ibiiriBg  tm  an  dlrectioiia>  .  .  .  .  After  they  ran  oter  the  top 
if  M  bai,  OK  tnttnwBt,  with  flTe  othera  that  were  in  raaenre, 
«■*  ovi«fd  tP  Mlov  them ;  but  owiBff  to  thdr  throfwfaiff  away  their 
~  HMfVOTtaUttPruBwaUfiO  they  got  off;  bat  oor  cavalry 


oaly  twdve  poeea  from  them,  and 
I  J  aelonlahen  them.  Then  they  1 
wuk»,  aad  ran  aa  tut  aa  their  legi 


i      SSZ? 


1557  wounded  or  missing— a  total  of  353  of  all 
ranks  killed,  and  1633  wounded.  To  this  list, 
however,  must  be  added  those,  many  in  number, 
who  died  subsequently  of  wounds  received  on  this 
day.  The  inequality  of  loss  among  tho  different 
divisions  was  very  striking,  shewing  in  what 
difierent  degrees  they  had  been  exposed  to  danger 
during  those  three  fatal  hours ;  the  light  division, 
with  which  Sir  Qeorge  Brown  crossed  the  river, 


aoon  orertook  them,  and  nsed  the  tword  to  them,  and  made  hcada  and 
anna  At  in  the  air ;  and  our  artillery  aoon  gained  the  hill  and  threw 
a  few  ahelLs  in  among  them.  I  can  aaanre  you  it  waa  an  awfid  eight 
to  aee  the  dead  lying  about ;  in  aome  places  we  eould  not  walk  with- 
out walking  over  them.  I  wiU  not  attempt  to  describe  the  sight,  aa  it 
la  too  diaguating,  but  I  nerer  wish  to  aee  the  like  again.  It  corUinly 
looked  Tery  grand  ftrom  the  diatance ;  when  it  commenced,  I  waa  a 
long  way  in  the  rear,  but  aa  we  adranccd  and  came  among  the  dead, 
it  became  awftiL  I  cannot  describe  my  feelinga  at  aecing  ao  many 
poor  aonla  lying  dead,  and  the  cries  and  groans  of  the  wounded. . . . 
we  are  all  in  the  open  air,  and  shall  be  now  for  aome  time.  I  hare 
a  alight  cold ;  but  that  I  muat  expect,  aa  Tcry  heary  dews  fsll  at 
night,  and  the  ann  ia  rery  oppressire  ny  day.  I  forgot  to  tell  tou 
that  we  hare  taken  a  great  msnjr  big  guns  fhnn  them.  They  had 
100.  Just  fancy  the  n<rfse  of  100  guns ;  then  ours  and  the  French 
besidea.  Bdiere  me,  I  shall  nerer  forget  the  aoth  day  of  September 
1854.    I  hope  the  people  of  England  who  ooonplained  of  our  debiy 
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and  ascended  the  hill  under  lach  a  mnrderons 
fire,  had  no  less  than  987  brave  fellows  strack 
down,  either  killed  or  wounded ;  the  2d  division, 
498 ;  and  the  1st  division,  439  ;  while  the  3d, 
the  4th,  and  the  cavalry  division,  the  engineers, 
and  the  artillery,  had  less  than  100  killed  and 
wounded  altogether.  The  7th,  19th,  23d,  33d, 
77th,  and  88th  regiments,  together  with  the 
second  battahon  of  the  Rifle  Brigade,  forming 
collectively  the  light  division,  suffered  unequally 
among  themselves,  according  to  the  particular 
points  at  which  they  were  called  upon  to  bear  the 
awful  storm  of  ball  and  bullet ;  the  7th,  19th,  23d, 
and  33d,  each  lost  more  than  200  of  its  number 
— ^a  fearM  gap ;  the  77th,  88th,  and  Rifles,  suffered 
less  severely. 

Painful  was  the  inquiry,  how  to  deal  with 
the  wounded.  Both  from  the  want  of  surgeons 
and  surgical  appliances,  and  the  dangers  of  an 
enemy's  country,  it  became  necessary  to  transport 
the  sick  to  other  shores,  after  a  hasty  attention 
to  some  of  the  more  uigent  cases.  Constantinople 
and  Scutari  were  the  places  chosen;  and  trying 
work  was  it,  to  surgeons  and  commissariat  oflSicers, 
to  convey  the  poor  fellows  down  to  the  beach.  It 
was  a  dreadful  oflice  to  walk  among  the  dead 
and  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  bury  the  one 
and  pick  up  the  other ;  for  many  old  Peninsular 
officers  averred  that  never,  excepting,  perhaps,  at 
the  battle  of  Talavera,  had  they  seen  so  many 
dead  and  wounded  bodies  around  one  spot  as  had 
fallen  near  the  redoubt  on  this  day:  especially 
Russians.  The  Allies  made  no  distinction  of  race 
or  creed ;  they  buried  men  of  all  the  four  nations, 
and  carried  wounded  men  of  all  the  four  nations 
to  Constantinople.  The  French  found  their  loss  to 
be  about  260  killed,  and  1100  wounded— equal  to 
about  two-thirds  of  the  number  lost  by  the  English. 
Their  arrangements  were,  however,  admirable ; 
they  had  covered  hospital-vans,  to  contain  ten  or 
twelve  wounded  men  each,  drawn  by  fine  mules. 
Three  French  steamers  conveyed  the  French 
wounded,  and  some  of  the  Russian  wounded,  to 
Constantinople.  A  soldier  in  the  38th  English 
regiment,  writing  two  days  after  the  battle,  said : 
*  We  were  employed  yesterday  burying  the  dead, 
and  have  been  at  it  all  this  morning,  but  we  have 
not  buried  half  of  them  yet  I  saw.  the  colonel, 
major,  and  three  other  oflicers,  lying  together  yes- 
terday, dead,  belonging  to  the  23d  Fusileers.*  All 
the  medical  oflScers  in  the  British  fleet,  excepting 
one  in  each  ship,  were  placed  by  Admiral  Dundas 
at  the  service  of  Lord  Raglan  in  this  trying  emer- 
gency;  all  the  boats,  together  with  600  seamen  and 
marines,  were  at  the  same  time  sent  to  assist  in 
carrying  off*  the  wounded.  This  was  an  arduous 
duty ;  for  the  spot  where  most  of  the  troops  had 
fallen  was  four  miles  distant  from  the  beach  where 
the  boats  waited  to  receive  them ;  but  the  marines 
and  seamen  worked  unremittingly  in  this  dis- 
tressing service.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  while 
adverting  at  a  subsequent  period  to  the  aid  afforded 
by  the  fleets  to  the  armies,  said :  '  After  the  battle 


of  the  Alma^  when  heaps  of  our  wounded  lay  on 
the  field  for  miles,  and  when  the  means  for  con- 
veying them  were  not  sufllcient)  the  navy  assisted 
to  bring  them  to  the  ships,  and  treated  those 
soldiers,  during  their  passage  in  the  ships  to  the 
hospitals,  with  that  same  tenderness  which  has 
distinguished  them  towards  their  comrades  in 
cases  of  cholera,  attending  upon  them  with  an 
interest  and  a  kindness  which  reflects  immortal 
honour  on  the  service.'  The  boats  and  seamen 
were  employed  on  the  21st  and  two  following  days 
in  this  service.:  the  Vulcan  and  the  Andei  sailed 
on  the  22d  with  800  wounded  soldiers ;  and  the 
Orinoco  and  Columbo  on  the  23d  witli  900.  The 
Avon  transport  took  chai^ge  of  several  hundred 
wounded  Russians  to  Odessa.  Nothing  can  better 
shew  the  gallant  and  kindly  spirit  which  dictated 
this  latter  proceeding  than  Admiral  Dundas's 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Odessa.* 

But  the  lamentations  for  the  dead  and  wounded 
could  not  drown  the  spirit  which  rejoiced  that  the 
victory  at  the  Alma  had  been  won.     When  the 
first  dispatch  concerning  it  reached  England,  great 
were  the  excitement  and  delight.    The  Minister  at 
War  sent  copies  of  the  dispatch  to  the  London 
newspapers  for  publication ;  guns  were  fired,  and 
bonfires  lighted;  the  tenants  on  the  Raglan  estate 
assembled  to  do  honour  to  the  name  of  the  military 
commander ;  the  news-rooms  and  places  of  pubhc 
resort  were  crowded;  the  managers  of  the  theatres 
became  warlike   for  a  few  moments;   the  lord 
mayor  announced  the  victory,  first  at  Uie  sheriff's 
inaugural  dinner,  within  a  few  minutes  after  the 
arrival  of  the  dispatch,  and  then  to  an  assembled 
multitude  outside  the  Royal  Exchange,  in  confor- 
mity with  an  ancient  custom ;  and,  on  the  following 
day,  being  Sunday,  clergymen  touched  on  the  topic 
from  the  pulpit.    Soon  afterwards,  when  the  zmnes 
of  the  officers  engaged  became  familiarly  psflKd 
from  lip  to  lip,  the  old  Etonians  pointed  proudly 
to  the  names  of  those  who  had  once  sat  on  the 
forms   of  the   celebrated   school ;    Ilairow    and 
Rugby,  Winchester  and  Westminster,  roused  hy 
the  occasion,  sought  to  shew  that  they  also  had 
claims  to  partake  in  the  glory  of  the  victors  at  the 
Alma;  while  classical  students,  catching  an  idesk 
from  the  collegiate  usage  of  the  word  '  Alma^*  senl^ 

«  *  Britannia,  offiU  Kaieha,  SepUmber  26. 

Sir— I  have  the  honour  to  inform  yonr  EzceUmey  that,  in  conte' 
qoence  of  the  adranoe  on  Sebastopol  of  the  Allied  anaiee  after  tb0 
hattle  of  the  Alma  on  the  20th  inst.,  a  number  of  woanded  Rnarian 
officers  and  toldiers  were  left  in  the  rear,  in  the  smaU  villages  near 
the  places  where  they  had  fallen;  and  by  the  re<iaest  of  hU 
Exoelleiiey  General  Lord  lUglan,  I  have  ooUeeted  at  many  as  I 
could  (about  840). 

In  d^er  to  shorten  the  sufferings  of  these  gallant  aoldieri,  which 
a  long  sea-Toyage  must  necessarily  inorease,  I  have  aeat  tbem  to 
Odessa,  rather  than  to  Constantinople,  the  diitancs  to  tlie  former 
being  BO  much  leas. 

Commander  Sogers  of  the  Royal  Kary  has  dharge  of  then,  vaAet 
a  flag  of  truoe,  and  I  trust  your  Excellency  will,  in  the  east 
feeling  of  humanity,  receive  and  oonsider  them  aa  non-«nnbatnt> 
until  regnUrly  exchanged,  granting  to  the  officer  in  charge  aa 
acknowledgment  of  the  number  and  grades  of  the  pciMun 
delitered  oTer  by  him  to  your  Exoellenoy.—I  bore,  Au» 

J.  W.  D.  DUMDAS, 

Vice-admiral  Md  Oommaadflr-ia-cUct 
Eii  SxcMmey  ih»  Aid^-^^Oamp 
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fcnps  of  Latinitj  to  the  newspapers.*  And  then, 
when  it  was  found  that  imperfect  organisation 
had  left  our  gallant  fellows  ill  provided  with  those 
neoessaries  and  comforts  which  they  so  richly 
deserved,  large-hearted  kindness  was  exhibited 
on  a  80^0  rarely  paralleled  in  any  other  age  or 
coontry.  How  this  kindness  made  itself  manifest, 
and  how  it  happened  that  the  miseries  to  be 
relieved  became  so  severe,  a  fature  Chapter  will 
tell.  Although  a  period  of  five  weeks  elapsed 
before  tho  army  received  from  the  Queen  a 
recognition  of  its  distinguished  services ;  yet  when 
it  did  arrive^  the  terms  employed  wci*e  grateful  to 
the  hearts  of  men  who  had  so  bled  and  suficrod.f 
And  when  the  Sovereign  expressed  a  hope  that 
'such  of  her  subjects  as  have  been  plunged  in  grief 
by  the  loss  of  relatives,  will  find  some  consolation 
in  the  reflection  that  those  who  have  not  survived 
to  share  in  the  triumph  of  their  comrades  have 
flillen  in  a  just  cause,  and  that  their  names  will 
henceforth  be  inscribed  in  the  annals  of  their 
country's  glory* — all  felt  that  the  hope  was  well 
founded. 

An  attempt  was  made  some  time  after  the  news 
of  the  battle  of  tho  Alma  had  reached  the  Russian 
capital,  to  lessen  the  disgrace  of  their  countr3rmcn 
and  the  glory  of  the  Allies,  in  connection  with  that 
encounter.  The  government  organ,  the  Journal  de 
Si  Petenburg,  commenting  on  tho  estimates  of 
numbers  made  by  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal  St 
Amaud,  asserted  that  those  estimates  were  exagge- 
rated ;  that  the  Russian  infantry  comprised  only 
forty-two  and  a  half  battalions,  equal  to  30,000 
men ;  that  the  cavalry  consisted  only  of  sixteen 
regular  squadrons  and  eleven  sotnias  of  Cossacks, 
together  about  3000;  that  the  fighting-men  were 
thus  only  33,000;  that  the  Allies  had  nearly 
70,000 ;  that  the  Russian  artillery  did  not  exceed 
eighty-four  guns ;  and  that  the  batteries  were  less 
formidable  and  numerous  than  had  been  repre- 
sented. The  Russians  acknowledged  that  Generals 
Goguinoff  and  Stchelkmioif  had  been  wounded  and 
taken  prisoners.  The  ratio  of  losses  was  disputed. 
This  was  a  subject  on  which  the  Russians  felt  sore ; 
for  Prince  Menchikofif  had  asserted  in  a  disj)atch 

•  I.V  ALMAM  FLUVIUM 

TXCTOUA  CmCSXTA  JLD.  XII.  CAI..  OCTOB.  A.  8.  CIOCCCLIV. 
NOBIUTATUU. 

Mater  n,  Alma,  necLi ;  partae  aed  sanguine  noetro 
FaeLi  tu  nntriz,  Almaqae  Mater  eris. 

f '  The  patienee  with  which  the  regimental  officers  and  men  bore, 
vithoot  a  mnrmor,  the  nnosoal  privations  to  which  they  were 
■iiciBsarily  snltjccted  after  they  landed  in  the  Crimea,  has  elicited 
Her  MaOeaty*s  warmest  sympathy  and  anproval.  Their  suffering:) 
from  rtisease  beftnre  that  time  were  sneh  as  might  hare  subdued 
the  ardour  of  less  gallant  troops,  hut  hare  in  their  case  only  proved 
tbst  In  the  hour  of  battle  they  remember  nothing  but  the  call  of 
4stT. 

Her  Mi^estj  feds  additional  pleasure  in  thus  recognising  tho 
BdMe  daring  of  her  soldiers,  and  sympathising  in  their  rictory, 
vhan  she  refleeta  that  that  ooorago  has  been  erineed,  and  those 
Itlamphs  won,  side  by  side  with  the  troops  of  a  nation  whose  valour 
tkt  British  army  has  in  former  times  admired  and  respected  in 
kittle  eombat,  but  whleh  It  has  now,  for  tho  first  time,  tested  in 
tkt  gCBerofis  rlyalrr  of  an  intimate  brotherhood  in  arms.  Her 
l^Mty  tmeis  that  the  blood  of  the  two  nations,  so  profuwly  shed 
« the  banks  of  the  Abna— a  subject  of  deep  regret  to  herself  and 
hsr  people— may  consecrate  an  alliance  which  shall  endure  for  the 
Vmn  of  fbtore  geneimtiona,  when  the  remembrance  of  this  batUe- 
Idd  k  hallowed  bj  gratitode  for  the  consequences,  as  well  as  the 
glories  of  Tktory.' 


to  the  emperor,  that  he  could  hold  the  heights  of 
Alma  against  100,000  men  for  three  weeks ;  and 
it  was  generally  helieved  among  the  Russian 
officers  impossihle  for  the  AUies  to  force  a  line  of 
heights  so  intrenched,  armed,  and  defended :  even 
ladies  ft'om  Sebastopol,  it  was  reported,  came  out 
to  view  the  battle  from  the  heights,  as  though  the 
result  would  be  a  certain  and  speedy  repulse  of 
the  enemy  wjio  had  dared  to  invade  tho  czar's 
dominions;  and  yet  this  enemy  mastered  tho 
entire  position  in  less  than  four  hours.  Marshal 
St  Amaud,  in  his  dispatch  relating  to  the  battle, 
said :  '  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  estimate  the  loss  of 
the  Russian  army ;  but  it  must  be  considerable,  if 
we  may  judge  by  the  killed  and  wounded  that 
they  could  not  take  off,  and  who  remained  in  our 
hands :  in  the  ravines  of  the  Alma,  on  the  plateau 
in  front,  and  on  the  ground  forming  the  position 
taken  from  tho  enemy  by  the  English  troops,  the 
earth  is  strewn  with  more  than  10,000  muskets, 
haversacks,  and  other  articles  of  equipment'  In 
another  place,  ho  states  that  the  Russians  lost 
5000  or  6000  men ;  while  in  a  third  occurs  this 
passage :  '  The  field  of  battle  is  covered  with 
their  dead,  and  our  field-hospitals  are  full  of  their 
wounded  ;  we  have  counted  a  proportion  of  seven 
Russian  dead  bodies  for  one  French.'  The  Russian 
journalist,  commenting  on  certain  discrepancies  in 
these  evidently  hasty  estimates,  asserts  that  the 
English  lost  3000,  and  the  French  1800 ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  real  Russian  loss  is  not 
mentioned.  The  official  organ  acknowledges  that 
the  Allies  attended  humanely  to  the  wounded 
Russians  whom  Menchikoff  left  behind  ;  but  that, 
as  the  deficiency  of  surgeons  in  the  English  army 
was  pubUcly  notorious,  the  Enghsh  wounded  would 
naturally  have  the  preference,  and  that  hence  large 
numbers  of  the  Russians  were  wholly  neglected. 
*  Another  very  sad  testimony  to  the  httle  care 
bestowed  on  our  wounded  is  the  state  of  sufiering 
and  exhaustion  those  were  in  who  were  landed  at 
Odessa  by  the  English  steamer  on  the  -^^  of 
September,  353  in  number.  Having  been  carried, 
after  the  combat,  to  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  they 
remained  there  for  six  days  without  shelter,  almost 
without  help ;  a  few  of  them  only  had  their  wounds 
dressed,  and  even  tlien  with  hay  and  straw  instead 
of  lint,  which  could  but  render  their  state  worse. 
Wlicn,  therefore,  they  arrived  at  Odessa,  almost 
all  the  wounds  presented  symptoms  of  gangrene  ; 
and  by  Jj^^,  thirty-one  of  the  number  had 
already  succumbed.'  An  attempt  might  possibly 
be  ma!de  by  Englishmen  to  dispute  the  correctness . 
of  this  latter  statement,  were  it  not  that  our  own 
wounded  soldiers,  at  that  very  time,  were  being 
conveyed  to  Constantinople  under  circumstances  of 
the  most  deplorable  misery. 

One  curious  item  in  this  Russian  conmfient  on 
the  battle  of  the  Alma  bore  relation  to  the  alleged 
capture  of  Prince  Menchikofifs  carriage.  Such  a 
capture  was  distinctly  mentioned  in  many  English 
and  French  accounts  of  the  battle.  One  officer 
wrote  that  the  carriage  was  left  behind  on  the 
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heights;  that  it  contained  boxes  and  portmanteaus 
full  of  splendid  uniforms,  arms,  watches,  jewellery, 
and  other  valuables  ;  and  that  the  carriage  further 
contained  that  which  is  an  unusual  accompani- 
ment of  a  military  officer*s  equipment — a  pair 
of  white  satin  slippers.  Another  stated,  that  the 
prince's  carriage  and  coachman  were  taken ;  that 
the  former  was  sent  to  Constantinople,  and 
publicly  exhibited  at  Tophan6;  and  that  in  the 
carriage  were  found  documents  explaining  the  full 
particulars  of  the  English  army,  its  strength,  <fec., 
shewing  that  there  must  have  been  spies  in 
the  Allied  camp.  Marshal  St  Arnaud  was  still 
more  definite  in  his  dispatch  :  *  My  tent  is  on  the 
very  spot  where  that  of  Prince  Mcnchikoff  stood  in 
the  morning,  and  who  thought  himself  so  sure 
of  beating  us  that  he  left  his  carriage  there;  I 
have  taken  possession  of  it,  with  his  pocket-book 
and  correspondence,  and  shall  take  advantage  of 
the  valuable  information  it  contains.'  On  these 
statements  the  Ru^ian  comment  was  as  follows : — 
*  Prince  MenchikofF  lost  no  carriage,  nor  any  cor- 
respondence belonging  to  him.  Every  equipage 
belonging  to  head-quarters  had  been  previously 
taken  to  a  place  of  safety.  The  only  capture  that 
could,  therefore,  have  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
hands  was  a  clerk  attached  to  head-quarters,  who 
left  Sebastopol  on  the  very  day  of  the  battle  to 
rejoin  the  prince ;  this  clerk  was  the  bearer  of 
a  certain  number  of  route-papers  in  blank,  and 
a  few  other  papers  of  no  great  importance. 
Nothing  has  been  known  hitherto  respecting  his 
fate;  the  probability  therefore  is,  that  it  is  his 
capture  that  has  occasioned  the  mistake.' 

Proper  as  it  may  be  to  attend  to  arguments 
on  both  sides  of  any  disputed  question,  there  is 
an  inequality  in  the  testimony  above  adduced, 
owing  to  the  disregard  of  truth  fullness  on  the  part 
of  those  officially  engaged  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment in  public  affairs.  It  was  a  strong  assertion 
for  a  British  prime-minister  to  make,**^  that  the 
Russian  diplomatists  in  1853-4  had  '  exhausted 
every  modification  of  untinith,  concealment,  and 
evasion,  and  ended  with  assertions  of  positive 
falsehood ; '  but  support  was  given  to  the  accusa- 
tion by  numberless  incidents  during  the  war — 
insomuch  that  Western  Europe  remained  in  a 
state  of  painftil  suspense  whether  to  believe  or 
disbelieve  Russian  asseverations. 
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A  question  for  grave  discussion  arose  among  the 
Allied  commanders  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma. 
The  strongly  fortified  port  of  Sebastopol  being 
that  which,  if  conquered,  would  give  the  Allies  a 
virtual  command  of  the  Crimea,  the  problem  to 
be  solved  was — ^how  best  to  insure  that  conquest ; 
whether  to  advance  southward  to  the  formidable 

•See  p.  71. 
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heights  on  the  northern  side  of  Sebastopol  Har- 
bour ;  or  to  advance  by  another  route,  round  the 
inner  aqglo  of  the  harbour,  and  assail  the  town 
on  the  south.  The  decision  was  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  line  of  retreat  the  Russians  had 
taken,  and  by  the  tactics  they  might  have  been 
adopting  at  and  near  Sebastopol. 

Concerning  the  retreat,  the  Russian  official 
papers  of  course  made  the  best  of  it  In  Prince 
MenchikofiTs  dispatch  relating  to  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  he  stated  that,  seeing  the  Alhed  armies  and 
fleets  too  powerful  for  him  to  contend  against^  he 
withdrew  across  the  river  Katcha  on  the  evening  of 
the  20th,  and  took  up  a  position  before  Sebastopol 
on  the  21st,  preparing  to  offer  a  warm  oppouticm  to 
the  enemy.  Other  accounts  support  this ;  with  the 
addition  that  the  Russians,  during  their  retreat, 
burned  such  villages  and  hamlets  as  lay  in  their 
way,  that  nothing  but  desolation  might  be  left 
to  meet  the  eye  of  their  opponents.  Another 
Russian  dispatch  stated,  that  after  Menchikoff  had 
reached  the  northern  shore  of  Sebastopol  Harbour, 
wishing  to  bring  his  troops  into  order,  and 
replenish  their  stock  of  ammunition  and  provi- 
sions, he  crossed  over  by  the  bridge  of  Inkermann 
on  the  21st,  and  entered  Sebastopol,  where  he 
remained  three  days.  An  advanced-guard,  sent 
out  towards  the  Katcha,  under  Lieutenant-general 
Kirikoff,  having  ascertained  some  particulars  con- 
cerning the  movements  of  the  English  and  French, 
the  prince  resolved  on  making  a  movement 
towai*ds  Baktch^rai,  about  twenty-four  miles 
north-east  of  Sebastopol,  as  a  means  of  checking 
any  advance  of  the  Allies  towards  the  centre  of 
the  Crimea,  and  as  a  means,  also,  of  commanding 
the  high  road  from  Simferopol,  by  which  impor- 
tant route  all  suppUes  were  brought  from  the 
mainland.  Accordingly,  on  the  24th,  leaving  at 
Sebastopol  about  eight  battalions,  together  with  the 
sailors  and  marines  of  the  fleet,  he  departed  with 
the  rest  of  his  army,  including  all  the  artillery ;  in 
the  dead  of  the  night  he  crossed  the  Tchemaya, 
ascended  the  heights  to  a  place  called  Khutor 
Mackenzie  or  Mackenzie's  Farm,  and  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Belbek  at  a  point  about  half-way 
between  Sebastopol  and  Baktch^erai,  where  the  ^ 
high  road  crosses  that  river.  After  resting  here 
twenty-four  hours,  near  the  village  of  Otarkoi,  he 
continued  his  route  till  he  struck  the  Katcha  at 
a  point  about  three  miles  from  Baktcheserai : 
leaving  at  Otarkoi  a  reserve  of  troops  imder 
Major-general  Jabokritsky.  This  movement  was 
descril)ed  in  the  dispatch  as  having  three  objects 
— ^to  obtain  provisions  which  were  on  the  road 
from  Perekop  to  Simferopol ;  to  obtain  reinforce- 
ments from  Kertch  under  General  Khomoutoff; 
and  to  attack  the  Enghsh  and  French  on  their 
rear  and  left  flank,  in  the  event  of  their  marching 
to  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol. 

The  particulars  of  this  movement  were  not 
known  to  the  Allies  at  the  time.  The  direction 
in  which  Menchikoff  had  retreated  from  the  Alma 
could  only  be  surmised,  although  there  could  be 
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on  the  mareh  to  Behaittopol,  Touching  tho  sinking 
of  the  ships,  the  truth  of  the  statement  was  soon 
made  manife.si.  Captiiin  Drummond,  cxsmn'iiing 
the  mouth  of  Scbaatopol  Harbour  on  the  morning 
of  tho  24th,  found  that  the  ships  were  snnk^  the 
lower  mast*liead3  just  appearing  above  water ;  and 
that  the  whole  passage  was  tlius  closed,  except 
a  l^ulall  gpace  near  a  ihoal  off  the  north  battery. 
The  i'hipa  thus  sacrificed  comprised  one  of 
li50  guns,  two  of  fc)4,  two  of  BO,  and  two  of  40* 
Unexampletlj  perhapsj  was  aucli  a  proceeding ;  hut 
it  was  most  eflectual  in  reference  to  its  immediate 
object,  for  it  rendered  imposj^iblo  any  entry  of 
hostile  ships  into  tlie  harbour.  Captain  Drummotid 
at  the  ?ame  time  ascertaineil  that  there  wci'e  two 
strong  bf>om3  inside  tlio  line  of  sunken  ships ;  that 
eight  sail-of-the-line  were  moored  cast  and  wcist 
just  within  the  Ux^ms ;  m\*X  that  three  of  these 
shifts  had  been  heeled  over,  to  give  their  guns 
elevation  mi  flic  tent  to  sweep  over  the  iMid  noith* 
ward  of  the  liarlKjun  The  AllictI  soldiers  ware 
mueli  astonished  at  this  sinking  of  the  ships  ;  but 
the  seamen  were  more  thau  astonish ed^t  damped 
their  ho|>cA  of  coming  to  close  quarters  with  the 
enemy's  fleet. 

These  items  of  information^  piiik^Hl  n|*  Jty  the 
fleets,  reached  St  Arnaud  and  Raglan  in  due  course, 
and  had  tJie  effect  of  modifying  very  considerably 
tUe  plana  of  the  gcnei*alst  In  tho  1Aimt  instance, 
the  Eouth^vard  march  was  resumed ^  from  the 
Alma  to  the  Katchaj  with  an  intent  to  ajjproacli 
the  northern  side  of  Sei>astopol :  a  deviation  from 
this  manoeuvre  w^aa  not  contemplated  until  a  day 
or  tw^o  afterwards. 

After  the  terrible  battle  on  the  20th,  the  French 
weixj  ready  to  move  before  the  EngUsU — as  was 
the  case,  indeed,  in  most  of  the  operations,  on 
iic fount  of  the  imperfect  ot^nisation  of  nmny 
departnienta  in  the  British  army.  The  Frenell 
removed  all  tlieir  wounded  to  their  ships  in  a  few 
UourSj  and  Ei  Arnaud  proposed  to  march  the 
next  day :  this,  however.  Lord  Ragbm  decline<l, 
on  account,  probably,  of  the  lanientalde  deticieney 
in  Ids  means  of  providing  for  the  wounded.  It  is 
difltcult  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  two  niomen- 
tons  days  thus  lost  \  bad  the  Allicii  procec*ied 
at  once  to  Hel>astoiTol,  while  the  liussians  were 
disordered  and  dispirited,  the  wliole  aspect  of 
the  campaign  miglit  liave  bei^u  changed  i  and 
if  the  French  chafed  a  little  at  the  inaction  thus 
forced  upon  them  by  their  ally,  tliey  might  justly 
be  pardoned.  On  the  evening  of  tho  2(Uh,  on  the 
whole  of  the  2 1st  and  22d,  were  the  British^ — 
bandsmen,  soldiers  who  Imd  not  been  much 
engaged  during  the  fight,  sailon^  and  marines'— 
employed  in  burying  dead  British  and  Russia ub, 
and  in  conveying  wounded  BritiFli  and  Riis£;iani» 
down  to  the  beach;  and  even  then,  distressing 
as  it  must  hare  been  to  tbo  kind  heart  of  Lord 
Haglan,  numbers  of  womided  Russians  were  left 
behind  on  the  bills — ^the  necessity  for  inarching 
being  now  extreme.  The  surgeona  worketl  night 
and  day,  amputating  shatteretl  limbs  and  binding 
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up  wounds.  Tho  wounds  were  such  as  are  only 
to  be  seen  on  a  battle-field.  One  of  tho  surgeons, 
writing  concerning  the  *  pluck  *  of  the  British 
soldiers  at  the  Alma,  said :  *  They  laugh  at  pain, 
and  will  scarcely  submit  to  die.  It  is  perfectly 
marvellous — this  triumph  of  mind  over  body.  If 
a  limb  were  torn  ofif  or  crushed  at  home,  you 
would  have  them  brought  in  fainting,  and  in  a 
state  of  dreadful  collapse ;  here  they  come  with 
a  dangling  arm,  or  a  riddled  elbow,  and  it  *s  "Now, 
doctor,  be  quick,  if  you  please — I*m  not  done  for 
so  bad  but  I  can  get  away  back  and  see  !*'  And 
many  of  these  brave  fellows,  with  a  lump  of  tow 
wrung  out  of  cold  water  wrapped  round  their 
stumps,  crawled  to  the  rear  of  the  fight,  and  with 
shells  bursting  round  them,  and  balls  tearing  up 
sods  at  their  feet,  watched  the  progress  of  tho 
battle.    I  tell  you  as  a  solemn  truth  that  I  took 

off  the  foot  of  an  officer,  Captain ,  who  insisted 

on  being  helped  on  his  horse  again,  and  declared 
that  he  could  fight  now  that  his  "  foot  was 
dressed!"'  The  surgeons  attended  the  Russians, 
too,  on  the  21st ;  but  700  of  these  miserable  relics 
of  Menchikoff's  army  still  remained  where  they  had 
fallen,  and  where  they  had  lain  sixty  long  hours, 
the  victims  of  unsi)eakable  suffering  and  privation. 
That  the  poor  fellows  might  not  actually  rot  to 
death  where  they  lay,  Lord  Raglan,  on  the  eve  of 
his  departure,  sent  to  a  village  up  the  valley,  to 
entreat  the  Tatar  inhabitants  to  render  what 
assistance  they  could  to  the  wounded  Russians. 
In  order  to  attend  to  their  wounds,  Dr  Thomson, 
of  the  44th  regiment,  and  his  servant,  were  left 
behind.  Seldom,  perhaps,  during  war  has  there 
been  a  position  more  peculiar  and  more  honour- 
able than  that  in  which  this  medical  ofiicer  was 
thus  placed ;  cast  adrift,  as  it  were,  undefended  and 
unarmed,  in  an  enemy's  country,  solely  to  render 
succour  to  that  enemy's  wounded  troops ;  he  was 
provided  with  a  flag  of  truce,  and  with  a  small 
store  of  provisions  and  medicines.  A  wounded 
Russian  ofiicer  addressed  the  men  who  were  lying 
around,  explaining  the  mission  of  Dr  Thomson,  and 
his  claim  upon  their  good-will ;  and  thus  did  the 
surgeon  remain  among  the  prostrate  gray-coated 
occupants  of  the  bloody  field,  with  nothing  above 
him  but- the  sky,  and  nothing  to  cheer  him  but 
tlio  thought  that  he  was  nobly  fulfilling  a  duty 
suggested  by  the  humanity  of  his  commander. 
His  career,  alas  !  was  soon  ended  ;  cholera  carried 
off  Dr  Thomson  soon  after  he  had  rejoined  the 
army  at  Balaklava. 

In  early  mom  on  the  23d,  the  Allied  armies 
took  leave  of  the  Alma,  a  name  never  thereaftef 
to  be  forgotten.  The  French,  up  and  ready  before 
the  English,  assembled  to  the  sound  of  drum 
and  trumpet^  and  began  their  march  southward  to 
the  river  Katcha,  distant  about  seven  miles.  The 
British  had  not  all  in  readiness  until  eight  o'clock, 
at  which  hour  they  started.  The  fleet  out  at  sea, 
too,  made  a  parallel  advance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Alma  to  that  of  the  Katcha,  continuing  to 
maintain  its  character  as  a  support  to  the  united 


army.    The  route  was  barren  and  uninteresting^ 
over  hills  or  hillocks  which  presented  little  but 
thistles  ;  but  when  the  river  was  approached,  the 
ground  declined  gently  to  the  stream,  and  the 
banks  were  seen  to  be  fringed  with  trees  and 
luxurious  verdure,  vineyards,  and  gardens,  dotted 
here  and  there  with  wMto  cottages.    Crossing  this 
river,   the  small  village  of  Eskel  was  readied, 
deserted,  but  afibrding  a  little  Ibdder  for  the  horses. 
There  were  sad  evidences  that  the  inhabitants 
had  hastily  withdrawn,  and  that  the  Coottcks  of 
the  retreating  Russian  army  had  ransacked  and 
pilhiged  everything  which  tempted  their  cupidity. 
A  short  day's  work  was  this.    The  armies  rested 
for  the  night  near  the  village,  the  French  onder 
tents,  and  the  British  under  none — our  tents  were 
uselessly  stowed  away  on  board  ship,  instead  of 
being  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time.    The 
1st,  3d,  and  light  British  diWsions  bivouacked  on 
the  heights  south  of  the  river ;  while  the  2d  and 
4lh  divisions  took  up  a  resting-place  on  the  side 
of  the  hills  close  to  the  river,  Lord  Raglan  occupy- 
ing the  best  house  in  the  village.     The  French 
encamped  at  the  village  of  Mamaschai,  about  a 
mile  lower  down  the  stream.    On  that  same  day, 
the  Himalaya,  conveying  a  portion  of  the  Scots 
Qrcys  to  the  scene  of  war,  witnessed  first  the 
sinking  of  the  Russian   ships  at  the  mouth  of 
Sebastopol  harbour,  and  then  the  march  of  the 
Allied  armies  over  the  liills  from  the  Alma  to  the 
Katcha.    Tho  majestic  steamer  anchored  off  the 
mouth  of  the  last-named  river,  and  landed  the 
cavalry,  wliich  at  once  joined  Lord  Raglan's  anny. 
This  vessel  shared  with  the  Agamemnon  the  admi- 
ration— almost  the  affection— -of  the  whole  fleet 
'  Though  tho  Himalaya^  wrote  one  of  tho  seamen, 
'  was  the  largest  ship,  Captain  Killock  handled  her 
as  if  she  was  a  small  boat;  he  even  offered  to 
beach  the  Himalaya  gently,  so  as  to  lower  the 
horses  into  the  sea,  and  then  let  them  walk  on 
shore  ;  but  this  was  declined.' 

On  the  24th  of  September,  Prince  Menchikoff 
determined  on  his  flank-movement  from  Sebastopol 
to  Baktch^serai.  On  the  24th  of  September,  Lord 
Raglan  and  Marshal  St  Amaud  determined  on 
their  flank-movement  from  the  ICatcha  and  the 
Belbek  to  Balaklava.  It  was  the  most  remarkable 
day  for  strategy,  perhaps,  throughout  tho  war;  each 
army  was  ignorant  of  the  movement  of  the  other, 
each  attempted  to  frustrate  the  supposed  plans 
of  the  other,  and  each  would  necessarily  cross  the 
path  of  the  other,  at  some  point  near  Khutor  / 
Mackenzie—^  name  derived  from  a  Scotch  admiral  ' 
in  the  Russian  service,  who  had  made  at  this  spot  / 
a  plantation  for  trees  for  the  imperial  navy,  uid 
had  built  a  guard-house  for  a  few  soldiers  to  watch 
the  plantation.  As  the  Russian  movement  has 
been  explained  by  the  terms  of  Prince  Menchikoff's 
dispatch,  so  may  we  look  to  the  Allied  conunanden 
for  the  best  account  of  the  motives  which  led  to 
their  own  movement.  Lord  Raglan's  dispatch 
stated  that,  when  the  Allies  reached  the  Beibdc 
on  the  24th,  from  the  Katcha^  it  was  foond  that 
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the  enemy  had  established  a  work  which  com- 
muded  the  entrance  to  the  first-named  river, 
ud  debarred  ita  use  for  the  disembarkation 
of  troops,  provisions,  and  materials  of  war; 
'and  it  became  hence-  expedient  to  consider 
whether  the  lino  of  attack  upon  the  north  side 
dKnId  not  be  abandoned,  and  another  course  of 
operation  adopted.  It  having,  after  due  delibc- 
ntion,  been  determined  by  Marshal  St  Aniaud 
ud  myself  that  wo  should  relinquish  our  com- 
nmnication  with  the  Katcha,  and  the  hope  of 
citablishing  it  with  the  Belbck,  and  endc«avour,  by 
a  flank-march  to  tho  left,  to  go  round  Scbastopol 
and  leize  Dalaklava,  the  movement  was  com- 
menced on  tho  25tli.*  It  thus  appears  that  tho 
Allied  commandei*s  were  chiefly  induced  to  this 
step  by  the  difficulty  or  impossibiUty  of  obtaining 
their  indispensable  supplies  by  way  of  the  Katcha 
or  the  Bclbek.  Admiral  Hamelin,  in  a  dispatcli 
to  the  French  government,  dwells  rather  on  tlie 
closing  of  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  as  the  cause 
of  change  in  strategy.  It  had,  he  states,  been 
determined  that  the  armies  should  take  tho 
Mrthern  forts ;  while  the  fleets,  after  destroying 
the  booms,  should  enter  the  harbour,  and  assist 
I  the  army  in  battering  and  capturing  the  southern 
I  ^  of  the  town.  This  plan,  however,  having 
I  ^n  frustrated  by  tho  sinking  of  tho  ships,  *  the 
S>DCTals-in-chief  decided  upon  turning  Sebastopol 
^7  the  east,  and  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
I  »nUi  of  the  town,  after  they  had  placed  themselves 
^  communication  with  the  fleets  at  Balaklava, 
*nti  obtained  proWsions  and  munitions.'  Whether 
•'^'^tageous  or  not  in  other  respects,  and  apart 
from  the  boldness  and  brilliancy  which  charac- 
^?****^  the  manoeuvre,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  flank-movement  was  in  a  manner  forced 
°Pon  the  Allied  commanders  by  the  defensive 
'^^•ssian  arrangements  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Belbck 
*°^^  at  Sebastopol. 

The  flank-march  itself  may  bo  considered  to 

jj*^"e  commenced  at  the  Bclbek,  though  there  can 

^  "ttle  doubt  that  the  commanders  arranged  their 

pi*n  ^.)jj1q  yet  ^,„  t]jo  Katcha,  on  the  morning  of 

J^    24th.     The    Allies    were   on    that   moniing 

''^'^gthencd  by  the  arrival  of  the  Scots  Greys, 

*?)    ^iifantry  regiment,  and  SKiGO  French,  all   of 

^*^oixx  had  been   landed  at  tho  mouth  of  the 

*tcha.    The  sun's  heat  was  great  on  that  day, 

*^  the  troops  became  much  wearied  by  remaining 

.    P^sed  daring  the   forenoon.     About  mid-day, 


?^'^vcr,  they  moved  and  marched  to  the  Belbck, 

-J^^h  they  crossed  by  a  small  bridge,  near  tho 

f  ^e  of  the  same  name,  four  miles  from  the  sea. 

h"?!  "^^^^^^^S  *^®  southern  bank,  and  ascending  the 

I  »  the  officers  could  espy,  with  the  aid  of  their 

^^■««,   that  city  which   had   during  so   many 

■?^^ths  occupied    mens    thoughts — Sebastopol ; 

*^^h<m8e«  and  windows  were  distinctly  visible, 

^^t  four  miles  distant :   much  of  the  inter- 

▼cning  groimd  bemg  covered  with  trees  and  bmsh- 

T]^    Near  thia  bridge  the  armies  encamped 

^  the  nighty  lome  on  the  hills,  some  in  the 


hollows  between  the  hills,  and  the  oflicers  in 
the  village. 

The  morning  came :  tho  morning  of  a  day  dis- 
tinguished by  a  march,  since  become  as  celebrated 
as  the  battles  preceding  and  following  it ;  cele- 
brated not  for  its  lengtli,  but  for  its  boldness  and 
difSculty.  The  distance  iVom  Belbck  to  Balaklava, 
diflScult  to  measure  by  the  route  actually  adopted, 
does  not  exceed  fourteen  miles  in  a  straight  line; 
yet  was  the  flank-march  one  of  peril  and  trying 
responsibility.  Even  those  who  condemn  the 
Allied  governments  for  sending  too  small  a  mili- 
tary force,  ill  i)rovided  with  cavalry,  artillery, 
and  stores,  all  agree  in  admiring  the  energetic 
character  of  this  movement — a  movement  which 
changed  the  base  of  operations  from  the  west  to 
the  south  coast.  '  Such  a  change  could  only  have 
been  eflfected  while  a  steam-fleet  was  off  the  coast, 
and  could  re-open  its  communications  with  the 
army  as  soon  as  it  had  appeared  on  the  opposite 
side  of  Scbastopol;  this  daring  inca.sure  has 
demonstrated  one  of  tho  many  immense  advan- 
tages which  steam  confers  uiK)n  an  invading  force. 
The  flank-march  having  been  resolved  upon,  was 
executed  with  considerable  skill,  and  with  that 
determined  spirit  which  is  so  characteristic  of 
British  troops.  It  was  a  bold  and  ha/iirdous 
undertaking.  The  country  was  difficult  and 
unknown.  Thick  woods,  deep  ravines,  and  preci- 
pitous hills,  only  crossed  by  mountain-tracks, 
were  to  bo  traversed  by  the  army.  Had  the 
enemy  learned  our  intentions,  we  might  have 
been  exposed  to  the  most  fatal  disaster.'  * 

The  25th  was  indeed  a  day  to  be  remembered 
by  all  in  the  army;  for  two-thir<ls  of  the  distance, 
from  the  Belbek  to  the  Tcliernaya,  were  accom- 
l)lislie<l  on  this  day,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
complicated  diflficultios.  The  4th  division  was 
left  behind  until  the  following  day,  to  guard  tho 
rear  and  to  convoy  numerous  invalids  down  to 
the  ships;  but  all  the  rest  advanceil  south.  At 
fivQ  o'clock  in  the  moniing  they  set  forth.  Tho 
instmctions  issued  were  virtually  little  more 
than  this — *  Enter  the  forest  or  jungle  before 
you;  traverse  it  by  compass  S.S.E. ;  emerge  at 
the  other  margin  in  the  best  drder  you  can  ; 
and  rendezvous  near  Mackenzie's  Farm,  on  the 
Simferopol  and  Sebastopol  road.*  Every  ofticcr 
and  soldier  had  his  story  to  tell  how  tliis  daring 
scramble  >vas  effcctetl — ^now  diverging  too  far  to 
tho  west,  and  coming  in  dangerous  proximity  to 
Scbastopol ;  now  losing  the  track  altogether,  and 
dashing  through  a  labyrinth  of  trees  and  under- 
wood ;  now  hemmed  u])  in  a  i>athway,  where  a 
few  Russian  cavalrj-,  or  a  gun  or  two,  would  have 
made  sad  havoc  among  them.  In  some  places  the 
jungle  was  so  thick  that  the  men  could  hardly  see 
each  other ;  one  brigade  l)ecame  mixed  up  with 
another.  Guards  with  Highlanders,  Rifles  with 
soldiers  of  the  line,  in  an  apparently  inextricable 
mass  of  confusion  ;   each  man  threaded  a  path 
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as  best  lie  could,  and  many  thousand  infantry 
emerged  from  the  jungle  about  two  o'clock. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  occurred  the  most 
extraordinary  incident  in  this  extraordinary  march. 
Lord  Raglan  rode  at  the  head  of  the  British  army, 
the  French  and  Turks  being  at  some  distance  on 
the  flank.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  emerge  from 
the  wood  upon  the  high  road,  and  suddenly  found 
himself  close  to  a  portion  of  the  Russian  army ! 
The  two  lines  had  intersected.  The  opponent 
commanders  had  commenced  their  flank-marches 
nearly  at  the  same  time :  Mcnchikoff  haying  the 
start  by  a  few  hours — the  Allies  south-cast 
from  Belbck  towards  Balaklava,  the  Russians 
north-east  from  Sebastopol  towards  Simferopol ; 
each  planned  a  flank-march,  which  was  really 
cleverly  conceived ;  each  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  other's  movement ;  each  took  Mackenzie's 
Farm  in  the  line  of  route ;  and  the  two  encoun- 
tered at  this  spot.  Not  on  equal  terms,  however, 
for  the  van  of  the  British  came  upon  the  rear  of 
the  Russians ;  and  although  the  surprise  was 
perhaps  equal  on  both  sides,  the  terror  was  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  who  had  been  greatly 
dispirited  by  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  who  had 
formed  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  strength  of 
the  Allies.  A  few  cavalry  only,  Scots  Greys  and 
others,  were  near  Lord  Raglan  at  the  time ;  yet 
did  the  Russians,  entirely  ignorant  of  the  extent 
of  the  force  thus  suddenly  coming  upon  them,  lose 
all  presence  of  mind.  The  British  brought  a  few 
guns,  a  squadron  or  two,  and  a  battalion  of 
Rifles,  to  bear  on  tho  spot ;  a  volley  and  a  chaige 
followed;  and  the  Russians,  after  a  brief  stand, 
rushed  pell-mell  along  the  road  to  Simferopol, 
leaving  everj'thing  behind  that  might  have  impeded 
their  flight,  and  strewing  tlie  road  for  two  or 
three  miles  with  wagons,  carts,  tumbrils,  provisions, 
ammunition,  the  military-chest,  baggage,  officers' 
uniforms,  personal  ornaments,  and  a  countless 
array  of  miscellaneous  articles.  Some  portions 
of  this  captured  booty  were  placed  under  guard 
by  Lord  Raglan's  orders,  but  much  also  was  left 
as  a  prize  to  the  men — a  prize  which  not  a  little 
pleased  them  as  a  relief  from  the  laborious  work 
of  this  day.  *  Our  gunners,*  said  one  of  the 
artillery  officers,  *  got  hold  of  the  baggage  of  some 
general  officer  and  his  staff,  for  tliey  were  soon 
laden  with  embroidered  Imssar  jackets,  pelisses, 
and  garments  of  various  kinds;  they  also  got  a 
quantity  of  jewellery  and  watches ;  and  some, 
more  lucky  than  the  rest,  got  hold  of  the  general's 
luncheon-basket,  and  feasted  on  wild-boar,  washed 
down  with  champagne.' 

As  the  stragglers  came  up,  by  dozens  or  twenti^, 
a  halt  was  made  for  an  hour  or  two,  on  the  heights 
near  Mackenzie's  Farm.  This  farm  is  about  six 
miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Belbek  Bridge,  whence 
the  flank-march  had  commenced ;  and  another 
straight  Une  of  four  miles  marks  the  distance 
from  the  farm  to  Tchemaya  Bridge,  or  the 
Traktir  Bridge  over  the  Tchemaya,  on  the  way  to 
Balaklava ;  but  the  real  distances  traversed  by 


the  troops  were  much  greater,  and  the  necessity 
for  a    little    mid- day    repose    became    evident 
From  time  to  time,  the  right  flank  of  the  army- 
approached  so  near  the  eastern  end  of  Sebastopol, 
that  the  red-coats  must  unquestionably  have  been 
seen  fh)m  the  houses  and  public  buildings ;  yet 
not  the  smallest  attempt  was  made  to  check  the 
march.     From  evidence  afterwards  obtained,  it 
appears   certain   that   the   town   contained   few- 
troops  ;  troops  and  inhabitants  were  alike  in  & 
terror-stricken    state ;    and    it    remains   a   fiur 
problem,  whether  the  Allies  might  not,  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  or  the  early  mom  of  the  26th, 
have  forced  the  few  defences  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  harbour,  and  entered  SebastopoL     With  the 
uncertain  knowledge  possessed  by  the  Allies  at 
that  time,  however,   concerning  tlie  movements 
of  Menchikofi)   and  with  a  natural   anxiety  to 
estabUsh  a  line  of  conununication  with  the  fleet, 
such  a  venture  was  not  made ;  Balaklava,  and  not 
Sebastopol,  was  the  goal  towards  which  eyes  were 
on  that  day  turned.    When  the  men  had  rested 
for  awhile  on  the  heights.  Lord  Raglan  resumed 
his  march,  taking  the  steep  winding  road  from 
the  farm  down  to  the  Tchemaya.    On  the  banks 
of  that  river  he  rested  for  the  night :  he  and  his 
officers  being  so  completely  separated  from  their 
baggage,  which  was  far  in  the  rear,  that  a  dry 
ditch  served  as  a  bed  for  many  of  them.     During 
the  night,  the  baggage  and  stores  arrived,  as  well 
as  the  4th  division,  which  had  been  left  behind 
during  a  few  hours  as  a  rear-guard.     On  this 
day,  and  indeed  ever  since  leaving  the  Alma, 
officers  and  men  had  been  heavily  laden.     One 
officer  wrote :  *  Each  man  carries  everything  he 
possesses.  We  are  allowed  no  tents  and  no  baggage- 
wagons  ;  so  you  may  imagine  the  difficulty  and 
delay  in  moving  an  army  of  this  description.    At 
the  end  of  a  march,  each  man  is  glad  to  hunt 
for  wood,  fill  his  little  water-barrel — every  officer 
and  man  carries  one — cook  liis  rations,  Ue  down 
as  near  the  bivouac-fire  as  he  can,  and  get  to  sleep 
till  daylight,  should  he  be  fortunate  enough  not 
to  be  for  picket.'    And  in  relation  to  the  fourteen 
hours  of  incessant  exertion  on  the    memorable 
25th,  the  same  officer  described  the  position  of 
himself  and  his  men  when  their  water-barrels 
were  emptied  before  the  Tchemaya  was  reached. 
The  whole  truth  is  conveyed  in  these  few  words : 
*  1  M'Ould  gladly  have  given  my  last  guinea  for 
a  drink  of  pure  water  that  afternoon.' 

On  Tuesday,  the  2eth  of  September,  the 
British  army  arrived  from  Tchemaya  Bridge  at 
Balaklava — a  place  which  on  that  day  acquired 
a  £uropcan  reputation,  and  which  was  never  after- 
wards to  be  forgotten,  either  by  soldiers  or  readers. 
The  route  between  the  two  places  was  neariy 
south-west,  generally  on  an  ascent,  and  at  an 
average  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles  from 
SebastopoL  The  French  adopted  a  more  circuitous 
route,  and  did  not  reach  the  heights  southward  of 
Sebastopol  until  the  following  day,  having  encamped 
on  the  Mackenzie  heights  during  the  nights 
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the  map  wiO  show  that  a  fleet  otf 

Iho  KatcliU  ^^^oulii  be  valueless  tt> 

BakkUva  ;  it  Itccaiee  a  Tiiatter  uf 

ly  that  tlie  admirals  should   kuow 

nitiveoicfit^   and   s-huuld  stcain 

berBODt5se  from  the  oi^e  pusititin  to 

to  provide  »  new  hase  of  opetiitioDii. 

^ngcr  on  this  occaaiou  had  a  perilaus  duty 

^^-tlmt  of  gaUiiping  h*iek,  alone,  and  at 

ponph  B»  enemy**  couatry.     Lieutenant 

[  the  AffditumnoH,  reached  the  Tchemaya 

of  tlie  2^thj  ftt  ihc  same  time  as 


some  of  tlic  later  divisions  of  tho  army^  having 
conw  fiuni  Oil'  admiral  with  dispatches  f^ir  Loi-d 
Ka^jkn ;  he  iunnodiafely  nnd<?rtoub  to  rido  hack, 
and  fight  his  way  through  Ajreats  and  OosaackH, 
to  tli<3  Katcha,  He  did  so  ;  thi^  niosjiage  waj* 
ddivered  ;  am!  su  prompt  was  Sir  E^hntnid  Lyaiifl, 
tliat  Iho  steam-Hi'ut  appcare<i  oR'  the  month  of 
Balaklai'ft  harhtmr  at  tho  very  liour  when  tho 
arn»y  appeared  on  Balaklara  heights  i  each  greet eii 
the  otiitrj  in  a  positiua  utterly  new  to  byth* 

Tho  ^vhok'    of  the  dbtriet  anmnrl   Balaldava 
aud  Scliastopol  will  rcqiiii'e  a  detailed  de5cri|>tJoit 


MaKSOAIi  f*ft  AMVSAViK 


aon  ;   but  hofor©  cmcrhjg  uptm 

may  be   nseful  here  concerning 

or  ratber  a  rumour  and  an  event, 

iwitb  tho  clitdn^j;  days  ctf  Septemhej' — 
he  alleged  fall  of  Sebaatopol,  and  tho 
^tarshid  ^t  Aniaud. 

\  have  goveiaxmonts  and  newspaper  odit^^rs 
|e  completely  deceived  than  in  reference 
tuoiir  above  mentioned.  On  the  3tlth  of 
_witliin  a  few  hours  of  the  receipt  uf 
f  crtneeming  tlie  liattlc  of  llie  Alma, 
jT^iiing  ncwitpapers  contained  a  tcle- 
t  of  an  announcement  in  the  Vicrina 
'  Uic  same  morning — ^that  Sebastoi>ol 
iiat  a  Bteamer  hacl  bet?n  de&|iatcheil 
,  lo  CoHfeitantti*^>i4e  with  the  news ; 
ner  had  met  another  on  the  routes 


from  Constfiiitiuopk  to  Varna,  whtiucc  the  glorious 
announcement  was  transmitted  to  Omar  Faclia, 
who  in  Ms  turn  sent  it  to  Vienna,  from  which 
plaice  the  electrie-telegraph  conveyefl  it  to  Lomlon 
and  Paris.  London  vaa  in  a  fever  of  exeitement 
on  the  next  day,  Sunday  ;  and  this  exeitemont  wa8 
not  lesfiened  whcii,  on  the  Monday  mornhig^  tlie 
Turkish  ambassador  gave  official  iraiiortanco  to 
the  nmiour  by  tran knitting  to  the  newspapers, 
with  an  evident  impheation  of  his  own  belief  in 
the  matter,  the  information  he  had  received.* 


#  ♦  I'lu  ■  ■  Til  T 1-  i  * !  I  1 1 1 1  r  1  j  ^t  f  r  pv  r-?-o  sir 

fit   VlLl...     ,._.._ 


llie  »>mi}1iiiicntf  t^  the  edltof 

'  I  him  beT^wltb  a  tek<|T£|ih)c 

rrmn  IbeTurkiiili  UDlWfluiior 

■w.ih'lB  txmfkmnXkiti  of  Ibe  ftU 
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Paris  was  as  credulous  as  London ;  the  ministers 
believed  the  news,  and  fo^^va^ded  it  to  Boulogne 
to  the  emperor,  who  read  it  to  the  troops  encamped 
there.  At  Vienna,  Count  Buol  communicated  what 
ho  had  heard  to  the  French  ambassador,  who  in 
his  turn  transmitted  it  to  Paris  :  nay  more — Baron 
nUbner,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Paris,  was 
charged  by  Count  Buol  to  address  to  M.  Drouyn  de 
Lhuys  the  sincere  congratulations  of  the  Austrian 
cabinet  on  the  brilliaut  exploit.  Indeed  tho 
deception  was  most  complete,  nearly  all  parties  for 
a  time  accepting  the  news  as  true.  Day  after  day 
passed,  however,  without  further  details  ;  suspicions 
arose ;  and  at  length  the  ti-uth  flaslicd  upon  a 
disappointed  public,  that  the  announced  fall  of 
Sebastopol  was  utterly  untrue.  "Whether  the  Tatar 
or  the  telegraph  were  the  more  immediate  instru- 
ment of  deception,  there  arose  and  remained  an 
opinion  that  speculators  at  one  of  the  European 
bourses  or  stock  -  exchanges  had  planned  the 
fraud,  as  a  means  of  making  ])rofit  by  the  sudden 
rising  of  the  funds  which  always  follows  such 
announcements. 

The  death  of  Marshal  St  Arnaud  was  no  mere 
rumour;  it  was  a  stern  reality,  occun-ing  imme- 
diately after  tlie  flank-march  to  which  tho  Allied 
generals  attached  so  much  importance.  Born  in 
Paris  in  the  year  1801,  St  Arnaud  ww  yet  in 
middle  life  ;  but  he  had  seen  much  rough  Borvico, 
He  entered  the  Gardes  du  Corps  at  tho  ago  of 
fifteen  ;  and  next  served  ai  a  fiul>lieutOQant  in  the 
line.  After  a  few  years'  absence  from  the  army, 
he  re-entered  it  in  1831,  first  as  a  sub-Iioutonant^ 
and  then  as  lieutenant.  lie  was  engaged  under 
Marshal  Bugeaud  in  various  dutloi  during  tho 
early  years  of  Louis-Phihppe's  reign.  The  year 
1836  took  him  to  Algiers,  where  his  reputation 
was  chiefly  established.  As  a  captain,  he  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  siege  of  Constantina^  for 
which  he  was  rewarded  with  the  decoration  of  tho 
Legion  of  Honour.  After  engagement  in  many 
battles,  he  was  placed,  in  1840,  in  command  of  the 
18th  regiment  of  infantry  ;  which  he  left  some  time 
afterwards  to  join  the  Zouaves.  He  was  further 
raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  1842, 
colonel  in  1844,  and  major-general  in  1847,  inces- 
santly occupied  in  military  duties  of  various  kinds. 
In  1850,  he  attained  the  position  of  conmiandant 
of  the  province  of  Constantina,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  a  hot  contest  with  the  Rabyles.  Retuin- 
ing  to  France  in  tho  following  year,  after  fifteen 

firom  Bucharest,  under  date  ilx  p.m.,  September  30,  tho  following 
telegraphic  dispatch : — 

"  To-day,  at  noon,  a  Tatar  arrired  from  Constantinople  with 
dispatches  for  Omnr  Pacha ;  his  Hi^hncM  being  at  Silistrio,  the 
dispatches  had  to  be  forwarded  to  him  at  that  place.  The  Tatar 
announces  the  capture  of  Sebastopol :  18,000  Russians  were  killed 
and  wounded,  '22,000  made  prisoners;  Fort  Constantino  was 
destroyed,  and  other  forts,  mounting  200  gxms,  taken.  Of  the 
Russian  fleet,  six  sail-of-thc-line  were  sunk,  and  Prince  Mcnchikoff 
had  retired  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  with  the  remaining  rcssclfi, 
declaring  that  he  would  bum  them  if  the  attack  continued.  The 
Allied  commanders  had  gircn  him  six  hours  to  consider,  inviting 
him  at  the  same  time  to  surrender,  for  the  Mkc  of  humanity.  A 
French  general  and  three  Russian  generals,  all  wounded,  have 
arrived  at  Constantinople,  which  city  was  to  be  illuminated  for  ten 
days.  We  expect  to-morrow  the  official  report  of  the  above 
intclligenoe  Arom  Omar  Pacha." ' 


years  of  service  in  Africa^  he  was  appointed  to  a 
command  in  the  army  of  Paris.  Being  among  the 
small  number  of  distinguished  generals  who  aided 
Prince  Louis  Napoleon  to  overthrow  tlie  Fr^ch 
republic,  and  to  become  the  Emperor  Xapoleon  III, 
St  Arnaud  naturally  rose  in  high  favour  at  court  ] 
ho  was  made  Minister  at  War,  then  Marshal  of 
France,  then  Senator,  and  then  CommandeMn- 
chief  of  tho  French  army  in  the  East. 

Such  was  Marshal  St  Arnaud,  who,  on  the  29tli 
of  September,  sank  under  accumulated  bodily 
sufferings,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  Allies 
began  to  perceive  that  a  formal  siege  of  Sebastopol 
would  be  necessary.  The  declining  state  of  his 
health  had  long  been  known ;  indeed,  when  he 
left  Paris  to  join  the  army  in  the  East  his  streugtli 
was  already  broken ;  and  during  the  autumnal 
months  his  life  was  one  continued  struggle  against 
fate,  nis  determination  and  calnmess  were  a 
matter  of  astonishment  to  those  who,  being  near 
him,  were  aware  of  his  sufferings.  No  doubt  exists, 
however,  that  he  was  ftilly  aware  of  his  own 
condition ;  for  on  tho  12th  of  September,  when  on 
board  the  Viiio  de  Paris^  making  the  Toyage  from 
Varna  to  Eupatoria,  he  wroto  a  dispatch  to  the 
French  Minister  of  War,  in  which  he  said:  'My 
situation  in  regard  to  my  health  has  become  grave. 
Up  to  this  time  I  have  combated  the  malady  with 
which  I  am  affected  with  all  the  energy  of  which 
I  was  capable,  and  for  a  long  time  I  had  hoped 
that  I  was  sufficiently  habituated  to  sufiering  to  he 
able  to  exerciio  the  oommand  without  making 
known  to  all  the  violence  of  the  attacks  which  I 
am  condemned  to  suffer.  But  this  struggle  has 
exhausted  my  strength.  I  have  had  the  pain 
of  discovering  lately,  and  particularly  on  the 
passage,  during  which  I  was  upon  the  point  of 
succumbing,  that  the  moment  was  approaching 
when  my  courage  would  not  suffice  to  enable  me 
to  support  the  heavy  burden  of  a  command  which 
requires  a  vigour  that  I  have  lost,  and  which 
I  hardly  hope  to  recover.  My  conscience  makes 
me  consider  it  a  duty  to  explain  to  yon  this  posi- 
tion. I  should  hope  that  Providence  will  permit 
me  to  complete  the  task  which  I  have  undertaken, 
and  that  I  may  be  able  to  lead  as  far  as  Sebastopol 
the  army  with  which  I  shall  land  to-morrow  on 
the  coast  of  the  Crimea ;  but  that  will  be,  I  fed,  a 
last  effort,  and  I  beg  you  to  ask  tho  emperor  to 
allow  me  to  appoint  a  successor.'  Immediately 
after  tho  battle  of  the  Alma  he  wrote :  *  My  health 
is  still  tho  same.  It  continues  between  sufiering, 
crises,  and  duty.  All  this  did  not  provent  my 
remaining  twelve  hours  on  horseback  on  the  day 
of  battle.  But  will  not  my  strongth  betray  me  V 
When  bivouacking  on  the  Tchemaya  on  the  S6tli, 
during  the  flank-march,  the  last  hour  of  command 
came.  His  last  official  dispatch  contained  these 
words :  *  My  health  is  deplorable.  An  attack  of 
cholera  has  just  been  added  to  the  evils  from  which 
I  have  sufferetl  so  long,  and  I  am  become  so  weak, 
that  to  continue  the  conmiand  is^  I  feel,  impossibleL 
In  this  position,  and,  however  painfUl  it  may  be  to 
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feci  it  m  fJutj  of  honoui"  aod  conscience  to 

I  it  in  the  hands  *tf  Gonenil  Cnnroberf,  whom 

itd  orders  of  His  Majesty  tndtcate  ns  my 

Oii  th*^  20tU  ha  tUod,  ne^r  Balaklam, 

^Wnly  WM  gent   oil  board  tbe  B&rthclM  to 

aiinopl^^t  wJioro  it  waa  eipbalmM  at  the 

I  of  tlie  French  cmhiusy ;  and  on  tho  1 1th 

Bb«T,  llio  BerihoHH  cnd&l  her  mdaucholy 

I  landuig  the    remains    of  the    deceased 

It  MarsBille.    Mail.*mie  St  Amanti,  wlio 

itdod  at  ConsUntinoi^ln  during  the  expc^li- 

lUy  Varna  and  tho  Criroca^  returned  to  Franco 

sumo  ship  that  eontaincd  thtj  dead  body  of 

Imsband,     After  a  soIiMtin  ear  vice  had  heeti 

nai  in  the  cathedral  of  MarfieiUoy  the  hotly 

|traosraitted  to  Paris,  wherej  on  the  lOth,  a 

fuiieml  on  an  imposing  scale  waa  per- 

thu  body  being  interred  in  a  vault  in 

Impel  of  the  Invahdca.    Thiii  terminated 

I^carijcr   t\f  one   ^'bo,    a    roving    actor   and 

ailrentanJT  in  his  youth^  afterwards  shewed 

of  t\m  qnahtios  of  an  energetic  military 

landor, 

nerml  Canrubertj  on  whom  the  commaiid  of 
Kn^nch  before  Bebasto|Tol  devolved,  was  a 
rite  in  tho  army.  Bor»  in  1809^  and  enter- 
army  cftrly«  he  embarked  for  AlHea  In 
wirh  the  rank  of  iientonant,  He  was 
ipeedily  engaged  against  Abd-ebKader ;  then  in 
h0  expedition  to  Mascara;  and  then  in  variouH 
itfacr  servieeK^  which  gained  for  him  the  rank  of 
^btn  in  i^^i}7.  lie  joined  tho  Due  de  Nemours 
mm  General  Damr6mont  In  an  cxpeilition  to 
'yonaf-antina  in  that  year,  during  which  ho  wai* 
aded.  Re  turning  to  France  in  1830j  he 
rod  tho  decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
I  an  accession  of  rank*  Another  period  of 
in  Africa  then  awaited  htm;  from  1S40 
Op  he  wa8  engaged  in  an  incessant  scene  of 
in  every  part  of  Algeria,  serving  nndcr 
igom  and  other  generals^  and  exeeuting  many 
aents  roquiring  conrag©  and  address.  In 
he  came  once  again  to  France,  receiving 
lecorativo  honours,  the  rank  of  general  of  brigade, 
tnd  various  duties  connected  with  the  armies  of 
^ranco.  In  18**13,  he  became  general  of  division  ; 
md  In  l&M^  ho  waa  appointed  one  of  the  generab 
gilder  St  A  maud  in  tho  war  in  the  East.  BaiseU 
oncrotis  command  at  tho  ago  of  forty-six, 
ohcrt  briefly  addresged  his  soldiers  at  the 
111  of  Bt  Arnaud^s  death,  and  then  ^et  himself 
to  tho  study  of  the  arduous  work  beforo 
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'  was  tlif^re  battle-ground  more  re<|ulring 
itm  on  tho  part  of  those  who  would  read 
ndemtand  (he  sti'Uggles  which  there  occurred. 
Fhti  ^truggl^  were  so  numeroufij  so  varied,  m 
]  by  hills  and  ravines,  so  dependent  on 
!t^  tliat  averj  little  valley  or  eminence  has 


acquired  an  loiatorical  interest.  A  district  little 
less  than  a  hundred  aqoaro  miles  in  area  became, 
during  tho  war,  virtually  one  fortifie<l  town,  poatj 
or  position,  all  the  principal  ] joints  in  which  wer» 
occupied  by  one  or  other  of  two  hostile  forees. 

To  define  the  region  thus  indicated,  let  the 
reader  suiq>oge  a  gtniight  line  to  be  drawn  from 
the  viUage  of  Inkcrmanri  trj  the  village  of  Baia- 
klava.  This  line,  about  eight  miles  in  length, 
would  run  almost  due  north  and  south,  and 
would  cut  otT  a  peninsula  iVom  the  re&t  i>f  tho 
Crimea.  Inkermann,  or  the  bridge  near  it,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  head  or  upper  end  of  tho  harbour 
of  Sobastopol,  while  Balaklava  stands  on  one  side 
of  the  small  landlocked  harbour  of  tho  &ame 
name ;  so  tj|.at  the  sea  washes  every  part  of  this 
peninsula^  except  on  the  landward  line  above 
marked  out.  The  westernmost  extremity  of  Ihe 
peninsula  is  a  point  or  headland  called  Capo 
Cbersoneae^  whieh  forms  the  third  angle  of  tho 
triangle.  The  east  side  of  this  triangle  is  a  rugged 
bare  hno  of  country,  descending  steeply  to  the 
Valley  of  tlie  Tchemayaj  wljile  the  other  two  sides 
are  formed  of  coaat-line,  indented  with  many 
inlets  or  small  harboum  Taking  Uie  inner  end 
of  Selmstopol  harbour  as  a  starting-point,  where 
the  river  Tchemaya  enters  it  near  llie  bridge  of 
Inkormann,  we  iind  tho  harbour  to  extend  eattt 
and  west,  with  a  length  of  about  four  miles,  and  a 
l>readth  varying  Ibom  half  a  niHo  to  a  mile.  On 
the  north  side  are  several  creeks,  named  Gohiu- 
day  a,  rianot%  Soukhaya,  4?c, ;  while  on  the  south 
shore  are  creeki  or  inlets  which  run  somewhat 
further  into  the  laud,  and  which  are  faniibarly 
known  as  the  Oareening  Bay,  the  South  Bay  or 
Inner  Harbour,  and  tho  ArtilleiT^  Bay*  Emerging 
from  tlio  harbour,  and  following  the  line  of  eoast 
a  little  to  the  Beuth  of  w^t,  the  coast  it  seen  to 
be  deeply  indented  with  inlet^  imparting  a  broken 
appearance  to  this  side  of  the  peninsula.  First  ia 
an  inlet  called  Quarantine  Bay ;  then  Chersonese 
Bay ;  noxt^  Streletaka  or  Arrow  Bay,  much  deeper 
than  tho  other  two ;  and  to  this  suoeeod,  in 
order,  Pest<r-hanaja  or  Peschana  Bay,  Kamicsch 
or  CoBsack  Bay,  and  Kazatch  Bay,  besides  inter- 
vening bays  of  smallefr  magnitude  and  importance. 
The  jutting  promontory  of  Cape  Chersonese  being 
passed,  the  coast-line  benda  piddeuly  to  the  south* 
east,  presenting  a  cM  so  bold,  rugged,  and  dose  to 
the  shore,  that  no  inlets  worthy  of  notice  are  found 
nntU  Balaklava  is  reached, 

l?ow,  the  triangle  thus  delineated,  the  aides  of 
which  may  be  roughly  taken  at  about  eight,  ten^ 
and  twelve  mUes  in  straight  lines,  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  peninsula  called  by  the  ancients 
the  Heracleotie  Chersonese,  or  the  Peninsula  of 
tho  fleradeana.  The  Alllea  during  tho  war,  in 
forming  their  aevefal  trenclies,  earthworks,  head- 
quarters, and  other  mihtary  works,  came  frequently 
in  contact  with  mementos  of  thoso  Heraekans  of 
early  days. 

It  mast  be  numbered  among  tho  mmy  r^ 
markable  features,  historical  and  topographical^ 
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presented  by  the  Crimea,  that  the  lleracleotic 
Peuiusula  was  the  home  of  a  flourishing  colony 
<luring  no  less  than  twelve  centuries.  Of  the 
Bosphoric  kingdom  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
Crimea,  a  little  has  already  been  said ;  and  it 
is  now  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  south- 
western extremity  was  likewise  the  territory  of  a 
community  of  Greek  origin,  wholly  distinct  from 
the  former.  At  the  commencement  of  the  sixth 
century  b.c.,  a  body  of  lleracleans,  from  the 
Greek  colonial  town  of  that  name  in  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  southeiTi  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  set  sail 
across  the  sea  to  the  Crimea,  and  estabhshed  a 
sub  or  branch  colony  in  the  peninsula  now  under 
notice.  They  built  a  wall,  remains  of  which  still 
exist,  between  the  two  i)oints  no w^  known  as 
Inkemiauu  and  Balaklava,  to  mark  the  boundary 
between  their  colony  and  the  regions  inhabited  by 
the  Tauric  semi-barbarians  further  east,  and  to 
defend  themselves  from  inroads.  The  classical 
mytlis  relating  to  Iphigenia  and  Orestes  are 
connectetl  with  this  portion  of  the  Crimea.  It 
was  no  myth,  however,  but  an  historical  fact,  that 
the  Heracleans  built  a  city  on  the  westernmost 
part  of  the  peninsula,  the  promontory  washed 
on  one  side  by  Kazatch  Bay,  and  sometimes  called 
the  Peninsula  of  Phanari.  So  ancient  was  this 
city,  called  Cherson  or  Chersouesus,  that  it  was 
in  ruins  at  the  time  Strabo  wrote,  about  the  com- 
nienccment  of  the  Christian  era.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  this  old  city  but  scattered  stones  and 
the  foundations  of  walls ;  yet  has  it  been  inte- 
resting to  mark  that  the  French,  in  forming  their 
offensive  and  defensive  works  against  the  Russians, 
frequently  made  use  of  stones  which  had  belonged 
to  walls  and  houses  on  the  same  spot  2300  years 
earlier.  Whether  natural  or  political  causes 
brought  about  the  decay  of  old  Cherson,  there 
appears  to  have  been  another  city  built,  having 
tlic  same  name,  and  situated  a  little  to  the  west 
of  the  present  Quarantine  Harbour  of  Sebastopol, 
the  distance  between  the  new  and  old  Chersons 
being  five  or  six  miles  in  a  straight  line.  This 
second  city  became  large,  beautiful,  and  powerful. 
The  lleracleans  commanded  most  of  the  trade  on 
the  north  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  were  enabled 
to  resist  many  political  storms  which  engulfed 
their  neighbours.  The  Bosphoric  kings,  jealous  of 
the  lleracleans,  or,  as  we  may  perhaps  term  them, 
the  Chersonians,  frequently  attempted  to  crush 
their  power ;  but  unsuccessfully.  Even  when  the 
Romans  had  subdued  the  Bosphorians,  and  had 
themselves  yielded  to  barbarous  tribes  in  the 
countries  north  of  the  BLick  Sea,  the  Chersonians 
still  remained  a  united  and  trading  people. 

Relics  of  the  works  constructed  by  these  old 
Chersonians  are  strewed  over  many  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  Portions  of  an  ancient  fortress,  some 
old  walls,  and  several  beautiful  Ionic  capitals, 
were  existing  near  Sebastopol  at  the  time  when 
the  Russian  war  began.  Near  the  remains  of 
the  newer  or  second  city  are  many  mounds  in 
which  pottery  was  found ;  while  at  another  spot, 


near  the  head  of  the  present  Quarantine  Harbour, 
are  tombs  excavated  in  the  rocks.  On  the  soatli. 
coast  between  Balaklava  and  Cape  Chersonese,  on. 
a  loigged  precipitous  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  was 
once  the  Temple  of  Diana,  the  temple  in  which. 
Agamemnon's  daughter  officiated  as  priestess;  the 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  modem  Greek  monas- 
tery of  St  Geoi^e.  The  wall  of  the  second  city, 
about  two  miles  in  extent,  and  built  of  lime- 
stone, was  five  or  six  feet  in  thickness,  with  throe 
towers,  a  gate  of  great  magnitude,  and  a  guard- 
house ;  the  French  found  on  the  ruins  of  one  of 
these  towers,  inscriptions  denoting  that  the  tower 
had  been  restored  a.d.  491.  Lines  of  stone  and 
earth  still  mark  the  site  of  the  principal  street 
and  market-place  of  the  city.  There  are  also 
remains  of  houses  running  along  the  dlff  next 
the  sea,  of  steps  cut  in  the  clifis  from  the  homes 
down  to  the  sea,  of  a  landing-place,  of  an  aqueduct, 
and  of  a  well — all  witliin  a  mile  or  two  of  the  since 
celebrated  Sebastopol.  Tlie  remaining  portions 
of  the  Heracleotic  Peninsula  were  mostly  oocofaed 
by  gardens  and  orchards,  the  boundary-walls  of 
which  are  yet  traceable. 

"When  the  Roman,  the  Bosphoric,  and  the 
Chersonian  powers  declined  in  the  Crimea^  the 
interesting  old  city  of  Cherson  became  a  prey  to 
many  other  nations  and  tribes.  Daring  the 
Byzantine  period,  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
frcfiuently  afforded  aid  to  the  Chersonians,  to 
protect  them  against  tlie  inroads  of  barbarians; 
but  those  inroads  became  at  length  too  formidable 
to  be  resisted.  The  Goths  occupied  the  peninsula 
during  many  centuries,  but  were  not  likely  to  leave 
many  relics  behind  them.  Khazars,  Tatar^  Turks, 
Russians,  all  have  in  turn  exercised  control  over 
this  small  but  important  spot.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Cherson 
and  its  vicinity,  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  is 
that  the  Russians  held  it  at  two  periods  nearly  800 
years  apart.  Vladimir,  the  Grand-duke  of  Bossia, 
during  one  of  liis  wars  with  the  Greek  emperors  of 
Constantinople,  besieged  Cherson  A.D.  988,  cut  off 
the  supply  of  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring, 
and  forced  the  inhabitants  to  capitulate;  in 
gratitude  for  this  conquest,  Vladimir  became  a 
Christian,  converted  Cherson  into  a  Christian  city, 
and  built  many  churches  and  other  handsome 
structures.  'The  late  Emperor  Nicholas  ordered 
researches  to  be  made  among  the  ruins  of  Cherson, 
regarded  as  an  early  Russian  city ;  and  as  a  result 
of  the  examination,  there  were  brought  to  Hght  the 
foundations  and  part  of  the  walls  of  three  Chris- 
tian churches,  one  of  which  had  evidently  been 
constructed  fh)m  the  remains  of  a  Greek  temple, 
perhaps  the  Parthenon  of  ancient  Cherson;  for 
there  were  numerous  Ionic  columns,  capitals,  and 
bases,  built  into  the  walls.  After  this  early  Russie 
period  in  its  history,  Cherson  was  destroyed  during 
a  war  between  the  Muscovites  and  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  never  since  has  the  venerable  city  been 
other  than  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Such  are  the  extraordinary  associations  which 
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rcigii  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  displayed  the  bold 
grandeur  of  that  monarch's  plans  more  strikingly 
than  the  docks  at  Scbastopol,  and  the  aqueduct 
which  supplied  those  docks  with  water.  All  the 
ships-of-war  were  built  at  Nicolaieff,  up  the  river 
Bug  ;  but  the  smaller  ship-building,  and  the  whole 
of  the  repairing  and  fitting,  were  conducted  at 
Sebastopol;  and  to  afford  accommodation  for  this 
work,  docks  were  planned.  It  must  have  been  no 
inconsiderable  scries  of  docks  that  was  required  ; 
for  the  Russian  fleet  at  Sebastopol,  when  laid 
up  for  the  winter  18o3--4,  comprised  eighteen 
first-rates,  seven  frigates,  thidy  steamers,  thirty- 
six  smaller  vessels-of-war,  twenty-eight  gun-boats, 
and  thirty  transi>orts,  with  an  aggregate  register 
of  10,000  tons.*  English  engineers  have  been 
largely  employed  in  past  yeara  in  the  service 
of  the  Russian  governments ;  and  it  was  the  lot 
of  an  Englishman  to  construct  those  docks  at 
Sebastopol  which  afterwartls  became  so  celebrated 
in  connection  with  the  events  of  the  war.  Ur 
Upton,  before  he  went  to  Russia,  was  a  surveyor, 
who  assisted  Telford  in  constructing  the  great 
mail-road  to  Holyhead  ;  he  displayed  much  skill 
in  his  profession  ;  but  having  become  amenable 
to  the  law,  he  hastily  left  England  in  1826,  and 
went  to  the  Crimea  as  an  engineer  in  the  Russian 
service.  At  that  date,  the  harlwur  at  Sebastopol 
was  in  a  yery  inefficient  state,  there  being  great 
difficulty  in  maintaining  a  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  large  ships.  l"j>ton  took  the  manage- 
ment of  the  works ;  and  during  a  period  of  nearly 
thirty  years,  he  was  engaged  in  constructing  docks 
and  other  large  works  at  Sebastopol  and  other  part«? 
of  the  Black  Sea.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  conferred 
upon  him  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
army. 

The  docks,  the  chief  result  of  Upton's  Libour?  in 
the  east,  were  formed  in  the  inlet  which  branches 
out  of  the  inner  harbour,  and  which  was  on  that 
account  frequently  called  Dockyard  Creek.  The 
w^orks  constructed,  during  a  long  coui-se  of  years, 
were  of  vast  magnitude.  A  basin,  400  feet  long, 
300  broad,  and  24  deep,  was  former!  for  the 
reception  of  vessels  which  needed  repair  ;  and 
connected  with  this  basin  were  five  docks — one  for 
first-rate  ships,  two  for  second-rates,  and  two  for 
frigates ;  three  of  the  locks  which  connected  these 
with  the  basin,  were  nearly  sixty  feet  in  width. 
The  labour  required  in  these  works  was  prodi- 
gious ;  the  basins  and  docks  were  cut  in  the  solid 
rock,  and  lined  with  cement ;  the  quays  were  well 


•  At  the  time  when  the  Allie»  appeared  off  Sebastopol,  in  Septem- 
ber lf<'>4,  and  before  the  sinkinf?  of  the  Bhips  at  the  mouth  tookplace, 
the  harbour  contained  neventccn  linc-of-battle  whips :  the  Tvcelre 
Apostles^  120  puns;  Parity  120  puns;  the  Thrre  Sfrints,  120  guns; 
the  Grand- Dttke  Constantine^  120  fnms:  Vladimir^  120  guns; 
Sciaboslaw,  84  guns :  JiostUhiw,  84  ffuns ;  Uriel,  81  guns ;  Chabrie, 
84  guns;  Yagudiel,  84  guns;  Selaphatl,  84  ptm>«;  the  Three 
JTierarchSt  84  gung;  Tro-Sciatitalia,  8t  guns;  Varnn,  84  gnns; 
Gabriel^  84  guns;  the  Empreu  Mary,  84  guns;  and  Tchfsme, 
80  gims.  There  were  nine  frigates,  corvettes,  and  brigs :  the  Caff»lf 
60  guns  ;  IU)uUfjfi,  00  guns ;  Karamn,  60  gnns ;  Medra,  60  guns ; 
Calypso,  18  guns ;  Pyhtdes,  18  guns ;  Ptolemaiis,  20  guns ;  Thesftis, 
JK)  guns ;  /Rneat,  20  guns.  To  these  were  added  six  large  and  six 
■mall  steamers,  and  a  multitude  of  smaller  Tcssels,  transports, 
gun-boats,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  sevcnty-firc. 


and  strongly  built  of  limestone,  with  granite 
copings.  As  the  docks  were  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  ships  had  to  bo  elevated  into  them  by  means 
of  the  locks,  which  effected  a  rise  of  ten  foot  each. 
Perhaps  the  aqueduct  was  still  more  remarkable 
than  tho  docks  themselves.  "With  a  hope  of 
escaping  the  dreaded  teredo  naralis,  the  emperor 
determine<l  that  the  basin  should  bo  filled  with 
fresh  water  instead  of  salt;  and  Upton  taxed 
his  ingenuity  for  the  means  of  attaining  this  end. 
He  made  tho  waters  of  the  Tchemaya  available. 
To  form  a  gi'cat  reservoir,  and  thus  to  insure  a 
constant  supply  of  water,  ho  constructed  an 
enonnous  stone-4like  across  a  mountain -gorge, 
near  the  village  of  Tchorgouna^  eight  or  ten  miles 
south-east  of  Sebastopol;  proper  sluices  being 
so  placed  as  to  prevent  too  great  a  pressure  of 
w^ater  in  tho  event  of  unusually  heavy  rains. 
The  aqueduct,  a  beautiful  work  about  twelve 
miles  in  length,  brought  the  water  into  the  docks, 
keeping  on  tho  lefl  bank  of  the  Tchemaya,  passing 
the  bridge  at  Inkermann,  and  winding  round  the 
heights  near  the  upper  end  of  the  harbour.  Near 
the  Careening  Bay,  the  ravines  and  hills  oppose 
such  obstacles,  that  the  due  level  of  the  aqueduct 
calleil  for  the  construction  of  a  tunnel  800  feot  in 
length,  another  of  smaller  dimeasions,  and  three 
elevated  works  to  carry  the  water  over  the  valleys. 
A  great  navjil  depot,  on  which  so  many  millions 
of  roubles  had  been  thus  spent,  was  not  likely  to 
be  left  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas  in  an  undefended 
state.  Forts  of  vast  magnitude  were  constructed  at 
points  where  the  guns  might  command  the  entrances 
to  the  various  bays  and  harbours.  The  Quarantine 
Bay,  outside  the  harbour,  was  defended  by  a  double 
batter}'  of  tho  same  name,  mounting  fifty  guns. 
Near  that  was  Fort  Alexander,  sixty-four  gnns,  ofl' 
which  the  line  of  sunken  vessels  began.  Next  Wiis 
a  batterj'  of  fifty  guns,  guarding  the  entrance  tu 
Artillery  Bay.  Between  the  bay  just  named  and 
the  inner  harbour  was  an  immense  work.  Fort 
Nicholas,  mounting  nearly  200  guns,  and  threaten- 
ing any  ships  which  might  approach.  On  the 
;  other  or  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  same 
bay  was  Fort  Paul,  a  small  work  of  thirty  ^us. 
Beyond  this  point,  higher  up  the  harbour,  no  forts 
existed  until  the  progress  of  the  war  suggested 
a  further  strengthening  of  Sebastopol.  These 
various  forts  were  of  tremendous  strength  ;  most 
of  them  were  casemated,  and  some  in  double  tiers  ; 
and  all  were  increa.sed  in  power  during  185i. 
The  positions,  too,  were  so  chosen  that  a  cross-fire 
could  be  maintained  in  almost  evciy  direction  ; 
insomuch  that,  should  a  hostile  ship  succeed  in 
entering  the  harbour,  it  might  encounter  shots 
at  every  yard  of  its  progress,  and  bo  completely 
riddled  ere  it  reached  the  inner  harbour  or  prin- 
cipal port.  The  arrangements  were  such,  too,  that 
guns  might  be  accumulated  on  some  of  the  forts, 
far  beyond  tho  nominal  or  usual  strength. 

Although  so  eminently  important  a  place, 
Sebastopol  was  left  entirely  undefended  on  the 
land-side  until  a  comparatively  recent  date :  tlie 
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gt)  fern  merit  never  stispeelmg  Ihc  possibUity  of  a 
li<i5tiIo  ami  J  otYupying  tlie  plateau  south  cif  the 
to^m*  There  was  not  in  1S34  so  imrcb  as  a  gate 
6r  the  siTiiUleitt  rawpiirt— tliei  slroets  of  tbo  t*iwn 
sfcetiduig  to  tho  of^en  ^mititry  or  plfiteati  itself 
wllliom  any  iTiterrnptioTis,  U  was  not  until  after 
m  iliiEpiit4>  with  the  EuglisU  govorfiiiient  hi  1837» 
e<incerfiing  tb«?  *<bi])  Fhm^  that  the  eniperor 
tjii>ughf  proper  to  attend  to  the  Itind-ikfances  of 
this  pl5ice  ;  but  *jven  then  tlie  north  shle  of  the 
harbour,  rather  Iban  tlie  south,  received  bis  atteii- 
UoD ;  for  at  tlK'  ttrt^nkiiig  out  of  the  war  in  1853 


there  were  no  other  defeucci!  on  tho  south  than  a 
short  wall,  loopboled  for  muaketrVi  hut  without 
an  J  atreugtherting  by  towers  or  bastions  :  a  wall 
utterly  useless  against  large  ordaanco. 

The  north  Fide  of  the  harbour^  though  hut 
little  inhabited  previoiis  to  the  war,  presents 
natural  facilities  for  a  position  of  great  Btreugth — 
ikdlitics  whieh  the  military  engineers  in  the 
service  of  the  czar  did  not  neglect,  Tlio  grouud 
is  higher  than  on  the  fiouth  aide.  On  thofse  heightjg 
were  eonstmctc^l  what  may  be  eotT5idercd  the 
citadel  of  Sebastopol,  the  Sievemnya,  North  Fort, 


Bauioava^ 


or  Star  FoH,  m  sileh  a  position  Jis  to  command 
the  whole  town  and  docks,  while  itself  could  he 
lit  larked  only  on  the  Jand-sidc.  This  fort  waa 
ri^/arded  a^  >4o  iniportairt,  that  many  authorities, 
lic'fore  the  siege  of  Rcba^topol  had  far  advanced, 
pruaottui'c*!  an  attack  on  tljc  south  of  ScbastoiMjl 
UlitcleM  until  tho  Sicvcniaya  were  tJtkcD,  Bir 
Howard  Douglaf*  consideix^d  it  to  be  *  the  key 
of  SebaslojtoL'  On  the  heighti*  wore  various 
minor  t^>rtft ;  while  near  the  waters  edge,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour^  waij  F<>il  Conutai^tine, 
m  vast  work  of  104  guns,  which,  ft'ontiug  Fort 
Alexander,  rcndei-cd  it  perilous  lor  any  hostile 
ship  tij  attempt  to  enter  the  harl>our.  Sir  Howard 
thought  that,  *  the  North  Fort  being  takenj  the  Tde- 
graph  and  ^V;lsp  Batteries  tin  (he  nurthern  heightSj 
Fort  Con^iiiutiue  and  the  Ibrtg  below,  being  com- 
manded aTKl  attackc<1  in  reverse,  must  soon  fall ; 
while  the  tov^^l,  doekj?,  arsenal,  and  bairaeks  on 
the  Boutlj  side  of  the  harLwudU'  \iould  be  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Allje«[,  who  hy  the  lire  of  their 
baltencf  might  entirely  de^roy  them  alb     On  tho 


'  contrary,  by  attacking  the  place  from  the  ftouth, 
tlie  enemy  holding  the  nortberu  beigbt^^  althouglj 
tho  works  on  the  civst  of  the  southern  bf^tght;5 
sbc^uld  be  breached  and  taken,  the  town^  the  body 
of  tlic  plact!,  with  ita  docks  anil  arsenals,  will  not 
be  tenable  Ijy  the  besiegers  till  the  great  work 
on  the  nor  the  in  si*le,  and  all  its  defi^nsive  depcu- 
deucies,  shall  have  been  captured/  *  It  remaineil 
ht  tlie  eveut^  of  the  gicge  to  determine  the  justnes.^ 
or  fallacy  of  the^^e  and  other  opinions  exprea^ed 
on  the  subject  when  the  operations  were  about 
to  begin. 


r  O  M  M  E  N  C  i;  »r  E  K  T     OP     TUB    S  I B  G  E, 

It  \va^  on  the  historicaJly  interesting  peninsula 
ile«(cri(»cd  in  the  last  section,  that  the  Allied 
armies  took  up  their  position  after  the  flank- 
mareh.    From   Inkermann    to  Cape  Chorsone«^^ 
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from  Cape  Chersonese  to  Balaklava^  all  became 
hj  degrees  virtually  one  great  camp,  having  the 
formidable  Sebastopol  on  its  northern  margin. 
Death  deprived  the  French  of  their  leader  at 
this  critical  moment ;  and  it  remained  for 
Canrobert  to  assist  Raglan  in  carrying  out  those 
arrangements  which  the  latter  had  planned  with 
St  Amaud. 

When  Lord  Raglan  arrived  with  his  army  on 
the  heights,  above  Balaklava,  on  the  26th,  he 
expected  little  opposition  in  that  quarter ;  but,  as 
a  measure  of  precaution,  he  sent  on  the  Rifles 
to  crown  the  heights,  and  arranged  otlier  battalions 
in  commanding  positions.  On  one  of  the  heights 
was  a  small  post  of  little  value,  an  old  ruined 
Genoese  castle,  that  was  soon  taken  by  the 
artillery  and  the  Rifles ;  but  before  this  capture, 
Lord  Raglan  had  a  narrow  escape  fVom  a  shell 
discharged  by  the  garrison.  The  villages  of  Kadikoi 
and  Balaklava,  the  one  on  a  small  river  two  or 
three  miles  fh>m  the  harbour,  and  the  other  on 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  harbour  itself,  were  taken 
and  occupied ;  and  the  heights  being  also  occupied, 
the  British  had  leoured  a  wholly  new  base  of 
operations.  A  narrow  defile  constitutes  the  only 
approach  to  the  harbour  on  the  land-side ;  a  small 
force  of  the  enemy  stationed  here  might  have 
proved  a  formidable  obstruction  to  the  British; 
but  the  Russians,  not  expecting  an  attack  in  this 
quarter,  had  lefl  the  defile  undefended.  Lord 
Raglan  entered  the  village  about  noon ;  the  inhabi- 
tants presented  to  him  fruit,  flowem^  bread,  and 
salt;  and  he  assured  them  they  wero  Mife  fh>m 
molestation.  Small  as  the  harbour  in^  the  waters 
arc  deep,  and  the  Agamemnon  steamed  in  safbly. 
Lord  Raglan  joyfully  greeted  Sir  Kdmond  torons, 
who  had  arrived  by  sea  t  fbr  a  position  had  been 
now  attained  whore  the  supplies  from  the  fleet 
were  immediately  in  the  rear  of  the  armies 
requiring  that  service. 

It  is  asserted  by  Mr  Danby  Seymour,  tliat  no 
tnier  picture  of  this  singular  httlo  harbour  can 
be  given  than  tliat  presented  by  Homer  of  the 
port  of  the  Ljcstrigons,  which  Karl  Ritter  identifies 
with  Balaklava.*  Europe  presents  scarcely  another 
harbour  similar  to  it,  except,  perhaps,  among  the 
fiords  of  Norway.  The  coast  near  it  consists  of 
chalk-cliffs  nearly  1000  feet  in  height,  and  the 
opening  which  affords  entrance  to  the  harbour  is 
so  narrow  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  at  a  distance 
of  two  miles  at  sea — ^not  so  much  on  account  of 
its  narrowness,  perhaps,  as  because  it  is  somewhat 
obIi(iue  to  the  coast-line.    The  entrance  gradually 


*■  Within  a  lon^  recess  a  bay  there  lies 
Edged  round  with  clifRs,  high  pointing  to  the  skies. 
The  Jutting  shores  that  swell  on  either  side. 
Contract  its  mouth,  and  break  the  rushing  tide. 
Our  eager  sailors  seize  the  fair  retreat, 
And  bound  within  the  port  their  crowded  fleet; 
For  here  retired  the  sinking  billows  sleep, 
And  smiling  calmness  silvered  o'er  the  deep. 
I  only  in  the  bay  refused  to  moor, 
And  fixed  without  my  hawsers  to  the  shore : 
From  thence  we  climbed  a  point,  whose  airy  brow 
Commands  the  prospect  of  the  plains  below. 

FoFi^  HoKSB,  0dyt9€yy  x.  101. 


widens,  until  the  little  inlet  forms  a  harbour  in 
which  fifty  or  sixty  ships  may  moor,   and  in 
which  the  water  is  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
vessels    afloat     Two   ruined   fortifications,   con- 
structed  by  the  Qenoese  centuries   ago^   crown 
the  heights  on  either  side  of  the  entrance ;  and 
whatever  military  force  commands  these  heights 
must  of  necessity  command  the  harbour :  hence 
the  opinion  of  the  Allies,  formed  many  months 
earlier,  that   a   sea-attack   on   Balaklava  would 
be  useless  unless  accompanied  by  an  attack  on 
land.     The  width  of  the  entrance  scarcely  exceeds 
800  feet ;  and  even    the  harbour  itself  is  little 
more  than  1200,  resembling  rather  a  large  basin 
than  a  harbour.     In  some  parts,  the  depth  of 
water  is  so  great  as  100  fathoms.    Whatever  may 
have  been  the  relation  between  the  harbour  and 
the   mythic   stories   of  the  ancients,    Balaklava 
was  certainly  known  to  the  Greeks.    The  Genoese 
seized  it  during  the   middle   ages,  gave   it   the 
name  of  Cembalo,  and  built  the  two  forts.     Afler 
being  occupied  by  Tatars  and  Turks,  it  passed  in 
1780  into  the  hands  of  a  colony  of  Amaout  Greeks, 
who  were  encouraged  by  the  Empress  Catherine. 
A  imall  population  of  trading  Greeks  continued  to 
occupy  the  town  or  village  down  to  the  period  of 
the  war.     Concerning  the  name,  some  writers 
traoe  it  to  Pallakiunii   a   Greek   fortress   once 
itandlng  here;   others  to  Baluchlacca,  a  name 
which  has  something  Oriental  in  its  appearance; 
but  the  llivourite  etytnology  derives  the  name 
fVom  Mia  ciava,  <  beautlAd  port' 

The  seieure  being  efitsctod,  no  fhrther  mili- 
tary morements  oodd  be  made  until  the  fleet 
had  brought  round  the  guns,  provisions,  and  other 
stores  to  BalaUaVft.  Immediately  on  the  receipt 
of  Lord  Raglan's  message,  conveyed  by  the 
nocturnal  gallop  of  Lieutenant  Maxsc,  naval 
arrangements  were  at  once  made  by  Admiral 
Dundas  and  Sir  Edmund  Lyons.  The  whole 
steam-squadron,  headed  by  the  Agamemnon,  and 
accompanied  by  several  transports  carrying  siege- 
guns,  left  the  mouth  of  the  Katcha  on  the  26th 
of  September,  and  arrived  off*  Balaklava  on  the 
same  day,  doubling  Cape  Chersonese.  The  officers 
and  men  on  board  the  slower-sailing  ships  watched 
anxiously  this  departure.  They  *  looked  after  the 
steaming  squadron,'  according  to  a  writer  belonging 
to  one  of  the  ships,  *  with  a  Tieavy  heart,  seeing 
vanish  with  it  their  hopes  of  glory  and  prize- 
money.  Especially  since  the  battle  of  the  Alma— 
which  the  fleet,  sailing  close  to  land,  could  witness 
very  well — a  wish  to  emulate  the  heroism  of  the 
land-troops  has  seized  hold  of  the  crews;  and 
not  all  the  horrors  which  the  fatigue-parties,  sent 
on  shore  the  next  day  to  help  in  transporting  the 
wounded,  saw  on  the  field  of  battle  have  cooled 
their  ardour.'  The  main  body  of  the  fleet  remained 
at  anchor  several  days  off  the  Ratcha>  there  being 
insufficient  anchorage  for  so  large  a  number  at 
Sebastopol.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Raglan,  the 
admiral  supplied  1000  marines,  who  were  sent 
round  in  the  Agamemnon  to  take  the  place  of  an 
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ihei  of  i.oMiers  cimplayed  in  guarding 
-^  ill  at  overlouk  the  littlo  ti  Arbour. 
^y  were  tlie  hours  aud  (hiys  ixi   HiiliiklnTa, 
ipjt  Ibuud  iogre^  and  cgre^  hy  £4  ^^ap  mo  narrow^ 
ak  carcfnl  bandliiig  was   necessaiy  to  prevent 
Alifiions  -   and  th^se  bliip!;   brought   fiup[)lks   of 
a  kinds,  not  only  from  the  tnittn  fleet  at  the 
a,  but  from  Cou&tantinople  aud  other  deputt, 
ge«t  and  longest  steamers  cotild  not  eiitcir, 
ount  of  the  tortuous  direction  of  the  raoulh : 
anchort'd  outside^  while  the  sumlicr  isttiuiuoru 
traiij*iMjrta  eoterod  tho  harbour.     The  tents 
'  tho  anny  were  among  the  first  articles  landed  ; 
tiring  ten  or  twelve  daya^  the  soldiers  batl  obtained 
but  Uttle  covering  at  night,  little  shelter  from  raiu, 
1, 4*nd  wind  ;  and  many  a  poor  fellow  was  cut 
by  the  sickness  thiii  engendered.    The  landing 
tho  siege-artillery  was  more  formidable  work ; 
Babildava,  being  a  mere  village,  had  no  quay 
arthy    of   the   name^    and    henct^    the    diffieul- 
were  serions  in  disembarking  gtms  of  great 
litude  and  weight :  tht^y  were  lowered  fixmi 
*ifKip»  into  barges  provided  with  a  kind  of 
artillerymen  and   seanien  aiding  in 
and    ittniip   of  horses   being   tbon 
ng  the  guns  up  to  the  heights 
:iu    botween    Balaklava    and 
A  boat   sisty  he^vy   guns   of    the 
,  were  thus  snccessively  landed.    Among 
ements  wbich»  together  with  supplier 
hritig  the  flrsi  few  day?,  were  the  4  th 
Cth    r<5gimenta   of   dragoons ;   but    it    Mas 
e«dily  fuuml  tbfvt  Iho  medical  depailment  was 
pfective  in  strent^th  :  many  men  fell  daily  under 
mfiueiice  of  tholera,  and  inedieUiei  were  too 
for   the  Wauta   of  the   surgei)UjB*  who  ^tm 
dvos  also  too  few  in  uumber, 

30th,  all  the  heavy  gum  having  biieu 
or    colIeet^Hl     on    the    lit?igtit.^    above 
4va,  the   time  had  arrived   M*  anaagiug 
fiareh  towards  Sebastopol,  and  the  selection 
ground  for  hcad-qnurtct^  divisional   ipiarter^ 
)6t3,  Are.   On  the  i2d  of  October,  the  advance  was 
ic  and  the  positions  lakeu  itp ;  the  iIk  divtsions 
10  aimy  l>eiDg  disposed  in  cf^nfonnity  with 
^<*    general    plan    whereon    the    siege    was    to 
irted  ;   and  posts    of  sentinels,    pickets^ 
I'C,^    C8tabli&hed    to   watch   the   move- 
the  cr*cmyf    i»Yhen   the   soldiera  were 
^ovod  from  Balakhiva,  tho  ItJOO  marines 
bed  their  camp   on   the  liills   hounding  the 
rbour,  made  a  road,  and  cat  some  intrencli- 
tho    position    was    easily    defended    by 
fectrv,    TiTiiI    prcTCtited    any    attack    by    the 
harbutir,     A  usival 
jTi  ;  unietlj under  Captitin 

tiiaalungtan  et  .^;  and  the  sailori^  abuut 

1000   In   imnii  ,  i-iyed  great   alacrity  and 

dallglii  in  puUmg  up  their  guris  to  the  heigh t«^ 
Willi  dispoaod  towards  ai*y  tactics  which 
atliird   Uiem  a    sceno   of  excitement   and 
abb  glory*    The  position   takeu  up  by  the 
i-quarteau  of  this  army  waa  about  Ixalf-way 


between  8ebasto[H>I  and  Balaklava^  three  to  four 
miles  trom  each  in  a  straight  line  ;  bnt  the 
ad^^need  post-a  wore  much  n carer  the  enemy, 
and  received  many  a  shot  from  the  larger  gtina 
at  Sobfli^topoL 

Meanwhile,  the  Freneh  had  been  lauding  llieir 
supplies  and  giege-material  at  another  part  of 
the  peniiMulaf  west  instead  of  south  of  Beba^i- 
topob  Aj  tli0  harbour  at  Balaklava,  with  all 
it£  advantages,  can  accommodate  only  a  Knall 
licet  at  oncuj  General  Canrobert  soon  decided 
on  adopting  a  landing -plaeo  elsewber^j ;  be 
selected  the  two  bays  near  Capo  Ghei'sonese, 
generally  called  Kamiesch  and  Arrow  Bayst, 
between  Seba^topol  and  that  Cape.  The  French 
quickly  formed  a  landing-place  in  Kamiesch  Bay, 
established  a  little  town  or  cantonment  on  the 
beaeh,  landed  their  artiUery  and  stores^  despatched 
their  regimeota  up  to  the  heights,  and  eommenced 
their  arrangement!  for  the  attack  of  the  formidable 
stronghold*  The  3d  and  4th  divisions,  under 
General  Forey^  were  charged  with  tho  duty  of 
besieging  the  left  or  west  side  of  8ebajstoj>ol  ;  while 
the  Iftt  aud  2d  divii^ions,  under  General  Bosijuet, 
wore  formed  into  a  corps  of  observation,  to  occupy 
thti  |r»fiaitions  commanding  iho  Valley  of  tho 
'lehernayfti  and  to  protect  the  siege  operaUona 
against  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy 
comh>g  from  tho  interior  of  the  Crimea*  Tho 
Turkish  division,  it  was  agreed,  should  form  a 
reserve  for  cither  of  these  two  Freneh  coq>s,  as 
cireumetances  might  render  desirable*  Tho  laudiug 
having  commenced  at  Kamiesch  on  the  30th  of 
Bojjtember,  the  advanced  French  pickets  came, 
wi  tho  1st  of  October,  i\ithin  4iK)  yards  of  tho 
OoMaek  vedettes  outside  Sebastopoh  On  th©  next 
dayi  tho  4th  division  took  up  a  position  about 
two  milefl  ftom  tho  town^  its  left  resting  on  the 
coast  at  Arrow  Bay,  its  right  on  a  poiiit  about 
two  miles  further  south,  and  its  front  commanding 
tile  west  and  south- west  sides  of  BcbastopoL  On 
the  3d  of  tho  month,  siege^matcrial  eontiimed  to 
be  landed  in  large  quantity,  while  the  genvrala 
and  engineers  made  many  and  careful  observations 
on  the  movements  and  defences  at  Bebastopol ; 
thirty  large  guns  from  the  ships  wero  Itmdetlj  to 
be  worked  by  Captain  Jligaud  ;  and  ICKX*  sailor:! 
were  formed  into  a  naval  brigade,  similar  to  that 
on  the  English  side.  On  the  4th,  the  third  division 
took  up  iti  place  to  the  right  of  the  fourth^  and 
extending  thence  to  a  great  ravine  whu-b  runs 
down  to  the  inner  harbour  of  Sebastopol ;  and  on 
many  successive  days,  stores  of  all  kinds  were 
landed  at  Kamiesch,  and  carried  up  to  the 
fiiege-eamp. 

Prince  Meochikoff  did  not  waato  these  momcn- 
toufl  days  m  idleness^.  Having  sunk  the  ships  in 
the  harbour,  and  having  made  the  llauk-march 
towai-ds  Baktch6serai,  he  awaiicd  the  manoiUTrei 
of  the  Allies  as  a  guide  to  his  fbturo  prooeedings. 
Hia  spies,  uumei'ouB  and  alert,  had  asccrtMned 
both  the  numbers  and  the  movements  of  his 
opponents ;  mid  having  ihuB  found  that  the  north 
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Bide  of  Sebastopol  was  left  entirely  free  from 
danger,  ho  immediately  planned  measures  for 
strengthening  the  defences  on  the  south.  On 
the  30th  of  September,  ho  returned  to  the  town, 
and  set  his  engineers  busily  to  work.  At  this 
juncture,  reinforcements  arrived  westward  from 
Kertch  and  southward  fh)m  Perekop,  eflfecting 
an  immediate  and  important  augmentation  of  the 
garrison.  A  brigade  of  light  cavalry,  under 
Lieutenant-general  Ryjofif,  took  up  a  position  near 
the  high  road  over  the  Katcha,  to  maintain  a 
conmiunication    with    Simfcro])ol ;    while    light 


detachments  were  sent  to  the  mountains  near 
Tchorgouna,  the  Tchemaya,  and  the  Valley  of 
Baidar,  between  the  Allies  and  the  interior  of 
the  country'.  A  detachment  of  regular  cayalry, 
Cossacks,  and  field -pieces,  was  sent  to  the 
village  of  Baidar,  to  prevent  the  Allies  from 
obtaining  cattle,  fodder,  or  provisions.  Another 
detachment  started  for  Eupatoria,  to  ascertain 
what  the  Allies  had  effected  there  ;'  when  it  was 
found  that  the  town  had  been  put  into  a  state  of 
defence,  and  garrisoned  by  a  small  force  of  English, 
French,  and  Turks,  backed  by  a  squadron  at  sea. 


Kamicsch  Bay. 


In  order  to  observe  the  Allied  position  between 
Sebastopol  and  Balaklava,  a  force  of  cavalry 
advanced  to  the  Tchemaya,  and  made  a  recon- 
naissance. During  these  movements  in  the  field, 
which  occupied  the  first  week  in  October,  pickets 
and  bodies  of  skirmishers  were  planted  wherever 
tliey  might  annoy  the  Allies  during  the  progress 
of  the  siege-works.  Meanwhile,  the  strengthening 
of  Sebastopol  progressed  rapidly.  McnchikofF 
obtained  the  valuable  aid  of  an  engineer  named 
Todtleben  or  Todleben — a  young  man  who,  bom 
of  poor  shopkeepers  at  Riga,  had  risen  to  the 
post  of  captain  in  the  engineers  at  the  age  of 
thii-ty-two.  When  the  siege  was  about  to  com- 
mence, McnchikofF  is  said  to  have  asked  the  head- 
engineer  how  long  a  time  it  would  require  to 
place  Sebastopol  in  a  state  of  defence :  the  answer 
was  *two  months;'  whereupon  young  Todtleben 
stepped  forward  and  undertook  to  effect  the  work 
in  two  weeks,  if  provided  with  a  large  number 
of  men ;  his  offer  was  accepted,  and  he  kept  his 
word.     The  energy  and  skill   displayed  in    this 


enterprise  won  for  him  the  rank  of  colonel  ;  and 
from  that  time  he  had  the  direction  of  all  the 
batteries  and  other  works  of  defence  on  the 
margin  of  the  tovm,  Todtleben  afterwards  PO?e 
to  the  dignity  of  general  and  aid-de-camp  to  tlie 
emperor,  and  received  distinguished  attention 
from  the  grand-dukes  and  other  high  personages 
who  visited  the  scene  of  operations,  lie  appears 
to  have  well  deserved  the  encomiums  passed 
upon  him,  both  by  his  opponents  and  his  own 
countrymen. 

At  this  point  it  becomes  desirable  to  explain* 
the  meaning  of  a  few  terms  employed  in  fortifica- 
tion and  sieges.  The  history  of  a  war  does  not 
necessarily  involve  a  description  of  the  military 
art ;  but  the  circumstances  under  which  the  si^c 
of  Sebastopol  was  carried  on  were  so  peculiar, 
that  the  details  will  be  better  understood  if  tiie 
nature  of  the  trenches  be  previously  known — ^those 
trenches  which  had  so  much  concern  in  the 
miseries  endured  by  the  British  troops  in  thtt 
following  winter. 
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turn  a  town  or  post  h  to  he  defended  from 

ttfnmJ  atUckj  a  diteh  h  the  priiuiLry  obstacle 

rposcsl — a  dry  ditch  lifty  or  a  huDdreii  feet  in 

by  twt^Tjij  or  more   in    depth  :   facilities 

«tig  in  maiiT  rase.-i  at  hand  for  filUng  this  diteh 

nahnr      Within    tl^e   *litch  are    con  strutted 

rt«  <tr  works,  of  earth  or  stone,  or 

.,  with  cmhrmstires  or  scjnarc  holes 

eut  iu  <hu  upper  tnlge,  through  wliich  cannon  can 

be  iRjitjled  at  the  mwmy.    Wilhiii  the  fri'st  of  tlug 

rain  I  Wirt   is  a   platforni   or   banspictte^   whereon 

iBiiskctocrs  ^4'  rill  cm  en  may  Ftimd,  to   tire  over 

the  crest  at  uny  of  the  Lmeuiy's  goldicrs  whi*  may 

rii  rn^ivdi  uithiii  sinjl-distaucc.     Vainoufi  kiiidB  of 

under  ilio  namc*^   of  bastionsj  barbettes, 

.  n^  Arc,  wilkm  tlie  parapet,  further  enable 

lln!  gnrrison  to  sirengtbeii  tbL*ir  position  against 

(!.,>   t«?'sieger«.     Beside.^   these    inner -worki),    aro 

I'l  outer-worka^  to  shield  the  wall  or  i-ampart 

M  the  cauiion-»hipt  of  the  enemy,  and  to  repel 

py  infontry  who  may  approncii  the  ditcb ;  tbese 

ter*works    cornpris^i    ritvt-Uns,    redonbts,   glaciSj 

uttis,    palieadog,    covered  *w ay Sj    il^e-,    varying 

t*atly  in  form  and  eonstmetion,  according  to  the 

l^d  of  service  to  be  r eiHlered,  but  eaeli  aiFording 

fc-en^th  to  all  llie  rcist.    The  uuteniwiit  work  u 

ually  the  glaeia  or  slopCj  an  inelineii  termce^ 

out  fifty  yjirds  in  widtli,  termijiating  oiitvvards 

tbc  natural  level  of  tbo  eountry ;  it  serves  to 

tipproacli  of  the  besiexei'Ss  and  to  place 

r  the  action  of  tlie  guns  of  tho  fortress 

— :ltA    cru&t  or  upjier  edge  of  thii*    glacb  being 

rri>iuoiiLly  rendered  more  dittieult  to  traverse  by 

ATI    aliattis   or    barric^le    foriued   of   ibarpened 

Jf  ran  dies  of  Ireea* 

iow,  an  enemy,  codea  von  ring  to  capture  sucli  a 
VD  or  fortress,  must  consider  how  these  various 
istocle^  aro  to  be  overc?ome,     Infantry  must  enter 
flaue,  to  constitute  a  eapture  ;  but   liow  can 
In  try  penotratc  sueh  diJHcultics  ?    The  rand- 
r»rc  gei*endly  too  fi^r  elevated  above  tbe  ditch 
to  |t'nait  soldiei-s  to  climb  them,  even  if  cannon 
mtmlictry    had    spared    thera    during   their 
fvancc;  but    theac    projectiles  would    cei*tain!y 
down   ttie   men    before   they  conld   efiect 
ippi'oacb.    Cavalry  are  of  little  xise  in  such 
tmii;  tliey  caii  ward  t*ff  the  approach  of  an 
force  coming  to  relieve  the  garrison^  but 
affords  tliem  little  other  (ield  for  opera- 
There  remains  the  arliLlery  of  tite  besiegers. 
tis  artillery*  consisting  of  cannon^  hawit^ers^  and 
ortar^fp  f*f  various  kizcSj  dii^ehar^es  either  solid 
ot  or  boUow  shells^  the  latter  filled  with  gun- 
d«r  tvr  with  nihj»ilci!i^  winch  scatter  death  all 
hen  the  shell  explodes.    If  the  shells 
ir^tfj  the  toT^m,  they  niay  fire  and 
a/ines  and   bnildlngs  ;  if 
led   against  the  widl  or 
ft,  they  iLi^*y  Uutcr  it  down  or  make  a 
:    in  tt^   eotitinuity.     To  ctject   I  lib*  work  of 
are  arranged  in  batteries  of 
1       ' -nty,  or  any  selected  number ; 
II  be  a  lield- battery,  the  guns,  light,  and  on 


earriagesj  can  be  wheeled  from  place  to  place ; 
if  an  earthtii  batteryj  the  heavy  ^uus  are  planted 
upon  an  earthen  mound  of  great  thickness^  shapn^ 
aeeording  to  the  direction  in  which  the  lire  is  to 
take  eiTect^  with  sand-bagSj  gabirjna,  and  ftiij^cine^j 
to  shelter  tho  artillerymen.  These  sand^bagis  aro 
of  eanva%  can-ied  empty  with  the  army^  and  held 
ready  to  be  filled  with  any  s^and  or  earth  that 
may  be  at  hand ;  tlie  gabions  are  large  hollow 
cyliuders  of  vricker-workj  fsimilarly  to  be  filled 
with  earth;  the  fascines  ai*e  long  bundles  of  tightly 
bound  twigs  or  reeds,  that  may  lie  place<l  in 
any  convenient  ]>osition  to  aflbrd  shelter.  Even 
thoQgh  a  breach  be  made  in  the  wall  or  rampart 
of  the  fortress  by  some  or  all  of  these  contrivances, 
the  infaniry  could  not  nislt  forward  and  enter 
tlie  place  without  e^posuro  to  a  desti-uctivc  fii^ 
while  crossing  the  giacb.  Hence  the  necessity 
for  sappittg  or  trcfwhinpf  to  form  a  hollow  or 
sunken  road,  along  which  the  infantry  may 
advance ;  and  when  this  road  is  so  far  fonned 
as  to  allow  the  men  to  occupy  it,  the  besiegci^s 
are  »aid  to  *  open  the  trenches/  To  effeet  Uiifv, 
however^  is  a  formidable  work ;  the  mppers  would 
be  pickcii  oW  by  the  camion  and  musketry  if  thty 
v^-o)4ied  ill  a  straight  line  towards  ilw  fortre&ti  - 
and  in  order  to  avoivl  this,  tUey  work  iu  a  zigAHg, 
advancing  diagonidly  to  the  riglit  and  then  t^* 
the  left,  that  either  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
trench  may  form  a  shelter.  The  trench  is  wido 
enough  to  aecomniodate  several  men  abreast,  and 
deep  enough  to  allow  the  men  to  pass  wholly 
beneath  tho  level  of  the  ground.  TVhen  one  of 
these  has  been  fumied  parallel  with  the  front  of 
the  fortre^s^  and  at  a  distanee  of  600,  800,  or  HHmj 
yards  from  it,  it  constitntes  the  *  first  parallel  i  * 
another  and  similar  parallel,  half-way  between  the 
former  and  the  fortre&i,  is  tho  ^second  parallel;' 
while  another,  at  tlie  vcr^-  foot  of  th«]i  glacis, 
obtains  the  name  of  the  '  third  pai'aUel/  The 
earth  taken  from  these  parallel  treaches  is  thrown 
up  on  the  side  nearest  tho  fortress,  thereby  afford- 
ing additional  shelter  to  the  men  in  the  trench, 
and  enabling  batteries  of  large  ordnance  to  be 
placed  in  favourable  positions  for  breacliing  the 
rampart.  The  dgzap  serve  as  '  approaches  *  to 
the  paraUek ;  and  each  parallel  servers  as  a  ba^tS 
for  other  zig/iigs  beyond  it*  Thus  the  workn 
are  continueil  until  the  besiege d**  infantry  are 
very  close  to  the  besieged  place.  The  breaching- 
g;inK^  when  all  is  rejidy^  pour  forth  a  tremendfiUM 
tire  or  bombardment,  until  a  breach  is  eflcnteJ, 
when  a  *  storm  in  g-party*  rushes  up  frooi  the 
trencher,  and  endeavours  to  cuter  tlio  town  or 
fortress  by  the  breach,  despite  all  the  obstacles 
the  defenders  may  have  accumulated  at  that 
point.  The  defenders  count  upon  many  kinda  of 
succours  during  these  openitions — that  llie  soil  may 
be  too  hard  to  permit  the  liesicgers  to  dig  trenches  ; 
that  tlie  trenches  may  be  laiii  under  water  by 
sluices ;  or  that  the  garrison  may  be  suthciently 
strong  to  make  frequont  'iortles/  interrupting  tlio 
trench-work. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  the  philosophy  of  a  siege.  In 
the  case  of  Sebastopol,  the  first  difficulty  of  the 
besiegers  consisted  in  the  hardness  of  ground, 
which  rendered  it  a  work  of  great  labour  to 
excavate  the  approaches.  This  difficulty  was 
repeatedly  and  forcibly  dwelt  upon  in  the 
dispatclies  of  the  generals  in  command. 

Sebastopol  having  no  defensive  wall  of  any 
account,  it  was  left  for  Mcnchikoff  and  Todtlobcn 
to  construct  such  towers,  forts,  redoubts,  batteries, 
or  lines  of  fortified  trenches  and  ramparts,  as 
might  repel  the  Allies,  or  at  least  delay  the 
capture.  None  of  the  great  forts  situated  on  the 
harbour  commanded  the  southern  land-side ;  hence 
new  works  had  to  be  constructed.  From  the 
battery  near  Artillery  Bay,  a  crenellated  wall,  or 
wall  loopholed  for  musketry,  was  constructed, 
following  the  steep  of  the  hill  to  the  plateau, 
where  it  joined  a  large  round  tower  or  fort, 
mounting  twenty  guns  on  the  platform,  and  sur- 
rounded by  a  battery  at  a  lower  level.  Under 
the  cannon  of  this  round  fort  was  a  large  fortified 
barrack,  flanked  and  armed  by  several  strong 
works.  From  this  fort,  a  line  of  defence  was  con- 
structed entirely  round  the  south  and  cast  of  the 
town,  to  the  spot  where  the  Careening  Bay  enters 
the  harbour ;  making  the  whole  circuit  of  defence, 
from  Artillery  Bay  to  Careening  Bay,  nearly  five 
miles  in  extent,  including  sinuosities.  This  was 
not  a  perfect  military  wall  or  rampart,  but  a  sort 
of  ridge  about  three  feet  in  thickness,  with  a  ditch 
in  fW)nt,  the  earth  fW)m  which  was  thrown  out- 
wards, to  form  a  glacis  between  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged.  The  wall,  if  it  may  so  be  called, 
was  not  broad  and  strong  enough  for  cannon ;  but 
on  those  points  where,  in  a  regular  fortification, 
bastions  would  have  been  constructed,  Todtleben 
threw  up  platforms  whereon  heavy  guns  could 
be  moimted,  to  fire  over  the  wall,  many  of  which 
were  the  guns  taken  from  the  ships  in  the  harbour. 
The  centre  of  the  line  was  defended  by  a  large 
fort,  raised  on  a  high  point  at  the  upper  or 
southern  end  of  the  town.  The  names  Flagstaff" 
Battery,  Garden  Battery,  Barrack  Battery,  Great 
Redan,  Little  Redan,  Mamelon  Fort,  Malakoff" 
Fort — some  belonging  to  a  later  period  in  the 
history  of  the  siege — were  all  applied  to  works 
constructed  in  consequence  of  the  commencement 
of  the  siege  itself,  and  on  various  elevated  spots 
outside  of  the  town,  and  in  most  cases  exterior 
to  the  '  lines '  of  trench  and  rampart. 

The  AUied  position  gradually  assumed  a  definite 
character  during  the  month  of  October,  dependent 
in  part  on  the  defensive  arrangements  made  by 
the  Russians.  The  entire  camp  occupied  a  plateau 
six  miles  in  length  by  four  in  breadth ;  but  the 
siege-works  of  course  grouped  themselves  near 
the  town  to  be  attacked.  The  plateau,  bounded  by 
an  abrupt  descent  on  the  east,  was  defended  along 
this  edge  by  a  breast-work,  or  earthwork  breast- 
high,  constructed  by  the  French  nearly  from 
Balaklava  to  Inkermann,  with  batteries,  redoubts, 
and  redans,  to  defend  the  more  assailable  points — 


the  last  named  of  these,  redanM,  being  earthworki 
forming  two  sides  of  a  triangle,  like  one  toofh  of 
a  saw.  This  line  of  defence  was  intended  to  ga»fd 
the  plateau  from  an  attack  by  the  Bussiaiu  on 
the  east.  The  northern  edge  of  the  plateau,  not 
much  above  the  level  of  the  highest  part  of  the 
town,  has  several  spurs,  or  hilly  knolls^  jutting  oat^ 
north-west  towards  the  Karabelnala  or  eastern' 
lialf  of  the  town  ;  and  on  these  spurs  the  English 
constructed  their  breaching-batteries,  while  the 
French  constructed  their  approaches  and  parallels 
on  the  south-west  of  the  main  part  of  the  town. 
Between  the  spurs  are  gorges  or  ravines,  ranning 
down  towards  tho  harbour.  Various  batteries 
were  constructed  by  the  British,  none  at  a  leai 
distance  than  two-thirds  of  a  mile  fh>m  the  town. 
In  rear  of  tho  batteries,  beginning  on  the  right 
or  north-east,  was  the  2d  division,  then  the  1st, 
tho  light,  the  3d,  and  the  4th,  in  order,  each 
occupying  such  a  position  as  should  render  its 
services  most  available  when  the  siege  commenced, 
or  to  repel  any  sortie  of  the  garrison.  Between 
the  English  and  French  positions  was  the  longest 
and  deepest  of  many  ravines,  running  down  to 
the  inner  harbour ;  and  westward  of  this  were 
the  French  batteries,  not  perched  upon  spurs 
between  gorges,  but  occupying  a  plain  almost  on 
a  level  with  the  highest  part  of  the  town.  The 
English  approaches,  zigzags,  and  parallels,  were 
directed  towards  the  forts  that  defended  the 
Karabelnaia ;  whereas  the  French  approached 
gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  main  streets 
of  Sebastopol,  on  the  other  side  of  the  inner 
harbour. 

The  difficulty  of  dragging  the  heavy  siege-guns 
up  to  the  heights  from  Balaklava  and  Eamiesch, 
and  of  digging  the  trenches  in  very  hard  soil, 
retarded  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  afforded 
Todtleben  time  to  construct  his  defensive  works. 
Tlie  French  established  their  first  parallel  on 
the  10th  of  October,  at  a  distance'  of  700  or  800 
yards  from  the  place;  while  their  allies  were 
enforced  to  commence  at  a  greater  distance,  on 
account  of  the  obstacles  afforded  by  the  site. 

Meanwhile  the  English  and  French  nations,  like 
spoiled  children — spoiled  by  the  battle  of  tho  Alma 
— could  not  repress  their  impatience  at  the  slow 
progress  of  events  at  Sebastopol  The  ftlse 
rumour  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  had 
first  excited,  and  then  annoyed  them;  and 
every  day's  telegraphic  news  was  expected  to 
tell  of  the  fall  of  the  great  fortress,  ^e  news- 
papers sought  to  allay  the  impatience,  by  assuring 
the  pubhc  that  the  capture,  however  long  pie- 
vented,  must  at  length  occur;  or  they  app^ed  to 
reason,  by  counting  up  the  tons  or  kilogrammes 
which  the  siege-material  weighed,  and  shewed 
how  many  days  must  necessarily  be  required  to 
drag  such  ponderous  masses  up  to  the  plateau,  and 
place  them  in  position.  The  soldiers,  too,  were 
burning  to  add  another  to  their  deeds  of  gloiy. 
Mr  Russell  comments  on  the  difference  between 
the  English  and  French  armies,  in  regard  to  the 
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iDvauM  tor  m&intaiiiiiig  dheer^uesia  among  the 
uiL*n :  *  Tho  Hilenoe  and  gloam  of  our  caTnp,  aa 
*'  '  wirh  tlio  activity  aud  lm»fIo  or  that 

i"  nt'h,  lire  very  Btrikiog.    JNo  tirumai  do 

buijlo  iiiUI,  no  njusk  of  atjy  kind,  is  ever  heard 
wt<hni  our  r»roiiTM.'ti*  j  while  onr  ueighbourB  i'loso 
I'  lOt  rgll»|  f;iiiSUronujult»s,   and 

!^  ever  J    evening   hj    I  he  fiiio 

J  IS  of  their  militiir)*  handa.    Tho  fact 

i-.  c^r  our  instinmentfi  have  Leon   placed 

ID  viotVy  ^1  r^iuental  bands  are  hrokt»Ti 

VI  r»  ~'Ti'l  -^  i,  the  mou  being  devoted  to 

t!  0    al  the    duties    for   whieh    the 

ir  ^-^  was  fiirnjed  (Uiat  k,  conveying 

the  BdcJt  irunt  the  camp  to  tlie  liospitaL*).  I  ihmk^ 
jiny-ljk '  fVotn  oiiiii  Qwn  foolings,  and  from  the 
1  ^  of  tlio^  arotind,  tiiat   the  want   of 

ji>.*  ,,  ,,.  c^amp  is  produettve  of  graver  ctmao- 
qucneea  than  appear  likely  to  occur  at  tirst  bUisdi 
frum  fuch  a  vaubo.  Every  military  man  knows 
how  ro^mentis  wii^a  fatigued  on  tlie  march,  cheer 
11(1  at  \ho  iti-aiiija  of  tlieir  band,  and  dross  np^ 
keep  ti|i,  and  walk  on  with  animation  and  vigour 
wiieu  it  ik  playing.  At  eauip,  I  have  always 
eljatrvcHl  with  pleasure  the  attentive  auditory  ivho 
g»th<>red  every  evenijig  at  the  first  taps  of  t]:te 
tlmm  to  listen  to  the  mnRia  At  Aladyn  and 
I>cm"jj,  the  men  used  to  wander  ofl'  io  the  hnea 
itf  \h&  TTthj  because  it  had  the  best  !>and  in  the 
division ;  and  when  the  hands  were  silenced 
bocauM  ef  tlie  prevalence  of  chtilemj  out  of  a 
btimano  regard  for  the  R-ehngs  of  the  sick,  the 
lioldieni  were  wont  to  get  up  singing-partiea  in 
tljeir  f^snta  in  lieu  of  their  oitlinary  entertainment* 
It  wenni  to  Ik;  an  error  to  deprive  them  of  a 
cbc-priiig  and  whole*Mimo  infiueneo  at  the  very 
time  they  need  it  most.  The  mijitary  band  is 
not  mennt  alone  for  the  delectation  of  garrison* 
iuwn!9,  or  for  the  pleasnre  of  their  officers  in 
qnartcT« ;  and  the  men  are  fairly  entitled  to  its 
fn.-f.;.i<;,  n  during  the  long  and  weary  march  in 
t  'a  counlj\v,  and  in  tlio  monotony  of  a 

t  mp  ore  the  beginning  of  a  siege.    Our 

1  .  have   made    the    head-quarter  camp 

qiun-  uvciy  by  their  vidnity  and  their  excellent 
itnuW  Ther^  can  be  Uttlo  donbt  that  these 
oliMirrationa  are  founded  on  a  due  appreciation 
of  ih0  effecta  of  martia]  music  on  bodies  of  men 
plaeofl  ai  the  British  were  before  Bebastnpol. 

This  tr(_mtili-wurk    proceeded    vigorously  during 
t'^  h  of  the  month.    On  one  particular 

t  simset^  2400   French   took   up   a 

pOftJtjt>a  in  Imcj  in  front  of  the  fortress^  eet  to 
work  with  f  ick  and  shovel^  and  by  dayhght  the 
owtt  nit«mmg  had  dug  a  trench  three-quartera 
of  a  mdc  In  lengtli,  at  a  dbtanee  of  abont  lut«> 
jimU  fVom  the  fort« ;  the  KusBians^  to  their 
ajttoniihment^  saw  a  ditch,  parapet,  and  hanf|iiette, 
whcr**  nothing  had  beez^  visible  on  the  preceding 
etreoitig.  Each  Freuch  srjldier  dug  and  gnarded 
in  turn  j  and  an  eacli  had  about  twenty  inchoa 
Mf  kujjih  in  tins  ted  to  ium  to  oxeavate^  the  whule 
iiiimber  w«Ta  enabled  to  accoinplbli  this  exttDsfve 


work  during  the  night;  at  a  subsequent  period, 
gabions  and  fascines  were  brought  ui\  to  faee  and 
btrenglhen  the  embra^ros  of  this  parapet,  ready 
lor  the  reception  of  a  long  TtJW  ofguns*  Such  was 
the  genend  plan  on  whtrli  the  app roach ci^  were 
made  by  both  armies :  working- parties  would  go 
out  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  form  as 
much  trench,  parapet,  and  banquette  as  could  be 
acooniplishixl  diiring  the  night ;  returning  to  camp 
at  daylight — wearie^J,  cold,  alcepy,  Imngry^  and 
perhaps  Btricken  with  the  beginninp  of  agua, 
cholera,  or  fever.  The  pickets,  under  the  charge 
of  a  colonel  or  captain,  wena  Eomelimes  mart 
trying  than  the  trencher  ;  since  the  men,  through- 
out a  night  which  might  be  piorcmgly  cold  or 
Incessantly  stormy,  had  no  relief  from  the  duty 
of  keeping  watch  in  the  silent  darkness^  ever 
on  the  alert  against  the  possible  approach  of  an 
enemy. 

The  BuBsiani  shewed  thomsetves  woHhy  defen- 
det^  of  the  place  ;  they  not  only  worked  night  and 
day  to  strengthen  the  lines  and  forts,  but  they 
ponreil  out  shot,  shelly  and  bullet  against  all  the 
men  and  batteries  wliicli  the  Alhes  brought  within 
range.  This  torrent  kept  the  bcsiegei's  over 
watchful^  and  oceasitmcti  much  loss.  Borne  times 
a  fifi,  or  even  an  84-pounder  w^ould  plnnge  down 
into  and  plough  up  the  earth  w^ithin  a  yard  or  two 
of  an  officer  a  tent,  or  would  even  pierce  the  tent 
itielf,  and  carry  off  some  of  the  simple  chattels 
witli  whicli  it  was  furaiabed.  To  kill  the  men, 
to  dislodge  the  guns  planted  upon  the  earth eu 
batteries,  to  crumble  the  batteries  themselves  into 
fragmentar^all  wci'c  objects  aimed  at  by  tins  firing 
from  the  garrison ;  and  the  nearer  the  approach 
of  the  hesiegera,  the  more  perilou^i  became  their 
poaition  on  account  of  thd  fire.  The  firing  WM 
mostly  dunng  fbe  day ;  but  when  the  Ru>«iaiis 
could  guesi  at  the  position  of  the  working-parties^ 
it  continued  during  the  night  al^i,  maintaining  a 
mar  that  rendered  it  difficult  fn^r  officers  or  men 
to  snateb  a  few  honrt^  sleep, 

The  word  ^attack,*  in  siege- works,  ia  applied 
to  all  the  guns,  batteries,  parallels,  and  lig^iig^j 
intended  to  aid  in  the  bombardment  of  a  particular 
part  of  the  fortress ;  and  one  attack  la  distinguibhed 
from  another,  either  by  indicating  the  relative 
positions,  or  by  the  name  of  the  chief  officer  in 
command  ;  thus  we  hear  of  the  '  right  atta<',k'  and 
the  'left  attaek,*  and  of  'Gordon's  Battery*  and 
'Chapman's  Battery/  in  connection  with  those 
attacks.  Eacli  attack  w*as  dirccteil  towards  or 
against  some  particular  fort  or  redan,  which  it  was 
neceasarj  to  silence  before  a  eonqnest  of  the  plaee 
con  Id  be  effeotecK  Oj»posite  the  British  portiou  of 
the  works,  were  the  llussian  forti,  termeii  by  the 
Alhes  the  White  Tower,  the  Redan,  and  the 
Barrack  Battery  ;  while  the  French  cc>nfri*nted  the 
Gartlen  Battery »  the  Flagstafl'  Battery,  the  Hound 
Tower,  and  two  or  three  smaller  batteries  not 
specially  named.  The  White  Tower,  when  greatly 
Btrenglhencd  id  a  later  date,  became  the  famous 
Maiakoff  or  Malaklioff ;  the  Mamelon  and  Littlo 
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Redan  defences  were  not  yet  in  existence  at  the 
period  under  notice. 

Not  only  were  tlie  besiegere  visited  by  missiles 
in  every  part  of  the  *  attacks,'  but  the  garrison 
made  occasional  sorties :  emerging  from  the  fortress 
in  large  bodies,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  working 
as  much  mischief  as  ix)ssiblo  to  the  besiegers,  and 
then  returning  to  the  fortress  in  such  a  way  as  to 
permit  no  entrance  to  the  enemy.  On  the  night 
of  the  nth,  the  Russians  made  so  vigorous  a  sortie, 
and  were  so  vigorously  met  by  the  British,  that 
the  affair  presented  all  the  noise,  excitement,  and 
confusion  of  a  regular  battle ;  field-pieces  and 
infantr}*^  being  employed  on  both  sides.  The  sortie 
was  successfully  repulsed,  with  little  loss  to  the 
British. 

Day  after  day  passed,  marked — on  the  part  of 
the  Russians — by  the  reception  of  reinforcements, 
the  steady  construction  of  new  works,  and  the 
outiK>uring  of  shot  and  musketry  against  the 
l>esiegers ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  by  the 
landing  of  men  and  stores  at  Balaklava  and 
Kamiesch,  the  dragging  of  the  heavy  guns  up  to 
the  heights,  the  formation  of  trenches,  parapets, 
and  earthen  batteries,  the  mounting  of  these 
parapets  and  batteries  with  heavy  guns  and 
mortars,  and  the  encamping  of  the  three  annies 
— English,  French,  and  Turkish — in  convenient 
positions  behind  the  lines  and  batteries.  All  this 
time  passed  without  any  firing  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies ;  the  commanders  decided  that  no  cannon- 
ading should  commence  until  all  was  prepared  for 
a  formidable  l>ombardment ;  and  thus  it  happened 
that,  durhig  the  first  half  of  the  month  of  October, 
the  besiegers  were  tlie  attackcil  party  rather  than 
the  attacking — greatly  to  the  astonishment  of  those 
who,  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations, 
and  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  arrangements 
necessary  for  a  siege,  longed  impatiently  for  news  of 
ramparts  battered  down,  forts  destroyed,  breaches 
stormed,  the  fortress  entered,  and  the  flags  of  the 
victors  floating  over  the  captured  town. 


MANCEUVRES    OF    THE    FLEETS. 

Preparations  having  thus  been  made  for  the 
bombardment  by  land,  it  may  bo  desirable,  before 
narrating  the  events  of  that  tremendous  cannonade, 
to  pay  attention  to  the  movements  of  the  Allied 
fleets  during  the  month  of  October,  including  the 
cannonade  by  sea. 

The  services  likely  to  bo  I'cndercd  by  the  mag- 
nificent war-ships,  in  the  general  operations,  were 
partly  as  carriers  and  partly  as  combatants.  The 
naval  officers  and  seamen,  ardently  desirous  of 
maintaining  the  ancient  British  character  for 
prowess  on  the  high  seas,  of  course  hoped  for 
something  better  tlian  the  duty  of  carriers,  the 
office  of  conveying  soldiers,  horses,  guns,  small- 
arms,  shot,  shell,  provisions,  medicines,  and  stores 
for  the  use  of  the  army ;  or  the  duty  of  convoying 
a  fleet  of  merchant-ships  engaged  in  such  a  duty. 


Still,  the  service  they  rendere<I  in  this  respect  was 
very  marked :  it  has  already  been  adverted  to,  in 
connection  with  the  flank-march ;  but  additional 
illustration  may  be  found  in  the  words  of  Lieu- 
tenant-colonel Ilamley,  who,  attached  to  the  army 
as  an  artillery-officer,  was  competent  to  form  an 
estimate  on  tliis  matter:  ^The  campaign  differed 
fi*om  all  campaigns  with  which  the  reader  has 
hitherto  made  himself  acquainted,  in  some  essential 
])articular8.  According  to  the  practice  of  war  up  to 
the  present  time,  it  was  necessar}'  for  an  invading 
army,  on  fii-st  entering  an  enemy's  territory,  to 
secure  one  or  moi*e  defensible  posts  as  depdts,  fh»m 
whence  to  dniw  supphes,  to  foim  hospitals,  and  as 
points  to  retreat  upon  in  case  of  disaster.  As  the 
army  advanced  fh)m  these  points,  the  lines  of 
communication  grew  more  assailable,  and  it  became 
necessary  either  to  leave  a  movable  force  to  keep 
the  road  oi)en,  or  to  secure  and  garrison  some  other 
strong  points  on  the  line  of  march,  from  whence  to 
oppose  any  attempt  the  enemy  might  make  to 
i  throw  himself  on  the  line  of  communication.  In 
I  advancing,  it  was  also  impossible  to  disregard  any 
I  fortress  or  body  of  troops  of  the  enemy  stationed 
I  on  the  flank :  the  former  must  be  besieged  and 
taken,  the  latter  attacked  and  routed  ;  or  a  strong 
force  must  be  detached  to  hold  either  in  check, 
before  the  advance  could  be  continued  in  safety ; 
and  each  of  these  necessary  operations,  of  course, 
called  for  a  certain  expenditure  of  time  or  material. 
According  to  the  old  conditions  of  war,  in  the 
invasion  of  the  Crimcii  near  Eupatoria,  and  the 
advance  on  Sebastopol,  the  right  flank  of  the  army 
would  be  secure  by  resting  on  the  sea,  but  the  left 
would  be  totally  unprotected.  In  the  first  place, 
the  army,  after  landing  its  stores,  must  have 
strongly  intrenched  and  garrisoned  the  depot  on 
the  coast  selected  for  them.  As  it  advanced,  tlio 
conmiunication  with  this  dep6t  must  have  been 
rendered  secure,  by  dctacliing  a  force  sufficient  to 
rej^el  any  Russian  army  appearing  on  the  flank  of 
the  line  of  march,  and  strong  escorts  must  have 
accompanied  all  convoys  between  the  army  and 
its  depot.  In  order  to  leave,  after  these  deductions, 
a  sufficient  force  to  carr}'  on  the  siege,  the  invading 
aitny  must  have  been  far  larger  than  that  which 
the  Allies  possessed.  It  would  also  have  been 
necessary  to  atta<;k  the  fortress  on  that  side  on 
which  the  landing  of  the  army  was  effected ; 
because,  a  complete  investment  being  imprac- 
ticable, to  have  passed  round  the  place  would  have 
been  to  leave  the  communications  at  the  mercy  of 
sallies  from  the  garrison.  All  these  considerations 
were  obviated  by  the  presence  of  steami^  The  flcet^ 
movhig  as  the  army  moved,  within  sight  o^  and 
in  constant  communication  with  it,  carried  the 
supplies  and  received  tlie  sick  and  wounded ;  and 
had  the  Russians,  advancing  from  the  interior 
in  overwhelming  numbers,  attacked  the  left  or 
threatened  the  rear,  the  army,  falling  back  paraUei 
to  the  coast,  might  have  fought,  and,  if  necessary, 
ro-embarked,  with  the  advantage  of  an  immeasnr- 
ably  more  powerful  artillery— that  of  the  fleets 
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thtm  tbe  enemy  could  jjossibly  hare  brought  into 
iho  tid(J.  Tiitis  the  calciilaiiuiis  and  provibiouB 
wliidi  gii  lurgelj  conti'ibuted  to  the  difficulties  tif 
warJiire,  and  it  a  chances  of  mymp,  rcsulved  thom- 
wlv<*s  into  ttie  simple  measyrea  nect^ssarj  tu  kt^ep 
tlia-arfny  in  reachuess  for  baldo  ^vliilo  maicMng 
on  the  jH^thit  in  view,** 

But   this  sernce  rendered^  the  seamen  lougt^d 

(l>r  enmo  enterprise  in  which  they  would  more 

tftivcly    ]articipat«    in    hostiliticij    against    tho 

my ;  for  some  opportunity  of  puniaLing  thoee 

ian«  who  in  so  tantahsing  a  manner  hid  their 

fihi|>«  Whind  5 tone- walls.    The  main  body  of  the 

He^^t,  rspcciiilly  tlie  .saiUng-sliips,  remained  auehored 

durijii^  ahcmt  thre«  ^^eeltSj  aftfir^the  lieginning  of 

i&  flauk-march,  off  tlic  month  of  the  Katcha, 

tdle    the   steAm-s<.|niidron    was    despatclied    on 

irerse  expeditions,  principally  to  and  from  Bala- 

kJava.    The  n tunes  of  Odoni^a,  Yalta,  Eupatoria^ 

and  ^iebast4>pol,  jioint  to  four  localities  at  which 

mn\c  of  the  «hi[is  of  the  fleet  either  engaged  with 

tbc  eneiny,  or  were  ready  so  to  do  if  instmetiona 

lo  th^it  t'He'*t  had  been  istsuctl. 

vico  spared  duruig  the  spring  and 
St.    .  -t    It  was  in  danger  in  April,  and 

AgniJi  in  August  ■  it  was  parti;illy  bombai^led  on 
the  first  occasion ^  uod  left  wholly  un touch cd  on 
tUo  jiccond  ;  and  it  wa^  much  gtreiigtliencd  by 
the  lius.siaii3  after  each  of  these  visits.  Tho 
ETigli^sh  publie  w*ere  greatly  surprised  and  itri- 
Uki*itl  by  ilm  inactivity  :  an  imprestiion  waa  very 
widely  ahau'd  that  the  capture  of  this  important 
town,  by  catting  off  the  communication  betw^een 
the  Ciintea  and  the  Princi(ialities,  would  weaken 
tho  right  flank  of  the  Russians  j  and  vehement 
accnsaUoim  wei-e  brbuglit  against  Admiral  Dunda^ 
for  avoiding  or  neglecting  the  bombardment. 
At  a  later  datc»  when  tlie  conduct  of  the  war 
ftirmtM  tht*  subject  of  warm  debate  in  parlia* 
uietit,  Mr  Sidney  JJerbert^  who  was  secretary 
war  daring  tho  year  1854,  defended  the 
iiiral,  by  explaining  the  eircumstaDCCS  that 
d  determined  the  line  of  conduct  against 
Ode3i$;a»  11  is  statement  was  to  the  effect,  that 
Adiiiiral  Dm  id  as  w^as  eager  for  the  attack ;  that 
he  hail  provided  means  for  it ;  hut  that  bo  w^as 
deterred  by  the  English  and  French  mihtary 
ootnmandcrKj  on  the  strategic  ground  that  the 
de»lmcti*jn  of  Odessa  would  liberate  Russian 
troopdi  who  would  immediately  be  sent  to  the 
Crimea,  ther<diy  ,itrengthening  the  force  agauist 
which  the  A! lie?  had  to  contend  ;  and  that  it  %vas 
iokly  on  tliis  (uxn  tuiit  Odessa  had  been  spared  | 
Mr  Herljert  offered  no  opinion  concerning  the 
stuimdriess  of  this  judgment  on  the  part  of  th^ 
pLmends ;  he  smiply  CKOii  crated  the  admii'al :  and 
skA  a  p-mof  that  iJie  Earl  of  Aberdeen's  government 
had  not  been  negligent  of  the  importance  of  naval 
operations  in  the  Bla^k  Sea,  be  produced,  w*ith 
tbt)   Baoction  of  Lord  Palmerston's  government, 


*  f^^ittfiv^iiiifi 


a  dispatch  that  had  been  forwarded  bj  the 
Admiralty  t^  Admiral  Dundtis^  at  the  time  when 
the  generals  were  forming  the  siege-approaches 
before  Sebafitopol.*' 

Yalta  was  Iho  scene  of  a  small  expedition^ 
immediately  ml>seqnent  to  the  flank-march  of  the 
Allied  armies,  The  structure  and  appe^mnce  of 
tlm  place  are  very  remarkable,  Situateil  on  tlje 
&outb  coasts  betw^een  tiiirty  and  forty  nulea  ea*t 
of  Balaklava,  the  ground  whereon  Yalta  is  built 
is  one  of  the  few  plaeeB  on  this  coast  whore 
aUnvium  has  Iseen  deposited,  rendering  it  possildo 
to  walk  for  a  few  hundred  yarda  on  perfectly  level 
pxjund.  The  coast-range  liere  recedes  a  httle  from 
the  sea ;  and  a  short  but  rapid  nver  brings  down 
earth  which  has  fonued  a  delta*  On  tliis  delta, 
Yalta  has  been  built,  a  small  town  inhabited  by 
Talan,  who  chiefly  live  by  supplying  the  Hussian 
nobility  along  the  south  coast  dming  the  summer 
months,  Koch  states  that  the  position  of  Yalta 
is  exqniiaite  :  '  The  few  houses  in  the  foreground  j 
the  precipices,  rising  to  a  height  of  4u<K)  feet, 
which  snri'ound  it  in  the  shape  of  an  amphitheatre ; 
and  in  tho  rear,  hetw^ccn  the  two,  the  declivity, 
disjtlaying  every  hue  of  vegetation,  and  which 
rises  to  a  considerable  height  in  the  mviue,  and 
13  coveretl  with  detached  villas — all  tliiti  forms 
a  h*eautiful  picture,  though  too  large  a  surftico  for 
an  artist.'  At  this  lovely  spot  the  Alhes  appear  to 
have  siiispected  that  the  Russian  government  had 
collected  some  stoixis  or  provi^aions ;  and  a  stjuadron 
was  sent,  comprising  the  fSan^jmreil^  JVi^«<", 
J^irSrtmdj  JasoUf  Golden  Fltice,  and  other  steamers, 
either  to  fight  or  to  bring  aw  ay  stores.  There  was, 
liowever^  nothing  belonging  to  th(5  Russian  govern- 
ment  which  could  be  seized ;  and  as  tho  Tatars 
had  very  little  to  sell,  the  ships  effected  no  tiling 
of  consequence  by  the  expedition, 

Eupatoria  well  repaid  the  Allies  for  the  exer- 
tions bestowed  upon  it,  Wlicn  the  resolution  had 
been  taken  to  land  the  Allied  armies  at  Did  Fort, 
and  to  leave  only  a  sin  all  force  at  Enpatoria,  that 
force,  uudor  Captain  Brock,  proceeded  to  throw 
up  slight  fortifications  around  the  town,  and  to 
establish  a  commerce  in  food  with  the  inliabitanta 
— not  only  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  but 
for  transmission  by  sea  to  the  commissariat  olficera 

•  *  The  Qtertturv  to  the  AimiraUlf  to 

AoMmALTTt  (kt^rldf  IBU. 
f^iit— I  na   eonuntina^d  bf  mj  Lor^a  D^mmii^Eotierii    of   the 
AitEnuultj,  with  rirret£^iiisr  to  UUt:  uperntiuns  q(  tho  llut-t  uthdrr  fuut 
unlcrs  lo  cull  vour  ipftcial  and  tuirLicular  AtteaUoa  to  tti>'  n-  r  t-.Aiiv 
at  tiLtrtiBing  tb«  nOiKJiit  vii^iUncf^  and  cwv  lo  pr^ 
liiQretDCitkt  of  cibJ\  oi  ail  i]lc»crtptl«>]ii  profindlnff  out  rv 
CbfTHia  AUd  ihet  river  Dniester  {  uid  I  am  to  tlimUy  tb<  i. 
to  TOU  to  XMke  e^erj  prc^cjiutiaii  in  your  pmiwer  to  pf€.'Vc:tit  <;(.tjiaiuii>ut- 
Dttlon  with  the  Crimea  from  porU  in  iljit  dtrectioo.    Hljr  lortli  are 
fiLfther  of  opinion  that,  vhenofOT  tl&e  meaiui  at  your  dk^sfr,*!  wi',] 
admit,  proper  Enea>[»tireri  *boitld  Iw  concc rttd  wlib  yoii  i 
in  capaiium4  of  Ibe  Allied  forces  for  obEitinlpg  gji  CDh 
Gulf  of  Eezteb  iulo  the  Scij  of  Aau^  ^Ith  a.  view  to  ir  ■ 
ti^mtsiuniesnoiu  of  the  pntiny  with   tho  £^4sittli  (Jiflrfi*  vl   lImj. 
Crimes,  to  whlc^  their  lonUhiiiA  Ivare  alwijt  uttieiiedttiififre^tAt 
importajiicG.     In  a>ntu  rr,  likcwj«r,  wUH  jqar  eo]:lea,f n«,  my  Icn]* 
coiuSdcr  '  ..  <j  iihaiildbel»t  tO"^-': 

«f  tiic  t  .itU42liji   upon  all   I 

«QitfeEidln:  rth«n«iiiL!Atotb0i- 

atfd  that  aui  pi  '^jt'<  i  i<|>porimiity  for  tha  l>o<ilib{y:dmttit  ol  Oik«^ 
ttio^  aoi  be  oMtttd/ 
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at  Balaklara  or  Kamiesch.  The  vicinity  contained 
vast  flocks  and  herds,  which  tlie  Tatars,  when 
assured  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Allies 
towards  them,  willingly  brought  into  Eupatoria 
for  sale.  The  more  important  the  place  became 
to  the  Allies,  the  more  desirous  were  the  Russians 
to  interfere  with  the  peaceful  occupation.  The 
Leandety  the  Firebrand,  the  Megccra,  and  two  or 
three  French  and  Turkish  ships-of-war,  were 
placed  off  the  port,  to  afford  assistance  in  the  event 
of  an  attack.  Towards  the  close  of  September, 
and  early  in  October,  rumours  were  rife  of  an 
intended  assault  by  the  Russiaiis;  and,  in  veri- 
fication of  these  rumours,  a  hostile  force  appeared 
near  the  town  on  the  llth  of  the  last-named 
month.  Lieutenant  Hamilton  was  sent  on  shore 
from  the  flotilla,  with  about  ICO  seamen  and 
marines,  and  one  field-piece.  On  the  following 
morning,  the  field-piece  was  placed  in  a  com- 
manding position  at  the  back  of  the  town,  where 
a  small  redoubt  was  thrown  up,  to  be  manned 
by  the  seamen.  Captain  Brock  and  other  officers 
went  out  to  make  a  reconnaissance  on  the  steppe 
or  plain  outside  the  town,  when  suddenly  a  body 
of  Russian  cavalry,  about  600  in  number,  appeared, 
advanced  towards  them,  opened  ranks,  and  dis- 
playing four  field-pieces,  immediatx?ly  fired  shot 
and  shell.  The  single  gun,  shortly  before  landed 
from  the  Leander,  returned  the  fire,  and  sent  a 
shell  among  the  cavalry  that  wrought  much  mis- 
chief. This  gun  being  one  against  many,  however, 
Captain  Brock  ordered  a  retreat  into  the  town ; 
but  the  seamen  and  marines  from  the  Leandcr 
and  Megfera  quickly  advanced,  resumed  possession 
of  the  redoubt  and  the  gun,  and  remained  near 
the  spot  during  the  night.  At  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  all  was  dark.  Lord  Edward  Cecil, 
a  midshipman  of  the  Leandcr  in  charge  of  the 
gun,  observed  dim  traces  of  a  body  of  the  enemy's 
cavalry  advancing  towards  the  redoubt :  he  opened 
fire  upon  them ;  while  the  seamen  and  marines, 
rushing  out  from  their  quarters,  quickly  lined 
the  redoubt  and  its  barricades.  A  brisk  fire 
was  commenced  on  both  sides,  and  was  maintained 
for  some  hours  ;  shells,  shot,  and  bullets,  roared 
and  whistled  continually,  for,  though  a  small 
force,  each  side  was  active.  The  Russians  at 
length  retired.  As  the  redoubt  had  proved  itself 
to  be  an  important  defence,  a  party  of  marines 
were  landed  from  the  Firebrand,  under  Lieutenant 
Pym,  to  strengthen  the  party  there  placed, 
bringing  with  them  another  field-piece  and  a 
rocket-tube.  A  second  redoubt  was  constructed; 
and  the  first  was  strengthened  by  having  the 
ditch  made  wider  and  deeper,  and  the  parapet 
or  breast- work  rendered  more  substantial.  The 
enemy  advanced  again  on  the  15th,  burning  some 
villages  north  of  the  town,  and  carrying  off*  all 
the  com  and  cattle  they  could  seize.  To  check 
in  some  measure  these  proceedings, ''the  Leandcr, 
Firebrand,  and  Arrow  gun-boat,  steamed  along 
the  coast)  sending  in  shot  and  shell  wherever 
the  enemy  could  be  reached;  and  a  supply  .of 


rockef^tubcfl  having  been  sent  from  the  main  fleet 
on  the  19th,  the  small  garrison  was  enabled  still 
more  effectually  to  repel  the  enemy.  Day  by  day, 
skirmishes  occurred ;  for  the  vedettes  of  the  enemy 
were  within  three  miles  of  Eupatoria,  and  as  the  ' 
cavalry  was  now  estimated  at  3000  or  4000  in 
number,  the  military  and  naval  defenders  of  the 
town  were  required  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
The  defences  gradually  became  considerable.  A 
deep  ditch,  backed  by  a  strong  breast-work  of 
earth,  was  cut  across  the  level  ground  in  front  of 
the  north  and  south  entrances  to  the  town,  and 
defended  by  guns  planted  in  advantageous  positions; 
several  strong  redoubts  were  constructed  at  the 
back  of  the  town,  armed  with  field-pieces  and 
rocket-tubes ;  the  streets  which  debouched  upon 
the  steppe  were  closed  by  strong  barricades ;  and 
Captain  Brock  felt  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
hold  tho  place  against  any  moderate  number 
of  Russian  cavalry  or  Cossacks.  Thus  matters 
remained  at  Eupatoria  until  the  winter,  when 
more  formidable  manoeuvres  were  made  on  both 
sides. 

Sebastopol,  however — the  great  Sebastopol — ^was 
the  object  yearned  for,  the  place  towards  which 
the  thoughts  of  the  admirals  and  seamen  were 
chiefly  directed.  Occasionally,  during  the  first 
two  weeks  in  Octol>er,  a  steamer  would  approach 
to  reconnoitre ;  or  an  audacious  little  gun-boat, 
proud  of  its  one  gim,  would  fire  away  at  Forts 
Constantino  or  Alexander,  to  try  the  efiect  of  iron 
against  stone  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  or 
two  miles.  Admiral  Dundas,  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
Admiralty,  dated  the  13th  of  October,  stated  that 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons  continued  to  be  busily  occupied 
with  tho  steam-squadron,  assisting  the  British 
army  at  Balaklava ;  that  Admiral  Bruat,  with  a 
French  squadron,  was  aiding  the  French  in  their 
position  at  Ejtmiesch  and  Arrow  Bays;  that  the 
Sidon,  Injkxible,  Cacique,  and  Caton,  were  off 
Odessa,  preventing  jiny  communication  by  sea 
witlL  the  Crimea;  and  that  the  principal  ssdling- 
vessels  of  both  fleets,  under  Admirals  Dundas  and 
Hamclin,  were  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Katclia.  Four  days  after  tliis,  the  great  bombard- 
ment commenced.  Al;out  that  period,  the  western 
governments  and  the  newspapers  were  beset  with 
suggestions  for  raising  or  removing  the  sunken 
ships  at  Sebastopol,  as  a  means  of  permitting 
the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  the  harbour ;  one 
of  these  will  sen'c  as  an  example  of  many;*  but 

*  *  Afl  It  will  doubtless  becorac  a  matter  of  importance,  evpedally 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  that  the  barrier  which  tho  sunken  ships 
oppose  to  the  entrance  of  vessels  Into  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol  m 
speedily  rcmorecL  I  take  the  liberty  of  suggcstinsr  a  means  of 
accomplishing  this,  of  the  efflcienor  and  praotlcabmty  of  which 
there  can  be  little  doubt.  Instead  of  attempting  to  raise  and 
secure  them,  which  would  occupy  too  much  timCf  or  to  blow  than 
up  by  gunpowder,  which  might  not  effectually  remedy  the  diffi- 
culty, let  each  sunken  ressel  he  so  lightened  by  means  of  floats  ai 
to  weigh  her  slightly  out  of  the  sea-bottom :  she  might  then  be 
readily  tugged  out  by  steamers  into  deep  water,  and  there  left  for 
the  present^  her  position  being  indicated  by  the  usual  means. 
Should  suitable  floats—such  as  hollow  tanks,  gutta-percha  bags, 
&&■— not  be  procurable,  the  want  of  them  might  easily  be  snpidied. 
Fnxn  what  we  read,  there  is  stiU  a  suffldent  depth  cl  water  abore 
these  hulks  to  float  steamers  and  Teasels  of  moderate  ilie.  Lettbeia 
be  used  as  floats    By  attaching  the  oats  enda  of  thembtoa  of  two 
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the  mukmi  sliipi  coutmued  unmolested,  a  aonrciJ 
^>f  iM*fiftMti  iiuf  i>}r?hinvt|ftn  to  tbd  Allien.  Oii 
I !  the  bom  bard  m<>Tit,  n  l>oRt 

\^,»-  rv.-,  ,,,  ,. ^.M  ,u.-iMt4  «ftrjj»  to  examiti<?  two 
«hoaln  ooftr  Fort*  Cotiataiitmo  and  AJexnnrkr ;  tlio 
t>Oiit  nnmdc<l  tlie  tsJinsiI?^  trnd  jipproat-bed  so  near 
thtl  fortst  Uiftl  the  sat  Jon.  could  overhear  conversfi- 
tion  :  t^ii  BiTiiall  lUt!*»ian  steamers  were  oiitsido  llie 
Utm  of  miikpu  vcrsoI^  i  but  tho  crews  either  did 
Dot  p<  '  '  t  f»p  mii^txiok  it  for  Riissian.  The 
hoAt-T  t*iined  tlifit.  the  small  wat^r-spac^S 

I  \i  the  iUfikeii  vessels  and  the  forts  were 

t  iin  in  depth  to  allow  great  nbips  to 

euUfi  auii  it  liecame  endent,  as  had  long  been 
»us]i«cted^  that  the  deets  eoald  efl'eot  little  in  the 
actual  captiiro  of  th<D  fort^  t  they  cfmhi  only 
€0-r?nrrntP  Iv  crrrttin^^  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
I :  iQg  to  reduce  the  plaoo  if  tho 

I;.  i  h<5  snci^cssfii]. 

dawned    on    the    17tb    of    Octoberj 
r.  ;icnd<3U3  preparations    fur   bombarding 

b  Tho   land-cannoufwio  was   to  begin 

ti  m' clock  ;  and^  at  the  urgent  request  of 

I  «Ti  and  General  Canrobert^  the  adniirala 

II.  It  the  whole  of  the  ships  shtnild  a.«tsist 

I  ifick  by  en^ging  the  sea^batteries  north 

tLini  auuni  of  the  harbour,  on  a  line  across  tho 
|)Ort.  In  aeoorfJance  with  this  an'aDgcment»  the 
nmgniflpcnt  fleets  took  up  pod t ions  opposite  the 
forU  and  batteriea.  The  great  s^tilmg  men-of-war 
Were  lashed  to  the  smaller  steamers,  fis  a  means 
of  movhig  more  readUy  from  pla(!e  to  p!u<.'e  j  but 
the  crew  of  each  steamer  regarded  its  bulky 
t3^t*^hlHiiir  aji  an  incubus,  which  retarded  its  own 
rir  ,  and  lessened  the  probability  of  obt-ain- 

ii  at  the  enemy.    Meanwhile,  the  French 

li  on  kUe.    Admiral  Ham  el  in  went  from 

tii<  ;;t  to  Kamiegch,  in  the  3fo^mior,  on  the 

liSth;  had  an  interview  with  Canrobert  on  the 
\4ih;  and  arranged  the  plan  of  naval  attack  with 
0undA8  on  the  15th.  According  to  this  plan^  the 
French  fleet  was  to  be  placed  southward  of  the 
harbour,  at  leven  cables'  length  from  the  cliii;  to 
operate  against  the  Quarantine^  Alexander,  and 
Artillery  forts  or  batteries  ;  whilfit  tho  Engli&h 
were  to  be  similarly  engaged  opposite  the  Dortliem 
forts  J  and  the  Turks  to  anchur  midway  between 
the  two.  The  ma^iificent  array  of  ships  thus 
'dmwn  up,  broadsides  on  toi^Tird  the  forts  of 
Ev'  '         ^  little  l«fiS  than  two  milca  and 

:i  f,  from  the  Wasp  Battery  on  the 

HOjUi  to  tho  liny  of  Chenioii. 

Few  were  the  icntences  in  which  the  sMlmiral?^ 
dcftcribctl  tlie  o Tents  of  (ho  17th  in  their  dispatches, 
A  dm  i  ml  l>nndFifl,  nf^^r  filming  the  jships  and 
v\        •  of  attack,  dismissed 

til  in  tho  following  few 

wordf  :^'  i  *  litstvd  from  about  half-j>astt 

oofr  to  hali  ,  pm.,  when,  be  Lug  q^uhe  dark, 


r^t***!;*.  jirnbfth  (tiiUaned,,  to  tlifl  iliip  Iwlowj  &  i _.__.. 

clTt^t^d'  for  K  mutt  be  r«itt*inberc4 
L  t  • :  t'9  itiuni  tUMu  IoaK  htt  tptcifio  wdjcbi  hj 


the  sMpa  hauled  ofT.  *  Admiral  Hatiiehn  described 
the  operations  somewhat  more  fully.  *  On  the 
morning  of  the  1 7th/  ho  said,  '  the  attack  by  the 
fiicgo-batterien  commcneeil ;  but,  m  tho  weather 
wii«  calm,  it  was  necessary  to  attach  the  is  hips- 
of-tbe-line  to  the  steam-frigates  before  developing 
agaitiat  Sebaslopol  the  lino  of  the  twenty-six 
shipg  of  the  Allied  squadrons.  K evert heless,  in 
spite  of  this  difficrdty,  and  I  he  Beparation  which 
bad  tAken  plnco  between  the  ships  of  the  AUied 
stjuadrouis,  a  part  of  which  had  anchored  at 
Kamiesch,  and  part  belVjre  the  Katcha^  1  have 
the  patiif^fuction  to  annonnco  that  tho  ships  of 
our  first  hne  advanced  about  half-past  tsvelve  In 
the  day  under  the  fire  of  the  batten ca  of 
Sebastopol,  which  they  ttood  againit  at  first 
during  more  than  half  an  hour  without  replying, 
A  few  minutea  afterwards,  they  rcpUod  vigorously 
to  the  fire,  which  did  not  fail  to  incommode  them, 
from  their  small  number-  Afterwards,  the  other 
French  and  EugliKh  veaMdsi  successively  arrived, 
and  the  attack  became  general  Towards  half-pa^t 
two  oVdock,  the  tiro  of  the  Russian  batterieJi 
ilackened  \  it  was  stopped  at  the  Qimrantino 
Battery,  This  was  the  exact  object  desired  by 
the  French  flquadfon^  but  our  tiring  waji  redoubled 
and  continued  without  interruption  till  night.  At 
the  time  I  am  writing,  I  am  not  aware  of  what  wa* 
the  success  of  our  tiege-batteriesi,  whose  fire  had 
commenced  before  ours,  and  which  attaekod  the 
Russian  fortifications  on  the  land-side.  If  the 
Russians  had  nt4  closed  the  entrance  to  Sebastopol 
by  sinking  their  f^hips,  I  do  not  tloubt  that  the 
vesseli  of  the  squadrons,  after  the  first  fire,  would 
have  been  able  suecesefiiUy  to  enter  the  port  jtnd 
place  theimelvoa  in  Gommuntcatton  with  the  army. 
Perhaps  they  wouhl  not  have  lost  many  more  men 
in  doing  this  than  wo  have  now  to  regret  j  but 
tlic  cxlrcmo  measure  which  the  enemy  adopted 
of  sacritlcing  a  portion  of  his  ships,  forced  us  to 
confine  ourselves  to  attacking  for  five  hours  the 
sea-bat  tcrics  of  Seba&topol,  with  tho  object  of 
silencing  them  more  or  less,  of  occupying  a  great 
many  men  of  the  garrison  at  the  guns,  and  of 
giving  thu§  to  our  army  material  as  well  as  moral 
OSS  iis  tan  ce/ 

But  it  was  from  other  quarters,  fl-om  Toluntcer 
writers  connected  or  not  with  the  newspaper  press^ 
that  details  concerning  the  bombardment  were 
made  public.  It  appears  that  the  laaJimg  or 
coupling  of  the  ships  was  adopted,  because  Iho 
liners  or  great  men-of-war  would  an,swer  the  helm 
better  thus  than  when  lowed ;  and  because  the 
small  steamera,  having  a  hnge  bulk  between  them 
aud  tho  enemy,  would  be  ^bii^ldcd  from  a  dostmc- 
live  fire  they  wei*e  not  fitted  to  resist  \  for  this 
puq>ose,  they  were  hishe^l  on  tlic  ofi-aidc^  or  away 
from  tJie  shore ;  ini<omut.'li  that  some  of  the  linersj 
when  (ilisen^ed  from  the  smrboard  side,  completely 
hid  the  small  steamers  ly  which  they  were  pro- 
pelled, Tho  steamers  were  lashed  to  the  linera 
J^ire  and  aft  by  cables  fastened  on  the  lower-deck, 
and  passmg  tli rough  the   huiih  port- bole  from 
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bow  and  stem.  They  were  coupled  in  the  order 
mentioned  in  the  note.''^  Instructions  concerning 
this  arrangement  had  been  given  to  the  officers 
of  the  several  ships  on  the  jireceding  night ;  and 
during  the  forenoon  of  the  17th,  the  seamen  were 
working  in  the  most  buoyant  state  of  excitement 
to  finish  the  adjustments,  their  ardour  being  more 
and  more  heightened  by  the  sound  of  the  land- 
cannonade,  which  commenced  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. On  starting  from  the  Katcha,  when  anchors 
were  weighed,  the  French  went  first,  then  the 
Turks,  and,  lastly,  the  English ;  the  Napoleon^  and 
the  Ilmri  Quairc  lashed  to  a  steamer,  led  the 
way.  The  English  fleet  advanced  in  three  lines, 
and  proceeded  southward  to  the  parallel  of  the 
Quarantine  Fort  before  it  turned  in  to  occupy 
the  intended  positions  opposite  the  forts.  Hero  a 
confusion  and  disarrangement  took  place.  The 
smoke  fh)m  the  land-bombardment,  blowing  out 
seaward  enveloped  the  cliffs  and  forts  in  a  veil 
80  black  and  misty,  that  the  ships,  ill-steered, 
departed  from  their  proper  positions ;  the  French 
and  Turks,  instead  of  maintaining  their  line  wholly 
to  the  south  of  the  harl)our,  stretched  out  further 
to  the  north,  and  occupied  the  positions  intended 
for  the  right  or  south  wing  of  the  British.  Many 
of  the  EngUsh  ships  were  thus  obliged  to  seek  new 
positions,  in  which  they  had  little  opportunity 
of  firing  at  the  forts.  Ilour  after  hour,  this 
immense  line  poured  forth  shot  and  shell,  aiming 
at  the  forts  and  batteries,  but  maintaining  a 
definite  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  detached  squadron,  however,  was  that 
wliich  passed  through  the  fiercest  ordeal  on  tins 
day.  The  great  liners,  the  sailing  men-of-war, 
were  coupled  to  small  steamers  in  the  way  just 
described;  but  there  were  largo  steamers  well 
able  to  thread  their  track  to  any  desired  positions, 
and  to  pour  forth  tremendous  broadsides  against 
the  enemy.  The  Agamemnon,  Sansparcil,  TerriNc, 
SampsoHy  and  Tribune,  with  the  gun-boat  Sphinx, 
were  the  chief  vessels  in  this  detached  squadron. 
The  Qmcny  too,  thrown  out  of  her  place  of  honour 
by  the  disarrangement  of  the  French  and  Turkish 
line,  resolved  to  disregard  the  prescribed  minimum 
distance  of  1200  yards,  and  dashed  in  to  join 
the  detached  squadron — a  movGment  which  the 
Agamemnon  answered  by  the  signal,  *  Well  done, 
Qticcn  :^  and  then  the  Rodney  imitated  the 
manoeuvre.  The  magnificent  Apatnemnon,  a  91-gun 
screw-steamer  which  was  the  pet  of  the  whole  fleet, 
and  not  the  less  so  because  she  bore  the  flag  of 
Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  steamed  on  in  a  manner  that 
must  have  astonished  the  Russians,  whose  fleets 
had  hitherto  shewn  ao  little  tendency  to  engage 

«  Qaecn,        lashed  alongside  the  Vesuvius. 


Venf^eance, 

Albion,  It 

Britannia,  v 

London,  » 

Aretbusa,  » 

Bellerophon,  n 

Rodney,  // 

TrafJalgar,  w 


llighfljrer. 

llrobrand. 

Furious. 

Niger. 

Triton. 

Cyclops. 

Spiteful. 

Betribation. 


The  right-hand  column  contains  the  names  of  the  steamers. 


in  the  war.  Tho  Agamemncn  and  the  JSaaspaml, 
after  tr}'ing  the  range  of  their  long  pivot-guns  on 
the  northern  work  called  by  tho  EngUih  the 
Wasp  Battery,  steamed  down  to  Fort  Gonstantine, 
the  formidable  defence  at  tho  north  side  of  the 
harlK>ur,  anchored  at  a  distance  of  half  a  mile, 
braved  tho  tremendous  fire  from  that  fort,  and 
returned  it  with  vigour.  Tho  flro  to  which  they 
were  exposed  was  not  merely  from  Fort  Coiistan- 
tine,  but  also  from  the  Star  Fort,  on  tlie  heights 
above,  and  from  a  range  of  batteries  along  the 
northern  heights.  It  is  astonishing  how  two  ships 
could  bear  such  a  hot  torrent  for  upwards  of  two 
hours,  since  a  range  of  half  a  mile  is  very  small 
for  such  guns  as  those  wherewith  the  forts  were 
armed.  Two  hours  elapsed  before  the  Queen, 
propelled  by  tho  Vesuviu3  lashed  alongside,  could 
extricate  herself  from  the  more  distant  line,  and 
form  one  of  the  detached  squadron ;  and  even  then 
her  chance  of  distinguished  ser^uce  was  small,  for, 
having  caught  fire  by  red-hot  shot  when  in  only 
six  fathoms'  water,  she  was  obliged  to  retire,  to 
prevent  being  driven  on  shore.  The  Agamemnon 
and  the  Sanspardl  would  not  and  did  not  retire 
before  nightfall.  The  Sansparcil,  however,  being 
more  unwieldy,  and  answering  less  readily  to  her 
steam-engines  than  her  companion,  might  have 
had  a  hard  time  of  it ;  for  as  she  would  not  keep 
out  when  she  could,  she  could  not  get  out  when 
she  would  :  she  was  rapidly  assuming  the  condition 
of  a  target  for  tlie  enemy,  when  the  little  Shark, 
a  steam-tug  of  tho  humblest  dimensions,  that 
attended  her  as  a  planet  does  the  sun,  or  a  jackal 
the  lion,  steamed  in,  lashed  itself  to  the  hi^ 
vessel,  and  aided  to  tow  her  out,  in  the  midst 
of  the  utmost  peril  from  ball  and  shelL  The 
commander  of  tliis  tiny  craft  is  said  to  have 
received  this  simple  order  from  tho  admiral: 
*  Go  in  ;  you  will  find  there  a  coffin  or  your 
promotion.'  Meanwhile,  the  Sampson,  leaving  the 
Agamemnon  and  Sanspareil  to  cfiect  their  worst 
against  Fort  Constantino,  swept  majestically  past 
it,  regardless  of  a  hot  fire,  and  directed  shot 
and  shell  against  the  Wasp  and  Telegraph 
Batteries,  further  north ;  but  these  batteries, 
silenced  occasionally,  were  little  injured  by  tho 
steamers:  they  kept  up  a  galling  fire  throughout 
the  day. 

In  reviewing  what  was  done,  and  how  it  ^^'as 
done,  on  this  terrible  day  of  roar,  fire,  and  smoke, 
there  appear  to  have  been  several  circumstances 
that  told  against  the  Allies.  In  the  first  plaoe^ 
the  line  of  battle,  or  rather  line  of  broadside,  was 
further  from  the  shore  than  had  been  intended, 
probably  on  account  of  the  confusion  that  fol- 
lowed the  marshalling  of  the  ships  in  array ;  many 
of  the  broadsides  were  delivered  from  a  distance  of 
nearly  2000  instead  of  1200  yards.  In  the  second 
place,  many  of  the  ships  came  into  lino  so  late 
in  the  day,  owing  to  the  confusion,  that  they  had 
scarcely  time  to  select  their  object  and  measure 
their  distance :  they  fired  under  circumstances 
which  rendered  them  hannless  enemies.     Then, 
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again,  tljtsre  was  a  want  of  eoncentratioB  in  ibo 
fire;  if  the  Lifitvof-battle  wliips  had  aidod  the 
Aijititmntum  and  the  Sftm/mreU  more  direcfly 
uj  imttt'rhig  Fort  Ounstantine,  that  farmidrtble 
pomt  mi*,^lil  posaihij  huve  cruinhleti  under  sudi 
a  irimUitioti.  It  is,  moreovL^r^  cvidtut  tliatj  fi\tm 
th©  want  of  skill  in  arniiiging  the  sliips  in  the 
llr^t  mstnnce,  or  from  a  disturlauce  the  plan 
of  ttrriifsgciineut  underwent,  some  of  the  ships 
outilil  burflj  ^tft  a  libot  at  the  forts ;  indccnl,  a 
^doien  of  tho  largiM  men -of- war  w^t&  almost 
pyood  Jihot  distance. 

^Ii^lien  night  h;vd  dosed  ixt  and  put  an  end  to  tho 

ng,  and  when  the  morning  of  the  1 8th  onabled 

bi>  CNsvrg  to  look  around  them,  it  was  found  that 

bo  Rii«si.ans  hftil  Im?cii  severe  opponents  to  deal 

with.    The  Atjfuttcmnon  receired  sixteen  shotis  near 

the  watt:r-lino,  but  none  hati  gone  through  ;  several 

h?*d   ptmotratetl  the  main  and  lower  decka;   the 

,  wiils^  and  rigging,  were  perforated  in  all 

\iti^  ;  jind  the  miiln-sail  had  been  three  timei 

'■*\     The  AUdoii  and  the  Ar^kuaa  suffered 

■\y  ;  when  anchored  before  the  Wasp  Battefry, 

cables    by  which    tliey  were  lashed  to  tie 

ler^;  were  cut  by  shot,  and  they  became  iinma- 

l^ble  jnst  when  faeiUty  of  movement  was  most 

"ble  ;  the  AHfifmf  after  being  set  on  fire  three 

aca  by  the  fierce  cannonade  from  the  batteir, 

cm  the  point  of  getting  on  Bbore,  when  tlie 

\ijm^rm  steamer  ran  hi  and  extricated  her,  suffer- 

fearfully  fiom  deatlis  and  wounds  among  her 

tjw  J  the  Arctfium  was  hulled  in  all  directions  by 

The  Jlodne^,  Ifwhcd  to  the  S^/iir/tU  steamer, 

fit  on  shore  close  under  the  fort  about  dusk,  and 

there  have  been  lost  hut  for  the  assistance 

ndered  by  the  Ormoea;    through  an  unlucky 

utakcj  this  ship  threw  a  shell  that  bur?t  against 

mmn-nmst  of  the  Rctfibuthn^  sent  it  by  the 

f,  and  diisablcd  both  the  Retrihuti<fn  and  the 

'ijar  lashed  to  it,     nie  *Samimml  and  the 

I'r  "  raphon  also  received  some  rough  nsage.     But 

w'wcn  the  crews  were   counted  up,  the  loss  was 

foaud  to  be  more  serious  than  any  wliich  the 

tf^nries  to  the  ships  entailed.     Admiral  Dundas's 

dispatch  tobl  of  44  killed  and  2(jG  wounded  in  the 

Britiiih   portion  of  the  fleet ;  twenty*one  vessela 

fiharo<l  in  this  loss,  whereof  tho  Albion  and  the 

^^n^prrrnl  bore,    tho    former   10    killed    and    71 

iind  the  latter  U  killed  and  3  wounded. 

I  mMOTij  owing  probably  to  the  fine  steam- 

i  ^s  of  the  ship  and  the  masterly  way  in 

T  L-         _    was  handled,  had  only  4  killed  and  25 

wtiundedj  although  this  was  the  vessel  in  which 

the   greatest    interest   of  the    day's    proceedings 

centered*    The  French  ha^l  a  fair  share  in  the 

activity  and  the  loss.  The  Qmrhmagne  and  tlie  Vilk 

de  Piirk  were  hotly  engi^ed,  giving  and  receiving 

t»bot  duriy;^  many  hours ;  and  Admiral  Hamelin, 

in  the  latter-named  ship,  had  a  narrow  escape ; 

hr  a   nhdl    ^  --  *  ^r^  ^n  the  stern,  shattered  tlie 

p<^p  bj  I  tmd  killed  one  and  woimded 

three  of  U\r  nnir  ituis*HkvcmTip  who  were  by  the 

ndmirars  ^idc.    The  total  loiis  of  th^  French  in 


killed  and  wounded  was  little  less  than  tliat  of 
their  Allies.  • 

And  now,  the  eventful  day  Iniving  passed,  the 
flbaorbing  inquiry  arose — whether  any  of  the  furts 
had  fallen  1  whether  Sebaatopol  hatl  sulfereil  much 
from  a  bombardment  by  sea  ?  The  response  was  not 
satis  factory  to  the  Allied  admirals ;  the  forts  and 
batteries  stoixi  where  they  had  stood  on  the  pre- 
vious mom  ;  and,  although  shaken  and  blacken eri, 
they  presented  little  viitible  evidence  of  eerious 
Injury,  They  had  seldom  ceased  firing  during  the 
day ;  and  although  two  eml erasures  could  be  seen 
knocked  into  one,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  forts 
pitted  wiUi  balbmark%  the  AlUes  could  nijt  flatter 
thomselves  that  the  enormous  fleet  had  ^fleeted 
anything  very  momentous  by  this  naval  bomttarkb 
mcnt.  The  capture  at  Bomarsuud  waa  not  followed 
by  a  similar  capture  at  Sebaslopoh  Uad  the  water 
near  the  month  of  tho  harbour  been  deep,  the 
result  might  have  been  very  diflorent,  for  a  reason 
which  may  easily  be  appreciated.  When  the 
soundings  are  so  deep  that  a  ship-of-war  can 
approach  near  a  fort,  she  giuns  two  advantages  ; 
her  broadsides  batter  the  fort  with  more  dogtructive 
power,  while  the  guns  of  the  fort  cannot  so  easily 
be  depressed  to  the  angle  for  hitting  her.  On 
the  17th,  for  instance,  the  A^antfrnTton  suflered  le^is 
than  the  JSan»pari^l  from  this  cause,  while  her  own 
fire  was  more  eftectlve.  Here,  as  in  the  Baltic, 
every  day's  experienee  shewed  more  and  more 
how  great  would  be  the  value  of  small  strong 
TCflseli  of  light  draught,  carrying  a  few  guns  of 
he-avy  calibre ;  they  can  enter  where  great  ships 
dare  not,  and  evdry  shot  hits  its  mark.  A  few 
words  contained  in  a  letter  written  on  l>oard  the 
Samjwm^  tell  in  a  simple  way  of  the  trilling  injury 
received  by  the  forts  from  the  eannonadei  and  of 
the  mingled  surprise  and  disappointment  evidently 
felt  by  the  cannon aders:  *Our  liners  were  not 
close  enough  in,  and  therefore  their  shot  did  not 
tell  with  full  force.  The  Somjisofi  stationed 
herself  right  opposite  a  square  fort  mounting  eight 
guns,  and  did  her  work  by  silencing  it  three  titnes, 
knocking  some  good  pieces  out  of  it ;  but  the  worst 
of  it  was  that,  not  being  able  to  take  possession  of 
itj  as  soon  as  we  turned  our  attention  and  guns  to 
some  other  point,  the  fellows  came  running  down 
into  it  again,  ami  reopen e<i  fire  on  us,*  The 
*  fellows  ^  did  indeed  bravely  defend  Sebastopol, 
as  our  soldiers  as  well  as  seamen  full  well  knew. 

It  now  became  the  duty  of  the  aHlmirals  to 
inquire,  whether  a  naval  bombardment  should 
bo  continued  day  by  day?  The  cannonade  by 
lanil,  as  will  presently  he  seen,  had  not  been 
attended  on  the  ITth  by  any  marked  success ;  and 
the  re^idt  of  deUberation  was,  that  the  fleets  should 
not  maintain  a  continuous  bombardment.  Indeed, 
it  may  have  been  that  the  cuormons  weight  of 
ammunition  expended  had  too  far  lessened  the 
quantity  in  store*  The  admirab  retumctl  to  the 
mouth  of  tho  Katcha  whh  the  main  portion  of  the 
two  fleets,  leaving  at  Scbastopol,  Kamiesch,  and 
Balakla^'a^  such  steamers  as  might  suffice  for  the 
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to  make  repairs,  and  to  complete  towards  our 
right,  by  fresh  batteries  connected  with  those 
of  the  English  army,  the  system  of  our  attack. 
This  delay  is  no  doubt  to  be  regretted ;  but  wo 
must  resign  ourselves  to  it,  and  I  am  taking  every 
necessary  step  to  render  it  as  short  as  possible. 
The  place  kept  up  the  fire  better  than  was  expected. 
The  works  are  of  such  a  formidable  development 
in  a  continuous  line,  and  comprise  guns  of  such 
large  calibre,  that  it  can  prolong  the  struggle.* 

The   explosion   of  the  French  magazine  was 
indeed  a  disastrous  occurrence ;  it  was  the  turning- 


point  of  the  whole  day's  proceedings.  When,  at 
about  ten  o'clock,  a  tremendous  explosion  was 
heard,  the  British  parapets  were  speedily  crowned 
with  soldiers,  cheering  and  waving  their  caps ; 
a  rumour  ran  along  the  line  that  a  Russian 
magazine  had  been  blown  up ;  but  when  the 
fact  became  known  that  the  magazine  formed 
part  of  the  French  works,  the  disappointment 
was  great.  The  cessation  of  the  Freiich  cannon- 
ade, consequent  on  the  explosion,  was  a  serious 
matter  to  the  English  lefk  attack;  since,  during 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  the  Russians,  relieved 
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Plan  op  SEBASToroL,  witli  the  Works  of  the  Allies,  October  17, 1854. 

1.  Armenian  Chnrch.  2.  Barracks.  3.  Theatre.  4.  Marine  Arsenal.  C.  Cathedral.  6.  Admiralty.  7.  Church  of  St  MIchaeL  8.  Cbnroh 
or  St  Peter  and  St  raiil.  9.  Scliool.  10.  Qirls*  School.  11.  War-offloe.  V2,  Barracks.  18.  Magaxlnt  of  ArtUlery.  14.  Powder-magastBSw 
15.  Exchange.    IG.  Araenal.    17.  Barracks.    18.  Library.    19.  Barracks. 


on  one  quarter,  were  enahlcd  to  concentrate 
their  fire  on  the  English  batteries.  The  fire 
from  tho  Kcdan  became  very  heavy ;  and 
shells  from  tho  Garden  and  Barrack  Batteries 
flew  over  into  terrible  juxtaposition  with  tho 
magazines  in  tlie  rear  of  the  British  batteries. 
It  was  a  trying  time  for  the  troops,  too,  engaged 
in  trench-duty ;  for,  in  conveying  ammunition 
from  one  battery  to  another,  they  were  frequently 
obliged  to  appear  out  of  cover,  on  account  of  the 
trenches  being  full  of  soldiers,  and  whenever 
tho  men  thus  presented  themselves  unsheltered, 
the  Russians  let  fly  at  them  with  unceasing  vigour. 
The  cannonade  about  three  o'clock,  when  3000 
army  and  navy  guns  are  believed  to  have  been 
at  work  on  all  sides,  was  probably  never  equalled 
in  terrific  grandeur  in  the  previous  annals  of  war. 


The  Allies  were  the  first  to  feel  a  deficiency, 
however,  in  supplies ;  for  so  immense  had 
been  the  difficulty  of  bringing  shot  and  shell 
up  to  the  plateau,  that  many  of  the  British 
gunners,  both  in  the  military  and  the  naval 
batteries,  had  the  mortification  of  finding  their 
store  expended  before  the  day's  work  had  nearly 
done :  they  received  the.  Russian  fire,  and  had 
nothing  to  send  in  return.  The  magazines  near 
the  batteries  being  small,  they  required  frequent 
replenishing  from  the  rear ;  and  the  danger  was 
imminent  of  bringing  forward  those  supplies  in 
face  of  tho  enemy's  tremendous  fire. 

Conspicuous  above  all  the  rest  of  the  firing  was 
the  noise  of  the  Lancaster  guns.  These  enormous 
cannon,  of  which  the  bore  has  a  peculiar  oval 
rifling,  projected  shot  of  68-pound  weight  to  a 
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distance  of  nearly  three  miles !  The  sharp  crack  of 
their  explosion  bears  to  the  roar  of  ordinary  guns 
some  such  relation  an  that  of  the  rifle  to  the 
musket ;  the  ball  rushes  through  the  air  ^vith  a 
noise  and  a  regular  beat  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  that  of  a  locomotive  engine,  insomuch  that  the 
men  speedily  applied  the  name  of  the  *  express 
train'  to  these  missiles.  Yet,  although  the  effects 
of  the  Lancaster  shot  were  more  destructive  than 
those  of  ordinary  guns  ^vhen  actual  collision 
occurred,  there  wore  deficiencies,  in  accuracy  of 
flight,  that  rendered  these  missiles  less  serviceablo 
than  had  boon  expected. 

"When  night  closed  in,  and  the  gunners  retired 
wearily  from  their  work,  the  Allies  could  not 
conceal  from  themselves  that  the  results  were 
unsatisfactory.  Hopes  had  mounted  high  during 
many  days.  Bome  authorities  had  pronounced 
that  the  llossian  batteries  would  be  silenced  in 
three  dayi  ;  while  others  limited  the  time  for  such 
an  achievement  to  a  few  hours.  Many  parts 
of  the  Russian  works,  it  is  true,  were  injured  ;  the 
Malakofl'  Tower  was  deeply  scarred  by  the  hea\'}'' 
68-poundor  ihot,  and  many  of  its  guns  dismounted, 
although  at  a  range  of  more  than  2000  yards ; 
a  magazine  in  the  rear  of  the  Redan  was  fired 
by  a  shell,  and  many  guns  silenced  thereby  ; 
and  all  the  defence- works  were  shaken  and  scarred 
by  the  tremendous  fbrce  brought  against  them. 
Still,  the  damage  was  of  small  amount,  considering 
that  the  works  were  mostly  of  eartli,  and  that 
Bebastopol  contained  a  largo  number  of  men 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  Menchikoff.  Those 
Russians  who,  whether  soldiers  or  civilians,  had  not 
worked  severely  during  the  day,  were  sot  to  repair 
the  parapets  and  embrasures  at  night ;  insomuch, 
that  when  morning  next  dawned,  the  Allies  had 
the  mortification  of  finding  that  the  battering  of 
the  preceding  day  had  left  the  Russians  little 
the  worse.  Prince  Menchikoff,  in  his  dispatch  to 
the  czar,  stated  that  in  one  of  his  forts  nearly 
all  the  guns,  thirty-three  in  number,  had  been 
dismounted ;  that  Fort  Constantino  had  been 
much  damaged  by  the  ships ;  but  that  most  of 
the  other  works  had  suffered  slightly.  He  esti- 
mated his  loss  at  about  500  killed  and  wounded, 
among  whom  General  Koniileff  was  killed,  and 
Admiml  Nachimoff  and  Captain  Yerganyscheff 
wounded.  *  As  a  new  bombardment  was  expected 
to-day,'  he  wrote  on  the  18th,  'the  whole  night 
was  passed  at  Sebastopol  in  repairing  the  damage, 
and  all  the  dismantled  pieces  wxto  replaced.* 
Everything  conspired  to  render  this  remarkable 
fact  evident — that  the  defenders  strengthened 
themselves  more  rapidly  than  the  besiegers. 
Raglan  and  Canrobcrt  wore  scarcely  in  a  condition 
to  commence  the  bombardment  on  the  17th,  so 
many  of  their  heavy  guns  and  mortars  not  yet 
being  in  a  position  to  render  full  service;  but, 
nevertheless,  they  saw  that  every  day's  delay 
would  be  more  advantageous  to  the  enemy  than 
to  themselves :  the  works  of  the  defence  advancing 
more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  attack.    As  it  was, 


the  Russian  guns  were  more  numerous  than  those 
of  the  Allies;  and  if  the  cannonade  had  been 
deferred  for  i^  week,  the  chances  amount  almost 
to  certainty  that  the  ratio  would  have  become 
still  more  favourable  to  the  Russians.  The  total 
loss  by  land  and  sea,  Enghsh  and  French,  appears 
to  have  been  about  250  killed,  and  860  wounded. 
Of  the  Russian  loss  no  definite  account  has  been 
given. 

The  progress  of  the  siege,  fVom  that  day  onward, 
was  govoniod  by  the  circumstance  that  Sebastopol 
was  never  invented.  In  ordinary  sieges,  the  town 
or  fortified  post  is  completely  surrounded  by  the 
besi6gei*B,  to  prevent  alike  any  exit  by  the  garrison 
or  the  reception  of  any  succours  fh>m  without: 
in  siege-language,  it  is  invested.  The  trenches  are 
then  dug,  the  parallels  and  zigzags  made,  the 
parapets  built,  the  guns  planted  on  the  earthen 
batteries,  and  the  siege  conunences;  and  if  the 
relative  strength  of  the  two  forces  permit,  the 
place  falls.  At  Sebastopol,  however,  the  phice 
was  not  invested,  and  this  imparted  a  new 
character  to  the  siege.  The  assailing  force  being 
insuflicient  to  enclose  the  whole  place  and  its 
works,  the  southern  side  of  the  harbour  only  was 
invested,  leaving  the  formidable  forts  on  the  north 
unassailed,  and  the  roads  f^om  Simferopol  and 
Eupatoria  free  for  the  passage  of  supplies.  Eveu 
had  the  Russian  batteries  been  totally  silenced, 
and  the  south  side  taken  by  assault,  the  great 
harbour,  acting  as  a  huge  wet-ditoh,  would  have 
pi*esented  a  ftesh  obstacle,  backed  by  a  fVesh  line 
of  batteries  that  would  have  required  a  new 
siege.  The  possession  by  the  Allies  of  a  powerful 
fleet  did  not  much  mend  the  matter ;  for  as  this 
fleet  could  not  enter  the  harbour  on  account  of 
the  sinking  of  the  Russian  ships — a  manoeuvro 
which,  judged  by  its  results,  must  be  regarded 
as  masterly,  however  adverse  to  the  ordinary  ideas 
of  war — it  could  not  cannonade  the  batteries  on 
the  north  side  that  commanded  the  south.  Not 
only  was  the  siege  rendered  a  work  of  enormous 
difficulty  by  this  non-investment,  but  many  autho- 
rities contend  that  the  Allies  had  not  on  the 
17th  force  suflScieut  to  warrant  a  bombardment 
even  of  the  southern  portion.  *  Wo  had  brought 
with  us  a  siege-train  of  sixty  guns,  including 
mortars,  nearly  all  of  a  calibre  inferior  to  those 
of  the  enemy.  The  French  had  a  larger  number, 
but  they  were  of  brass,  and  consequently  inferior 
for  all  purposes  to  those  of  the  besieged.  In  order 
to  arm  even  three  batteries,  we  were  compelled 
to  dismantle  our  ships  and  to  employ  our  seamen. 
More  tlian  800  rounds  can  rarely  be  discharged 
fVom  one  gun,  on  account  of  its  liabiUty  to  burst 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  vent  Few  guns, 
indeed,  will  bear  much  above  600  rounds.  As 
during  the  first  day  we  had  fired  above  100  rounds 
fh)m  each  gun,  if  we  had  continued  at  this  rate, 
in  less  than  six  days  our  batteries  would  have 
been  disabled.  The  amount  of  ammunition  avail- 
able was  so  small,  that  it  would  have  been  com- 
pletely expended  in  about  five  days.    Some  of  the 
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I  il  gmm  hrtii  been   supplied  with  only 

1  I .  tindi.    The  iiumb«r  of  our  itrtllkrvrjK-u 

WHi  50  itiiwlentiate  to  Hm  working  uf  tlic^ 

iii.it  \vf  ut*re  couiptiJc'd  to  ceAi^o  our  h:_     -; 

I  and  lima  tho  enemy  \va^  Mm  to  repfui* 

'  J  thi3  damage  done  to  liisi  earthworks 

day.  Even  to  keep  up  a  modem ta 
^iturise  to  sEotiot,  and  to  hure  the  propter 
llkfn  for  night' workj  tho  otlk-ore  and  guniiura 
i>rc  only  ovcry  altoniafo  eight  hours  oft*  tluty^ 
Jiichj  detlucting  nearly  an  hour,  the  liinc  reqmi'Cfi 
g(j  from  the  camp  to  the  trenchea^  left  hut  six 
food  and  re£3ose— an  amount  of  labour  which 
injau  itrength  could  not  Jong  enduro/*  These 
ictiircs,  so  far  as  tlioy  aro  just^  M*Ph*  *^  ^^ 
DVcmiucutJ!,  who  failed  to  send  out  Eufficicat 
force,  and  tifit  to  tho  goneral^j  who  efl^cted  their 
Inat  with  the  means  phictxi  at  lhc>ir  disposal 

Tlie  ijYiaraclor  of  the  feiijge,  in  tho  days  follow- 
ing the  \7th,  ia  foreshadowed  hy  tlie  above  fnels 
_ttfld  conimentdt  On  the  ISth,  after  repaiiing 
^uch  of  tho  injury  do  ring  the  night,  the  Kussiaug 
litiimed  to  meet  Ij^'ldly  tho  fire  of  the  Allies. 
TI»ey  provideil^  iOi\  jneess^nt  uecujiJition  for  tko 
tmopf  left  in  camp  j  for  MetrdiikofT  ^ent  a  field- 
nrmy  into  the  valley  on  the  east  of  tbu  AUicrl 
position,  to  distract  attenli*in,  a»d  c&U  away  jy* 
many  troopg  jw  poBsiblo  finji^  the  trenches :  the 
irtauceuvro  so  for  aneceedcd  as:  to  render  the  ALlie^i 
ooiucciouia  that  thuy  wt^re  thamielres  liable  to 
j.H.t.."  ..../I  f..  ,  ....TH.i  them  to  koep  up  an  exhaust- 
i  ance*    The  French  hatter iea, 

hui  n.:^(ntre<l  from  tho  effect-i  of  the 

expln  not  in  a  condition  to  resume  the 

'       '  TIT  on  tliti  18th  ;  and  thus  the  Eusaiana 

to  direct  all    thutr  force  VL^Himt  the 
liu'  quite  a?  much  mischief  to  tli© 
i  a^  tlie  latter  had  wrought  upon 
j>jnuui\  Lhiefly  the  Mnhikoit;  on  the  pre™n5 
ir<     (tt'rifnil  Canrohert  felt  seriously  the  embar- 
;^  work,  althougli  eearcoly  so  great 
J 4    whieh    Loitl    llagbu    had    to 
wtend.      '  llii.    '1  fii'  uifies  with  wludi  wo  are 
ho  said   hi   a    ii-iateh  to  his  go vo rumen tj 
re   of   two    kinds — those    rotculling   from   the 
tur8  of  the  noil,  tho  iohd  jstr&tuni  of  which, 
liongh    iusiifficieut,    difnlnislies    id    proportion 
we  ttpi^roach  the  jdace :  and  tlitise  resultitig 
n  the  number  and  calibre   of  the  pieces  of 
illery  the  eneniy  [>lants  agmnit  us,  almost  in 
right  and  very  exteivderl  line.     In  this  reipect, 
arces  he  drawsf  from  his  veasela  stationed 
port,  tiieu  m  well  a3  materiabi,  are  almost 
ftihJe/ 

day  wai  vo*7  like  another  at  the  cnmp, 

that  the   firing  of   the  Aliies   {rradu^U ly 

ed  in  vigour,  while  lh@  work  in  the  trencher 

le  Uiore  and  more  severe  to  tho  »oldierH» 

ere  called  upon  to  o  fleet  more  work  while 

\h  "   ,       '  Oq  the  raoniing 

,  Caiirobert  i^  as 


etiabled  to  resume  Ms  fire  fi'om  the  injured 
Imtteries,  as  well  m  from  others  he  had  eonstnicted 
on  the  piH^ceditig  day }  and  with  these  he  wag 
cnahletl  to  maintain  a  steady  eamionade  against 
the  south- west  part  of  the  town.  Lieutenant* 
eolonol  Ilandey,  who  himself  sliared  in  the  artil- 
lery duties  at  that  timo,  sufficieutly  characterifieg 
the  labour  of  the  British  on  the  It^th  and  f<dlowmg 
days  iu  these  wurds ;  *  The  interest  eKciknl  by  & 
contest  of  artillery,  without  decided  advantage  on 
either  side,  goon  languish  eg ;  and  lu  a  few  day* 
the  thunder  of  the  homburdmctit  was  almotft 
unheeded.  But  the  troops  in  the  trenebes  and 
batterieft  were  hardly  worked,  and  exposed  by 
day  inocessinUy  Uj  a  tremendous  fire.  The  ipaoe 
in  the  magazines  in  our  batteries  wita  at  first 
iusulSelent  to  hold  ammunition  for  the  day^s 
con&nimption  ;  and  to  take  in  fresh  anpplies  formed 
one  of  tlie  most  trying  duties  wliieh  artilferymen 
can  he  eallcd  on  to  perform.    Wap^na  '  !i 

powdor,  drawn   by  horacs  of   the  fleM  , 

were  driven  down  the  face  of  tho  hill  for  upwarda 
of  half  a  mile,  in  full  riew^  and  quite  within 
range  of  tho  enemy's  guns.  A  shell  bursting  in 
the  wagons  would  have  blown  horses  and  men 
into  the  air;  and  to  the  rii^k  of  this  were  added 
tlie  usual  ehaiices  of  being  struck  by  fchot  or 
splinters;  yut  neither  the  officers— often  meru 
boyi — ^Tior  the  drivers  ever  showed  the  thghte** 
hesitation  in  prQccoding  on  their  perilous  errand. 
Several  hf*raetf  were  killed  by  cannon-shot ;  and 
on  one  occasion  a  shelly  lodging  between  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel j  ©Jcx>loded  there,  blowing  otf 
three  x^heel^  and  the  side  of  the  wa^n,  and 
blackening  tho  caseu  of  powder  without  igniting 
their  con  ten  t«/ 

Now  would  II  day  pass  on  which  the  Aihe* 
appeared  to  gain  a  little  advant^ge|  now  one 
that  wjig  clearly  fuvourable  to  the  KusBiaus ; 
they  varied  in  character,  liut  the  general  result 
was  a  diminution  in  the  intennily  of  the  fire  on 
both  &idc^.  When  it  was  fiund,  as  fre^luently 
occurred^  that  tlie  enemy  tired  three  shola  fur 
every  two  on  the  part  of  the  Alhe^,  and  th:it  tho 
gnns  in  the  garrbon  possessed  enurmoust  calibre 
and  power,  the  ajixietkai  of  the  Allied  generals 
inereaaed  fts  tiie  pi^ospeet  of  a  speedy  conquest 
became  more  and  more  doubtful  The  cannon- 
afling  was,  on  most  day^,  dlvensified  with  smart 
sklrmiahe*  on  the  part  of  the  troops,  tho  riHemen 
on  both  sides  approacliing  suSeiently  near  to  bo 
within  range.  On  one  occasion,  these  light  troops 
nearly  met  at  some  quarries  situated  in  front  of 
the  Hodanj  and  when  tho  British  riflemen  had 
exhausted  tlielr  stove  of  ammunitioni  nothing 
tiauntcd,  they  picked  up  sftonea  imd  hurled  them 
^t  the  enemy  ;  the  Hussiana,  iurprisod  at  such  a 
mode  of  fighting,  retool  vo<l  to  imitate  it,  and  tlicn 
tjnsued  a  bftttcry  and  counter- battery  of  these 
ini>isile«;  but  the  British  proved  more  skilfiil,  ctr 
al  le/ist  more  snece$iful»  tljan  the  linsniaus  in  the 
art  of  stone-throwing^,  and  tlio  latter  retired.  The 
ilanisiif  attending  the  conveyance  of  ammunition 
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from  the  magazines  to  the  batteries,  adverted  to 
in  the  last  paragraph,  was  frequently  incurretl 
under  circumstances  displaying  great  intrepidity. 
One  of  the  batteries  was  so  place<l  that  tlio 
ammunition  could  be  conveyed  to  it  only  along 
a  road  wholly  exposed  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
hazards  there  encountered  led  to  tho  appella- 
tion of  tho  *  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death'  to 
that  road.  The  Sailors'  JJattery  being  especially 
obnoxious  to  the  enemy's  phot  and  shell,  tho 
officers  and  seamen  who  manage<l  it  delighted  in 
displaying  their  hardiho(Kl  in  that  service.  On 
one  occasion,  the  Union  Jack  being  shot  away  by 
the  Russians  fi*oni  the  naval  battery,  Captaui 
I*eel  jumped  u[)  to  the  j)arapet,  and  waved  tho 
ragged  fragment  high  aloft  amid  a  torrent  of 
bullets  and  balls,  until  another  flag  had  been 
brought  to  replace  it.  Individual  acts  such  as 
these,  frequent  in  occurrence,  tendetl  greatly  to 
excite  enthusiasm  among  the  men,  at  a  time  when 
the  course  of  events  generally  was  not  very  satis- 
factory. Sometimes  rockets  were  sent  as  means 
of  destruction  against  the  ships  in  the  harbour 
and  against  the  dockyard  buildings,  but  with  only 
partial  effect ;  the  houses  in  the  town,  by  express 
orders  of  Lord  Raglan,  were  sj)ared  from  direct 
fire,  as  a  wish  was  felt  to  draw  a  line  of  distinction 
between  the  emperors  property  and  his  unoffend- 
ing subjects.  "\Vhen  it  became  known,  however, 
that  an  hospital  hml  been  lired,  and  that  this 
hospital  contained  Russian  soldiers  who  had  l>een 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  tlio  Alma,  much  regi*et 
was  felt ;  as  there  wsis  certainly  no  desire  to 
limit  the  few  comforts  those  poor  fellows  could 
receive.  One  peculiarity  annoyed  tho  Allies 
much :  their  fleets  could  not  get  at  the  Russian 
ships,  but  a  Russian  ship  managed  to  as.sail  the 
British  troops ;  for  the  Vladimir^  anchored  in  the 
great  harl)our,  by  being  heeled  over,  brought  her 
rnortars  to  bear  upon  tho  British  siege-works, 
and  killed  and  wounded  several  men  by  a  skilful 
shelling:  it  was  an  enemy  in  a  new  direction, 
and  a  necessity  for  a  new  battery  was  speedily 
seen.  But  this  was  of  little  avail;  tho  Vladimir 
quietly  steamed  out  of  the  way  of  tho  new 
batter)',  and  took  up  anotlier  position,  where  she 
could  completely  sweep  the  hill  in  front  and  rear 
of  some  of  the  British  works.  A  storm  of  l.T-inch 
shells  from  mortars,  swung  on  the  upper-deck,  wjis 
terribly  annoying:  the  sailoi-s,  who  defended  the 
battery  chiefly  assailed,  although  passing  their 
pleasantries  upon  *  Whistling  Dick ' — a  name  given 
by  them  to  the  enormous  shells  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  noise  made  during  their  flight — were 
taxed  to  the  utmost  in  their  attempts  to  get 
behind  shelter  before  the  dread  missiles  exploded. 
Day  after  day  passed  in  this  desultory  struggle, 
each  side  labouring  to  repair  injuries  and  to  bring 
up  more  force.  Two  G8-pounders  were  addeil  to 
Gordon  s  Batter}',  and  two  to  Chapman's ;  a 
transport  arriveil  at  Balaklava  laden  with  siege- 
guns  and  ordnance-stores;  new  batteries  were 
constructed  on  the  front  and  left  of  the  loft  attack ; 


and  more  troops  were  landed  fh>m  England.  Bnt 
so  severe  had  been  the  labour  and  sufferings  of 
six  short  weeks,  tliat^  notwithstanding  reinforce- 
ments, the  Briti^  troops  fit  for  service  had  greatly 
lessened  in  number — at  a  time,  too,  when  the 
work  to  be  done  had  largely  increased '  by  an 
extension  of  the  siege-works.  The  French  likewise 
suffered  severely ;  they  had  more  than  one  explo- 
sion ;  and  the  Flagstaff  and  Garden  Batteries  cat 
them  up  terribly.  There  was  a  reason  for  this 
not  well  known  till  afterwards:  the  plateaa 
whereon  the  French  works  were  constmctod  hid 
been  a  practice-ground  before  the  war ;  and  hence 
tho  Russians  well  appreciated  tho  range  and  dis- 
tances of  various  points.  The  horses  of  the  British 
were  even  in  worse  pUght  than  the  men,  being 
wholly  insuflUcient,  in  number  and  strength,  for 
the  enormous  exertions  required  of  them  in 
dragging  guns  and  stores  from  Balaklava  up  to 
tho  plateau.  On  one  occasion.  Lord  DnnkelliD, 
commanding  a  trench-party  in  a  dreaty  nusty 
night,  advanced  too  far,  mistook  a  company  of 
Russians  for  friends,  and  was  taken  prisoner.  On 
another  night,  a  small  party  of  Russians,  approach- 
ing the  French  pickets,  and  hailing  out:  '5e 
tirez  pas:  nous  sommes  Anglais,'  succeeded  in 
working  much  mischief  ere  the  deceit  was  dis- 
covered. Indeed,  during  the  war,  circumstances 
frequently  placed  tho  Russians  in  the  character 
of  deceivers,  in  many  cases  breaking  the  oouyen- 
tional  rules  of  honourable  warfare,  but  in  others 
doing  no  more  than  the  Allies  would  have  done 
if  similarly  placed. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  present  Cliapter,  the 
narrative  of  the  siege  need,  not  be  traced  to  a 
later  date  than  the  end  of  October.  The  Allied 
forces,  it  is  true,  remained  before  Sebastopol ; 
additions  to  the  siege-train  continued  to  arrive; 
stores  of  ammunition  were  dragged  up  to  the 
plateau ;  new  trenches  and  parallels  were  dug 
around  the  southern  half  of  the  town  ;  additional 
batteries  of  guns  and  mortars  were  planted  ;  over- 
worked troops  continued  to  spend  the  dead  hours 
of  the  night  in  the  harassing  duty  of  tlic  trenches, 
some  to  dig,  and  others  to  watch.  And  then,  on 
the  other  side,  the  Russians  continued  to  repair 
by  night  what  had  been  injured  during  the  day ; 
they  formed  new  Hues  of  defence  within  tho  Redan 
and  the  Malakoff,  to  afford  further  resistance,  if 
those  strongholds  sliould  fall ;  they  brought  more 
and  more  guns  to  their  batteries,  as  if  the  availaUe  j 
store  were  inexhaustible ;  they  received  fluent 
reinforcements  of  men,  provisions,  and  ammuni- 
tion, along  tho  roads  of  arrival  which  the  Allies 
could  not  control ;  and,  armed  with  these  powfrs 
and  resources,  they  maintained  against  tiie 
besiegers  a  firo  generally  more  powerful  than 
the  latter  could  employ.  But,  from  the  very 
nature  of  such  proceedings,  there  is  little  left  to 
narrate :  the  enteq)riso  became,  for  tho  AUie% 
most  wearying,  laborious,  and  disappointing.  A 
few  brief  passages  from  familiar  letters,  written 
by  ofldcers  engaged,  and  afterwards  publiidicd,  will 
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to  convey  a  notion  of   the  state  of  tlio 

I  iu  works  ut  that  time,   of  the  picket-diitj 

ou  tlie  piirt  of  the  BHti?Hh,    find  of  tJie  trtmcli- 

(luty,     AJV'r  adverting  to  the  siippose<i  disappomt- 

iricFit  of  friends  in   Englanrl   at   the   protracted 

dan\tiun  of  the  stege,  one  officer  thus  gpeak«  of 

Hie  »tatc  of  the  towti :  *  Wo  can  knock  the  civiliftn 

pari  of  th*;  town  to  pieces  ;  but  the  great  difficnUy 

b  to  get  at  the  dockyards,  arsenals,  tc,  wliich 

j^.^  ^^ompletel)'  protected    fn:»m  straight  sh exiting 

'  high  cliffe  of  the  hailKJur;  the}%  liiercfore^ 

^'   ^c  rwtchtMl  hy  fIicUs  and  njcket=*.     Thus, 

iij;t,  it  ia  vi^ry  tlifiit.'iiJt  to  fire  at  exactly 

UM  nun  I  rleviUton  ;  con*€f|nently,  wc  pitch  almost 

AA  Tn:iny  Ehclls  into  the  hiirhonf  a.s  we  do  iiito 

tl.  Again,  I   sitj?p<!ct  all  their  rotjfs  are 

1  f,  a^  wo  luiTo  not  sncceetltHl  in  settinj^ 

Iki^LU  vii  lire  to  any  yircat  extent,  Althonpfli  there 

hnve  bcon  almost  Tiightly  hU/.es  of  .small  huts  ^<^t 

Iti  the  outftku'ts.     It  must  nltjtnatcly  ho  taken  hy 

acsaultf  and,  theref^^ro,  the  s(»oner  that  takes  place 

th<r  Utrttc^r,    We  have  had  a  great  many  de^jertera, 

and  thcv  Jill  nsrrcc  in  declaring  that  the  streets  are 

!  rul ;  and  they  add ^  that  as  soon  as 

<       .    .  .(ties  useless,  the  troops  will  all  p:o 

n  thy  other  side*  where  th^y  have  immenaoly 

ij   Latteries,  whicli,  together  with  Fort  Con- 

•tantine,  completely  overlo€»k  live  i^outhern  shores^ 

and  will,  I  su6[tect,  prevent  us  from  holding  the 

filaco  long/    Xext  comes  the  Engh^li  fitde  of  the 

field  of  strugrlo.     *  I  am  on  picket.     This  is  a 

diuty  that  begins  at  four  in  the  moniing,  and 

!«  at  four  the  next  moniing.    Each  regiment 

lies  two  companies  of  pickets  daily :  therefore 

n,  i.^fvi'4  jdace  every  fonrth  day.    A  picket  is  an 

~   vftBced-guard  thrown  out  cloie  to  the  cneiiiy*3 

ticjt,  tti  onlcr  to  [*rotect  the  cnmp  from  a  surprise ; 

c<jn!<e(iuently  the  senlric3  caii  see  each  other,  and 

wo  c^in  gee  large  masses  of  Rusyians  maiiicuvring 

in  the  hollow  all  day,     We  command^  from  our 

road  whicli  is  a  short-cut  fur  the  enemy 

topol  ;  and,  as  they  often  try  to  dotlgo 

pa^t  *iiU'  fientricH,  hardly  a  day  ]>asi5«3  that   we 

have  not  a  brash  with  the  enemy/     A  Zouave 

in  a  Frrijch  riflo-pit  fumi&hea  another  phase  of 

ocitp4i&t-duty.     ^  I   an  I  almost  like  a  poacher     I 

go  out  overy  day  to  shoot  Russians.    This  w  the 

way  we  do.     As   early  as   two  o'clock  in  the 

morning,  our  toilet  being  eompleted— and  that  of 

TL  Zrjtjuv't<  is  not  long — we  Imve,  carrying  with  us 

loiti/iu   and  one  or  two  hLscmts.    Arrived 

intrcnchmcntis,  we  take  sand-bags^  a  Bpade, 

d  a  pid-iaxe  ;  then,  at  a  given  signal,  we  leap 

uiii  ihe  [jarapels  with  the  rapidity  of  deer,  and 

tir  bome»  close  to  the  forts.    There  wc 

.  a  sort  of  wan*en,  to  hide  ourselves  in. 

\  our  Baud-hags  to  protect  ns,  artd  oar 

K  ...... -^  1.4  then  fi^miAhcd*    We  remain  in  these 

jnt«  all  the  day,  and  it  is  nr^t  mitil  night  is  rather 
adraneod  that  we  are  pcrtnittcMl  to  leave  them. 
Tlii*  we  otlen  do  in  the  midst  of  a  shower  of 
^,. .  .\.  I     Y^^  ^m  ^jj  j^^  what  we  do  in  tlio 

I  \    Very  good  work,  I  assure  yoa    We 


lire  almost  as  fast  as  we  can,  and  every  discharge 
demolishes  a  Russian  artdleryman/  Tlio  trench- 
duty  had  its  own  peculiar  severities:  'Wo  have 
five  batteries,  and  the^e  require  a  largo  anued 
guard  and  fatigue-party  day  antl  night^a  fatigue- 
party  to  keep  the  works  in  rejiair  after  tho  encmy^s 
llrcj  and  a  guard  to  defend  them  from  sorties. 
This  is  the  most  dangerous  of  our  n-^creationB,  and 
not  tk  day  passes  that  two  or  three  fatal  caaea 
do  not  occur.  At  night,  they  shell  us  incessantly 
from  the  forts  •  but  night-sl\ells  are  not  so  danger- 
ous as  in  the  day,  because  vre  can  always  track 
their  laery  course  for  half  a  mirmfe  through  the 
air,  .  ,  ,  *  Sometimes,  after  lying  on  tlie  wet 
ground  all  ni^bt,  my  Linihs  are  all  pains,  and  my 
tCL^th  quite  loose  m  my  gums/  Wiien  the  same 
oincer  congratulates  himself  on  having  been 
*  lucky  cnongh  *  to  purchase  two  llannel-shirts  for 
£'I,  and  a  tooth-brush  for  8s.,  ho  just  tuuchud 
the  hcginnings  of  that  terrible  w  inter,  the  incidents 
of  wliich  will  oecuj^y  the  next  Chapttn", 
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The  siegc-oiioratious  have  been  treated  continu- 
ously to  a  certain  point,  that  the  relaiivo  l^ictics 
of  the  l>esiegers  and  Uie  besieged  may  bo  better 
understood ;  hut  it  now  hccvmes  necessarj'  tt> 
attoml  to  the  miderplot— an  underplot  subsidiary 
to  the  siege  itself,  but  of  trcnicndous  character 
considered  as  a  aeries  of  fleld-ofierntiona.  All 
the  available  forces  of  Uie  Allies  were  applied^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
siege ;  whereas  Prince  Menchikot!^  being  soon 
enabled  to  measure  pretty  accurately  the  nature 
and  strength  of  the  heiiieging  power,  felt  at  liherty 
to  establinh  an  independent  army,  resting  on 
Sehastopid  and  Simferopol  as  a  base  of  operatioub!, 
and  acting  against  the  north-east  and  east  of  the 
Allied  camps.  The  battles  and  skirmisher  tJjat 
attended  thciie  tactics  formed  a  campaign  distinct 
from,  btit  contemporaneous  with  the  great  Biego ; 
and  to  miderstaud  them,  it  will  he  necessary  to 
attend  to  the  configuration  of  the  valleys  and 
undulating  ground  exterior  to  the  platean  ou 
which  the  Allies  were  encamped, 

Tlie  river  Tchemaya^  as  has  already  l>een 
expiainetl.  Hows  into  the  u]>pcr  or  eastern  en*l  of 
the  gre^t  harKiur  at  Scbaslopoh  From  that  ^loint 
to  the  ruins  of  Inketmannj  a  distance  of  about  a 
mile,  the  Tcheniaya  Vjilley  has  an  average  width 
of  three-qnartcrs  of  a  mile,  being  narrowct^t  just 
opposite  the  ruins ;  hut  higher  up  the  va}lty\ 
tt> wards  the  south-east,,  the  hillj*  or  heights  on 
eiUier  side  separate  more  and  more  widely,  until 
al  length,  where  the  !?imleropol  road  ctM:>i»c»  tlio 
river  by  the  Trnktir  Bridge,  the  valley  has  a 
width  of  four  miles.  Kear  this  spot  is  a  ridge, 
or  rather  cluster  of  hills,  the  Fedukhine  height*!, 
dividing  tho  valley  into  two  defiles;  and  th^e, 
meeting  again,  form  a  plain  several  tnilcs  in 
extent  fmm  east  to  west,  leading  to  the  gorge 
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of  Balaklava  on  the  south,  bounded  by  the  plateau 
on  the  west,  and  traversed  by  a  range  of  small 
low  hills.  These  hills  were  crowned  by  several 
small  earthen  redoubts,  constructed  'by  the  Allies, 
and  manned  by  Turks :  the  position  had  no 
reference  to  the  operations  of  the  siege;  but,  as 
the  road  from  Bidaklava  to  the  interior  of  the 
Crimea  crosses  the  hills,  the  security  of  the  little 
port  might  have  been  endangered  by  any  neglect 
of  this  spot.  The  easternmost  hill,  called  by 
the  Allies  Canrobcrt*8  Ilill,  is  near  the  village 
of  Kamara,  while  the  westernmost  approaches 
the  plateau  above  the  village  of  Kadikoi.  From 
the  peculiar  structure  of  the  Tchemaya  Valley, 
comprising,  as  it  does,  plain,  dale,  and  defiles  or 
ravines,  an  enemy  may  easily  conceal  his  march 
.from  the  interior  towards  Balaklava,  until  he 
has  passed  these  hills ;  but  the.  hills,  if  well 
defended,  would  render  further  progress  difficult. 

The  Allied  generals  ha<l  full  reason  to  believe 
that,  while  they  wore  busily  employed  in  the  siege. 
Prince  Mcuchikoff  had  been  feeling  his  way  round 
to  tills  plain,  if  not  by  a  winding  road  along  the 
Tchemaya  from  Sebastopol,  at  least  by  the  Traktir 
Bridge  from  the  vicinity  of  Baktchoserai — hoping 
to  attack  Iiis  opponents  in  the  rear  of  their  camps 
and  siege-works.  Sometimes  the  flashes  of  the 
guns  at  night  would  render  dimly  visible  a  dark 
battalion  of  Russian  iufantr}',  moving  at  a  distance 
that  portended  no  immediate  danger,  but  indi- 
cating the  existence  of  some  plan  or  scheme.  On 
another  occasion,  an  alarm  having  been  given  that 
the  Russians  were  marching  to  attack  the  rear  on 
the  Balaklava  road,  Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  moved  in  that  direction, 
and  found  that  the  Russians  had  taken  advantage 
of  a  fog  to  creep  up  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Turkish 
redoubts,  but  that  their  numl>er  had  not  been  bo 
lai'gc  as  to  endanger  the  position  occupied  by  the 
Tui'ks.  On  another  morning,  signals  having  been 
given  by  the  vedettes  that  Russian  infantry  were 
approaching,  the  Scots  Greys  and  other  cavalrj", 
with  the  horse-artillery  and  the  93il  Highlanders, 
quickly  made  ready  for  any  encounter ;  and  the 
Turks  fired  from  their  redoubts  on  small  bodies  of 
the  enemy  within  sight:  but  the  Russians,  not 
calculating  on  so  much  alertness,  retreated  for  the 
night.  The  next  day  witnessed  a  similar  approach 
of  Russian  cavalry,  a  similar  alertness  on  the  part 
of  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  his  Ilighlanders,  and 
a  similar  retreat  of  the  enemy  as  evening  drew 
on.  A  body  of  cavalry  would  post  itself  on  the 
Baktchoserai  road,  perhaps  accompanied  by  artil- 
lery, and  would  then  wind  out  of  sight  behind  the 
hills.  Thus  matters  continued  day  by  day;  until 
at  length,  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  October, 
General  Liprandi  appeared  openly  on  the  plain, 
having  drawn  from  the  defiles  and  behind  the 
hills  an  army  of  30,000  Russians,  ready  to  meet 
the  Allies  in  fair  fight. 

The  incidents  of  this  exciting  day,  varied  and 
often  confused  as  they  may  appeal*,  resolve 
themselves  into  five  struggles  or  contests,  forming 


collectively  the  Battle  op  Balaklava — ^namely, 
the  capture  by  Russian  infantry  of  a  series  of 
earthen  redoubts  manned  by  the  Turks ;  the  heroic 
repulse  by  the  93d  Highlanders  of  a  furious  cavalry 
charge ;  the  defeat,  by  the  British  heavy  cavalry, 
of  a  much  larger  body  of  Russian  cavalry;  the 
mistaken  but  wonderful  onslaught,  by  a  handfiil  of 
British  Uglit  cavalry,  against  a  complete  army  of 
artillery,  cavalry,  and  infantry;  and  a  dashing 
charge  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  which  finished 
the  work  of  the  day,  and  left  the  Allies  victors^ 
although  with  such  a  modification  of  defence- 
works  as  afforded  Menchikofi*  a  pretext  for 
claiming,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  czar,  a  dazzling 
victory. 

It  was  early  in  the  mornmg,  dim  and  dull,  when 
the  Russians  began  the  day's  turmoil  The  low 
range  of  hills  extending  across  the  plain  of  the 
Tchemaya,  north  of  Balaklava,  but  east  of  the 
plateau  occupied  by  the  Allied  camps,  was,  as  has 
been  explained,  crowned  at  different  points  by 
earthen  redoubts,  hastily  constructed,  and  mounting 
only  a  few  guns  each.  Unfortunate  was  it  that 
these  redoubts  were  manned  by  the  Turks ;  for, 
while  the  soldiers  of  that  nation  are  generally 
remarkable  for  their  bravery  in  defending  earth- 
works, the  defenders  in  this  case  were  raw  recruits, 
who  had  not  been  treated  by  the  Allies  with  that 
kind  or  amount  of  encouragement  which  would 
incite  to  heroic  dce<ls;  they  had  lately  arrive<l 
from  Tunis,  and  had  never  seen  fire ;  and,  more- 
over, the  redoubts  were  too  far  in  the  rear  of  the 
Allied  camps  to  receive  proper  support  It  may 
have  been  that  Liprandi  was  acquainted  with 
these  facts.  Of  the  four  redoubts,  three  were 
provided  with  a  few  guns ;  while  on  a  higher 
hill,  near  the  village  of  Kamara,  was  a  work  of 
somewhat  more  importance.  It  was  the  capture 
of  these  several  redoubts  that  constituted  the 
opening  of  the  battle.  Early  in  the  morning,  a 
Russian  force  debouched  into  the  plain  fh)m 
behind  the  Fedukhine  heights,  and  at  once  attacked 
three  of  these  redoubts,  designated  Nos.  1,  2,  and 
3,  in  the  oflicial  dispatches.  It  was  veiy  unequal 
work ;  for  the  three  redoubts,  each  manned  by 
about  200  Turks  or  Tunisians,  contained  together 
only  seven  12-pounder  gmis;  while  the  force 
brought  against  them  comprised  eight<H)n  or 
twenty  battalions  of  infantry,  thirty  or  forty  guns, 
and  a  large  body  of  cavalry.  Speedily  was  the 
capture  effected ;  the  positions  being  too  fur  distant 
from  the  plateau  to  enable  the  British  or  French 
troops  to  avert  tlus  disaster.  The  Turks  in  No.  1 
redoubt  must  indeed  have  had  their  courage 
severely  taxed,  when,  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and 
a  half  fh>m  the  camps,  they  found  themselves 
attacked  by  such  a  force ;  and  if  they  abandoned 
their  redoubt  after  a  short  contest,  and  this 
abandonment  led  to  a  similar  procedure  on  the 
part  of  the  troops  in  the  other  redoubts,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  thereby  deserved  the  storm  of 
indignation  with  which  they  were  visited  by  their 
Christian  Allies.   One  English  artiUeryman  was  in 
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V  these  mm  most  of  th<i  pins 
the    abftndonmcnt   of   the 

the  snxKJud  movcnient  in  the 
hfttUn,  thf  wccoDfl  act  of  the  Btirrinuj  dramii.  Tlie 
&3d  HigliLiivileni  was  tljt^  only  itifiiutry  re^imt?iit 
In  Ibo  [)l^n  at  tiio  tlrno ;  the  other  to  rets  i^iik^li 
were  nt  hftiid  tfi  render  md  comprkei^  simply  a 
detachment  of  iiividids,  llltlo  lit  ted  for  tu-'tive 
serrice^  a  few  gims  hi4otiging  to  the  3d  diYleion, 
mid  a  jmrtj  of  mtirincs  on  Iho  heights  near  at 
hand.  It  wag  loft  for  Sir  C*>lin  Canif^hcllj  to 
vbom  the  com ni And  in  tbi^^  quarter  had  hcon 
intnif  ted,  to  imikc  tlid  host  of  these  matt' rials  in  a 
siuldcu  ciotTi'eijcy.  Lord  Kuj^lan  was  apprised  of 
i\<  "*n  tm  rcdouht  Ko,  1  had  fallen;  but 

tJ  'ibts  were  taken   before  aid  coMld 

thi^  Turks.     The  nighlaodui*s,  occupying  a 
r  rising  plot  of  ground  in  front  of  roduuht 
A>*  4,  wero  attacked  by  tlic>  enemy^s  cavalry  and 
Mqtj  in  great  force  immediately  after  thcRo 
ctptnrci  J  ttnd  if  tha  suitiU  band  had  wavered, 
dw.1^^t<»^  wouJd  h:tvr  frjllrnvod.     8ir  Oolin  ordered 
mh  to  refi  creat  of  a  hill  tbr 

t  timo,  v.r  :\m  oti  the  hdghtfl, 

the  mam  I  on  the  approaching 

A  body  "!  J  cavalry,  arohig  th© 

IligliliLodora  without  iii^leuco  by  other  regimen t^^ 
danhAtl  forward  to  char!?©  tlicm ;  but  tho  ft:3d» 
3  .  in(*ci  them  half-way,  rui;hed  forward 

tiJ  -..  *t  of  the  hill,  ftr«dj  and  dieekt-Hl  therri. 

The  cavalry  then  tried  to  outflank  the  regiment  on 
the  right^  Ko  m  to  eeparate  it  from  iLa  suppoit« ; 
but  tho  Jlighlanderi  inalantly  wheeled  rouiidj 
presented  &  new  front,  firod,  and  completely 
discomfit  Gil  them,  forcing  them  lo  retire*  I'lie 
'tliin  retl  atreak  topped  with  a  line  of  uleel/  a*  the 
gallant  regiment  was  designated — for  E\r  Colia 
Camp  boll » confident  m  kia  IligbJandcrs,  had  ranged 
tbcm  in  donblo  rank  only^  scorning  th^  safer 
formation  of  a  hollow  square — boro  the  cavalty 
charge,  m  far  a*  the  Ruwiianj*  ventured  to  make  it, 
Hko  a  iivall  of  rock,  and  then  bronght  their  two 
ranks  of  rifics  to  bear  on  the  enemy  with  awful 
The  plateau  h  eo  much  elevated  above  the 
that  nl!  the  manoeuvres  con  Id  bo  distinctly 
swni  rl.  e  who  watchefl  the  bold  stand  made 
IJigliiiijdcrs  were  ail  th*?  moro  strongly 
ed  with  the  pmeeedmgs  of  the  unff>rtunate 
At  one  point  eonld  be  ^ee»  six  compact 
es  of  Rnsiian  infantry^  marching  toward^  the 
iOcnc  of  conllkt]  at  another  was  a  strong  line 
l>f  artillLTV  ;  near  the  redoubt,^  wero  Russinus 
itiivMiir  in  ^  Turks  retreating,  and  clouds  of  smoke 
it  v*  brief  encounter  J  between  the  artillery 

;i  V  were  other  massive  bodies  of  HTJssiaa 

ii  Ivancing  in  two  lines,  and  presenting 

a  j>Mirij.i,iiile  appearance;  in  froat,  and  on  the 
flanks  of  the  cncmy'a  army,  were  skirmishers  and 
Cktt«aekji,  fut^t  and  horse.  All  these,  seen  fVom  the 
eafltem  edge  of  tho  plateau^  ajipeared  like  the 
foTomnneTa  of  a  ^eat  battle.  Busy  were  the 
head^quarta*!!  when  the  intelligence  aiTi?ed ;  orders 


were  despatched  to  the  Iflt^  the  4tbj  and  tho 
eavalry  divisions,  to  prepare  for  atliou  ;  ami  Ijt^nl 
Rftglan  requested  General  Canrobert  to  send  htm 
asaistAnee.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  however,  felt  the 
neeeisity  of  i>rc8enting  a  l>old  front  before  instrtio- 
tioni  from  Lord  Ragku  cotild  arrive:  it  was  he 
who  so  dippci«e<l  the  ivM^  the  invalid  detachment, 
and  the  marine-hat tery,  as  to  check  the  ailvftnc«< 
of  the  RuBsiann,  Fortunate  that  he  did  so  j  for 
Lipran<li  waa  bent  npon  rcaohing  Balaklava,  if 
possible^  and  mftieting  injiiry  there  before*  hti 
opponent  oonld  bring  up  defensive  forces ;  althuujt^h, 
utdess  the  Russians  could  have  coinman<lcd  the 
heights  on  either  side,  the  little  harbour  cotild  not 
have  iHsen  held  by  them, 

While  this  small  band  of  Ilighlanders  was  thus 
employed  in  repelling  the  enen>y,  the  Britiijh 
heavy  eavalry  enterefl  the  field,  to  confront  Iho 
main  body  of  the  Ruasiaii  cavalry,  regardless  of 
dtsparity  in  nnmbei^.  The  BHli^h  ti-oopers  tanieil 
out  at  an  early  honr,  as  soon  as  the  attack  of  the 
Russian*  was  known :  indeed,  so  haaty  was  the 
siimmonSf  that  they  bad  time  neither  for  break- 
fasting nor  to  water  thctr  liorseu ;  but,  booted  and 
saddled  in  a  few  minutes,  olT'  thny  went.  Their 
first  duty  waat  to  clieck,  as  far  as  might  bcj  the 
advance  of  the  HuAsiann  upon  the  redoubts ; 
imt  thetei  redoubts  being  taken,  thf  Brltinh  cavalry 
prepared  to  receive  an  immenie  bixiy  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  Ai  soon  u  the  Russians  were 
leen  descending  a  Mil,  the  Earl  of  Luean  ordered 
Brlgidier-Keneral  Scarlett  to  attack  them  with 
tho  Scots  Oreyi  and  the  EtmisklUon  Dragoons, 
mpport^  in  a  iccond  lino  by  the  6ih  Dragoon 
Otianlit,  and  on  thi  fiank  by  the  4th ;  all  those  • 
belonging  to  iho  brigade  of  heavy  cavaliy*  In  a 
most  d«tennined  manner,  theso  tro<jpeni  utterly 
.defeated  and  ranteil  thrice  their  number  of 
Russian  horsemen.  Lord  lUglan  siwke  in  highly 
comineodatory  terms  of  this  achievement :  '  The 
ground  was  very  im favourable  l^r  the  attack 
of  our  dragoons,  but  no  oiistacle  was  sufl^icicnt  to 
check  their  advance,  and  they  charged  into  the 
Russian  columns,  which  soon  sought  safety  in  flight, 
althougli  far  superior  in  numbers.  The  charge  of 
this  brigade  was  one  of  the  most  successflil  1  evei* 
witnessed,  and  %vas  never  for  a  moment  doubtfUL* 
It  was,  indecil,  a  tkie  display  of  mQitarr  prnwcis, 
Lord  Haglan  and  a  number  of  ofBcc  .  and 

F PC n  eh ,  were  on  the  her gh ii  alio  ve,  1  v >>  u  on 

a  scene  that  passed  too  rapidly  for  them  to  slmre. 
An  ofKcer  in  the  Euniskiilen  Dragoons  described 
hb  sensations  in  a  few  words  which  tell  niort*  vf 
the  contest  than  th^  most  lengthened  dispatch; 
*  Oh,  such  a  charge !  Never  think  of  the  gallop 
and  trot  which  you  have  often  witnessed  in  the 
Phaenj:t  Parkj  when  you  de&ire  to  form  a  notion 
of  a  genuine,  blood-hot,  aO-mad  charge,  such  as 
that  I  hare  come  out  of.  From  the  moment  wo 
dashed  at  the  enemy,  1  know  notlung  but  that  I 
was  impelled  by  some  irresistible  force  onwanl, 
and  by  some  invisible  and  impefcepUblc  influence 
to  crush  every  obstacle  which  stumbled  before  my 
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jziood  sword  and  bravo  old  fliarger.  I  never  in  my 
iife  experionc4xl  such  a  syblirac  ficnsatian  as  in  the 
moment  of  tbc  clmi'gc.  Bomtj  felloivs  spcnk  of  it 
aa  bciiig  "demoniac,"  I  luiow  tliiti,  tliat  it  was 
sucli  us  tmido  me  a  match  for  u,ny  two  (ordinary 
nieti|  and  gave  mo  euch  an  amount  of  glorious 
indifi^rtmce  as  to  lifo,  as  I  thought  it  impossiblo  to 
he  master  of.  Forward — liash— ^hang — clank — and 
there  we  were  in  the  midst  of  Fiich  smoke,  eheorj 
and  clatter,  us  never  before  fitunaed  a  mo  rial  (^r. 
It  wjis  glorioiis!  I  could  not  pauj^o.  It  was  all 
push,  wheel,  iitQm^,  strikes,  and  down,  down,  down 


tiiey  went !  *  Now  wuuld  the  EufisiauM  tn'  to 
eiicirclo  the  much  sn^ialltT  nimiber  of  BrHbh ;  now 
wotdd  the  Scots   Grey  a   nnd   tho   Eii  rs^ 

imduturretl  by  numbers,   ch!*rKt?   wit:  jy 

us  to  cut  comidetely  through  the  suriuHi  tjja^ 
and  eoiei'go  at  tbo  rear  ;  now  wuold  thev, 
without  a  moment's  hesitation,  admnc6  l*i  a 
second  moss  of  the  em^my's  ea\'3lry,  dniih  intti 
it,  and  resuhc  tiie  cotileat  into  d  series  of  haiid- 
to-h*ud  ijword'ctjndiettt :  when  the  two  masiwi 
had  lieen  broken  by  tlit»  wonderful  charge,  tluiu 
M'yulal    the   other    dniL'oori    ivgimeBts   gallop  eti^ 
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and  convert  the  retreat  of  the  Rusdana  into  a 
disorderly  pell-mell  rout  \  and  when  ail  this  was 
achieved^  then  did  the  bUU  echo  such  a  cheer  as 
they  had  never  eehoed  before.  At  one  time  the 
bugle  soundoi  a  tbEj^  but  the  men  heeded  it  not : 
on  they  went,  regarcOng  only  the  enemy  before 
thcra»  One  dragoon ^  when  he  found  that  his  horse 
was  wounded  mider  him,  dismounted,  ran  up  to  a 
Kn£!^ian  horseman,  pulled  him  off  by  main  force, 
killed  liim,  vaulted  into  his  pJace^  and  galloped  off 
again  to  the  fight  Another  dragwin,  having  his 
horso  sliot,  fell  heavily,  with  his  head  on  the 
grtmnd,  and  was  being  dragged  away  in  that 
l>osition ;  a  Rnssmn  lancer  sought  to  run  him 
through,  but  he  eittricated  himself  from  the  saddle 
and  stirrups,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  companion, 
put  a  siiccdy  end  to  the  lancer's  career  The 
whole  enterprise  was  one  that  depended  on  the 
individual  quahties  of  the  men,  for  the  other 
troops  were  so  pkeetl  at  the  time  aa  to  be  incapable 
of  altbrihng  immediate  aid  ;  they  coidd  onJy  look 
on,  and  admire. 


At  this  point  of  the  day 'a  struggles  eomtiKajcftl 
the  fourth  stage  of  the  baUlo — that  isla^e  whichj 
under  the  ajipellation  of  the  '  Light  Cavalry  Char^ 
at  BalnkhiVA,'  became  a  subjeet  of  nstuniiiluiitfiit 
to  French  and  Euasians^of  un pleasant  eonlrtirensy 
l>etween  the  Brlli.Hh  officer?^,  and  of  a^lm' 
to  all  who  admire  heroic  courage  und^r  \ 
circumstances.  There  was  a  miiitakc  Cijmmitkd, 
in  an  order  issued,  or  in  the  conveynoeo  of  thfld 
onler,  or  in  lU  interpretation  wbeii  receivetl ;  but 
the  light  cavalry  dashed  on  hrilliantly,  wUhnut 
waiting  to  apportion  the  blame  on  wliomiswver 
it  ought  to  rest.  The  object  of  the  movement, 
313  exiilained  by  Lord  Raglan  in  hLn  diispiitch  afkr 
the  battle,  was  this:  'As  the  ciicmy  v^jthrlrt'W 
from  the  ground   which   they  had  ii  ly 

occupietl,  I    directc<l    the  cavairt,   ?i  ;  hv 

the   4th   division,  under   Lieut*  f  nl   fcli'r 

George    Cathcart,    to    iuuxq    fins  ^l    take 

advantage  of  any  opportunity  to  regain  tiis 
liejghta;  and  not  having  been  able  to  aecf'Tntdr.I^ 
this  immediately,  and  it  appealing  that  an  ;i 
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was  making  to  remove  tlto  captured  guns,  tlio 
JCnrl  of  Lucan  was  (iesir&d  tt>  a^lvauce  rupidly, 
follow  Uic  cutnnj  in  their  rutreat^  and  trj  to 
[it  ihem  from  eBt-etinj,'  tbdr  object,  lu  tlto 
frbtJe,  tbo  Russian fl  had  lime  to  re-form  on 
HI  grouudi  with  urtilier)^  in  front  and  upon 
nks/  Let  us  next  sea  in  what  sense  the 
'  Lucan,  who  conimandLMj  tho  whole  of  the 
c;ivalr/i  i»tL'r(Uftt»d  this  order.  Id  his  dispatch 
rupoit  to  Lofi]  Uaglanj  written  irn mediately 
ler  tlio  battle,  the  oarl  j^aid ;  *  Being  instructed 
make  a  rapid  atlvance  to  our  frcmt,  to  prevent 
the  ennny  carrj'in^  off  the  guns  lost  by  the 
Tt-*' ■  '  ^nM>j»s  in  the  morning,  I  ordered  the 
1  ide  to  advance  in  two  hues,  and  sup* 

piirtiii  tin  lo  with  tlio  heavy  bngade.*  Tho  words 
hens  used  do  not  difter  tuuch  from  those  employed 
liv  '  '  "  '  II  *  but  tlie  sequel  ihewed  that  the 
t.  vjiis  not  attached  in  the  two  cases. 

^v\iir  If  I  art',  perhaps,  did  a  small  body  of  light 

uavalrv  nius^jira,   Lancci^,  and  Light  Dragoons) 

rii  :      'ii  at  a  well-appointed  army 

4H  ,  and  infantry.     Most  of  the 

Itu^Lia  iuiuutiy  as  weli  as  cavalry  had  retired, 

exoi'ftt  H  -rnjin  IVTtv  in  three  of  the  redoubts — not 

ft  lier^but  to  the  rt^erve  position, 

irevvup  ill  six  soUd  divisions; 

>]ijs  ^jf  infantry  behind  them,  others 

t>f  the  hills  adjoining^,  and  thirty 

piri-if^  of  ju-tiliery  near  them.     Practically,  there- 

f  jI>  .  a  ftjw^  hundred  horsemen  attacked  a  complete 

ilrawn  up  in  position.    When  the  Earl  of 

I'tM  oived  tho  order  to  advance  and  retake 

id  guns,  ho  was  surprised,  seeing  the 

Hi  I    .,  ,.  -,:um  which  bo  put  upon  it;  and  when 

the  Karl  t*f  CardigaUj  lis  second  In  command,  was 

M-f^nrted  to  put  tho  oiYlcr  in  execution,  he  was 

y  surprised,  but  boaitated  not  to   obey  it. 

^viA   late  in  the  arternoon^^  said  the  earl  on 

(  »uh!<equent  uccaHioii^ '  when  I  received  an  order 

I  attack  the  Riu^ian  forces  in  the  valley,  consist  Lug 

of  a  Inug  line  of  guns  drawn  up  in  the  form  of 

ttmes*    I  received  that  order,  and  I  obeyed  it/ 

icrc  a]jj.N}aTS  to  have  been  entertained  a  feeling 

at    tlio   cavalry  had   effected    little    since   the 

pfiing  at  Old  Fort :  many  of  the  infantry  freely 

ed   the   horse — ^ alleging  that  they  should 

^foraged   better   for  the   army;   that  they 

It  have  maucnuvred  better  at  the  Bulganak  ; 

%i  tbcy  ish'JuJd  haro  pusheil  forward  after  the 

^in^  enem)'  at  Alma  ;  and  that  they  should  have 

tauixl  tb^  Russians  whom  they  encountere<i  at 

no  duritig  the  fiank-march.    Some 

1  ed  ceuiiurcs  were  directed  against 

r:i\iilrj^  gi^ncrals,  somo  agamst  the  cavalry  as 

'  V.  htlr  ;  but  they  created  an  iudiguant  feeling, 

rnihiattun   to  ghew  what  the  cavalry 

I  if  ijpportunity  should  offer.    It  was  a 

L  critK'isim  at  besr,  and  waj^  also  miicliievous 

nded^  ns  somo  tbiidcj  to  drive  the  cavalry 

i  tcoklegs  charge.    The  ismall  band  of  Vpftrcly 

itsitm^u  advanced;  they  proceeded  for  about 

lie  c]0wn  iind  along  a  gentle  desoeut,  amid  a 


voUey  of  round  and  grape  shot  vomited  foHh 
by  battcnes  of  cannon  on  the  right  and  the 
loft,  and  pacing  through  a  cloud  of  Kninsiau 
rifiemon  occui>jing  the  intermediate  ground  ; 
they  advanceti  to  within  fifty  rarda  of  tiie 
mouths  of  tho  cannon  which  they  erroneously 
bcHeved  it  was  Lord  llaglaii s  wish  they  should 
capture ;  and  here  they  were  indeed  encu'ckd 
in  a  vciy  blaze  of  fire,  from  the  front,  rlghtj  and 
left.  Stayed  by  nothing,  they  galloped  on,  and 
literally  gal  lop  od  through  Ihc  battery  itself,  cutting 
down  tho  artdlerj men  aa  they  passed.  But  w bat 
an  unequal  contest  1  One  sword  was  pittotl  against 
twenty  swords,  aiuskets,  pistols,  rifles,  and  cannon ; 
and  the  wonder  is — not  that  so  many  of  the  small 
British  force  wero  killed — but  that  any  return e<J 
to  teU  of  tho  fight.  In  two  of  the  regiments, 
every  officer,  with  one  exception,  was  either  Idlled 
or  wounded,  or  had  hi^  horso  shot  or  wounded 
under  him.  The  heroic  band  not  only  reachud 
and  passed  the  battery  of  guns,  but  cut  through 
a  ma^a  of  cavahy  e^imateil  at  wm  men.  It 
would  scarcely  appear  jwssible  that  such  a  feat 
could  be  achieved,  were  it  not  that  the  Russians, 
utterly  confounded  by  so  daring  an  attack — an 
attack  which  set  at  defiance  all  the  lecogntsed 
rules  of  military  tactics— did  uot  at  th>t  make 
the  most  of  their  advant^igc,  TV  hen  the  men 
found  theinsehes  iu  tho  rear  of  the  great  Ifody  of 
the  OQcmy'^  cavalry,  and  began  fully  to  appreciate 
the  peril  of  their  position^  thoy  attempted  to  cnt 
their  way  back  again  to  the  place  whence  tliey 
started.  Here  the  destruction  of  this  miniature 
force  began  iu  earnest.  Wheeling  round,  and 
fighting  their  way  back  tlj  rough  any  gaps  offered, 
they  eucoun tercel  cavalry,  iuiantry,  and  artdlerj- — 
sabres,  bayonet*),  bullets,  balls — every  horse  aud 
rider  being  a  special  mark  for  a  whole  host  of 
opponents;  and  when  a  small  remnant  reached 
the  Alhed  jH^sition,  the  cheer  wbich  the  men 
gave,  at  tho  thought  of  having  ridden  over  a 
llusBiau  battery  and  pierced  through  aud  tlirough 
a  phalanx  of  cavalry,  was  damped  by  the  recol- 
lection of  the  commdes  whom  they  had  left 
behind  them.  The  spectators  on  the  heights 
had  watched  the  advance  in  the  fir^t  iustaiice — 
Canrobert  marvelhng  at  the  manoeuvre  as  much 
as  he  admiix*d  the  men,  and  Raglan  perceiving 
at  once  that  some  mistake  must  have  been  miule 
in  tho  interpretation  of  liis  ordersr-^aad  had  paujicd 
in  breathless  ansdety  during  the  brief  peritjil 
when  the  few  British  wero  hidden  among  aud 
liehind  the  Russian  masses ;  but  when  they  saw 
the  Lancers,  and  Hussar^  aud  Light  Dragoon^^ 
return  by  twos  and  thrccfl^  and  riderless  holies 
rushing  back  wildly,  then  did  the  truth  become 
pain  fully  apparent  that  the  little  band  had  sufTored 
greatly.  General  Klapka  states ;  *  A  French 
generidj  who  witnessed  that  heroic  scene,  and 
who  remarked  tho  imprudence  of  it,  and  tho  h>lal 
dtj^regard  of  the  commoiicit  miUlaty  rule«,  is  said 
to  have  exchumed  :  **  It  is  very  tine;  but  this 
h  not  warr*     General  Gortcliako&'^tiot  to  btf 
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confounded  with  the  commander-in-chief  on  the 
Danube — having  seen  the  anniliilation  of  the 
English  horse  from  the  other  side,  expressed 
himself  in  less  courteous  terms  on  the  following 
day  to  an  English  officer  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  Russian  camp ;  "  The  charge  you  made 
yesterday  was  very  fine,  but  permit  me  at  the 
same  time  to  observe,  that  it  was  very  stupid 
(trdsbfitc)."** 

The  narrations  the  sur^nvors  of  this  light 
brigade  had  to  tell  were  full  of  marvels.  One 
man  fell  with  thirteen  lance-wounds.  Another 
had  six  lance-wounds,  two  sabre-cuts,  a  bullet  in 
his  cap,  five  in  his  saddle,  his  sword  bent  by  a 
rifle-ball,  and  two  horses  killed  under  him.  A 
third  was  surrounded  by  four  Cossacks  at  once ;  he 
killed  three  with  his  revolver,  escaped  with  stabs 
in  the  side  and  the  ann,  had  those  wounds  dressed, 
and  then  wished  to  rejoin  his  comrades  in  the 
figlit.  Captain  Nolan,  who  was  concerned  in 
the  unfortunate  misconception  of  Lord  Raglan's 
order,  was  struck  in  the  breast  by  a  shell ;  he  gave 
a  loud  cry ;  his  horse  turned  and  trotted  oflF;  and 
poor  Nolan  dropped  from  his  saddle,  to  rise  no 
more  aUve.  It  was  a  bitter  moment  (one  officer 
writes),  after  they  had  broken  through  the  line 
of  Russian  cavalry,  to  look  round  and  see  that 
no  supports  had  been  able  to  reach  them,  and 
that  they  must  cut  their  way  back  again  as  best 
they  could ;  anjjl  he  adds :  *  As  we  could  not  hold 
our  ground,  all  our  dead  and  badly  wounded  were 
left  behind,  and  we  know  not  who  arc  dead  or 
who  ])risoners.  All  this  makes  me  miserable, 
even  to  write ;  but  it  is  the  naked  truth.'  One 
trooper  speaks  of  thirty-five  having  started 
together,  and  of  his  little  party  being  reduced 
to  nine  when  they  reached  the  cimp.  Another 
tells  how  that,  when  his  regiment  returned,  there 
were  so  few  officers  left  that  it  was  doubtful 
who  could  command.  All  alike  spoke  of  a 
mysterious  mistake  concerning  the  order ;  for 
none  oould  believe  in  the  veritable  cliaracter 
of  such  an  item  in  tactics.  The  Russians  may 
reasonably  have  been  *  petri fieri  at  the  audacity 
of  the  attack ;'  but  Liprandi  could  not  have 
admired  the  generalship  that  had  led  to  it. 
Somewhat  under  700  went  out ;  less  than  200 
returned ;  and  this  was  the  *  Light  Cavalrj'  Chaise 
at  Balaklava.* 

The  fiflh  and  final  stage  in  the  battle  may  be 
regarded  as  that  in  which  General  Canrobcrt 
sent  some  of  his  active  troops  to  aid  the  British. 
A  charge  by  the  Chasseurs  d'Afrique,  made  against 
a  gun-battery  on  the  enemy's  right,  had  the  effect 
of  drawing  off  some  of  the  force  that  attacked 
the  little  band  of  British  light  cavalry,  and  of 
completing  the  final  rout  of  the  Russians.  General 
Canrobcrt  remarked,  in  liis  dispatch  concerning 
the  battle,  that  it  was  evidently  the  intention 
of  Liprandi  to  entice  the  Allies  into  a  desertion 
of  their  excellent  position  on  the  platoau,  and 
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a  descent  into  the  plain.  *I  contented  myself' 
he  adds,  'with  uniting,  at  the  request  of  Lord 
Raglan,  my  cavalry  to  the  English  horse,  which 
occupied  a  position  on  the  plain  before  Balaklava^ 
and  which  had  already  executed  a  most  briUiant 
charge  against  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Besides  tbia^ 
and  while  Lord  Raglan  established  two  divisiuni 
of  infantry  before  the  port,  I  caused  all  t^o  laaen 
that  I  could  spare  from  my  first  division  to  ^SBcend 
to  the  foot  of  the  slopes  of  our  position.'  Ca  orobert 
spoke  of  the  light  cavalry  cliarge  as  one  in  which 
the  men  were  'led  away  by  too  much  ardour-.' 
he  did  not  at  that  time  know  that  a  misconstrued 
order  had  occasional  it.  Seeing  the  perilous 
condition  of  this  small  band,  he  sought  how  to 
render  aid ;  he  attacked,  with  his  Chassenrs 
d'Afrique,  a  battery  of  Russian  guns  and  several 
battahons  of  infantry,  forced  them  to  retreat^  and 
thus  removed  part  of  the  pressure  weighing  so 
severely  on  the  small  British  force. 

The  remainder  of  the  day's  proceedings  consisted 
in  a  series  of  minor  attacks  suggested  by  the 
divergent  plans  of  the  opponent  generals.  I4frandi 
wished,  beyond  anything  else,  to  obtun  possession 
of  Balaklava,  as  a  move  that  would  render 
important  aid  to  Menchikoff  in  defending  Sebas- 
topol,  and  to  effect  this,  he  sought  to  draw  the 
AlUes  away  to  anotlier  part  of  the  fiefd  of  contest ; 
but  Raglan,  knowing  full  well  the  yalue  of 
Balaklava  as  a  base  of  operations,  contented 
himself  with  maintaining  that  position.  The 
earthen  redoubts  abandoned  by  the  Turks  were 
much  contested  at  later  periods  of  the  day ;  but 
each  side  regarded  them  as  subsidiary  to  the  mor« 
important  post  of  Balaklava.  As  evening  closed 
in,  the  Russians  retired  behind  the  hills,  and  the 
battle  ended— a  battle  in  which  the  Allies  had 
acted  throughout  on  the  defensive,  except  in 
relation  to  the  light  cavalry  charge. 

In  General  Liprandi's  account  of  the  battle, 
transmitted  by  Prince  Menchikoff  to  St  Petersburg; 
and  published  by  the  Russian  government  in  the 
Invaiidc  Rttsse^  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Russian 
manopuvres  are  described  as  having  been  briUiantlj 
successful.  The  principal  officers  under  Liprand^ 
named  in  this  dispatch,  are  Levontsky,  Semiakine, 
Gribbe,  Scudari,  Ryjoff,  Jabrokitsky,  Ycropkine, 
Gversivanoff,  and  Willobrandt.  Liprandi  dwells 
with  unction  on  the  conduct  of  the  *  terrified 
Turks'  at  the  redoubts.  After  narrating  the 
capture  of  the  redoubts,  he  states  that  in  No.  1 
he  found  three  rampart-guns,  two  in  No.  2,  three 
in  No.  3,  and  three  in  No.  4,  besides  tenti; 
engineers'  tools,  and  powder-magazines.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Liprandi,  though  acknowledging 
a  slight  check  received  by  his  cavalry  from  the 
English  cavalry,  and  a  harassing  fire  from  rifles 
on  his  flank,  is  entirely  silent  concerning  the 
gallant  stand  made  by  the  Highlanders.  The 
dispatch  is  confused  in  those  parts  relating  to 
the  two  charges  by  the  British  heavy  and  liglit 
cavalry  brigades;  but  it  tells  of  the  'brilliaiit 
success '  of  a  flank-charge  by  three  squadiom  of 
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(sers ;  which  chfiiYe  would  appear,  from 
text,  to  have  been  made  on  th^  retreat mg 
ig&de  I  far  Liprandi  claims  to  have  killed 
tish,  wouDdad  60^  and   captfired   £2^  at 

the  daj's  san^iuaiy  work  was  ended, 
mnd  tlmt  the  cavalry— aa  niaj  b«  Inferred 

I  nRturc  of  the  attacks — ^bad  iuffered  more 

than    the   infantn'*     There  wero  about 
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with  -500  non-commissioned  officers  and 
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lan  infantry,  without  laming  the 
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the  tattle  of  BalaklaTa-    It  became 
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Try  charge.    Lord  Raglan,  Kcrupu- 

all    occasioBi  of  disagreement, 
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tkrds :  *  From  some  raiscouceptkm  of  the 

on  to  advance,  the  lieutenant-general  con- 

Ihat  ho  was  Wjund  to  attack  at  all  liazanis ; 

(  accordingly,  ordered  Major-gcnoral   the 

igau  to  movo  forwai*d  witli  the  light 

did   not   escape    notice,   however, 

praising  tlio    orliccrs   of   tho    light 

commander  withheld  praise  from  tho 

Luoan.    Time   passed  ;  the  subject  waa 

at  tlie  camp ;  and  at  length  the 

nrmpapen    containing    I^nrd    Raglan'tt 

1  I  tJie  army.    The  Earl  of  Lucan^ 

;i  ^  poiiticm  as  oliief  of  tho  Cttyalrj% 
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immediately  followoil  tho  writing  of  thiM  letter, 
it  became  afterwards  fully  evident  that  each 
officer  retained  his  own  opinion ,  and  that  an 
cst^angement  existed  between  Ihyni  as  long  oi 
the  carl  remained  at  tlic  camp*  Lord  Haglan 
deemed  the  letter  ono  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  uddres&ed  to  him,  and  recommended  its 
withdrawal ;  tlio  carl  declinwl ;  whereupon  tho 
commander  "WTotc  home  to  the  Minister  of  War, 
encloaitig  a  copy  of  the  earl's  letter,  and  giving 
such  a  vei'Bion  of  the  tnmsactiou  as  appeared  to 
Loni  Raglan  to  be  c*>rrect.  This  imparted  a 
more  serious  asrpect  to  the  discuBsion  ;  for  Lotd 
Eaglan  now  dwelt  upon  iw&  mifconeeptionJ, 
instead  of  merely  one,  whieh  he  had  to  atlributo  to 
the  earl  *  Taking  tho  two  cou^ocutivo  orders  hito 
condderatton,  and  tho  periodi  of  the  battle  at 
wbicli  they  wero  is^e*lj  it  appears  to  have  been 
Lord  Kaglan*jfi  intention  that  the  cavalry  Bhould 
aid  in  regaining  tho  heiglits  surmounted  by  tho 
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redoubts  taken  from  the  Turks,  or,  in  default  of 
this,  to  prevent  the  Russians  from  carrying  off 
the  guns  from  those  redoubts.  In  what  sense 
the  earl  understood  these  instructions,  his  own 
letter  explains.  Whether  Captain  Nolan  rightly 
interpreted  and  rightly  conveyed  the  message 
intrusted  to  him,  can  never  be  known :  he  fell 
gallantly  in  the  charge  that  followed.  The 
Earl  of  Lucan,  addressing  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  subject,  made  a  comment  which  seems  to 
shew  that  a  mere  verbal  error  may  in  part  have 
occasioned  the  sad  misconception.  Speaking  of 
Lord  Raglan*s  first  order,  he  said:  *Tho  order 
put  into  my  hands  was : 

"  The  cavalry  to  advance,  and  take  advantage  of 
any  opportunity  to  recover  the  heights.  They  will 
be  supported  by  infantry,  which  has  been  ordered. 
Advance  on  two  fronts." 

The  original  order  did  not  say  "  to  advance ;" 
but  it  is  possible  that  the  word  "to"  may  have 
been  inserted  by  mistake  in  the  copy  which  I 
furnished  to  Lord  Raglan,  and  I  therefore  wish  to 
impute  nothing  to  his  lordship  with  respect  to  it. 
There  was  a  fWl  stop  after  the  word  **  ordered," 
there  was  no  "  to,"  and  there  was  a  large  "  A  "  to 
"  advance."  It  would  have  made  a  great  difference 
if  **  to  "  had  been  inserted  and  "  advance"  had  com- 
menced with  a  small  "  a,"  so  as  to  make  the  whole 
one  sentence.  But  the  sentence,  "  Advance  on  two 
fronts,"  stood  by  itself.'  If  a  small  error  like  this 
led  to  the  calamity,  the  occurrence  is,  perhaps, 
still  more  to  be  regretted.  The  earl,  feeling  more 
and  more  severely  the  position  in  which  he  was 
placed,  demanded  a  court-martial,  that  the  whole 
subject  might  be  investigated:  this  demand  was 
refused  by  Lord  Hardinge,  the  commander-in- 
chief,  with  the  sanction  of  the  government ;  and 
the  House  of  Lords  shewed  a  disincUnation  to 
permit  lengthened  discussions  on  the  matter 
during  its  sittings.  The  newspapers  then  became 
the  vehicle  of  communications,  together  with 
pamphlets,  and  even  volumes;  and  during  many 
months  a  vehement,  and  often  acrimonious,  contest 
was  kept  up  between  the  advocates  on  different 
sides.  The  controversy  was  never  satisfactorily 
closed.  It  was  never  clearly  shewn  whether  the 
blame  were  distributable  between  Lord  Raglan, 
General  Airey,  Captain  Nolan,  and  the  Earl  of 
Lucan ;  or  in  what  proportions ;  or  whether  the 
earl  and  the  captain,  or  the  carl  only,  were 
responsible  for  the  error.  All  that  the  nation 
fully  knew  was — that  two-thirds  of  the  numbers 
in  a  gallant  body  of  men  were  struck  down  in 
attempting  to  achieve  something,  they  knew  not 
what,  against  a  force  that  rendered  success  almost 
impossible. 

When  the  Queen  thanked  her  army  for  its 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  she  said :  '  Her 
Majesty  has  learned  with  deep  concern  that  the 
repulse  of  the  enemy  was  not  effected  without  a 
heavy  loss  of  the  division  of  cavalry,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  light  brigade ;  but  the  brilliancy  of  the 
chai^ge^  and  the  gallantry  and  discipline  evinced 


by  all,  have  never  been  surpassed  even  by  British 
soldiers  under  similar  circumstances.'  There  was 
reference  to  *  the  distinguished  service  performed 
on  this  occasion  by  Major-general  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,*  and  to  'the  gallant  services  of  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  and  the  Honourable  Brigadier- 
general  Scarlett,  who  commanded  the  two  brigades 
of  cavalry,  and  so  nobly  sustained  the  honour  of 
that  distinguished  and  important  arm  of  Her 
Majesty's  service;'  but  the  Earl  of  Lucan  was 
only  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  good 
conduct  of  those  who  were  under  him — a  dis- 
tinction little  likely  to  heal  the  wounds  connected, 
with  this  unfortunate  affair. 


THE    TWO    BATTLES    OF    INKERMANN. 

The  battle  of  Balaklava  was  only  one  among 
a  series  of  occurrences  arising  out  of  the  system 
of  tactics  adopted  by  Prince  Menchikoff.  Finding 
that  the  Allies,  although  making  little  progress  in 
the  siege  of  Sebastopol,  were  gradually  enlarging 
and  strengthening  the  siege-works,  he  determined 
on  a  plan,  rendered  possible  by  his  command  of 
the  roads  from  the  interior  of  the  Crimea — that  of 
harassing  the  besiegers  in  their  rear,  attempting 
to  disturb  their  security  at  Balaklava,  and  wearing 
them  down  by  imposing  a  necessity  for  incessant 
watchfulness.  The  battles  of  Inkermann  were  links 
in  this  chain.  In  famihar  parlance,  one  battle  only 
is  spoken  of— the  truly  great  contest  of  the  5th  of 
November;  but  the  splendour  of  that  achieve- 
ment should  not  throw  into  oblivion  the  minor 
but  still  gallant  struggle  of  the  26th  of  October 
near  the  same  spot.  In  ^ture  pages,  these  two 
battles,  if  mentioned  together,  -  may  conveniently 
be  distinguished  as  the  'first'  and  the  'great;' 
but  the  'Battle  of  Inkermann,'  without  further 
definition,  will  always  refer  to  the  wonderful 
encounter  on  the  5th  of  November — an  encounter 
which,  in  many  of  its  features,  has  pcrliaps  had 
no  parallel  in  modern  times. 

The  contest  on  the  25th,  let  the  opponents  have 
shared  the  glory  how  they  may,  certainly  gave 
the  Russians  possession  of  advantages  not  before 
held  by  them.  It  enabled  them  to  hold  a  position 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tchemaya,  within  half 
an  hour^  march  of  the  English  lines,  and  an 
hour's  of  their  head-quarters ;  and  the  Allies 
had  not  sufficient  troops  to  dislodge  them  from 
this  position  without  weakening  too  much  the 
force  before  Sebastopol  Lord  Raglan  himself 
admitted  this,  in  the  following  passage  of  his 
dispatch  : — '  The  means  of  defending  the  extensive 
position  which  had  been  occupied  by  the  TorkiA 
troops  in  the  morning,  having  proved  wholly 
inadequate,  I  deemed  it  necessary,  in  concoireDoe 
with  General  Canrobert^  to  withdraw  from  the 
lower  range  of  heights,  and  to  concentrate  oor 
force— which  will  be  increased  by  a  considerabto 
body  of  seamen,  to  be  landed  from  the  Blii|i0 
under    the    authority    of    Admiral    Dondas— 
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imme<l lately  in  fnjnt  of  the  narrow  TalleT  leiwling 
into  BaialtlaTa,  and  iipoD  tlio  precipitous  heights 
uputi  our  right,  thus  aflbrdijig  a  iian'ower  line 
of  iit*feuct\'  In  short,  tlie  plateau  occupied  b^^ 
tlie  Allies  reqiii>ed  for  it3  defence  all  the  availablo 
tt^opi,  without  aaj  desceioi  into  the  plain  watered 
hy  tlie  Tchernaja,  Prince  Mcnchikoff  was  not 
ignorant  of  this  fact ;  and  when  Liprandi  arrived 
oil  the  15th  at  Simferopol  with  his  reinforcements 
— most  of  whom  had  travelled  400  miles  round 
from  Moldiiri*^,  afler  the  intervention  of  Anstria : 
an  intervention  whicli  ui  this  way  embarrassed 


rather  than  assisted  tiie  Alliea  in  tbe  Crimea — 
the  prince  ijnmediatelj  assumed  the  offensive, 
General  Klapka,  who  awards  scantv  praise  to 
the  Allied  gcnei'ala  on  most  oecasionSj  defends 
them  from  a  reproach  that  they  had  not  driven 
the  Rnssians  aeross  tlie  Teheniaja  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Balaklava.  *My  heiief  is — 
and  the  hoj-d- fought  victon^  of  Inkermann  l*cai's 
witness  to  it — tliat  a  precipitate  attack  upon  the 
strong  position  captiiTe*!  hj  the  Russians  <m  the 
2Gth  of  October^  would  most  likely  have  ItHl  to 
a  wanton   sacrifice  of  the  troops^  and  rendered 
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the  Allien  inciipalde  of  sueoess Fully  repulsing  the 
grand  ailack  of  their  enemy  t^^n  days  later. 
Economy  of  f^jrces  had  already  become  a  duty 
of  the  (ir^t  importance  w  ith  the  A 11  job,  who  w  ere 
Rfm^otpently  right  in  not  staking  their  armies 
ou  one  cast  of  the  die,  oitccpt  in  case  of  dire 
(iece«sity.' 

The  minor  battle  of  Inkermann^  or  skirmish 
m\t\  rt'puli^e,  occurred  on  tlie  day  after  the  battle 
of  BnlalJavA.  It  v,»s  not  occasioned  by  an  attack 
from  liipnindi*s  anny,  remaining  encamped  nea^r 
the  Tdieruaya  —  although  there  can  bo  little 
doubt  thai  thiii  general  held  himself  in  readiness 
to  take  *  mivanlag e  of  any  contingency  arisLng 
thcmfrom^-it  vrn&  the  result  of  a  sortie  from 
SehiLHlopoL  Lt)Td  llaglan  touched  very  briefly 
upon  tliit  atmgglo  in  hia  dispatch;  *Tho  enemy 


moved  out  of  Sebastopol  on  the  2Ctb  w*ith  a 
lai^e  force  of  infantry,  eavalry,  and  artillery — 
amounting,  it  is  said,  to  GOOO  or  70tM>  men — and 
attacked  the  left  of  the  2d  division,  commanded 
by  Lieutenant-general  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans,  who 
speetlily  and  energetically  repulsed  them,  assisted 
by  one  of  the  batteries  of  the  1st  divif^ion  and 
some  guns  of  the  light  division^  and  supported 
by  the  brigade  of  Guanls  and  by  sex  oral  regiments 
of  the  4th  division,  and  in  rear  by  the  French 
division  commanded  by  General  Bostiuet,  who 
was  most  eager  in  his  desire  to  give  him  every 
aid.' 

In  the  detailed  dispatch  of  Sir  dc  Lacy  Evani, 
however,  the  manoeuvres  were  more  fully  noticed. 
The  Russian  infantry  and  jirtillery,  emerging  from 
Sebastopol,  and  preceded  by  a  cloud  of  akirroishers, 
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advanced  up  the  slope  towards  the  British  camp. 
It  was  tho  2d  division  thus  immediately  attacked ; 
but  all  tho  otlicr  troops  mentioned  by  Lord  Raglan 
advanced  as  quickly  as  they  could  from  different 
quarters,  to  render  aid.  The  Russians  approached 
rapidly,  but  were  kept  at  bay,  with  remarkable 
intrepidity,  by  pickets  of  the  30th  and  49th 
regiments,  although  with  the  loss  of  Captains 
Atchcrley  and  Bayley,  and  Lieutenant  Conolly, 
all  of  whom  were  severely  wounded.  By  this 
time,  Sir  de  Lacy  Evans  had  brought  eighteen 
guns  into  position ;  and  these,  served  with  great 
energ}',  in  about  half  an  hour  forced  the  enemy's 
artillery  to  abandon  the  field.  It  was  then  that 
the  columns  of  Russian  infantry  felt  tho  force  of 
tho  muskets  and  artillery  of  tho  British :  *  they 
were  Hterally  chased,*  says  Sir  de  Lacy,  '  by  the 
30th  and  Outh  regiments,  over  the  ridgoi,  and 
down  ^towards  tho  head  of  tho  bay  j*  indeed, 
it  was  difficult  to  recall  the  men  before  they  had 
advanced  too  near  the  Russian  lines.  Tho  41st, 
in  a  similar  manner,  routed  and  pursued  the 
left  wing  of  tho  enemy's  infantry.  The  pickets 
were  the  heroes  on  this  day :  if  they,  a  handful 
of  men,  had  yielded  to  the  enemy,  tho  subsequent 
work  for  the  Allies  would  have  been  more  severe. 
The  English  loss  was  only  80,  of  whom,  however, 
17  were  officers,  killed  or  wounded.  Bir  de  Lttcv 
Evans  estimated  the  Russian  loss,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  at  little  less  than  600 ; 
while  Lieutenant-colonel  Ilamley  raised  the  esti- 
mate so  high  as  1000.  This  latter-named  officer, 
who  held  an  artillery  command  on  the  occasion, 
dwells  forcibly  on  the  value  of  this  (relatively) 
minor  battle.  *  Parties  of  the  attacking  force 
were  observed  to  carry  intrenching  tools  in  this 
enterprise.  Tho  design  of  the  enemy  probably 
was,  aft^jr  driving  btock  the  troops  in  front,  to 
throw  up  cover  on  the  opposite  ridge,  from 
behind  which  they  might  afterwards  attack  the 
same  point  of  our  lino  with  sufficient  force  to 
follow  up  any  advantage  and  meet  the  AUies 
on  the  plains.  Had  they  succeeded  in  intrench- 
ing themselves,  we  must  either  have  dislodged 
thcni  at  once  in  a  pitched  battle,  or  have 
allowed  them  to  collect  troops  and  artillery  there 
till  it  should  suit  their  convenience  to  attack 
us  with  every  advantage  on  their  side.  The  value 
of  tho  service  done  in  repelling  them  with  so 
inferior  a  force  (there  were  1600  men  of  the  2d 
division  engaged  against  8000  Russians),  was 
perhaps  not  quite  appreciated.  It  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say,  that  the  presence  of  a  strong 
intrenched  force  upon  that  part  of  tho  ground 
would  have  been  a  more  serious  disaster  than 
the  loss  of  Balaklava.  ....  The  Russian  general 
probably  calculated  that  the  attack  on  Balaklava 
of  tho  previous  day  would  have  induced  us  to 
strengthen  that  part  of  the  position  at  the  expense 
of  the  rest,  and  that  we  should  be  able  to  oppose 
but  a  weak  force  in  an  opposite  quarter.*  * 

*  Campaign  o/JMattopol,  p.  83. 


A  gallant  achievement,  quite  characteristic  of 
the  British  sailor,  attracted  much  attention  during 
and  after  this  engagement.    Captain  Lushingtou 
commanded  tho  naval  brigade  employed  in  the 
siege,  and  under  him  was  Mr  Hewett,  acting  mate 
of  the  Beagle,  who   had  charge  of  one  of  the 
Lancaster  guns.    From  a  dispatch  sent  by  Captain 
Lushington  to  Admiral  Dundas^  and  forwarded 
to   tho   Admiralty,   it   appears   that   when   tho 
Russians  made  their  sortie  in  such  force  on  tho 
26th,  this  gun  was  in  Jeopardy ;  indeed,  Russian 
skirmishers  approached  within    300   yards,  and 
poured  in  a  volley    of  Mini6  bullets   upon  the 
gunners.    An  order  was  received  to  *  spike  the  gun 
and  retreat  ;*   but  Hewett,  surmising  that  some 
mistake  might  have  occurred  in  the  conveyance 
of  this  order  from  the  officer  of  tlie  picket,  sent  this 
simple  rcj)l y  :  *  Such  an  order  does  not  come  from 
Captain  Lushington,  and  I  will  not  obey  it  until 
it  does.'  •  He  then  pulled  down  the  earthen  parapet 
of  tho  battery  on  which    the  gun  was  plac^ 
obtained    the   aid    of  some   of  the   soldiers  in 
swinging  the  gun  round  to  a  position  it  could 
not  have  occupied  while  the  parapet  remained, 
and  poured  a  most  destructive  fire  of  grape-shot 
into  a  lai^go  column  of  Russians ;  and,  on  their 
retreating  from   the    British,  he   followed  them 
dowu  the  hill  with  68-pound  shot,  fired  with  fatal 
predsion  into  the  Russian  masses.    Tho  happy 
attdadty  which  induced  this  disregard  of  an  order, 
or  supposed  order,  contributed  materially  to  the 
success   of  the    Allies   on   this   day  ;    and  the 
Admiraltj  marked   their   sense   of  the   service 
rendered  by  conferring  on  Mr  Hewett  the  rank  of 
lieutenant    About  this  period,  the  fleets  had  so 
few  opportunities  of  rendering  service  in  their  own 
characteristio  way,  that  such   an  adventure  on 
shore  as  that  of  Hewett  afforded  great   delight 
to  the  seamen.    For  tho  rest,  the  ships  continued    < 
to  be  simply  assistants  to  the  armies.     After  the 
threatened  attack  on  Balaklava  on  tho  26th,  the    j 
Agamemnon,  SansparcU,   Wasp,  Cjfclops,   Vesuviia,    I 
and  other  steamers,  were  sent  to  the  little  port;    ( 
to  render  aid  in  the  event  of  any  more  serious    | 
contingency ;  while  the  Firebrand,  Niger,  BeagUt 
and   Arrow,    performed    the    office   of  couriers 
between  Balaklava  and   Katcha :  carrying  nek  ,  /\ 
and  wounded  from  the  former  place  to  tiie  latter, 
and  stores  and  ammunition  ftom  the  latter  to 
tho  foniier. 

Lord  Raglan's  dispatches,  at  tho  end  of  Ootober 
and  tho  beginning  of  November,  adverted  to  » 
visible  accumulation  of  Russian  troops— not  only 
in  Sebastopol,  but  in  tho  valleys  and  plains  Borth 
and  east  of  the  plateau.  The  attack  on  the  8^ 
had  been  made  by  Liprandi*8  corps,  newly  arritod; 
the  minor  attack  on  the  26th  was  by  a  portion 
of  tho  garrison ;  but  it  became  now  evident  thit 
new  and  important  reinforcements  %}m  ^^ 
interior  of  Russia  had  reached  Sebastopol,  vA 
that  personages  of  distinction  had  join^  tfaAB^ 
as  if  with  the  view  of  imparting  greater  digni? 
and  importance  to  some  intended  attack.   Tk0 
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KafiriaB  fanw  in  the  Vallej  of  tho  Tchernava 

Irently  increased,   and  ivns   puahed   on  to 
ijgbts  contiguous  to  Bal'iklava.    Tho  Allies 
liatelj  oauBi^ti  tlielr  Imes  of  <lefi>Dco  to  be 
hcned ;  Vmt  it  is*  fem^irkublc  to  observe 
[jord    lUglan    miidc    no    memtion    of   any 
lieiiin^  Jit  the    pQtut  opjiosite  tho  village 
erijiann,  wher-?  tho  a*c<3ut  from  the  talJuy 
i*  mifBciciitly  casi-  to  permit  an  attack   if   tins 
imdcfcnde<i    His  lordship  said^  *The 
^    of  the  Itusidans   have  induced   rat* 
as  Btrong  a  force  lu*  I  cau  dispose  of  on 
eci|iitcius  ridge  m  that  direction  (the  t»Iain 
fihe  Tdiwrnayii),  in  order  to  prcvt^nt  any  attempt 
get  round  to  ISjihililrtT;!  ;  find  Uio  whole  Uno 
^  strength eni<l  by  :>  vrk  which  has  been 

ri>wti   up  h'j   the   1  brigade,  the  my  ad 

•ines,  and  the  Turkish  troops— thus  circiimg crib- 
that  pJirt  of  the  i>ositt*:>n  ;  while  immedlatelj 
ftont  of  tho  gorgo  leading  into  that  to«Ti^  & 
ting  redoubt  is  i»  course  of  heing  constinided, 
Liicb  b  to  be  gjirnson^id  by  the  93d  regiment, 
armed  with  eevorul  gims ;  and  on  tli©  high 
oun<l  behind  and  to  the  kft  ia  a  battery  manned 
Ncarncn,  which  termiuatca  the  positioti  to  be 
ifcnded  by  the  troops  under  tJie  commjind  of 
gimeral    Sir    Colin    Campbell.*      Still,  no 
of  tlic  position  at  Inkennann,  although 
ipatch  waa  written  on  the  3d  of  Kovcmber. 
bi^J  lijiglitn  watched  Menchikoff  on  one  side,  and 
(jirandi  on  the  other ;  and  even  in  regard  to 
010  two  opponeiitft  he  said ;  'I  should  b^^  more 
kI  if  I   could  havo   occnpiod  the   [position 
ddt'rably  greater  streiigth.^     He  appeaiii  to 
been     entirely    ignorant    of   Dannenbergfl 
nenti  at  that  time. 
Cn owing  that  \m  armr  wa«  far  too  weak  for 
onerotiEt  duties  imposod  npun  it ;    foreseeing 
»t  he    liad   an    anxions  responsibiltty   to  look 
rward  ivt ;  believmg  that  tho  Russians,  besides 
worlca,    had    received    eon- 
|3  iLttiis— the  British  commander 

"WW    »tiil    lai*   troiii    auspeeting    flie    tremendous 
nature  of  the  jjreiiarations  made  by  the  oiieniy 
le    5th    of    November^    the    day    of    the 
[LB    OP     Inkkkma»K  [    ho    did    not    know 
lestly  fanaticism  and  imperial  cucdura^ji^ 
'were    to    be   added    to    military    anlour, 
y  before    that    dn\\   Getjeral    Dannenberg 
d  at  Helja^topol,  md  Terekop  and  fcjimferopol^ 
m  wdl^appointod   army  of  30,CK3Q  men,  to 
tb*j«se   already    under    ^tenchikotf  and 
:    it  was  conipoted  of  the   10th,   lUh, 
I    divitiioti.%   each   consisting   of  sixteen 
f  of  inffintry,  two  biitt erics  of  artillcrj, 
r  itrong  force  of  cnvaJry,    To  impart  greater 
uco  to  this  army  and  ha  miv^ion,  Danneu* 
' '       '     "        t  dukes  Michael 
U   BOO!*  of  the 
men  IV li",    it   wii^   dcmbtlesa  hoped^ 
\Lt  ^ni  time  witness  a  splendid  Yictorj 
llroopi.     On  the  3d,  at  a  council 
ned  that  an  attack  ihould 


bt>  made  npon  the  Allied  forces  tivo  days  after- 
wards ;  tho  army  %vas  to  ail  van  ce  towaivls 
Tnkermaun^  take  posse^iston  of  the  fortified  works 
crowning  the  heights^  and  Burrouiid  the  plain 
or  valley  of  tho  Tchcrnaya :  this  aecomplljshed, 
the  eastern  defenco-ivorks  of  the  Allies  on  the 
plateau  and  near  BalakJava  were  to  be  attacked ; 
while,  at  a  euncertcd  period,  a  vigorous  Sfortto 
was  to  be  made  from  the  son th^ west  of  Beba&toi>ol 
upon  the  French  siego-w^orks^  Henchikoff  took 
upon  Inm^df  tho  command  of  the  town  and  Uic 
IV  lit  of  the  sortie;   whilo   one  of  thg 

i'  >6  was  intmstcd  with  the  eotnmaud 

of  thtj  ai'my  of  operation  in  the  field — the  two 
grand-dukes  being  placed  upon  tho  etaC 

Extraordiuary  was  Ihtt  scene  preisented  on  the 
4th  of  No\' ember »  Bishops  belonging  to  tho 
Riisso-Greek  Church  had  accompanied  the  new 
army ;  and  these  performed  a  m-titfi  with  all  pomp 
and  solemnity  in  the  midst  of  tho  troops.  One 
of  the  prelates  then  addros&ed  the  Kusaiau  soldiers. 
Ho  reminded  tliem  of  their  duty  to  the  czar; 
he  pointed  to  tho  grand -dukes  as  the  otar'a 
representatives,  who  had  come  to  participate  in 
their  labonrs  and  their  glories ;  he  smoothed 
down  the  recollections  of  the  battle  of  the  Alma ; 
ho  apoke  of  the  English  Koldiei's  as  poor  beings 
hostile  to  the  eanse  of  Ood^  and  of  the  French 
afl  merelj  tho  deseendanta  of  those  w^lio  ha4i 
been  defeated  in  Russia  in  1812  ^  ho  told  them 
that  the  Enghsh  camp  oontainfd  enormous  riches, 
one-third  jjait  of  which  the  magnanimous  czar, 
their  fatiier  and  fnend,  had  made  over  to  them, 
in  the  event  of  their  winning  the  approadung 
battle;  lie  announced  the  czar"*s  prospective  gift 
of  a  month^fi  pay  and  rationji  to  every  one  ^v*Uo 
might  be  wounded  in  tlie  battle  j  he  bade  them 
remember^  tlmt  if  they  should  gloriously  Adi  in 
God*s  canfie,  they  might  by  will  dispose  of  their 
share  in  the  booty;  and  he  ended  by  invoking 
a  blessing  and  distributing  medals.  Thus  were 
fiinaticisni  and  cupidity  appealed  to,  as  means 
of  exciting  the  men  to  fircnzied  exertions  on  tho 
morrow  ;  and  to  add  to  these,  libations  of  ardent 
spirits  were  served  out  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
to  render  tlie  men  stOl  more  reckless  when  tho 
hour  for  commencing  the  attack  should  arrive* 

Sunday  morning  earae*  l>arfc,  misty,  murky, 
damp  [  all  the  discomforts  of  November  eomhiued, 
in  a  manner  to  render  woni-out  troops  willful 
of  a  day  of  rest.  The  olDceii  of  i-eligion  ean  bo 
?I>aringly  attended  to  at  such  a  time,  and  atnid 
Rticli  scenes ;  yet  did  tho  army-chaplainj  strive 
to  efiect  Boniething  that  might  remind  them 
all  of  the  Habbath*  A  cl«rgyttJ^n,  lodged  at 
Balaklftvft^  set  out  at  an  early  hour  to  reach  tho 
plateau  on  which  the  2d  division  was  encamped  ; 
he  rode  onwards  and  upwards^  dotibthil  whether 
his  path  were  not  a  precarious  onc^  in  tho 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  enensy ;  until  at  length 
he  heard  firing ;  then  more  firing  j  tJieu  a  tojir 
that  plainly  told  of  largo  bodlet  of  men  in 
deadly  conflict.     It  was  the  battle  of  Iiskormatm, 
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already  commencedj  and  turning  a  day  of  peace 
into  a  day  of  blood.  Tha  weeping  mist  drew 
a  voil  over  the  scene;  but  liia  eyes  were  soon 
saddened  by  the  sight  of  poor  shattered  bodies 
brought  to  the  rear-  his  priestly  services  were 
luddeniy  checked^  or  turned  into  a  different 
channel. 

Inkermann,  where  this  terrible  struggle  was 
at  that  moment  being  carried  on,  ie  properly 
the  name  of  a  village  adjacent  to  numerous 
remarkable  caves  in  the  face  of  a  limestone 
rock  nearly   perpend Lcular^  and   many  hundred 


feet  in  height ;  bat  the  soldiers  wei^e  accustomed 
to  apply  the  name  generally  to  the  rillagCi  the 
valley^  and  the  heights  on  either  side.  In  pass- 
ing along  the  valley,  the  cliffs  on  the  north-east 
,or  right  side  aro  seeu  to  be  completely  dotted 
over  with  hollows  or  cavemSf  supposed  to  Irnre 
been  human  habitations  at  some  remote  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Crimea.  Cclls^  pa;8sagc% 
and  grottos  of  extraordinary  character,  still  exist ; 
though  many  ancient  portions  have  been  burnt 
into  lime  or  built  into  the  structures  of  BebastopoL 
It  is  the  opinion   of  Montp^reox*^  that   these 
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Map  of  BaLtlca  of  Balaklftra  ftod  Inkermiuin. 

Battlt  0/  IhJeemann.  Satth  0/  Sahhlawti. 

R  Ranlan  lUnit?  ODd  ro^iUgnA.    0  IJrlUfh  ?Oiitioii9r    I  E  Cluir^c  ol  tho  Diillftli  Cavalry.    D  Charf«  ofCtaiuiClin  d*AfrlqD&,    f  ^eiitm 

Inkermann  resulted  ftom  an  imperfect  »cqttainE- 


mounhvin-caves  at  Inkermann  were  the  work 
of  the  Taureans,  at  least  as  remote  in  time  as 
the  days  of  the  Hemcleans  and  Bosphorians ; 
probably  more  so.  On  one  occasion,  the  twa 
nations  jn^t  named  joined  their  forc^  to  repel 
a  Tauro-Scythian  chief;  and  Diophante^  the 
general  sent  by  Mithridatefl^  rccognisiiig  the 
strength  of  the  position  now  called  lEkermum, 
built  a  fo^treia  there,  and  named  it  Bopatorion, 
in  honour  of  his  sovereigiL  Thus  Inkermatm  waa 
a  fortiflod  post  2000  years  before  Bebastopol 
existed*  Traces  of  occupation  by  later  races  are 
obfterTablej  and  the  wild  beauty  of  the  spot  hai 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  traveUen;  but 
the  Tato  Tillage  of  Inkermann  itself  h  tmiUI 
and  iiif(|piA«int 
ItzJa  *eMH>^  too  mnch  to  say  that  the  battle  of 


anco  by  tho  Allied  ganeralB  witii  the  roatk  at 
approach  to  Sebastopol ;  or,  if  IcDOTim^  that  tho 
roads  were  not  sufficiently  att^d^d  to.  When, 
alter  the  celebrated  flank-marcl^  liord  liagtan  mi 
his  principal  staflk>ffioer&  w(^t  out  to  mak^  their 
first  reconnaissance  of  the  town,  they  stopped  at  tb^ 
mound  afterwards  called  Ga&oarfs  H^op|MMttt« 
the  small  Huiaiaii  earthwork  soon  to  becollifl  Hi*  * 
formidable  Redan  ;  then,  and  then  for  the  fli^ 
time^  wore  they  impressed  with  the  unexpceb  " 
and  nn welcome  tmUi  that  the  place  cauM  ^^ 
be  taken  by  a  c&i^  d§  wmtt^  but  that  aH 
preparations  Jbr  a  formal  siege  would  bo  1^ 
saty.    StiU,  they  l^elioved  that^  eommandl 
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t'\  :^    leading    to    the    southern    half    of 

^  ■],  the  J  could  pmvetit  ingress  nnd  egi-ess 

trotjpfi.     One   road,   eoming  Ti-estwiu'd    from 

klta  ai*d  Baidar^  aivl  called  llie  WoroDzon-  or 

ToronxofT  Road,   Hfter  the  name  of   tbo   prince 

by  whom   it  was  constrticted,   crostscd  the  [»hvin 

i:4'  the  Tchernaya  close  hj  the  raTj*:e  of  small  lulls 

TA' hereon  the  Turkis^h  redonbtij,  captured  on  the 

asth  of  Octoher,   had  been   coDstructed  ;  it  was 

moi^    ftt    the   we.^tern    end    of   this    range,    hy 

another   r^d    coming    from    Mackenzie's   Farm 

and  Traktir  Bridge,  and  then     ascended  to   tlio 

plftfean  ;  after   traversing  wMch  far  about  tliree 

ik»^   it   entered    Sebiistopol    near    the    Redan. 

uotiier  road,  foUowiug  a  southerly  direction  from 

patorL%  crossed  the  Tchemaya  at  Inkermann 

Bridge^  ascended  to  the  plateau  near  t!iat  point, 

and  joineti   the  Woronzow   roiwi  at  a  windmill. 

Now,  the  British  comnianderj  disposing  his  troops 

on  the  plateau  in  a  semicircle,  or  at  least  a  curved 

liin>^  commanded  both  these  roads  :  the  lat  and  2d 

Tltvi^iana  being  encamped  on  either  side  of  the 

iTikormatm  Bridge  road;  and  the  4th  and  light 

d  irinions  on  cither  side  of  the  Woronzow  road.  But 

tin:  QTicstlon  stiU  remained,  whether  there  existed 

hur  road   into   SebaRtopoH     To   come  from 

ifh,  rmann  Bridge  to  that  town  by  way  of  the 

pUu-au  involved  four  or  five  miles  of  steep  and 

fritTmisiLr    road ;    wliercas   the   sttaigbt    distance 

south  side  of  the  harbour  was  under 

It  wag  believed  by  some  of  the  offieei'S 

in  the  Allie«i  armr  that  the  plfitean,  or  its  outlying" 

TIT-  :irul  iHjcks,  lie  SO  close  to  the  luirliour  as  to 

nicient  space  for  a  road  along  tlie  beacli  t 

^'   so,  the  Allies  were  in    possession  of 

n»  only  avenues  wberoby  stores  could  enter  the 

iwn  uthcrwiae  than  by  boats  across  the  harbour  ; 

id  it  wo  old  J  for  the  e&me  reason,  be  impossibltj 

)f  the  be^iieged  to  transport  artillery  along  the 

ih    jsido    of    tlie   harbour,    and    ascend    the 

kcmmnn    b eighth,    whereon    the    1st    and    2d 

fisiona   were   encampetl.      On  the  other  hand, 

ay  iielieved  t!iat  the  Russians  had  constructed 

road    in   this   disputed  direction  ;  that  such  a 

d  would  be  quite  hidden  from  troops  on  tlic 

ti*Hn  abtivi* ;  that  any  amount  of  reinforeemcnts 

I  could  enter    Sebastopol  Without 

1  riv  hf^nr  of  the  day  or  ntght ;  and 

I  nbons  and  artillery  could 

and,  keei^ing  quite  ont 

in  ibe  bti^lits,  reach  a  jwint  where  the 

iM    f  r-   1    1  ndud,  nearly  opposite  the 

■•'[  then  ai>pe^'\r  fluddij^nly 

;  1 1  c {}  t,     Tt  Wii.^  af te v ward ^ 

this  second  su[iposition  was  correct ; 

ftion  wpisi  doubtful  in  the  mind.s  of  the 

at   tbo   time,  and  hence   a    iioghxU   of 

followed  l*y  tlic  1  tat  tie  of  hiker  ma  nn. 

if  allowrmoc  be  niade  for  the  abiscncre 


MtMfi    ■tm     fSl,?^    rmiiit      iluTf 


r(.    r('Tri:iiTiJ 


liiK*iau»  were  wdl  known,  f<^r  thciy  had 


been  seen ;  yet  no  additional  defences  were  tbro^Ti 
up,  no  prcimutionf  taken  on  the  niglit  of  the  4tb, 
other  than  bad  been  made  when  the  enemy  \vm 
much  weaker.  The  attack  at  Inkermann  in  tbo 
early  morn  of  Ibe  otli  appears  to  have  been  a 
Burprise  to  those  who  ought  not  to  have  left 
room  for  s^uch  a  surprise.  It  Wcamc  aftcr^vards 
known  tbat  the  ofhcers  ef  the  brigadeiJ  encarnfied 
near  Inkermann  bad  fi*om  the  first  considered 
tlieir  position  to  be  insufficiently  defended,  but 
that  their  representations  to  this  effect  had  been 
overroled.  The  siege  w^aa  maintaijied  by  British 
and  French  against  Russians  ;  but  the  Russians 
w*ere  planning  a  connter-siege  on  their  own 
account,  and  in  another  way,  w*hlch  the  Allied 
commanders  should  have  foreseen. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  officers  and  men 
were  endexivoiiring  to  snatch  a  few  hours*  repose 
from  their  wca-ry  work,  the  outlying  pickets  of  the 
55th  heard  bells  ringing  and  multitudes  chanting 
in  Sebastopol ;  they  did  not  then  know^  v  bat  it 
meant.  At  two  o^clock  on  tlie  morning  of  the 
fltb,  the  same  pickets  beard  a  continuous  low 
nmibKng  sound  in  the  valley :  they  did  not  then 
know  what  it  meant.  It  %vas  only  afterwards 
that  the  Allies  com preb ended  the  purport  of  these 
sounds — ^flrst  a  solemn  religious  serdee  in  8ebas- 
topol,  and  then  a  conveyance  of  artillery  from 
that  town  to  Inkermann  by  way  of  the  concealed 
road  under  the  heights  whereon  the  British  were 
encamped.  The  ssontinels  reporto^l  wliat  tlioy 
heard,  but  without  inducing  any  measures  of 
precaution.  Etx  o'clock  approached,  and  then 
Russians  appeared^  at  such  a  spot  and  in  sucli 
a  way  as  to  capture  eome  of  the  most  advanced 
pickets^  while  other  sentries  stood  their  ground* 
and  the  rest  hastened  to  alarm  tlie  camp.  Imme- 
diately on  the  alarm  being  given,  the  commanders 
of  the  various  brigades  made  arrangements  to 
render  assistance.  Brigadier-generdI  Penncfatbcr 
brought  the  2d  division,  with  its  guns,  into  position. 
Bir  Geoi*ge  Brawn  so  arrangctl  the  light  division 
tbat  the  1st  brigade,  under  Major-general  Co^lring- 
ton,  might  occupy  tlie  long  slopes  on  tbo  left 
towards  Hehastopol,  to  protect  the  right  batttTy  ; 
wliilo  the  %1  brigade,  under  Brigadier-general 
Duller,  formed  on  the  left  of  tlie  2d  division. 
The  2d  brigade  of  the  1st  division,  eomprising 
the  Highlanders^  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  wa.^ 
guarding  the  important  poeilion  near  Ibe  gorge 
of  Balaklava^  and  was  not  brougiit  into  active 
servir-e  during  this  battle;  but  tbo  2d  brigade, 
c  i>f   the  Guards,   under   the    Ihikc   of 

i  I  an  d  Major-gen  ci'al  B  en  t  i  n  c  k,  p  roeeeded 

to  the  ih>nt,  aiid  ti>ok  up  a  most  important 
position  on  the  extreme  riirht— in  *  aliTiK'Tncnt' 
or  in  the  >iamc  riglit  line  with  the  2*1 
but  separated  from  tl  by  a  steep  and  pi 
ravine.  The  4th  division  in  like  manner  hail 
itx  f^^o  brigadi'J  separated;  Hir  Geor-'i:  f^UhL-art 
the   1st   brigade,  under   Bn  icral 

u :c,  on  tlie  left  of  the  road  kuy  .  ^  ..  .m  the 

pla^teau    to   Inkermann ;    whila    the   2iJ^  under 
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Brigadier-general  Torrens,  proceeded  to  the  right 
of  the  same  road,  and  to  the  ridgo  OTorhangiug 
the  Valley  of  the  Tchemaya.  The  3d  division, 
under  Sir  Richard  England,  had  various  duties 
intrusted  to  it,  among  wliich  was  that  of  guarding 
the  trenches  ;  but  it  was  not  so  placed  as  to  incur 
severe  loss  on  this  bloody  day.  The  artillery 
was  brought  into  action  at  the  most  favourable 
points  that  could  be  selected,  and  rendered  a 
terrible  account  of  its  day's  doings.  It  did  not 
fall  to  the  lot  of  the  cavalry  to  be  colled  into 
active  service. 

Seldom  in  the  annals  of  war  has  there  been 
80  small  a  body  of  men  called  upon  suddenly  to 
defend  so  important  a  position  against  a  vast 
and  complete  anuy.  Many  of  the  British  soldiers 
had  been  in  the  trenches  or  on  picket-duty  all 
night,  and  few  or  none  had  breakfasted,  when, 
ere  daylight  had  scarcely  broken,  the  Russians 
appeared  like  a  dark  torrent,  pouring  in  upon 
them  in  numbers  not  even  to  be  guessed,  and 
from  a  direction  but  imperfectly  comprehended. 
No  time  was  offered  for  consideration ;  no 
conference  with  commanders  as  to  the  best  mode 
of  defence  to  be  offered :  a  sudden  demand  was 
made  upon  the  heroic  qualities  of  each  individual 
man,  for  each  had  to  be  in  many  respects  a 
general  to  himself.  Strong  as  were  the  columns 
sent  in  by  the  Russians  to  the  extreme  right 
of  the  British  position,  the  pickets  defended  the 
ground  inch  by  inch,  against  an  enemy  whose 
masses  would  have  been  perfectly  appalling  to 
troops  who  stopped  to  consider  numbers,  but  who 
at  that  moment  thought  of  nothing  but  a  defence 
of  the  posts  intrusted  to  them.  The  morning  was 
more  than  usually  dark ;  a  small,  thick,  blinding, 
drizzling  rain  was  falling;  and  thus  it  happened 
that  the  troops  engaged  in  deadly  conflict  could  see 
little  more  of  each  other  than  was  revealed  by  the 
flashes  of  artillery  and  musketry — an  obscurity 
that  augmented  the  dread  teri'ors  of  the  scene. 
As  the  fitful  gleams  of  light  became  more  and 
more  vivid,  the  British  began  to  perceive  the 
tremendous  nature  of  the  attack  made  upon  them. 
Under  cover  of  a  vast  cloud  of  skirmishers, 
supported  by  dense  columns  of  infantry,  the 
Russians  had  advanced  numerous  batteries  of 
guns  of  largo  calibre  to  the  high  ground  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Valley  of  lukermann,  facing 
the  camp  of  the  2d  division ;  while  powerful 
columns  of  infantry  had  ascended  the  slopes,  and 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  British  brigades. 
On  the  left,  too,  ranges  of  artillery  were  detected, 
until  it  became  by  degrees  evident  that  the 
Russians  had  hardly  fewer  than  ninety  large  guns 
in  the  field,  besides  those  in  the  forts  at  Sebastopol 
and  in  the  ships  in  the  harbour,  some  of  great 
calibre.  "When  the  skirmishers  and  pickets  had 
had  their  first  brush,  and  the  latter  had  been 
driven  in,  the  Russians,  under  cover  of  thick 
underwood,  advanced  in  two  heavy  bodies,  and 
attacked  a  small  earthen  battery  which  had  been 
constracted  for  two  guns,  but  was  not  armed. 


This  memorable  earthwork,  called  indifferently 
the  Sand-bag  Battery  and  the  Two-gun  Battery, 
was  merely  a  wall  or  rampart  of  earth,  about 
eight  feet  high,  five  feet  thick,  and  thirty  feet 
?ong;  it  was  pierced  for  two  18-pounder  guns, 
and  was  '  rcv6tcd '  or  faced  with  gabions  and 
sand-bags  ;  there  was  no  banquette  or  raised  step 
inside,  whereon  the  men  might  stand  to  fire 
through  the  embrasures  or  over  the  crest— «n 
omission  that  rendered  the  defence  of  the  batteij 
more  diflicult  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been.  | 
At  this  spot  was  virtually  the  commencement  of 
the  battle ;  and  the  defence  there  mado  was  one 
of  the  most  extraordinary  recorded  in  mUltaiy 
history. 

It  strikingly  illustrates  the  delicate  position  of 
a  commander,  expected  to  award  due  honour 
to  all  who  act  worthily  under  him,  that  Lord 
Raglan  gave  deep  umbrage  to  the  brigade  of 
Guards  by  the  use  of  three  Uttlo  words  in  his 
dispatch.  He  said,  hi  relation  to  the  contest  near 
the  redoubt :  '  The  combat  was  most  arduous;  and 
the  brigade,  after  displaying  the  utmost  steadiness 
and  gidlantry,  was  obUged  to  retire  before  very 
superior  numbers,  until  supported  by  a  wing  of 
the  20th  regiment  of  the  4th  division,  when  they 
again  advanced  and  retook  the  redoubt.*  All 
laudatory  as  was  this,  it  yet  contained  the  words 
'obliged  to  retire;*  and  these  words  the  Guards 
would  not  endorse.  The  men  wece  a  mere  handful ; 
barely  430  Grenadier  Guards  went  into  action  that 
morning,  with  about  an  equal  number  of  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards,  while  the  Coldstream  Guards 
made  up  the  number  to  about  1400 ;  yet,  contend- 
ing against  a  vast  army  for  several  hours,  this 
Bprinkhng  of  men  would  not  listen  to  the  words 
*  obliged  to  retire.*  A  *  memorandum*  was  drawn 
up  several  weeks  afterwards,  w^hen  the  ofliccrs  i 
and  men  had  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  | 
nutes,  describing  tlie  exact  nature  of  the  contest 
wherein  the  Guards  had  been  engaged ;  and  from  j 
this  memorandum,  corrected  in  some  of  the  detaib  i 
iVoui  other  sources,  it  may  be  useful  to  string 
together  a  few  particulars;  for,  from  the  veiy 
nature  of  the  extraordinary  contest,  the  Guards- 
men only  could  know  what  they  had  to  encounter 
before  their  brethren  in  arms  came  up. 

The  Guards,  upon  the  first  alarm  being  given     ' 
by   the    advanced    pickets   of  the   2d    division, 
fell  in,  and  marched  off  to  the  extreme  right  of    | 
that   division — the  Grenadiers   leading,   and  the 
Fusiliers  following.    Advancing  to  the  iVont,  these 
800  or  900  men  perceived  that  the  Russians  had     | 
just  taken  possession  of  a  sand-bag  battery,  out     | 
of  which  they  had  driven  portions  of  the  55tli, 
41st,   and   49th   regiments,   after  a   tremendous 
series    of  struggles,   in  which  those  troops  had 
contended  gallantly  against  overwhelming  forces. 
"Without    waiting    to     measure     numbers,    the 
Grenadiers  at  once  dashed   at  the  battery  and 
expelled  the  Russians.     The  little  knot  of  bear- 
skin caps  was  now  seen  in  position  700  yards  in 
advance  of  the  general  Une  of  the  British  troop& 
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The  Orenttiliors  separated  ioto  three  parties,  one 

whicli  oecupiod   iho  hixltGry  that    had    been 

fcajjturL'J,  while  lh»  others  formed  into  right  and 

[ft  flanks,  nearly  at  right  anglesi-,  sa  as  to  line 

be  ridgo  of  the  long  projecting  tongue  of  land 

the  extremity  of  whick  tho  sand-bag  hatterj* 

^biw!  bt>on  ertickHi.     The  Fuailiers  then  advancwl^ 

led  tlio  loft  flank  just  formed  by  iholr 

:.<,     Then   commenced  the    memoral>3e 

f»truggje*    Tho   Russians  poured  up   Ibe  slope  in 

tj[iili^es — now  attacking    tho    batter^%   now 

l^tlDg  to  turn  the  right  flank  of  tho  Guards, 

aking  a  fiimdnr  attempt  on  tlie  lefl ;  hut  all 

Tuiti :  the  Gmnndicrs  and  Ftistlit-n"?!  raiiintainetl 

I  tminteirrapted  fire  of  rtlles  against  the  adraneing 

^himns;  and  aa  soon  us  tho  Cold^lrcama  could 

ch  the  g]»ot^  they  joined  their  brethren  in  arms 

I  thb  h^ruio  dt-^fonco  of  the  little  tongue  of  Jand. 

fheo    tlie   Rusaiana  were  down   bciow  in   tlie 

Ullow^  tho  Onards  poured  out  a  destructive  fire 

fan  them  ;  when  thtjj'  ascouded  the  slopes,  the 

uards  charged  them  with  the  bayonet ;  and  thus 

|id  these    1400  ni<fo^a  portion   of  tho  *Hous(j- 

&M   Brigade*    so  often   pai*adcd   in  St  JameB*s 

a.rk  and-  at  courtly  ceremonies — ropcl  for  some 

au4ii  a  force  which  may  have   been  ten  times 

Urge;  for  of   the  GO,OUO  or  GO/XK)   Russiiui^ 

ftgaged  on  this  day,  it  in  diflicult  to  determine 

bw  many  thonsantU  took  part  in  this  attack 

the   battery  and   tli^   Guaixis,    It  was    now 

st  ninej   aiul,  a^thongh  other  troops  were 

Iditivsr,  none  but  the  Guards  men  were  yet 

'   BjKit     Their  amnitmition   failed, 

ossaut  round  of  fii'intf ;  and  then  the 

t^ji/k  V.  l.d-t  they  could  find  from  the  pouehea 

the  dcatl  BriLiidi  and   Russians  lyin;^  around 

hem,  to  r^iiow  the  struggle.     Hour  after  hour 

^transpired  j  what  waa  passing  at  other  parU 

Held  the  Guards  knew  not ;  lliey  kept  near 

lltety,  they  kept  their  position  on  the  tongue 

'  land,  anil,  rej^ardle^s  of  eold,  wet,  and  hunger, 

Jcy  met  face  to  taco  tho  thousands  of  Ruj&siaus 

ba  poured  up  the  slopes-     Thus  they  continued 

|,the  OreuadicTH  had  beeoma  rcduectl  to  a  force 

tl«  more  than  1*X)  strong;   still  they  were 

tibliged  to  rctlrcv'  and  did  not  retire:  other 

tits  came  up  by  degrees,  and  enabkfl  tbo 

lited  Guardsmen  to  obtain  a  little  cessation 

hoir  woudetful  work  ;  but  it  remains  upuo 

that  these  gallant  fellows  fought  for  &ix 

Btiva  htjurs  on  one  bttle  spot,  never  allowing 

tiian^i  to  remain  long  on  the  brow  of  the 

iTbe    charge*?*    made    by    the   enemy    were 

am   and    fearful,   and    the    battery   itself 

1  ownurjs  siivcral  timts  during  the  day. 

Etf  memorandnni  d]*awn  up  by  the  Guards, 

in  cx[»ri.^j5sion  of  their  oidnious,  does  not  corrt- 

Eid   exactly   with    the   narratives  from    other 

rtttr* ;  but  the  truth  w,  bo  exiraordinary  was 

mult,  uo  unceajjiiig  tho  exertioiii^  for  many 

onr^v  that   olFicerj?   as  well  ag  imtx  wevc 

5il  in  a  hand-lodmnd  strug)^le  ihv  rcfj  Ufe, 

ad  ccrulil  not  «,^»thnate  tbc  tactics  of  the  day  as 


a  whole-  It  is  remark  able  that  no  two  accounts  of 
the  battle  of  Inkermann  agree  ;  no  man  rcnturcd 
to  |>ron ounce  authoritatively  on  augbt  except  that 
wliicii  fell  under  his  notice  ;  no  mim  wws  certaiji 
tliat  he  even  saw  rightly  what  was  going  on 
immediately  in  his  vicinity^  so  obicui-e  was  tho 
atmosplicrej  and  so  tarriblo  the  confhsion :  generals 
who  had  issued  orders  were  lying  dead  before 
the  battle  was  over— and  thus  there  wtre  none 
who  cotdd  tell  precisely  in  what  way  each  little 
band  liatl  assisted  the  otliers.  This  at  least  la 
certain-^that  the  05th,  20th,  47th,  41st,  and  49th 
reo^iment^  fought  dcsxjcrately,  and  sufitred  terribly, 
around  the  earl  li  work  or  battery  where  the  Guards 
were  also  engaged. 

In  what  way  the  murderous  conflict  proceedefl 
to  the  end,  may  perhapa  be  best  narrated  by 
ti*aciug  the  chief  moTcments  of  1ho  several 
divisions  ■  then  describing  the  French  share  in 
tlae  day^s  work  ;  and,  lastly,  comparing  these  with 
the  Russjan  vei*sioii  of  the  entire  battle. 

The  camp  of  the  3d  division  was  that  which 
first  met  th^  fury  of  the  Russian  artillen*^  whUe 
other  regunents  w^ere  engaged  in  the  hand^ 
to-hand  struggle.  The  pickets  of  thia  division, 
after  m^iintainlng  their  poiitions  with  indomitable 
courage  as  long  as  possible,  retired  and  gave  j^he 
alarm;  and  presently  the  teuts  were  riven  and 
»hattercd  by  tho  balls  poured  in  Tip>n  them. 
Immersed  in  a  gloomy,  misty,  rainy  atmosphere, 
the  troops  were  at  first  bewildered,  scarcely  know- 
ing In  which  direction  the  unseen  enemy  waa 
approaching.  Bir  de  Laey  Evans,  general  of  this 
di vision,  by  a  fall  from  his  hoiBe  about  a  week 
previously,  had  been  so  severely  injured  that  he 
wiLs  forced  to  retire  on  shipboard  at  Balaklava, 
deputing  the  command  to  Brigadier-general  reiine- 
father;  and  this  last-named  oHicer  was  Euddenly 
called  upon  to  exercise  his  command  at  Inkermann. 
Norertheless,  no  sooner  did  the  gallant  general 
hear  the  sound  of  artillery  on  the  morning  of 
the  oth,  than  ha  left  his  sick-bed  at  Balnklava, 
hastened  across  the  plateau  to  InkermanUi,  joined 
ID  the  mcMc,  and  assisted  Pennefather  with 
his  ad  dec,  without  taking  from  him  tho  com- 
mand. Nearly  all  the  generals  of  division  and 
of  brigade,  indeed,  were  di'awn  mto  energetic 
action  before  Lord  llaglaa  could  reach  a  spot 
vhere  the  re.d  nature  of  the  struggle  could  be 
ascertained,  and  compreheny vc  orders  given ; 
ami  this  duty  wai  rendered  the  more  periloua 
and  anxious  owing  to  the  difficulty — aim  oat 
ainounling  lo  impossibility— of  seeing  a  way 
before  them ;  they  led  their  men  through  buslieg 
and  brakes^  across  gullies  and  over  ridges^ 
knowing  that  an  enemy  was  somewhere  near 
them,  but  painfully  doubting  where  the  point  of 
greatest  danger  might  be.  The  noise  of  musketry 
and  artillery,  and  the  dead  and  wounded  bodies 
under  their  feet^  were  too  often  their  only  means 
of  knowing  tliat  they  were  really  close  to  the  scene 
of  blood^eib  It  became  a  hot  pell-mell  struggle, 
hand  to  hand,  and  man  to  man,  m  which  some 
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of  the  regiments  especially  suffered:  indeed,  the 
whole  division  was  reduced  to  a  few  hundred 
men  by  the  time  the  conflict  was  over.  The 
anxious  commander-in-chief,  posted  on  a  hill 
dangerously  near  the  combatants,  could  issue  few 
orders  for  aid ;  he  could  scarcely  discern  what 
was  transpiring  in  the  misty  strife. 

The  4th  division  was  speedily  called  upon  to 
mourn  the  loss  of  its  chief.  Sir  George  Cathcart. 
This  division,  encamped  more  than  two  miles  from 
the  chief  scene  of  contest,  was  so  considerably 
lessened  by  previous  deaths,  and  by  the  employ- 
ment of  its  men  in  the  trenches,  that  it  scarcely 
exceeded  2000  troops  when  the  alarm  was  given  ; 
nevertheless.  Sir  George  moved  his  fragments  of 
regiments  towards  the  front.  Under  the  idea  that 
he  might  make  a  strong  impression  by  descending 
into  the  valley,  and  taking  the  enemy  in  flank, 
he  moved  rapidly  forward.  Seeing  his  men 
speedily  disordered  by  the  sudden  fire  of  a  large 
column  of  Russian  infantry,  and  in  danger  of  being 
outflanked  by  the  overwhelming  force,  the  gallant 
general  galloped  forward,  down  into  the  ravine 
where  they  were  engaged;  he  saw  at  a  glance 
that  the  enemy  was  gaining  possession  of  a  portion 
of  the  hill  in  rear  of  one  flank  of  his  division ; 
he  cheered  his  men  on  to  the  rally,  and  when 
ammunition  failed  them,  ho  pointed  to  their 
bayonets.  But  now  a  new  danger  arose ;  a  dense 
body  of  Russians  appeared  on  an  elevation  in 
his  rear,  near  the  spot  whence  the  descent  had 
just  been  made;  and  Sir  George  had  to  lead  his 
shattered  regiments  over  rugged  ground,  hemmed 
in  on  nearly  all  sides  by  the  enemy.  A  shot 
was  fated  to  level  him  to  the  ground  before  he 
could  bring  his  men  back  to  the  heights ;  he 
fell  while  almost  close  to  a  Russian  column,  and 
the  2000  men  of  his  division  did  not  regain 
their  camp  without  a  loss  of  500  of  their 
number.  Poor  Cathcart  was  afterwards  found, 
dead,  with  a  bullet-wound  in  the  head  and  three 
bayonet-wounds  in  the  body.  Brigadier-general 
Torrens  was  severely  wounded ;  and  thus  the 
division  at  once  lost  two  out  of  its  throe  generals. 

At  such  a  time,  the  veteran  Sir  George  Brown 
was  not  the  man  to  remain  inactive.  No  sooner 
did  tho  alarm  sound  through  the  camps,  than  he 
collected  together  the  regiments  of  the  light 
division ;  and  presently  the  7th  and  the  19th,  the 
23d  and  the  33d,  which  had  been  so  fearfully  cut 
up  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  found  themselves 
again  in  front  of  the  enenly:  they  were  not 
regiments,  but  mere  fn^;ments — the  77th  and 
88th  being  numerically  stronger.  Advancing  in 
the  terrible  gloom,  rendered  more  terrible  by  the 
flashes  of  guns  and  muskets,  part  of  this  division 
got  so  far  ahead  as  to  penetrate  between  the 
Russian  columns;  and  it  was  not  until  after  a 
murderous  conflict  that  it  could  again  emerge. 
Sir  George  Brown  was  struck  by  a  shot — fortu- 
nately not  fatal,  but  such  as  removed  him  at  once 
fVom  the  field,  and  placed  the  burden  of  command 
in  the  division  upon  the  two  brigadier-generals. 


Tlie  fall  among  the  officers  was  indeed  tragical: 
Cathcart  and  Strangways  killed ;  Brown  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  slightly  wounded ;  Evans 
invalided  before  the  battle  began ;  brigadiers 
struck  down  by  twos  or  threes ;  staff-officers  killed 
or  wounded  by  the  very  side  of  Lord  Raglan — 
the  British  army  presented,  indeed,  a  woful 
diminution  of  chiefs  when  the  battle  ended. 
That  the  Earls  of  Lucan  and  Cardigan  escaped, 
as  well  as  Sir  Richard  England  and  his  briga- 
dier-generals, was  probably  attributable  to  the 
positions  occupied  by  the  cavalry  and  3d  divisions 
during  the  day:  wherever  the  thick  of  the  f^ht 
was,  there  did  officers  as  well  as  men  fall. 

When,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  possible,  the 
artillery  got  into  position,  to  bear  a  fair  part  ip 
the  battle,  it  was  found  that  the  Russian  guns  not 
only  outnumbered  those  of  the  British,  but  were 
of  heavier  metal  also— comprising  field-guns,  many 
of  which  were  12-pounders,  and  howitzers  of 
thirty-two  pounds  per  shot ;  whereas  the  British 
could  oppose  to  them  only  24-pounder  howitzers 
and  9-pounder  guns.  The  attacks  made  by  t)ie 
Russian  infantry  on  tho  British  artillery  were 
tremendous,  each  being  renewed  by  new  columns : 
in  one  of  them,  the  Russians,  by  sheer  force  of 
numbers,  the  momentum  of  a  sohd  mass,  drove 
back  tho  British  infantry  so  far  as  to  gain  the 
crest  of  the  hill  on  which  the  field-batteries  were 
posted,  and  reached  the  muzzles  of  the  guns  before 
the  artillerymen  could  limbcr-up  for  safety.  It 
was  at  this  moment,  however,  that  tho  British 
bayonets  chained  the  enemy,  and  that  the  French 
advanced.  Terrific  was  the  result:  so  dense 
were  tho  masses  or  columns  in  which  tho 
Russian  infantry  advanced,  so  difficult  the  de- 
ploying or  change  of  position,  that  every  cannon, 
muskeg  and  rifle,  fired  by  their  opponents, 
wrought  certain  destruction ;  the  artUlerymen 
could  sometimes  sec  a  clear  gap  made  in  the 
living  mass  by  the  felling  of  a  whole  file  of 
men  by  one  ball.  Tho  British  artillery  had  to 
bo  withdrawn  for  a  time,  through  scarcity  of 
ammunition  and  loss  of  men  ;  and  when  thej 
returned  to  tho  battle,  at  a  different  spot,  tliey 
were  confronted  by  a  tremendous  force  of  Russian 
guns.  Fortunately,  at  this  juncture,  two  iron 
18-pounder  siege-guns,  the  only  portions  of  the 
siege-train  at  disposal,  were  dragged  up,  and 
were  so  well  served  as  to  acquire  gradually  a 
commanding  influence  over  those  of  the  enemy. 
These  two  guns,  under  Lieutenant-colonel  Dickson, 
contributed  materially  towards  the  victory. 

In  the  account  written  by  General  Bosquet 
to  General  Canrobert  concerning  the  share  borne 
by  the  former  in  the  day's  proceedings,  he  com- 
mented on  three  points  of  attack  selected  by  tho 
Russians :  namely,  near  the  bridge  of  Inkermann ; 
opposite  the  telegraph  (where  the  WoBonzow  road 
ascends  from  the  plain  to  the  plateau) ;  and  further 
south  towards  Kadikoi.  He  formed  an  opinion 
that  the  two  latter  were  mere  feints^  and  that  the 
serious  point  of  attack  would  be  at  the  extrem# 
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ght  of  tlic  English.    To  this  quarter,  therefore, 

kt*  *ciit  ^^'is.ihtjuice,     lie  ] placed  tlic  ^Yhole  of  his 

c^ps  uDder  arms  as  qukkJy  ns  possibb  ■  and  sout 

fiCiue  Qt  iJtrugglc  p^iiiuus  uf  his  Zouave^j 

Jgcriiic  ti Ml  11  curs,  ainl  ciias^ursi,  together  with 

attiiliftos  of  tlic  ntlij   7 til,  and  50th   regimetits, 

Mi\s  witli  these  troops  that  Bosquet  aided  the 

eroic  band  o£  Eiighnh  to  drive  the  eucmv  fin  all  j 

veT  tho  cre^ti  and  ptirsue  them  with  &  crashing 

towards  the  bridge.     The  time  was  indeed 

ritical :    the    British  had  heon  fighting   several 

ours,  linking  rapidly  id  Dumbcrs  and  in  physical 

rejig th,  tliuugli  not  in  moral  determination*   How 

Ittch    longer   they  could   have   maintained    the 

f3 equal  contest  is  donbtfid  ;  but  when  Bosqnet 

ti;;^ht  forwaitl  his  cha,^cura  and  Zouaves,  and 

rhen  these  nilhble  fellows  dashed  at  Ihe  Bnsiiaus 

rith  all  the  energy  of  ardent  French  troops,  the 

epulse  of  the  cuemy  became  mo^t  fsignal   a  ad 

And  when,  in  the  afternoon,  the  enemy 

ie  one  la^t  grand  attenqit  to  regain  the  lost 

^r tunes  of  the  day,  it  was  mainly  the  French 

Hifi  feptilsed  thern,  and  dryve  them  dually  across 

I!  It  is  the  opinion  of  all,  that  without 

!io  Uriti^ib  nm&t  ukiiuately  have  given 

WAV,  4t spite  their  Jieroi^ro. 

General    Fort^y  bore    a   share    in    the   labonra 

this  tremendous  day,  a^  commander  of  the 

teijch  sit^e-arnij,     It  w*aa  he  %vho  wasi  called 

"  Upon   to  cbeck   and  defeat  the  sortie  from   the 

town,  c< instituting  part  of  the  Ruajian  system  nt* 

At  nine  o^elock  in  the  morning,  while 

ii  Guards  were  so  fiercely  engaged  near 

doubt,  he  was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  force 

^uuO  strong,  w^hieh  emerged  from  the  streets 

bn^topol,  crossed  the  lines  of  defence,  and 

ched  his  siege- works — the  force,  aceortling 

to  Furcy'tt  dispatch^  consisting  of  four  battalions 

the  regiment  of  MLnskj,  one  of  the  regiment 

Yolhrnia,  and    a  body   of   volunteers.     The 

tujEsians  left  the  town  by  tlie  Quarantine  bastion, 

aud  advanced  along  the  ravine  situated  between 

"hat  baiition  and  the  French  works :  enveloped  in 

damp  November  mist,  they  approached  unper- 

tivedt  and  ihrew  their  force  npou  the  French 

(»tt^i"ics  No,  1  and  Ko.  2,    The  defenders  of  those 

atteries,   appai'eutly   unable  to   contend  against 

be  large  immbers  opposed  to  them,  retired  to  a 

iiort  di^tftnccj  as  did  likewise  a  portion  of  the 

Hmftsi  placed  in  defence  of  the  trencher.    Forey 

ptsedily  bi'ought  some  of  hb  regimen tsr— including 

ill?  11>th  and  d9di^  with  battailous  of   chasseura 

lid  of  the  Foreign  Legion — to  the  rescue  ;  tbeso 

iranced  upon  the  Russian^  who  abandoned  tbe 

I'o    batteries^   anil    retired    beyond    the   ravine. 

Jen  orals   de  Lourmel  and   D'Am^cUc  were  sent 

bnvard  in   pursuit  of  I  bo  enemy,  while  General 

VaillrHit  arid  Prince  Napoleon  held  themselves 

support  these  movements.     Forey 

)ni  ai  the  he;ul  of  the  chasseurs  and 

aJlcrj-,  with  a  view  to  cut  off  the  ivtrcAt 

etiemy  in   cose   they  should  attempt  to 

Ivilico  beyond  the  two  batteries,    Tbe  Kustuans 


speedily  found  themselves  pursued  in  great  force^ 
besides  being  reached  by  a  destructive  storm  of 
shot  from  artillery  brought  by  tbe  French  up  to 
the  height*  overlooking  the  Qaarantmo  ravine ; 
they  were  driven  back  into  the  town,  and  ttina 
tlie  sortie  ended*  General  de  Lourmcl  was 
wounded  by  a  ball  wliile  pursuing  them  almoi^t 
to  tho  very  walls  of  the  place,  Forey  owned  to  a 
very  serious  ios^,  and  estimated  the  Eussian'  b)ss 
at  1500.  Tho  whole  affair  was  simply  a  frustrated 
attack,  leaving  each  side  in  possession  of  the  Mime 
works  and  positions  as  before;  the  Russians 
spike<i  the  eight  guus  in  the  two  French  batteries, 
but  this  mischief  was  soon  afterwards  repaired. 
The  French  had  to  Taoura  tho  loss  of  a  faTourito 
officer  in  Gencrjil  de  Lommel;  for  the  wound 
received  during  the  action  jiroved  fatal*  When 
struck  in  tho  breast  by  a  ball,  tho  general  betrayed 
neither  emotion  nor  sufleriug,  but  tohl  big  orderlies 
to  keep  secret  tho  fact  of  his  being  wounded* 
Half  an  hour  eJapied  before  he  would  comont  to 
be  taken  from  his  horse;  when  he  did  so,  ho 
attempted  to  walk,  but  his  strength  speedily 
failed  him,  and  he  submitted  to  be  carried.  Btill, 
he  required  his  attendants  to  stop  every  few 
moments,  that  he  might  look  back  at  his  troo]is, 
give  orders,  and  correct  moveniants.  Arrived  at 
his  tent,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  tho 
surgeons,  hh  wound  ftpcedtiy  exhibited  fatal 
Eympton[i3 :  the  ball  had  passed  completely  through 
the  body;  aud  after  many  hours  f>f  pain,  tHjrne 
with  a  soldier's  fortitude/ General  de  Lourmel 
ceased  to  hve, 

A  tliird  p>int  on  whicli  the  French  were 
engaged  wa«  on  the  south-cast  margin  of  the 
plateau,  wliere  Liprandi  made  an  attack,  supposed 
to  be  intended  as  a  feint,  to  draw  off  the  attcntiou 
of  thi^  AUiet  from  the  heights  of  lukeim^n. 
It  shewfl  how  alarming  was  the  danger 
the  AEiea  escaped  on  that  day.  Three  distinct 
armies,  in  three  different  positions,  attacked  in 
three  different  places  the  plateau  wbereon  tho 
Allien  were  cu  can  sped,  and  tliia,  too,  w*ilh  over- 
wlielming  nuinhers,  and  in  a  manner  completely 
UD expected.  Lord  Raglan,  speaking  of  tbe  RuiJ- 
sians  actually  engagedi  said  :  ^  I  am  led  to  supjiose 
that  they  could  not  have  boon  lem  than  fiO,(KX). 
Their  lo«s  was  excessive  ;  it  is  calculated  that  they 
left  on  tbe  field  near  SCMK*  dervl,  and  that  tbcir 
casualties  ansountcd  in  the  whole,  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  to  not  less  than  ir>,<MHj. 
The  number  of  British  ti'oops  actually  en  gaged 
little  exceeded  6000  men ;  whiLst  thoise  of  Gene  ml 
Bosquet's  division  only  amounted  to  l^X^i,  the 
remaining  availablo  French  troops  on  Uie  spot 
having  been  kept  in  reserve.' 

When  the  Invcdide  Rttssc^  one  of  the  Ilussisui 
semi-official  jouraals,  published  tbe  dispatches 
relating  to  the  battle  of  Inkenna*in,  much  curiosity 
was  manifested  in  England  and  France  coneeming 
the  nnxlo  in  which  tbe  defeat  woubl  he  uoliced, 
Frince  Menchikoff,  writing  to  the  cm[^e^o^  Ihjtii 
Sebastopol  on  the  CtU  of  November^  statod^  that 
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early  in  the  attack  the  'English  fortifications' 
on  the  heights  were  won ;  that  the  guns  were 
spiked  ;  that  an  unfortunate  movement  was  made 
by  the  10th  division ;  that,  as  a  result  of  this 
movement,  the  Frencli  were  enabled  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  the  English ;  that  the  siege-artillery 
of  the  Allies  was  then  brought  to  the  heights  ; 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Russians  to  contend 
longer  against  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy ; 
that  an  orderly  retreat  over  Inkcnnann  Bridge 
was  the  residt ;  and  that  the  two  grand-dukes, 
Nicholas  and  Michael,  had  exhibited  during  the 
day  a  coolness  and  courage  worthy  of  their 
exalted  rank*  On  the  8th  of  the  month,  General 
Dannenberg  drew  up  a  more  detailed  account 
of  the  battle.  Here  the  blame  is  thrown  upon 
Lieutenant-general  Soimonoflf,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing,  and  who  had  been  ordered  to 
ascend  the  heights  in  great  force  at  a  particular 
moment,  when  Lieutenant-general  Pauloff  had 
succeeded  in  another  manoeuvre  with  the  left 
wing ;  but  Soimonoff  made  his  attack  at  a  point 
not  intended  by  General  Dannenberg  ;  ho  thereby 
fought  at  a  disadvantage,  and  when  Pauloff  came 
up,  the  British  had  already  reccive<l  reinforce- 
ments from  the  French.  What  would  have  been 
the  reception  of  Soimonoff  at  St  Petersburg,  after 
the  issuing  of  such  a  dispatch,  is  doubtful ;  but 
that  officer  was  one  among  an  enormous  number 
who  fell  in  the  battle. 

Towards  the  close  of  December,  a  remarkable 
account  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann  was  publishetl 
at  Berlin,  not  professedly  official,  but  bearing 
internal  evidence  of  having  been  drawn  up  with 
the  assistance  of  Russian  officers ;  the  anonymous 
writer  had  also  made  use  of  the  dispatches  of 

*  On  tho  12th  of  tho  month,  Prince  Menchikoff  wrote  affatn  to 
tho  cmptrnr,  and  enlarged  upon  this  prlneelf  topic  in  tho  following 
term* :— '  In  my  report,  oddresBed  to  jonr  Imperial  Majesty 
immediately  after  the  great  mrtio  from  Scbastopol  on  the  5th  of 
Norembor,  I  have  already  had  the  honour  to  bear  testimony  that 
their  Imperial  Highnesses,  the  Grand-dukei  Nicholas  Nicholaicvitch 
and  Michuel,  proved  themselves,  upon  the  field  of  battle,  not  only 
In  every  respect  worthy  of  their  high  position  bv  facing  danger 
with  coolness,  but  they  also  set  the  example  of  the  true  courage 
of  the  warrior.  Their  presence  in  the  midi^t  of  the  Are  incited  all 
and  each  to  fulfil  their  sacred  duties  towards  the  sovereign  and 
the  country.  Tlie  troops  intrusted  to  my  command  were  witnesses 
of  this;  and  the  intrepidity  which  they  exhibited  in  the  battle, 
so  obstinate  on  both  sides,  was  cau'^cii  by  tho  knowledge  that 
tho  sons  so  dear  to  the  Monarch  an4  to  Uussla  were  in  our  ranks, 
and  that  every  one  ought  to  take  example  by  their  self-denial.  In 
my  order  of  the  day  of  tho  10th  of  November,  I  thought  it  my 
sacred  duty  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  troops  these  warlike 
virtues  of  the  Grand-dukes,  and  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying,  that 
under  the  fire  of  the  enemy  they  had  shewn  thrmi^elv&s  to  be  brave 
Kussian  soldiers.  After  havlnfr  exhlbltiHl  upon  tho  field  of  battle 
the  full  extent  of  their  courage  and  coolness,  the  Orand-dukcs 
wihhed  on  that  very  day  to  visit  the  bastions  and  the  batteries, 
in  order  to  bear  in  person  to  tho  brave  sailors  the  thanks  of  tho 
Iklonarch,  in  execution  of  your  orders.  At  this  moment  almost  all 
the  batteries  wero  in  action,  and  particularly  at  the  kourgran 
Malakoff  the  firing  was  so  incessant,  that  the  whistling  of  the 
balls,  and  even  of  the  bullets  from  tho  carbines,  was  heard  by  the 
Grand-dukes  along  all  the  road  leading  to  the  bastion. 

Your  Imperial  Majesty  would  fill  with  joy  the  whole  army  under 
mv  command  by  conferring  upon  their  Highnesses  the  order  of 
militarv  merit  which  in  thought  has  been  unanimously  bestowed 
upon  them  by  us.  The  Order  of  St  George  of  the  Fourth  Class, 
for  bravery,  If  granted  by  your  Majesty  to  their  Highnesses,  who 
have  justly  merited  it,  would  be  hdled  ■■  a  high  and  inestimable 
mark  of  divour  by  all  the  troops  under  my  command,  who  were 
witnesses  of  the  courage  and  intrepidity  of  the  Grand-dukes,  in 
whose  persona  your  Majesty  and  the  whole  of  Roada  have  the 
happiness  and  the  right  to  pride  themselves  and  rcjolec.' 

It  need  perhaps  hardly  be  said  that  the  esar  gnntsd  the  prayer 
of  this  request 


Raglan  and  Canrobert,  and  of  tho  letters  of  the 
Times  correspondent,  to  which  ho  appears  to 
have  attached  more  importance  than  either.  He 
])uts  down  the  Allied  forces,  about  tho  middle  of 
October,  at  22,000  English,  32,000  French,  12,000 
Turks,  besides  4000  sailors  and  marines;  and 
supposes  that  this  total  of  70,000  had  been 
reduced  to  63,000  by  the  morning  of  the  5th  of 
November.  Speaking  of  the  battle  of  Balaklava^ 
he  is  candid  enough  to  say :  '  The  attempt  did  too 
little,  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  made  with  sufficient 
force ;  and  at  the  same  time  too  much,  inasmuch 
as  it  roiLsed  the  enemy  out  of  his  security,  and 
pointe<l  out  to  him  the  weak  point  of  his  position.' 
Coming  to  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  his  account, 
although  tinged  throughout  with  a  Muscovite  hue^ 
is  not  so  glaringly  extravagant  as  most  documents 
of  the  khid.  By  a  singular  arithmetical  process, 
however,  the  writer  arrives  at  a  conclusion  that 
the  forces  engaged,  during  several  hours  of  the 
day,  were  about  oijual — 13,000  Russians  against 
13,(K)0  English!  The  account  throws  light  on 
the  llus.sian  tactics.  Soimonoff,  it  appears,  was  to 
have  marched  along  tho  west  side  of  the  ravine 
from  Careening  Bay,  and  attack  tho  left  wing  of 
the  Briti.^h ;  while  Pauloff  was  to  ascend  from 
Inlvcrmann  Valley,  and  surprise  the  right  wing: 
these  movements,  with  a  feigned  attack  at  Radikoi 
to  prevent  the  French  from  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  British,  and  the  sortie  from  Sebastopol, 
would,  it  was  hoped,  inflict  a  fatal  defeat  on  tho 
Allies.  Dannenberg's  jwwerful  corps  d*arm6e^ 
leaving  Odessa  on  tlie  19th  of  October,  arriving 
at  Baktch6serai  on  the  28th,  and  encamping 
near  Tchorgouna  about  the  end  of  tho  month— 
was  confessedly  powerful  enough  to  insure  these 
results,  had  the  plan  been  well  followed  ont 
SoimonoflTs  division  of  Danncnberg's  corps  entered 
Sebastopol  on  the  3d  of  November ;  Fauloflrs  divi- 
sion encamped  near  BaLaklava ;  and  thus  the  two 
divisions  wcjro  in  tho  right  places  to  commence 
the  proposed  attacks.  The  writer  gives  16,000  as 
SoimonoflTs  force,  and  14,(X)0  as  FauloflTs.  '  Such 
was  the  plan ;  but  Soimonoli'  is  said  to  have 
mistaken  the  Mcft*  side  of  the  ravine,  mentioned 
in  Panncuberg's  instructions,  and  to  have  advanced 
along  the  east  instead  of  the  west  side :  in  short, 
on  a  foggy,  drizzling  morning,  ho  ascended  the 
wrong  slojie,  and  arrived  at  the  same  heights  as 
PaulofTs  division.  Thus  it  arose  that  the  British 
were  so  fiercely  attacked  at  this  spot,  being  utterly 
confounded  at  finding  Russians  on  both  sides  of 
them.  *The  disadvantage  of  this  faLsc  direction 
was,  that  from  the  confined  nature  of  the  ground, 
his  troops  were  very  much  in  the  way  of  Pauloflfs 
columns,  and  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
find  space  to  deploy.*  The  writer  so  twists  his 
figures  as  to  shew  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
battle,  when  the  French  arrived,  the  numbers 
actually  engaged  were  14,000  Allies  against  6000 
Russians.  The  bayonet-strugglo  is  thus  noticed: 
'  As  the  Russian  soldiers  gave  themselves  little  tima 
for  firing,  but  rather,  in  the  proud  ooDioioiifiMa 
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of  th^it  valour,  sotight  to  reach  the  enemy  us 

»oott  as  p<ifisiblo  mth  cold  steel,  it  soon  camo  to 

I  mint  term!  lavonet-eugngemeiit    With 

•nt  ihd  the   Ktiglisii  hi>Q  thcso  attackj* 

ith  Uic  bivyonet:  tlioj  had  llnttered  tliemselvcs 

ith  tlio  rlrhiaicin   that  no  troops  in  the  world 

rompet*!  with  thmr  powerful  i^' ell-fed  men  ; 

(d  jet  her«  did  the  KossianSj  wliom  thej  looked 

ftwn  on  80  superciHowsly^  Tenttue  to  challeDge 

boni  to  it,  to  attack  them,  and,  what  is  mc^re, 

pcral  times  jmt  tlicm   to   the  rout  j    for   the 

Iis«l{ii3*ii  fu\^ourjto  we?\pon,  ovor  Binco  Suraroft'd 

[JO,  \im  hccn  I  ho  bj*;ronet' 

[Anothijr   portion  of  the  Russian   tacticis— tlie 

iit»  from  the  syuth  west  side  of  Beb^istopol — 

rri^     du  rtihtd     in     the     drspatchc*    of    Frineo 

,  who  states  that  this  movement^  under 

..,  ,  _     '  ralTiinorietfjW>matonced  at  ten  o*cIock% 

tiile  the  hattlo  wns  raging  on  t\m  heights  east- 

wiir^     ^\ftor  naming  the  troops  fornnng  the  tbrco 

d,    tho  general   states   that   they  emerged 

.  .    uiu    gate    Fituated    to    the  right    of   bastion 

No,  6,  cro!*acd  the  rnmo  of  Quarantine  Bay,  and 

.  — ..,.},  .,^  jljg  j;|ege-workii  of  the  French.    "  After 

iiai  the  enem3%  even  to  his  intreneh- 

,  1I1L1  battalions  charged  with  the  bayonet, 

lihcd  upon   tho  hattxjries ;   some  pursued 

t^ncmj  from  one  point  to  the  other,  and  the 

utt  tn^idi^   to   his   pans,  fifteen   of  which   wero 

"  ■''    '      ''    I    h  having  received  strong 

deemed  it  prudent  to 

Itirc,    wUhU   Iw    dhl   'SQ  alow  1  J,   and    in    such 

j-f^ct  ordt^r^  that   not   onlj  all  our  wounded. 

Homo  of  the  wounded  of  the  euemjj 

two  ollieers,   wore    carnod    off/     The 

tied  Ihenfij  hut  were  met  hy  mch  a 

shot  from  the  guns  of  the  place  and 

ttom  the  wall,   that  *they  srulil^red 

I  Io«a^  and  took  flight.' 

am!d  these  contlipting  aceonnts,  the  reader 

a   :    n-ral  bo t ion  of  tlie  da>'*  tactics,  he 

0  that  the  Russian  plan^  wliether 

.  »tr  01^  to  Uanncnhcrij^  was  akilfnlly 

dooirexi  j  it  c?om|n"ised  three  or  four  manceuvrea, 

^!i*h.  kf  Hiici  r-;siTul,  wouM  havc  driven  the  AlHes 

Kipa  at  Balaklava  and  Kamiesch. 

[It  I  1)0  asserted^  that  the  records  of 

'  f<»w  examples  of  so  important 

icUji,    .  >     iRh  a  handful  of  men*    Tlie  Isght 

^^rj    charge    at    nalaklara   waa    a    bi*illiar»t 

Imrteney,  and  must  on    that  account  oceu]>j 

ilace  by  itsalT:   the  three  great  actions  havo 

\  lieen  eomclimcs  thua  charactoriBod— Alma, 

Inker  man  n,  a  surpriKi ;  and  Balaklava, 

mijftake ;    but   be    the    phraseology   employed 

what   it   may,   the   defence    of  the    redoubt    at 

I  rAil  military  tkit,  fally 

!  d  d  nm a n A  hv^^  f rt j m  ca e. h 

I  Hid  %uUi:  ni  very  rmely 

.   for   lu   [  ?   of  modern 

Elt  r»viy,  piiLiiK-.,  bt.  it  11  f'  'I  \iM 

lig<»  when   Air  Uuasell  chai  thtt 

I*  Uhe  bloodiest  ittaiggle  evijr  ¥riine$sod 


Binco  war  cursed  tha  earth;'  but  there  can  ba 
no  doubt  of  the  rividnoss  of  h'm  description 
of  that  which,  nevcrthek^f,  be  says  it  is  almost 
hopolc>?3  to  attempt  to  describe ;  ^  It  has  beon 
doubted  by  military  ImtoHans  If  any  enemy  liave 
ever  stood  a  charge  with  the  bayonet,  but  here 
the  bayonet  was  often  the  only  weapon  emplf^jyed 
in  conflicts  of  the  most  obstinate  and  deadly 
character.  We  hare  been  prone  to  believo  that 
no  focj  could  ever  witlistand  the  British  soldier 
wielding  his  favourite  weapon,  and  tliat  at  Mai  da 
alone  ^lid  the  enemy  ever  eroaa  bayoneti  with 
him  I  but  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  not  only 
did  we  charge  in  Tain — not  only  were  dc?-pcrato 
encounters  between  masses  of  men  maintained 
vi'itU  the  bayonet  alone — but  we  wore  obhge^l  to 
re^iat,  bayonet  to  bayoueti  the  Russian  infantry 
agjiin  and  again,  as  they  chnrged  us  with 
incredible  fury  and  determination.  The  battle  of 
Inkermann  admits  of  no  description.  It  wa*  a 
scries  of  dread  f\il  deeds  of  daring,  of  sanpuinary 
liand-to-band  fights,  of  despairing  rallies^  of 
desperate  assaults— in  glens  and  vaJloys,  in 
brash  wood  glade*  and  remote  dcllv  bidden  ftx>m 
all  human  eyes,  and  from  wliich  the  conquerors, 
Russian  or  Britisli,  issued  only  to  engage  fresh 
foes,  til)  our  old  supremacy^  ao  judoly  assailed, 
was  tnurapbantly  asserted,  and  the  battalions  of 
the  cmr  gave  way  before  our  steady  courage  and 
the  chivalrous  tiro  of  Franco.  No  one^  however 
placed,  could  have  witnessed  even  a  small  portion 
of  the  doings  of  this  eventful  day  i  fur  the  vapours, 
fog^,  and  drilling  mist,  obscin^ed  the  ground 
where  tbe  struggle  took  place  to  such  ati  extent  as 
to  render  it  iinposj^ible  to  see  what  was  firoing  on 
at  Ibo  distance  of  a  few  yard^.  Besides  tliis,  the 
irregular  nature  of  tlio  ground,  the  rapid  fall  of 
tlie  bill  Upwards  Inkermann,  v^here  the  deadliest 
figlit  took  placCj  would  bavc  ji  rev  en  ted  one  under 
the  moat  favourable  circumstances  seeing  more 
than  a  very  insignificant  and  detaih^d  piece  of 
the  terrible  work  belosv.' 

The  &niall  insignificant  battery  for  two  guns, 
the  attack  and  defence  of  which  were  so  extra* 
ordinary,  had  been  eTcetcd  a  few  days  beforOj 
for  the  purpose  of  eilcnci ng  a  Russian  battery  on 
the  other  siJe  of  the  Inkermann  Valley ;  this 
done,  the  gun^  had  been  removed,  and  there 
remained  merely  a  heap  of  earth  on  Uie  crest  of 
a  liilk  But  what  a  heap  of  earth  was  thii^  I  When 
tlie  struggle  w^as  over,  and  officers  hastened  to 
take  a  glance  at  tlie  sanguinary  spot,  they  found 
all  the  ground  near  the  battery  literally  covered 
Avith  dead  bodied,  two  or  three  in  depth— Guards* 
men,  troops  of  the  line,  French,  llussiansj  all 
strewed  among  and  heaped  upon  each  other, 
and  m  mutilated  that  no  eyo*witne«s  dared  to 
descrilKj  what  ho  sa^v.  All  agree  that  for  every 
English  or  Frenchman  t  lie  re  were  eight  or  ten 
Russlftns^so  incessant  had  been  the  pouring  in 
of  fresh  tr*jops  at  tbjs  sffOt,  Hence  the  alinust 
unprecedented  nattire  of  the  conteat.  If  the  com- 
batants had  maintained  for  nine  hours  a  ^ntinuotifl 
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fighting,  with  like  decay  of  strength  on  both  sides, 
it  would  have  been  bad  enough ;  but  the  small 
band  of  defenders  was  called  upon  to  resist  column 
after  column,  brigade  after  brigade,  contending, 
with  exhausted  frames,  against  all  comers.  How 
the  British  escape<l  almost  utter  i^nnihilation  is  a 
marvel.  The  wounded  and  captured  Russians  all 
smelled  strongly  of  rali  or  qvass — denothig,  as  was 
afterwards  more  fully  known,  that  they  had  been 
plied  with  ardent  spirits  to  incite  them  to  a  more 
fierce  attack.  The  Allies  felt  that  the  Rus.sians 
never  fought  more  vehemently,  and  this  made 
the  deadly  struggle  still  more  deadly.  In  short, 
to  use  the  words  of  an  officer  present,  *it  was  a 
battle  of  ])osition,  not  of  inana?uvro,  for  none  was 
required  ;  from  first  to  last  it  was  hand-to-hand 
bush-fighting — regular  butchorj%' 

How  the  officers  exerted  themselves  on  this 
memorable  occasion,  was  shewn  in  a  mournful 
way  when  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  was 
prepared.  Nearly  all  the  commanders  of  divisions 
and  of  brigades,  engaged  in  the  thick  of  the  fight, 
were  either  killed  or  wounded.  Sir  Geoi-go 
Cathcart,  who  had  won  a  distinguished  name 
while  conducting  the  Kaffir  war,  and  who  at 
Inkermaun  commanded  the  4th  division,  received 
his  mortal  wound;  so  likewise  did  Brigadier- 
generals  Strangways  and  Goldie,  the  one  in 
command  of  the  artiller}-,  and  the  other  of  a 
briga<lo  of  the  4th  division ;  and  so  likewise 
Lieutenant-colonels  Pakenham,  Dawson,  Cowcll, 
Blair,  Carpenter,  Seymour,  and  Swyny,  Majors 
Townsend  and  Wynne,  and  more  than  thirty 
officers  of  lower  rank — all  fell  at  Inkennann. 
The  list  of  wounded  was  of  course  still  more 
serious  numerically ;  Sir  George  Brown,  Major- 
generals  Bentinck  and  Codrington,  Brigadier- 
generals  Adams,  Torrens,  and  Buller,  and  nearly 
100  majors,  colonels,  captains,  and  other  officers, 
received  wounds  of  greater  or  less  severity.*  The 
Household  Brigade,  the  Guards  who  defended 
the  redoubt  during  so  many  hours,  underwent  a 
lamentable  loss.  Even  at  the  outset  these  troops 
were  not  merely  limited  to  three  regiments — 
they  were  weakened  and  shattered  battalions  only 
of  three  regiments ;  and  when  the  sanguinary 
day's  work  was  over,  the  brave  fellows  had  indeed 
cause  to  mourn  the  havoc  among  them.  The  3d 
battalion  of  Grenadier  Guards  had  one  colonel, 
three  lieutenant-colonels,  three  captains,  and  two 
lieutenants,  either  killed  or  wounded  ;  the  1st 
battalion  of  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  one  colonel, 
two  lieutenant-colonels,  four  captains,  and  one 
lieutenant ;  and  the  first  battalion  of  Coldstream 
Guards,  one  colonel,  five  lieutenant-colonels,  three 

«  The  exact  return  made  by  the  adjutant-goncrol  of  the  British 
losa  at  Inkermaun  was  as  follows : — 


OfflctTt. 

Killed,  .  .  43 
Wounded,  .  101 
Misfilng,  .       .    1 


SergcAoU.  Dranunen.  X^T»t««.  TbUL 

33                   4  880  459 

121       17  1694  1933 

6        0  191  198 


145  159  21  2265  2500 

The  total  £ngll«h  and  French  Ums,  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
mining,  amounted  to  4400. 


captains,  and  two  lieutenants:  this  is  a  laige 
total  of  twenty-eight  ofiicers  in  so  small  a  force 
as  1400  men.  Commissioned  and  nou- commis- 
sioned ofilcers  and  privates — killed,  wounded,  and 
missing— numbered  nearly  COO  men. 

So  obstinate  a  conflict  could  not  fail  to  supply 
numei-ous  examples  of  personal  hazards  or  escapes. 
A  sergeant  was  left  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  in 
advance  of  Ills  regiment,  and  five  Russians  were 
speedily  on  him  ;  he  shot  one,  bayoneted  a  second, 
and  fell  under  the  attacks  of  the  other  three^  being 
wounded  in  five  places  :  at  this  moment  a  horse's 
hoofs  wei-o  heard;  the  Russians  fled;  a  British 
colonel  pulled  up  the  sergeant  by  main  force  on  his 
horse,  and  galloped  off  with  him  in  safety.  A  shell 
fell  among  the  staff  by  Lord  Raglan's  side,  andbuRt 
in  Captain  Somerset's  horse :  one  piece  came  out 
and  killed  the  horse  of  Colonel  Gordon ;  another 
struck  General  Strangways  in  the  thigh,  and  in 
an  hour*s  time  the  gallant  old  soldier,  who  was 
a  great  favourite  in  the  army,  died.  A  sergeant 
of  artillery  was  seen  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  body 
of  Russians  who  had  made  an  attack  on  a  British 
battery;  he  had  one  arm  round  the  moaole  of 
his  gun,  as  if  to  guard  it,  and  with  the  other  was 
defending  himself  fiercely,  sword  in  hand,  against 
those  around  liini :  ho  fell  at  last,  and  wh^  his 
body  was  found,  it  had  received  upwards  of  fifty 
bayonet-wounds.  Lieutenant  Crosse  of  the  88th 
was  wounded  and  surrounded  by  fonr  Russians : 
he  shot  the  two  in  front  of  him  with  his  revolver ; 
Private  lloulaghan  rushed  out  of  the  ranka^  shot 
a  third  Russian,  bayoneted  the  fourth,  took  np 
tlie  lieutenant  in  his  arms,  and  ran  back  with 
him  in  safety  to  the  rear  of  the  regiment  When 
Captain  Nicholson  of  the  77th  was  lying  wounded 
on  the  ground,  a  dastardly  Russian  approached 
and  bayoneted  him ;  but  the  captain,  getting  at 
his  revolver,  shot  the  fellow  dead  on  the  spot 
An  English  gun  was  on  the  point  of  bdng 
captured,  when  Major  Townsend,  in  command  at 
that  spot,  turned  round  to  the  few  artilleiymen 
near  him,  and  cried  out  in  an  agony  of  soldier's 
pride :  *  You  won't  disgi*ace  me !'  On  tho  instant, 
a  shell  from  the  enemy's  battery  killed  him  on 
the  spot ;  whereupon  a  young  lieutenant  drew  his 
sword,  galloped  towards  the  gun,  rode  over  one 
Russian,  killed  another,  thrust  several  more  aside, 
and  tho  gun  was  recaptured.  One  of  the  Fusilier 
Guards  describes  his  jmrt  in  the  terrific  contest 
around  tho  redoubt  in  languago  which,  while  it 
commands  credence  by  its  straightforward  clear- 
ness and  simplicity,  illustrates  the  insensibility 
to  pain  exhibited  by  men   at  such  moments.* 


•  *  Wc  had  fought  about  an  hour  upon  the  high  ground  befort 
I  was  struck.  My  front  rank  waa  shot  dead.  1  took  nia  place,  and 
was  firing  away  as  fast  as  ercr.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  muiketfaall 
went  through  my  right  arm.  It  was  Just  like  a  pin  touching  ma 
at  the  time.  I  continued  firing  about  five  minutea ;  then  I  got  a 
ball  in  the  left  breast.  I  never  fell ;  but,  thank  God,  the  ball  poMMd 
quick  as  lightning  through  my  bade,  just  below  my  ahouldtf .  Tke 
wound  is  throe  or  four  inches  higher  before  tmin  it  is  biehindt 
because  the  enemy  were  higher  than  we,  they  firing  in  »  *^*v*«y 
direction.  I  thought  at  this  time  the  ball  was  in  my  olicct  I  flnd 
thrice  after  this— then  I  reeled  like  a  dmnken  man.  I  «aald 
scarcely  stand  for  the  want  of  blood.    I  was  not  abi*  to  lolid  tto 
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t>f  the  49th  was  ciitfagt'^l  for  four  hours 

,   a  bnttery  cif  EiiglUh   g^iitts  hefom   ho 

rmt,  dtiring  which  he  firtKl  De-arly  ^  hundred 
..^:. ,  a  miLikot-Liull  fit  length  ttnick  him  m  the 
i^h,  bill  U3  ho  cciuVl  iKit  retire  without  ccrtmn 
,.+,r..  t;,rj   ^t^  smii>ly  Utjd  a  handkerdiief  round 
.and  resumcHl  his  duties.    Preaently  he 
iiusalaii  bold i  01*5  and  iiii  officer  cj*0€piDg 
tlirQTsgh  tho  brusliwood  and  st^^bbing  the  British 
^      Tidisd^an  Atrocidus  proceeding  so   fr(HH|iientlv 
■  il   during   the  day  ^s  to  excite  the  most 
Lni*:n*«o  indignatioD  mi  the  part  of  Iho  Alhes ;  the 
Koldfcr  II red  his  rifle,  and  struck  down  one  of  the 
Ba»smns ;  three  others  rushed  at  him  with  the 
bayonel :   he  hurltnl  hh  bajonet  at  one  like  ^ 
lanccv   and    pfcreed    him :  theo,    picking   np   a 
rfTolT€!T»   drop|>ed    hy  some  wounded    or   killed 
adEc^r,    he   shot   the  two   others^   and  took  the 
o<licer   prisoner.     While   carrjiog   him   off,    and 
ftooping    to    pick    up    a   water-bottle    to    rofVesh 
thrrn   bnth,    ht*  received   k   cowardly  stab   from 
,  whom   !ie  speedily  despatched  for  his 
1  —But,  in  truths  the  soldiers'  letters  after 

L  tbr  baitk  of  Inkermann  were  full  of  exciting 
^iiscidf^nts.  It  is  wortliy  of  remark,  that  the  men 
^^ven»  enalded,  afler  the  battle  of  tho  Alma,  to  give, 
HBm:^!!  in  his  uwn  simple  way,  an  account  of  the 
I     hitltir  itat'lf ;  but  after  tho  more  deadly  stniggle 

^'.■^  utint.     Wfl'  yvtic  no 4'  ^nthin  trti  iravd^^if 

\  aJid  avcrv  rnoon-'nt  wiilklnp  fiiAr  tbfif  Vl^rtft 

,,,.<    ,y.A    1>„-  M.M,L  ",t, .:,,,..,.   r,,^.-,r,.  1.  -  ij^  j  fcU 

>i  Diid 

l;i  went 

■  u,    Tbo 

■  ,ud  tnj  ivl  tip,  an<lt 

'!orc*    I  ^irtJ'  Tu>t  one 

Ojp  first  juint  of  111* 

ij  li,     I  fttil  k(?pt  nij  tcGlf 

"iCTC  I  fell,  find  lay  for  four 

;.  ncKt,  I  vill  tcD  yon  how  1 


of  the  5th  of  November,  the  recitals  were  of  terrific 
persona)  encounter^^  in  which  each  man  had  to 
fight  for  very  life :  he  had  no  Ume  to  understand 
or  think  of  tactics- 

Moumfkl  was  the  duty  performed  on  t^e  Cth 
of  Novembers-English,  French,  Russian j?,  all  were 
carrying  away  their  wounded  and  hurjing  their 
dead,  so  far  as  the  possihUity  of  doing  so  presented 
Itself.  Yawning  pits  were  dug,  thirty  or  forty 
feet  deep  by  nearly  as  mneh  in  breadth,  and 
in  these  the  mntilated  dead  bodies  were  laid  as 
closely  as  they  could  be  jiacked— the  only  soldiers' 
grave  practicable  at  such  a  time.  It  was  a  sad  and 
painful  duty  to  Lord  Raglan  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  his  general  officers — Cathcart,  Strangways, 
Ooldie,  and  others — who  were  interred  with 
such  militarj'  honours  af  the  occasion  jjermitted. 
But  even  at  such  a  time  of  mourning,  wdien 
the  ferocity  of  combatants  is  usually  altayed, 
tho  atrocities  of  the  Russians  were  renewed. 
Ambulance?!,  arabsSj  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds, 
were  employed  by  the  Britisli  to  convey  their 
wounded  down  to  Balaklava  i  and  upon  theso 
vehicleSj  as  upon  the  Britiah  burying -parties, 
the  Russian  ships  in  the  harbour  maintained  an 
nnceasing  fire  of  shells,  Lor^l  Raglan  sent  in  a 
flag  of  truce  to  Prince  Jlenchikoffj  complaining 
of  this  departure  fVom  all  the  honourable  rules 
of  watj  and  also  of  the  stabbing  uf  the  wounded, 
whicli  th^  Russians  had  system  at  ieally  adopted 
on  the  previo^is  day.  Princo  Menchikoff  sent  a 
reply,  partly  denying,  partly  justifying,  and  partly 
deploring  the  allegeti  conduct ;  but  it  remained 
too  evident  that  tho  Rusisian  soldiery,  rouaeii  to 
a  state  of  maddene*!  excitement  by  drink  and  by 
priestly  fanaticisfn,  hafl  been  encouraged  to  regard 
tho  Allies  as  inMels,  whom  it  would  be  a  merit 
in  the  eye3  of  Heaven  to  kill 

Thus  ended  the  terrible  Battle  of  Inkermann^ 
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J  ^  N  tho  first  wock  of  November 
/;«  1854,  an  important  crisis  pre- 
1  J^sented  itself.  Conviction  was 
iV  brought  to  tho  minds  of  all, 
that  the  Allied  armies  must  pass 
t^  the  dread  season  of  winter  in  the 
*  Crimea,  despite  the  fact  that  few 
[  or  no  prehminary  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  such  a  contingency. 
%trs  PolitidauB  and  generals  aUke  arrived  at 
this  conclusion.  It  was  on  tlie  7th  or  8th  of 
November  that  the  cabinet  minister  in  London 
decided  a  question  long  under  discussion,  whether 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  and  withdraw  the 
army,  or  to  winter  in  the  Crimea  ?  they  resolved 
on  the  latter  course.  Every  dispatch  from  Lord 
Raglan  rendered  less  and  less  probable  an  imme- 
diate conquest  of  the  great  stronghold ;  and  even 
when  the  ministers  yet  knew  nothing  of  the  battle 
of  Inkermann,  they  felt  that  the  army  was  too 
small  to  effect  an  immediate  and  important 
capture.  Meanwhile,  Lord  Raglan  was  placed 
in  a  position  of  great  difficulty.  His  army, 
small  at  the  outset,  had  been  so  reduced  by 
cholera  and  fever,  and  by  the  battles  of  Alma, 
Balaklava,  and  Inkermann,  that  he  had  now 
barely  sufficient  men  to  guard  the  trenches ; 
another  great  battle  might  have  annihilated  the 
remnant  yet  at  his  disposal.  His  companions  in 
arms  had  been  stricken  down  on  all  sides  of  him ; 
his  hospitals  were  full ;  his  commissariat-officers 
became  anxious  concerning  their  means  of  main- 
taining supplies  during  the  winter ;  and  the  i\iture 
looked  dark  and  gloomy  to  all  in  the  British  camp. 
The  French,  better  provided  for  various  contin- 
gencies, were  in  higher  spirits;  yet  was  Canrobert^s 
position  onerous  and  difficult  As  to  the  Turks, 
few  thought  of  them  but  to  abuse  them:  their 
position  in  the  Crimea  was  more  painAil  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  three  nations  engaged  in 
the  war.  At  home,  the  EngUsh  and  French 
nations,  when  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann reached  them,  felt  unbounded  astonishment 
and  admiration,  but  not  that  enthusiasm  the  battle 
of  the  Alma  had  excited ;  the  destruction  of  valu- 
able life  had  been  immense;  the  reinforcements 
sent  oat  were  known  to  have  been  few ;  the  hopes 
that  Sebastopol  would  speedily  fall  became  weaker 


and  weaker ;  accounts  frequently  reached  England 
tliat  the  sick  and  wounded  were  in  wretched 
plight,  and  that  the  soldiers  were  insoffidentlj  and 
irregularly  supplied  with  food;  and  the  questkm 
passed  anxiously  from  mouth  to  month — ^*How 
will  our  poor  fellows  bear  the  rigours  of  winter!* 
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OF    1854. 

All  weakened   as   he  was,   the   British  com- 
mander could  yet  not  spare  a  single  day  to  reit 
his  army,  or  to  wait  for  reinforcements.    If  ho 
could  not  attempt  a  second  bombardment  of  the 
beleaguered  fortress,  he  was  nevertheless  enforced 
to  maintain  intact  the  trenches  already  formed, 
as  a  basis  for  future  operations  when  better  times 
should  arrive— nay,  as  a  precaution  necessary  for 
the  very  existence  of  his  ai-my.     His  respoosi- 
bihties  became  day  by  day  greater  as  his  effisctive 
means    became   less.     An    enumeration,   made 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  revealed 
tho  terrible  nature  of  tlic  visitation  to  which  the 
officers  had  been  subjected ;  for  it  was  found  tha^ 
during  the   few  weeks  of  warfare  elapsed,  101 
officers  had  been  killed  in  action,  207  wounded, 
and  38  struck  down  by  disease  and  fatigue.    The 
embarrassment  such  losses  occasion  to  a  militaiy 
commander,  none  but  himself  can  know.    Ix)rd 
Raglan  was   created   field-marshal   immediatal^ 
after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann  readied 
England ;  the  British  government,  too,  made  a 
very  unusnal  departure  from  routine  proceedings 
by  awarding  ensigncies  and  cornetcies  to  some  of 
the  sergeants  engaged  in  that  wonderful  'soldiez^ 
battle,'  and  small  annuities  and  gratuities  to  some 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates;^ 

•  *  Rorse  Ouards,  Jkeember9. 
The  Queen  has  bees  pleued  to  command  that,  as  a  ^"'^^ 
Her  Mi^jesty'a  recognitioa  of  the  meritorious  Benricca  of  non-ei*: 
mlsaioaed  ofl^rs  of  the  army  under  the  command  of  Fleld-tBan** 
Lord  Baglan,  in  the  recent  brilliant  operations  in  the  CrimMfV* 
Field-marshal  shall  submit,  through  the  General  OommaodiBr^ 
chief,  the  name  of  one  sergeant  of  each  regiment  of  caralrv,  of  ^^ 
three  battalions  of  the  Foot  Guard*,  and  of  eraj  regiiB»»  ■ 
infantry  of  the  line,  to  be  promoted  to  a  oometoy  or  enBlga^»2 
Her  Majesty's  approval ;  and,  with  the  Yietr  to  render  iaaigiW 
arailable  the  senricea  of  theee  meritorious  men.  Her  BbifyS 
directed  that  the  Field-marshal  do  appoint  pmviakfuutfif^ 
pending  Her  Mijctty'a  pleasure,  the  lergeanti  so  recciuiiii«iJ["J 
regiments  In  the  wmy  under  hia  oommand;  andHBrMvOTF^ 
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I  sing  ackiii>wl(Miginents  of  serTicea 

I    not  jDducc   forgetful uess  of  tho 

':i  duties  of  his  position*    Even 

itQ  all  the  oflicers  and  sohhers 

-d  iii  iho  Ori^moaj  and  of  clasps  hciiriug  tho 

lotions  *A]raa/  and  *  Jnkermann/  met  with 

discontent  ;  for   the  cnynJr}'  felt  neglected 

.  n.^n,riiir,trrjrritico  of  a  *  Bakklava*  clasp — 

*  i\l»  ftupplietl,  coHsecjaen  t  qu  a 

Tho    Rassiani*,    mortifiod   iw   thejr   mufii   im- 

-    *•     'h]y  hare    been    by  their    signnl   defeat 

\:\m\   romjiinod  in  great  forca  in  and 

sieLir    .^L't>a.^topol.     Tho  re   appear    to   havo  been 

luaiiT    distinguished    ^^euoml^   aniong    them   at 

tlie   titno   of   tlie   brittle,    inelwling    Menchikoflf, 

tmm    of    th%i    tlii*ei?    Gortchakf>Sj    Dannonbcrg, 

'        rs,  and  Osten-Backen,  besides  ttie 

.'4 ;   nT>d  i^othipMt  wfw  sparod  UuLt 

ugUt    c  '    the   soldiery, 

Uic  I  i  hh  troopfi  at 

'pol,  ij*  bufiii^ii^ntly  t^htvvu  bj  the  tenor  of 

triinsmitted  to  hioi  by  Princo  Mencliikoi!* 

Stod  !h*?  1 2th  of  November**    The  firm  stand 

»dci  by  Ritsaia  liad  evidently  not  been  calcrtiL\twl 

n  lij  the  Allied  governmental    The  emperor 

French,   writing   to   General   Canjxjbort 

514th  of  November,  after  e^cpretstog  his 

.tion  of  the  vaicmr  of  the  French  forc&s,  and 

ftytn|>i¥t!iT  with  their  losses,  said :  -  After  the 

t  victory  of  th^  Alma,  I  had  hoped  for 

t  that  the  routod  army  of  tho  enemy 

not  to  easily  havd  repajred  iu  1ob>sc«i^  and 

baatoitol  would   fto<>n  have  fallen    nndor 

tiickx  ;  bnt  tho  oltfltinato  dofenee  of  that 


r 

r.-v  .;.>.,<.r,.  i,.-.i-  inr..nn.„^  thi.t    *..,,  rUiy 

i 

K: 

.end  llic  iitorifioijs  of  our 

ATi'A  Vt  ilh  Ern?  M ■■•'<: J ill  Tif  W 

^^HBIeL' 

£1C 
,      10 
,        .        .        *  5 

:..    ic-i^fnmUi  iMviiQiit-bartilri  thcrt^to 

t  uiiLii  tii«  itiikchAriDftoifi  our  •«tvl«e, 

I  tft  Ib  nirtwuJ  ill  iw  Uf*  p«rBonal  iprnpcTiy*  in  conforiulti'  with 
•  of  otir  tnjul  wtrrnnt  t?t  tho  Uitii  of  Ai^ril  19 &i/ 


10  lilai.    Ho  wcJit 


town,  and  the  reinforcements  received  by  the 
linssian  army,  have  for  tho  present  arrested  tho 
coui'se  of  our  succoss,  I  approve  of  the  resistance 
you  made  to  the  impattetice  of  the  troopa  who 
wished  to  malto  the  OKsault  uniler  circumstancda 
that  would  have  en  tail  ed  too  cousltlerabJo  loss.'  It 
was  not  at  the  time  fully  known  how  etjonnous 
had  boon  the  proi^aratjoEa  at  Scbastui»ol,  although 
Napoleon  appears  to  have  approved  Can  robe  rt*i 
decision  hi  relation  to  the  asetmlt,  The  Rossians 
had  constructed  an  immense  semi  circular  moimdp 
mouating  thirty  ^na^  uround  the  bikio  of  the 
small  white-stone  tower  called  the  MalakofT;  thej 
had  replace*!  the  3£-pounder  guiis  in  the  Ke<lan 
by  guns  throwing  golid  fehot  of  110  pounds' 
weight ;  they  had  employed  their  womoti  day  and 
nii,dit  in  making  sand-bags,  and  in  flUing  them, 
tiA  well  aa  gabions  and  fascines  j  tliey  had  heelod 
over  two  of  t>Kiir  largest  !ihi|i<t  in  tho  lmrbf>ar, 
covered  the  dock^  with  a  prtftectivo  layer,  live 
foet  in  depth,  of  Band-bjtgs  and  faHcine^^  »wnng 
imtiiense  mortars  irom  tiie  masviJ?  and  yar^ls,  and 
pointed  thoso  mortara  towards  tho  English  posilion ; 
and  they  had  brought  an  immense  store  of  pow^der, 
shot,  and  shelly  from  C hereon,  Kertch^  Au&pa, 
Yenikak^,  and  Nieolaieif,  w  hich  had  safely  entcreil 
Bobajitopolj  doBpite  tho  Brit^h  forces  eiioaJnped  on 
the  heightfi  above.  Indee*!,  ;he  Allies,  although 
the  J  had  too  good  renaon  to  know  that  McuohikoiT 
had  b<ien  energetically  employed  in  itrcDgthen- 
ing  hm  poeitlon,  did  not  know  until  afterwards 
the  ftiU  extent  and  the  tremendous  nature  of 
tho  operations  conducted  within  and  near  thd 
beleagtiercd  city. 

DiseuKaions  wore  at  tlmt  time  warmly  oarritHJ 
on«  at  the  eampi  as  well  as  in  England  aod 
France,  on  the  question,  w^hether  the  Allied 
gent^rals  had  acted  wisely  in  abandoning  the 
nt*rlh  side  of  Sebastoj>ol  in  order  to  attack  tho 
Bouihl  and  on  the  further  question,  whether  the 
Bouth  side  could  have  been  taken  by  a  cmtp  de 
Timin  immediately  after  the  fiank-march  1  Some 
of  tho  argument  adduced  have  already  been 
.adverted  to;  but  it  may  be  useful  to  give  Mr 
Woods's  summary  of  reasonings  on  the  latter  of 
these  two  qucstionB.  ^  It  is  now  generally  adouttcd 
by  authorities,  that  any  immediate  oQ' bandied 
attempt  upon  the  south  side  of  Sebastopol  WM 

tlirough  #H  th^  Imfltiofn*  nT}A  ntJ  tin*  hnft<»Ti^  wlicm  th*^  mW^n 


'  rescript  wltii  which  jou  han^ntA^  n^c  tia  ihB  7kls% 

.iti  I' 


tbf  tntranci^-p,Lu  ot  the  Mlt;kU'1ai  li«U«r]rJ 
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almost  certain  to  liavo  been  unsuccessful ;  and 
that,  successful  or  not,  it  must  have  resulted  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Allies  before  the  winter  was 
over.  It  is  well  known  that  when  the  Allies 
first  appeared  before  the  town,  Mencliikoft'  had 
left  the  greater  part  of  his  artillery  and  10,000 
regular  troops  inside  the  place  as  a  garrison.  •  In 
addition  to  tliis,  were  twelve  complete  regiments 
of  sailors  of  800  men  each,  with  3000  marines  and 
three  dockyard  battalions  of  workmen — about  5000 
strong — formed  into  troops,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  English  dockyard  battalions,  from  whom  the 
Russians  took  the  hint  five  years  ago.  Ix)ng  before 
the  Allies  landed,  all  the  able-bodied  men  of  the 
town  had  been  enrolled  into  companies  and  drilled 
with  rifles.  These  regular  irregulars  had  their 
stations  and  points  of  rendezvous  at  different  parts 
of  the  city,  and  were  told  ofif  into  brigades,  to  hold 
and  defend  certain  houses  from  tlie  windows,  and 
to  assist  in  extinguishing  any  conflagration  which 
might  break  out.  All  but  one  or  two  principal 
streets  in  Sobastopol  had  been  barricaded,  and 
were  defended  with  cannon.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  the  place  was  garrisoned  by  at  least 
40,000  men,  and  with  this  force,  and  the  natural 
strength  of  the  position,  was  impregnable  to  any 
sudden  attack.  After  the  havoc  which  Alma  and 
continued  sickness  had  made  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Allies,  and  taking  off  the  immense  number  of 
non-effective  men  necessary  to  guard  Balaklava, 
Kamiesch,  and  rear-guard,  commissariat,  and 
hospital  soldiers,  the  utmost  strength  in  which  the 
English,  French,  and  Turks  could  have  advanced 
to  the  assault  would  not  have  exceeded  40,000 
bayonets.  Between  the  garrison,  as  numerous 
as  the  storming  army,  the  ditches  to  cross,  walls 
to  climb,  batteries  to  be  silenced,  and  street- 
fighting  to  be  endured  in  a  town  of  which  we 
knew  nothing — defeat  was  almost  certain.*  *  Mr 
Woods  proceeds  to  argue  that,  even  if  complete 
success  be  supposed  to  have  attended  the  assault, 
and  the  south  of  the  town  to  have  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  Allies,  the  ground  could  not 
have  been  held ;  because  the  numbers  would 
necessarily  have  been  reduced  by  the  murderous 
conflict  always  attending  any  assault  of  so  strong 
a  place,  at  the  very  time  when  extended  lines 
would  need  to  be  guarded,  and  the  fire  of  the 
northern  forts  borne.  '  Under  such  circumstances,' 
he  asks,  'would  the  corps  under  Liprandi  have 
been  repulsed  ?  and  what  would  have  been  the 
result  of  the  masses  hurled  against  us  at  Inker- 
raann  ?  Our  enfeebled  and  scattered  troops  would 
have  been  slaughtered  in  detail.'  Mr  Woods's 
conclusion  is,  in  brief,  that  the  prudent  caution 
of  Raglan  and  Oanrobert,  so  much  censured  by 
many  critics  at  the  time,  alone  saved  the  Allied 
army  from  utter  destruction  during  the  winter; 
the  blame,  if  any,  is  awarded  to  the  governments 
that  sent  out  means  inadequate  to  the  proposed  end. 
At  a  later  date,  when   the  inquiries   by  the 

•  Campaign  in  (he  Crimea, 


Sebastopol  Committee  were  instituted,  most  of- 
the  military  officers  who  gave  evidence  dwelt 
forcibly  on  this  inequality  between  means  and 
end.  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  planned  the  general 
outline  of  the  siege-operations,  stated  that  he  had 
always  felt  the  want  of  force  at  his  command; 
his  urgent  demands  for  more  men  as  working- 
parties  had  been  met  by  declarations  on  the  part 
of  the  adjutant-general,  that  there  were  no  men 
to  spare ;  the  divisional  camps  had  too  few  even 
to  defend  properly  the  eastern  and  northern 
margin  of  the  plateau,  and  could  ill  spare 
companies  to  dig  and  guard  in  the  trenches. 
Sir  John  worked  as  rapidly  as  his  limited  means 
permitted,  and  entertained  a  confident  belief  that 
the  place  would  soon  fall ;  but  the  first  day's 
bombardment,  on  the  17th  of  October,  dissipated 
this  belief  as  completely  as  if  it  had  been  a  mere 
dream :  it  was  then  that  the  real  peril  of  the  Allies, 
in  his  opinion,  commenced ;  and  it  was  not  until 
then  that  he  troubled  himself  concerning  the  state 
of  the  road  from  Balaklava  to  Sebastopol.  This 
was  all  the  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  because 
October  had  been  a  fine  month,  revealing  few 
of  the  road  miseries  afterwards  experienced.  A 
perplexity  then  became  doubled,  or  rather  tripled ; 
soldiers,  too  few  in  number  to  render  two  kinds 
of  service,  trench-duty  and  camp-duty,  were 
now  wanted  for  a  third,  namely,  road-making. 
When  Sir  John  was  asked  whether  a  road  ought 
not  to  have  been  commenced  early  in  November, 
ho  admitted  the  fact,  but  added :  '  Our  force  was 
too  small  to  do  any  tiling;  a  large  force  would 
have  been  necessary.  The  road  is  seven  or  eight 
miles  long,  over  a  bad  soil,  and  the  construction 
of  a  road  would  have  required  enormous  means. 
It  would,  of  coui*so,  have  been  better  to  have  a 
good  road,  but  wo  had  scarcely  men  enough 
for  the  trenches.  If  we  had  withdrawn  men  from 
the  trenches,  we  should  have  been  in  a  much 
worse  position ;  the  enemy  would  have  advanced 
upon  the  trenches  and  the  rear,  and  we  could 
hardly  have  kept  our  camp.' 

That  the  force  was   too  small   for  the  work    ' 
undertaken,    was    well   known   to   the    English    | 
government;  their  excuse  was,  that  no  one  had 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  an   Allied  army 
wintering  before  a  particidar  city  in  the  cau'i 
dominions.     The   force   had   been   sent  out  in 
accordance  with  plans  originally  formed,  modified 
from  time  to  time  as  circumstances  arose,  bat 
not  susceptible  of  easy  adjustment  to  the  reqnir^ 
ments  of  wintering.     The  English  army  at  first 
consisted  of  four  divisions   of  infantry,  one  of 
cavalry,  and  a  train  of  artillery,  numbering  in 
all  about  25,0()0  men  ;  but  an   additional  6000 
were  sent  out  under  Sir  George  Cathcart,  to  form 
a  new  division.    Immediately  on  receipt  of  A* 
news  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  the  authoriiitf 
resolved   to  despatch   another  reinforcement  d 
6500  men,  comprising  the  34th,  62d,  71sty  90h 
and  97th  regiments,  together  with  another  bit- 
talion  of  the  Grenadier  Guards :  the  whole  to  fciiA 
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n  'ti  of  the  BrltUU  army  iu  the 

1  ;     I  i}f  wiiik^r  bad  arrivt^d  bt^fure 

ni«>ftt  i>t    tbeso  troops  brnl    reached  the   Crimea, 

p4,   therefure,    this    raad-maktng    necesijiities    at 

nkcrmiinn  were  Imt  Htfk^  responded  to.     Ass  if 

aw  Id  m»o  mis  fortune*  to  otlicrs,  the  addiUowal 

trciops  sent  out  on  these  eaaergeneies  were   moti 

Hfet   fitted   to   bei*r   the   kbours   and   severities 

stem  winter.    Lcjrd  Hardinge,  eominander-in- 

bief,  when  ssamincd  by  the  Seba>jtopQl  Committee 

Cnn>criiing  the  |»reparatif>ns  he  had  rji'ganijsed  to  J* 

Ko  campnign,  frankly  admitted  the  fact    *  It  hai 

ti>   a   f^reat  dcgi'ce   been  inevitable.     Out   peace 

'  vibbment  had  li^eu  sa  very  lovi"  indeed,  that^ 

making    the    fii^t    efturt^   and  sending   out 

'  men,  we  eould  do  liotiiing  more  thars  &(!nd 

ung  recrnita.     We  made  them  pretty  perfi^H^t 

lu  tlnll   in  a  couple  *>r  mrjiith?*,  but  instead  of 

■ending  out  bone  and  muscle,  they  were,  1  ma}^ 

fjr,  only   grbtlc.     Our  pea^^e  establishment  had 

leeu   so  low  J  that  wLen  tbe  war  broke  out,  we 

fc-ere  tjljlig^ed  hj  raise  men  as  fast  as  we  could  ;  and 

ftc  gieat  difference  between  the  army  under  the 

T)uke  of  Wellington  on  his  going  to  the  Feiuusula 

.  an  1 8i>8  and  the  army  in  the  Crimea  is  this  :   In 

"^B08»  ^'0  bad  for  ffix  or  eeven  years  proviouslj  a 

try  iarge  force  of  second  battalions  and  of  militia 

to  resist  invasion,    All  those  men,  from  twenty 

tweDty-tive  yearst  of  age^  w*ere  in  the  higheit 

of  disciplinCi    and   when    we    drew  upoii 

bcm*  we  kjvew  we  should  get  soldiers  whom  we 

piild  rely  on.     But  when  we  eame  iu  Koveraber 

dd  December,  in  the  faee  of  the  wintt*r  in  the 

Crimea,  to  send  out  those  raw  recruits — and  we 

liajil  no  others  to  send^ — ^it  was  imp^lsaible  to  expect 

tbem  to  iiesist  Iran!  vvork  and  the  incleniency  of 

be  weather  so  well  as  other  and  more  seasoned 

^©u/    TUtj  splendid  Guards^  who  bati  left  London 

strong,   hat]   withereil    down  to  800  weak 

and    wasted  men  ;   the  troopH    of  the    line    had 

sftifferod    diminution,    though    not    in   bo  great  a 

ratio ;    and   to    replace  these   loj^^iicSj   raw   young 

Tuit»   could   alone  bo   found.     The  Frencli,  in 

r<>ry    sense    more    of  a    militai-y   nation,   were 

pccdily  in  a  position  to  send  out  reinforcements 

vvll'tried  men  ;  more  tban  20,iXK)  trooptt  w^ere 

~  ched  from  Toulon  and  Marseille  soon  afler 

cdpt  of  news  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 

twell   tbo  amount  of  force  available  for  tbe 

iego  of  Scba*jtopol     ITn fortunately,  how*ever,  tliis 

icreaj^e  was  of  httle  moment  to  tbe  hard- worked 

nglish  troops  \  for,  whetlier  by  design  or  tbitiUgb 

advertenee,   tbe   Eiitrliah   bad    taken    the   most 

fioult  p^irtion  of  the  plateau  for  their  eneamp- 

bent  and  siiege-works,  although  less  Rtted  for  it  in 

llation  tij  numbers. 

There  are  cei*tain  ratios  laid  down  by  mditary 

Bthoritiejj  which,  if  correct,  will  serve  tn  illustrate 

|l«  relative  weakness  of  the  Allies.     It  is  assumed 

lat  the  number  of  men  on  duty  in  tbe  trencbes 

bould  always  e*:iual  threc^fourtb:^  of  the  strengtii 

^  the  giirrisoti ;  that  there  .should  be  at  least  tltrco 

**  of  this  number,  in  order  that  <jaeb  guard 


may  be  on  duty  only  eight  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  ;  that  tbo  regular  duties  of  the  nTmy^  such  aa 
picket,  camp,  and  escort  dulics,  with  four  *  relieik,* 
require  about  two-fiftbg  as  mftuy  a^  the  whole 
numlter  told  off  for  trcneb-duty.  Then,  aASumiug 
that  Hebastopol  was  defended  by  40,tMX>  men,  the 
theory  required  that  the  Allies  slmuld  have  had 
at  their  commfLnd  90,000  men  for  trench-duty, 
and  36,000  for  eamp-dulies,  making  12i3,00<l— 
independent  of  any  force  dii^posable  to  meet 
Liprandi  or  other  Kusstan  generala  in  (he  open 
field*  Whether  a  general  jK>ssesaing  V*rilhant 
miUtary  geoius  would  allow  him&elf  to  bo  bound 
down  by  arithmetic  of  this  kind,  is  a  separate 
queiition  ;  bnt^  t^Udng  the  eatimatc  as  it  stands, 
the  available  troops  were  little  more  than  half 
the  theoretical  number  above  given,  during  a 
couiiidurable  period  subsequent  to  the  battle  of 
Inkemnmn* 

When,  after  the  battle,  Lord  Raglan  looked 
around,  and  saw  bow  many  of  hi,s  oJiicr!ri  had 
been  cut  otli  he  must  have  painfuDy  felt  the 
bereavement;  and  when  he  found  that  yet  anotlier 
was  about  to  Icare  turn,  the  cares  of  his  position 
boeame  still  more  serious.  Bir  de  Lacy  EvaTis, 
a  gallant  soldier  who  had  heroically  Ftrnggled 
against  bodily  suffering^  was  forced  to  succumb 
at  last:  he  could  bear  no  more,  The  heats  and 
e^ldi  of  the  Crimea,  the  constant  exposme  by  day 
imd  by  night,  tho  trying  responsibilities  of  cum- 
mand  over  a  division  more  dangerously  placed 
than  any  other  in  the  British  camp,  had  Bhattered 
a  frame  over  w^hich  nearly  seventy  winters  had 
passed.  Ho  i*oiie  from  a  siuk-bed  to  be  present 
at  the  battle  of  Inkermann  ;  but  sist  days  affer* 
wards,  while  on  l>oanl  the  Brkamtia  at  Balaklava, 
be  wrote  n  lottci  to  the  commander,  announcing 
the  failUT'e  of  bis  jjowers  to  Mlil  the  duties  of 
a  general :  a  letter  frank,  charactcrii^tic,  but 
monniiiik  It  ajqiears  that  illness  and  exhaustion 
from  other  cause^i  had  been  rendered  more  serioim 
by  a  fall  from  his  horse  ;  and  that  it  %vas  against 
the  wishes,  even  the  command,  of  Lord  Riiglan, 
tliat  Sir  de  Lacy  api^eared  in  tho  field  on  the  Gth. 
Wriliug  on  his  bed  of  aicknesa,  he  said:  VFive 
months  without  cessation  under  canvas^  with  some 
unavoidable  privations  and  alterations  of  tern- 
perature^  latterly  at  night  not  un frequently  severu 
cold,  witii  the  shock  occasioned  by  my  fall.  ha\c 
had  their  effect  on  one  in  liis  sixtT'eighth  year, 
Indeed,  owing  to  the  ehanccis  of  the  service,  I 
Iselievo  no  other  officer  of  the  same  advanced  age 
and  rank  has  had  the  same  continuous  test  to  bear 
up  Jigainat,  ,  .  *  .  During  the  occasional  northerly 
winds,  I  w^as  obliged  sometimes  to  liavc  my  tent 
for  twenfy-four  houis  together  wholly  closed,  and 
gave  and  received  orders  througli  my  unopened 
tent-floor*,  Home  of  your  loixlbhip'tt  staH'  will 
remember  bow  often,  in  bringing  niP  orOers,  they 
found  me  on  mj'  bed,  or  rather  in  my  blanketa, 
on  the  ground,  wtien  I  ought  rather  to  have 
Ijeen,  if  1  could,  on  horseback.*  To  the  regret 
of  Lord  liaglan  and  of  the  whole  army.  General 
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Evans  'was  enforced  to   ^vc  up  his  command  of 
the  2d  division,  and.   to   return  to  England.    One 
passage  in  tlic  general's  letter  he  himself  pointedly 
referred  to  at  a  later  date,  as  containing  a  record 
of  the  fact  that  he  liad  repeatedly  drawn  attention 
to  the  insufficient  moans   placed  at  his  disposal 
for  defending  the  important  position  overlooking 
the   Valley   of    Inkoraaann.     Speaking  of  that 
position,  as   held    during    the   interval   between 
the  flank-march  and  tlie  battle  of  Inkermann,  he 
Baid :  *  The  post  I  was  charged  with  during  that 
long  period  was,  I  believe,  deemed  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  the  safety  of  the  French  and  English 
armies.    Frequently  but  few  troops  remained  to 
me  for  its  defence,  against  sometimes  tenfold  our 
numbers  of  the  enemy,  within  a  short  di^tance 
from  our  front.     I  had  the  honour  of  frequently 
submitting   my    opinion    of    the   weakness   and 
precariousness  of  the  position  of  the  2d  division 
to  your  lordship,    and,    indeed,  also  to  General 
Canrobert,  and  of  the  small  means  at  my  disposal 
to  place  it  in  more  security.     Its  liability  to  be 
suddenly  attacked  at  all  times,  it  was  also  my 
duty  to   represent.     But  the  various  exigencies 
to  be  provided  for  on  other  points  at  that  time 
scarcely  left  it  possible,  I  believe,  to  afford  us  any 
material  reinforcement  or  means  for  the  construc- 
tion   of   defences.     I    have  ventured   into   these 
details  to    account   for  the  harassing   nature   of 
the  duty  alluded  to,  and  of  the  anxious  and  almost 
sleepless  nights  and  days  it  occasioned  me.' 

Weakened  in  the  various  ways  above  indicated, 
Lord  Raglan  prepared,  after  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann, to  carry  on  the  siege  in  the  best  manner 
permitted  by  tho  resources  at  his  command.    Ilis 
dispatches,  written  during  the   remaining   eight 
weeks  of  the  year,  frequently  met  with  a  smile 
of  derision  at  home,  on  account  of  their  dwell- 
in"'  nearly  as  much  on  tho  weather  as  on  the 
siege.     But  there  was  a  cause  for  tliis,  imperfectly 
known   in   England  at  the  time:    every  cutting 
blast  every  wet  night,  every  addition  to  the  miry 
Btato  of  the  tracks,  cost  him  many  valuable  lives; 
insomuch  that  he  deeply  felt  the  importance  of 
cbansfcs  in  the  weather  to  the  welfare  of  those 
under  his  command.     The  operations  comprised  a 
'  f-t'-ady   advance  of  the  siege-works,  nearer   and 
nearer  to   the  beleaguered  city,  and  an  almost 
nightly    series   of    sorties   on    the    part   of    tho 
Russians,  intended  either  to  destroy  some  of  the 
siege- works  or  to  pick  off  some  of  the  English 
an<l  French  soldiers.     On  the  20tli  of  November, 
a   smart  skirmish  took  place  outside  tho  hues ; 
the   Ka<ij'ian  outposts  advanced  so   close  to   the 
Enjrlish  left  attack,  that  Lord  Raglan  deemed  it 
necessary  to  dislwlgo  them :  about  3()0  had  taken 
up  a  position  in  a  few  deserted  caves,  sometimes 
called  *  ovens ; '  he,  accordingly,  sent  a  detachment 
of  the  1st  battalion   Rifle  Brigade,  under  Lieu- 
tenant Tryon,  to  effect  this  service ;  it  was  gallantly 
done,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  the  young 
officer  who  commanded. 
Tho  French,  during  the  month  of  December, 


constructed  extensive  additional  works  in  front  of 
the  south-west  side  of  tho  town.    Tho  batteiiei 
were  increased  to  nearly  thirty  in  number,  ud 
armed  with  guns  of  lai^ge  calibre,  some  newly 
arrived  from  France,  and  the  others  taken  from 
tho   ships ;  about   eighty  guns   were  served  by 
the  artillery,   and   eighty  more  by  seamen  and 
marines.     The  trenches  and  parallels  were  little 
less  than  fifteen  miles  in  extent,  on  the  Frandi 
side  alone ;   the  extreme  left  was  pushed  dose 
to  the  Quarantine  suburb:  so  close,  indeed,  that 
the  Russians  abandoned  tho  Quarantine  saboib, 
and   left   it  to    the   French.     Nevertheless,  the 
Allies,  throughout  November  and  December,  sent 
very  few  shot  or  shell  into  tho  town ;  they  wen 
busily  engaged  in  extending  and  strengthening 
their  siege-works.    Not  so  the  Russians,  however. 
Menchikoff  had  a  powerful  army  outside  the  town, 
near  Inkermann  ;  he  had  troops  enough  in  the 
town  to   construct  and  maintain   the  defences; 
and,  moreover,  he  possessed  sufficient  aggressiTe 
power  to  make  frequent  sorties  with  his  iptuktrf 
and  frequent  cannonadings  with  his  artillery. 
'  Liprandi*s   occupation    of    the    plain    of  th.^ 
Tchemaya,  between  Tchoi^gouna  and  Balaklavf^^ 
had   been   advantageous   to    tho    Russians   an<^ 
embarrassing  to  the  Allies ;  it  materially  aide^:^ 
the  Russian  attacks  on   the    25th  and  26th  (r^ 
October  and  the  oth  of  November ;  and  if  th^^ 
general  had  been  more  skilful,  the  English  migfa.   ^ 
have  been  placed  in  great  peril.    The  Riimimi  ** 
found,  however,  that  this  position  must  be  aban 
doned,  owing  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  pro-*** 
visioning  posts  so  far  advanced  to  the  south :  ihe;^ 
departed  from  this  part  of  the  plain  about  th^^ 
middle  of  December.    Canrobert  thereupon  sent  i^ 
brigade  of  cavalry,  under  General  d^AUonville,  t«^ 
reconnoitre ;  he  thereby  ascertained  that,  although^ 
a  few  Russian  troops  remained,  the  Allies  had  no^ 
longer  any  cause  for  anxiety  in   that   direction. 
About  the  same  time,  too,  a  party  of  1000  Zouaves 
and  Highlanders  explored  the  country  eastward  of 
Balaklava,  and  met  with  only  one  post  of  Cossacks 
between  that  port  and  the  heights  surroimding  the 
fertile  Valley  of  Baidar.    Another  reconnaissaaco 
was  made  on  the  30th  of  December,  by  the  second 
battalion  of  Rifles,  the  75th,  three  companies  of 
Marines,  and  a  regiment  of  Zouaves,  under  Sir 
Colin  Campbell ;  while  a  force  of  French  cavalij 
and  infantry,  with  six  guns,  advanceil  along  Um 
plain.    Russians  had  made  their  appearance  ea 
the  hills  beyond  the  Tchernaya,  and  the  Allied 
generals  deemed  it  prudent  to  keep  a  watch  upon 
them;  no  actual  contest  ensued,  but  a  glittering 
mass  of  artillery,  occasionally  visible   over  the 
liUl,  shewed  that  the  enemy  was  still  hoveling 
about    in    the  A-icinity    of  the  plain,  reedy  to 
take  advantfige  of  any  weakness  or  n^leet  if 
watchftilncss  observable  in  the  Allied  campf. 

Soon    after    the    flank-march,    Ra^aa    mtd 
Canrobert  had  felt  it  necessary  to  decide 
the  destination  of  the  few  inhabitants  in 
villages  south  of  Sebostopol.    The  poor 
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mild  hhve  been  left  nnmolested  if  this  eould 
dy  huvc  been  dtmej  biifc  tb^  Bdtinh  oom- 
liaiidtyr  speedilj  fomid  the  Greeks  in  BalaklRva  to 
ID  lenj^ue  with  the  Riiisiaus  in  Beba§topol,  and 
thai  tb(*  tubabitauLsi  rii  some  other  nllages  cotild 
tiot  with  jiroprioty  bo  suffered  to  remain ,  The 
evictions  were  fiaddening^  but  the  commandon?! 
iOTight  to  lesson  the  evil  as  imich  ng  possible. 
Many  of  the  inbabitauts  were  eonvered  by 
Bteamena  to  Yalta,  on  the  soutti  coast  i  others 
were  collected  and  protected  at  Karani,  about 
miles  westward  of  Balaklava ;  and  others, 
niit,  Jit  the  monastery  of  St  George,  Doticed 
Tn  the  \;tsi  Chapter.  As  the  pcK>r  people  were 
atfi^rly  dt^ivrived  of  the  means  of  subsistence^  tbej 
~  '^y  the  English  and  French.    A  French 

it  and  a  portion  of  the  Eogli&h  com- 
iii^sarltit,  qoartored  at  Karani,  maintained  control 
rer  the  villagers  in  that  place  j   while  a  few 
ATCfl    kept    a    watch    ovcf    the    monks    and 

I  nt  the  monastery. 
Wbtle    the    armies    were    struggling    against 
Ccutnulated    difEeultios,    as    winter    approached^ 
flL!?t5  were  troubled  with  few  Ticissitudes  or 
Liumities,  except  those  resulting  from  tlie  terrible 
rm  noticed  in  the  next  section*    Ind<jed,  the 
Bcei"*    and    seamen,  so   far   fi-om  being   over- 
Lirkedj  sull'orecl  tbrongh  inactivity  and  want  of 
at,    The  longing   desire  for  some  bold 
acnty  checked  in  so  mortifying  a  manner 
le  17th  of  October,  was  not  gratified  by  any 
ond  opportnnity  during  the  remaining  weeks 
year.     Early    in    December,   the   AUiud 
riili^  were  not  a  little  surprised  by  a  sortie 
'  two  Ras«iau  steamers  from  the  harbonr 
[J pal :  ^bowing  that  th^ro  was  a  passage 
aewbere  between  the  emnken  lahips,  available 
war-sieamerB ;   and   shewing   also,   that  the 
Russian  admirals  had  not  quite  lost  the  resolute 
plrit  belonging  to  their  profa^ion.    On  the  (Uh, 
gt+^anicr,   jsupposed  to   be  the    in<tdimir^   came 
at  nndL^r  cover  of  the  batteries,  while  another 
imainf-d    hovering  aronnd  the    sunkcti  vessels. 
first  of  tb^e,  unbcedcd  by  or  nnlieeding  a 
Qcii    frigate   nmr   at   band,   eteanied    round 
fort  -^ '         '  r,  and  brou^ht-to  at  a  point  whence 
tbe  c  in  a  few  nhot  and  i^hell  npon  the 

FrcDch  wcfij^fii  near  Qnarantine  Bay,  The  Alli«j 
WA  &  little  ant/^nisbcd  at  this  mannmrre,  sent 
the  V<tl*yrau4  and  Ttrrihk  against  her  j  but  the 
Bw^b.fi  !it<»nmcT  "dtink  into  ber  hiding-place  l>ehind 
■  L  Binfis^  and  eluded  the  chaB©. 
>  M^  lire    from    the    battcHes  bad 

bly   preireutod   the  Alhcs  from    examining 
Ciouth    of   the  harl*our  so  carefnlly   as  to 
lUemiine   the   existence    or   non-existence  of   a 
for   ?i)iip9 ;   but   thi3    adventure   demon* 
aterj    that    such    a    passage    was    practicable, 
Htward  for  the  Russians,  if  not  inward  fbr  the 
^Him ;  and  the  sailors  entertained  therefrom  a 
Uiat    the   remaining   Russian    ships  wonld 
ifmcrge  and  adbrd  them  an  opportunity 
'  hdt  0ght  un  the  broad  8ea&    Buch  was  tlie 


state  of  mingled  excitement  and  disappointment 
among  both  officers  and  men^  that  they  would 
have  accepted  almost  any  odds,  in  an  open  naval 
enconnter  outside  the  barbonr.  It  wtia  not  to  be, 
bowever;  tht^  Russian  fehips,  ready  for  a  second 
Sinoj^^e,  avoided  the  br*>ad8idea  of  their  opponents* 

The  nmin  Heet  remained  an  chores!  off  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Katcba  several  weeks  after  the 
battles  of  Balaklava  and  Jnkcrmann  ;  but  towards; 
the  close  of  the  year,  the  vessels  w^eigbed  anchor, 
and  took  up  various  positions  around  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  Crimea.  Many  of  the  fciltipa 
entered  Dotible  Bay,  n«  it  is  some  times  caUe<l — 
the  bay  nearest  to  Cape  diersone^e,  c-  <d' 

two  bays,  those  of  Ramiesch  and  Kara  -i^ 

one  common  outlet.  Kamieseh  Bay  Imd  ft  am  tlie 
first  been  to  the  French  what  Balaklava  was  to 
the  English,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  vessel  a 
biinging  troops  and  stores ;  and  now  many  of  the 
English  ships  of  war  found  a  convenient  aochonigo 
in  the  KurEitch  portion  of  Double  Bay,  better 
shielded  than  the  mouth  of  the  Katclui  t\"om  tlie 
wintry  blasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  Being  nearer 
to  Balaklava^  and  about  the  samo  distance  to 
^.,i.^*.t..Tw,]  llarbonr,  tbo  now  p^o8ition  was  more 
>us  than  the  old.  They  did  not  all 
ruiiuuri  ju  Kamiescli  and  Karatchi  howerer;  the 
fleet-s  wore  divided  into  sqnadrons^  available  for 
various  serviceSp  About  the  middle  of  December, 
the  Agitrntmimnf  Ilannihal^  Algkrs^  Kapokon^  Jtkm 
Bari,  Panama^  Prinmuffuet^  and  a  few  frigates, 
were  oflT  the  harbonr  of  Sebast/|pol,  maintaining 
a  blockade,  and  watching  the  operations  of  tlio 
enemy ;  the  Vauh&n^  Caion^  and  lH)ml>-vcsseI 
Vm^mAr^  were  in  Arrow  Bay,  the  bay  nearest 
to  Sebastopol  ;  the  MmUfhelh^  ^fartn^o^  Alger, 
together  with  soveral  frigates  and  c<*rvi'ttes,  were 
in  Kamiesch  Bay ;  whU^  the  main  portion  of  the 
English  fleet  wai  divided  between  Balaklava  mxA 
Karatch  Bay,  The  French  fortified  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  Arrow  Bay  to  Cape  Chersonese, 
and  established  temporary  lightdiousea  at  con-* 
venient  spots,  to  serve  as  beacons  l>oth  for  the 
army  on  shore  and  the  ships  at  sea. 

A  shght  excitement  was  atlorded  to  each  fleet 
by  a  leave-taking,  towards  the  close  of  the  year* 
Admiral  Uamelin  returned  to  Franco,  to  rcc^sivo 
promotion  ;  and  Admiral  Bniat,  on  assuming  tlio 
command,  issued  an  order  of  the  day  to  the 
French  fleet,  in  which  he  said :  '  We  Are  about 
to  loso  our  worthy  chief;  his  iUnstrians  services 
haye  received  their  reward.  After  having  called 
on  me  to  second  him,  the  Emperor  has  called  on 
mo  to  replace  him.  Faithful  to  the  traditions 
be':ineathed  to  ns  by  a  glorious  past^  we  shall 
continue  to  lend  to  our  valiant  army  and  to  our 
brave  allies  that  warm  conspiration  to  which  he 
has  already  rendered  such  flattering  and  coniial 
justice  Cm  the  day  of  combat,  the  same  patriotic 
ciy  will  still  nilly  us  round  the  flag  of  France.'  In 
the  same  spirit,  Admiral  Dunda«,  in  taking  leave 
of  the  British  fleet  on  Ibe  22d  of  Decemljer,  said : 
*  My  term  of  service  as  commiuider-in-chief  in  the 
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Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  having  drawn  to  a 
close,  I  am  about  to  return  to  England,  and  give 
up  the  command  of  tliis  fleet.  During  the  past 
year,  many  trying  circumstances  have  occurred 
— pestilence  in  its  most  aggravate  form,  action 
with  the  enemy  against  land-defences  such  as 
ships  hardly  ever  encountered,  and  a  tempest 
of  the  most  awful  violence.  In  all  those  events, 
the  good  conduct  and  gallantry  of  the  fleet  have 
been  evinced  and  proved.  In  taking  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines 
of  the  fleet,  I  can  liereafter  experience  no  higher 
gratification  than  the  assurance  that  they  preserve 
their  high  character  for  discipline,  enterprise,  and 
devotion  to  our  Sovereign  and  countrj'.'  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons,  an  officer  much  beloved  in  the 
fleet,  was  appointed  as  successor  to  Admiral 
Dundas. 

The  fleet  became  more  and  more  limited  to 
steamers,  by  the  departure  of  the  bulky  sailing 
war-ships  to  England,  and  more  and  more  a  mere 
attendant  upon  the  armies.  Additional  seamen 
were  sent  ashore,  to  strengthen  the  naval  brigade ; 
and  these  bravo  willing  fellows  were  of  infinite 
service  to  the  ovenvorked  soldiers — ^manning  the 
great  guns,  guai-ding  some  of  the  fortified  posts, 
and  acting  as  substitutes  for  mules — nearly  all  of 
which  had  died  through  toil,  cold,  and  privations 
— in  bringing  stores  and  provisions  from  Balaklava 
up  to  the  sailors'  camp  on  the  plateau.  Tliis 
latter  was  heavy  work  for  the  seamen — six  miles 
down  to  the  harbour,  and  six  back  again,  each 
man  with  a  bag  of  biscuits  or  a  keg  of  rum  ; 
and  this,  too,  along  a  track  covered  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches  with  unctuous  slimy  mud — ^such 
that  at  every  step,  according  to  one  quaint 
narrator,  ^  the  foot  carried  with  it  a  mass  of  earth 
covering  the  extent  of  a  small  German  princi- 
pality.' Nevertheless,  Jack  Tar  worked  with 
untiring  energy  and  cheerfulness,  regardless  of 
obstructions  and  discomforts. 


THE    NOYEMBER     HURRICANE,    AND    ITS 
E  P  F  E  OT  S. 

Stem  as  is  the  Black  Sea  in  winter,  murky  its 
atmosphere,  piercing  its  cold,  violent  its  winds, 
and  turbulent  its  waves,  there  has  rarely  been 
known  a  tempest  equal  in  frightful  fury  to  that 
which  raged  in  those  regions  on  the  14th  of 
November  1864;  bringing  pitiless  destruction  to 
ships  and  mariners,  strewing  the  coast  with 
fhigments  of  vessels  and  disrupted  cargoes  of 
valuable  merchandise,  and  adding  manifold  to 
the  discomforts  of  those  who,  by  the  exigencies 
of  war,  were  living  in  camps  and  tents. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  that  day,  when  light 
had  barely  dawned,  the  officers  and  men  encamped 
on  the  plateau  outside  Scbastopol  found  the 
strength  of  their  canvas  tents  exposed  to  a  severe 
test.  The  night  had  been  one  of  heavy  rain  ;  the 
surface  of  the  plateau  had  been  converted  into  a 


sort  of  slime,  through  which  walking  was  difficult; 
and  rivulets  of  muddy  water  found  an  entrance  into 
almost  every  tent,  and  disarranged  every  man's 
bedroom  comforts.  Gradually  the  rain  abated 
and  the  wind  arose,  rushing  over  the  plateau 
with  a  roar  as  of  a  distant  cannonade;  until  at 
length,  overcoming  all  obstacles,  the  wind  pierced 
into  and  under  and  around  the  tents,  in  many 
cases  blowing  them  away  altogether.  The  sUmy 
compost  on  the  outside,  receiving  the  full  action 
of  the  blast,  was  hurled  into  the  faces  of  the 
teutless  soldiers,  producing  a  scene  of  unutterable 
discomfort.  Some  of  the  tent-poles  snapping  in 
the  middle,  the  officers  or  men  were  for  a  time 
buried  beneath  a  load  of  wet  canvas ;  and  when, 
rudely  disturbed  in  their  morning  slumbers,  and 
deprived  of  all  shelter  from  the  murky  heavens 
above  them,  they  looked  around  on  the  plateau, 
the  scene  presented  was  frightful,  even  though 
mingled  in  some  instances  with  the  ludicrous. 
The  storm,  having  no  respect  for  rank  or  office^ 
had  levelled  alike  the  tent  of  the  staff-officer 
and  that  of  the  subaltern :  the  strongest  was 
on  that  day  the  best,  by  whomsoever  possessed. 
Officers,  high  in  rank,  were  to  be  seen  wildly 
struggling  with  the  flapping  canvas  of  their 
overturned  tents,  or  rushing  about  in  the  almost 
hopeless  attempt  to  save  their  apparel,  books,  or 
other  chattels,  from  the  fury  of  the  wind.  There 
were  a  few  huts  near  head-quarters ;  and  such  of 
these  as  escaped  prostration  were  speedily  soo^^ 
by  tentless  officers,  who — saturated  with  miiy 
water,  and  almost  riven  by  the  piercing  bkst— 
rushed  to  find  shelter  ftom  the  storm. 

The  accounts  published  of  this  scene,  by 
newspaper  correspondents,  officers,  and  privates, 
were  full  of  strange  incidents.  *  The  principal 
medical  officer  of  the  British  army  might  be 
seen  in  an  unusual  state  of  perturbation,  seeking 
for  his  garments  ere  he  took  to  flight     Brigadier 

,  with   mien   for  once   disturbed,   held  on, 

as  sailors  say,  'Mike  grim  death  to  a  backstay,* 
by  one  of  the  shrouds  of  his  marquee.     Captain 

,  in  drawers  and  shirt,  was  tearing  through 

the  rain  and  through  the  dirt  like  a  maniac 
after  a  cap,  which  ho  fancied  was  his  own,  and 
which  he  found,  after  a  desperate  run,  was  his 
sergeant's.'  Many  of  the  narrators  say  that  the 
air  w^as  filled  with  blankets,  hats,  great-coats, 
little-coats,  and  even  tables  and  chairs;  that 
macintoshes,  quilts,  Indiarrubbcr  tubs,  bed-clothes, 
sheets  of  tent-canvas,  went  whirling  like  leaves 
in  the  gale  towards  Sebastopol;  that  the  shingle 
roofs  of  the  outhouses  were  torn  away,  and 
scattered  over  the  camp ;  that  large  arabas  or 
wagons  and  ambulances  were  overturned;  that 
men  and  horses  wcra  knocked  dowm,  and  rolled 
over  and  over ;  that  a  large  and  heavy  table  in 
one  of  the  tents  was  lifted  off  tho  ground,  and 
whirled  round  and  round  till  the  leaf  flew  off; 
that  inside  the  commissariat-yard,  overturned  cart% 
dead  horses,  and  groups  of  shivering  men  wen 
seen,  not  a  tent  standing ;  and  that '  Lord wai 
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seen  for  hours  sitting  up  to  bis  kne^s  in  sludge 
amid  tlit^  svTeck  of  his  cslabliskment,  meditative 
li£  ^[ariiLS  amid  the  rums  of  Cartliage.*  The 
jiower  of  the  humcaue  was  indeed  great.  Heavy 
t  .:\t  stores  were  hurled  do\*^l  as  if  I  hey 

h  i^ht  parceb  ;  compressed  masses  of  hay 

for  tlie  cavalry,  weighing  iiCK)  pounda  each,  were 
■whirled  over  the  ground ,  and  down  the  ravines 
Cowancis  SebmEtopitl  ;  and  a  large  lioek  of  sh^ep 
ifc'as  «o  utterly  gcatterocI»  that,  while  some  of  the 
poor  animals  were  di-i yen  to  distant  camps,  others 
were  almost  literoJlj  hurled  iuto  the  beleaguered 

But  what  were  theae  miKeries  eompared  with 
the  privations  of  the  common  soldiers  I  OfEcers, 
h  rendered  tentless  for  a  tune,  speedily 
ishelter  with  and  among  each  other:  but 
uiv  troops  in  getioral^  engaged  iu  eamp,  picket^ 
""  d   trench   duties,    and   ill    provided    even    for 

10  weather,  were  plunged  into  in  desert  bahle 
w retch c<Jiii^js,  The  marines  and  riflemen  on  the 
cliffs  overhanging  Balaklava^  lost  ieut^^  clothes, 
everything;  the  stern  rock  was  rendered  nearly 
Laro  hy  the  whirl  that  carried  off  all  rising 
above  the  surface,  and  the  poor  fellows  had 
to  cling  to  the  ground  in  f»ro£trate  attitudes  to 
nvoid  instant  destruction.  On  the  kvel  gromid 
between  the  ravin es»  where  the  camps  of  the 
jteveral  divisions^  had  been  [ntchcil,  the  rows  of 
neat  wlnt-e  tent**  had  almost  disappeared,  one 
after  auotlier  Itaving  yielded  to  the  force  of  the 
blast ;  until  the  whole  plateau  became  speckled 
with  ragjred  bits  of  fluttering  canvas^  itieking 
in   the  black  glutinous    mire   that  had   become 

I'pened   io  several  inches   by  tljo   heavy   rain. 

lO  men,  with  a  kind  of  patient  sullenness, 
near  the  Fpots  where  their  tents  had  lately 
ihdtrrcd  them,  and  bitterly  commented  on  the 
♦  ..  i;»|^^ji^  an  it  appeared  to  them,  of  t]|e  com- 
na:  wiehing  rather  to  dare  all  the  hazards 
!nr  j  iioriTiTS  of  a  possibly  snccessftil  assault  on 
Seboiilopol,  than  to  l»e  thus  destroyed  inch  by 
inck  Not  only  was  the  wind  terrific  in  violence, 
tmt  it  wail  accompanied  by  rain  and  snow — 
a  conglomerate  of  heart-depresaing  visitations^ 
Htingry  nuA  faint,  too,  were  the  troops;  for 
the  morning  repast  ha^l  not  been  taken  before 
the  liuriicane  liegan  ;  and  the  eommisv^riat 
(Hllcent,   each    fecUug   himself  in   personal    peril, 

il  Hseing  all  liln  stores  whirling  in  confusion 
und    hitn,  wa^  little  able  to  iesne  the  rations 

ring  itF  e*>ntinuauce.  The  men  on  night- 
dniy,  who  had  passed  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
hours  sw  Irnnch'guards,  covering-parties,  patrol?;, 
outl^iuk' -  jnekets,  or  aenlriee,  staggered  back 
lo  their  c/im]»s  in  the  dusky  morn,  worn  and 
hiiggiird  with  fatigue,  and  there  found  tents 
do^Of  fires  extinguiiihed,  footl  unattainable,  I'est 
imputfihle,  ^mrades  nmrtnuringf  everything  difl- 
h«iirt«>ning  :  the  trenchen  being  very  sloughs  of 
mud  and  ftlth,  tite  officers  and  meti  employcul 
therein  rt^tumed  to  camp  in  a  state  of  personal 
disooniibrt  oalcnlated   to  add  ttmterially  lo   the 


wretchedness*  The  hospital -tents  were  mostly 
struck  dowu,  and  the  poor  maimed  soldiers^  hcn>es 
perhaps  of  InkermaTm,  were  exposed  to  the 
pitile^ss  storm;  evei>  the  hospital;^  ami  storehouses 
built  by  the  French,  with  stout  jdanks  and  rafters, 
were  scnttcrcil  to  the  winds ;  and  many  a  bravo 
fellow  succumbed  tmder  the  tiial,  ending  his  brief 
career  of  glory  too  soon  to  hear  the  oxpressien 
of  admiration  from  the  home- country,  ^fter 
the  hurricane  had  endured  atfout  six  hours,  the 
temperature  became  coMerj  the  falliug  snow 
became  thicker,  and  the  weakened  rnen  in  all 
Uie  camps  were  in  much  danger  of  pcrisliiiig 
through  so  extraotxhnary  an  accumulati^m  of 
inflictions.  Many  men  died  during  the  later  hours 
of  the  day  ;  whether  stan^ed  or  benumbed  to 
deaths  it  might  be  hard  to  say.  A  stable  for  the 
hoi'sca  of  Lord  Raglan^s  escort  became  a  choice 
rendezvonsj  in  which  EngliBli,  French,  and  Turks, 
military  and  dvihansi,  ofHcer^  and  )>rivatCF), 
crowded  and  crouched  down  iu  fellowship  with 
the  horses.  An  orderly  was  sent  off  to  Balaklava, 
to  learn  how  matters  were  [progressing  in  that 
quarter  during  the  storm;  but  man  and  horsCj 
after  three^uarters  of  an  hour*s  st niggling,  and 
manj'^  falls  and  oTcrtumiiigi,  were  driven  back  by 
the  irresistible  blast. 

The  soldiei^'  letters  were  ftill  of  such  recitals.  An 
Ennij!ikil!en  dragoon  wrote  •  *  I  was  on  tnmipcter's 
guard  at  the  time  the  storm  came  across  the 
plain,  accompanied  with  haiktones  and  snow ;  and 
it  blew  all  our  tents  down.  The  only  way  to  keep 
etill  was  to  he  down  ;  I  had  to  do  so  for  fear  of 
being  borne  among  the  dirt  You  may  think  in 
%vhat  sort  of  a  state  our  tents  were,  as,  after  it 
was  all  over,  we  had  to  lie  down  that  night  on 
the  wet  ground  without  anything  to  eat,  the  cooks 
being  unable  to  keep  the  fires  in*'  A  private 
soldier  wrote  thus :  *  Lieutenant  — -  had  just 
come  in  from  night-duty.  I  had  got  him  to  be^l 
comfortably,  when  down  came  his  tent,  and  left 
the  poor  fellow  stark  naked.  I  had  to  carry  him 
away  with  only  a  blanket  around  him,  and  he 
remained  in  that  state  all  day,  but  he  bore  it 
remarkably  well  Lieutenant  — -  was  Idown 
away  on  his  befistead.  The  doctor's  cocked-hat 
was  blown  right  into  Sebaslopol,  so  U'e  expect 
to  find  it  on  the  head  of  Prince  Menchikoff 
when  we  get  tliere*^  A  rifleman,  on  tlie  heighU 
above  Balaklava^  thus  records  his  experience  of 
that  memorable  day;  ^We  had  such  a  terrible 
gale  that  our  tent*  were  all  blown  dowu»  and 
many  blo^vn  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea ;  the  one 
in  which  I  stopped  Sihared  such  a  fate.  *  ,  »  It  waa 
a  fearful  night  that  we  pasi^ed;  every  now  and 
again  might  be  seen  mi^n  i*ubbing  one  another 
a^  the  cramps  took  them  in  different  parts  of  the 
body.  The  night  was  long,  but  momiiig  broke 
at  last ;  and  it  was  foand  that  two  of  our  poor 
fellows  were  dead  from  fiJieer  exhaustion/  Another 
soldier  said :  *  In  spite  of  all  these  miiifertuiics, 
every  man  made  light  of  it  until  the  hospital 
marqti^e  went  down :  it  was  dreadful  to  see  tick  and 
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wounded  men  actually  blown  away.'  An  officer, 
after  describing  his  brother-officers  as  wandering 
about,  drenched  to  the  skin,  in  search  of  shelter, 
as  a  consequence  of  the  demolition  of  their  tents, 
says :  '  All  the  tents  have  been  struck,  as  nothing 
could  withstand  the  fury  of  the  tempest,  except 
the  Turkish ;  these  infidels  xmderstand  tent-work 
better  than  we  civilised  folk/  Such,  from  various 
concurrent  testimonies,  appears  indeed  to  bo  the 
case.  The  Turkish  tent,  although  not  constructed  of 
such  good  material  as  an  English  bell-tent,  resists 
the  wind  much  more  cflfectually  and  stands  moro 
steadily:  on  account,  possibly,  of  a  better  pro- 
portioning of  its  height  to  its  circumference ;  tlic 
men  dig  al>out  a  foot  deep  and  throw  the  earth 
round  on  the  sides,  wliere  it  serves  to  stoady  the 
whole  tent,  and  prevents  at  the  same  time  the 
water  from  penetrating ;  in  the  officers'  tents, 
there  is  also  a  raised  settee  of  stamped  earth, 
available  as  a  couch. 

Far  moro  serious,  however,  were  the  disasters 
to  the  fleets  on  this  fatal  day.  The  soldiers, 
except  a  small  number,  surmounted  the  tempest, 
and  began  on  the  next  day  to  repair  the  disasters, 
so  far  as  their  means  i>ermittcd ;  but  the  ships 
on  a  furious  sea  are  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the 
elements — one  plank  riven  from  its  place,  and 
hundreds  of  human  l>eing8  may  be  consigned  to 
a  watery  grave.  To  present  a  true  picture  of 
the  maritime  calamities,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
attend  to  tho  harbour-arrangements  adopted  at 
Balaklava. 

When  this  miniature  haven  became  the  dep6t  of 
the  British  army  encamped  on  the  plateau  inland, 
two  officers  were  appointed.  Captain  Tatham 
and  Captain  Christie  ;  the  one  as  harbour-master, 
and  the  other  as  superintendent  of  transports: 
the  one  to  exorcise  a  general  control  over  the 
whole  harbour,  and  the  other  to  regulate  the 
entry,  anchorage,  and  discharging  of  tho  laden 
transport-ships.  When,  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
of  Balaklava,  Lord  Raglan  deemed  the  harbour 
in  some  danger,  ho  gave  orders  that  led  to  the 
departure  of  many  vessels  from  thence ;  and 
some  of  these  suffered  in  the  storm  three  weeks 
later  from  this  cause :  tug-boats  drew  out  the 
larger  vessels ;  commissariat  and  ordnance  officers 
re-embarked  many  of  their  stores ;  and  the  whole 
harbour  became  disarranged.  The  orders  to  this 
effect  appear  to  have  been  given  by  Lord  Raglan 
to  Captain  Tatham,  who,  so  far  as  the  harbour 
was  concerned,  controlled  Captain  Christie  and  the 
transports  as  well  as  the  vessels-of-war.  During 
many  days,  the  harbour  remained  nearly  empty ; 
the  transports  being  admitted  a  few  at  a  time  only, 
lest  the  army  of  Liprandi  should  make  a  second 
attempt  in  that  quarter.  It  was  felt,  however,  by 
Captain  Christie  and  others,  that  the  anchorage 
outside  tho  harbour  was  very  insecure  ;  and  that, 
unless  a  re- occupation  of  the  harbour  were 
permitted,  some  other  place  of  disembarkation 
should  be  chosen.  When  the  Sanspareil  screw- 
steamer  took  up  a  defensive  position  within  the 


harbour,  Captain  Dacres  became  senior  oflioer  and 
harbour-master,  under  the  controlling  authority  of 
Lord  Raglan ;  and  all  the  regulationB  oonceming 
tho  admission  or  non-admission  of  tugs  or  traiu- 
ports  were  then  made  by  him,  subservieni  to  the 
higher  military  authority. 

Seeing  that,  after  the  battle  of  Inkermaniiy  the 
British  sick  and  wounded  were  carried  down  in 
hundreds,  by  means  of  ambulances,  arabas,  and 
any  vehicles  that  could  be  obtained,  to  be  shipped 
at  Balaklava  for  the  military  hospitals  at  Scntari, 
a  departure  from  the  plan  became  absolntdy 
necessary — the  ships  being  required  to  enter  the 
harbour  in  greater  numbers,  to  pennit  the  poor 
fellows  to  bo  embarked.  Three  days  after  that 
battle,  the  Prince  arrived  at  Balaklava,  bringing 
valuable  supplies  firom  England;  it  was  a  new 
screw-steamer  of  great  beauty  and  value,  and  the 
stores  contained  wero  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  wellbeing  of  the  troops  during  the  approach- 
ing winter.  In  articles  of  warm  clothing  alone, 
the  cargo  would  have  been  precious ;  besides 
tho  varied  stores  of  other  kinds,  specie  for  the 
commissariat,  and  several  companies  of  the  46th 
regiment  Captain  Dacres,  as  harbour-master, 
was  within  the  harbour ;  Captain  Christie,  as 
transport-master,  was  outside  the  harbour,  amongst 
the  transports ;  and  there  appears  to  have  been 
much  tedious  formality  necessary  in  obtaining 
tho  authority  of  both  officers  for  a  ship  to 
enter.  The  specie  and  the  troops  were  laiided 
by  means  of  two  steam-tugs,  and  the  Prince 
anchored  outside  the  harbour,  with  the  store  of 
warm  clothing  on  board. 

From  this  date,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  narrate 
in  detail  tho  occurrences  in  the  harbour  of  Bala- 
klava, without  incurring  a  risk  of  doing  injustice 
to  some  or  other  of  the  officers  engaged.  Calamitiei  | 
of  a  deplorable  kind  occurred  in  great  number; 
soldiers  suffered  unspeakable  miseries  as  a  oon- 
scquence  of  these  calamities;  accusations  were 
brought  by  an  indignant  nation  against  those 
who  were  supposed  to  be  in  the  wrong;  bitter 
recriminations  ensued  between  various  officials; 
some  charges  were  found  to  have  been  unjustly 
made ;  and  death,  resulting  from  wounded  honour, 
carried  off  others  too  soon  for  the  clearing  up 
of  tlieir  fair  fame.  Much  of  this  oonfhsion  and 
disaster  arose  from  tho  circumstances,  that  the 
transport-ships  were  controlled  by  the  transport- 
agent  in  the  harbour ;  that  ho  was  controlled  by 
the  harbour-ma.stcr ;  that  the  harbour-master  acted 
in  obedience  to  orders  ft'om  Lord  Raglan  ;  that  his 
lordship  was  three  or  four  miles  distant  fh>m  the 
harbour;  that  the  road  from  the  harbour  to 
head-quarters  was  so  wretched  as  to  render  the 
communication  of  messages  difficult;  and  that 
there  was  thus  no  available  machinery  for  settling 
promptly  any  embarrassments  arising  fW>m  ccm- 
flicting  or  disputed  authority.  The  quarter-mastflr 
general,  adjutant-general,  oommissary-genenlt 
artillery  and  engineering  commanden,  all  of 
whom  were  looking  out  anxiously  for  npplki 
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fr  ^fMifl,  wcro  cotinected  with  the  army  j 

v^  ^Hp   tninsportf,   ai   we'll   as  tlio   eliips- 

oi"-w*ir^  T\*nre  cdttnectcd  with  tho  uavj' ;  and 
hence  rr|nMted  rolltslons  of  Authonty  arose,  Terj 
freriwetitlv  Oio  captatias  of  the  transpf^rtu  were  af 
a  loss  whimi  ta  obc^j— tJie  staff-officcr?j  who  scnf 
urgt?iit  onltirs  that  Use  supplies  should  h©  latided 
fti  Ji:^i  .1  I'.*',  fis  quickly  as  possible  j  or  the 
barli"  ,  I  ntnistif d  with  the  diitj  of  deck!  ing 

what  f^iKj^^  i>uyht  or  oii[*ht  not  to  remani  witliin 
the  harbour.  This  much  it  is  liccossary  to  njention 
at  the  ontfli't,  in  expkiiatioii  of  tho  strange  fact 
tTmt  mnny  of  the  ship!5  were  on  tho  outaido  of 
tlm  Imrhmir  when  the  great  storm  arose. 

On   iht\  lUh   of  November,  a  gale  sprang  np^ 
^v  violent  to  place  in  some  peril  the  ships 

1  h^kkiva,  and  to  givo  rise  to  irritating 

*i  van  the  varioua  captainii  concemetl 

ih  !iate  regulations  within  the  harbour. 

The  litli  and  tho  13th  were  in  like  manner  roagh 
dajs  ;  bat  it  waa  not  until  the  14th  that  tho  awftd 
Ti!iitati*:>n  c^mio  in   ftdl   foi'co.    As  tho  moraing 
ditwnt^d,  tlie  wind  howled  and  the  waves  lashedj 
but  whfjn  forenoon  approached,  tho  gal^  increased 
to  a  hurrleaoe  Eoch  as  none  of  the  o fleers  or 
•cameu  had  before  seen  in  those  parts.    A  dark 
and  gloomy  tiky  aided  in  filling  all  miods  with 
dread;  and  wheu    th©  cables  strained   and  the 
planks  creaked,  mariners  felt  that  they  were  in 
the  hands  of  a  greater  power  than  man.    Inside 
:r  were  about  thirty  vessek  ;  comprising 
of-war^  eight  stcani  and  seven  sailing 
four  tugs,  and  the  remainder  prirate 
,  crcd  hj  or  for  dealers  who  hiid  settled 

kt:epers  at  Balaklava  nllage,  Outi^ide  the 
were  rather  more  than  twenty  vessels  ; 
iijg  the  sterna  war-sltips  /Idnf^iifioity  iVV^tr, 
f,  and  P'^ttican  ;  th**  &teiiin'tr;tn!^|>orts  Prwr*\ 
\€t  Aimu^  and  Ct{^  qf  Lornhn;  and  tho 
let  saOing  transport*  shi|js  and  frt-ight* 
The  shipa  on  the  outside  of  the  harbour 
V  7m: came  placed  m  great  peril;  they  were 
of  snapping  eJAlil<2S,  and  being  hurled 
.e  rocks.  Many  of  the  captains,  peeing 
the  daiii'i^r,  weighed  and  stood  out  to  gea^  knowing 
t  A  deep  8ea  is  bettor  than  a  rocky  fkhorc  during 
itorm.  The  hurricane  incrorised  in  violence ; 
x<^  roae  higher  ajid  higher  in  their  fury ; 
iihips^  one  by  one,  felt  t!ie  dreml  influence 
kpesL  First  one  transport  partetl  froui 
and  waa  ^leedily  breached  and  sunk, 
er  whole  crew  to  a  watery  grave  ;  then 
ic*rs  met  equally  rapid  deltruetion,  leaviiig 
few  sailorFi  wlio  were  dashed  high  up 
Ibo  rock&— -they  liardly  knew  how  or 
fhcj^.  amid  the  hliivling  Fpray  ami  torn 
W«Ti«,  might  lie  seen  other  ships  vainly  stroggling 
ogttiti^  a  power  too  great  for  them,  yickhng  one 
unci  to  the  r>rep,  at^d  following  their  prede- 
ir»  to  the  fatal  rocks  which  sttiriily  bhid 
lUth  of  the  harbour.  The  clouds  hecajiic 
thtj  wind  Ehrieked  more  fiercclyj  and  thn 
ckmeuU   raged  witli  yet  greater  asid 


greater  ftiry.  Transport  aiter  transport  yielded ; 
until  at  length  the  Bplendid  Prince,  la*len  with 
a  cargo  whieh  raiaftl  the  total  value  to  at  least 
half  a  mLllii»n  sterling,  partwl  anchor,  and  wai 
drifted  towards  the  shore,  dojpilo  all  the  efforts 
of  the  engineers  to  steam  out  seaward.  The 
crew,  hoping  to  save  the  vessel  by  cutting  away 
tho  mast,  expedited  the  approaching  catnairophe ; 
for  the  fragments  became  entangled  in  the  screw, 
stayed  its  re^^olutions,  and  rendered  nuU  the 
powei*  of  engines  and  of  helm*  The  noble  Tessel 
struck;  then  struck  again  ;  then  parted  midships i 
and  then  s^aak  to  the  holtoin— ^leaving  only  a  few 
rehca  to  tell  of  the  once  proud  structure.  With 
her  sank  all  but  fieven  of  l&}  persons  who  wore 
on  board. 

The  great  loss  on  this  tragic  day  was  that  of 
the  Prinei ;  but  many  other  diips  swelled  the 
fearful  list*  Tl)o  MMr^uHm  steam-frigate,  the 
home  at  that  time  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  left  Inkermanu  unnerved  and  invalided, 
was  6i3i posed  for  four  hours  to  a  tremendous 
mflietion :  she  parted  all  her  cables  hut  one ; 
then  dragged  that  one  nearly  half  a  mile  \  then 
shipped  100  tons  of  water ;  and  was  only  saved 
from  dasldng  against  tlie  rocki*  hy  the  energetic 
exertions  of  the  crew  in  throwing  all  the  heavy 
guns  overboard.  Even  within  the  httie  land- 
locked harbour,  though  the  waves  were  stilly  tho 
wind  wliirled  with  such  fuiy  as  to  endanger  tlio 
vessels  there  anchored:  many  ships  were  torn 
from  their  moorings  aaad  hurled  against  others* 
many  were  driven  on  shore;  others,  again,  were 
heeled  over  almost  upon  their  heam-enda;  while 
all  became  injured  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 
The  iron  paddle-box  boat  of  the  Trmt  steamer, 
woiglnng  seven  tons,  was  liflcd  badilv  into  tlie 
air  by  the  force  of  the  blafltj  sraaller  l^oats  wer© 
hurled  high  up  the  got^o  of  Inkermann  towards 
the  plateau  -  and  a  hoat  containing  two  men  was 
tmught  up,  the  men  overinmed,  and  the  hoat 
daahed  against  the  wall  of  a  house  in  Balaklava, 
Many  affecting  incidents  occurred.  The  Wild 
IFaw,  a  small  hut  fine  clipper- transport,  was 
deported  hy  all  her  crew  oscopt  three  hoys^  and 
then  left  to  float  to  destruction ;  many  spectators, 
perched  on  the  rugged  cHfiB,  seeking  to  render 
aid,  Hung  out  a  rope,  at  which  one  of  the  hoys 
sprang,  hut  a  raging  wave  carried  liini  away ; 
they  dung  it  agsun,  and  a  second  hoy  was  lost  in 
endeavouring  to  clutch  it;  a  third  time  was  tho 
rope  hurled  out,  and  tlie  remaining  boy  sueoeecied 
in  reaching  the  shore^  bruised  and  senseless,  just 
hcforo  the  liapless  ship  vn\A  dashed  to  fragments 
against  the  rocke. 

When  all  was  over,  and  night  had  given 
temporary  rest  to  the  worn  TTTanncr%  the  ^cene  of 
devastation  Wii  ', 

Proffre^f  IVaf}t1^a\  Fckmift^  and  a  Maltese  brig; 
were  either  mnk  or  had  gone  to  pieces,  losing  all 
on  ttoap]  except  twenty-three  personiiin  tlie  whole; 
whiW  Uio  Fe^viun^  E^ri^ttticn^  Mdhoumtj  MaviOf 
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Lady  Valiant,  Caduceus,  Pride  of  the  Ocean,  Medora, 
and  Sir  Robert  Sale,  were  seriously  damaged^  most 
of  them  totally  dismasted.  All  this  disaster  had 
occurred  within  or  near  the  mouth  of  Balaklava 
Harbour,  but  the  whole  coast  exhibited  a  scene  of 
wreck  and  ruin — there  being  hardly  a  spot  upon 
the  beach  which  was  not  covered  with  the 
fragments  of  some  vessel  or  its  cargo— mast<s 
spars,  sails,  pieces  of  boats,  oars,  hatches,  barrels 
of  rum,  cordage,  bales  of  clothes,  beds,  blankets, 
rafts  of  timber,  fragments  of  fiimiture,  boxes 
and  chests,  trusses  of  hay,  tents,  and  numberless 
sundries. 

An  inquiry,  instituted  by  the  government,  into 
the  circumstances  under  which  the  valuable  stores 
in  the  Prince  were  lost,  made  public  the  curious 
diversity  of  the  cargo,  and  the  complexity  of  the 
official  arrangements  concerned  in  its  management. 
The  list  of  ordnance  stores,  in  ammunition  and 
clothing,  was  immense  ;*  but  this  list  by  no  means 
comprised  all.  There  were  sent  out  four  complete 
sets  of  diving  apparatus,  four  galvanic-batteries, 
eight  miles'  length  of  conducting-wire,  a  quantity 
of  stores  for  subaqueous  explosions,  and  men  to 
manage  the  apparatus — ^all  to  be  employed  in 
blowing  up  the  Russian  ships  sunk  across  the 
mouth  of  Sebastopol  Harbour ;  then,  besides  these 
and  the  stores  for  the  army,  there  was  on  board 
a  considerable  supply  of  ordnance  stores  for  the 
navy,  intrcnching-tools  and  shot-boxes,  medicines 
for  the  army,  and  200  tons  of  provisions.  A  com- 
mission of  inquiry  had  at  a  later  date  to  thread  a 


•  Cartridges,  muBket, -J  g^^^jj^^j.^4»     ...       .  Tfioiooo 

i  Round,    .        .    S-poanden*,       .  3,000 

^^^1  Howitzer,  24       »       ,       .  140 

c>„.n«««i  /  Guns,     .      9-pounder8,  COO 

Sbropnel  \  HowlUerg,  24        .       ,  800 

Common,  empty,  .        24       »       ,  630 

Carcasses,  fixed,  24-poundcrB, SO 

Cartridwa  flannel       \  ^"^°*'     •     9-pounders,  2\  lbs.,    .  4,000 

?n^'             '     -{ Howitzers,  24        •          •         ,  1,600 

nueo,       .       .     J  Bursters  of  sorts 2,090 

iTn...  n»*A*.             /Common, 700 

Fuzes.  Boxers,  .        j  sh„pnel, 1.540 

TSihm.                          i  Brass 1,680 

TuDes,    .       .       .     -(FrlcUon 5.040 

Portfires, 168 

Match,  slow,  cwts., 3 

For  BatterUiff-irain  Reserve. 

Shot,  hollow,       .         8  inch 600 

Shells,  common,  empty,  8    v   , 2,570 

Carcasses,  fixed,   .       10   »   , 40 

I  Filled    (Guns.  8  inch,       .        .  3,960 

Cartridges,  flannel,     < '^"^^    (Bursters  of  sorts,    .        .  7,116 

( Empty  mortars,  5|  inch,         .  1,000 

Powder,  L.G.  lbs 4,560 

(Boxers,                 6|  inch,        .  2,800 

Fuiea,      .       .       .  <p„„,^^„            (10      »   ,    .       .  8,890 

I  Common     -     \^   „    ,        .  alooo 

Match,  lbs 170 

Portfires, 230 

TnhMi                           f  Brass, 2,500 

luocB,        .        .         -J  Friction 6,000 

Clothing. 

Frocks,  woollen 53,000 

Stockings,  half  worsted,  pairs, 88,000 

M           If    Lambs'  wool,  pairs, 2,700 

Drawers,               »           it       u 17,000 

Blankets,  single, 16,100 

Rag»f            n    t 3,750 

Palliasses,    w    , 10,000 

ClcMiks,  watch, 2,500 

Boots,  ankles,  pairs, 12,880 

Shoes,  pairs, 1,000 


perfect  labyrinth  of  intricacy,  in  the  eudeaTour  to 
discover  who  had  controlled  the  loading  of  this 
hapless  vessel.  The  Minister  of  War,  the  Admiralty, 
the  Horse  Guards,  the  Ordnance  Office,  the  Army 
Medical  Department,  the  General  Screw  Compaoy, 
and  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  had  all  possesied 
some  control  in  the  matter ;  but  the  limits  of  the 
control  were  ill  defined.  When  the  Prince  arrived 
at  Scutari,  early  in  November,  the  medidnes 
should  have  been  landed,  but  were  not ;  when  it 
arrived  at  Balaklava,  a  few  days  afterwards,  the 
clothing  should  have  been  landed,  but  was  not: 
medicines  and  clothing  alike  went  to  the  bottom 
of  the  Black  Sea,  entailing  indescribable  misery 
upon  the  sick  soldiery  at  Scutari  and  the  working 
soldiciy  outside  Sebastopol.  The  cruel  severity 
witli  which  the  blame  was  thrown  upon  Captain 
Christie  will  be  noticed  in  a  later  portion  of 
the  Chapter ;  but  this  at  least  became .  at  once 
endent,  that  the  governmental  machine  was  ill 
organised,  after  a  European  peace  of  forty  years ; 
insomuch  that  a  breakniown  in  some  or  other  of 
the  departments  became  morally  certain — although 
every  one  mourned  that  the  immediate  conse- 
quences should  have  fallen  on  troops  who  had 
worked  so  hard,  fought  so  well,  and  suffered  so 
intensely. 

The  tempest,  as  has  been  said,  was  not  con- 
fined to  Balaklava  and  its  vicinity;  it  raged  all 
round  the  coast,  and  wrought  sad  devastation 
among  the  ships.  The  larger  vessels  of  the  com- 
bined fleets,  still  anchored  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Katcha,  were  severely  tried ;  there  were  neariy 
fifty  sail,  of  all  kinds,  within  about  a  mile  of  a 
lee-shore,  exposed  to  a  hurricane  such  as  few  of 
the  seamen  had  ever  before  experienced.  All 
the  line-of-battle  ships  tried  three,  and  even  four 
anchors,  and  the  steamers  steamed  full  power 
against  the  gale,  to  prevent  dragging;  yet  was 
the  peril  great.  The  flag-ship  was  anchored  dose 
inshore,  and  was  with  difficulty  kept  from  sinkmg; 
the  waves  swept  clean  over  her  upper-deck,  and, 
although  all  her  hatches  were  battened  down,  she 
still  shipped  fi\Q  or  six  feet  of  water.  Among 
the  smaller  vessels  of  the  two  fleets,  cables  began 
to  strain,  and  rudders  to  lose  their  command; 
then  cables  parted,  and  .anchors  were  lost;  then 
ships  crashed  against  each  other — spars  snapped 
like  rotten  sticks :  jib-booms,  bowsprits,  yards, 
masts,  went  to  ruin  ;  then  two  vessels,  thus  locked 
together,  would  be  driven  against  a  third,  stripping 
it  from  st^m  to  stern  ;  and  then  would  all  three  be 
driven  together  against  the  rocks,  or  grounded  upon 
the  beach.  The  Sampson  was  reduced  almost  to  a 
wreck  by  one  of  these  collisions.  Ten  transports^ 
five  English  and  fi\t  French,  were  on  shore ;  two 
were  riding  out  the  remnant  of  the  gale  with  their 
masts  cut  away ;  another  had  gone  down  in  deep 
water ;  a  Turkish  two-decker,  the  Mtthbiri  Sufwr^ 
with  the  Turkish  admiral's  flag  flying,  had  nothiqg 
but  mainmast  and  bowsprit  left ;  the  French  shipt 
VUle  de  Paris,  Suffrm,  Bayard,  Mani^Uo,  and 
Friedland,  were  much  knocked  about;  and  many  of 
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the  Enf^lifih  j*liipsor-wiir  hnd  beei)  nidelj  treated, 
but  Dul  tiiiiik  or  tlriren  fjti  Hhorc,  If  ever  them 
bad  been  a  doubt  eoncerniiif!:  the  bmtil  disregard 
by  tlie  Rusj^iaiis  of  tlie  howouraljle  uga^^'cs  af  war, 
Ihnt  doiil>t  became  certainty  on  the  |>resciit  occasion. 
The  banks  of  the  Katcha,  it  will  be  renicnibertHl^ 
were  absindoncil  bj  tlie  Allied  armj  after  thij 
flauk-mtircb,  and  the  Eussiaii;;  resumed  occupation 
of  that  district.  These  Russians  hastened  to  the 
OOa^tf  during  and  after  the  storm,  rind  prepare*! 
fo  destmy  all  that  tiie  storm  might  have  spared : 
they  bro tight  down  some  field- pieces  to  the  beach, 
fuid  pomnieneed  firing  on  the  wrecks  and  on  any 
•  t  seamen  whom  they  cf^pied  ;  ^s^hereu[Km 

U.  iud  went  id,  on  the  next  momhig,  and 

di&pLT^ti  ibem  by  a  fciv^  broadsides.  The  captaiti 
nf  on0  of  the  disable*!  transporti?  had  been  signaled 
by  the  Russian j*  to  save  his  crew  by  coming  on 
fthore ;  but  be  had  st^en  enough  to  shew  that 
9C(mo  of  the  sailors  bad  been  handcniied  and 
ctUTicd  off  as  prisoners,  and  avoided  the  snare* 
One  nt  the  French  transports^  liaving"  a  body  of 
soldiers  on  boai^j  was  wrecked  ;  and  while  the 
poor  fellows  were  clinging  to  tbc  bulwarks,  the 
Bupsian*  deliberately  aimed  at  and  shot  them; 
firing  even  at  a  woman,  a  sohlicr^s  wife^  who  was 
on  beard. 

The  Freiicli  sqnadron  at  Kamiesch,  consisting 
chiefly  of  war-steamers  with  steam  and  aailin|^ 
tnmsportA.  suffered  Ic&s  than  the  ships  at  Bala- 
klara  and  Katcha ;  in  the  Litter  case^  the  Tesscls 
wcro  off  a  lee^shore,  unprotected  l>y  any  kind  of 
hAveti ;  while  in  relation  to  Balaklava,  Uie  nnfor- 
ttttiiite  mismanagement  led  to  the  anchoring  of 
many  Khip»  without  instead  of  ^  ilhin  the  harlwur, 
nnd  to  the  incurring  of  disaster  that  might  in 
great  part  have  been  avoided  At  Kamiesch,  a 
bay  or  inlet  atfordcd  aome  shelter;  insomuch 
tliat,  although  dismantling  occurred,  the  amount 
of  damage  wa.^  smaU  compare^l  with  that  wrought 
in  other  nuartera  on  this  dreadful  day, 

Knpatijria  was  tut  more  spared  than  other 
pskTiA  of  tlm  dangerous  coast,  diiring  the  awfuJ 
hurricane.  A  few  shijis-of-u  ar  had  been  left  there 
fiinee  the  time  of  the  landing  of  the  Allies  in 
the  Crimea ;  and  theie  hMpA  felt  the  full  efteets 
of  the  tempest  Th<?  chief  catastrophe  of  the  day 
was  tho  wreck  of  the  Henri  Qtmfrf^  a  splendid 
French  shii»-of-war  of  lOi)  guns.  No  fewer  tban 
Ibur  smehon*  were  employed  to  enable  the  noble 
TOBiset  to  maintiiin  her  place  suecessfully  against 
the  raging  tempest ;  but  all  in  vain.  The  timbers 
of  the  ship  creaked  and  groaneil ;  the  furniture 
Attd  littingi^  were  Hung  wildly  from  side  to  side ; 
ima  ctiJile  snapped,  tiicn  anotlier ;  and  the  erew^ 
watching  at  while?*  the  wreck  of  many  smaller 
veacichi  an  the  beach,  dreaded  le^t  their  own  hour 
of  iriiU  isbould  be  at  liand.  A^  evening  was  atwut 
(0  cbjse  in,  tbc  t^vo  remaining  cables  yielded. 
The  Abftr^  Bcrtmnd,  i-hn plain  of  the  ship,  in  a 
letter  written  f^*ur  days  afterwanls^  dc?<cribcil 
Vlridly  what  fjUmvcfl :  *  It  wm  but  t<»o  tnie-^tbr 
ibip  wan  on  h*jr  bc.ani-end»,    Tliere  was  nw  t\irthcr 


hope ;  the  sea  and  the  wind  were  too  violent  for 
na  to  hope  to  get  out  to  tea.  Wo  had  only  lo 
resign  oui-selves  to  our  fate,  AH  that  wm  left  fur 
us  was  to  be  thrown  on  that  part  of  the  eoa;!t 
where  the  bottom  was  sandy.  Yon  cannot  have 
an  idea  of  the  angnish  we  ah  felt,  expecting  every 
moment  the  fir^t  shock  when  tlic  ship  tonehcd  the 
gl'ound.  We  did  feel  the  first  shock,  the  second, 
the  third,  and  yet  the  good  ship  held  out.  We 
were  aground  ;  but  wo  knew  not  at  what  distanco 
fi'om  the  shore,  as  we  were  in  darkness.  The 
weather  continued  awfiiL  At  last  the  day  dawned, 
and  wo  found  ourselves  at  200  metres  from  the 
shore,  and  our  sliip  had  not  a  single  drop  of  water 
in  ber  hold.  At  some  yai-ds  from  us,  a  Tuikish 
vessel  had  been  wrecked  at  eleven  o'clock  at  ntght^ 
three  houi*s  after  us.  She  drove  on  a  bank,  whicli 
threw  her  on  her  sidCj  and  the  whole  of  the  ei-ew 
we  saw  dinging  to  the  masts  and  shrouds,  not  being 
able  to  remain  on  the  deck,  which  was  comfdetely 
ufider  water.  At  last,  after  a  night  passed  in 
indescribable  anguish,  fearing  each  moment  that 
t!ie  ship  was  opening  asunder,  the  day  dawned^ 
and  we  found  ourselves  ^o  near  kind  that,  in  tha 
event  of  any  great  accideiit  occurring,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  save  ourselves/  Captain 
Jehenne,  in  eharge  of  the  Henri  Qimtre^  wrote  to 
Admii"al  llamehn  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
disaster,  in  whie!i  he  stated  that  he  liad  been 
forced  to  fire  upon  the  dastardly  CVisaacks,  wlio 
spmng  like  tigers  upon  any  of  his  poor  fellows 
on  or  near  the  shore,  The  Henri  Quatrf^  it  will 
be  seen  in  a  later  page,  had  not  yet  quite  tinisbed 
her  career  of  >servloe.  The  French  war-steamer 
P!uimh  suffered  more  severely  than  the  ship 
just  named;  for  a  dismai^ted  Engliah  transport  was 
driven  against  her,  snapped  her  cables,  and  caused 
lier  to  be  driven  on  shore  and  wrecked.  The 
Fu tlon ,  F ren ch  steam-frigate,  wa^  also  w  recked.  Xo 
fewer  tban  sixteen  vessels  were  destroyed  on  this 
spot;  including  the  French  war-ships  just  named, 
a  Turkish  war-ship  of  ninety  guns,  and  liie  rest 
brigs  and  transports.  The  loss  of  life  wiis  not 
considerable  ;  for  a  shifting  of  the  wind  enabled 
the  crews  of  the  more  fortunate  veisicls  to  a*;^ist 
those  which  were  stranded.  The  coast  at  Eupatoria 
being  tiat,  there  was  no  ten'ific  dashing  against 
roeks,  as  at  Balaklava ;  and  hence  the  destruetioia 
was  less  suddon  and  complete. 

"When  the  fright  fid  losses  occAsioned  by  the 
November  humcane  became  known  in  Englara), 
great  alarm  was  reasonably  felt;  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  the  AUicil  army  in  the  Crimea  depended 
on  the  conveyance  of  i^upt^ies  across  this  stormy 
sea  during  tlie  winter  months.  The  loss  of  human 
life  during  the  tempest— Enghsb,  French^  and 
Turkish— was  bttle  under  lUOO  souJs  ;  the  vessels 
wrecked  or  rendered  useless  were  more  than  forty 
in  number,  besides  many  more  tteriously  injuretl ; 
the  property  lost  was  worth  nnany  millions  eterhng  j 
but  all  ttiese  bosses  would  sink  into  insigiiiticaiice, 
compared  vitt*  ihi>se  likely  to  result  from  any 
inahihty  on    the   part  of   the  tiniisport-iihipn  to 
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convey  troops  and  ammunition,  food  and  clothing, 
huts  and  tents,  fiiel  and  medicines,  to  the  armies 
encamped  on  the  bleak,  cheerless,  inhospitable 
plateau  between  Balaklava  and  Sebastopol.  And 
even  if  such  voyages  were  possible,  the  calamity 
that  had  befallen  the  Prince  shewed  only  too 
clearly  how  necessary  would  be  some  better 
organisation  of  the  service  at  Balaklava,  to  insure 
a  due  reception  of  the  reinforcements  and  supplies 
sent  out  fh)m  England. 


WINTER-LIFE    IN     THE     TENTS     AND 
TRENCHES. 

Whether  we  date  the  commencement  of  the 
miseries  of  the  Crimean  winter  on  the  5th  of 
November,  when  the  battle  of  Inkcrmann,  by 
carrying  oflF  such  fearM  numbers,  had  loft  too 
few  hands  to  eflfcct  the  work  to  bo  done ;  or  on 
the  8th,  when  the  authorities  appear  to  liavo 
become  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Allied  army 
would  be  enforced  to  pass  the  bleak  season  on  the 
elevated  plateau  outside  Sebasto])ol;  or  on  the 
14th,  when  the  terrible  hurricane  swept  away  such 
invaluable  stores  of  ships,  clothing,  ammunition, 
and  miscellaneous  supplies — is  a  question  of  little 
moment.  Practically,  a  chain  of  causes  had  been 
leading  to  an  inevitable  result ;  and  this  result 
was,  the  encampment  of  the  troops  for  the  winter, 
despite  all  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  mode 
of  life  at  such  a  time,  and  under  such  circum- 
stances. The  privations  had  already  begun,  as 
narrated  in  preceding  pages  ;  but  they  now  assumed 
a  sterner  aspect.  How  the  siege  dragged  its  slow 
length  along,  we  have  seen ;  and  it  now  becomes 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  daily  and  nightly  life 
of  the  poor  soldiers  during  many  successive  weeks 
— in  Bsdaklava ;  on  the  road  thence  to  the  camps ; 
in  the  tents  and  huts  ;  and  in  the  trenches. 

Balaklava  became  a  very  pest-house  of  filth, 
disorder,  disease,  and  wretchedness  of  every  kuid. 
A  small  village  at  the  time  of  its  occupation  by 
the  Allies,  it  could  not  suddenly  grow  to  meet  the 
demand  made  upon  it.  One  writer,  attempting 
to  describe  the  position  of  the  little  harbour  with 
its  border  of  lofty  rocks,  said:  'Suppose  a  basin 
one  quarter  full  of  water  placed  on  the  table,  and 
drop  a  wafer  into  it,  and  then  you  have  a  good 
idea  of  the  position  of  a  ship  in  the  harbour  of 
Balaklava  ;*  and  if  the  wafers  were  increased  to 
150,  they  might  serve  to  represent  the  crowded 
position  of  the  ships  during  some  of  the  winter 
months.  This  was  bearable,  however,  so  long 
as  the  ships  were  well  handled:  the  miseries 
commenced  upon  landing.  The  houses  of  Bala- 
klava were  rather  less  than  200  wretched  hovels, 
crowded  to  suffocation  long  before  the  British  were 
enabled  to  run  up  a  few  wooden  huts.  The  streets, 
or  rather  track-ways,  were  covered  with  slime  such 
as  eye-witnesses  could  barely  find  words  sufficient 
to  describe.  One  officer,  going  fVom  a  ship  in  the 
harbour  to  visit  the  camp  on  the  plateau,  said :  '  I 


landed — ^my  first  step  up  to  the  very  knees  in 
mud ;  French,  Turks,  English,  and  camp-sutlers,  in 
glorious  confusion ;  such  swearing,  shouting,  and 
row,  you  never  heard  in  your  life;  artiUery- 
wagons,  six  and  twelve  horses  attached  to  eadi, 
others  with  half-starved  camels;  cavalry  horsei^ 
whose  riders  and  hard-worked  steeds  have  pro- 
bably not  seen  a  comb  or  a  brush  for  months 
together ;  with  Turks  every  here  and  there  bearing 
the  dead  upon  stretchers — ^all  wading  through  a  sea 
of  mud,  complete  this  picture  until  you  emerge 
from  the  town.* 

Balaklava,  considered  as  a  town,  consisted  of 
the  quay  or  wharf  and  one  principal  street;  all 
else  was  irregular.  Until  the  hard  winter  frost 
arrived,  these  were  so  deeply  coated  with  mire  that 
horses  could  with  difficulty  lift  their  legs  after 
each  step.  On  the  quay  were  established  the 
ordnance  and  commissariat  stores,  the  military- 
chest,  and  various  government  dep6ts ;  and  whether 
officers  or  soldiers  came  down  from  the  heights 
for  guns,  ammunition,  provisions,  clothing,  forage^ 
specie,  materials  for  huts,  or  camp-fittings,  they 
were  equally  compelled  to  wade  through  this 
'  slough  of  despond : '  in  the  midst  of  indescribable 
confiision ;  and  in  the  midst^  too,  of  the  ambulance- 
wagons  containing  the  poor  mutilated  and  dying 
soldiers,  waiting  until  opportunity  could  be  afforded 
for  conveying  them  by  ship  to  the  hospitals  at 
Scutari.  The  dilapidated  houses  in  the  main 
street  became  ])y  degrees  occupied  chiefly  by  dealers^ 
who  obtained  stores  of  commodities  from  Constan- 
tinople, Yama,  and  elsewhere,  to  sell  again  at 
enormous  prices  to  the  officers  and  others.  The 
dealers  were  in  gieat  part  Greeks,  Jews,  and 
Maltese,  who  brought  together  a  misocUaneous 
collection  of  spirits,  wine,  beer,  ale,  groceries, 
biscuits,  butter,  cheese,  poultr}',  eggs,  hams,  froi^ 
jams,  pickles,  candles,  soap,  boots,  overalls,  cloaks, 
saddles,  tobacco,  pipes — everything  for  which  a 
probable  market  appeared  to  exist;  and  the 
wretched  street  was,  moreover,  crowded  from 
side  to  side  with  ordnance-carriages^  strings  of 
dragoon  horses  carrying  forage  to  the  camp, 
trains  of  mules  bearing  commissariat  supplies, 
rows  of  high-wheeled  carts  similarly  employed, 
flocks  of  sheep  newly  lauded,  packhorses  bearing 
officers'  kits  and  trunks,  Turks  carr^'ing  the  dead 
bodies  of  their  comrades  to  a  neighbourix^ 
cemetery,  and  a  menagerie  of  horses,  donkeys^ 
mules,  and  dromedaries,  variously  engaged  as 
beasts  of  burden  or  of  draught.  Officers  were 
glad  enough  to  act  as  their  own  servants  at  such 
a  time,  if  they  could  only  effect  purchases  that 
might  enable  them  to  carry  up  a  miscellaneoiu 
store  of  domestic  necessaries  or  comforts  in  their 
saddle-bags  and  holsters  to  the  camp.  A  still 
more  miry  alley,  branching  out  of  the  miry 
street,  led  to  the  post-office — a  tenement  sou^^t 
by  many  a  beating  heart,  anxious  for  news  ftom 
England.  It  frequently  happened  tliat  provisioni 
were  landed  in  the  wet,  stacked  in  the  mnd^ 
and   remained  until  half  spoiled,  before  handi 
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cottlr]  bo  foami  to  cany  tbetn  up  to  the  camp  ; 
Ckod  it  wafl  ftaddi^iiiiig  to  t^eo  the*  condition  of 
thodie  who  occ^ioaaily  ncted  an  parters  on  such 
Cfcocaaiom ;  *  the  vory  raggcci,  gt^nat,  hungry- 
looking  men/  33  onft  officer  dcscribpd  them, 
'witli  matted  beard  and  moustiiohts,  festur*^ 
grhmtd  mth  tliH,  and  toni  grt^atuoats  atifi'  with 
BUccessive  lay  era  at  mnd— these  men  whoso  whole 
appoarance  si>cakB  toil  cmd  suficritig,  and  who 
instantly  reinind  jou  of  fho  very  loweat  and 
moet  imi^overishcd  class  of  tho  Irish  pe&Bantry — 
arc  tliu  picked  soldiers  trojTi  our  differeflfc  foot- 
rcgimcmts,  strong  men  selected  to  carry  up 
provisions  Ibr  the  rest  of  the  camp/ 

The  deepest  of  miscrlea  at  this  place  wert, 
however,  tlioj^o  espcrtcticed  by  the  Turka.  Ever 
riuoc  tbo  mifortiinato  tiWuir  of  tho  redoubts  at 
the  battle  of  Balnldava,  tlie  few  tbooyaud  Turk* 
IQ  the  Crimea  had  been  fihunijeJ  and  Fipiirnc<l 
by  the  BritiMh  Bttldiery  ;  the  poor  follows  haviog; 
no  favour  or  conilbrts  to  expect  up  at  the  Cjinip, 
whenever  necessity  or  opportunity  offered,  thej 
mado  tie  little  village  a  place  of  assewiblaj^e. 
I>lrty  in  tljejr  personal  habits,  noglectoil  by  the 
ntfr>t)i:iTi  '-Torerimient,  and  despised  by  their  allieH, 
I  eontracted  the  seed^  of  disease  which 

ix,,,.  ,  .:  Ikilaklava  a  very  pe^t-houso ;  a  typhoid 
(bvcT  of  inilignant  character  iwept  them  down 
\ritli  dejiolating  rapidity.  The  Tinhappy  WTetchcs 
crowded  tho  fetid  dcna  of  the  vilJage,  dying 
cm  tliey  lay,  unheeded  and  iincared  for,  except 
by  their  almost  equally  suffering  oouBtrjracn, 
who  ouhJ  render  Httle  other  aerviec  than  tliat 
of  carrying  tlie  dead  bodies  to  the  grave.  How 
tho  Tiirks*  lived  at  all  bore  is  inexpUcable;  there 
wa*  no  cunmii«i*ftrint  for  thc*m  at  Bidaklava,  and 
tht*y  liad  htrle  rcBource  but  begging  and  stealing, 
until  ilie  Dritish  saw  the  necessity  of  providing 
f>T  them ;  but  even  theOj  as  the  hnrrieane  had 
wrought  havoc  among  our  own  supplies,  there 
was  little  Indeed  to  spar^  for  thoie  iU-u3«d  icotited 
beings. 

K  ■  and  quay  of  Balaklava  presented 

tli'3  <  r  dirty  squalor  and  confhsionj  the 

r  ce    to    the    camp  exliibiti^d    the    mo5t 

bt  iij  examples  of  fbi>  stnte  to  which  fine 

■ohtleri  may  be  reduced  by  privntion  and  over* 
work ;  if  the  quay  at  Balaklava  was  *  a  canal 
of  eeint-fluid  nastiness/  the  plateau  was  ^a  swamp 
■jCoesMible  only  by  means  of  various  quagmires  ;* 
and  along  these  qnagniirea  every  article  had  to 
l^f.  .>  ...r  .,v(j<j  to  supply  the  daily  wants  of  the 
*  ish  army,  iuch  as  it  was,  eneampetl  on 

tiic  iiT-j^iiL-t  above.  On  £i>mo  days,  before  the  frost 
bifgui,  the  men  and  animals  were  so  utterly 
ttoaUe  to  carry  np  the  supplies^  that  the  camp  would 
ll*V9  bocn  in  perilous  want,  had  not  Canrobert 
l&ski  •ome  of  his  French  suldiers  and  horses  to 
BJi^n-  the  JSouavea  wrouj^ht  acth^cty^  but  not 
v<  i  lany   wralltfuJ   animadversions  on   tho 

f  i»  road^  a  state  so  muL-h  worse  than  that 

f  vB  road  flpom  Kamieach  to  the  plateau, 

'i  itoA   work   was   that   of    carrying    up 


ammunition  j  aud  yet  it  waa  essential,  unless  the 
tdege  wore  abandoiied  altogether  Hundreds  of 
horses  and  mules  were  imported^  as  rapidly  m  the 
comnaissariat  officers  eonld  obtain  them ;  but, 
unfortunately,  forago  was  deficieut ;  and  the  poor 
animjdsj  ex^po&ed  at  once  to  trying  labour  and 
scanty  sustenance,  died  off  rapidly,  leaving  the 
Britihh  commander  in  as  much  embarrussment 
as  before.  Turkish  drivers  w^ore  employed  to 
oonduct  the  trains  of  laden  animals  and  arabas 
up  to  the  heights  ;  but  these  men  were  httle  more 
fortunate  than  the  animals  they  drove ;  they  sank 
under  the  combmed  effects  of  cold,  wet,  fatigue, 
and  irregular  or  dehclent  food,  lu  Kome  cases, 
reinforcemouta  of  regiments  landed  without  their 
medicme-chcj^ts,  beeaijRC  there  were  no  animals 
of  draught  or  burden  available  for  the  transj»ort 
of  those  very  necessary  adjuncts ;  and  thus,  when 
i^ickness  attacked  the  raw  and  uninured  troops 
on  their  toi borne  march  upwartls,  there  were  no 
nicdieinea  at  hand  to  afford  relief.  The  commia- 
sariat  officers  felt  bitterly  the  difficulties  in  which 
they  were  placed  ;  work  as  laboriously  as  thoj 
mighty  they  could  not  get  up  the  supplies  as  fast 
as  needed  ;  and  too  often  the  suffering  soldiers 
laid  upon  them  the  burden  of  blanie  for  the 
raiseries  endured.  A  field-officerj  writing  concoming 
the  ill  organiaatiou  of  the  army^  and  commenting 
strongly  on  the  alleged  inefficiency  of  the  staff; 
said :  *  The  consequence  is  that  every  tiling  is 
thrown  on  the  commissariat ;  and  if  they  could 
possibly  do  what  is  required  of  them  (make 
roads,  pier?,  wagons^  ^tables,  and  storehouses ;  tlnd 
transport  for  gtms^  ammunition,  tents,  baggage, 
huts,  sick  and  wounded,  fuel  and  provender  for 
man  and  horse  ;  loa^l  and  dischat^e  sbip.^ ;  with  a 
thousand  et  ceteras)^  all  the  othei-  field-di.-; 
the  doctors  c:ccepted,  might  be  adva; 
abolished.  Our  crying  evil  is  the  insufiicieucy  of 
tran&port,- 

The  63d  regiment  landed  at  Balaklava  near  the 
end  of  Kovember,  and  w^as  ordered  up  to  the  front 
immediately,  to  relieve  the  over^vorked  troop! 
in  the  trenches.  The  lengtli  and  nature  of  their 
march  were  soon  aFtcrwartls  described  in  a  letter 
l»y  one  of  the  officers.*  Borne  of  the  other  regi- 
ments,  in  like  manner,  were  startled  to  find  under 
what  circumstances  of  discomfort  they  were  imUod 

iM '                                       iMh  of  Oqttibcr;  t 

I                                               cimd,  »ndl  cfictiinlw'.  * 
L<:    .                                        r-itfi.     WbAt  A  BifL; 

fnr  mma  [iuLhutij^l.L:  lucmber  of  th?  flijmafv<e  >■  I 

TiU-kliib  Vt^pv  wtrc  iiiiarcbicif^  in  PTrry  dlrectJM:  t 

pfovi-^iriTii  t>>  f-niii'ly  tbo  wiiiit*  of  til©  immcii*'  r 
([•                               n  prcK:?i?f]«(1  on  aa  be»t  wc  C/Lj: 

;i                                :  '  ^v<rr7  laqolry  u  to  bov  far  th  i 

V,                                    waa  the  jjiTiij isiyo  finawer^  .;■ 
F"                                   -':iii  tn  sn^pjot  that  OUT  guldp,  rui  unUiiy  nf 

I                                   .S  £ot  know  much  about  tbe  eountrj.  At  iMt, 

\'.<-                                ',  •-r\m\<,  and  sutk^il  Lhem  whepp  rnf  friff-jSiiti 

^frt",  ::ip,    <Uadi,    to   OUT   grrt.^^  '-.ty 

foniid  "  (U^lAicnt,  tut  tbe  • 

of    Ihr  Y                                                      r   ntUcfl   Iht^ISid    Du-  .1 

I"'    '  ■■■!«■■  I«irm''1  to  the  rl|fbtiil-i-  .1  vii'n% 

1.  '^lot  more  than  thirty  rcmi-n  ajiJ,  1| 

|r  -Vjainie^  1  tboukl  I10T&  Umi  .   .    ,   * 

A  O^H  CXOkp  aUbiCull   ei^M  D'el>i:k,  ciRrr  iiAVlnttt 

^'  coi^fvrtcd  1  m^rch  ut  tix  miles  into  no«rTf 
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upon  to  join  their  comrades  at  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol:  all  notions  of  glory  were  speedily 
dashed  by  such  an  ordeal  of  mire,  we^  cold, 
hunger,  and  fatigue. 

And  now,  supposing  the  state  of  Balaklava  and 
of  the  roads  to  be  understood,  what  was  tlie 
condition  of  the  troops  at  the  camp  ?  The  lateness 
of  the  dispatch  of  clothing  from  England,  and 
the  lamentable  loss  of  stores  during  the  storm, 
had  reduced  the  men  to  the  most  pitiable  condition 
in  their  apparel.  The  numbers  were,  before 
reinforcements  an-ived,  brought  down  to  about 
12,000  effective  British  troops,  exception  being 
made  of  those  in  hospital ;  and  these  12,000,  by  the 
middle  of  December,  had  scarcely  a  sound  garment 
among  them.  The  uniforms  worn  since  the  troops 
left  Jlngland,  nine  or  ten  months  previously,  had 
undergone  such  severe  service  as  to  be  little  other 
than  rags :  rent  in  all  directions,  pierced  with 
shot-holes  and  sabre-cuts,  they  could  scarcely  have 
been  resumed  had  the  wearers  been  enabled  to 
take  them  off  at  night,  which,  however,  they  were 
not.  Trousers  being  in  many  cases  completely 
destroyeii  below  the  knee,  stockings  in  many 
more  instances  utterly  gone,  and  boots  and  shoes 
too  often  with  nothing  but  the  upper  leathers 
remaining,  the  gallant  soldiers  felt  shame  and 
humiliation  in  toiling  along  in  a  condition  such  as 
would  excite  pity  even  for  a  beggar.  When  the 
army  landed  at  Old  Fort  in  September,  officers  and 
privates  carried  little  more  than  was  absolutely 
necessary — the  deficiency  hence  arising  was,  from 
various  mishai>s,  never  adequately  supplied  through- 
out the  winter.  Many  of  the  officers  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  obtain  their  baggage  from  the  ships ; 
they  lay  down  night  after  night  in  the  clothes 
worn  during  the  day,  and  became  nearly  as 
bespattered  and  unkempt,  as  patched  and  worn, 
as  unlike  smart  military  men,  as  the  privates 
themselves.  The  inextricable  confusion  at  Bala- 
klava had  contributed  to  this  end  in  a  mode  as 
irritating  as  it  was  unexpected.  Ever}'  soldier 
possesses  what  he  calls  his  *kit.*  These  kits,  left 
on  board  ship  when  the  troops  landeil,  that  the 
latter  might  begin  battle  unencumbered,  were 
afterwards  carried  round  to  Balaklava.  But  with 
what  result?  When  the  kits  were  disembarked 
on  the  qujiy  or  wharf,  there  was  no  one  appointed 
to  take  charge  of  them,  and  superintend  the 
distribution  to  their  proper  owners ;  or,  if  such 
appointment  were  made,  it  was  ill  carried  out; 
the  wharf  became  a  place  of  scramble ;  Greeks 
and  Maltese  picked  up  many  a  treasure  belonging 
to  others ;  officers  and  men  succeeded  sometimes 
in  reclaiming  their  own  ;  but  in  too  many  cases 
the  men  saw  nothing  again  of  their  kits.  To 
appreciate  the  loss  hence  arising,  the  contents  of 
the  kit  must  be  taken  into  account ;  these  contents 
were  nearly  as  follow — two  shirts,  two  pair  of 
socks,  one  pair  of  boots,  one  shell-jacket,  one 
pair  of  trousers,  one  pair  of  mitts,  knife,  fork, 
si)oon,  comb,  shaving- utensils,  and  a  few  trifling 
articles.     Here,  then,   had  been  many  of  these 


poor  fellows  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
the  middle  of  December  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
still  more  lengthened  privations  of  some  of  their 
number),  absolutely  deprived  of  the  necessaries 
named  in  this  list.  What  must  have  been  the 
personal  discomfort  thus  produced,  any  one  may 
imagine,  but  soldiers  only  can  appreciate.  News- 
paper readers  were  surprised  to  learn  that,  after 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  the  English  soldiers  seized 
with  avidity  on  the  shirts  contained  in  the  knap- 
^cks  of  the  dead  Russians:  why  they  did  bo, 
became  afterwards  sufficiently  known. 

A  mournful,  but  instructive  paragraph  might 
be  made  up  by  a  selection  from  those  parts  of 
the  soldiers'  simple  and  truthftd  letters  bearing 
u}>on  their  war-worn  garments.  A  sei^geant  said : 
*  Ilalf  the  regiment  were  in  tatters ;  no  one  ever 
saw  such  miserable  creatures  in  soldiers'  clothes 
before,  for  trousers  and  everything  were  all  sorts 
of  patches,  and  many  of  the  men  had  not  had  a 
clean  shirt  for  a  month.'  One  of  the  Guards,  who 
had  fought  so  gallantly  at  Alma  and  Inkermsno, 
thus  wrote  to  his  mother :  *  I  am  wearing  my 
clothing  that  I  had  worn  for  two  years ;  my  red 
jacket  I  mended  witli  a  patch  of  black  staff;  the 
trousers  that  I  am  wearing  are  my  pipe-clay  whitei^ 
and  it  is  twice  as  cold  as  it  is  in  England.  Oar 
officers  pity  us,  to  see  the  miserable  state  we  are 
in.'  A  marine,  on  the  heights  above  Balaklava, 
wrote :  *  I  have  not  had  my  clothes  off  to  sleep 
since  I  have  been  here,  and  I  shan't  if  we  stop 
for  six  months.  I  should  like  you  just  to  see  my 
''mug ;"  I  have  not  had  a  shave  these  ten  weeks, 
and  I  get  a  wash  once  in  tlirce  or  four  days.' 
A  trooper  in  the  light  dragoons,  writing  to  his 
mother,  said :  '  I  am  at  this  moment  without 
a  shirt  to  my  back,  and  no  boots  to  my  feet, 
only  a  pair  of  highlows,  and  they  are  very 
little  i)i'otection  to  my  feet  where  there  is  much 
mud  and  water ;  and  only  one  flannel  shirt,  one 
pair  of  drawers,  and  one  pair  of  socks,  and  those 
I  had  to  take  oil*  a  dead  man,  or  I  should  have 
had  to  go  without :  it  was  no  harm,  as  the  poor 
fellow  would  never  want  them  again,  or  else,  yoa 
may  depend  upon  it,  I  should  not  have  done  it ; 
at  one  time  I  should  have  shuddered  at  the  bare 
idea.'  A  rifleman  wrote:  'Our  men  are  clothed 
in  smocks  made  by  themselves  from  blankets; 
k^ngs  also  ornamenf  them,  made  from  the 
same  material,  some  fh)m  old  sacking ;  and  some 
have  none  of  this,  but  still  wear  what  is  left  of 
our  old  clothing.  Fancy  our  regiment  paraded 
in  such  different  (^tumes:  it  would  be  a  grand 
parade  in  Hyde  Park !'  With  such  details  did 
the  i)oor  fellows  fill  their  letters,  written  towards 
the  close  of  the  year. 

If,  quitting  the  troops  for  a  moment,  we  gUmce 
at  the  condition  of  the  horses  in  this  terrible 
season,  it  happens,  strangely  enough,  that  a  lady 
is  one  of  our  best  informants.  Mrs  Duberiy 
accompanied  her  husband,  an  officer  in  the  8th 
Hussars,  to  Vania  and  tlie  Crimea;  and  her 
Journal  treats  of  horses  almost  as   fully  as  if 
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written  hy  ti  cnvaln^-trooper.  ImiDeiijatelj  on 
rtopa^rting  fram  Erigltiad  in  Aprils  the  atitborcss 
lonicntisd  tht*  mctdo  in  which  the  cavalry-borscs 
wtTe  Mtowcd  051  lK>aril  ghiii ;  and  then  surrowe*! 
ovrr  ihi*  ill  lie  is  and  death  of  her  own  *  Grey,*  a 
lujrfte  with  *  fanltl^sa  notion^  friuHle?^  nioutli,  and 
faulitess  fern  per,*  Mrs  Dulwi'dy  wt*nt  to  Varna 
— ^^iUloptHl  over  nio(»t  of  tho  cuuntry  Ix'tvreen 
tlmt  tciwfi  and  Bhiimla— a  teamed  to  En  pat  or  in 
in  tbo  Ifmahm^TcmMncfl  tlicr*?  imnaticntly 
I  luring  tho  battlu  of  Ahna  jiTid  the  llank-m.irch 
— went  r^nnd  to  lialfikJara— Hred  there  tb rough- 


on  t  the  winter  months  on  ahipboaTd^  finding  it 
inijjosgiblc  even  ft»r  h:T  to  encamp  with  her 
busbiLnd  on  the  heights — ^gaJhjped  nit  frequently 
to  dine  with  the  officers  in  camp,  and  back  again 
in  the  evening — ^vitnei?scd  the  bnttle  of  Balaklava 
from  tlio  bei^djts^rode,  with  a  glance  find  a 
shudder,  over  part  of  tlie  terrible  field  of  fnkor* 
niann— and  bore  all  tin?  indescnbabi*?  horrors  of 
I  ho  rofld  from  Balaklava  to  the  camps  during 
the  winter.  Ono  of  I  be  wintiy  entries  in  her 
Jminial  runs  thus  i  *  The  gi-ay  boiiio  '*  Job  '^  died 
this  evening  of  ahoer  star^^ation  :  his  tail  had  been 
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gnaweil  to  a  stnmp  hy  bb  hungry  neighhoura 
Bit  picket.  Mii;f(>i'tune  appears  to  hauDt  n?,  as  i\m 
\%  tlnj  third  iiorst?  we  have  h:)st  since  leavnig- 
Kni;!and*  .  .  .  .  Poor  Job!  he  earned  his  name 
fnmi  bis  exbauMtlass  patience  under  innumerable 
adlictitms;  be  was  an  enonnousj  powerfiil^  and 
hungry  horse,  and  be  fold  bis  life  by  incbc3.' 
On  nn  evening  at  the  end  of  Novemlier^  after 
dining  with  ber  husband  at  the  Guards'  camp, 
fiij«  rotiuncd  to  ber  ship  at  dark,  *  along  the 
rott<*n,  ck^ep,  almost  impmctieable  track  :  the  dead 
tiomcat  lying  right  across  (bo  road,  as  they  fell, 
and  tbf  dead  and  dying  bullocks,  fiUcd  me  with 
horror,  aii*l  tbo  \sbite  pony  with  spiisins  of  fear^ — 
now  we  \Tmi  n[x*n  the  muddy  carea^^i  of  a  horse  ; 
now  we  pftjise*!  a  fallen  mule  and  a  huge  bullock^ 
Rtting  upt  with  long  ghastly  born:*  pointing 
npwurds  in  the  moonlight,  awaiting  bi»  <lcatb.* 
Sijortly  bcfi>re  Chri^^tniaSj  ber  horse  was  hrougbt 
down  from  the  fronts  ^  a  mere  skinful  of  bones, 
and  ^virb  an  expre-^ion  of  linman  wo  and 
iHflPering    in    bis    laige    $ad    eyes.'      Or*    some 


oocaaions  there  ia  mention  of  the  cityalry-borses 
haying  bad  one  single  handful  of  barley  each  as 
the  day's  ration,  while  on  xnrmy  other  days 
ng  fodder  whatever  was  obtainahle.  As  winter 
advanced,  the  diarist  exclaims:  *TniIy  our  army 
is  in  a  lamentable  state,  I  haTe  grieved  until 
I  Iiave  no  jwwer  of  grieving  left.,  I  tbi^k 
that  if  I  knew  I  was  going  to  die  myself,  I 
should  merely  shrug  my  s^boulders  and  lie  down 
quietly.  We  have  no  ambulance-w^agons ;  they 
are  nearly  all  broken  down,  or  the  mul^  are 
dead,  or  the  drivers  arc  dead  or  dead-drunk:  as 
w*ell  one  as  the  other,  so  far  as  u.^efuIneBS  goes. 
Our  poor  cavalry-hora^  as  we  know  fnll  well, 
are  all  unetjual  to  the  task  of  carrying  down  the 
fiick :  and  the  French  have  provided  transport  for 
U8  for  some  time. , ,  ,  ,  0  England,  England  !  blot 
out  the  lion  and  the  unieorn :  let  the  supporters 
of  your  arms  henocroilb  be  imbecility  and  Death  ! ' 
if  the  experience  of  an  artillery-*>iheer  bo 
ajipcrded  to  concerning  the  appearance  and  eon- 
difion   fjf  the  horses,  that  of   Lieutenant-colonel 
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Hamley  will  be  amply  suflScicnt.  He  st«ites  that 
the  surviving  horses  of  the  Scots  Grey?,  long- 
haired, bony,  spiritless,  and  soiled  with  mire, 
preserved  no  trace  of  their  former  beauty.  Dying 
and  dead  horses  lay  scattered  around  the  artillery 
and  cavalry  camps,  and  on  the  Balaklava  road — 
struck  down  by  fatigue,  cold,  or  starvation.  Once 
down,  a  horse  seldom  rose  again  :  after  a  few 
feeble  attempts,  he  woidd  lie  still,  nibbling  at  the 
bare  ground  ;  then  he  would  fall  over  on  liis  side, 
and,  stretching  out  his  legs,  would  so  end  his 
career,  leaving  a  smooth  space  in  the  mud  where 
his  head  and  neck  had  moved  slowly  to  and  fro, 
or  where  his  hind-leg  had  scratched  convulsively 
before  he  dieil.  Sometimes  an  ownerless  horse, 
lame  and  unserviceable,  would  linger  about  the 
neighbourhood  of  an  encampment ;  day  after  day 
he  would  be  there,  patiently  waiting,  wondeiing 
why  no  com  or  hay  was  given  him ;  getting 
thinner  and  thinner,  he  obtained  no  relief,  for 
each  trooper  had  insufficient  fodder  for  his  own 
horse;  ho  dropped  and  died  a  hngering  death, 
unless,  perchance,  a  friendly  bullet  put  a  quicker 
end  to  his  sufTcrings.  Swollen  and  bloated  carcasses 
would  be  seen  at  one  spot;  while  at  another 
would  appear  the  remains  of  a  horse,  whence 
all  but  the  bones  and  skin  had  been  removed  by 
ferocious  dogs. 

Returning  to  the  more  important  subject  of 
the  troops'  themselves,  it  is  saddening  to  know 
thatj  in  addition  to  exhausting  labour  and  deftoient 
clothing,  they  were  frequently  exposed  to  priva- 
tions in  the  more  urgent  dei>artment  of  food. 
Until  the  disastrous  tempest  in  November  had 
increased  the  confusion  of  a  camp  already  dis- 
ordered, the  commissaries,  by  indefatigable  exertion, 
kept  the  army  moderately  well  supplied  with  daily 
rations ;  the  bread  was  baked  at  Balaklava,  and 
carried  up  day  after  day  to  the  camp ;  l)cef, 
mutton,  colfce,  tea,  rice,  sugar,  and  ram ;  all  were 
provided  in  large  quantities.  Yot,  so  difficult  was 
the  mahitenance  of  a  transport  service,  to  carry 
these  necessaries  up  to  the  i)lateau,  that  the 
soldiers  were  not  un frequently  driven  upon  sliort 
rations;  tlioii,  feeling  their  own  privations,  but 
nut  rijrlitly  judging  the  cause,  they  poured  out 
their  complaints  against  the  commissariat — one 
only  among  many  examples  afforded  during  the 
winter,  of  hard-working  officials  being  made 
responsible  for  deficiencies  beyond  their  own 
control. 

Although  occasional  hipscs,  as  has  just  I'cen 
stated,  occurred  before  the  stonn  of  the  14th  of 
November,  the  losses  on  that  day,  and  the  advent 
of  bad  weather,  rendered  the  commissariat  supplies 
much  more  precarious,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
innnensc  (hfBoulty  of  transport  where  horses  and 
vehicles  were  so  few  and  i^o  weak.  As  long  as 
it  was  possible  to  obtain  cattle  and  sheep  fi*om 
Eupatoria  and  other  places,  the  troops  were 
supplied  liberally  with  ftvsh  meat ;  but  deficient 
fodder  brought  down  these  animals  to  a  miserable 
condition :  they  were  too  weak  to  bo  driven  up 


to  the  camp,  there  were  insufficient  means  o 
carrying  up  the  killed  meat,  and  there  was  littl 
fuel  for  cooking  it  either  at  the  camp  or  a 
Balaklava.  Hence  the  distressing  narrations  tha 
reached  England  of  i>oor  lal>our-wom  soldier 
eating  raw  salt-pork  on  their  return  from  trench 
duty  :  instances  of  this  unquestionably  occnrred 
few  as  they  may  have  been  in  relation  to  tin 
whole  number  of  troops  to  be  supplied*  During 
the  march  from  Old  Fort  to  the  Alma,  and  thenc< 
to  Balaklava,  most  of  the  camp-kettles  had  been 
thrown  away,  as  obstractions  to  free  movement: 
tlic  staff,  forget  fid  or  unable,  did  not,  and  perhips 
could  not,  provide  a  new  store  in  sufficient  time ; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  stem  December  fonnd 
the  troops  wanting  in  the  means  for  duly  cooking 
their  rations.  In  order  that  f\iel  and  food  might 
bo  conveyed  up  to  the  camp  in  good  time^  tJw 
commissaries  had  proposed  to  establish  depots  at 
all  the  divisional  head-quarters  ;  but  unfortnut^ 
the  animals  and  vehicles  required  for  this  lenlDe 
were  appropriated  by  the  engineers  and  artillflj 
for  dragging  up  shot  and  ammunition  to  the 
batteries:  hence,  when  bad  weather  arrived, i|j^ 
commissaries  had  accumulated  around  them  ^ 
stores  of  food,  fodder,  and  fuel  at  BahiklaTa^ 
utterly  beyond  their  means  of  transport  along 
the  wret<3hed  mud-track  to  the  camp.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  supplies  in  the  divisional  depots  wore 
always  small,  whether  or  not  the  commissariet 
had  been  successftil  in  providing  a  goodly  stora 
at  Balaklava.  It  was  heart>-wearying  to  see  ud 
to  know,  as  the  troops  too  well  saw  and  ksev, 
that  food  for  men  and  fodder  for  horses  actuOy 
rotted  in  tlie  rain  and  mud  at  Balaklava^  owing 
to  the  sheer  impossibility  of  conveying  them  to  the 
camp.  When,  towards  the  end  of  Novcmher, 
cholera  broke  out  a  second  time  among  the  poor 
follo^\'s,  striking  down  nearly  a  hundred  in  one 
night,  the  miseries  were  redoubled  ;  for  incressed 
comforts  and  necessaries  were  wanted,  at  the 
very  time  when  fewer  hands  were  obtainaUeM 
carriers ;  the  depots  became  so  exhausted  thai 
the  army  was  literally  dependent  for  its  dsBf 
bread  on  BaLaklava:  if  supplies  had  not  besn 
caiTied  up  every  day  without  interruption,  the 
privations  must  have  been  greatly  augm<9ited. 
The  surgeons  much  wished  to  supply  a  little  ft*h 
vegetable  food  to  the  sick  soldiers  ;  but  here  lg«» 
fatality  went  against  them  ;  for  a  cargo  of  <mM>% 
potatoes,  and  cabbages,  brought  by  the  //grfttafi 
remained  stacked  on  the  muddy  beach  at  f^ 
klava  until  it  rottetl  and  infected  the  air :  that 
were  no  means  of  conveying  the  y^ctabki  H 
to  the  camp.  Unutterably  miserable  weif  A* 
scenes  often  presented :  poor  haggard  honei  ■>* 
mules,  worn  to  the  bone,  would  sink  on  the  ttttt 
and  there  die  in  the  slough — the  load  of  hil*'^ 
or  of  meat,  transferred  to  the  back  of  aBottV 
animal,  would  overtask  him,  and  lay  him  fa  Bi 
manner  prostrate — and  the  food,  soddened  nA 
bemired,  would  at  length  reach  the  ouo^  ^ 
the  backs  of  gaunt  soldiers,  Irangry,  ik^  wA 
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t^es  pTCfiented  an  a«pe^;t 

-n  at  sucb  a  tmie.     Tlie 

Mi  hcen    lr>fiwro»i   iie^w*  the   camp   iinttl 

iio  horses  ix'cre  tlead  cr  dying ;  nnd  thfi 

a    few  tlorrns    only  of   ea*:h  regitricnt, 

hi'  nti  rT'in\Miivijriun  ;  they  forroal  HtU*j 

Tiy  employed  in  carrying  IbotL 

.. ,  ,...-1  cuTtTt^d  with  soTC?^  eaeh  hor^ 

I  and  fro  tjelwtien  the  eamp  mn\  Bala- 

'    ^  ^^^  strength  to  c^irry  a  bag 

X  of  biscuit ;  tJic  hor^c, 

U>d  Inm^  ncwlctl  to  be  fed 

to  other?. 

tlte    othLccrs    tmd    men    vGnd  an 

of  tilt*  Timejr^  Itdlmg  of  tho  muniil- 

m^  nmde  by  tlic^  English  iiutiua 


I'f  fh'*  itT-mc'T.   *he 


0lf>tblTT^, 
1^ 


;^  Mcru  ih*'^v>  giftH,  but  wbure  ? 

^  ^  really  know  wsva  thiit  tlii^o 

tTei^snro!?  were  not  in  Uie  right  pLicc 

If  time;  it  wns  nt^t  nntil  «  m^bseqnent 

]  [  they  IcamtMl  how  much  of  their  wo 

'  dne  to  the  wretched  vn^iiiM-rfn^nit  of 

fittrltuiir,  aud  t^  the  >'  state 

■   '-^m  the  baxbour  h)  i.^  '. \k    At 

*  in»toad    of    enjoying    tho   good 

rl  .fcv    t^nagincd    at    hmne,    two    soldiers, 

[  eji   an    officer  and    n    priVJite,  would 

lilBg  ."lu  nnpty  t*a«k  nptm  a  po!t*,  hear  the  polo 
on  tJidr  lihoiihltTs,  flonmlcr  six  indt*s  throijcfh 
t'\  !^  siimy  omd,  t-^bhiin  'A  ;?  rip  ply 

u,  or  ram,  and  lalwjtir  ^vrarily 

id^  uiikA  I  ;  well  knaNviny;  th:^r  raJhm;^ 

t^ntrld  ^'*  (fdeivfl  they  or  their  comradcN 

r'  "Of  one  article  alone,  rum^ 

?.  1  lion  a  per  day   were  rrr^iuired 

I  \'\  to  aifi  in  giving:  warmth  and  Btrenj^th 

t^  icbig  Pfddiers  ■   hence   thy   urgency   tur 

tocc9BtiBt  dnily  trains  port  may  be  infei  fN^d. 

A  It  J I  t^ '  %imons  parliamcuttiry  in^|uinc«^  to  l>o 
.  noticed  in  a  ktcr  pajre,  wa*  on<3 
t^u^  qne  of  unroajitcii  coffee  at  the  camp* 
was  nn<|ne3tionabk%  however  it 
.|.i.i.mcd.  A  sergeant  in  the  GrcnafJiers, 
!  ncc  hcfiJTo  the  Sehaetopol  ODnjniilt<-'e, 
»t^viv.  iiJLt  hht  eomiTules  complained  moro  con* 
oeming  the  eofFeo  than  any  olht^r  item  in  their 
rations:  sx^ing  that  V  '  r  v^m  unroaj=;ted,  at 
«  time  anVl   fiIa«Nj  imnirouraukv  fuul, 

-f^'  '  '  '  (ime,  [Ul  l^turg  defident.   The  poor 

f-  [  bniihwood,  kindled  a  tire,  roa.'dvd 

<t  Lumt   their   coff<3e   in  tiie  tin-kettlt's, 

X  tlifMr  tmiy  ve'^s^Lds,  t(ronnd  or  ratlior 

ii«ed  for  driving  in  tlse 
-'  (" n  Ti Ti fin  -h r] I :^,  n o d  m nd  n 


:irm   cortecj  even  when   tuei  wtig 

I/Hi   would    swalhjw   the  hut  ftalt- 

reiu    their   pork   ha*l   been    partially 

J  a  bitter  winter'a  morning,  &  trench- 


party  would  be  ordeit'd  cut,  ofleTS  too  Imrricdly 
to  permit  thepe  mimeroua  pixicesses  to  be  efttM:t<*d, 
and  tho  Bieu  would  perforce  tiejiart  without 
brcakfit^t.  Onn  othccr  di'-rrilM'j  tho  events  of  a 
nioming  on  which  scvei  m  won*  ordi?r©d 

down  to   Baiaklava    to   : ^    u,»  mlt-pork  skud 

l>i*scait;  many  of  tht^m  had  been  all  right  m 
the  trenches  and  picket*,  dehT--  '  --^ii  raio  j  and 
they  departed  without  break  j  jso  Uic  wet 

bmsh wood  would  not  kindle  *yn  mt  r,^^  f- 

indcserdmhle  in  miBery  mu»t  have  Iteen 
>Vhen  It  became  almost  irapoa&ibio  h^  ^11,1  up 
fuel  from  Balaklara,  the  Fofdi era— more  like  eartli- 
men  than  BHtii^h  tn>ops^ — ^gi'ubl>c^:l  up  bitK  of  roots 
and  twigs  from  f^tuntc*!  oaks  Uy  mak<>  ttr**.  It 
read«  more  like  a  pa^sago  in  j>-'1  r 

t%]e,  than  a  plain  narrative  of  an  Ei  1 .  ; 

but  a  dragLHJii  wrote  thus :  '  We  mv  ^ 

three  or  four  days  witbotif  nktions  ;  bntj  m 

in   general,   they   .■  reg:«]ar,     i    think 

nothing  now  of  f^^t^  r  days  npon  a  picca 

of  raw  salt-pork ;  wo  havo  very  littlo  accommoda- 
tion for  cookings  as  the  nearest  wood  i^  fiv© 
miles  off,  and  ttie  water  is  vcjry  inudrly,  1  blame 
the  raw  jxirk  and  water  for  so  mneli  diarrhom, 
Tho  Freneh  can  make  a  very  goo<i  meal  off  tho 
mmp  of  a  Jihot  horm^  but  I  don*t  likt?  »uch 
fiteaka,*  Borne  of  the  office  rs,  on  Christmas  ay 
and  other  ielectcd  oecasioHR,  endeavoured  to 
prepare  a  special  repMt  that  might  remind  the  in, 
in  however  humble  adegrco,  of  homo  foatiritie*^ 
frying  ^^alt-pork  in  the  lid  of  an  old  kettlo  j  frying 
a  lean  fowl  with  the  aid  of  the  fat  thus  obtaine<J  ; 
preparing  an  impromptu  dish  I'-f  brea<l,  hon oy, 
and  eg.;^s;  roasting  jiotutoes  amont^  the  em!)cra| 
boiling  tea  in  a  eoftbo*riotT  and  dressing  up  for 
the  occasion  m  smartly  m  *hcir  tatkr^^d  and 
bemired  uniforms  pt'rm  it  ted.  In  other  instances, 
an  c^fHcer,  aided  by  hi*?  servant,  wotdd  lal»r^ur  fur 
hour«  to^'ether  to  produce  a  Chri^tma.i-pTifIding ; 
wliich.  prolmldy,  at  eight  or  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  woidd  present  it*df  rather  a^  a  pi>tage 
than  a  pndihng.  Jocular  narratives  hence  arose  j 
Imt  the  stories  of  the  common  soldiers  were  Um 
torriblo  in  Ihcir  stcni  simplicity  to  be  matter  of 
mirth, 

Tho  roads^  the  h^^rae^  th*J  clotliifig,  tho  food, 
tht  fUfll,  being  tliua  notictjd,  it  now  hecomei 
iiC€C«i8ary  to  say  a  fevT  worda  eonctsmmg  tho  tcnta 
and   hut* — tho   meftna   for   ;i'     '  '   '    ■, 

thongh   im|>crfect,(  from  thc»  ^ 

during  the  few  houra  wh^^n  A  litUc  Uecp  might 
pQgtsibly  bta  obtained » 

The   BrifiJ^li  trrMips,   as   explained    in    the   lajt 
i'ha|>tcr,  m^irchtd   from  f^hl   Fort  to   the  Alma, 
and  theneo    to    Bataklava,   ^^ ' 
bivimiHnnG;    at    night    uthIcv  i' 

rbat  laid  the  i 

!i  r.    Thi*  tents 
r>n  I  he  put  can  in  tVont  of  h^eha«ttipoi ;  ' 
tcntst,  too  few  in  uuniber,  and  often  dc,  a 

tjuality,  became  wretched  domiciicji  oven  haforc 
tho  rains  and  tojnpeats  of  Nov«mlM?r  began  :  what 
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theybeeame  aftenvards,  experience  too  painfiilly 
manifMjjpiit  *^he  French  began  to  render  their 
tented  «|fliic6^  comfortable  long  before  their  allies 
had  an^^aterials  for  so  doing  ;  and  shortly  after 
the  N^yeAiber  storm,  many  of  them  ingeniously 
constructed  residences  partially  underground — 
that  is,  they  dug  shallow  pits,  and  thatched  tliem 
over  yriih  twigs  and  branches.  The  British  could 
not  have  adopted  this  plan,  even  if  they  had 
possessefl  the  ingenuity  so  to  apply  their  hands, 
for  the  ground  on  the  part  of  the  plateau  occupied 
by  them  was  too  hard :  they  were  dependent, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  no  other  covering  than 
that  of  the  blue  vault  above  them ;  then  upon 
tents  admitting  the  rain-water  as  through  a  sieve  ; 
Ji^id  then,  after  a  long  interval,  ui)on  wooden  huLs. 
But  here  at  once  arose  a  difficulty  lamentable 
and  vexatious :  the  timber  was  near  at  hand, 
but  means  were  wanting  for  conveyance  up  to 
thie  camp.  After  the  hurricane,  the  shores  were 
strewn  with  the  remains  of  wrecked  ships, 
available  in  many  cases  for  hut-building ;  and 
towards  the  close  of  the  month,  supplies  of 
j)reparcd  timber  airived ;  but  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other,  the  deficiency  of  beasts  of  bunien 
rendered  it  a  work  of  enormous  difficulty  to 
transport  the  timbers  to  the  necessary  spots. 

A  wintering  in  the  Crimea  not  having  entered 
into  the  original  plans  or  suppositions  of  the 
Allied  governments,  the  provision  of  huts  in 
sufficient  time  became  a  matter  of  utter  impos- 
sibility;  but  the  British,  more  in  arrear  in  this 
as  in  most  other  army-arrangements  than  tlie 
French,  would  nevertheless  have  had  their  tents 
erected  before  the  irost,  had  not  the  unfortunate 
difficulty  of  transport  arisen.  Orilers  for  the 
supply  of  prepared  timber  reached  Constantinople 
and  Malta  during  the  third  week  in  November, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  one  month  would  suffice 
for  the  work  to  be  done — a  calculation  sadly 
erroneous,  as  the  event  proved.  Other  huts  were 
constructed  in  England,  as  soon  as  the  urgency 
became  known  ;  but  the  winter  was  half  over 
before  these  could  reach  their  place  of  destination. 
On  Christmas-day,  nearly  all  the  troops  were  still 
Uving  under  tents,  torn  and  leaky,  with  an  almost 
total  absence  of  means  for  providing  the  smallest 
comfort :  at  that  time,  timbers  and  boards  prepared 
for  huts  were  lying  at  Balaklava — practically  as 
useless  as  gold  would  be  in  a  mine  beyond  the 
reach  of  workers.  The  French  camp  was,  in  every 
particular,  better  arranged  and  supplied:  paved 
roads  existed ;  huts  and  tents  stood  in  regular 
rows;  sign-posts  marked  off  the  camp  into  separate 
streets;  a  strict  camji-police  prevented  the  accu- 
mulation of  rubbish ;  and  baking-ovens  were 
erected  between  the  tents,  supplying  the  soldiers 
daily  with  freshly-baked  bread.  Without  waiting 
for  the  huts  sent  out  from  France,  the  men 
constructed  a  large  number  from  drift-wood  and 
odd  pieces  picked  up  in  various  quarters.  Here 
the  officers  mixed  with  the  men ;  and  all  ke])t 
up   a  joyousness  of  spirit  by  singing,   playing, 


acting,  and  story-telling.  In  the  British  camp,  the 
officers  did  not  mix  with  the  men ;  it  is  not  their 
custom  so  to  do ;  and  dulness  thus  rendered  the 
disasters  still  more  insupportable.  In  the  Turkish 
camp,  placed  between  the  English  and  the  French, 
the  Osmanhs  had  too  few  of  their  excellent  tents 
to  accommodate  all ;  they  sat  quietly  in  the  mad, 
smoked  their  chibouques,  patiently  bore  every- 
thing, but  wished,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
English  would  treat  them  and  speak  to  them  a 
Uttle  more  kindly. 

Early  in  January,  there  was  no  less  than  4000 
tons  of  wood  for  huts  at  Balaklava — huts  made 
in  England,  very  substantial,  but  so  ponderous  that 
each  weighed  nearly  two  tons.  Who  could  carry 
up  such  timbers  to  the  plateau,  at  a  time  when  the 
conveyance  of  food  alone  was  such  destructive 
labour?  A  terrible  answer  was  given  to  this 
question,  when  biting  frosts  found  the  poor  soldiers 
still  without  huts;  when  men,  rotuining  from 
trench-duty,  huddled'  twelve  or  fourteen  together 
under  a  ragged  tent,  with  abundant  loopholes 
for  cutting  blasts,  and  no  fuel  for  artificial  warmth. 
If  a  wretched  mule  succeeded,  once  now  and  then, 
in  dragging  up  a  few  boards  to  the  camp,  the 
wood  was  likely  to  be  burnt  for  fuel  instead  of 
built  into  a  hut.  In  the  middle  of  the  month, 
some  of  the  men  were  actually  frozen  to  death 
in  the  tents. 

Great  as  was  the  accumulation  of  disheartening 
miseries  connected  with  road-fiitigue,  clotlung,  Aid, 
food,  and  tents,  there  was  yet  another  to  be  added 
to  the  Hst  of  inflictions — trench-duty.  The  nalnre 
of  this  duty  has  already  been  described;  Imt  its 
horroi-s  were  not  fully  developed  nntil  winter 
approached.  The  trenches  being  in  many  instances 
less  in  depth  than  the  height  of  a  tall  soldier,  if 
a  trench-guard  stood  upright,  he  was  in  momentiuy 
danger  of  a  shot  in  the  head  from  the  Russian 
riflemen ;  and  ho  was  thus  obhged  to  stoop  or 
kneel  in  the  mire,  with  water  perhaps  a  foot  in 
depth,  and  this  for  many  hours  continuously, 
without  food  or  warmth,  and  with  clothing  all 
in  rags.  An  officer  who  went  out  with  the  63d 
from  England,  arriving  at  Sebastopol  towards  the 
close  of  November,  has  described  his  first  night 
in  the  trenches;  he  marched  down  in  a  storm 
of  wind  and  rain,  found  the  trenches  so  flooded 
that  he  had  to  pass  the  night  in  muddy  water 
a  foot  in  depth,  and  when  relieved  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  was  half  dead  with  cold  and  damp : 
indeed,  one  of  the  privates  in  that  regiment  was 
struck  down  by  death  during  the  miseries  of 
his  first  and  only  night  in  the  trenches.  It  was 
not  un frequent  for  the  men  to  be  marched  to  the 
trenches  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  there 
remain  sixteen  hours,  exposed  to  rain  or.  snow 
during  the  whole  period ;  and  to  take  this  duly 
on  alternate  days.  One  of  the  regiments  sent 
out  to  reinforce  the  army  la^ided  at  BalaklaTt 
in  the  rain,  marched  up  the  wretched  road  in  the 
rain,  pitched  tents  in  the  rain,  slept  on  the  iret 
ground,  and  took  trench-duty  in  the  rain  on  tfaa 
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tieit  nig! it :  ai  a  cansequcucc,  nearly  onc-thinl 
of  the  men  weTo  detwl  or  dianbled  within  ten  days. 
Of  the  4(ith  regiirteiit,  seven  men  dioti  m  tlie 
trtJiidits  an  ttic  iirst  nii^^lit.  The  poor  fellows 
eii|^|j:*Ml  iti  thm\}  nightlj  duties  compared  their 
posit]  an  with  tit  at  of  the  Freiicli,  atid  bitterly 
felt  how  unfavourahle  was  Uie  contrast. 

Till;  general  tenor  of  the  soldiers-  letters^  reUt- 

mg  tu  the  niglits  in   lite  trencher  and  piekctfij^ 

may  he  readily  infciTed-    On^^  not  a  mei^e  prirnt^^ 

Int  an  officer,  wrote :  *  1  was  mygelf  on  pieket 

ie  (\nr  before  yesterday,  hr  twenty-four  haiira ; 


Ibis  morning  1  wa5  on  a  working^pany  in 
tiie  trr^nchc*  from  four  o'clock  nnUl  the  sanio 
hour  in  the  allernoon ;  ynd  to-tnorrow  1  lun  on 
|»ickot  again:  nfAv,  wliat  manner  of  man^  think 
yon,  can  stand  thist'  An  officer  of  the  Royals 
told  liow  thuL,  in  one  wetjk,  about  Ciirisifnas,  ho 
was  seat  out  t#  rej>d  a  Russian  F*ortie  towards 
midnight,  and  retnnied  U)  camp  at  four  in  ths 
nmming  on  the  next  day  j  a  few  hours  after wai^ds, 
he  went  on  picket  to  a  phipo  againit  which  the 
Euasians  maintained  a  warm  fire  dnring  the  night ; 
returmng  to  camp  at  Bevftn  in  the  moniing  of  the 


f^^ 
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day,  be  went  in  the  evening  to  guard  the 

r^mnnition  resen'c,  where  he  remained  untU  ten 
jTclock  on  the  ftdlowing  morning ;  at  fonr  o'clock 
i\m,  the  f^jurtii  day,  he  was  sent  in  charge  of 
[working  parly  in  the  left  siege-train ;  after  nine 
ftnr**  ?cr\nce,  he  returned  lo  the  camp  in   the 
frad  t>f  the  night,  saturated  with  wet,  snxd  then 
A  to  tk'hy  liin  rest  until,  in  the  early  morn 
the  tlfih  ilay,  he  had  read  the  burial-service 
over    two    nnfortunates    who    ha^l    iUed    in    the 
^i/nche?*.     Ancjther  officer  in  the  same  raiment 
Dte  proudly  but  nio urn  fully  ol'  his  men  *  *They 
on  to  rhe  trenches  while  tlicy  can  Bcareely 
Wid,  and    take  a   pride    in   never   shirking  or 
sting  thoir  tJuty  on  otliers/     Well  might  he  say ; 
It  IB   very  wearisomo  trying  to  walk  about  in 
D«H  for  twelve  hours  at  a  time  :  indeed  the  young 
nd-H  ciimtot  do  it ;  they  stt  or  lie  down  in  the 
I  cninips,  and  aiv  i-axTied  to  hospital^  where 
t ;  the  old  suldiers  know  their  only  chance 
^Ic^cp  moving  about^  wldcli  they  do  while 
ean  utand/ 


It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples  of  these 
privations  and  sufferings :  llie  above  may  be  taken 
ftjj  representatives  of  all  No  one  can  read  the 
simple  narratives  of  tlie  soldier??  without  becoming 
conscious  tliat  those  winter  months — with  the 
wretched  track- wa.y  from  Balaklava,  the  ciocay 
and  death  of  the  horses  and  mules,  the  kil>onoui 
carrying  of  en|>pljes  up  to  the  canip  by  men 
ft]rea<ly  overworluHl,  the  deficit^ncy  of  foo*!^  tlie 
want  of  means  for  cooking  it,  the  wcatlnr-\v'orn 
tenta  as  dwelling-places,  the  absence  of  stoves  in 
those  tent5^  the  ilin^sy  and  tattered  clothing,  the 
days  on  the  miry  |ilateau  and  the  nights  in  tlie 
still  more  terriide  trenches — were  indeed  months 
of  intense  misery.  And  how  did  the  noble  fellows 
bear  their  privations  '(  From  all  aecomjta^  they 
appear  to  have  dcen\ed  coniplaining  unsold ierly  ; 
they  told  their  sad  tales  in  letters  written  to 
friends  nt  home^  but  in  the  regiment  they  gallantly 
iMire  their  eliare  of  tin*  tremendous  service. 
Officer^j  it  waa  remarked,  complained  and  censored 
much  more  froely  than  their  men  :  the  commander 
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received  so  many  applications  for  leave  of  absence, 
that,  had  they  been  responded  to,  many  of  the 
regiments  would  have  been  left  nearly  unofficcred. 
Whether  ill-health  or  depressing  anxiety  were  the 
cause,  it  appears  from  evidence  on  all  sides,  that 
Lord  llaglan  was  rarely  seen  in  the  camp  from  the 
middle  of  November  until  towards  the  approach 
of  Christmas.  The  troops,  suffering  from  manifold 
afflictions,  would  have  derived  some  comfort  from 
the  daily  visits  of  their  commander,  such  as 
Canrobert  and  Bosquet  were  accustomcSd  to  make 
to  the  various  divisions  of  the  French  array.  He 
could  not,  it  is  true,  have  given  them  an  immediate 
increase  in  their  supplies  of  food  and  clothing, 
of  fuel  and  shelter ;  but  he  could  have  shewn  how 
much  he  sympathised  with  their  sufferings,  and 
could  have  spoken  cheeringly  of  better  days  to  look 
forward  to,  and  of  the  honourable  position  every 
Crimean  soldier  would  occupy  in  the  thoughts  and 
hearts  of  all  in  the  old  country.  This  was  not 
done;  and,  as  a  consequence,  those  who  had  no 
private  means  of  knowing  the  uniform  kindness 
of  disposition  on  the  part  of  their  commander, 
freely  and  indignantly  criticised  his  conduct.  It 
unfortunately  happened,  too,  that  the  staff  did  not 
possess  the  general  confidence  of  the  army;  an 
opinion  widely  prevailed  that  the  staff-officers, 
in  many  instances  unfitted  to  fill  properly  the 
duties  of  their  respective  posts,  did  not  betir  their 
fair  proportion  of  labour  and  hardships ;  while 
they  obtained  an  ample  ratio  in  any  distribution 
of  honours  and  encomiums  arising  from  snccessful 
military  achievements.  These  reproachful  com- 
plainings were  numerous  in  the  letters  of  the 
regimental  officers,  the  majors  and  captains  and 
lieutenants  who  bore  their  share  in  all  the  liard 
duties  of  the  camp  during  the  bitter  winter 
months.  To  what  extent  the  dissatisfaction  was 
justified,  can  only  be  imperfectly  known ;  the  hand 
of  death  struck  poor  Lord  llaglan  ere  the  time 
could  come  for  his.  return  to  England ;  and  many 
explanations  which  probably  he  alone  could  give 
were  buried  with  him  in  the  grave.  The  full 
wcij^ht  of  the  defects  in  the  goverimieutal  organ- 
isation of  the  aiiny  fell  upon  him,  rendering  him, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  soldiers,  responsible  for  privations 
he  was  perhaps  powerless  to  remedy.  It  may  have 
boon  that  many  agonising  hours  were  passed  in 
the  humble  abode  constituting  the  British  head- 
quarters. 

The  want  of  intimate  association,  mentionetl 
in  the  above  paragraph,  between  the  officers  and 
privates  in  the  British  army,  results,  obviously, 
from  the  great  difference  in  social  position.  The 
officei-s  are  mostly  gentlemen  by  birth,  and 
extremely  averse  to  the  admission  among  them 
of  persons  of  lowly  station  ;  whereas  the  privates 
have,  in  most  cases,  sprung  from  a  humble 
grade  in  society.  An  Englishman  becomes  a 
military  officer  because  he  thereby  occupies  a 
status  entitling  him  to  mix  in  good  society  ;  he 
becomes  a  common  soldier  because  he  is  too 
poor  or  too  reckless   to  do  better  for  himself: 


in  neither  case,  except  in  individual  instancei, 
does  he  join  the  army  through  military  enthusiasm. 
The  gulf  between  the  two  classes  is  almost 
impassable :  the  youngest  and  most  inexperienced 
ensign  or  comet,  the  lowest  of  commissioned 
officers,  is  regarded  as  a  '  gentleman ;'  while  the 
most  gallant  and  experienced  sergeant,  who  has 
risen  to  be  a  non-commissioned  officer  through 
his  faithful  and  soldierly  conduct,  is  stiU  no 
'  gentleman  * — a  truth  he  would  probably  be  made 
painfully  to  feel  if  he  attempted  to  mix  with 
the  commissioned  officers.  The  departure  from 
ordinary  usage  made  after  the  battle  of  Inker- 
man  n,  tends,  by  its  exceptional  character,  to 
render  the  rule  all  the  more  obvious;  it  was 
regarded  as  a  special  mark  of  royal  favour  to 
render  a  few  sergeants  eligible  for  commissions 
as  ensigns  and  cornets.*^  So  far  as  regards 
increased  pay,  such  rewards  are  just  and  proper ; 
but  a  mere  royal  order  to  this  eflect  cannot 
remodel  the  social  classification  arisii^  from  other 
causes:  the  sergeant  of  humble  fcimily  and 
imperfect  education  cannot  easily  right  himself 
in  his  new  position  as  one  of  the  commissioned 
officers  of  the  army,  entitled  to  visit  counfy-balls 
and  fashionable  parties,  to  share  in  expensive 
mess-dinners,  and  to  belong  to  a  Pall  Mall  club. 
The  bravery  and  daring  of  soldiers  in  the  field 
are  not  necessarily  affected  by  these  distinctions ; 
the  officer  and  the  private  may  each  figbt  well, 
notwithstanding  the  gulf  that  separates  them ;  it 
is  at  other  hours,  when  no  actual  fighting  is 
required,  that  the  class-distinction  tells  nnfavour- 
ably.  A  comparison  was  drawn  between  the 
English  and  French  armies,  in  the  CtmitUuUann^, 
during  tho  Crimean  winter,  tending  to  illustrate 
the  difi'crent  usages  of  the  two  nations  in  these 
particulars,  t      Without     assenting    to     all    tho 

•  The  War-ofllce  announced,  on  the  6th  of  February  lS.'i5,  that 
ten  promotions  to  curnuteics,  *  >vithout  purchase/  liad  been  made 
In  the  cavalry,  and  thirty  promotionH  to  ensigncles  in  the  infantry. 
All  the  non-comniistfioncd  officers  90  promoted  had  been  sergeant 
und(!r  tfayc  various  grades  of  sergeant,  serfireant-major,  regimental 
sorgcant-mojor,  troop  scrgejint-major,  quartcriiia8t«r-«ergciuit,  tad 
colour-sergeant. 

+  *  The  first  thing  that  would  stril:c  a  spectator  arriving  at  Seb«- 
topol  L)  the  gi'cat  contrast  which  exists  between  the  English  and 
Tronch  armie?.  In  the  former  are  to  be  observed  the  Tcipn  of 
formality  and  the  strict  ob<!crvanec  of  rank  and  of  sncial  position. 
After  the  hour  of  combat,  there  arc  no  longer  any  relations  between 
the  officers  and  the  privates.  Whilst  the  French  officers,  always 
mingled  with  their  men,  constantly  occupy  themselves  with  the 
means  of  supplving  their  wants,  the  Lnglish  olBccra  remain 
inactive,  if  not  indllTercnt;  thi-si  is  the  affair  of  the  government 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  tho  highest  ])ossible  sense  of  hoDoor 
and  of  their  duty,  and  *»  ill  perform  the  most  heroic  actions.  The 
English  soldiers  are  somewhat  of  the  same  stamp  as  their  officers; 
they  fight  admirably,  but  keep  bad  watch,  and  are  not  very  good  toe 
work.  Tlicy  require  to  have  paid  hands  for  this  latter  purpose.  It 
is  an  army  splendid  in  combat,  but  it  is  not  mode  for  nndeipoinffi 
Bufferings.  The  organisation  is  bad,  because  it  is  incomplete,  ana 
because  proper  administrative  services  do  not  cxisL  It  is  shewn 
that  the  French  army,  on  the  contrary,  is  essentially  caleiUated 
to  support  suffering,  and,  consequently,  w.ir  also;  provided  Chiere 
be  contitant  emotions  to  keep  alive  such  excitable  imaglnatiaofc. 
A  kind  of  familiarity  exists  in  the  relations  of  the  officers  with  the 
men,  and  on  the  part  of  tho  superior  officers,  a  kind  sympathy 
which  supports  and  encooragcs.  There  is  a  sort  of  solidarity  m  au 
the  degrees  of  rank  in  the  French  army ;  but  what  appears  t  ' 
striking  in  that  arniv  is  the  ready  aptitnde  of  the  French  t  ^ 
which  is  so  remarkable.  Many  of  tnem,  it  is  said,  ore  d( 
in  education;  bnt  the  presence  of  mind  natural  in  tiie 


replaces  it,  by  transforming  itself  on  the  spot  into  a  practical  1 
which  renders  them  skiKhrin  drawing  the  greatest  posilUe  Mtraa- 
togcs  from  the  roost  different  elements.    It  is  owing  to  this  tkit  •• 
many  men  arc  feond,  who,  after  two  months*  Mrrioe^  make  good 
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-  in  tliis  coropiiriaoij,  there  h  <  ^ 

ruth  tu  rcuik'i'  evident  the  j 

Sit  the  tmfiv'i*i(i|i;«  *jf  oar  troops  were  rtuJoicil 

L>rt*  dismal   hy  th<^   ahsence,   or   at  least   tlie 

iiiEdeiic^f  of  oompAnioaable  sympathy  between 

\  and  meu. 


THB    BICK    AK0     WOUNDED    AT    THE 
CAMP. 

Klit?hi  and  iueideuUJ  mention,  only,  has  been 

I  to  nmde  of  the  treatment  of  the  sick  find 

itnl  Boldiors;  but  it  bec?omea  now  neceiisary 

It  this  matter,  if  tiot  in  detail,  at  least  with 

"decree  of  system  ;  for  the  military  arrange- 

nla  of  the  Brttishj  at  the  close  of  IBM  and  the 

^55^  were  gerioualy  embarrassod  by 

|i  number  of   sick,  occasioned  not 

sjio    ordinary  contingeuciea   of  war, 

111  .istiianafemant  and  imperfect   admini- 

nts.     It  will  be  conveiiient  to 

hospital    proceedings   at   the 

' <MuiK  iiijU  ili^-ii  ui  thuse  at  Scut^i. 

In   tlN>  lini^  mtor?al  of  peace    following  the 

Watcdoo,  the  medical   department  of 

U  amiY  had  b<?eLi  bronght  down  to  a 

itrj  lou   Condition  ;  whatever  extravagance  may 

lye  jirv vailc^i  io  other  depaitmeuts,  tliis  at  kast 

""ifubjcctcd   to    much   paring    and    prunin^^j 

to  an  injudicious  de'^*ee,    Afl  a  natural 

tt«fnr:«?,  when  war  broke  out  iji    I8u4j  the 

department  was  enlorced  to  make  hasty 

omcnht  fur  the  sticconr  of  those  who  might 

or  wounded  in  the  course  of  the  war. 

itaoii  of  the  army  being  the  Black  Sea 

bf  the  Turkish  Empirt^^  huspital  arrange- 

Fit8  were  made  in  some  dtgroe  comformable 

ereto*     Uncertain  at  first  where  best  to  establish 

lie    mlHtary    Init,pitalEi    the    govermueut    »ent 

s  to  M.r  Caliper*,  Bntisli  consul  in  the 

4^  to  make  inqniries ;  be  named  Abydos^ 

jcveraj   other   places   some  of   which   were 

lienOy  adijptcil.    WhiJo  the  army  was  at 

Tory  iniperfcetly  suppHctl  with  mrgc^jns 

ledteincji,  mciisurca  were  taken  to  estahTish 

pital  at  Scutari,  for  the  reception  of  the 

I  who  might  be  wounded  in  the  approachiiig 

ign,    Tbo  Puke  of  Newcastle  as  minister  of 

_  Dd  I>r  Andrew  Smith  ai  chief  of  the  medical 

artment  of  the  arniy,  had  daily  meetings  in 

:jd*jn    during   a    c«jn;^tderabIo    portion   of  the 

kutumn^    to    etuiCLM't   measures    relating    to   the 

4{>ital  aiTangi'ments ;  bat,  as  afterwards  prov^nJ, 

Dr  Smith  lK?came  so  perplexed  by  Ijia  dividod 

xibdity  to   five  or  six:  government  depart- 

Ihat,  not  kiiowing  which  was.  paramouot, 

iriahliig   lo  obey  all,  ho  failed  to   iatiAfy 


any ;  and,  aa  a  neccssfary  result,  the  British 
army  ia  the  U*ytt  remained  iusufliciently  suj^pbed 
and  organ isiMl  in  its  mt^dical  department.  Had 
not  the  snbseii^ucnt  inquiriea  by  tlie  Hebastopol 
Conmiittee  and  the  Crimean  iiummismoneri  been 
nuule  tjublic,  the  disorganisation  of  the  jaervicts 
woald  hnkXQ  been  scarcely  cre4lible,  Br  Smith's 
first  instruct  ions  were  from  the  Horse  Uuanlg^  the 
comiaaiider4U'Chii?l"*£  oflioe,  to  provide  ncceseary 
medicines  fur  an  army  destintnl  to  senricc  in  the 
East;  but  ho  had  no  oontrcd  over  the  slnpping 
gf  the  hospital  lUrniture  and  olothing  for  the  sick, 
no  bill  of  kding,  no  power  of  seoing  that  the 
artielcs  were  actually  shippeil  off:  thia  devolved 
upon  the  Board  of  Ordnance.  Then,  in  relation  to 
Bttch  medjcal  comfbrts  as  mne,  aago,  airuw-root, 
(fcc,  yery  important  to  an  nrmy  in  &  seastm  of 
cholera  aud  dysentery,  Dr  Smith  had  to  apply 
to  the  c»mmandvr-in-chit?f,  who  applied  to  the 
Board  of  Ordnance,  which  applied  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  which  had  been  aecufitomed  iu 
mi|iply  8ucb  comforts;  but  neither  the  minister 
of  war  nor  the  medical  director^  whatever  might 
he  ascertained  l>y  vohmtary  inqniijj  hiul  any  oilicial 
knowledge  whether  these  supplies  wero  ever  sent 
to  the  East.  In  June,  the  meelical  director  issued 
a  memoi^ndura  to  the  surgeons  in  the  army^ 
giving  a  list  of  the  medical  stalF  and  Iho  meilical 
supplic*  sent  out,  and  requesting  that  any 
defleiencies  might  be  reported  to  the  in  specter- 
gen  ersl  of  hoiittitats,  who  would  report  to  tlic 
medical  director.  Alfout  the  time  when  the  news 
of  the  Uattle  of  the  Alma  reached  Engl and^  aeeom- 
jianled  by  painful  narrations  of  the  snfleringB  of 
the  sick  and  wounded,  Dr  Hmith  sent  ic  the 
newspapers  a  list  of  the  fiupptlea  forwarded  since 
February — comprising  a  staff  of  more  than  250 
medical  officet^  an  immense  store  of  medicincftj 
iustmmcntiij  and  hospital  fittings,  750  bearers  or 
stretchers  for  the  conveyance  of  wounded  men^ 
and  60  ambulances  or  wheel- vehicles  for  a  similar 
service.  Besides  the  hospital  supplies,  each  corps 
was  provided  witli  a  regimental  and  with  a  detach- 
ment medicine-chest,  okch.  chest  amply  ftirnished 
with  medictoes  and  sni^cal  materijds,  according 
to  the  regulatiouB  of  tlio  Bcrviee,  and  also  with  a 
bo3v  of  apparatus  fot*  ft^actnrej  and  dislocations. 
The  saj-geon  of  each  corps  had  a  full  set  i*f 
capital  instnimcfits^  the  seinor  assistant  a  portable 
set  J  tJic  surgeon  and  three  ajii^istanta  each  a 
ease  of  poeket-instruments  and  a  case  of  lanci»u* 
Dr  Smith  at  the  san>c  time  stated^  tliat  the 
surgical  BtalTwttli  the  army  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alraa  was  relatively  much  &trt>iigcT  than  that 
with  which  tlie  Duke  of  Welhngton  had  been 
supplied  during  the  Feninsular  war.  Wliatever 
may  have  been  the  detlcicjicies  aftci'wardg  dis* 
covered^  there  am  be  no  doubt  of  the  earnestness 
with  which  Dr  li^mith  entered  upon  his  arrange- 
ments ;  and  it  is  due  to  liim  to  quote  one  passage 
in  his  pubUe  annouueement  above  adverted  to- 
Speaking  of  his  pnedeccsior  in  the  inodical 
directorship.  Sir  James  M^Grig^r^  Dr  Bmith  stated 
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that  Sir  James  made,  ^'heu  '  chief  of  the  medical 
department  of  the  army  iu  the  Peninsula,  repeated 
efforts  to  have  an  ambulance  corps  similar  to  what 
he  saw  in  use  with  the  French,  attached  to  the 
British  force,  but  without  success.  I  feel  it 
imperative  on  me  to  state  this  fact;  and  ftirther 
to  record,  that  the  army  now  in  Turkey,  which 
Her  Majesty's  government  has  permitted  me  to 
supply  in  the  most  liberal  manner  with  everj'- 
thing  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  interests 
of  such  sick  and  wounded  as  may  occur,  has 
actually  been  furnished  with  many  of  the  most 
important  articles  at  the  recommendation  of  iny 
venerated  predecessor,  who,  though  in  the  eighty- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  has  afforded  me,  during 
the  last  four  months,  the  advantage  of  his  fifty- 
eight  years'  experience  in  the  public  service,  and 
so  made  me  feel  more  at  ease  under  the  important 
and  responsible  duties  I  had  to  discharge,  than 
otherwise  I  should  have  done.'  The  medical 
director's  public  statement  was  wound  up  in  the 
following  distinct  and  positive  terms  : — *  Dr  Smith 
is  happy  in  being  able  to  state  confidently,  that 
the  medical  officers  at  Scutari  (he  believes  twenty- 
one  in  number)  have  at  their  command  everything 
necess^y  to  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  soldiers ; 
hence  there  is  no  necessity  whatever  fur  any 
effort  being  made  by  the  public  to  send  out  to 
Constantinople  lint,  old  hnen,  ckc'  Never  did  facts 
afford  a  more  bitter  commentary  on  a  statement 
than  in  this  instance ;  although  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  medical  director  believed  the  army  had 
received  the  supplies  named. 

Of  the  sickness  at  Varna,  and  the  defective 
arrangements  for  its  amelioration,  enough  has 
already  been  said.*  When  the  troops  landed  in 
the  Crimea  in  the  middle  of  September,  it  became 
speedily  evident  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
"State  of  the  hospitals  at  Scutari,  and  whatever 
the  intentions  of  the  medical  director,  the  army 
was  ill  supplied  with  surgeons,  medicines,  comforts, 
and  ambulances.  Cholera  and  fever  had  prostrated 
hundreds  of  men,  and,  as  these  could  not  be  carried 
with  the  army,  they  were  shipped  off  to  Scutari. 
Here  the  miseries  began  at  once :  the  ships  selected 
were  not  hospital-ships ;  and  neither  the  army 
nor  the  navy  could  spare  surgeons  sufficient  in 
number  for  the  required  attendance :  hence  the 
harrowing  accounts  of  the  condition  in  which 
the  poor  fellows  crossed  the  turbulent  Black  Sea, 
too  often  with  nothing  but  bare  boards  under  their 
emaciated  limbs.  After  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
while  the  French  were  quickly  carrying  down 
their  wounded  to  the  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kateha,  the  British  sailors,  i^d  the  bandsmen  of 
the  various  regiments,  were  Ijvboriously  conveying 
the  British  wounded  down  to  the  same  spot  in 
miscellaneous  vehicles  ill  adapted  to  the  service — 
ambulances  being  wanting.  Letters  from  army- 
sui^eoris,  about  that  period,  contained  strongly 
condemnatory  remarks  on  these  matters;  such  as 

*  Chap.  rv.  pp.  93-106. 


the  following  : — '  The  arrangements  for  the  sick 
are  most  awfully  bad :  there  are  no  ambulance- 
vans  (these  having  been  left  at  Varna),  and  the 
poor  fellows  are  stuck  into  crazy  carts,  drawn  by 
bullocks  or  dromedaries,  and  sent  jolting  on  to 
be  thrust  into  transports,  often  without  a  medical 
man.  The  army  is  wretehedly  supplied  with 
drugs,  and  scarcely  a  regiment  has  an  hospital- 
tent  I  cannot  too  much  reprobate  the  authoritiefl 
for  making  the  men  go  without  tents;  no  one 
gets  good  rest,  and  there  is  a  constant  system  of 
worry  kept  up  on  the  march,  &c^  which  altogether 
exhausts  the  men  so  much  that  the  army  is  being 
very  seriously  crippled.  "  England  wins  her  battles, 
but  cares  not  for  the  cost,"  is  a  sentence  than  which 
no  truer,  I  think,  was  ever  spoken ;  and  I  have 
seen  enough  the  last  few  days  to  shew  me  the 
reckless  loss  of  life  there  is  in  the  British  army.' 
When  the  fiank-march  brought  the  troops  to 
Balaklava,  cholera  unhappily  accompanied  them ; 
but  as  the  same  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
conveying  medicines  as  other  stores,  many  men 
sank  through  want  of  the  simplest  nece^aries. 
Hospital-tents  were  established  on  the  plateau; 
and  the  sui^eons  worked  assiduously  in  their  sad 
duties,  curing  disease  first  and  wounds  afterwards, 
so  far  as  their  limited  numbers  and  means  per- 
mitted. In  the  middle  of  October,  Lord  Raghm, 
who  seldom  censured  any  one,  passed  severe 
condemnation  on  certain  medical  officers  who  had 
neglected,  to  provide  hospital  arrangements  for 
the  troops  at  Balaklava;  several  sick  men  htd 
been  sent  down  from  the  camp  to  the  village,  and 
detained  in  the  streets  duiing  several  hours  of 
inclement  weather,  there  being  no  roof  to  cover 
them :  it  was  simply  one  among  many  results 
of  ill- organised  service,  but  it  told  cruelly  against 
the  poor  fellows  who  suffered.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  month,  when  the  battle  of  Balaklava  was 
on  every  one's  lips,  but  before  the  yet  more  terrible 
struggle  at  Inkcrmann  had  occurred,  the  army 
was  thinned  to  the  extent  of  100  men  per  day, 
on  an  average,  by  diarrhoea  and  other  complaints, 
irrespective  of  wounds;  and  these  men,  sent  to 
the  hospital-tents  on  the  bleak  plateau  or  at 
Balaklava,  accumulated  under  the  care  of  sui^geons 
too  few  to  tend  them,  and  ill  supplied  with  medi- 
caments. Not  unfrequently  it  happened  that  the 
medical  authority  at  Balaklava,  wishing  to  send 
off  numerous  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  to  Scutari, 
under  the  reasonable  belief  that  they  would  there 
be  well  cared  for,  would  apply  for  a  ship,  and  would 
meet  with  a  refusal  from  the  harbour-master, 
who  possibly  doubted  how  far  his  authority 
extended  in  this  direction,  and  who  dreaded 
censure  from  the  Admii^alty  if  he  overstepped  the 
limits  of  his  command;  and  thus,  in  tliis  as  in 
all  other  directions,  the  troops  were  the  first  to 
suffer  from  the  miserablo  disorganisation  of  the 
government  departments.  No  fewer  than  3500 
men  were  sent,  shattered  and  stricken  nearly  to 
death,  from  Balaklava  to  Scutari,  between  the 
middle  of  October  and  the  middle  of  November— 
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Yiciitns  of  lUe  first  bornbardineiit,  of  tlie  battle  of 
Bnloklnva,  of  the  twu  battles  vt  Itikenn^iitij  of 
Iht'  Imrricaiie,  ami  of  Uiany  sererc  disortJerB — 
*hewiii^  how  icre^^t  was  the  necessity  for  efficient 
iirrangements  ktv  slupmeiit  in  Bubtklava  Harbour. 

Among  mwiy  cauFts  tending  to  fi^i^'rarate  tbe 
^kness  at  ilio  camp,  wai  tho  fact  that,  ^sh^n 
(he  troops  first  came  to  Balaklavaj  I  hey  fmind 
abumtftucc  of  fruit,  vegefcible:?,  and  hcmej,  which 
they  Rte  so  inju<lidoii^lj  as  to  bring  on  manj 
dkonlers,  diarrhoea  and  diolei*a  e3|>ccially — thus 
Augwienting  the  difficultios  In  wliich  the  surgeon  !i 
wenj  plactstl.  Mr  Woods^  n  newspaper  correspon- 
dent, possessed  a  small  stock  of  rice  at  Bsdaklava  : 
tlie  surgeon H  eagerly  begged  a  little  of  it,  as  they 
Smd  none  to  give  to  Kick  men  who  would  Itave 
1>een  |H>iBOi}cd  by  salt-mcal ;  for  the  medical 
comforta^  nud  even  the  commonest  drup,  were 
•omctimes  ticfidont.  One  fiorgeon,  after  writing 
to  England  concerning  tbo  condition  of  the  jtoor 
in  Tali  da  <jn  the  bare  gi'ound,  the  deflcieney  of 
gs  ant]  of  fresh  meat,  und  of  the  almost  entire 
ee  of  such  hospital  cuinfijrt^  a«  tea  and 
nrrow-root,  adverlud  to  the  dcdight  with  which 
he  had  obtained  a  little  oatmeal  for  tlie  making 
of  gruel  Sir  Woo^ls  states  that  the  marines* 
camp,  on  the  heights  aboTc  llalaklava^  was  for 
some  weoks  attended  by  two  surgeons  only ;  that 
these  Bnrgeon<i,  during  throe  wxehs,  bad  no  drug 
whatever,  except  alum  ;  that,  at  a  tinne  when  300 
men  at  that  spot  were  sick  day  after  day,  pills 
made  of  thi^i  ding  were  I  heir  only  medicament; 
and  that  when,  thrown  almost  into  despair  by 
lliis  want  of  proper  supplies,  they  a[iplied    for 

ore  at  Balaklava,  they  found  either  that  none 
pre^sent,  or  that  no  officer  felt  empowertd  tu 

nc  ^vLat  might  have  ariiv  ed— -so  great  waj  the 
ancertjiinty  at  that  deplorable  [*lace  conceniing 
tlio  relative  liability  of  different  offieials.  If  tho 
daily  laUjui's  of  the  two  surgeons  at  the  mariues* 
ftttnpf  towards  the  close  of  October,  were  at  all 
uquidleil  by  those  of  the  other  sUrgeonsi,  the 
iituatioii  ma^t  indeed  have  been  oncrons ;  they 
Vi&tttd  each  day  the  men  stationed  at  the  respee- 
live  batteries,  wailing  through  the  mire  along 
a  distance  of  three  milea ;  then  descended  to 
"lara,  to  pietiAro  the  simple  medicunients 
rirdiiiposal ;  and  then  returned  to  their  huts* 
lifter  iin  cxhauisiting  labour  of  ten  hours,  tu  hold 
ihcoiselvejs  in  reatltnesa  fur  any  sudden  call  for 
exertion  dut  ing  the  night. 

The  camp  was  not  ^\ithout  ambulances  at 
thi*  time ;  but,  Its  the  hon^es  belonging  thereto 
nbnrvd  the  fate  of  the  commbsariat  and  cavalry 
hotiie^  dying  through  Imnger  and  fatigue,  the 
ambulance*  l>ecame  nearly  useless :  hence,  ua  the 
means  were  wanting  for  conveying  the  sick  down 
to  EaJaklnva,  the  eanip-hosintal^  became  crowded 
to  repJetion.  At  tho  cun [men cement  of  the  w^ar, 
a  Dew  experiment  tiacl  been  tried  for  the  fii^t 
tiiac— that  of  cm  ploy  mg  a  number  of  Chelnea 
ItejiBJonei's  to  serve  as  an  ambulance  corpB  and 
to  attend  on  the  sick :  the  attempt  utterly  lltiled, 
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for  the  old  men  requircil  to  l>e  nursed  mther 
than  to  nui'se  others  ;  and,  as  iii  consequence,  they 
died  otf  rapidly  at  Gallipoli  and  Varna.  At  tli© 
cam])  outside  Sebastopol,  Lord  Raglan  had  no 
such  aidf  if  aid  it  would  have  been  ;  and  hud 
not  Geneml  Caurobert  offered  the  use  of  somo 
of  the  French  litter-mules,  the  sick  would 
have  infested  the  whole  British  camp.  Even  with 
this  aeeominodationj  the  poor  men  were  carried 
dowTi  mx  or  eight  miles  to  Balaklava,  witli 
notliing  but  a  blanket  to  shield  them  from  wund^ 
mhi,  or  s^owj  during  a  journey  occupying  the 
mulca  two  or  three  hours  along  the  miserable 
track-way.  Even  in  the  first  week  of  January, 
by  whidi  time  many  eflbrts  had  lieen  made  in 
England  to  remedy  the  defecls^  a  sui'geon  at  the 
camp  wrrtte  thust  *I  often  look  back  at  I  he 
miseiy  and  wrctehedne^a  I  have  witncssetl  in 
England  in  my  attendanee  on  the  sick  poor ;  but, 
on  comparing  these  with  my  present  everyday 
experience^  their  condition  was  Elyi^ium  itself;  for 
wlien  I  tell  you  tiiat  the  siek  in  tliis  place  have 
no  other  couch  than  the  hare  ground,  itself 
saturated  with  wet,  and  a  dripping  canvas  oidy 
between  themselves  and  the  clouds,  vou  will 
perfectly  comprehend  that  the  veriest  hovel  would 
be  a  palace  in  comparifion,  so  that  it  were  provided 
with  ibo  ordinal^  defence  of  either  mud  or  stone 
walk,  and  with  thatch  for  its  roof.  We  do  all 
in  our  power  to  ,seud  awny  the  sick  IVom  the 
camp  on  board  ship  as  speedily  as  possible,  yet 
— mai'k  tho  difficulty — there  arc  no  means  of 
Irans^port,  or  rather,  I  fihould  say,  that  tho  means 
we  have  at  otu'  disposal  are  tolally  inadeijuate 
to  the  emergency.  It  is  true  that  our  ambulances 
are  on  the  ground,  where  they  are  likely  to  remain, 
for  £iU  their  muleis  are  either  dead  or  u^eles^,  aud 
the  only  means  at  our  command  is  a  Flanders 
wagon,  whicli  goes  to  Balaklava  daily  for  fi>i"age. 
Uan  you  iancy  a  poor  fellow,  who  may  be  struck 
down  from  disease  of  a  moat  prostrating  ciiarocier, 
being  eltJier  jolted  along  in  a  wagon  without 
sprinp  or  covering,  or  placed  across  a  horse,  for 
three  hour's,  eacposetl  to  an  atmosphere  which 
may  be  manj*  degrees  below  the  freesting- point  1 
Far  better  would  it  Ihj  to  let  the  poor  invalid 
remain,  in  even  his  ec»mfortless  tent,  than  to 
subject  him  to  such  torture.*  There  were  daVB 
on  which  Wi)  or  SOO  hapless  men  would  L>e 
thus  transjioi'ted,  many  becoming  stiffened  corjisen 
ere  the  village  was  attained.  At  Balaklava,  a 
building  which  hfid  Ijeen  the  government  village- 
school  was  eonvertetl  into  an  hospital ;  and  two 
or  three  vessels  in  the  harbt>ur  were  fitted  up  as 
hospital-ships ;  but  the  arrivals,  m  mentioned  in 
a  former  t^avagi'aph,  were  sometimes  too  nume- 
rous fur  tho  accommodation.  If  an  immediate 
voyage  to  the  Scutari  hoHpitals  were  determine<l 
on,  there  were  no  whips  available  but  the  tranct- 
porta  J  and  these,  even  if  ready  to  depart,  wen^ 
in  most  instances  unprovided  witit  requisite 
accommodation  for  sick  and  wounded  men.  In 
too  many  cases,  the  soldiei's  wei'o  kid  in  row«, 
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on  tho  bare  deck,  with  no  bedding  or  covering 
save  their  blankets ;  and  the  vessel,  putting  to 
sea  with  a  few  overworked  surgeons  and  a  scanty 
store  of  medicines,  would  lose  a  fearful  proportion 
of  her  mournful  burden  before  reaching  the 
Bosphorus.  There  was  the  same  deficiency  in 
medical  as  in  all  other  departmental  arrangements. 
When  an  officer  of  the  light  division,  writing 
from  the  camp  at  tho  close  of  the  year,  said : 
'There  is  nothing  to  eat,  nothing  to  drink,  no 
commissariat,  no  medicine,  no  clothes,  no  manage- 
ment, nothing  abundant  but  cholera ; '  and  when 
another,  writing  from  Balaklava  about  the  same 
time,  concerning  cargoes  in  ships  there  anchored, 
said:  'Nobody  knows  wliat  they  are,  nobody 
knows  where  they  are,  nobody  knows  how  to 
get  them,  nobody  knows  to  whom  to  give  tliem, 
nobody  knows  anything  about  anything  that  he 
ought  to  know,  and  no  one  gets  anything' — 
they  depicted  the  utter  desolation  resulting  from 
disorder,  not  the  less  truly  ftom  the  ludicrous 
exaggeration  of  language  sometimes  used. 

These  distressing  truths,  though  discredited  by 
the  English  government  when  first  announced, 
became  amply  confirmed  on  further  inquiry. 
Dr  Smith  fully  believed  that  surgeons  and  medical 
appliances  had  been  sent  out  from  England  in 
sufficient  number ;  the  English  government  equally 
believed  the  declaration  made  on  this  head ;  but 
neither  the  one  nor  tho  other  had  taken  due 
account  of  the  disturbing  influence  of  departmental 
anarchy — popularly  personified  as  'routine'  and 
'  red  tape.*  A  surgeon  of  the  C3d  regiment,  examined 
by  the  Sebastopol  Committee,  stated  that  in  the 
first  instance  there  were  no  regulations  whatever 
for  the  removal  of  the  sick  from  the  camp  to 
Balaklava,  and  that  even  when  such  rules  were 
laid  down,  they  became  at  once  cumbrous  and 
unmanageable.  Being  himself  ill,  this  witness 
had  been  recommended  by  his  superior  medical 
officer  to  go  for  a  time  to  Balaklava,  and  had 
obtained  from  him  a  properly  signed  recom- 
mendation to  that  effect;  this  recommendation 
required  to  be  counter-signed  by  the  quarter- 
master-general, then  by  the  colonel  of  the 
regiment,  then  by  the  general  of  the  division, 
and,  finally,  by  the  adjutant-general ;  but  while 
undergoing  this  complex  process  it  was  lost,  for  tho 
person  in  whose  behalf  it  was  drawTi  up  never  saw 
it  again.  The  paper  had  been  six  days  travelling 
about  the  camp,  under  the  curse  of  formalism: 
during  which  time  the  sick  surgeon  was  enforced 
to  bear  his  sickness  as  best  he  might. 

Considering  the  vast  and  costly  organisation  of 
the  British  government,  it  might  appear  scarcely 
credible  that  such  -deplorable  scenes  could  have 
occurred  in  connection  with  the  Crimean  army; 
but  a  striking  confirmation,  not  only  of  the  possi- 
bility but  of  the  probability,  was  supplied  on  the 
British  shores  themselves.  At  the  very  time  when 
national  indignation  was  aroused  by  the  accounts 
from  tho  Crimea,  and  when  wonderful  efforts  were 
being  made  to  contribute  towards  the  comfort  of 


the  army,  there  were  scenes  at  Portsmouth  litUe 
less  distressing  than  those  in  the  Crimea.  Shortly 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  the  Hmala^a  arrived 
at  that  port,  bringing  a  large  number  of  wounded 
soldiers.  After  waiting  twenty-four  hours  in  the 
harbour,  the  steamer  was  allowed  to  approach  the 
jetty,  and  land  her  cargo.  But  what  a  landing  \ 
Although  in  the  greatest  of  England's  arsenals, 
and  surrounded  by  naval  and  military  estaUish- 
ments,  there  were  no  ambulances  brought  down  to 
the  beach,  no  one  to  superintend  the  landing,  oo 
one  willing  to  bear  the  responsibility.  Omnibvises 
at  length  appeared,  and  the  inhabitants  and  the 
militia  offered  aid,  by  which  means  the  poor  inva- 
lids— eyeless,  armless,  footless,  shot,  sabred,  and 
bayoneted  in  various  ways — ^were  at  length  con- 
veyed to  the  hospitals.  The  comments  made  on 
this  day's  proceedings  were  bitter  and  humiliating. 
'Everybody  knows,'  said  one  influential  Jooma], 
'  that  Portsmouth  swarms  with  officials,  naval  and 
military,  and  that  if  the  Queen  had  been  landing 
from  Osborne,  instead  of  our  helpless  and  crippled 
soldiers  from  the  Crimea,  there  would  not  have 
been  wanted  one  of  the  tale  to  swell  tho  unmeaning 
pomp  and  idle  ceremony.  We  should  have  had 
the  admiral-superintendent,  the  port-admiral,  the 
lieutenant-governor,  and  a  host  of  other  oflidals 
whose  titles  it  is  not  worth  now  recording,  as 
none  of  them  could  find  time  to  att^id  to  this 
ordinary  duty  of  hospitality  and  humanity,  or  to 
see  that  the  noble  freight  of  the  Himalaya  was 
received  with  all  honour,  all  gratitude,  and  all 
tenderness.'  The  language  here  used  is  perhaps 
unjust  as  concerns  the  officers  individually :  they 
were  no  less  humane  than  other  men  ;  but  official 
formalism  cramped  them  as  it  cramped  all  others, 
by  its  inelasticity,  its  unfitness  to  bend  to  aoy 
sudden  or  unusual  exigencies.  The  storm  of 
indignation  aroused  by  this  occurrence  induced 
an  immediate  attention  to  the  matter  by  the 
heads  of  all  the  government  departments;  inso- 
much that,  when  the  Candia  brought  nearly  200 
sick  soldiers  to  Portsmouth  a  week  afterwards, 
abundant  arrangements  were  made  for  their  recep- 
tion, both  by  the  mihtary  and  naval  authorities. 

The  analogy  thus  furnished  by  Portsmouth  will 
be  useful  as  an  illustration,  especially  if  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  there  were  no  such  facilities  at 
Balaklava  for  immediate  improvement  in  the 
arrangements. 


THE    SICK     AND     WOUNDED     AT 
SCUTARI. 

Were  it  merely  for  the  sake  of  depicting  the 
unmerited  sufferings  of  the  noble  troops  struck 
down  by  wounds  or  disease  in  the  Crimea,  any 
fiirther  details  on  this  painful  matter  might  wdl 
be  spared ;  but.  the  hospitals  at  Scutari  formed 
the  subject  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  episodes 
in  the  history  of  the  war— an  episode  deve]<^ 
ing  somo  of  the  noblest  qualities  that  adorn 
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When  J  in  future  years,  thifi  war  f^ball 

1  li;ick  upon,  apart  t\xm\  the    politiciil 

o»t«   that    g&vo   ft   origin,    the    TiiitioEnl    and 

iiiividiml  ftttcmpts  to  relieve  suffering  atid  ^ftcn 

mbcrj,  liuth  at   Kaitfiri  and  at  the  catnp,  will 

tftmntl   Cftit  if]   brktiter   colours   than   luty  other 

i&dileiita    tX)nnt^ck*d    llii^rt^vith — ^?xce[itinpfj    per- 

hafw,    Ibo   !ftol*iicrly  quahties   of   the   men   who 

won    Alma,   BiUnklava^  and  Inkerjiianti,  despite 

'       '  inings  of  their  commanders  and  their 

i,     lu  a  n^condarj  aspect,  this  episode 

u-traf«  f:(rcib]y  the  disordered   state  into 

fho  udniiiiiiftrative  machinery  of  a  great 

uiitry  May  ho  brought — by  iDJudicions  economy 

srriTiP    departments,    coiipied    with     reckless 

e  '    in    others;    by    favcfurlUsm    in    the 

*].  i  of  oftkes;  l>y  thy  mst  tliat  gradaally 

^   on   machinery,   whether   moral    or 

n;-  out  of  use  ;  and  hy  tlio  slowness  in 

of  a  constitutional  government, 

s  of  many,  tiistoad  of  the  despotic 

will  of  one.  eutistitutc  the  domin^mt  power. 

Bcutari,  the  scene  of  Ihe  preacut  sect  ion,  was 

:iently  noticed  in   a   forniei'   page,*  to  ailbrd 

idea  of  it  A  position  ub  a  eoniponont   part  of 

tht!  Turkish   capital,  sieparatcd  fi*om    the  rest  by 

j,.,r,w     When   it  bad  been  determined, 

j>f  the  enhan,  to  establiJ+h  a  British 

II '-I'jlhI    at  Scntari,    a    portion   of  tlie 

ks  WA»  sMJt  aside  for  tbJs  purpose.    So  im- 

yCM    this   building,   that  one  side  of  the 

inru  and  half  of  another  could  affbrtl  accom- 

idtttion    for  3r>0<l  invalids^  besides  700  in  the 

rkiuh  hospital  attacbed  to  the  biirfaekB.    If  the 

liad  beoo  siniilaHy  appropriiitcd^ 

.  cciTcd  («(>00  ^ick  men  ;  and^  being 

ott  a  liciglit,  it  was  bealtliily  situated, 

(V>nshrnt!i]oplo  and  Scutari  became  icenes  of 
it  immediately  after  the  landing 
rny  in  the  Crimea:  vietorics  were 
nd  dcatb  were  apprehended  i 
iiioplc  pr*>parcd  to  welcome 
iiud  prepared  for  the  reception 
men  wbu  might  be  struck  down 
t\    It  waa  kiiown  that  an  advance 

-  -    - -id  l>ccn  made,  Imt  an  interval  of 

Itoo  dayi  followed  without  news — days  of  intense 
^tivir^ty.     At  Icngtb,  oti   the   23d  of  September, 
davj    after   tlie  battle  of  the   Alma,   the 
cb  steamer  Or^noqm  appeared,  decked  with 
to   announce  a  victory,  the   hasty  Karror^ 
c  of  which  was  soon  noised  abroad.     Then, 
<m  tlie  tiffxt  day,  the  mournful  consequences  of 
'     followed— tbo  AndrJt  Bteainer  brought 
J  Wounded,  the   Vukan  30O,  the  Simoom 
burden  ;    and    other    i^bips    speedily 
I  th«  Tinnibi;^r.    It  waa  at  this  time  the 
t  Tlie  numbers  preTiously 

b  !'l  Fort,  sick  though  n^>t 

iTwiiii  li  tho  arrange- 

mont-.  I  mamagtiment : 


now,  however,  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
KUi^eons  became  at  once  feovereJj  (axed.  The 
horrors  of  the  shipment  and  Tojngo  hfwl  hitherto 
been  greater  than  those  of  the  Scutari  Hospital  | 
it  was  not  until  afterwards  tlmt  the  worst  days 
of  the  hoapital  arrived.  Jn  Kalamita  Bay,  off 
Old  Fort,  the  Pick  hod  been  carrie*!  on  board 
the  Kati^rnxfO  in  iRiich  large  numbenii,  that  the 
captain  feared  for  the  safety  of  hi?!  ship ;  and 
the  poor  creatures  were  tnuisforred  by  bundrcti?* 
into  another  vesael,  the  Dunhar,  d^JubliIlg  thus 
their  amount  of  8ui!lninj^,  This  was  one  of  the 
incidental  which  roused  ihe  surprm  and  indignation 
of  the  pubhc  at  the  UlaiTanged  proceedingB  of 
the  4:uethcal  department.  One  of  tbo  miserable 
results  of  these  disasters  wai,  that  charges  were 
brtfitfjfbt  3^gain!=t  medical  ofhcer^  for  evils  they  were 
]y  10  remedy,     Thuti,  a  Ctjnkantinopolitjin 

v  ,  n  t  0  f  one  of  the  n o w  spa j  hm  8,  de scri  bi  n  g 

the  firri^al  of  the  Vidmn  witli  a  cargo  of  unfor- 
tunates»  repre=!cnfcfl  tlu*  treatment  a^  having  been 
*  worthy  only  ol  r  of  Dahomey  :'  a^^seiting 

that,  on  l>oard»  i  i  i  A  had  seized  the  iUrgcous 

by  their  skirts  as  tbej  picked  tbcir  way  iJirongh 
the  heaps  of  dying  and  dead,  but  that  the  surgeons 
shook  Hicru  off;  tbat  Jiumbera  arrii^ad  at  iSculari 
withuut  having  been  touched  by  »  surgeon  on 
board  ;  and  hence  their  wounds  were  stijf  and 
the  11*  strength  exhausted  when  th^y  knded.  After 
several  weeks,  <li*ring  which  this  statement  liad 
been  working  its  unfavourable  resultJi,  tlie  cliicf 
surgeon  of  the  Vulcan  wrote  to  give  a  positive 
contradiction  thereto:  asserting  that  he  and  three 
aieMi^tant-iJurgcoiii)  wronght  laboriously  durirjg  the 
whole  time  of  the  voyage ;  that  every  wounded  mau 
had  been  attended  to  before  ihc  ve^i^el  f  tailed  ; 
tlmt,  notwilhManding  tlie  desperate  nature  of  many 
of  the  wounds,  only  two  meu  died  on  buard ;  and 
ttiat  tlie  surgeons  themselves,  as  well  as  the  otBcers 
and  crew  of  the  ship,  did  all  tlwit  human  means 
could  effect,  under  the  circumstajices,  to  alleviato 
the  suiFerings  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  If  thi« 
were  true,  tht.'n  might  the  feelings  of  a  conscien- 
tious man  be  indeed  hurt  by  such  accusations :  it 
might  all  be  true,  and  jet  lc*ive  to  the  new  spaper 
correspondent  abundant  caiu-e  for  animadvertiou  j 
for  if  Uh.>  sick  men  were  ihruat  by  the  anthorilies 
at  Balaklava  into  a  ship  ill  provided  w4th  sui'geonsi, 
beds,  and  medicines,  no  pei'sanal  exertion.?  on  the 
part  of  tbo  surgeons  could  save  the  invaUds  from 
great  pnvation.  Herein  was  ft-equent  injustice 
rendered  to  the  working-iurgcona  connected  with 
the  army. 

*0  Avar,  war,  how  doet  thou  in  thy  ntinr 
hitternesti  of  trial  cnxm  onr  raoe  I  bowing  penaltien 
and  pain«  broadca«it  over  our  living  soiil 
up  more  of  poverty  on  the  very  poor,  di 
widow  in  her  bore*iVoiwent^  making  her  cialUhsd  ; 
casting  on  thera  who  otdy  in  hope  arc  wives 
piujp  as  bittiT  as  those  (A'  thou  begettcjit 

orphans;  in  the  Tory  w  ■  of  diy  cruelty 

seekest  victims  from  every  utbot  class;  reckless  of 
all  sodal  tlistinction*  levelling  all  to  on<*  condition 
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—that  of  the  h^art-brfikeii  and  desolatt* :  wen 
crowd  thy  triunipljs  with  1aurel~rhe  cypress  of 
tli*>  cemtttcry,  the  yew  of  the  villagis  church-ynrd, 
these  are  the  real  oiiihlenisii  af  tJij  aeeurseti 
work.'  ■* 

Thus  wrate  ^le  Rev,  £?.  G,  (Ishonie,  one  anioug 
many  EnghBhmeii  ^ho^ — tlotibting  whether  it  were 
possible  that  such  miAerjes  could  hnvo  beset  the 
Crimeat}  army  as  were  fi^jm  titne  to  time  coin* 
mimicnted  to  the  jmblic  jciurnals^ resolved  lo  test 
the  verity  of  tUestiitements  by  |>ersoiml  observation. 
He  went  out  to  visi^  not  llie  troops  at  the  eatup, 


but  the  sick  and  w*o«iidcd  at  the  s  ig^ 

hear  which  he  took  up  his  residi  ^  th 

of  NoTeiiiljer  until  the  approach  *A  Chnntiai^. 
niftdly  did  two  of  the  Eri^h^h  ministers,  the  Kur! 
of  Ckrendon  and  Me  Sidney  HerhtTt,  tiiford  hrm 
facilitit^B  for  his  visit,  Groiw  as  wan  the  miiima- 
nagcrneiit  nomcwhore,  no  rrtlcctiug  jicrsou  c«nild 
coantenariee  the  charj^es  of  dtlibcnite  muni'.  .j?h? 
neglect  hastily  biMjught  againtt  ljit*i*e  an! 
leading  statesmen:  nunc  would  mc'r*'  ^ 
liave  re-ordi?reil  and  nn  pro  red  tiic  riek  na 

of  departmental  gi>vernment ;  bat,  uu        ,  ,     \\\ 


Bamusk  Qotpital,  icQttitl 


siicli  ameliorations  ean  ill  he  effeeted  in  the  tnid&i 
of  the  cahmiities  that  suggest  them. 

Mr  OsboraeB  picture  of  the  dread  teiTors  of  war 
aro&c,  not  merely  from  the  eight  of  wounds  ^nd 
death,  hut  also  ftom  the  terrible  augmentation 
of  iuffering  caused  by  defective  arrangements, 
The  hospital  noticetl  in  a  late  paragraph  was  the 
first  establi&l led  for  the  use  of  the  Britis^h  foreei^ 
but  towards  Christma^^  the  number  hail  increased 
to  five — the  General  Hospital,  the  Barraek  riospitaJ, 
two  Floating  Hospitals,  and  a  Naval  Hospital 
The  General  Hospital,  near  tlie  cemetery  wherein 
the  poor  soldiers  were  day  by  day  buried,  was  a 
large  building  enclosing  a  square  court ;  each  Hoor 
or  story  had  a  corridor  or  passage,  bounded  on 
either  side  by  the  l>ed4j  of  the  paticuts,  witli,  at 
intervals^  doors  openiuEr  into  large  rf-fotns  or  wards* 
When  the  building  had  been  brought  into  some 
kind  of  orderly  armngcment,  the  corridor's  were 
occupied  by  the  beds  of  the  siek  and  wounded 

•  BeiUmi  and  it»  S&^iai§t  p.  U, 


private  soldiers ;  while  the  wards  were  appropri- 
ated to  the  officers,  or  fitted  up  as  dispensaries,  ^c, 
The  corridors  and  warda^  a1tht>u|rh  lofty,  were  im 
dciiBoly  occupied  by  miserable  invalids  to  render 
effieient  veutdatiori  possible,  even  had  the  whob 
been  well  organised.  The  Barrack  Huspijal,  half  a 
mile  distant  from  tlie  former,  was  simil  «i  i»»  ^-»m^ 
Imt  much  lai^er   in   dimensions.     Bh^  «' 

Christmas,  there  were  nearly  imo  i^ —  ...-.  tt 
hul/  e/  hds  in  thii  building  alone,  the  average 
iuterval  lielween  the  i>e^1s  hmig  no  more  tlian 
thirty  inches  ;  t!io  corridors  were  thus  vsu^t  laucsL 
densely  paekcd  with  sick  and  wounded  j  aua 
the  virariis  abo  became  unieh  more  eompleloly 
filieil  than  thn*io  in  the  Oeneml  Hoi^piul  The 
two  Floating  Hospitals  were  nt  the  OohU'ii  }h^v% 
on  the  Stamhoul  side  of  the  Bosphonts  :  they 
were,  one  an  old  Turkii^h  hulk  and  Ihe  olltifr 
a  transport,  hastily  and  in*perfcdly  t^  u 

hospitals.     The  Naral  Hospital  wa,s  u  i, 

twelve  mil ci?  up  the  Bosphorus  :  *i'  !l 

managed  J  and  ade<juate  to   the  i  iJ 
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C'  I  iveli*  limited  rrtimbcr  of  seamen  rcquiriDg 

i^  lodalMju,     Tliis  liosspital  was  tiiidcr  Uie 

ujj^h&puiLd  cgutrol  of  the  navy  ;  it  was  established 
cwiy  it)  tlie  yiVA\\  and  c^xhibitcil  nono  of  tkoao 
Immiliating  di^^^/istei?  sfj  disgnicofiil  hi  the  mUitarj 
|ic»s|iiUi]>\  Later  iu  the  wtutcr,  were  cstabUahed 
ati  h«j&int;d  for  Russifm  wouiidoJ  pmcincrs  at 
KuluH^  on  tl*<;  Blj^jOiovus,  and  ajiolhrr  Ibr  eoii- 
TAlcs-ccnts  at  Abydf^s,  on  the  Daiiianellcs ;  but^  as 
l>oth  of  lbe*tj  drew  their  suppliea  from  Scutari, 
tlifj  uiittira!ly  nhared  the  irrt'^ularities  observable 
'^t  that  place.  Further  ho^pitiil  room  being 
rninirc<l,  and  the  localities  of  Itliode^,  Mannora^ 
Wid  f^inope  having  been  fuund  fur  various  reasons 
incon  veni<?nt,  an  hospital  was  e^tablisbctl  at  SmyruR, 
under  a  civilian  medical  hody^  but  a  military  com- 
mandant The  two  ho^itals  at  Scutari,  however 
— IWrnck  and  (Jeneral^were  those  to  wliick  the 
groaltjst  importance  attached  during  tlie  winter. 

That  (he  prostrate  troops  sufl'ered  intensely  on 
ihipbtMinl  IK  beyond  all  dispute :  this  fact  wns 
mentioned  in  tlie  Inst  section  j  but  thoiso  only 
^ffh^^  saw  the  men  arrlYe  at  Bcntari  knew  the 
full  extent  of  the  horrors,  the  full  muasuro  of 
the  tltsgracc  tbcrcl^  brought  Upon  the  nation. 
The  poor  sLritkeii  eoldici^j  with  ficsh-gaping 
wounds  anil  amputated  ntumpst  were  too  often 
pflcked  side  by  iide  on  or  bctv^  een  the  decks j  with 
DO  bvd,  fmtl  sometimes  no  blanket  under  them. 
Snrgcous  nnd  medic ines  being  alilie  dcfiiMtnt^ 
tUa  invalids  wer©  attend bI,  piTchance^  by  eight 
t*r  (en  EoUberi  aomewhat  less  invalided  than  the 
rest,  but  uiieipial  to  the  deplorable  task  conniiittetl 
to  them*  111  many  eases^  the  ships  cont^iining  these 
hapless  burdens  were  proviiled  with  no  f4lier 
rations  than  the  salt-meat  u^uaHy  allotted  to 
hojiltliy  seamen  ;  itisumucli  that,  if  the  invalids 
could  not  take  this  food,  they  receivod  barely  any 
«n«tciiiincc :  the  water,  ti>o,  was  often  stored  iu 
pla^>c^  so  difficult  uf  accesi  as  to  be,  in  the  existing 
cir '* r '1-1  "ices,  beyt>nd  reach.  In  one  ship^  the 
the  M'ounded  soldiers  w  ould  liave  died 
^ijiii  lit -K  Lit  on  iHpard,  had  not  aid  been  affoT^ed 
by  an  hivahiled  colon*:?!  who  was  present,  the 
ttUors  of  the  ship^  and  some  soldier??'  wives^the 
* lulhorilic*^'  whoever  they  may  have  bocnj  having 
d'  "     1  the  ship  from  Balaklava  almost  whidly 

?i  I    with    stores.      The    nveiTige  -time   of 

t'  from  port  to  port,  Balaklava  to  Scutari, 

v..  live  days:   but  the  interval   bet s* ecu 

Uiij  4*  ta,U  embarkation  and  the  disembarkation 
pfCct)  extended  to  seven,  ten,  twelve,  or  even 
fourteeu  day,* ;  amounting  in  one  instance  to 
itjftrt^  fhntt  three  weeks,  ownig  to  llie  deplorable 
c  II  the  two  harbours.    The  M^dn^ty  ti*aiis< 

|»  ■  !jiT  melnneh<ily  freight  on  Ijoard  a1>out 

IWBuiy  diiyjt ;  and  when  at  lengtii  the  time  seenu'd 
t©  have  arrived  for  the  disembarkation,  it  wasi 
fk»und  that  all  the  boats  had  been  appro] niated 
to  ilic  shipment  uf  troops  fur  the  Crimea:  the 
day  waa  thu*  loHt,  nnd  the  next  three  da^i  beiug 
iUtnny,  Ihe  |*oor  wounded  ercatures  were  uuees- 
ituilj  dotaiDGct  m\  chipboard,  within  a  quartor  of 


a  mile  of  the  landing-place  at  Scutari,  Even  the 
Weil  manageti  Kaval  lloj^pital,  at  Therapia»  eould 
not  wholly  escape  the  consetjuenees  of  the  woful 
anarchy  among  the  authorities.  A  transport-ship 
on  one  occasion  brought  fmrn  Balaklava  a  number 
of  aick  soldiers,  together  with  a  few  marines 
whu  ha<l  btcn  serving  ashore ;  they  were  not 
lauded  at  Therapia,  because  soldiers  eould  not 
be  admitted  into  a  naval  hospital  j  proceeding 
to  Scutari,  the  marines  were  not  landed,  because, 
being  sea- sold ier?^,  tliey  could  not  be  lulmittcd  into 
a  military  hospital ;  and  thus^  after  bearing  tire 
roufifh  waves  of  Iho  Bospboms  daring  many 
days,  the  poor  wounded  inarines  were  nt  length 
receive<l  iu  the  Naval  llospitah  Even  after  seven 
weeks*  experience,  from  the  battle  of  Alma  to 
that  of  Inkermann^  the  distracted  and  distraeting 
authorities  had  failed  to  bring  tho  transport 
system  into  working-order;  tlio  sufterers  in  the 
last-named  wonderful  action  were,  in  too  many 
instances^  plaee^l  on  shiplioard  with  scarcely  any 
surgeons,  medicines,  fresh  fix»d,  medical  comfuiij, 
bedding^  or  change  of  clothing  ;  means  for  pi^eaerv- 
ing  elean linens  and  order  were  uUej*ly  wanting ; 
and  the  few  pa&sengers  whr»  occasionuUy  came  by 
those  ships  described  the  horrors;  of  tlic  seeiie 
between  deck's  as  rivalling  tho.^o  of  the  slave-ships 
engaged  in  tho  voyage  from  Africa  to  America, 

Lot  us  snpjit>{3e  a  shi^Hload  of  unfortunates  to 
have  arrived  in  the  Bosphorus,  after  one  of  thoso 
tedious  voyages  :  what  Avas  the  next  ordeal 
to  which  they  were  ^oljected  ?  The  Ban'ack 
Hospital,  the  nearest  to  the  beach,  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  tho  latiding-place ; 
the  Sf>-called  pier  was  a  misei*able  structure^  i[uito 
inadciinate  to  the  services  required ;  and  yet  none 
of  the  *  authorities '  knew  who  might  venture  to 
improve  or  replace  it — so  great  was  the  otficitU 
terrorism  that  deterred  nny  subordinate  inrnx 
attempting  aught  that  might  possibly  be  deemed 
a  departure  from  strict  routine,  A  mournful  sight 
did  this  landing-jdace  often  present.  The  hospital- 
attendants  would  carry  mattresses  down  to  tho 
beach  ;  they  would  hft  the  pf*or  fellows  thereon, 
aud  slowly  bear  them  up  to  tlie  hoi^pjtal ;  all  who 
had  strength  enough  rendering  aid  to  thoir  weaker 
companions,  8ome»  wounded  shghtly^  with  arm 
in  a  r>ling  or  leg  batidaged,  would  creep  up  on 
foot,  sn  [sported  by  a  helpmafe  :  other?,  with  traces 
of  deatli  too  surely  markcil  on  Ifieir  pallid 
features^  would  re«]uirc  the  most  scflulous  eare  in 
moving,  Oetaatoually  might  be  seen  a  Catholic 
priest,  walking  among  them,  and  offering  his 
spiritual  aid  iind  eoiisolation  to  those — always  a 
lafge  numl>er  in  the  English  arm^*- — who  belonged 
to  his  ehurcb»  Considering  that  the  wounded  had 
beeti  brought  four  miles  from  ihe  field  of  AhnA 
to  tliO  ships,  then  40n  miles  across  the  sea,  and 
then  uphill  to  the  liosjtttjds,  and  all  under  gr«At 
privations,  it  may  easily  be  credited  that  many 
died  fluring  this  last  land-journey.  Ambulances 
were  of  course  out  of  the  question  at  such  a  place  \ 
but  if  they  had  been  provided  in  the  Crimea^  the 
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sufferings  of  the  poor  follows  would  have  been 
much  lessened.  Dr  Andrew  Smith,  in  the  memo- 
randum before  adverted  to,  described  minutely 
the  ambulances  he  had  provided,  and  which 
apparently  he  fully  believed  had  been  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  Lord  Raglan.*  Frequent  experiments 
Were  made  during  the  year  at  Woolwich,  to  devise 
improvements  in  the  ambulances  and  stretchers ; 
but,  when  the  exigencies  of  war  had  actually 
arisen,  the  vehicles  were  not  where  they  should 
have  been ;  and  Dr  Smith,  perplexed  by  his 
divided  allegiance  to  the  Board  of  Ordnance,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  and  the  Minister  of  War, 
knew  little  of  the  fate  either  of  his  ambulances 
or  his  medicines. 

Far  more  calamitous  did  tlie  scenes  at  the 
Scutari  landing-place  become  at  a  later  date,  when 
the  battles  and  bombardments,  the  cholera  and  the 
dysentery,  had  so  largely  increased  the  numbers 
sent  thither.  *I  have  seen,'  said  Mr  Osborne, 
*the  bodies  of  the  dead,  stores  for  the  living, 
munitions  of  war,  sick  men  staggering  from 
weakness,  wounded  men  helpless  on  stretchers, 
invalid  orderhes  waiting  to  act  as  bearers,  oxen 
yoked  in  arabas,  officials  stiff  in  uniforms  and 
authority,  all  in  one  dense  crowd,  on  this  narrow, 
inconvenient  pier,  exposed  to  drenching  rain,  and 
so  bewildered  by  the  utter  confusion,  natural  and 
artificial,  of  the  scene,  that  the  transaction  of 
any  one  duty  was  quite  out  of  the  question.* 
Sometimes  the  wounded,  when  landed  at  the 
pier,  were  kept  exposed  to  inclement  weather 
until  orderlies,  themselves  invalids  in  process 
of  recovery,  in  suflGicicnt  number  could  be 
obtained  to  carry  them  on  the  stretchers  up  to 

*  '  Tho  Klightly  woumind  arc  accommodated  towards  the  front  of 
Ihe  carriage,  olaccd  back  to  back,  separated  from  each  other  by 
wooden  partitions,  and  prevented  from  falling  outwards  by  each 
compartment  being  provided  with  a  chain  covered  with  leather,  to 
be  passed  across  the  chest  when  the  seat  Is  occupied,  with  a  view  as 
well  to  safety  as  support.  Tho  badly  wounded,  extended  on  clastic 
stretchers,  six  feet  cix  inches  long  and  two  feet  wide,  are  placed 
behind,  and,  as  already  stated,  in  separate  compartments,  into  or 
out  of  which  tho  stretchers  glide  with  facility,  from  their  bcinj,' 
provided  with  rollers.  Kach  ()f  the  compartments  is  fitted  with  ti 
ventilator  from  end  to  end,  which  can  bo  clased  or  oi^eued  by  the 
I>erson  lying  on  tho  stretcher. 

A  waterproof  roof,  supported  on  wood  hoopi,  covers  the  body 
of  the  carriage,  and  under  it  is  a  depository  for  ftrelocks,  knapsacks, 
caps,  accoutrements,  &c.  There  is  also  under  the  s-eats  for  the 
slightly  wounded  men  a  large  capacious  loekor,  in  which  may  be 
placed  water-sacks— for  barrels  soon  become  useless,  especially  if 
exposed  to  weather  and  fun— bedding,  and  other  arllclcr.,  which  the 
medical  ollicrrs  of  the  arnjy  may  consider  as  likely  to  be  useful ; 
and  under  the  hinder  part  of  the  wagon  is  a  convenient  box,  in 
which  medicines,  instruments,  &c.,  can  be  carried  if  required. 

At  the  back  part  of  each  veliicle  there  are  two  iron  brackets, 
which  fuld  down  to  support  a  stretcher,  and  so  affurd  the  means 
of  forming  a  convenient  table.  This  plan  I  from  the  tirst  preferred 
to  one  which  was  strongly  urged  on  me— namely,  to  form  a  table  by 
placing  a  stretcher  across  two  panniers.* 

There  were  also  wagons  for  the  aid  of  the  medical 'department. 
*  Each  wagon  Is  capable  of  carrying  from  the  field,  or  from  fleld- 
ho.^pitals  to  hospitals  in  the  rear,  ten  persons— namely,  four  badly 
and  fix  slightly  wounded  men,  each  in  a  separate  compartment. 
By  this  arrangement,  every  person  will  be  insured  against  incon- 
venience or  injury  from  his  immediate  neighbours,  which  would, 
did  no  paiiitions  exist,  certainly  prove  most  detrimental,  espocially 
to  weakly  and  severely  wounded  men  who  might  have  to  bo 
transported  along  an  irregular,  broken,  or  sloping  road,  or  over  a 
country  where  no  roads  exist.* 

Other  vehicles  were  also  described,  *  intended  for  the  carriage  of 
bedding,  stores,  &'o.,  to  bo  used  in  fleld-hospitals ;  and,  in  the  event 
of  their  not  proving  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  the  wagons  intended 
for  the  transport  of  sick  and  wounded  are  capable  of  being  quickly 
dismantled  internally,  and  made  ayaiUble  to  supply  the  deficiency. 
They,  like  the  others,  arc  placed  on  springs,  and,  in  case  of  necessity, 
can  also  be  used  for  the  carriage  of  sick  and  woondcd.' 


the  hospital ;  then,  finding  the  Barrack  Hospital 
to  be  fnll,  the  miserable  burdens  would  be 
re-shouldered,  and  jolted  half  a  mile  further  to 
tho  General  Hospital;  this  also  being  full,  the 
wretched  procession  would  return,  and  the  sick 
men  would  be  deposited  at  the  doors  and  along 
the  passages  of  the  Barrack  Hospital  until  accom- 
modation could  be  provided  for  them,  op  would 
bo  huddled  up  for  hours  in  a  ward  without 
beds.  Perhaps  tho  most  terrible  fact  connected 
with  these  scenes  was,  that  many  of  the  mY»- 
lids  were  literally  starved  nearly  to  death;  so 
disgracefully  inadequate  had  been  tho  arrange* 
ments  for  provisioning  them  during  the  voyage 
from  the  Crimea.  Mr  Osborne  asserted,  that 
although  ho  had  seen  much  of  misery  and 
starvation  in  Ireland  and  in  tho  East,  he  had 
never  seen  such  gaunt  skeletons  as  some  of  those 
who,  a  few  short  months  earlier,  had  been  the 
gallant  guardsmen  of  the  Household  Brigade. 

Entering  now  within  the  hospitals,  the  patients 
encountered  new  scenes  of  disorder.  Those 
afflicted  with  cholera,  *  Varaa  fever,*  as  many  of 
them  termed  it,  were  for  a  lengthened  period 
laid  upon  the  floors  of  the  hospital,  or  upon 
wooden  divans  surrounding  some  of  the  wards, 
covered  only  by  thin  chaff-beds.  At  this  very 
time,  when  3000  sick  men  were  without  bedsteads 
at  Scutari,  a  large  number  of  those  very  necessary 
haspital-fittings  were  at  Vama^  utterly  usdess  to 
every  one ;  a  steamer  was  sent  to  bring  them ; 
but  this  steamer,  encountering  another  eJ^ip  in  a 
leaky  state,  brought  her  back  instead  of  the 
bedsteads :  and  thus  the  invalids  were  enforced 
to  bear  days,  or  perhaps  weeks,  of  additional 
discomfort.  Thus  it  was  in  every  department :  if 
the  right  article  were  provided,  it  was  in  the 
wrong  place ;  if  the  right  thing  were  done,  it  was 
at  the  wrong  time.  Many  of  the  men,  when  they 
had  reached  the  liospitals  after  their  distressing 
voyage  across  the  Black  Sea,  had  no  shirts ;  others 
were  without  stockings ;  while  the  apparel  of  all 
was  dirty  and  ragged  to  a  degree  that  excited  the 
compassion  of  bystanders,  and  added  much  to  the 
misery  of  the  invalids  themselves.  The  hospitals 
being  ill  provided  even  for  those  already  received, 
each  new  ship-load  only  increased  the  mass  of 
wretchedness.  As  the  authorities  on  tho  plateau 
before  Sebastopol  were  anxious  to  send  down  some 
of  their  sick  to  Balaklava ;  as  the  authorities  at 
Balaklava  were  equally  desirous  of  shipping  off 
the  poor  invalids  to  Scutari ;  so  did  the  authorities 
cit  Scutari  look  anxiously  for  any  opportunity  of 
sending  convalescent  ti-oops  to  Malta  on  their  way 
to  England,  in  order  that  space  might  be  found 
for  new  arrivals  of  unfortunates.  But  here  another 
element  of  anarchy  presented  itself:  unless  the 
admiral-superintendent  in  the  Bosphorus  provided 
transports,  this  shipment  to  Malta  could  not  take 
place ;  and  he  claimed  and  exercised  the  power 
of  deciding  whether,  at  any  particular  time^ 
this  furnishing  of  transports  comported  with  hk 
other  duties.     Thus,  it  sometimes  happened  that 
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convalescents  were  huddlod  among  the  sick  and 
wmttiilivl,  IHtni  the  hhocr  absence  of  fai'iiititsa 
for   tl^  In    ono   class    of  mstaijct?«j 

tiie  *t  of  inelivstic  routine  shcwod 

itself  in  ?i  rcm^ukfible  Vi'iiy^  When  tho  hcjspitals 
wcm  in  i!t*fr  coul\isit*ii,  after  the  battle  of  (lie 
A  i)ie  wounded  officers  liirod  quarters 

i"  in    the   holeU   at   Pera,   on   tlie 

iSaropcan  side  of  tho  Bo«idjoni3:  wii^liinf;  aftciF- 
Whfdn  ta  rcttirn  to  England,  to  lacilitatc  tholr 
recovery,  tljcy  werrj  checked  by  this  absurdity — 
leave  of  abst^ncn  could  only  Ijc  iditaifi^xl  by  certifi- 
cal4S  from  n  hoard  of  three  mtHliced  inon  ;  but  the 
oflicei'B  co*ild  not  cross  ft*om  Pera  to  Scnt^ri^  and 
lUtC^nd  the  liill,  without  endangering  their  already 
«tUjittcrcd  ht':ihh  J  the  stirgeons  couk!  not  cro,??* 
tram  Scutiiri  to  Ferft,  becaiiso  they  liad  over- 
Trhelmin^  occupation  for  tlioir  time ;  and  llioa 
not  king  could  be  done,  UJilcss  some  bold  hand 
wonld  venture  to  break  thiougli  the  routine.  It 
wotiH  perhaps  Ifo  a  bitter  commentary  on  such 
procjoodings  to  liken  tbcra  to  a  scone  in  Sheridan^s 
UJrm  of  the  (Jritit\  wherein  all  tiie  charactem 
f>"  lit    to    a    dead-bjckj    becHaiue    no   one 

K  J  fihoiild  movo  lirst ;  Imt^  m  tnith^  this 

<dLLi*d  JurtnaliHmj  so  mournful  in  l\A  cr^nseqaencesi, 
wn^  lt!lt'^   lu'tinr  than  farcical   in  its  immediate 

donald,  almoner  of  the  remarkable 
Tywf-f  hnid,  presently  to  bo  noticed*  ha,!i  poinled 
*mt  tlir^^o  distinct  sources  of  tho  confUiji<>n  in 
fbi*  ho**|i  tails — Ltl-fjrtratiisjdioti  of  the  nicdienl 
d**partmcnt  \  nndefmed  rcltitions  between  that 
and  the  other  d*.  partmcnts ;  and  tlie  nnfayour* 
able  |>08ition  of  the  bospilaltf.  Under  the  first 
hcadini?,  the  di^or^ler  was  ccmHtderable,  Tho 
purveyor  of  the  modical  department  should  have 
issnied   the  hospital-supplies  j    but^    the  a^siitant- 

irreyorB  being  doo  few  in  number^  the  sitorei 
d  not  Im)  ByBteraatioaily  arranged,  they  ooiild 

t  be  fonnd  when  wanted,  or  could  not  bo 
#orvcd  ont  regularly  if  found.  Tea,  bmndy^  wincj 
9h!^^  arrow -root^  when  required,  were  not  forth- 
coming; whether  the  store  were  exhauBle^l,  or 
horie«J  bcDcath  other  article?,  could  not  he  deter- 
miiiod ;  bnt  the  sick  troops  must  have  remained 
witliont  tlioae  comforts^  had  not  a  charibtble 
fDppIy  becTi  oflfered  from  other  tpmrters.  Buch 
vntA^  in  like  roannen  the  criL*  rc^arfliyig  ho^pitnl- 
dothing ;  fh^'  -ttpfilks  miyht  ui  miyht  not  have 
Ifachc*!    S  r   they  wero    not    obtain  able 

whfn   net'^i  vaich  that  the   poor  invalids 

must  have  rtsmained  in  rag*  or  nakedness  but 
fir  t'\friTUjiirmj  aid.  Even  the  rntist  tricing  bnt 
i  Ic  artklos  of  htjcrpital'fumiture  wero 

d*.-..,  ^  -  at  hand  or  e^^uld  not  be  found;  tho 
fimii  wa»  true  in  respect  of  surgical  appliances ; 
ii,>j  >.  t  T>  J  «,>  jii  laundry  anangements.  All 
tl  in^^    wero    internal,    within    tho 

ti  ''  -    hoBpital*    themseh^es  ;    l-tut 

li  \    group,  depending   oa   tlio 

i  jii.ictMii^    between    the    department*!. 

T  d  anthrtrities  oontrolled  no  ships:  they 


wore  dependent  in  pto-t  on  tho  naval  authorities 
at  BjdakJava,  and  in  part  on  thoge  in  the 
Bosphorns,  It  stands  on  reeortl^  that  although 
the  distance  from  Vaiua  to  Hcatari  is  otily  a 
steam- voyage  of  two  days,  there  were  bos  [vital- 
stoves  at  tlie  former  place  more  than  three  nioiithfl, 
useless  at  llmt  spot,  and  wanted  at  Sentaii ; 
the  fiurgeons  conlii  not  command  the  means  of 
bringing  theitij  while  tbe  naval  and  transport 
department-^  woro  in  too  great  conl\i*fioii  to  render 
this  Bcrvioo.  The  surgeons  earnestly  wiMhed  that 
the  ships  bringing  sick  and  wounded  fioin 
B?iJaklava  ?huuld  bo  fittetl  up  as  hospital^jhjpap 
with  beds  and  other  comforts ;  but  this  duty 
would  have  dcvoh^cd  upon  the  naval  authoritiess, 
who  ha<l.  or  thought  they  had,  more  important 
cJaiiui  upon  their  attention.  Then,  again,  the 
military  i!OTnmaTid.int  at  Scutari  was  responsible 
to  a  whoUy  distinct  authority  ;  and  thua  it 
happened  that,  bet  ween  the  miUtary,  tlie  naval, 
t^c  medical,  tho  transport^  and  the  connniasariat 
depftrttQentfl,  every  one  wa*  in  doubt  how  far  he 
might  venture  to  demand  the  serviecs  of  tiie  rest. 
Added  to  all  these  evils,  there  was  a  third  kijid^ 
anting  from  the  position  of  the  ho^pilalB  on  tlie 
Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosphorus.  Constant inofdo  or 
Stamboul  being  the  only  large  city  near  at  hand^ 
all  immediate  necessaries  wt!re  there  purchased, 
and  conveyed  acruea  the  Bosphorus  ;  but  if,  as 
ft^equently  happened,  the  wind  blew  from  the 
south  or  west,  bucIi  a  surf  was  raised  on  the  Aiiatie 
shore  as  rendered  almost  itnpoi?sible  a  landing  of 
stores  at  the  wretched  jetty  or  pier  at  Bcutari 
That  the  apiithetio  Turks  ihoidd  tmve  made  no 
efficient  pier  at  that  spot  may  be  undenstoud,  for 
there  is  not  a  good  pier  throughout  the  Tmkij^h 
dominions  \  bnt  that  the  English  should  have  bt^n 
equally  negligent,  can  only  be  e.it  plained  on  the 
pnneiple,  that  no  one  knew  on  whom  the  duty 
would  devolve. 

Tho  women,  wives  of  tho  soldiers,  were  plaecd 
in  a  more  deplomble  condition  than  the  Boldtura 
themselves,  owing  to  the  disgraceful  arrangemeulii 
of  the  barrack-»ystem  for  married  soldiers  in  the 
Englinh  army.  Many  letterw,  written  from  feitari 
to  England  on  this  subject,  gave  sad  details ; 
but  it  was  an  evil  beyond  the  means  of  cure 
at  tho  ipot,  having  its  fouiidatiou  iti  the  anoma- 
lous position  of  the  English  soldier*  A  French 
»i}kht  H  a  eitiwn,  a  member  of  society,  on©  of 
the  pcf>plc ;  whereas  ht»  compeer  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Englis^li  Chanuet  m  one  ai^a^t  from 
tho  n^st  of  the  community,  and  no  situated  that  it 
is  almost  wholly  impossible  for  him  to  support  a 
wife,  how  kindly  and  domesticated  soever  hb 
tastea  may  be. 

If  the  Scutari  narratives  had  been  from  one 
^urc<*  alone,  I  heir  verity  might  perhafis  in  some 
instances  be  doubtetl;  but  the  evidence  waa 
to<3  fully  corroborated  to  warrant  any  distniRt  of 
itfl  ofjrrectness.  Mr  Oftbome,  Mr  Macdonaid,  Mr 
Stniford,  Mr  Woods,  Lieutenant- colon  el  Handey, 
and  other  imbiiisEod  visitors.^  all  agreed  m  Ibetr 
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pictures  of  the  misery  observable,  although  they 
might  differ  in  the  apportionment  of  blame  among 
the  officials  engaged.  It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr 
Osborne  readily  admitted,  that  as  ship  after  ship 
brought  down  its  dismal  cargo,  the  medical  and 
other  officers  wrought  from  morning  till  night 
to  try  and  meet  the  pressure  on  their  scanty 
resources  ;  but  the  whole  proceeding  was  a  mere 
matter  of  excited,  almost  frenzied  energy ;  for, 
where  so  much  that  was  necessary  was  absent, 
all  that  zeal  and  labour  could  effect  was  in 
devising  expedients,  temporary  and  wholly  inade- 
quate though  they  might  be.  As  fresh  ship- 
loads arrived  more  rapidly  than  the  means  which 
were  to  conduce  to  their  comfort  and  recovery, 
the  hospital  attendants  found  their  anxieties 
increase  rather  than  diminish  as  the  close  of 
the  year  approached.  Not  until  after  extra- 
ordinary aid  had  been  supplied  from  other 
quarters,  in  modes  presently  to  be  noticed,  could 
tho  medical  attendants  obtain  anything  like  a 
master)'  over  the  burden  of  human  misery  pressing 
upon  them. 

Amid  these  deplorable  evidences  of  mismanage- 
ments  in  the  English  military  hospitals,  it  was 
natural  tliat  men  should  inquire  into  that  of  the 
French.  Such  inquiries,  whenever  and  wherever 
made,  demonstrated  that  tho  French  system  is 
better,  both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  than  our 
own.  "NVhen  a  French  array  is  on  active  ser\'ice, 
an  administrative  department  accompanies  it,  dis- 
tinct from  tho  military,  and  comprising  numerous 
well-instructed  and  well-paid  officials ;  this  body 
directs  the  establishment  of  the  hospitals,  regulates 
the  provisioning  of  the  army,  controls  the  pay  and 
expenses,  and  enters  into  contracts  in  the  name 
of  the  state.  Under  the  'military  intendants,* 
thus  established,  the  medical  officers  act ;  thus 
receiving  instructious  on  the  spot,  instead  of 
referring  to  the  home  authorities  hundreds  or 
perhaps  thousands  of  miles  dist«mt.  All  the 
general  arrangements  concerning  health,  sanitary 
police,  alimentary  prescriptions,  the  allotment  of 
hospital  materiel,  and  the  storing  and  distribution 
of  medicines,  devolve  upon  these  intendants ; 
while  the  medical  officers  are  left  to  a  more  unin- 
terrupted pursuit  of  their  personal  duties  to  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

On  Uie  22d  of  October,  at  the  time  when  the 
British  army  was  beginning  to  feel  the  severity 
of  defective  medical  arrangements,  I)r  L6vy, 
inspecting  physician  and  cliief  of  the  medical 
staff  of  the  French  army  in  the  East,  wrote  a 
Report  to  the  Minister  of  War  at  Paris,  in  which 
the  evidence  of  careful  organisation  is  very 
apparent  A  few  passages  from  this  Report, 
will  shew  how  very  far  the  arrangements  of 
the  French  in  the  Crimea  were  in  advance  of 
those  of  their  allies.*     It  is,  indeed,  impossible, 


•  •  The  dlTisionory  fleld-ho«pilal««  arc  well  installed,  well  prorided, 
and  well  attended.  Everybody  concurs  in  praising  tho  good  that 
they  do.  That  of  the  head-quarters  has  aasomed  a  useful  develop- 
meat;  composed  of  a  group  of  tents  and  a  wooden  erection  for 


on  reading  this  Report,  to  avoid  a  compariBon 
between  the  plans  of  the  two  armies :  between 
the  anarchy  at  Balaklava  and  the  sedulous  atten- 
tion at  the  Cliersoncse  or  Kamicsch.  It  further 
appears,  from  tliis  Report,  that  the  French  liad 
established  hospitals  at  Vama^  Nogara^  GallipoU, 
Adrianople,  and  the  Pincus  of  Athens ;  and  that 
the  whole  of  these  hospitals,  including  that  at 
tho  camp,  contained,  in  the  middle  of  October, 
about  4000  sick  and  wounded,  all  under  carelsl 
and  skilfHil  superintendence.  Tho  French  hospital 
at  Constantinople,  or  rather  Pera,  on  the  European 
side  of  the  Bosphorus,  was  found  to  be  admiraUiy 
managed  at  the  time  when  the  British  hospitals 
at  Scutari  were  in  a  deplorable  condition.  When, 
after  the  battle  of  the  Alma»  4000  sic)c  and 
wounded  British,  French,  and  Russians,  were 
conveyed  from  the  Crimea  to  tho  Bosphonu, 
about  2000  to  the  east,  and  2000  to  the  west  shores, 
the  British,  as  we  have  seen,  suffered  sad  treat- 
ment ;  whereas  the  French  found  beds  ready  for 
them  all,  with  medical  and  surgical  service  fully 
organised ;  and  the  Russians  who,  as  wounded 
prisoners,  accompanied  the  wounded  French, 
found  equal  comforts  placed  at  their  disposal 
Tho  Pera  Hospital,  occupying  an  airy  site, 
contained  lofty,  clean,  well-warmed,  and  well- 
ventilated  wards,  abundantly  furnished  with 
shelves,  on  which  the  linen,  clothing,  and  other 
household  and  personal  requisites  were  kept  ready 
for  use ;  every  patient  had  his  bedstead,  mattress, 
palliass,  and  clean-slieeted  bed ;  near  his  head 
was  a  shelf  containing  Ids  medicine-cup,  drinking- 
cup,  soup-cup,  and  food-plate,  together  with  his 
pipe  and  a  little  storo  of  tobacco;  and  near  his 
hand,  affixed  to  tho  bedstead,  was  a  small  wooden 
tray  serving  as  a  table.  *  The  French,'  says  Mr 
Osborne,  'are  certainly  a  most  wondcrfol  people, 
at  home  anywhere ;  I  found  it  ilifficult  to  believe 
that  the  order,  quiet,  regularity  of  service,  and 
I>erfect  machinery  of  this  hospital,  could  be  the  | 
growth  of  but  a  few  months,  and  that,  too,  in  a 
foreign  land.  One  element  was  obvious  throughout 
— system ;  every  one  seemed  to  have  his  own 
particular  sphere  of  duty,  and  quietly  to  set  about 
it ;  nothing  seemed  left  to  chance,  a  certain  impor- 
tance being  given  to  even  the  smallest  matter  of 


115  patients  It  offers,  like  that  of  the  dirlsloiis,  bat  apon  a  laige 
scale,  conditions  of  comfort  and  regularity  whioh  one  Is  ahntMk 
astonished  to  find  at  so  short  a  distance  m)m  a  besieged  town. 
A  field'hoepital  has  been  established  at  Cherson,  on  the  shore,  to 
shelter  and  give  attention  to  the  rick  and  wounded  up  to  the 
time  of  their  cmbarkaUon.  I  visited  it  yestorday,  and  found  only 
two  serions  cases— namely,  an  intermittent  fever,  and  a  ease  of 
cholera,  of  mean  intensity.  The  trench-ambulance  is  formed  \n 
turns  by  two  assistant-sorgeons  of  each  divisiomury  field-hospital, 


and  two  aa^istunt  -  surgeons  of  the  hoad-qnarters ;  they  are 
directed  bv  the  different  chiefs  of  the  field-hospitals,  who  have 
solicited  the  honoor  in  tarns  of  this  more  exposed  poet,  which 


has  been  granted  by  the  genend-in-chief  on  my  applieation.  The 
camps  are  spacious,  provisions  are  abundant,  bread  and  trtA 
meat  are  distributed  at  least  one  day  in  three,  and  these  proviiians 
are  all  of  good  quality.  The  wine  is  beyond  oontradletion  the 
best  that  can  be  procured.  The  moral  state  of  the  army  is  peiftct 
The  esmest  solicitude  of  the  general-in-ehief  for  the  confiart  of 
the  soldiens  the  administrative  vlgllanee  which  has  eoUeeled  si 
promptly  provisions  for  a  period  of  at  least  three  months,  aad  tht 
intelligent  activity  of  the  surgeons,  eombat  with  effleaey  thl 
injurious  infiuenoe  of  an  advaneed  period  of  the  year  and  a  spsdal 
state  of  war.* 
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wt  Fassmg;  with  Iho  thiof  oftietr  inim  bcrl 
'}  bed^  I  licnTfl  his  or^Jcrs  as  to  diet  and  treatment 
the  day  given  rnost  dii^thifHy  ^  the)'  were 
ilcil  cjijwn  cm  the  sput  by  an  official  in  atR'ndajice 
the  (mi'puse.  Thu  sui'tft'^jni*  in  uiiift»rni,  witli 
ijr  trained  tuilevlies  in  proper  costume^  went 
■My  to  their  \vork  ;  the  truTS  with  tiie 
^►jjjirjitus  wore  well  contnveil  and  atlmir- 
Bbly  t(inii.^hed  ;  the  Bistci^  uf  Churitv  kad  cftch 
^r  p^^t^t  Mid  its  \^ell-de!iocd  dntics,  and  went 
at  tlium  coolly  and  with  a  skill  the  evident 
lit  .^f  lu  iilLf.  training,  *  *  ,  ,  The  dispen^jaiy, 
ing  laboratory,  its  abandant  stock 
t  M ^  1  -  i . .  i .  .- . .  r .  L  /  li?/^  and  J t^  we  1 1-con h id erci  1  arrange- 
cut,  shewed  at  onco  the  skilful  adaptat'inn  nf 
ojjer  ineant^  to  attain  the  end  desired,  m  charac- 
ftfttic  of  tho  Fcench,  The  bakers  depailmcid, 
dtchcns,  the  largo  batUing-roomT  with  its 
fccapiicioui*  hath'j — each,  in  its  own  way»  wa* 
&t  ostdd  be  doaire<l,  I  saw  the  ineals  for  the 
^tieuis  ill  eoursci  of  prcj^aration  ;  it  was  far  more 
\e  ihe  coc^kiug  for  an  bote  J  tlia»  for  an  hospital, 
iicy  hare  estal>lished  so  well  considered  a  system, 
Reeling  the  supplies  each  day  from  every  depai't* 
lent  J  of  the  various  things  I'ctpiired,  as  prescrihcil 
the  medical  authnritieSi  that  all  work  witli  the 
ier  of  a  welbrpgidated  machine  j  the  dispenser, 
ibe  cook  J  the  baker,  harl  evidently  no  lime  to  bo 
Jtlk^  for  a  moment ;  there  was  ample  evideiice  of 
^e  ilei^iand  made  upon  their  separate  resources  j 
Bt  tlicrc  was  no  hurry  or  confui?ion.'  * 
It  limy  poisilJy  appear  that  the  wurfl  systttn^  as 
iere  used  by  Mr  Osborne — ^^whose  description  is 
lly  l>oniG  out  by  Mr  MacdonaM  and  Lieutenant* 
flotitd  llamlcy — i.H  or  ought  to  be  equivalent  to 
llie  word  rfiutiite  in  the  English  scrviee.  What- 
er  l>e  the  nieanini^  as  mere  words,  however, 
ho  practiciil  »htfcrenc«  waa  eonBtderable.  The 
aeh  arrangements  indicated  a  system  that 
ght  be  likened  to  a  maehine,  whereof  all 
part?,  well  constnicte^l,  and  of  good  matcriali=i, 
io  properly  adjusted  one  to  another^  insomuch 
!il  eacSi  pro*lace*  il^  due  Mhare  in  the  composite 
Jt,  right  in  cpmntily  and  right  in  time,  and 
atly  elastic  to  bend  to  slight  disturbing 
f^mdes  ;  whereas  the  ILnglish  arrangements 
itM  a  rontme  more  nDah>gous  tc»  a  machine 
[lerefif  nome  of  the  moving  parts  have  become 
jstcd  Ijy  h)njr  inattivity,  while  others  are  so  rigid 
tbeir  adjfi:f:tmt^nL%  m  deprived  of  automatic  or 
rrecting  [lowei,  that  the  maehine  is  in  eon- 
Janf er  of  being  thrown  out  of  working-order 
f^Itgld  causeir  fdigbt  exigencies  in  the  service 
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AT    SCUTARL 

[if  it  be   painful  to  read  ami  to  think  of  the 

Mc  !ih(»rteominp  in  tlie   executive  i»f   the 

army    in    the    East,   and    tlie   sufterinp 

*  Stftiafi  ttttd  it»  ilatiftfiafi. 


thereby  oceasionorl  to  the  gallant  troops,  it  is  no 
less  gratifying  to  watch  the  nu^dcs  in  "whicb 
ijidividiials,  and  the  nation  a**  a  whole,  Bought 
to  am  eh  urate  thoi^o  calami  tien  as  toon  as*  iho 
knowk^ljzc  of  them  reached  Engbmil  These  cfTorts 
throw  a  bright  glcivm  intt>  a  ilark  picture;  they 
atTord  some  compensation  for  a  slate  of  thiugs 
which  must  have  excited  contempt  in  some  Ibreign 
eon n tries,  and  a$toni«hinent  in  all ;  they  k\'Ld  tu 
a  hope  that  the  nation  is  sound  at  heart,  dcf+pito 
the  defects  in  its  administrative  organisation, 

One  of  the  earliest  forms  assumed  by  the^ 
remedial  measures  wiis  that  of  personal  attend- 
anee  upon  tlto  sick  and  wounded  in  the  hospitals. 
Ilcfore  the  work  of  blood 8hed  bad  ccmimenced, 
tlio  defective  arrangements  of  the  Briti^jh  service 
in  this  i^articular  were  known^  and  had  engaged 
the  attention  t*f  the  war  department ;  but  when 
the  iiewspaper-letters  fi-om  the  Crimea  told  how 
the  proitrate  soldiers  were  shipped  otf  across  the 
Black  Sen,  and  when  similar  letters  fix*m  Constan- 
tinople told  in  what  state  the  sufferers  reach e<i 
Bcutari,  and  hew  they  fared  in  the  liosspittds  at 
that  pbvco^then  did  tlie  public  jotuualfi  become 
vehicles  of  numherlesa  suggestions  and  oH'ei's  of 
succour.  Beverul  medical  men  put  A>rth  plans 
for  tlie  establishment  of  a  supernumerary  medical 
*itat}^-*to  render  aid  to  the  wouDdcd  on  the  held 
of  battle ;  and  to  undertake  the  lal>*:irious  aud 
disagreeable  duties  of  Slressers*  in  the  largo 
hospital*;  where  the  wounded  were  kept  nntU 
hea!e<l,  such  as  sponging,  bandaging,  bleeding^ 
capping,  leeching,  and  such  like.  One  physician 
proposed  that  young  men  from  the  large  civil 
hospitals  should  l^e  sent  out  from  England  t<j 
fill  these  duties,  a'?  temporary  surgeons'  ii&sistant^i 
wearing  some  kind  of  imiform  costume,  and  acting 
under  the  orders  of  the  army  medical  authorities : 
it  was  pointed  out  tliat  the  eminent  surgeons 
Sir  Charles  Bell  and  Mr  Aeton  Key  had  in  their 
younger  days  rendered  service  of  this  special  kind 
at  Brussels^  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  Another 
physieian,  approyiug  Bome  sueh  plan^  gave  the 
details  of  a  calculation,  ^  he  whig  that  a  sum  of 
i:20(>0  woulfl  defray  the  whole  e)tpensc«  for  twenty 
supernumerary  surgeons  for  three  months. 

Very  speedily,  however,  the  suggestions  assumed 
a  new  form  ;  tlie  truth  was  recognised  that  woman 
is  the  best  ntirse  for  the  sick,  the  be^t  comforter 
in  the  liour  of  suflbring.  One,  a  wife  whoso 
husband  was  lighting  in  tlie  Cnmea,  and  who 
lia<l  watched  tii©  exertions  of  HistcrM  of  Charity 
in  Catholic  countnes,  sftiggestcd  that  llicre  arc 
cumhei's  of  tender-hearted  but  reisolute  Knglish- 
women  who  would  joyfnlly  aiul  with  alacnty  go 
out  to  devote  themselves  to  nursing  the  sick  and 
the  wounded  J  if  they  could  he  asFOc  rated  for 
that  purpose  and  placed  under  prosier  piotection. 
A  »eo<jnd  lady,  writij>g  from  Conntantinople  to  a 
friend  in  England  coneeming  the  ntate  of  the 
hospitals  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Ahna^  made 
a  simiJar  su^^e^ion.  Another  source  of  female  aid 
was  sketched  forth  in  the  following  wordj* : — *  We 
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liavo  tho  soldiers'  wives  who  are  loft  here  depend- 
ent on  public  charity ;  why  should  not  the  most 
intelligent  of  them  be  selected — say  six  or  eight, 
from  the  regiments  to  which  their  husbands 
belong,  and  be  immediately  pent  for  a  few  weeks* 
practice  into  our  hospitals  at  home  ?  There  these 
women  could  be  taught  the  way  to  wash  and  dress 
light  wounds,  and  attend  on  the  sick,  under  tho 
direction  of  tho  doctors ;  and,  as  soon  as  they 
are  competent,  let  them  be  sent  for  hospital-service 
to  the  East; 

Tho  plan  or  proposal  which  was  followed  by 
the  most  practical  result,  was  contained  in  a 
letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London  from  the  Rev. 
Mr  Shepherd,  Master  of  St  John's  Houso  in 
Westminster,  a  kind  of  sisterhood  of  Protestant 
ladies  devoted  to  acts  of  kindness  and  charity; 
he  proposed  that  ladies  from  that  house  should 
go  out  as  hospital-nui-scs,  with  no  other  fee  or 
reward  than  the  consciousness  of  doing  good  to 
suffering  and  neglected  men.  The  plan  speedily 
assumed  form  and  working-order;  ladies  offered 
their  services,  not  only  from  St  John's  House,  but 
from  other  places  in  and  out  of  London.  The 
next  duty  was,  to  provide  a  superior,  gouvemante, 
or  matron  ;  one  who  should  have  a  moral  and 
practical  control  over  the  nurses  or  nursing-sisters, 
and  at  the  same  time  should  be  placed  in  some 
definite  relation  towards  the  medical  authorities 
of  tho  hospitals — the  latter  claiming  of  course  a 
controlling  voice  in  all  tho  arrangements.  The 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  as  minister  of  war,  had  had 
this  subject  under  his  attention  throughout  the 
summer;  the  miUtary  authorities  at  home  had 
discountenanced  the  plan  of  hosi)ital-nurses,  on 
various  grounds ;  but  when  the  miseries  of  the 
Scutari  hospitals  became  known  in  England,  and 
when  so  many  ladies  had  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  go  out  as  nurses,  it  was  resolved  to  foster 
the  plan  if  a  superintendent  could  be  found. 
Tlirough  the  intervention  of  Mrs  Sidney  Herbert, 
the  lady  of  the  secretary  at  war,  it  was  ascertained 
that  one  eminently  fitted  was  willing  to  undertake 
this  most  trying  and  responsible  ofTice.  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale,  belonging  to  a  Hampshire 
family  of  station  and  fortune,  and  richly  endowed 
with  natural  gifts,  developed  by  an  education 
of  more  than  usually  extensive  character,  and 
by  travelling  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  had, 
despite  the  attractions  of  wealtli,  birth,  and  high 
social  connections,  already  manifested  a  yearning 
to  employ  her  time  and  services  in  the  succour 
of  the  sick  and  wretched.  She  had  tended  the 
poor  in  the  vicinity  of  her  father's  abode  ;  she  had 
visiteil  the  hosiiitals  and  reformatory  establish- 
ments of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  the  continent ; 
she  had  spent  three  months  ministering  in  a 
Gterman  hospital ;  and  she  had  voluntarily  assumed 
the  management  of  the  asylum  for  sick  governesses 
in  London.  And  now  she  accepted  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  tho  hospital-nurses  at  Scutari. 
But  what  an  office !  Leading  a  happy  home, 
with  all  its  genial   associations  and  comforts — 


closing  a  door  against  thoso  social  attractionfl  her 
varied  accomplishments  enabled  her  so  well  to 
appreciate—departing  from  tho  sphere  of  thoso 
whose  cultivated  minds  oould  give  grace  and  yalne 
to  conversation — going  out  to  a  country  wherein 
every  torn  spoke  of  war  and  slaughter— taking 
up  her  abode  in  a  building  containing  none  of 
her  own  sex,  save  thoso  who  might  accompany 
her — walking  and  tending,  from  mom  till  nigh^ 
among  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  men, 
uneducated,  rough,  ragged,  bloody,  dirty,  wounded, 
sick,  hungry,  miserable— undertaking  painful  and 
laborious  duties  at  a  time  and  place  marked  by 
every  kind  of  deficiency  in  the  necessary  supplies— 
])lacing  herself  in  a  position  not  clearly  defined 
towards  the  various  *  authorities '  at  Scutari- 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  the  nnrses  who 
joined  her  in  this  noble  mission :  all  these  things 
considered,  there  has  indeed  rarely  been  such  an 
example  of  heroic  daring  combined  with  feminine 
gentleness.  It  was  well  observed,  at  the  time 
when  tliis  tremendous  duty  was  assumed,  that 
— although  there  is  a  heroism  in  dashing  up 
the  heights  of  Alma  in  defiance  of  death  and 
all  mortal  opposition,  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
honour — the  quiet,  forecasting  heroism  and  lai^ge- 
ness  of  heart,  in  tliis  lady's  resolute  accumulation 
of  the  powers  of  consolation,  nmst  rank  yet  higher 
among  the  qualities  that  adorn  human  nature. 

Offers  of  personal  assistance  poured  in  so  nume- 
rousl}'  from  ladies  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
that  Mr  Sidney  Herbert  deemed  it  necessary,  in  an 
cx[»lanatory  letter,  to  shew  how  trying  were  the 
duties  required,  and  how  essential  the  possession 
of  skill  and  firmness  by  the  nurses.  *  Many 
ladies,'  ho  said,  *  whose  generous  enthusiasm 
prompts  them  to  offer  their  services  as  nurses, 
are  little  aware  of  the  hardships  they  would  have 
to  encounter,  and  the  horrors  they  would  have 
to  witness,  which  would  try  the  firmest  nerves. 
Were  all  accepted  who  offer,  I  fear  we  should 
have  not  only  many  inefficient  nurses,  but  many 
hysterical  patients,  themselves  requiring  treatment 
instead  of  assisting  others.'  The  ladies  selected, 
who  departed  from  London  with  Miss  Nightingale 
on  the  23d  of  October,  were  thirty-eight  in 
number;  comprising  six  from  St  John's  House, 
eight  from  Miss  Sellon's  house  of  Sisters  at  Devon- 
port,  ton  Roman  Catholic  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
fourteen  experienced  hospital-nurses.  Six  wedcs 
afterwards,  another  party  of  nearly  fifty  departed, 
made  up  in  a  similar  way.  Of  those  who  went  oat 
with  Miss  Nightingale,  all  were  chosen  or  approved 
by  herself;  and  each  received  a  certificate  fh)m 
the  government^  authorising  her  to  occupy,  a 
position  in  the  hospitals  at  Scutari.  With  one 
common  consent,  men  of  aU  creeds  and  countries 
rendered  honour  to  thoso  ladies  for  their  noble 
devotedness  ;  Cathohcs  and  Protestants  alike  bade 
them  God-speed  at  the  hour  of  their  departure 
by  railway  from  London ;  the  authorities  at 
Boulogne  prepared  a  welcome  reception  far 
them ;  the  fishwives  at  that  town  busily  aided  in 


eauT^'Ing  their  lagfage  from  the  stcfimer  to  the 
itntton  ;  tho  rttilwft;^  rifTicials  tfiroughcMit  tho  it>tito 
froni  Boiil»gti«  to  Marseille  paid  them  nmrked 
Mti*titt^)n ;  and  the  captain  ixrifl  crew  of  tho 
fW^iV  steamer  strove  to  shew  how  proud  they 
wero  of  snch  passongera  tit  th*}  Eaf t. 

AfTtred  at  the  hospitals  ab  Scutari,  nil  flio 
nunittitx*  of  their  pcMititm  def/nrtGii  from  th<5su 
In^tai:  the  (item  rcftlitios  of  Ufo^ife  in  its  mc^t 
r]eff|Ti^rate  ft»rm^ — at  once  presseii  ii|m>ii  their 
attention  ;  and  fhey  hravely  preparod  for  tXmt 
P€tUAm^9A^d  duties*  A^rommo<latioii  wi^  Im^tily 
prorided  for  thi?m.  wiihiii  a  towt^r  at  one  of  the 
corners  of  tho  liarrack  Hospital,  Mr  aud  Mr« 
Bracehrid^Cn^  who  accompanied  tho  ladies^  wero 
€nabl<?d  to  affid^l  them  coimteuance  and  support 
in  rtLrions  ilifliciilt  contingencies  likely  lo  »ri»<j. 
Thrj  all  reached  ISoitari  within  twentj-four  htmii 
of  tlio  first  arrival  of  the  wounded  from  liikcT- 
mann,  and  their  services  were  immedinteljr  c<i11M 
into  Ti^r^tjisition  m  u  way  that  put  their  firmnt^ss 
and  Kcal  to  a  severe  test. 

Frtitii  tli;\t  day,  the  nurses  encountered  a  series 
of  dlllkuhics  in  all  that  regai^led  the  organisation 
of  tho  hospitals,     Tho  surgeon Sj   tuspectorij   dis- 
pensers, and  purvejors,  already  in  anarchy  among 
thvitiflolvt^   could   not  oasilr,  even   if   willingly, 
piii*Ui>  their  duties  in  harmony  with  these  thirty 
or  forty  feniale  a&sistAUts;  and  Mist  Kightingalo 
otlnti  found  her  firmne.^  and  patienco  Beverely 
tax^.      Had    it    not    be^n    for     the    frequent 
<5Ucouragement  received  from  Lady  8tratfi>rd  fie 
RiMlchfi'e   at   Constantinople,  and    the  yet   more 
pereist<*nt  aid  of  Mr  Oshome,  Mr  Macdonald^  and 
Mr  StalTord,  her  sjthere  of  useHiliioss  would  hare 
hecii  much  circumicribed,    Mr  OBbomo  has  given 
an  jnten«ting  account  of  the  apiiearance  of  that 
part  of  the  Barrack  Hospital    oecnpied  by  the 
^  «i*itcTH/    the    head -quarters    whence    ro    much 
Christian     kindness    and    womanly    companion 
flowed.      *Knteiing    tli©   door    leailinpr   into    the 
*iAfi?»r«i'    tower,   yon    at   once    found    yourself    a 
r  of  a  busy  and  most  interesting  pcene* 
:  n  largre  room,  witli  iM^o  or  tliree  d#>or3 
ri  it  on  one  side  i  on  the  other,  one 
into  an  apartment  in  which  nmny 
and  .'siittc'r^  slept^  and  had,  1  hellevei 
In  the  centre  waa  a  largo  kitchen- 
iiig    aVMint    til  is   might   be    seen   the 
^  of  the  roonii  Mns  0-  —  j  often  ns 
I  hftfc  had  occasion  to  pa^s  through  this  room, 
f  iSd  not  recollect,  over  lindin«:  her  either  absent 
fmm  it  or  unocctipiod.     At  this  table  sho  received 
Uie  rarlou^  matters  from  the  kitchen  and  stores  of 
Uio  idsst^^rhood,  which  attendant  sisters  or  nurses 
were   e%^er    ready   to    take   to  the  tick  in    any 
and  every  i»art  of   tbeee  gig^nlic  hospital^,     It 
wa^  H  ciirioiiH   j^cene,   and  a    cloie  ntutlT  of   it 
ullhrdod  ft  practical  It^'jon  in  the  working  of  true 
corn-     "     r-^e  honovoiencc,  ,  »  .  .    The  floor  on 
«(D>  ^li©  room  was  loailcd  with  paekagc^ 

of  tiu  Minis,  sterol  of  things  for  the  intenml 
ttDfl  <»xlQrtial  conimnption  of  tlie  patientA;  batcfl 


of  shirts,  socks,  aUppere,  di  ^ns^  flannel; 

Iicapft  of   every  boiI  of   ji  ijv  to  h^  of 

use  in  aflRjrdin^  comfort  and  eecuring  cleanlineag, 
It  gave  one  some  klt^a  nf  what  auch  a  room 
would  be  in  in  a  good  boR]n(a1,  if  on  norne  sndtleu 
alai'm  it  had  tieen  made  a  ]>lace  of  refnge 
for  articles  jmatchet!  from  its  every  store.  In 
reahty,  »t  was  one  feature  "f  a  boUl  attempt  upon 
tlic  part  of  extraneous  benoYolence  to  supply  tit e 
defieienciess  of  the  variom  departments,  which 
m  a  matter  of  cotirio  should  have  aupplied 
al!  theio  tilings/  In  an  adjacent  room  *werc 
held  those  councils  over  which  Jliss  Nightingale 
BO  ably  presided,  at  which  were  discussed  the 
me8L5ures  necessary  to  meet  the  daily  varj'tng 
exi genet ca  of  tlic  hospital 2^,  From  hence  were 
given  tho  orders  which  regal  a  tod  the  female 
staff,  working  under  this  most  gifted  head.  This, 
too,  was  the  office  from  whici*  were  sent  those 
many  letters  to  the  government,  to  fi^iends  and 
supporters  at  homcj  telling  such  awful  to  lea  of  thu 
Buffering  of  the  sick  and  wound c<I,  their  ntt^er 
want  of  so  many  necessaries,  Htre  might  he 
seen  the  Times*  almoner*  taking  down  in  his  note- 
book fi*om  day  to  day  the  list  of  thinga  he  was 
pressed  to  obtain,  which  might  all  with  a  little 
activity  have  been  provided  as  easily  by  the 
authorities  of  the  h<i*i)itah'  ^ 

The  duties  that  devolved  upon  the  admirable 
lady  who  had  Ihna  voluntarily  expatriated  herself 
for  the  good  of  others,  were  of  tlie  most  mnJU- 
farious  and  onerous  nature ;  for  they  comprised 
nothing  le^^s  than  a  remedying,  so  far  a»  might  be 
possible,  of  tho  varierl  evils  resulting  from  the 
defects  and  confusion  in  the  government  depart- 
ments ;  a  rendering  of  services  uthere  ought  to 
have  rendered,  but  did  not  i  a  supervision  over 
details  so  numerous^  and  com  plication  a  w  vexing, 
that  it  is  a  marvel  how  a  delicately  nurtured  lady 
eouid  bear  the  pre*is\ire  of  sucli  a  burden.  To 
administei'  to  the  wants  of  4rMJ0  wick  and  \^oimdcd 
men  would  have  Ijeen  a  formidable  taskj  even 
if  tho  government  organi^^ation  of  tho  hospital 
had  been  effective;  but  with  a  stait'  <leficicnt  in 
numbers,  a  comnnsKariat  and  a  purveying  depart- 
ment e<|ually  «nder-han<led,  an  absence  of  any 
responsible  and  energcitc  bead,  a  seritrs  of  p&Uy 
quarrels  between  the  re*i|»ec*.ivi:*  dfp^trtnimt?:,  a 
disposition  to  reject  al!  no^  ce^ 

and  an  unseemly  scramljle  i<  v;^'^^ 

— the  diJIk'ulties  were  aupnentcd  ni  am  ibid.  The 
immediate  hospital  duties  were  of  a  most  severe 
kind,  requiring  extraordinary  nerve  and  powei's  of 
endurance.  '1  have  been  with  Aliss  Nightingale/ 
said  the  writer  jteft  quotetl,  who  wa§  himself 
dra^Ti  to  the  hjiot  by  an  impidne  of  benevc^leooe, 
*  at  very  severe  operations ;  j*ho  was  mor©  than 
equal  to  the  trial  She  hiwi  an  utter  disregard  of 
contagion  \  I  have  known  her  spend  hours  oT©r 
men  dying  of  ehok^ra  or  fever.  The  more  awftil 
to  every  sense  any  imrticular  caae,  especially  if  it 
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was  that  of  a  dying  man,  her  slight  form  would 
be  seen  bending  over  him,  administering  to  his 
ease  in  every  way  in  her  power,  and  seldom 
quitting  his  side  till  death  released  him.'  Many 
of  the  nursing-sisters  sank  under  the  severity  of 
their  duties :  it  could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  In 
the  two  hospitals,  at  about  Christmas,  there  were 
nearly  four  miles  of  beds  occupied  by  sick  men, 
attendance  upon  whom  broke  down  the  health 
of  many  whose  feminine  natures  had  not  been 
previously  nerved  by  practice.  Hastening  from  one 
bed  to  another,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  prostrate 


sufferers  demanded,  rendering  such  aid  as  each 
case  required,  and  exposed  to  such  scenes  as 
never  meet  the  eye  in  an  English  home-hospital, 
the  wonder  is — ^not  that  some  should  have  £Edled 
under  the  ordeal — but  that  any  English  ladies 
should  have  braved  it  for  days,  weeks,  montfa^ 
and  even  a  whole  year. 

The  narratives  of  those  memorable  winter 
months  exhibit  Miss  Nightingale  engaged  in  a 
perpetual  struggle  in  the  endeavour  to  obtaia 
supplies  she  knew  ought  to  be  forthcoming,  bot 
could  seldom  be  found  when  most  wanted.    Mr 


S>N 


Miss  Niobtinoale. 


Macdonald  was  out  there  administering  a  fund 
presently  to  be  noticed  more  fully ;  Mr  Osborne 
was  there,  the  almoner  of  a  smaller  fimd,  and 
ready  to  render  any  of  those  services  which 
sometimes  call  a  clergyman  to  the  bedside  of 
the  dying ;  Mr  Stafford  was  there,  sitting  with 
the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  reading  to  them, 
conversing  with  them,  and  writing  letters  for  them 
to  friends  in  their  far-distant  homes ;  and  all 
three  had  ample  opportunities  of  knowing  how 
trying  were  the  difficulties  borne  by  this  lady  in 
her  daily  negotiations  with  the  authorities,  wlio, 
ftilly  appreciating  her  motives,  could,  nevertheless, 
not  readily  bend  for  her  a  routine  they  could  not 
bend  for  themselves.  Mr  Bracebridge,  writing 
to  a  friend  in  England  shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  the  ladies  at  Scutari,  said :  *  The  state  of  things 


here  is  melancholy We  were  well  received ; 

but  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  five  departments 
is  inconceivable;  the  division  of  authority,  and 
the  want  of  clerks  in  every  department,  occasion 
much  mischief.  ....  No  groans  or  grumblings 
are  ever  hoard  here  ;  their  [the  wounded  soldiefs'] 
courage  seems  greater  even  than  that  in  the  field 
of  battle ;  but  it  is  a  sorry  sight  to  see  the  stamps 
of  legs  and  arms,  and  worse  to  see  the  poor, 
emaciated  fever  and  dysentery  cases  from  Varna 
— many  poor  boys  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one: 
these  cases  are  the  least  successfdl,  and  veiy 
miserable  to  see.  The  difficulty  of  getting  anything 
is  inconceivable,  from  being  on  the  wrong  nia 
of  the  water,  with  a  bad  pier.  How  we  are  to 
get  through  the  winter,  if  more  wounded  IM 
sent,  we  cannot  see.    Qod  help  ns !    I  fear  we  cM 
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expect  iifjtiihig  Mt  evil '  The  narrator  did  not 
know  thrtt  he  would  have  to  speak  of  umch  more 
trying  difficulties  as  winter  advanced. 

Out?  of  Uie  first  embarrassmeats  wlticU  wdghcfl 
upon  Mr88  Nightingale  laj  in  the  absence  of 
all  due  acwnimofiation  fur  cooktng  the  invalids' 
food^fwki  neeessariljf  different  in  eharacter  fh>m 
that  !!uppHed  to  hale  soldiers ;  and  it  was  only 
tlipjugh  ih«  aid  of  Mr  Maed^niald's  fund  that  she 
was  enabled  to  establish  a  eoup-kitclien,  supplied 
^ith  tho  I'eqniflites  for  preparing  Dutritious  food. 
It   rp<piired   no   long  time,   however,    for  thc«e 


eicueHent  ladies  to  determine  tbeir  position  in  the 
hospitals  in  someihing  like  harmonj  with  lluit  of 
the  medical  attendants ;  «iipplieSj  it  in  true,  were 
absent  when  wanted,  and  ditlieulties  thickened 
ail  the  numbers  of  sick  and  wounded  increased ; 
bat  still  the  gentle  administrators  were  al\VTiys  to 
he  ftmnd  where  ser vices*  were  iitost  neifdod,  and 
the  surgeons  erelong  Mt  the  full  value  of  the 
kindnesses  thus  i-endercd,  NotwillLst^vnding  the 
enormous  consign  ments  froin  Englandt  nnquebtion- 
ably  sent  out,  let  their  subsequent  fate  have  been 
whfil  it  might ;  notwithstanding  the  iarg«  powen 


^B^V 


'^ 


-^^v. 


An  II<w|iit»l  Iiiteilitr* 


by  the  g-o?ornment  to   Lord  Stratford  de 

Mleliffe,  to  supply  any  deficiencies  pointed  out  to 

|m;  not withistan ding  the  personal   visits  of  tho 

ribassiidor*s  lad}*,  the  untiring  personal  exertions 

the  nnraing-sisters,  the  daily  attentions  of  the 

linoneni  of  funds  provided  in  Englaml,  and  the 

iuluua  working  of  the   surgeons  and   medical 

sistjinis^t   remained,   throughont    the    greater 

;  of  the  winter,  a  matter  of  tiie  utmoj^t  diificulty 

provide  thoso  necessaries  and  comfoi'tis  without 

Lich  n*}  hofipitftl  can  l>e  efficiently  managed.     At 

lie  ttnie^  the  mctlical  comforts  were  so  utterly 

liiTitirii.'    that  Mi^s  Nightingale  oould  only  obtain 

igh  the  eleemosynary  fund  placed  at  the 

,    J  Mr  Macdonald ;  the  purveyor,  dreading 

rcsiMinJiibility  of  making  anf  purchases  without 

^e  c<msent  of  the  commissariat^  and   the   cam- 

^i^ariat   not   being  at  the  time  in   a   condition 

act  in  the  matter.    During  many  weeks,  uot- 

^lh*tar»ding  the  urgent  entreaties  of  the  nurses^ 

uniier^clothing  whatever   could    he   obtained 

tlio  jKJor  wounded  men  whri  still  wore  the 


tattered  ragB  marked  hy  the  wounds  of  Alma  and 
Balaklava  and  lukermann ;  here,  again,  charity 
supplied  that  wldch  the  purveyor  should  have 
been  in  a  position  to  flimish.  On^  of  the  ladies, 
in  a  letter  to  England,  thus  adverted  to  this  very 
homely  subject :  alller  statingj  *  I  am  QVQry  day 
more  and  more  surprised  at  the  great  patJenee  the 
poor  men  manifest  in  all  their  sickne^;  neither 
hare  I  hean)  an  oath  or  any  bad  language  since 
I  have  been  here;*  she  proce^tled  to  say :  *  If  yon 
u  unld  Jike  to  send  anything,  pray  let  it  be  flannel- 
shirts,  which  are  craved  for  more  than  anything 
el^e ;  whenever  a  man  opens  his  mouth  with 
**  Please,  ma'am »  I  want  to  speak  to  you/*  my 
heart  sinks  within  me,  for  I  feel  Fure  that  it  will 
end  in  flannel-shirt^/  Another  difficulty  was  that 
of  the  laundry^  ah'ca/cly  adverted  to*  It  would  be 
ludicrous,  M'ere  it  not  so  saddening,  to  know  that, 
even  iburteen  weeks  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
the  Turkish  laundry  attached  to  the  hospitals 
was  occupied  as  a  depot  for  chopped  straw  by  the 
eommi&iariat;  whUe  Miss  Nightiugalo  was  enforced. 
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in  the  absence  of  any  other  provision,  to  rent  a 
small  building  close  at  hand  as  a  laundiy,  and  to 
pay  the  rental  out  of  funds  subscribed  in  England. 

Every  one,  whether  oflScially  or  non-offioially 
connected  with  Scitari,  hoped  that  the  evils  would 
lessen  as  winter  advanced.  This  hope  was  partially 
realised ;  for  in  one  corridor  of  one  of  the  hospitals, 
better  provided  than  the  rest  with  medical  service, 
and  more  immediately  under  the  attention  of  the 
voluntary  nurses,  chaplains,  and  almoners,  the 
prospect  brightened  by  about  Christmas.  In 
the  other  hospitals,  however,  and  in  the  «tiior 
corridors  of  tliis  hospital,  the  tale  was  less  hopeful ; 
and  when  the  old  year  had  given  place  to  the 
new,  all  alike  found  tbeir  prospects  darkening. 
The  horrors,  although  slightly  changed  in  kind, 
were  greater  in  aggi*egate  amount  at  the  end 
of  January  than  they  had  been  in  November. 
TliLS  arose  from  the  enormous  number  of  inva- 
lids sent  every  week  from  the  Crimea.  At  the 
end  of  January,  there  were  600O  sick  men  at 
the  camp  alone ;  and  as  these  accumulated  too 
rapidly  for  the  surgeons  to  attend  to  them,  they 
were  sent  off  by  ship-loads  to  Scutari,  where 
they  added  to  a  scene  of  conftision  already  over- 
whelming. Not  only  did  the  t^'o  hospitals  ^% 
Scutari  become  filled  almost  to  the  doors,  bui 
seven  other  hospitals  on  different  parts  of  the 
Turkish  shores^that  is,  cavalry-stables  near  tba 
Barrack  Hospital,  fitted  up  with  150  beds;  an 
hospital  fbr  600  oonvalesoenta  in  the  sultan'i 
spring  palace,  near  the  General  Hospital ;  an 
hospital  for  400  convalescents  at  Abydos,  on  the 
Dardanelles }  another  at  Kululi,  on  the  Dosphorus, 
at  first  appropriated  to  Russian  prisoners,  but 
afterwards  made  available  for  BritiBh  sick  by  the 
removal  of  the  Russians  to  the  arsenal  at  Stam- 
boul ;  an  hospital  for  convalescents  at  Smyrna ; 
and  two  hospital-ships  in  the  Golden  Horn ;  besides 
the  Naval  Hospital  at  Therapia — became  almost 
equally  crowded  ;  and  the  open  square  of  the 
Barrack  Hospital  was  now  fitted  up  with  a 
structure  for  1000  additional  patients.  Tlie  total 
number  was  not  less  than  GOOO,  su[>eradded  to  the 
5000  at  the  camp.  The  glory  of  the  victories 
no  longer  cheered  the  enfeebled  and  sickened 
soldiera ;  the  wounded  men,  in  November,  had 
some  prospect  of  recovery ;  but  those  woimded 
at  a  later  date  were  kept  down  by  dysentery 
and  fever,  and,  the  wounds  refusing  to  heal,  the 
grave  speedily  claimed  its  own  ;  or  they  arrived 
exhausted  with  chronic  disease  firmly  rooted  in 
their  broken  constitutions,  and  almost  beyond 
the  chance  of  successful  treatment.  An  almost 
insupportable  gloom  now  overspread  the  hospitals, 
multiplying  the  miseries  already  terrible  enough. 
It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  position  of  Miss 
Nightingale  and  her  companions  became  more 
trying  as  the  difficulties  accumulated  in  number, 
kind,  and  intensity ;  but  a  heroic  purpose  supported 
them,  and  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  difficulties. 
Who,  nevertheless,  could  wonder  if  sickness  struck 
gentle  women  exposed  for  months  to  the  tainted 


atmosphere  of  those  hospitals  1  In  tho  early  part 
of  March,  there  were  four  of  the  Catholic  sisters 
ill,  two  more  in  Miss  Nightingale's  party,  and 
two  in  Miss  Stanley's,  while  seven  others  were 
too  much  weakened  to  render  any  active  services. 
It  was  found,  in  some  of  the  instances,  that  women 
who  had  been  cloistered  nuns  in  their  own  country 
were  unfitted  to  move  in  the  busy  scenes  of  the 
hospital :  many  of  these  returned ;  while  those 
ladies  whose  self-imposed  duties  had  borne  more 
relation  to  those  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  visiting 
houses  and  families  wherever  aid  and  consolation 
could  be  given,  shewed  invaluable  qualifications 
for  the  duties  required  of  them  at  Scutari. 

It  was  well  that  such  dispensers  of  good  should, 
at  such  a  time,  receive  the  sympathy  of  her  who 
was  rendered  illustrious  by  social  position.  A  letter 
from  the  Queen,  well  fitted  to  be  made  pubhc, 
became  fisunUiarly  known,  both  in  England  and  ia 
the  East,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  ;♦  it  was 
addressed  to  Mr  Sidney  Herbert^  Secretary  at 
War,  and  was  transmitted  by  Mrs  Herbert  to  Miis 
Nightingale.  A  perusal  of  this  letter  renders 
evident  the  fi&ct,  that  the  official  dispatches  fhrni 
the  East  told  little  concerning  the  safieriugs  and 
(iftte  of  the  poor  wounded  soldiers  ;  the  Sovereign 
<  heard  no  details  of  the  wounded  ;'  those  details, 
if  given  at  all,  were  wrapped  up  in  departmental 
(brmalism,  whereby  living  men  were  treated  as 
iitUe  other  than  bales  of  goods,  to  bo  packed  aside 
in  heaps  and  there  forgotten.  Subaeqaent  events 
Uave  fully  proved,  that  had  it  not  bo^n  for  the 
newspaper  press,  the  English  nation  wcmld  never 
lUve  known  the  terrible  truths  concerning  the 
Crimea  and  Scutc^i. 

In  the  silence  of  night,  when  all  who  could 
sleep  were  earnestly  yearning  so  to  do,  might  often 
be  seen  a  slender  form  gliding  noiselessly  through 
the  wai*ds  and  corridors,  bounded  by  long  rows 
of  beds,  each  occupied  by  a  prostrate  soldier.  It 
was  Miss  Nightingale,  who,  ending  a  day  of 
untiring  activity,  would  take  a  last  look  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  duty  had  been  neglected,  any 
urgent  case  forgotten,  any  solace  nnadministered. 
When  Mr  Macdonald,  his  mission  ended,  was  about 
to  leave  Scutari,  and  when  no  longer  restrained  by 
a  fear  of  hurting  the  delicacy  of  one  who  would 
brave  dangers  to  serve  others  while  shrinking  fh)m 
hearing  her  own  praises,  he  stated,  in  one  of  his 
numerous  letters  to  the  TimeSy  that  *  wherever 
there  is  disease  in  its  most  dangerous  form,  and 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler  distressingly  nigh,  there  is 
this  incomparable  woman  sure  to  be  seen;  her 

•  *  WiNDBOB  Castle,  Deetmher  6,  lUI. 

Would  yon  toll  Xfra  Herbert  that  I  be^sed  »he  would  let  me  «« 
frequently  the  accounts  she  receives  from  Miss  Nigrhtinnrale  or 
Mrs  Broccbridge,  as  I  hear  no  deUiU  of  the  wounded,  though  I  sec 
BO  many  from  officers,  &c.,  about  the  battlc-flcld,  and,  natttrully» 
the  former  must  interest  me  more  than  any  one? 

Let  Mrs  Uerbort  also  know  that  I  wish  Min  Nightingale  and  the 
ladies  would  tell  these  poor,  noble.,  wounded,  and  sick  men,  that  no 
one  takes  a  warmer  interest,  or  feels  more  for  their  soirerings,  or 
admiroa  their  courage  and  heroism  moro  than  their  Queen.  Oi^ 
and  night  she  thinks  of  her  beloved  troops.    So  does  the  Prlnee. 

Beg  Mrs  Herbert  to  ooromonlcate  these  my  worda  to  those  ledinv 
as  I  know  that  our  sympathy  is  much  valued  by  these  aoHt 
fcUowa.*  (Signed)  «Viotoiul* 
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benign aut  j  i  '  ao  influeuce  ft*r  goml  coiiifoH, 

OTCiJ  at  II  hi  ^:lt's  of  cxpiriDg  naluni,     Him 

iaa"  I'  V  without  air 

in  tJjt  lid  as  ber  sliui 

quicti}  !iluug  Qiich.  curriilor^  every  \tiHtr  ieU^wtt 
fiuv  fciurU:ns  Willi  £fratitn?lt^  fit  the  mghi  of  her. 
Wlicoiillt!  lave  rt^tirtHj  iur  Lliti 

niifht^  and  3  have  scttltrd  duwii 

upon  tliojscj  111  lies  of  pixistrati^  sick,  slie  may  be 
l>T>sarvc4  til  an  c,  with  ^  bttle  lamp  in  bi^r  Imnd, 
toaking  her  soUtftry  rt>unUi^,  The  [lopuhir  itistiiict 
sxn:^  imt  im^stakeHi  which,  wheo  she  set  out  irum 

iii  iiu  h(!i-  luisaioti  of  mi'TCVj  hailed  Iwr  ajs 
.,  ... .  jaio  ;  I  tnist  that  she*  may  not  earo  her  tiUe 
t4>  a  higber,  though  sadder  appellatiou*  No  otie 
-  '      !uis  oliiiervcd  her  fragik  figure  and  dehcato 

,  can  jiTOid  rnis^iriiip  kst  these  shouM  fiiih 
Vi  uit  llii5  hoart  of  a  true  woman,  and  tho  manut^ra 
cif  a  lady  J  accomplished  and  i-tjfined  beyond  most  of 
licr  Rtrs:^  she  combines  a  surprising  calmness  of  jxidg- 
mtstii,  ttjid  promptitude  and  dech^ion  of  character.' 

Ami  when,  all  succotir  bting  unavailable,  the 
|3«j<iv  >(Uick(?ii  is'ildkiri  sank  into  deaths  then  did 
f  1 '  !  ri  ac  t  J  u  tro  a  nielanchol  y  i n  t  e- 

1^  .    As  they  died  off,  in  numbers 

jijcrcarfiing  an  tht^  winter  ailvanced,  tim  private 
soldiiiri  were  buried  in  hargc  gntvcs  at  a  iljort 
dbUnce  fmni  the  hoKpitals  ;  while  ihe  ofiicei^  ha^l 
Ihdr  I:nt  rcsthig-place  on  arid  near  the  heights 
*j  Hoa,  with  a  small  wooden  tablet  at 

tri  I  ^avc.    Each  day,  Mr  Osborne  tt^ll 3 

OS,  11'  ili«  watih<;r  wonld  permiti  the  wasted  bodies 
tji  the  soldi ors  who  Imd  sunk  under  their  trial^j  were 
isoU<»ete<l  in  certain  wards  of  the  General  flospitol, 
and  al  about  two  o'clock  a  runerabserviea  endued, 
A  certain  number  of  orderlies,  invahda  barely 
equal  to  the  duty,  might  then  be  seen  follow iug 
cacli  other  from  the  doa/i-huuse,  bearing  tlie  bodies 
on  fitrelchers,  CofHiis  were  not  thought  of;  t^ach 
cort'^e  v^'aK  tieWTi  up  in  a  blanket,    *  So  accustomed 

ic  all  to  thia  sight/  says  our  informantj  ^  that 

<r  often  seen  this  procession  of  the  dead, 
_>  i  Ut  p;is3  down  a  part  of  a  tliickly  iuUa- 

■  Ion   go  by  "svithout  even   interrupting 
"for  wic  Ut  converBati^jn  wf  the  sick  and 

w»»iif»dixl,  nif  the  atloDtioii  of  any  whu 

•V  I  icing  itjad  to,'     When 
I  amved*it  theCcmeteiyj 
l    tuiteTiil-awi  view    wa?    repi'ated    by    the 
n-!  ;    tiuii   a   few   clodi  of  ear  lb   speedily 
f   rematucd  of  the   brave   fellows 
I    fought  nobly  in  tho  Crimea,  or 

J  to  disease  and  death  without  any 

Hil  ,  ry  of  eaniing  the  Boldier^i  icauty 

«rard— 'tiiory. 


E 1*  I  R  .H — t  HE     a  L  fi  i  Ct  R  I  B  e  D     1^  IT  S  T»  S 

[Wkile  Uii2»e  tnrenlfi  were  transpiring— wliik 
and  Turks^  wore  cont^ding 
in  ika  Crimm*,  whUa  Britiali 


tr'oops,  outside  SebaBtopol,  were  stricken  to  death 
by  vvoundSj  ftni>r%  dysentery,  cold,  hunger,  naked- 
nesaj  and  i^  f  ;  while  IJakiklava 

wa«    a   c^ji'  vthinjJT  abondnablw 

and  repulsivtj  ■  whde  the  weekly  and  almost  daily 
passages  of  voisaelii  from  that  port  to  Scutari  were 
markijd  by  B<:enei  scajccly  paralleled  in  horror, 
except  by  the  'middle  pajisugw'  of  Ihc  sjnvrr^; 
while  Hcutari  wa^  a  theatre  of  hoiielc^ 
in  wMch  none  knew  their  duty  excej^  i 
ha*l  no  ofEcial  connection  with  the  place  ^ — tJie 
British  nation  was  adopting  extraoniiuary  means 
of  ahevving  how  nobly  it  appreciated  llie  devotion 
of  the  army.  It  fell  nhuH  sh  a  6tat€  ;  it  bold  t(M 
liigh  position  as  a  nation.  It  could  not  hiuitily 
euro  the  disordeni  ^vhich  became  every  montii 
moro  and  more  apparent  in  tlie  orf^jui ligation  of 
the  government  departments,  and  the  causes  of 
wlijcli  needed  long  anil  calin  inquiry  ;  but  it 
adopted  the  ready  and  gonerouH  ]ihu  td'  affording 
succour,  throug:h  the  iiistnimeut4vUty  cither  iif 
individuals  or  of  soeietiesi  fornied  fk>r  tlic  ispeciaJ 
purpose,  No  incidents  connected  with  the  war 
were  more  worthy  of  record  tlian  Ihejse ;  fcinco 
they  ilhifitratcMl — not  merely  the  just  and  kind 
feelings  tinteriiiined  on  the  subject  by  all  clftssea, 
without  reference  to  paiiy,  eroedj  or  rank,  l>ut 
also  the  remarkable  and  wholly  nn|irecedcnted 
way  in  which  the  new^i>ajjer  press  liore  its  share 
in  the  giKul  work;  Khowing  how  truly  in  effect, 
if  not  formally  and  legidlVj  the  pre^  has  beoimc 
one  of  tho  *  institutions*  of  tho  country.  Tho 
succour  i^cndered  wa^  partly  in  funds,  partly  in 
commcidities,  and  partly  in  personal  iscrvices; 
and  it  may  be  possible  to  depiet  it^  general 
character  in  the  Kpace  of  a  few  pages^  without 
dt£cusatng  minnte  details. 

It  wail  at  a  period  very  early  in  the  war  that 
the  public  began  to  subscribe  money  to  aid,  in 
various  wayB,  those  who  ha<l  gone  out  to  tight  in 
the  East.  Forty  years  had  elapsed  since  any 
British  army  luul  formally  set  out  to  take  part 
in  a  European  war;  and  thoie  who  hest  kntrw 
the  eompotiitioii  of  the  arniy  wera  most  iniprcsHvd 
with  tho  desolate  j>osititin  of  tliose  beh^nging  to  it. 
Even  before  the  date  of  tho  declaration  of  war, 
a  society  was  etit^iblishcd  under  tlie  designaiion 
of  the  'Central  Aa&ociauon  in  aid  of  tfie  Wivfs 
and  Famihes,  Widows  and  Urpbany,  f- 
ordercni  lo  the  liaJit/  The  object  wa^^  viu. 
stve  enough  to  command  the  sympathies  of  iho^^e 
wiio  were  in  a  position  lu  aid  by  their  Bnbscriptioni? ; 
aoii  various  members  of  the  i"oyal  tanidy  gave 
early  countenance  to  the  pixyect.  Ilie  annonnce- 
monts  of  the  committee  were,  in  the  first  instance, 
couched  in  Language  somewhat  too  theatrical  to 
satisfy  good  taste ;  contributions  came  in  slowly ; 
but  when  the  nation  hatl  warmed  in  sympathy 
with  the  war  and  its  object,  the  Association 
attained  a  recogni»ed  and  defmite  position,  and 
funds  flowed  in  rapidly ;  it  became  customary  to 
oontriljute  snina  of  i,'liK>  each  or  upwards,  and  to 
establish  country  branches  in  coiiueetion  with  the 
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Central  Committee.  By  the  end  of  May,  the  fund 
reached  £40,000,  in  great  part  through  the  impetus 
given  by  the  collection  made  on  the  *  Day  of 
Humiliation*  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  by  the  end 
of  June,  £70,000  had  been  collected ;  and  before 
the  year  had  expired,  the  amount  exceeded 
£100,000.  The  Association  early  found  itself  in  a 
difficulty  concerning  the  recognition  of  two  classes 
of  soldiers*  wives.  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
service,  when  soldiers  marry  *  with  leave,*  their 
wives,  or  a  certain  ratio  of  their  number,  are 
permitted  to  reside  in  the  government  barracks 
with  their  husbands  ;  but  married  *  without  leave,* 
no  such  permission  is  accorded.  MiUtary  officers, 
when  the  Association  was  founded,  ui^ed  tliat 
undue  encouragement  would  be  given  to  marry 
'  without  leave,*  as  a  means  of  claiming  the  aid  of 
the  Association  if  the  soldiers  should  die  during 
the  war.  Certain  rules  were  therefore  laid  down, 
determining  whether  or  not  a  soldier*s  wife, 
married  *witliout  leave,*  should  have  a  claim  on 
the  fiind,  the  date  of  the  marriage  being  one 
element  in  the  determination.  The  anomalies 
presented  by  this  strange  classification  of  wives 
involved  the  Association  in  much  newspaper 
controversy  in  the  autumn  of  the  year ;  but  as 
the  sentiments  of  the  public,  subscribera  to  thei 
fiind,  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  recognition 
of  any  woman  honestly  married,  whether  *with* 
or  'without*  leave,  the  rules  were  rendered  more 
elastic  in  their  application.  During  the  year  1854, 
the  Association  took  upon  itself  the  support  of 
many  widows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  who  fell 
in  the  East ;  but  from  the  1st  of  January  1855 
this  duty  devolved  upon  the  managers  of  another 
fiind,  presently  to  bo  noticed;  the  Association 
thereafter  limiting  its  operations  to  the  relief  of 
distress  among  the  wives  and  children  of  soldiers 
still  living.  When  this  change  was  made,  there 
were  about  6000  women  and  8000  children  thus 
receiving  assistance — in  money,  clothing,  food, 
furniture,  medicines,  or  other  partial  means  of 
support.  Subscriptions  continued  to  flow  into  this 
fund,  though  slowly,  throughout  the  year  1855 ; 
and  if  good  faith  and  good  sense  were  exhibited 
in  the  distribution,  much  privation  must  obviously 
have  been  relieved. 

Far  more  important,  because  more  truly  national 
and  larger  in  magnitude,  was  the  *  Patriotic  Fund.* 
As  the  year  advanced,  and  the  list  of  deaths  in 
the  East  augmented,  a  feeling  spread  throughout 
the  country  that  a  fund  directly  sanctioned  by 
the  crown,  and  established  with  all  the  weight 
the  crown  could  give,  would  be  proper  and  even 
necessary.  The  state,  paying  a  miserable  pittance 
to  the  soldier  while  living,  makes  no  provision  for 
the  widow  or  children  who  may  be  left  desolate 
by  his  death :  no  sum  for  this  purpose  is  voted 
by  parliament,  none  is  demanded  by  the  govern- 
ment; and  thus  the  alternative  lies  between 
voluntary  funds  and  no  funds  whatever.  Half  a 
century  earlier,  during  a  terrible  war,  the  British 
nation  had  subscribed  to  a  '  Patriotic  Fund,'  with 


this  object  in  view ;  and  the  necessity  remained 
just  as  urgent,  in  character  if  not  in  extent,  Iq 
1854  as  in  1803.  In  the  year  last  named,  England 
had  180,000  rcguhir  soldiers,  80,(X)0  embodied 
militia,  300,000  volunteers,  and  100,000  seamen 
and  marines ;  and  the  same  convulsed  state  of 
the  political  world  which  led  to  the  arming  of 
these  660,000  men,  led  also  to  a  wish  that  some 
provision,  even  though  small,  might  be  made 
for  the  widows  and  cliildren  of  those  who  fell 
in  battle.  A  sum  of  £200,000  was  subscribed 
to  the  Patriotic  Fund  during  a  few  months  of 
the  year  1803 — an  amount  then  deemed  laige, 
but  obviously  adequate  to  the  alleviation  of 
temporary  distress  only.  When,  in  1854,  a  new 
Patriotic  Fund  was  determined  on,  men  specu- 
lated on  the  probability  or  improbability  of  the 
amount  reaching  so  high  a  sum  as  in  the  earlier 
instance ;  some  supposed  that  it  might,  perchance, 
attain  such  a  height,  but  few  surmised  that  it 
would  exceed  the  former  seven  or  eight  fokl 
Some  looked  forward  to  instructive  contrasts  as 
likely  to  be  presented  between  the  lists  of  1803 
and  those  of  1864.  *  The  beginning  of  the  century,' 
it  was  urged,  ^  was  the  ago  of  protection  and 
monopoly,  and  the  subscriptions  of  large  favoured 
associations  became  conspicuous  features  accord- 
ingly. In  the  present  day,  it  is  the  custom  to 
rely  for  all  such  support  rather  on  the  intelligence, 
prosperity,  and  patriotism  diffused  throughout  the 
whole  community;  nor  is  it  often  found  that  such 
reliance  is  mistaken  or  misplaced.  It  is  A*om  the 
contributions  of  the  x>cople,  in  the  real  and  genuine 
sense  of  the  term,  that  the  new  Patriotic  Fund 
will  be  maintained,  and  with  perfect  confidence 
may  it  be  anticipated  that  the  resource  will  prove 
equal  to  the  occasion.* 

A  royal  proclamation,  announcing  the  openmg 
of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  appeared  in  the  Lcmdcm 
Ckuette  of  the  13th  of  October  1854,  appointing  at 
the  same  time  thirty  commissioners,  mostly  persons 
well  known  In  public  life,  for  its  management 
The  principal  paragraphs  of  the  proclamation 
dwelt  upon  the  desirability  of  establishing  a  fund 
for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  might  fall  during  the  war,  the  probabiUty 
that  the  Queen's  subjects  would  wish  generally 
to  contribute  to  such  a  fund,  and  the  necessity 
of  appointing  commissioners  to  manage  it ;  but 
there  were  others  which  gave  to  the  commit 
sioners  power  to  decide,  fi*om  time  to  time, 
whether  to  bestow  the  funds  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  such  special  objects  of  destitution  as 
might  come  within  the  immediate  intention  of 
the  subscribers,  or  to  apply  a  portion  in  aid  of 
any  existing  charitable  or  benevolent  institutions 
established  with  similar  purpose.  It  was  also 
announced  that,  as  a  means  of  facilitating  the 
collection  of  subscriptions  throughout  the  empire^ 
all  lord-lieutenants,  sherifis,  custodes  rotulonuu, 
provosts,  mayors,  and  bailies  Vithin  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  all  governors-general,  goveinor^ 
and  lieutcnant-goyemors  of  colonies,  should,  l(f 
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^rtuaoft'  ■'  ofiicea,  be  commissioners 

lu  niit«  ta  •-  uwris  withiti  thoir  scvprnl 

ooiinli€8,  ktivitK,  4Uiil  ctrlunic^s  ^i^d  tr^Dsmit  them 
to  the  Futnotic  Ftmd  Com  missions  rs^^ — orgaDbtnir 
ItKiid  cotmiutt*.'e*  wheuevur  such  a  eourse  might 
ap|»ear  expetUent. 

Startod  uitdi^r  &nc1i  aiisjuces,  the  PHatriotic  Fuod 
ativaiicefl  with  it  rapidity  never  jmrallded,  perhaps, 
in  miy  ngt?  or  comitij*    Rojahy  he*tded  the  list ; 
our  gre^t  jmbht'  cuinpimies  and  corporate  bodij^s^ 
*jur  *  miirchant-priut'OK/  our  ancieut  feudal  iiobihtyi 
our  iiewlj  CfUDobled  Tncn  of  weahli — contributed 
|jvrg*t  sum^ ;  while  the  triuJers  mui  inaTJUfjtctiirei'Sj 
the  professional  men,  the  shopkecpt»rs,  the  work- 
man iu  Hictorii's,  t\w  children  hi  !*l4h>u1s»  brought 
forward  coiitribytions  to  Ibi)  extent  of  their  means. 
Bomc  tif  our  large  t^wus  himij^hcd  thruugli  their 
bcul   comndUei-'i*   or    commissioners   sums   truly 
aslonishitig  for  their  ma^'uituikv     Great  ai*  was 
thu  Lrjiidou  contribution,  that  of  Eihuhm^di  was 
yot  larger  \n  ruilo  of  popuJfitiou  ;    while  that  of 
jw  was  nenrly  oijUitl  to  thoiie  of  Manchester 
Liverpool  combinetL     Thctio  results  excited 
II   r  li   attention;    for^  coimdering   that  Hcotland 
_j^  I   l.vUvcly  les3  wealthy  than  England,  they  tend 
shew  either  that  the  northenj  kingdom  felt  a 
&nutr  sympathy  than  I  he   son  I  hem  with  the 
far,   or   that   the   local   CQllcctioiisi   were    more 
U4:'i's;tftical1y    managed  by   the   committees.      In 
tJie  three  kingdoms,  and  in  the  principality, 
I  wiyi  n  frequent  praelice  to  send  a  second,  thirdj 
tfveu  fourth  instalment,  from   each  town  or 
Duuiy — the  instalments  iti'owing  in  magnitude  as 
ilfi0  advanced,  rather  than    diminishuig,      Fer- 
aps   the    results   w^liicli    excited    mo^t  pleasure 
:id  surprise  were  tho&e  presented  by  the  colonies, 
rhere    aftection    for    the    old    country,    despite 
L^ea&ional  discontents  and  collisioniv  shewed  its 
^irmth  by  the  amount   of  the   aid  cent  over, 
lie  Enj^lish  residents  in  inoJ^t  foreign   countries 
yijtril Jilted.     A  body  of  English  excavators  being 
a  gaged  in  making  a  railway  in  Denmark^  about 
|4<>  of   their  number   walked    twenty  miJes    to 
openlmgen  on  a  particular  Sunday^  to  give  one 
:>lhir  each  as  a  contribution  to  the  fond.     The 
isc  Nations  Indiauis,  in  North  America,  scarcely 
lown   even   by   name  iu    England,    scut  £100. 
ktnong  the  bitmble  inFtitutions  at  home,  even  the 
i42forrnatory  Asa  bun  in  Wtstndn&tor  contributed  : 
t>r  the  p<H>r    i'iig;5'cd    Uiys,  having  no  money  to 
ive,  sent  the  value  of  one  dinner,  %vith  which 
b«y  voluntarily  dispensed*    To    obtain   subserip- 
[)U9  to  a  fund  lhroni?h  llie  medium  of  a  day's 
cvenirigg  aniusemeut^  t**^^^?"  "-  very  customai'y 
iodc  of   |jrocedure  in   Enj^lanJ,  nti vantage   was 
ken  of  the  custom  in  this  instjmce  by  the  Crj^tal 
Palace  Company.    A  military  tcte  was  given  at 
lydenliam  on  the  2Htli  of  October,  at  which  were 
resteiit  the  bandjs  of  the  French  *  Guides/  whose 
pit  ha4j   been  pernuttoit  by  the  ©in[teror,  and 
boAO  of  the  iHt  and  M  Life  Guardjf,  the  Ilon^e 
Jttard^j  the  CombiuicrH,  the  Grenadier  Guards, 
the  l?oldslream  Guards  iht!  Scotji  Fusilier  Guards^ 


the  18th  and  &4th  regiment?,  tlie  Royal  Artillery, 
the  Roynl  Marine^^  and  the  lio,v;d  tappers  and 
Miners.  Tlie  state  of  excitement  in  I  lie  nation  at 
that  time,  and  the  unusual  comb innt ion  of  musical 
bands  in  the  transept  and  grounds  of  the  palace, 
drew  together  an  imtncnse  concourse  of  viaitors  j 
no  fower  than  B6,00()  persons  paid  half-a-crown 
each  for  admtsfiion ;  while  those  who  availetl 
thenfiselvcs  of  their  season-tickets  raised  I  lie  total 
number  to  nearly  40,000,  After  paying  all  the 
exf>cnses  incident  to  tlie  fite,  the  net  proceeds, 
amonnting  to  X3C00,  were  applied— .£25CH.>  to  the 
Patriotic  Fund,  and  the  rest  to  two  smaller  chari- 
ties of  somewhat  atxalogous  character.  Before  the 
mouth  had  expired,  the  Patriotic  Fund  reached 
i:a*,00a;  by  the  end  of  November,  i'100,000; 
December,  it30i),0uo ;  January,  £(}00,O^H) :  until 
at  length,  by  the  lime  spring  had  well  a<lvancctl, 
the  subsmptiyns  had  reached  a  total  of  l'l,0OO,tjtn). 
In  later  months,  to  which  it  wUl  not  be  necessary 
to  advert  here,  the  fund  am  ou  a  ted  to  nearly  a 
m  in  ion  and  a  half  sterling. 

In  the  month  of  June  1S55|  the  commissioners 
jtrc^ented  a  Kepoil  of  their  pi^iceedings^  desrribing 
in  what  manner  they  hfitd  invtisted  a  sum  of 
nearly  £1,000,000  at  interesrt,  and  on  what  prin- 
^ciple  they  had  determined  to  appropriate  *t,  t'>n 
thiB  last  point,  they  remarked ;  '  Upon  a  careful 
c^u^deration  of  our  powcrsj  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that^,  while  they  do  not  cxclndo  the 
widows  and  orphanis  of  commit  ion  ed  otiieers  of 
Uie  army,  navy,  and  marines,  yet,  inasmuch  as  Ji 
provision  has  been  made  by  your  Majcsty*s  jiension- 
warrant  and  compassionate  allowances  for  the 
relief  of  clainmiits  of  Onit  class,  they  cannot  in 
gouei'al  be  considered  as  primary  objects  of  the 
royal  commission.  Consequently,  we  have  tleferred, 
for  the  most  part,  the  claims  of  this  dass  till  the 
number  and  urgency  of  those  of  the  primary 
classes — namely,  those  of  widows  and  orphauis 
of  non-commissioiicd  and  petty  officers,  private 
£oldic]!^  seamen,  and  marines^  for  whom  no  such 
provision  exists—should  be  known  and  provided 
for.  We  are  liappy,  howeverj  to  be  able  to  report, 
that  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Committee 
of  Amateur  Artist^  several  sums  of  money  have 
already  Ijeeu  j>laccd  at  our  disposiil  for  immediate 
distribution  among  the  widows  and  or  phau:?  of  all 
classes  of  oflicei-s.  Wo  have  already  offered  our 
M*ftrni  acknowledgments  to  the  committee,  and 
wc  have  to  report  to  your  IMajcsty  that  the  money 
hag  been  applietl  iu  the  relief  of  several  pressing 
claims,  and  has  elicited  very  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments from  the  recipients/  The  commissioners 
ft^und  that  the  number  of  ajiplieations  ujath?  to 
them  on  the  part  of  \vido^\a  and  orphans  was 
smaller  than  had  been  expected ;  leading  to  a 
belief  that  a  large  ratio  of  the  soldiers  killed 
must  have  l>een  mi  married.  Arrangements  were 
in  progress  for  educating  the  orphan  children 
rendered  rlesolate  by  tlie  war. 

There  were  numerous  i>ther  funds  establithed, 
or  additions  to  existing  funds  soutzht,  during  the 
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summer  aud  autumn  of  1854 ;  while  in  some 
cases  appeals  and  advertisements  appeared  indi- 
cating a  tendency  to  take  unworthy  advantage  of 
a  peculiarly  excited  state  of  public  feeling.  There 
was  founded  an  *  Association  for  the  Relief  of  the 
Widows  and  Orphans  of  Seamen  and  Marines,  in 
cases  arising  out  of  the  Present  War  ;'  it  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  Patriotic  Fund;  and  when 
the  latter  was  established,  including  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  seamen  and  marines  among  the 
objects  of  its  bounty,  the  former  abandoned  that 
portion  of  its  plan,  and  limited  its  operations  to 
rendering  assistance  to  the  wives  and  families  of 
men  yet  living :  the  fund,  however,  never  reached 
beyond  a  few  thousand  pounds.  The  *  Cambridge 
Asylum,'  established  at  Kingston  some  time 
previously,  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers'  widows, 
put  forth  new  claims  for  support,  founded  on 
the  probable  increase  in  the  demands  made  for 
assistance.  A  new  'Soldiers*  Orphan  Asylum* 
was  projected;  but,  coming  as  the  proposal  did 
after  the  formation  of  the  Patriotic  Fund,  it  met 
with  little  support.  The  *  Royal  British  Female 
Orphan  Asylum*  at  Devonport,  established  fifteen 
years  earlier,  and  claiming  to  be  the  only  asylum 
in  the  kingdom  for  the  female  orphans  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  did  not  fail  to  solicit  increased  sub— 
Bcriptions  as  soon  as  the  Crimean  war  commenced. 
The  *  Royal  Caledonian  Asylum,'  established  for 
educating,  clothing,  and  maintaining  the  children 
of  Scottish  soldiers  and  sailors  wounded  or  slain  in 
the  royal  service,  organised  a  special  fond  in  1854 
to  meet  the  exigencies  of  that  particular  time. 
Other  societies  and  institutions  [mt  forth  appeals 
for  public  support,  in  connection  with  various 
intended  modes  of  rendering  ser>'ice  to  the  armies 
and  fleets  in  the  East ;  for  instance,  the  *  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge  *  established  a  fund 
out  of  which  additional  army-cliaplains  might  be 
supported  ;  the  *  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel  *  sought  to  obtain  an  analogous  result,  in  the 
provision  of  chaplains  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers ;  the  *  Tract  Society  *  adopted  similar 
means  to  facilitate  the  distribution  of  religious 
tracts  in  the  army ;  and  the  committee  of  St 
John's  House  at  Westminster,  a  training  insti- 
tution for  nurses,  established  a  separate  fund  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  sending  out  trained  nurses 
to  the  military  hospitals  at  the  seat  of  war — a 
purpose  successfHilly  pursued,  as  the  history  of 
the  Scutari  hospitals  amply  shewed. 

Not  less  remarkable,  as  indicative  of  the  tone 
of  public  feeling  during  the  war,  were  the  efforts 
made  to  send  out  to  the  Crimean  army  those 
necessaries  and  comforts  which,  through  a  train 
of  circumstances  wholly  inexplicable  at  the  time, 
tlie  authorities  had  failed  to  supply.  The  nation 
knew  that  ample  means  had  been  provided  by 
parliament,  and  the  home  government  repeatedly 
asserted  that  notlung  was  deficient  at  the  seat  of 
war;  yet  did  the  accounts  become  overwhelming 
and  undeniable,  of  brave  soldiers  wanting  in  every 
supply  necessary  to  maintain  them  in  health— of 


regiments  in  which  food,  beverages,  fuel,  clothing, 
huts,  and  medicines  were  all  deficient  Leaviog 
to  parliament  the  duty  of  ascertaining  hov  rach 
scandal  could  have  arisen,  the  nation  proceeded 
to  adopt  the  most  ready  means  of  cure,  by  sending 
new  supplies  of  such  articles  as  appeared  to  be 
most  needed. 

One  of  the  means  of  efiecting  this  purpose  was 
by  the  estabhshment  of  the  '  Crimean  Army  Fund,* 
at  a  time  when  the  narratives  fVom  the  seat  of  war 
wore  becoming  daily  more  terrible.  The  avowed 
object  was  to  forward  to  Balaklava  a  supply  of  sudL 
articles  of  provisions,  warm  clothing,  <i:c.,  as  might 
be  considered  most  usefbl ;  and  to  send  out  with 
them  an  agent,  who  would  superintend  the  disposiL 
The  object  being  thus  clearly  defined,  the  fund  met 
with  much  favour,  insomuch  that  £20,000  wii 
collected  in  about  two  months.  Early  in  December, 
the  Fairy  yacht  was  placed  by  its  owner  at  the 
disposal  of  the  committee,  and  was  sent  out  with  a 
cargo  of  tea,  tobacco,  and  other  welcome  articles ; 
a  larger  yacht,  of  220  tons  burden,  was  ofiered 
by  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere^  and  a  small  steamer 
was  chartered.  The  committee  did  not  undertake 
to  land  any  commodities  at  Scutari,  or  to  deliver 
any  articles  to  particular  individuals ;  aU  were  to 
be  placed  alike  under  the  care  of  an  agent,  and 
all  were  to  be  landed  at  Balaklava.  The  Fond 
was  open  to  the  reception  of  commodities  as  well 
as  money ;  and  a  curious  list  was  drawn  up  of 
such  articles  as  would  be  deemed  most  acceptable 
— a  list  comprising  blankets,  shirts,  flannel,  hose^ 
wash-leather  waistcoats,  leather  for  shoes,  shoe- 
makers* tools,  needles,  thread,  buttons,  tape,  tobacco, 
preserved  meats,  portable  soup,  arrow-root,  tea, 
chocolate,  sugar,  essence  of  coflee,  pearl-barley,  pre- 
served vegetables  and  milk,  salt,  pepper,  mustard, 
Cayenne-pepper,  hams,  tongues,  bacon,  cheese,  ale^ 
porter,  wihe,  spirits,  cofFee-roasters,  cofifee-grinders, 
and  patent  fuel.  Excisable  articles  were,  by 
permission  of  the  government,  purchased  in  bond, 
duty  free.  The  plan  of  distribution  comprised  two 
parts :  a  gift  to  the  non-commissioned  oflicers  and 
privates  of  such  articles  as  might  be  deemed  most 
acceptable ;  and  a  sale  of  the  rest,  at  cost-price,  in 
a  store  to  be  established  at  Balaklava — the  agent 
being  empowered  to  determine  the  ratio  between 
the  gifts  and  the  sales.  In  this  as  in  many  other 
instances,  the  railway  companies  carried  free  of 
charge  the  packages  contributed  to  the  Fund.  The 
Fairy  yacht  having  sailed  with  its  varied  cargo,  the 
other  yacht  with  100  tons  of  similar  commodities, 
and  the  Isabella  steamer  with  270  tons  more,  ,the 
committee  chartered  by  Christmas  the  steamer 
Piofieer,  capable  of  conveying  700  tons.  At  the 
close  of  January,  this  last-named  vessel  sailed; 
and  having  thus  despatched  four  cargoes,  and 
made  arrangements  for  their  disposal  at  Bala- 
klava, the  committee  closed  its  usefVil  labours, 
having  carried  out  a  definite  purpose  in  a  praise- 
worthy manner.  Unfortunately,  as  the  winter 
had  approached  before  the  ftill  intensity  of  tfie 
sufferings  of  the  troops  became  known  in  England 
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and  AS  tli^  vc>yag<i  to  Bahiklava  in  fin  all  vc^ssels 
nii.i.ni  IMv  cuusiiiin!d  iBufli  im\%  the  necotfearies 
a  I  '  ta  diJ  utit  roaeh  th^  Crimea  lUJtil  the 

u\..  ...  .  .^.  somewhat  advan^oii.     An  offleer  at  the 

cain|J,  writing  abmit  Christ  maa,  and  adverting  to  a 

fr-*  -• "  panigrA|»h  which  had  muthia  eye,  said: 

*  t  re^d  tho  following  :^**  If  the  Crimeiin 

*\rujv  rudd  proL'tej^ses  as  it  hits  bt^un^  our  hrave 
fcllow!«  k^foie  Sebiistopol  will  spend  a  }o\ly  Christ- 
mas'" Ah  me  !  I  made  my  dinner  that  daj  off  a 
two- pcrnnd  loaf  purcbase^l  in  the  French  camp  fur 
2A.  8d/  llunj  othei^  officers  and  solilierSj  wrote 
with  a  similar  monrufol  longing  for  comforts  much 
t&lk<>d  of  but  not  attainable.  NererthelcsSj  the 
gilpplics  arrived  at  various  limes  ditrhig  Jaianary 
nnd  Febroary  ;  and  the  commit tt*«  was  enabled  to 
furnish  to  the  ?5iib?cribera  a  list  of  tho  articles 
tliKtrihuted  by  Uie  aj^^tmts  at  Ualakla^'a  among  th^ 
troop*  down  to  the  5th  of  March .♦ 

Tht^  ycarninj^  to  nend  c^ut  aid  to  the  siiilering 
troops  manifevsted  itself  among  all  grades  of  society, 
and  m  many  remarkable  ways.  The  newspapers 
were  i  mm  dated  with  *sixggestions  or  inquiries 
eonccnung  the  best  kinds  of  gifts,  or  the  best 
modes  of  transmitiing  tliem.  One  eoiitributor 
spoke  of  soluble  chocolate,  packed  in  pound- 
parccLs,  containing  thirty-six  small  CAkcs^  each 
snfflcient  for  a  breakfkst^  and  reasonably  cuougli 
suggcstett  that  sticlt  woulii  bo  more  welcome  to 
llie  trtwp!*  than  unj.TOnnd  and  nnroasted  cotfec  ; 
a  ducal  park-owner  ollered  1*30  deer^  which  a 
pa$tfy-cook  nmhrtook  to  convert  into  potted 
▼ealiMJU ;  v  tmer  of  preserved  food  told 

of  his  Willi.  eoDtributc  1000  pints  of  pre- 

ierVkH]  scmpo  liiiii  b ruths  ;  a  London  tobacconist 
icnt  ont  vi^uru  for  the  use  of  the  othcen?  to  the 
Ta^tQe  of  £260 ;  while  other  persons,  besides  cmj- 
irfriitlTj^'  tn  the  Crimean  Amiy  Fmid,  consign eii 
j  throngh  other  channds-^many  a 

t'  ,        ]iig,  however,  sent  out  with  bright 

antid patient  of  the  pleasure  it  wonld  aflbrd,  t)pt*nt 
SL  Etormy  Christraas  somewhere  in  or  near  the 
Black  Sea,  and  never  reached  its  destination.  The 
supply  of  minor  articles  of  warm  clothing  was  a 
favourite  mode  of  manifesting  kindness,  since  these 
could  bu  made  by  difierent  members  of  a  fiimily 
circle^  or  by  ladiea  who  formed  working-parties 
«mt*wg  themselves  for  this  purpose,  SomCj  giving 
cfltjf.'t  to  their  geiiUe,  womanly  zeal  in  this  way, 
litiiicd  themselves  h\  preparing  warm  w^or^ted 
tock^ ;  mmc  in  knitting  gloves,  mitts,  jaekctSj 
drawers!,  or  ."shirt* ;  otiicrs  tried  w*hether  erochcl- 
M'tivk  wtudd  j<ijflc*i  aa  a  BuhEtitute  for  knitting  ; 
'I  '  '  '  their  stores  of 

f.  ;iH»ld  bti  Hi*areil 

f  'lo^i,  who  wt-i'c  [iciishing  in  coM 

Ui  When  it  was  found   ft*om  the 

tidilttri  kttvr^  that  Hut  and  surgicid  bandages 


were  deficient,  a  now  field  of  activity  developed 
itself:  auch  article«i  were  quickly  prepared  in  v«*st 
qnantity,  and  were  for  the  mnsl  part  j»ackeii  and 
transmitted  by  eommerctal  llrms  tluit  vohmtarily 
undertook  this  service ;  while  the  General  Screw 
Steam  Shipping  Company  convtiyed  sU  »ueli 
packages  free  of  t:]iarfi;e.  It  mn»t  havy  fully 
repaid  the  donors  of  Ihee^j  simple  but  wek'ijm<> 
conBigiimcnts  to  reatl  Jrom  time  to  timey  in  the 
London  DcwspaiK^rs,  Miss  JJightingale's  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  receipt  and  appropriation  of  the 
gifb^gifts  of  very  diversified  charaeter,  &inco 
they  comprised  lint,  old  hneiij  shirts^  Jist-ahoea, 
bandages,  stockings,  siKkM,  mitts,  gloves,  Hannelfi^ 
pillows,  jersey  Sj  sheets,  poeket- handkerchiefs, 
tapes,  thread,  (nns,  hook^  stationery,  camphor, 
lozenges,  arrow-root,  preserves,  wme,  i'c.  The 
Queen  sent  a  contribution  colleeled  by  herself; 
orftiig^s  and  lemons  were  sent  by  a  Palermo  firm  j 
a  BtaffoiTlabire  |>otteT'  oftered  a  large  contribution 
of  hospital  earthenware;  many  of  the  London 
booksellers  sent  packages  of  books  and  periodicals  ; 
and,  indeed,  alj  classes  seemed  desirous  of  taking 
part  in  a  good  work,  rendered  necessary  by  tlie 
deplorable  shortcomings  of  the  govemmeiit  and 
the  military  authorities. 

One  more  example  remaiiis  to  he  noticed  of  the 
generous  warmth  with  wddch  the  nation  sought  to 
alleviate  the  unmerited  snflbriiig*  of  the  troops  in 
the  Bast ;  and  this  perhaps  was  the  most  rem  ark - 
aide  in  the  wliole  series,  as  an  indication  of  the 
silent  growth  of  a  great  power  among  the  inKti- 
tution:^  of  the  country — the  Press,  The  history  of 
ncwftpajpcr  li teratoid  afibrdii  no  parallel  to  the 
*Bick  and  Wounded  Fund'  of  ]8i54-5.  KcaHy 
twenty  thousand  pounds  were  placed^  not  in  the 
hatuls  of  any  openly  announced  lioard,  cotriraittec, 
or  commission,  but  w^holly  at  the  disposal  of  one 
whoso  name  was  never  mentioned,  one  who  was 
unknown  to  nearly  all  the  donors,  and  who  had 
no  ftther  designation  than  that  of  *  Etlitor  of  the 
Times;*  he  might  have  hccn  one  person,  or  a 
gnnip  of  many,  or  a  mere  personitlcation  ;  the* 
donoi^  eared  nought  for  this — ^they  sent  their 
money  to  the  Ttmt's^  a  recognised  embodiment  of 
vast  social  power^  without  any  solicitude  con- 
cerning the  jtfrAonnd  of  the  establishment,  or 
any  doubt  that  the  donations  would  be  honestly 
api'Iied,  The  beginning,  the  progress,  atid  the  cud 
of  that  Fund  w^cre  anioug  ihQ  brightest  iiicidenb 
aiibrd<^d  by  the  course  of  the  war. 

Immediately  after  the  news  of  the  hattle  of^ 
the  Alma  reaithed  Eirgland,  the  TOinvf,  as  wcU 
m  several  other  daily  newEfia|>ers,  animadvcrtetl 
strongly  on  the  disgraceful  nature  oi'  the  arrange* 
ments  for  treating  the  sick  and  wounded— animad- 
versions  founded  on  the  lottora  of  corre^jton dents 
whicli,  disputed  «nd  dcuietl  by  the  government, 
received  only  tmt  much  confinnation  from  subso 
quent  events,  Suggest  ions  for  rehef  were  made 
in  various  quarters  ;  but  the  Tima'  Fund  may 
perhatifi  be  traced  riiore  twunediatdiy  to  n  particular 
letter  addressed  to  tl»e  Editor  (October  IStli)  bj 
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Sir  Robert  Peel,  son  of  the  emineDt  statesman — 
enclosing  a  check  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  pro- 
posing the  immediate  application  of  a  subscribed 
Amd  to  the  aid  of  the  sick  and  wounded  troops. 
Although  the  letter  contained  a  suggestion  relating 
to  the  appointment  of  a  managing  committee,  yet 
as  money  was  sent  to  the  invisible  'Editor  of 
the  THmeSj  the  Fund  was  at  once  virtually  com- 
menced under  that  singular  responsibility.  No 
sooner  did  the  number  containing  this  letter 
appear  before  the  pubUc,  than  its  recommendation 
was  responded  to  in  all  quarters;  checks  and 
draughts,  money-orders  and  bank-notes,  poured 
in  rapidly,  insomuch  that  several  thousand  pounds 
were  contributed  in  a  few  days,  accompanied  by 
expressions  of  reliance  that  the  money  would  be 
faithfully  appropriated.  The  novel,  and  indeed 
wholly  unprecedented,  nature  of  the  movement 
rendered  necessary  a  speedier  course  of  practical 
action  than  had  at  first  been  anticipated.  In  an 
article  written  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  Editor 
said:  *It  was  only  on  this  very  day  last  week 
that,  in  the  course  of  our  duty,  we  invited  public 
attention  to  the  necessities  of  our  disabled  soldiers 
at  Scutari.  Wo  had  certainly  no  idea  at  the  time 
of  becoming  the  bankers  of  the  charitable  public, 
or  of  undertaking  the  distribution  of  such  funds 
as  might  be  forthcoming;  but  so  rapidly  were 
contributions  poured  into  our  hands,  and  so 
indispensable  did  immediate  action  appear,  that 
we  accepted  the  trust  which  our  own  appeals  had 
called  into  being,  and  now  find  ourselves  engaged 
in  the  duty  of  applying  directly  for  the  benefit 
of  our  soldiers  the  gifts  of  their  countrymen  at 
home.  During  the  seven  days  which  have  elapsed 
since  our  first  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  sufferers,  wo 
have  actually  received  for  their  use  a  sum  con- 
siderably exceeding  £5000 — the  whole  of  which 
amount  has  been  subscribed  for  the  single  object 
of  comforting  the  inmates  of  the  British  hospital 
in  Turkey.*  It  was  arranged  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
should  act  as  joint-trustee  with  the  Editor ;  that 
three  of  the  largest  donors  should  audit  the 
accounts  from  time  to  time,  and  make  known  the 
results  to  the  public ;  that  they  should  select  a 
competent  person  as  almoner  or  distributer  of  the 
Fund,  who  would  be  sent  out  at  the  expense  of 
the  journal,  and  would  be  furnished  with  such 
letters  of  introduction  as  any  of  the  government 
departments  might  be  willing  to  afford — the  sole 
and  simple  object  being,  to  aid  in  any  practical 
way  the  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  at  Scutari. 
All  this  was  done.  Meanwhile,  subscriptions 
continued  to  flow  in.  The  close  of  the  month  of 
October  exhibited  a  total  of  £10,000  thus  collected  ; 
and  the  Editor  then  announced  that,  the  Fund 
having  reached  an  amount  as  large  as  he  felt 
justified  in  taking  under  his  clmrgc,  no  further 
donations  would  be  received :  this,  however,  did 
not  satisfy  the  public ;  additional  sums  were 
forwarded,  until  the  whole  amounted  to  little  less 
than  £20,000.  The  government  was  placed  in 
an   irksome   and    anomalous    position   by  those 


proceeding^  shewing,  as  they  did,  that  if  the  nation 
credited  the  official  statements  concerning  the  large 
stores  sent  off  to  the  East,  it  also  credited  the 
newspaper  statements  that  those  stores  were  not  in 
the  proper  places  at  the  time  when  most  wanted ; 
some  of  the  departments  exhibited  a  tendency  to 
resist  and  resent  this  extra-official  interference; 
but  others  displayed  a  willingness  to  aid  tlie 
labours  of  the  almoner  of  the  Fund.  The  Rev. 
S.  G.  Osborne  was  at  first  solicited  to  assume 
this  honourable  but  onerous  function  ;  but  he 
was  prevented  fh>m  acceding  to  the  request^  and 
Mr  Macdonald,  connected  with  the  staff  of  the 
TimeSf  was  appointed.  The  Duke  of  Newcastle 
as  Minister  of  War,  and  Dr  Andrew  Smith  as 
Medical  Director,  were  visited  by  this  gentleman 
before  his  departure ;  both  gave  him  distinct  assu- 
rances that  supplies  were  abundant  at  the  seat  of 
war  and  at  Scutari,  and  that  the  application  of  the 
Fund  would  be  found  unnecessary — they  little 
knew  the  real  state  of  the  departments  for  whidi 
they  were  officially  responsible. 

During  a  period  of  threa  months,  marked  by  the 
distribution  of  the  Fund  collected  in  so  remark- 
able a  way,  the  letters  from  the  almoner  depicted 
an  almost  unvar}'ing  scene  of  misery  on  the  part 
of  the  patients,  confVision  among  the  offidals, 
and  noble  self-sacrifice  among  the  nurses.  One 
day,  he  had  to  record  the  arrival  of  a  ship  from 
England  laden  with  stores,  and  the  departure  of 
that  ship  to  the  Crimea  with  the  supply  of  medi- 
cines still  on  board — ^the  packing  of  the  cargo 
having  been  so  ill-managM  that  the  medical  stores 
could  not  be  extricated  from  the  rest  at  Scutari. 
On  another  occasion,  he  told  how,  hearing  that  the 
wounded  fVoni  lukermann  were  likely  to  be  badly 
provided  with  clothing,  he  had  purchased  a  large 
supply  of  flannels,  stockings,  gloves,  and  other 
requisites,  wliich  several  ship-chaplains  and  others 
had  kindly  consented  to  distribute  at  Balaklava. 
He  explained  how  he  directed  his  attention  some- 
times to  the  sick  and  wounded  coming  down  from 
the  Crimea,  sometimes  to  those  in  the  hospitals, 
and  sometimes  to  the  convalescents  shipped  off  to 
Malta ;  arranging  frequently  with  Miss  Nightingale 
how  so  to  make  his  purcliases  as  to  render  the 
greatest  amount  of  good.  Within  one  week,  he 
distributed  2000  shirts,  besides  a  number  of  other 
garments  very  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  the  sick 
troops,  and  hospital  diet  where  it  was  likely  to  be 
deficient.  Towards  the  close  of  November,  200 
convalescents  were  shipped  off  to  England  ;  bat 
so  miserable  were  the  arrangements  among  the 
authorities  in  the  Bosphorus,  that  the  ship  was 
about  to  start  on  her  long  voyage  with  nothing 
but  a  blanket  to  soften  the  trough-like  wooden 
boxes  in  which  the  convalescents  were  to  sleep: 
the  almoner,  hearing  this,  hastily  obtained  a 
supply  of  thick  Turkish  quilts  in  lieu  of  mattresses^ 
and  sent  them  on  board.  It  would  seem  ridiculous^ 
were  not  all  such  facts  painfully  connected  with 
the  gradual  wasting  of  a  fine  army,  that  the 
almoner  deemed  it  necessary  to  apply  a  portion  of 
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ds  plactxl  at  bb  flispusiil  in  the  purcliasii 

artieica  as  scrnbbitip-bniMlufti,  towels,  and 
-triflt^s  of  hospital  fumituiT,  tlio  almost 
jKcnce  of  which  occasicmed  ^tl^I  dchiy  and 
y  111  the  hospital  dnttcs  JIij^r  Nightingnlo 
f  0,*inpaiiiou3  hatl  taken  ujnm  themsehes* 
I  staler!  ill  a  former  page,  the  ahnoner 
]ed  tlw'  iipparatiiSj  and  rented  the  huiUI- 
iirh  ctiubled  Mm  Ni|j[htin^'ale  to  establish 
Iry  \vlieie  the  proper  authorities  were  in 

eonfuHifai  to  render  this  ^'er}*^  necessary 
Considering  the  rigour  of  rout  in  o  observable 

deprtrttnents  of  tiic  Britislt  amiy,  it  is 
f  matter  Ibr  surprise,  perhnpHj  that  tho 
Ition  of  gifts   among   the   triKips    in  tlie 

wa*  discounteiaiuiced  by  some  of  the  higher 
liets,  aa  being  inetjns^btent  with  mihtary 
ne;  on  this  gi^ountl^  the  almoner  found 
ilHcully  io  canying  out  hii  gofjd  work  at 
fcva  or  the  €am[i  than  at  Scutari ;  yet  13  it 

upon  nnd*>iibted  evidence  thiit  the  8ick 
i>nndcd  Fund  was  the  means  of  part  lady 
f  many  shivering  tmof^s,  even  at  tlie  e^mp 
%'ho  mijkdit  have  sunk  into  death  without 

I  '  An  application  has  been  made  to  me/ 
r  MacdoUi'dd  in  one  of  his  let  ten*,  *  fur  warm 
f,  by  the  surgeon,  on  behalf  of  a  regiment 

dirett  IVom  a  hot  cHmate  to  tlie  Crimea^ 
tally  unfirovideil  wkh  the  mean<i  of  witli- 
g  so  isudden  a  ehange  of  temperature.  The 
lion  was  made  on  the  ground  that  ^'  pre- 
\  h  better  than  cure ;"  and  I  knew  so  much 
mortahty  tliat  had  taken  place  among  the 
IfinientA  sent  out,  that  I  flid  not  think  I 

he  jnstille<i  in  refuiiinfr.  1  undertook  to 
what  was  waute<l  conditionally;  for  if,  on 
g  at  Balaklava^  tlio  things  woi'O  not  found 
iquisite,  tbey  were  to  l>e  1  landed  over  to  the 
r  liaywarii  and  tho  either  chaplains  there, 
^nse  of  the  jiick  and  wounded.  This  airange- 
Iras  thankfully  aecetleil  to  ;  and  yesterday  I 
It  on  ^Njard  the  Gohlcti  Fkfxc  for  the  3f)th 
Jfj  Atmpg),  a  stouk  of  fiannoLs,  drawers,  and 
pv-hieh  1  hope  will  keep  them  warm  and  in 
icart  until  they  get  into  Bebastopol/  This 
binary  ca^e  related  to  a  regiment,  not 
ed  and  prostrateil  by  wounds  and  illness, 

II  g  out  to  commence  a  career  of  service  in 
itiifi}!,  ^>  utterly  unprovided  with  proper 
STt  thrit.  the  oflieers  liegged  for  a  supply  from 

f  \  fuud-    The  surgeon  had  heard  of 

eri>?s  at  the  camp,  and,  knowing 
te  r e^' !  1 1 1 1  M  r  I !  ;n  \  com e  from  0 ibralta r  \vith- 
ly  w  nif' r  *  lathing,  boldly  broke  through 
routine  by  asking  fur  extroneous  aid. 
man  in  the  regiment  wiig  snpplied  in  this 
ith  flanntd  uncler-clothing — a  supply  never 
by  the  state,  for  the  *  authorities'  could  take 
ftat  cogni?:ance  of  bo  unnsnal  a  proceeding, 
inAtrnetivo  to  glauoc  over  the  lists  given  hy 
noncr  of  the  articles  provided  out  of  iliis 
tifibi  shewing  how  deplorable  and  general 
lave  been  the  lack  of  those  thtngs  rno^t 


urgently  neeiled  by  sick  men.  These  eommodities 
were  suiiplicd — mositly  to  the  Beotari  ho.spitaI^,  but 
some  also  to  the  cani])>  the  hospital  at  Balaklavai 
tlio  ships  bringing  invalids  thence  to  Scutari, 
other  vessek  couveying  eonvaleseents  to  Malta  or 
England,  and  the  float  in  g-hospi  talis  in  tho  Golden 
Horn.  On  one  occasloUj  the  almoner  wa.s  enabk^d 
to  announce  *  important  discoveries  made  in  the 
tumuli  of  tho  purveyor's  department ;  among  them 
is  a  ca^  of  linen  and  lint,  sixteen  finit  long  by 
eight  feet  widcj  and  eighteen  inches  deep^ — 
shewing  that  atorea  had  really  been  sent  out 
ft-om  England,  and  buried  in  heaps  which  the 
bewildered  officials  had  forgotten  or  neglected. 
When,  on  another  oceasion,  the  almoner^  at  the 
urgent  request  of  some  of  the  surgeons,  w  ho  nuulo 
known  their  wants  under  great  apprehension  of 
repiimand  from  their  superiors  at  such  a  breach 
of  military  routine,  sent  a  store  of  blankets  to  tho 
camp-hoiSijitaU  in  the  Criuiea,  he  expresseil  a 
natural  antonishment  that  such  a  want  should 
have  been  permitted  to  exist  \ ,  he  did  not  know^ 
nor  did  the  nation  know  until  many  montiis  atler- 
wanls,  that  there  wci'c  large  bales  of  warm  winter 
goods  at  tliat  very  moment  in  ihe  goverjiniciit 
stores  at  IJalaklava,  uidssued  by  reason  af  technical 
formahtics  between  the  various  governmental  or 
military  department8.  Ono  of  the  two  principal 
liospitals  at  Scutari  was  [< resided  over  by  a 
physician  who  offered  every  encoun^ement  to 
tho  exertions  of  Ml^^s  Nightingale  and  the 
almoner  \  while  the  other  was  under  supenision 
BO  jealous  of  any  non-olficial  interference,  that  tho 
voluntary  workci^  of  g^Kxl  Rdt  their  exertions  to 
be  jtaralysed  in  that  quarter ;  Ijut,  willing  or  nf>t, 
the  authorities  repeatedly  accepted  aid  of  a  kind 
not  easily  to  bo  conceivotl  in  England.  In  ouu 
insrtance,  a  body  of  ci>nvalcsecnt»s  about  to  be  Bent 
home  to  their  own  country,  could  not  start  because 
they  were  entirely  without  clothes ;  the  purveyor 
applied  to  for  a  supply  had  none  to  give;  the 
Nurses'  Fund  and  the  7Vm«'  Fund  gave  w^hat  could 
be  collected  together  on  a  Elioi-t  notice  ;  and  tlioso 
whom  this  supply  fiiilcd  to  meet  were  deposited  in 
the  Floating  Hospital,  mourning  over  the  strange 
fact  that  the  want  of  a  few  garments  should 
interfere  wiili^  and  for  a  time  prcveot,  their  return 
to  England* 

The  almoner  has  recorded  how,  among  many 
active  men,  Dr  M*8hanG  of  the  Cumdot,  and  lite 
llev,  5Ir  Hayward^  army-ehaplain  at  Balaklava* 
Htrove  unweariedly,  against  official  cohinesj  and 
discouragement,  to  distribute  effectively  such  sup* 
plies  as  he  felt  enabled  to  send  to  the  Crimea  ; 
how  that  he  forwarded,  in  one  &bip,  ari*ow-root,, 
wine^  brandy,  [ire^crved  mcjita  and  vcgetAblesip 
sugar,  tea,  and  other  comforts,  to  the  value  of 
£2^^)^  ;  how  that  these  were  conveyetl  up  to  the 
camp^and  all  appropriated  wiibin  a  week  among 
the  regiments  employed  'in  the  front:'  a  mere 
trifle  compared  with  the  requirements  of  the  army^ 
but  coinprising  such  items  as  the  regimental 
surgeons,  utterly  unable  to  [irocurc  them  fK>m  tho 
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•  ■ /■,•<-»  ;  V';:  "if*'.*  dr'-'^r.'js*-»r.:>?fl  'z.r.-itT  "^L-.i  :1.* 
.■^.'.^:  ar,'J  W'jnu^Wi  TziA  -a.*  jla-i^-l  :n  :he  I--.ii.ij 
of  tij«;  ar.MivrfK/TL"  HI -.or  c:  a  ri^'-^jai-er.  aiii 
Tifj'!' r  whi'.h  ?rjf;  fnr.'l  wa-  a/2rnirjLsttr->i  as  ft 
;/iIiiatlv'j  for  evili  cau?*^  bv  L''iverTimenv»l  Eerie?: 
nii  I  iri';oirif<oU;nor,  woro  so  c-xtraordinarv.  50 
•vJir,!ly  \\u\»Tt:fjAt-nU'A,  that  it  rnav  l.e  onir  jt:-: 
to  fr?irj?«<;rilM;  Mr  Ma 'don  aid's  a^cotint  of  tho 
ifiannor  in  whir.h  ho  approj»riatcd  a  sum  of  al-fiu: 
>Jll/;<V)  nuriii;^  fhirtf^f-ii  weeks  subsequent  to  the 
l*altli;  of  Iiik^rmaTni.* 


H  K  M  K  I»  I  i:.M  — Tir  K    n  A  L  A  K  L  A  V  A    R  A  I L  W  A  Y. 

('liJH)fi<;  n^;  worn  the  weiios  in  tlic  Crimea  and 
iif  Srnl:in  <IiirinK  t'lc  mcnuirablc  winter  now  under 
iinlico,  llir  ln»mo  Jiutliorilies  wore  not  wanting  in 
ririii'Hl  <li'sin«  (o  injpiire  into  the  <"auscs  of  misrule, 
;nnl  lo<h'visr  specMiy  remedies,  if  sueh  were  possible. 
I.:i\il,v  and  apathy  lunl  been  exhibited  rather  in 
the  autumn,  before  the  troubles  commenced,  than 
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csTHiT  iiff  -vnscr  iucit  Bren  in  the  Wu^jfl 
iiis  inzisiniana  «r  vhieh  bore  ■  hetfy  di 
•i:  TTrrras.  i^r  the  minmnagcnient  diiplaj 
iiss-i  -v-B  i»>  jack  of  exertion ;  bat  there  w« 
-r-soz  7f  7«rv<r  "s^  bring  harmonj  into  the  disoordi 
*  rh  »tr  it  ±c*  fcreral  goTemment  departmen' 
uiiL  -3J9  7*i'V'saeaR!ess  was  rendered  more  nurii 
'7  iixf  jur.  ±xs  the  reinB  of  goreniment  m 
lur  .ii»!i  ~:7  &  isaetcr-hand,  one  poaesang  enef 
EM  i>r;gT-^ai>:n  fnfficient  to  control  thoKuk 
iTn  ZzA  acizjff  vns,  in  one  sense,  too  strong; 
r-iL-xiziri-i  1^  <snsQaUj  lai^  nnmber  of  minist 
urtrkfy  fif^iiircshed  as  statesmen— men  of  si 
zinTL  E^i  a^-^tn-.  that  the  prime-minister  shn 
±-'2.^1'*  *3»r:i=e  of  command  over  them.  1 
7»'il-'!:Ll  ^injes  hence  arising  will  be  trert 
Ji  "iirf  i^ix:  •rji.apMT :  it  wiU  suffice  here  to  sdn 
z-JLyr-  t>  The  fKt,  that  the  want  of  emMau 
l.i.*-=.':ti:':cs  i.:n>c-n.  among  the  ministers  themsdi 
rrzi-'sj  :!i-^:£«i  the  power  of  inducing  lemedj 
•=Lg\ksrjT=<  f-:-?  ie  evils  made  maniftst. 

\i-*  rfnoij.  however,  strikingly  chartctffiil 
::  'Jif  7re<«r;  age.  was  sucoessAillT  administSR 
:-  n^yl-r-T  dme  to  palliate  a  particular  di 
-:^^  rrwsinff  heavily  on  the  troops  in  tt 
Cr.~€^  Tz.:?  was  the  construction  of  a  iiflwi 
fr.  -^  BaLiklava  to  the  camp,  as  a  substitste  ft 
th-:-  '5»Tt:oboi  track-way  which  had  hrokn  til 
«:rf  r^h  of  so  many  men  and  horses.  Tliis  tud 
W2y  has  been  sufficiently  pictured  in  the  Ma 
Tiri  extracts  already  given  ;  and  the  share  it  Ini 
ID  ihe  destruction  of  the  army  has  been  poM 
rut.  Sir  Charles  Trevelyan,  Secretaiy  to  th 
Treasury,  expressed  before  the  Sebastopol  C« 
m:::ee  hi?  o«.'nviction  that  the  want  of  this  Vi 
of  z*-K*A  roail  effected  more  towards  the  wnti" 
4-1  tiie  army  than  any  other  single  cause;  fc 
I'ef.'re  the  exi.sting  track-way  became  sodikM 
and  disrupted  by  the  November  rains,  the  UMSi 
of  coriTeyanco  were  adequate  to  the  Tf^ 
ments  of  the  troops.  There  was  abundance  of  *■ 
at  hand  to  improve  the  road,  but  no  Wbe 
available.  It  was  about  the  end  of  Xan»fc 
when  the  government — and  iH»rhaps  the  jwH 
through  the  meflium  of  the  newspaper!,  s« 
what  earlier  than  the  government — rwh 
information  of  these  road-miseries  ;  and.  as  W 
ha]>pens  in  such  difficulties,  many  suirpestioBi •i 
volunteered  in  non-official  quarters.  One  «li 
founding  his  plan  on  the  well-knowu  fact  that  I 
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able  t->  sikKtahi  with  easo,  for  a  few  Hccfiiids, 

[weight  nn  cor^iJikniblc  ew  to  brmk  down  ihvh 

IrcTigth  if  Ijomc  nwnj  miiiutos,   proposed   tbiit 

rjis,  *>r  any  othor  Qon-ouinbat-aiitj^  shuuld  t>e 

fed  \n  ri  rntjo  f*f  fi1>out  iOCK>  to  ii  mile,  to 

fB  zi^m^  line  frfim  BaUkbira  Iq  tli^  <iBmp» 

^tI  to  hixmi  from   oue   to   aootlicr,    tbrougbout 

JctjgiLi  <jf  tbeir  Hne»  packag^Sv.  e«iJHksi»  planks, 

^jfoi  of  everj  kinij^  In  parcels  each  light 

|f!i  to  be  home  for  n.  few  seccHids  by  ones  man. 

Dottier,  ftssuouiig  tbat  timber  and  labour  wore  at 

^  cttlciiluted  tbo  cost  of  a  [dank-road^  maile  of 

Bon  «^pnic<>flr  planks,  nine  inches  in  width,  to 

Fa  r^ft^i  eight  miles  long  and  nine  feet  bromi : 

he  shewed,  hi  figures  at  leaf^tj  that  the  timber  for 

'    ^'  a  road  would  eost  £6000,  and  that  fioo  men 

with   \hcm  niftteriali  make  the  road  in  a 

L  8ir  Francis  Head,  famiiifir  with  tho  pbink* 

of  Cattada,  recommended  the  adoption   of 

Buch  aystem;  and  otbi>r  pereona,  conversant 

|th  tlie  deUib  of  the  Pcninsniarwar^  pointed  out 

ilogoiia  case.     It  appears  that  in  1808,  when 

^n  wayj    mardiing   an   army  towards   the 

sh  frontier,  it  wa«i  found  that  the  m«>vii)g 

of  tbo  Lriudefl — a    dreary  waste  between 

jiux  and  Bayonne — not  only  retarded  flie 

_       of  the  tnn)p?,  hut  actually  prey  en  ted  the 

fport  of  the  arliliery  and  Biege-material :  ho 

t:ic!eed*3d  in   pomiin  to  the   spot,  observe^l   the 

Utiipo  of  tl^e  difBctilty,  ascertained  that  fir- trees 

nt  no  great  disfance,  qnickly  eonstracted  a 

ttnk  road,  or  rather  what  is  termed  in  America 

'c«p!ur«r  road*  of  logs,  and  conveyed  his  arrny 

ecilUy  and  mfely  over  the  sands.     Many  pro- 

tym  thought  that   Lord    llaglan    might    have 

fjpted  mmti  such  phin   in  the   Crimea.     Other 

LUiH  suggested  eontrivaneoa  partaking  of  the 

It^ire  of  portable  railwaya ;  in  which  the  truck- 

would  bo  f(^nne<l  in  sections  about  tw^enty 

;  long,  each  seetion  consisting  of  two  planks  and 

rails,  and  susceptible  of  adjustment  to  other 

^eclioos  at  the  cnd».     Suggestions  in  Tanc<l  form 

-  ' -nerous;  but  the  goyernment  decided  on 

Ti  of  a  railway,  constructed  in  the  us^ual 

puHii  r  j'»r  traction  by  steam-power. 

(AmoDjz  the  many  noveltie??  inttXMluccd  into  the 

alhtJiry  art  during  the  llusiian  war,  certainly  this 

Wtt*   one  of  the  most  i^emarkaljle — the  formation 

I   enemy's  country,  the  more 

r  n  town  belonging  to  him. 

ol   the  exp!L>it  is  only  equalled 

tb  of  tlitj  fact  that  any  mode  should 

iiLU_sk-U  oi^  employ iujtc  for  <b:^^tructiye  [jnrpowes 

t*r   tho  most.   i>rccion3  boona    presented    by 

nical  art  to  commerce.    Wlien  the  govern* 

ietermineil  that  a  railway  should  bo  formed 

Balaklava  up   to  the  camp^  there  was  no 

lot    (if   men    able    and    willing    to   effect   the 

C»rk^    >ie<e!*rs  Peto»  Bni?sey,  and  Bctts,  eminent 

Lilvvriv  rtmtraetorw,   htiving  signed  an  agreement 

goyemiuent)    adveiliseil    for   artisans 

iii^rs  who  would  consent  to  go  out  as 

iTMlimj-timlcemt  in  Hie  Crintea»    The  war  being 


popnlar,  and  public  sympathy  being  aroused  m 
favour  of  the  f^uflerin^  BobJiers,  the  appeal  was 
warmly  rejipondcd  tit  *  and  an  ample  number  of 
cjtcaviitOT'K,  masons,  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  plate- 
layers, engine-drivers,  and  others,  offered  their 
tiervieefr.  Manjof  tltose  chosen  had  been  emjdnvcd 
under  Mr  lieatty  in  the  constniction  of  ' 
i-ail^iajs,  whereby  they  had  beomo  ac^ 
to  great  yarialiona  of  heat  and  cold;  and  they 
wer©  placed  under  the  same  managing  engineer 
for  the  Crimean  service — all  engaged  at  high 
wages  and  for  siic  months  c^rtaiu.  The  energy, 
precision,  and  promptness  %vith  which  all  the 
arrangements  were  made  by  the  contractors,  engen- 
dered a  general  if  not  uniyersal  feeling  in  the 
public  mind  (hat  this  was  likely  to  be  a  happy- 
departure  from  the  desolating  routine  of  oJlicial 
working;  orders  were  given  to  maniLfacturing 
Hrins  in  various  parts  of  the  connttjj  for  the 
nutneroui  articles  required  in  the  formation  and 
w^orking  of  a  rail  way  ;  and  shortly  before  Clinst- 
mms  tiie  first  consignment  of  men  and  materials 
lett  England.  If  it  were  a  late  date  to  eomnienee 
ojierations  available  during  the  current  winter, 
this  wag  due  to  no  shortcoming  in  the  eontraetoi**, 
who  comjileted  their  arrangements  in  a  wonder- 
fally  hvic\'  space  of  time.  Ten  or  twelve  ships  were 
either  purchased  or  chartered,  and  fitted  up  for 
the  special  service  requireii  The  railway  material 
comprised  18^)0  tons  of  rails  and  fastenings,  WOO 
sleepers,  COO  load«  of  timber,  and  about  3O0O 
tons  4jf  other  material  and  macbineryj  consisting 
of  fixed  enginoa,  cranes,  pile- engines,  trueks, 
wagons,  barrows^  hlcfcks,  cliain-falls,  wire-rope, 
picks,  bars,  capstans,  crabs,  and  a  variety  of  oth*!* 
plant  and  tools  ;  besides  sawing-inachineSj  forges, 
carpc^nters'  and  smiths'  tools,  A-c.  This  material 
was  fliatributed  oyer  the  dillereut.  y easels  in  such  a 
iiumner  that,  ^should  any  one  or  two  vessels  be  lost 
or  disabled,  it  would  not  endanger  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole — thereby  avoiding  the  example  of 
goyeniment  blunders,  such  as  that  of  shipping 
bedj^tcads  in  one  vessel  and  bedstead -legs  in 
another.  Tlie  ships  conveyed  tl?e  men  in  parties 
varying  from  fifty  to  eighty,  each  party  under 
tho  charge  of  a  foreman  and  assistaul ;  as  well 
as  a  surgeon  to  each  vessel,  and  a  clerk  to  attend 
lu  the  victualling  and  care  of  the  stores.  Tho 
aUowance  of  provisions  was  liberal ;  and  each 
man  was  provided  with  apparel  suilabie  in  the 
hrst  place  for  the  voyjigc,  and  then  for  working 
in  the  Crimea  during  cold  or  w*et  ivintry  weather 
—indeed  the  wardrobe-Ust  w^as  such  as  might  well 
have  eaccitcd  the  envy  of  tho  poor  ragged  soldiers. 
Besidei  several  huts^  each  capable  of  housing  fortj 
men,  there  were  100  niUway  sheets  or  tarpaulins, 
generally  ustxl  to  cover  goods-wagons,  a  largo 
quantity  of  boanis  and  scantlings,  and  temporary 
tents  and  huti  impervious  to  wet,  which  could 
in  a  few  hours  bo  erected  and  again  easily 
removed ;  the  sheets  would  also  atT5jnl  temporary 
covering  to  provisions  or  fuel  likely  to  be  injnrctl 
or  destroyed  by  wntor.    Coal,  coke^  and  firewood 
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were  furnished  in  large  quantities.  To  eacli  party 
of  ten  a  cooking-stove  >vas  provided,  portable  in 
character,  and  fitted  to  boil,  bake,  and  fry  foo<l 
in  the  open  air.  The  staff  consisted  of  a  well- 
organised  body  of  engineers,  clerks,  and  store- 
keepers; and  while  everything  was  provided  to 
render  their  work  efficient,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  men  was  not  foi^gotten.  The  medical  staff 
consisted  of  a  surgeon,  four  assistant-surgeons, 
and  four  nurses,  selected  from  the  hospitals 
in  London  ;  an  ample  stock  of  medical  stores 
and  comforts  was  provided;  two  missionaries  or 
religious  teachers  accompanied  tlie  men,  and  a 
selection  of  books  was  provided  for  their  use.  On 
arrival  at  Balaklava,  one  of  the  sailing-ships  was 
to  be  appropriated  as  a  store  and  hospital-sliip, 
the  rest  of  the  squadron  being  employed  as 
circumstances  might  render  expedient.  All  these 
details,  technical  and  mechanical  as  they  may 
appear,  deserve  attention,  illustrating  the  striking 
differences  between  the  organisation  of  private 
commercial  firms  and  that  of  government  depart- 
ments— every  one,  in  the  former,  knowing  the 
precise  nature  of  his  duties,  and  the  amount  of 
force,  mental  or  matcnal,  necessary  to  their 
iidfilment;  and  almost  every  one,  in  the  latter, 
doubtful  how  far  his  res|>onsibility  extended,  and 
unable  to  command  the  proper  amount  of  force, 
mental  or  material,  in  the  right  place  and  at 
the  right  time.  The  same  men  who  failed  iu 
the  Crimea  under  the  government,  might  perhaps 
have  succeeded  under  private  merchants  or 
manufacturers;  for  the  faults,  in  most  instances, 
were  rather  in  the  system  than  in  the  men. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  January  or  the 
beginning  of  February  that  the  railway  flotilla 
arrived  at  Balaklava;  but,  once  anchored,  the 
ships  were  speedily  disburdened  of  their  contents ; 
and,  the  instructions  from  home  being  definite 
and  complete,  the  manager  immediately  proceeded 
to  lay  out  his  i>lans.  With  unbounded  astonish- 
ment the  Turks  at  that  place  gazed  ui)on  the 
stalwart  excavators  or  'navvies,*  clad  in  their 
warm  garments,  and  handling  the  pick  and  shovel 
as  such  implements  are  never  handled  in  the  East ; 
they  saw  wretched  hovels  demolished,  masses  of 
filth  and  rubbish  cleared,  huge  fires  made  of  such 
debris  as  was  combustible,  pools  of  slush  swept  or 
laded  away ;  they  saw  surveyors,  booted  to  the 
thigh,  measuring  and  levelling,  and  laying  out 
curves  and  gradients,  by  the  aid  of  strange-looking 
implements  ;  they  saw  strong  able  horses  landed, 
st&bles  built,  forage  provided  for  the  horses, 
provision-stores  opened  for  the  men,  portable 
houses  set  up,  work-yards  laid  down,  planks  and 
rails  brought  on  shore  in  api)arently  endless 
quantity,  machines  and  engines  brought  to  light 
such  as  had  never  before  met  their  view;  in 
short,  Balaklava  speedily  became  a  "sort  of 
miniature  Wolverton  or  Swindon,  marked  by 
those  striking  symptoms  of  energy  and  system  so 
eminently  exhibiterl  in  the  arrangements  of  the 
great  railway-contractors  of  modem  times.     No 


one,  manager  or  workman,  required  to  suspend 
his  labours  while  documents  were  travelling  about 
from  department  to  department  to  be  signed  and 
countersigned ;  each  knew  exactly  wliat  he  had 
to  do,  and  did  it  Tlic  military  officers,  looking 
on  at  these  works,  sighed  to  think  how  far  in 
arrear  of  private  enterprise  is  the  machinery  of 
government ;  and  the  soldiers,  on  their  part,  sighed 
—or  something  worse — ^when  comparing  their 
tattered  garments  with  the  comfortable  apparel 
of  the  railway  labourers  and  artisans.  Some  of 
the  older  officers,  wedded  to  military  etiquette  and 
conventional  usages,  looked  doubtfully  and  some- 
what scornfully  at  these  extraordinary  adjuncts  to 
siege-works ;  while  others,  more  ready  to  appreciate 
and  welcome  improvements  consistent  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  thought  that  if  Sebastopol  were 
ever  to  be  captured,  this  i-ailway  would  contribute 
in  an  important  way  to  so  desirable  a  result,  by 
aiding  the  transport  of  guns,  ammunition,  and 
stores  of  various  kinds  to  the  fV'ont.  Wherever 
the  railway  labourers  began  to  dig  and  delve, 
there  did  a  speedy  metamorphosis  present  itself. 
'  I  yrss  favoured,'  says  Mr  Russell,  writing  ewiy 
in  March,  'by  a  striking  proof  of  the  eneigy  ii 
tm  proceedings  of  the  nav>4es  the  other  day.  I 
had  left  my  quarters  in  Balaklava^  aa  I  do  each 
week,  to  spend  some  days  going  ih)m  dlridon 
to  division,  and  regiment  to  regiment,  and  left 
my  detestable  premises  in  their  usual  condition : 
a  court-yard  of  abominations  unatterable,  the 
favourite  resort  of  Tatar  camel-drivers,  when 
they  had  a  few  minutes  to  devote  to  the  pursuit 
of  parasites,  and  of  drunken  sailors  who  desired 
dignified  retirement  from  the  provost-marshal's 
myrmidons,  was  surrounded  by  a  wall  which 
enclosed  a  wooden-shed,  in  which  stood  some 
horses  and  a  few  old  poplar-trees.  I  left  on  one 
post-day  and  returned  on  another,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  I  recognised  the  spot.  A  railway 
was  running  right  across  my  court-yard,  the  walls 
were  demolished,  a  severance  existed  between 
the  mansion  and  its  dependencies,  and  just  as 
my  friends  and  myself  entered  the  salon  and 
bedchamber— a  primitive  apartment,  through  the 
floor  of  which  I  could  investigate  the  procwdings 
of  my  quadrupeds  below — the  navvies  gave  us  a 
startling  welcome  by  pulling  down  a  poplar  right 
on  the  roof,  which  liad  the  effect  of  carrying 
away  a  portion  of  the  balcony,  roof,  and  pent-tilee, 
and  breaking  in  two  windows.* 

The  railway  being  required  to  extend  from 
Balaklava  beach  up  to  the  camp,  and  thence  to 
branch  out  in  various  directions  to  the  respective 
'attacks'  or  siege- works,  it  necessarily  devolved 
upon  the  chief-engineer  so  to  take  liis  levels  that 
the  ascent  might  be  made  with  gradients  suffi- 
ciently ea.sy  for  ordinary  working.  It  was  found 
that  the  first  mile  or  two  from  Balaklava  would 
be  nearly  level,  having  a  gradient  of  only  one  foot 
in  sixty ;  that  the  next  half  mile  would  have 
a  steep  gradient  of  one  in  fifteen,  followed  hj 
another  of  one  in  twenty-five  during  a  distance  rf 
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out!  flnd  a  half  miles :  nfttr  which,  the  gradicuts 
MvuM  l>o  »li;<ht  The  lirbt  portion,  one  mile  and  a 
half  nearly  <m  a  It^vel,  wrs  complekd  hv  tU«  middle 
of  Ft^l»ruury ;  xiud  witiun  n  week  fi'oui  tliat  time, 
the  works  w«?re  cxtvii^JcHl  tu  tht?  village  ttf  KadOcol, 
whrrc  A  railsvay  Jcput  was  eBtahlieilied,  Few 
mechanical  works  reward  the  worker  more  readily 
th»ii  a  railway,  ainL-e  every  fmishcd  mile  faoilitatea 
the  tiim^HiN^rt  (if  iiicii  and  iimturials  to  the  portiuiia 
yet  u  li fn I  is heil ;  thns  it  wfi«  in  the  Crime;*,  where 
esich  Beetiun  became  practieally  useful  fiom  the 
day  when  tlic  i-ail^i  were  kid  down*     Wliile  the 


wt^rks  were  m  pn^^^rc^,  nearly  1000  men  were 
employed  ;  the  ehjiplain  ^vlih  liia  portahlc*  elmrch, 
and  the  surgeon  with  hh  i»«rtable  surgery^  were 
iiistniment:il  in  nvaiiitaituntjf  the  moral  and  bodily 
hcaUh  of  the  men  ;  the  purreyora  and  clorkl 
attended  to  the  necessaij  suf^plies  of  fuod,  materials, 
and  mt>ney ;  and  the  men  ihemselvcs  indulged 
their  fancy  by  giving  the  designations  *  Victoria/ 
*  NafN>leon/  *  Loudon,'  '  Black  w;dl/  luid  *?eto* 
tG  the  row^  of  huts  erected  tor  their  aci^oramo^ 
datifjn,  or  t>erclianco  yielrled  to  the  foo  BriUsh 
inclination    fur    a    |mg distil    encounter    among 


Bjailvft^f  ftt  K4ilicM-'U«ad-quflf  ler«  of  Sk  Coiln  CksapbdU 


Ih^mj^tves — despite  whicU^  tlieir  general  coniluL-t 
during  tlieir  sojourn  in  the  Crioiea  iiiet  with 
Al»p^ival  on  all  Mm, 

Srriking  wa<*  the  ecHitrast  afforded  between  the 
jrmU  and  tlte  wri'tchefl  track-way*  it  stipe raede^L 
Oue  hurst*  wa^  enabled  to  ilraw  ati  enoi*m(*us 
piJw  of  planks  for  soldiers'  h«t^ ;  an*!  it  beeani© 
sorrowfully  evident  that  many  ralna hie  lives  might 
have  been  aaveil  haii  this  nscfid  work  been  com- 
tnenccd  oarber.  The  blastmg  of  rockij  the  brid^ng 
of  sroail  streams,  the  levelling  of  hilloeks,  the 


•  Thfri*  HnrI  HNtfi  fn-n  tmtifi^  frnm  Tltltaklftim  l>  flntKl^t-^jVil  '  ntlj* 


.  1,   and  were  enabled   in  tu.tty 
mTU^H  (11ffl€tiltV  ;  hnt  i^nvt  that 


f*Hm^  kM<|tpCMPd. 


filling  np  of  hollowsj  all  proceeded  sbnnltaneoiwly* 
When  each  portion  aniied  at  a  ccrtaia  stage 
of  completion,  half  the  men  were  employed  during 
the  day  in  laying  down  tho  sleepei's  and  rails, 
and  the  other  half  durl*  *  the  night  in  boxing  up 
witlt  earth  and  stones  «.ite  spaces  between  the 
sleepers.  It  is  recorded^  as  an  instanLO  of  the 
celerity  and  good  mana^'ement  with  which  the 
opei-ation^i  were  conducted,  that  on  one  particular 
evening  a  pile-driving  engine  was  limded  at  Bala- 
klava,  carried  i>iecemeal  to  a  spot  at  mmc  distaiwe, 
put  together,  employed  in  driving  piles  for  a  stout 
wooden  bridge  acroii^s  a  small  but  muddy  stream, 
taken  to  piece.*?,  and  removed  ;  that  the  bridge 
was  built^  and  lOU  yards  of  rail  laid  down  beyond  ; 
and  that  all  this  was  cftectcd  within  twenty -four 
honra  after  the  l:inding  of  the  pile-engine.  Aj  ?oou 
as  the  line  was  hnishe^l  to  the  heights  above 
Kadikou  a  stationary  engine  waa  tbcod  Ihcfe,  to 
draw  np  the  incline,  by  the  aid  of  a  revolving 
drum  and  ro|ses,  trains  of  trucks  laden  with 
varioua  commodities*    And  then,  engineer  it  jg  and 
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commissariat  ofEcers  being  equally  desirous  of 
availing  themselves  of  this  invaluable  aid,  arrange- 
ments were  made  whereby  provisions  and 
beverages,  fodder  and  fuel,  were  conveyed  up  to 
the  plateau  during  certain  hours  of  the  day ; 
while  at  other  hours  the  railway  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  artillery  and  engineering 
departments,  for  the  conveyance  of  those  missiles 
and  stores  without  which  the  siege  could  not  be 
maintained.  Of  barley  alone,  nearly  1000  sacks 
were  required  daily  at  the  camp,  after  reinforce- 
ments of  horses  had  reached  it  in  March ;  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  adequately  to  conceive  the 
relief  experienced  by  the  commissariat  department 
when  facilities  were  aftbrded  for  conveying  these 
immense  stores  by  rail,  in  lieu  of  the  few  and 
overworked  horses  and  mules,  until  that  time 
their  sole  resource.  The  supplies  required  by  all 
the  departments,  indeed,  amounting  to  hundreds 
of  tons  daily,  could  now  bo  conveyed  so  easily, 
that  the  British  had  at  length  the  pleasure  of 
returning  the  good  offices  rendered  by  the  French 
during  the  winter  season  of  trouble  and  suffering : 
they  made  one  portion  of  the  railway  available 
for  the  conveyance  of  stores  fVom  the  French 
camp  to  certain  of  the  defence-works  on  the 
plateau  overlooking  the  Tchemaya  Valley.  About 
the  beginning  of  April,  the  railway  was  almost 
incessantly  in  requisition  for  the  conveyance  to 
the  camp  of  an  immense  store  of  ammunition 
received  from  England  about  that  time.  Ten 
mortars,  for  throwing  13-inch  shells,  were  among 
the  ponderous  loads  taken  up ;  and  during  many 
days,  about  600  shells  for  those  mortars,  each 
weighing  190  pounds,  were  similarly  conveyed, 
as  were  also  two  68-pounder  guns  for  the  Sailors* 
Battery.  Nearly  2000  barrels  of  gunpowder  were 
conveyed  within  twelve  days  ;  and  as  many  as 
1000  large  shot  and  shell  on  a  single  forenoon. 
The  management  of  the  incline,  between  Lord 
Ragljin's  head -quarters  and  Kadikoi,  required 
much  caution :  more  than  one  fatal  disaster 
occurred  here  by  the  descending  trains  having 
acquired  too  great  momentum. 

Nothing  undertaken  during  the  memorable  siege 
of  Sebastopol  answered  its  intended  purpose  more 
fully  than  this  railway.  From  the  natural  course 
of  events,  the  works  could  not  be  completed  until 
the  severity  of  winter  had  passed;  the  gallant 
troops  could  not  l)e  relieved  in  time  to  shield  them 
from  labours  which  brought  them  in  frightful 
numbers  to  the  grave ;  but  the  completion  of  the 
railway  did  nevertheless  enable  the  commander  to 
bring  up  to  the  front  that  formidable  mass  of  artil- 
ler}'  and  ammunition,  and  those  large  reinforce- 
ments of  troops,  which  enabled  liim  at  a  later  date 
to  join  the  French  commander  in  re-opening  the 
bombardment.  The  whole  undertaking  was  carried 
out  in  a  worthy  spirit  by  the  contractors,  one  of 
whom  thereby  lost  his  seat  in  parliament  through 
a  technical  rule  pertaining  to  the  privileges  of  the 
House,  but  received  a  baronetcy  as  a  recognition  of 
the  services  rendered  to  the  country  in  a  time,  of 


need.  That  the  works  were  Tcry  costly,  necessarilj 
resulted  from  the  extraordinary  circumstaneei 
under  which  they  were  carried  on ;  but  this  mi 
a  small  matter.  Nearly  16,000  invalid  soldien 
were  shipped  off  from  Balaklava  to  Scutari  and 
elsewhere,  struck  down  by  wounds,  or  in  Btill 
larger  number  by  sickness,  besides  those  bniied  in 
the  Crimea,  during  the  six  months  from  October 
to  March  inclusive :  if  the  railway  had  been  con- 
structed earlier,  how  many  of  these  valuable  lirea 
might  have  been  saved— how  rich  an  equivalent 
would  have  been  received  for  the  expenditure  1 


REMEDIES — OFFICIAL    INVE8TIGA  TIOJCB. 

However  forcibly  it  might  be  urged  that  an 
investigation^  into  the  causes  of  an  evil  does  not 
necessarily  lead  to  a  remedy,  and  that  an  investi- 
gation by  the  government  into  government  misrak 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  impartial,  yet  it  is  only 
fair  to  conclude  that  such  inquiries  might  be 
honestly  intended,  and  might  lead  to  bcneficiil 
results.  The  events  connected  with  the  wintering 
of  the  troops  in  the  Crimea  afforded  a  case  in 
point.  Of  the  deplorable  miseries  attendant  on 
that  wintering,  the  present  and  preceding  Ghaptoi 
have  sufficiently  told,  and  also  of  the  remarkaUe 
efforts  made  by  a  pitying  and  indignant  nation- 
pitying  for  the  sufferers,  and  indignant  against  thoie 
supposed  to  have  caused  the  su£fering — to  aUmate 
the  woes  it  could  not  prevent ;  but  the  page  of 
history  would  be  unfairly  treated  if  notice  ven 
not  taken  of  the  efforts  made  by  the  government 
and  the  legislature,  during  the  existence  of  the 
evils,  to  inquire  into  their  causes,  and  to  snggest 
remedies  either  immediate  or  prospective.  The  in- 
vestigations were  indeed  noteworthy  in  a  threefold 
point  of  view — some  of  them  led  to  inunediato 
improvements ;  some  suggested  extensive  refonns 
available  for  future  times  ;  while  others  condooedf 
although  indirectly  and  imperfectly,  to  a  readynrt- 
nicnt  of  the  national  verdict  on  the  charactenoC 
the  officials  engaged — restoring  the  fair  fanie  d 
some  who  had  been  cruelly  misjudged,  and  redndng 
to  a  lower  level  others  who  had  been  overpraaed. 

One  of  the  official  investigations,  already  adverted 
to,  was  into  *  the  Irregularities  which  have  tabi 
]>lace  in  the  Transport  of  Stores  to  the  East'  Al 
comnussioncrs.  Captain  Craigie,  Colonel  TnOofli^ 
and  Mr  Stewart,  were  appointed  by  the  war-deptf^ 
mcnt  in  January,  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  SOHI 
of  the  disasters  connected  with  the  transport.  tC 
stores — how  it  happened,  for  instance,  that  Ai. 
medical  and  surgical  suppUes  on  board  the  Mm 
could  not  be  landed  at  Scutari,  where  they  ^ 
much  needed ;  that  100  stoves  were  sent  to  1 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  transport^  witfaoHt 
piping  for  funnels,  whereby  they  were 
useless;  that  this  piping  remained  two 
in  the  Thames,  carried  to  five  traiup(nt4k%|.tl 
succession,  and  refused  by  all ;  that  irai  f 
and  boards  for  field-stretcher  bedsteadl^  y 
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ottt  in  the  Jio&eri  Lowe^  while  the  legs  for  tUo 
fonnor,  ntid  the  tressd^  for  tbc  latter,  were  sent 
oot  in  the  M^tnUla — ^rendering  cither  cargo  uselesp 
mitil  ih«  other  had  arrived.  Into  such  ridtooloiis 
t»r:  the  commissi  an  era  iH^nircd  ;  and  if  the 

i;  I  Evi*lence  imblished  by  tbem  posse^oi 

Taiue,  it  is  in  demon etrating  iho  nri^ent  need  of 
rvfonn  in  tlie  g:overniiitnt  departments ;  sinc0 
tbe  actual  amount  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of 
nnr  f»tT>  individiuvl  ^va*  yery  alight — the  cause 
i  ^\isian  being  the  indefinite  rmfnr^j  of  the 

rii  tits  by  which  the  Admiralty^  Ordnance, 

and  tnctflical  department  worked  together. 

The  Crimea  and  Scutari  were  the  scenes  of  many 
official  inTcstigutions  during  the  wnter^  some 
intended  simply  to  bring  to  ligbt  the  probable 
causes  of  admitted  diaaateri,  othars  to  ^Ub  effect 
fn  T.rirti.jd  remedies.  When  it  waa  found  that 
ry,  as  military  eommandant  at  Sentari, 
Wn-  .  ..  .>t€d  with  insufficient  power  to  infuse 
orrlcr  into  the  chaos  at  that  spot,  Lord  William 
I»~-'-*  '■  ^^  appointed,  Tfvith  increased  power  Itoth 
r  1  to  and  to  execute  i  his  lordsMp,  however^ 

c>TtMiiiv^H»nod  by  Lord  Kaglan,  found  hif  autbority 
too  hmited  for  the  bewildering  task  intrusted  to 
iiim,  M^hcn  Lord  Paulet  communicated  to  the 
hxmke  govenmient  the  state  of  matters  at  Scnt-ari» 
flw?  Duke  of  Newcastle  appointed  Dr  Cummiug, 
Dr  Sp^nce,  and  Mr  Maxwell,  a^  eoramiffsiouers 
in  ifsq litre  into  the  cauaea  of  the  ill-treatment 
of  the  sick  and  wonnded  in  the  liosipitals ;  Dr 
Spencc  wa^  ]ost  in  the  Prince;  but  the  other 
two  commission eri  proceeded  with  their  laboura^ 
PTOpowcreily  not  to  remedy,  but  to  point  out 
fkuItK  and  to  suggest  remedies.  One  unfortunate 
revolt  of  tlm  eommisaion  wa%  that  a  medical 
officer  at  Scutari  was  thrown  into  doubt  concerning 
hi«  own  authority,  from  the  moment  when  Dr 
Cnmming,  superior  in  position  in  the  amiy  medi- 
cal department,  arrived  :  the  absiird  etiquette  and 
fnriirilf.m  (>f  the  serrice  paralysed  kim,  and  bo 
\.  forward  be\vildercd  in  the  yain  atttsmpt 

tvi ,._ .iue  whether  ho  should  or  should  not  act 

itp<m  any  suggestion  made  by  the  commiasiouer. 
31  r  Maxwelb  too,  found  hiniFclf  embarrassed  by 
tbe  rule*  of  military*  etiquette,  whteh  induced  Lord 
Raglan  to  interp(»se  many  difficulties  in  tlie  way 
of  an  examination  J  by  the  commission  erSj  of  tlie 
r.    -  *  At  a  later  date,  when  the 

I*  at  the  camp  and  IJalaklaTa, 

thi"  mu'j  ? trite  'j1  the  roads,  the  want  of  hands 
til  bury  the  dea*l  men  and  horBes,  and  the  filthy 
hmbtta  of  the  poor  ill- treated  Turk^,  had  rendered 
Balmklava  a  spot  dangerous  t/>  health,  the  govem- 
metji  *cnt  out  a  sanitary  commission,  consisting  of 
Mr  Ti'iwHnson  tJie  engineer,  Dr  Gavin,  and  Dr 
H  !      The*©  commiEsioners,  arriTing  in  the 

<  !  Ti  f  h  r  mt !  w  ay  Mm  u  r era  were  act  i  vely  at 

!•  I  »1ans  in  harmony  with  those  of 

tlr  ;.,  ai>eo<lily  rendered  an  amount 

\A  itteftii  fcernce  scarcely  to  be  a|iprtx*iated  except 
\^  tbotte  who  know  the  state  to  whieh  even  a  well- 
kept  camp  may  be  reduced  during  warm  wentiier. 


Many  other  inreetigations^  by  commission  or 
otherwise,  wer©  made  during  the  winter,  and 
many  ameliorationa  introduced  consequent  oft 
the  revelations  thus  made*  The  groas  anomdy  of 
the  green  coffee,  for  instance,  underwent  oflicial 
inrestigation ;  Eome  of  the  home  departments 
flatly  denied  tbe  rumours  that  the  troops  ha<l  ' 
supplied  with  coffee  in  a  etate  unfit  to  be  u 
but  when  the  truth  of  the  reports  could  no 
Ii>nger  bo  qncstioncdj  it  was  f<>und  tlirit  absurd 
confusion  and  blundering  had  occaflioncd  the  evU. 
Lord  Btratford  do  Rcdcliffe  was,  in  one  Pen  so, 
invcst«5il  with  the  character  of  a  Commission  of 
inquiry;  since  be  was  requested  by  the  govern- 
ment to  u£e  hi^  gri&at  influence  at  Constantinople 
in  ameliorating  the  state  of  matters  at  8cutari ; 
but  there  ia  no  evidence  that  be  wTought  much 
goof]  in  this  direction.  Another  inquiry  was  iset 
on  foot  to  dlscoTct,  if  poasiblci  bow  it  ^rom  that 
porter  and  ale,  shipped  from  England  in  the 
spring  of  lBi54,  were  not  forthcoming  when  wanted 
until  »ix  or  eight  months  afterwards — haviug  been 
wandering  about  in  some  inscrutable  way  during 
the  int<*rvening  period.  Another  movement  wajti, 
not  80  much  a  means  of  inquiry,  a^  a  mode  of  apply- 
ing a  prompt  remedy  to  an  admitted  edl ;  ibis 
was  tlie  appointment  of  M»  Soyer  a^  a  reformer  of 
the  hospital  kitchens  at  Scutari,  Lord  Palmerston 
ha\'ing,  in  an  unfortunate  speech  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  while  defending  the  aristocracy 
Eigainst  certain  charges,  asserted  that  the  medical, 
transport,  and  commissarittt  departments,  ^id 
officered  by  the  aristocracy,  were  thuse  which  most 
fully  broke  down  during  the  war,  tlie  members 
of  those  three  departments  indignantly  repelled 
the  insinuation  thereby  supposed  to  be  Intended, 
and  pointed  out  that  nothing  !e^  than  a  searching 
investigation  would  set  them  ri^ht  with  the  nation. 
Indeed,  among  the  official  inquiries  themselves, 
some  were  conducted  in  eo  imperfect  a  manner 
as  to  prcM  unjustly  on  particular  persons,  who 
were  nmde  to  suffer  for  faults  duly  attributable 
to  a  chaotic  and  anarchical  system. 

Justice  requires  that  one  particular  mm^  that 
of  Captain  Christie,  should  be  noticed  a  lit  He 
in  detail,  because  it  io  strikingly  iHustrntes  the 
injury  wrought  upon  individuals  by  those  otEcial 
defects.  It  has  been  noticed  in  a  former  page  that, 
daring  the  destructive  hurricane  on  the  1 4th  of 
November,  whereby  the  Prince  and  bo  many  otiior 
\*aluab!c  ships  were  lost,  Captain  Christie  was 
placed  in  a  difficult  position  as  agent  or  superintend- 
ent of  transjjorts  in  Balaklava  Harbour*  lie  was 
responsible  for  tlie  due  mooring  and  unloafhng  of 
the  transfiorts  laden  with  EUpplies ;  but  tliere  wag 
another  naval  officer  present  who,  higher  in  rank, 
claimed  and  exercised  a  general  control  over  all 
the  ships  in  the  harbour,  whether  w^arltke  or 
mercantile.  Many  of  the  vessels^  as  we  bare  seen, 
were  out$iide  instead  oj'  inside  the  harbour  at  the 
time  of  the  ptorm,  and  wore  lost.  It  may  have 
l>een  that  the  harbour* master  conld  pn>diice 
justification   for    hi,i   share   in    the   transaction, 
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a/;-:or'!ir.T  to  the  exact  tenor  of  the  oriler?  he 
niiebt  have  received  fn>ni  L^inl  Rai'Ian  at  a  time 
vhen  a  rvnewe*!  attack  l»v  Lipmnrii's  arxDv  wa« 
apprchiCflcd :  but  w  lu-rhor  this  were  5f»  or  not, 
rar-*:iin  Christie.  aitlioTiffli  jowcrless  t«j  act  othiT- 
wiio  than  he  di*!.  was  acciLsd  bv  those  at  a  distance 
of  bein?  the  cause  of  the  calamity.  Frr»m  events 
of  subs<.<iaent  date,  it  a;>pears  prt>bable  that  hasty 
accn-ation 5  wt.re  made  against  Captain  Christie  " 
l-y  amateur  oWn'cr*,  and  that  the«e  accusations 
were  communicatee!  tu  I»nl  Raglan  by  members  of 
the  L'ovcmnieiit.  with  a  request  that  the  truth 
might  T-e  a.5ccrta:ue«l.  During  a  debate  in  the 
IIon?c  of  Commons  in  Kil-ruarj'.  on  the  mis- 
management of  attnirs  in  the  East,  Mr  I^yard 
commented  rii  Captain  Christie  in  terms  afterwards 
f«>nnd  ♦o  be  incjrrect ;  lie  had  base!  his  comments 
on  ha**y  i-crsonal  oljservations  wliile  in  tlic 
Cripiea,  and  bad  not  cmployctl  sufTicient  caution 
in  flrawini?  inferenct-s  from  what  lie  saw.  The 
family  of  Captain  Christie  made  earnest  endea- 
vours to  obtain  a  rectiticatiou  uf  the  errors  ;  but 
this,  owing  to  various  j>ainful  ciR-umstances,  was 
nr»t  given  with  fufficient  frankness  and  cleaniess. 
The  procecilinsr,  however,  which  more  immediately 
hA  to  the  mouniful  death  of  that  ill-used  oflicer, 
although  intcnrlcd  fur  a  far  different  purpose,  was 
aflo[»ted  by  Jjir  James  Graham,  First  Lord  of  the  . 
Admiralty.  Ilearinc^  from  various  jjuartors  facts, 
rumours,  or  ojiinions  concerning  the  mans^rement 
of  Balaklava  Harbour,  Sir  James  Graham  resolved 
to  rubject  Captain  Christie  to  a  court-martial,  as  ', 
a  means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  duties  of 
his  office  had  been  pnjperly  fulfUlcl ;  he  s^'nt  [ 
out  orders  to  the  admiral-in-chief  to  supersede  i 
that  ofhcer,  not  as  a  measure  of  db^grace,  but  as 
a  necessary  prelimintiry  to  the  official  inquiries,  j 
The  inquiries  were  to  be  two  in  numl)er — whether 
Captain  Christie  were  responsible  for  the  loss  of 
the  Prince  during  the  Xovenibcr  tempest?  and 
whether  he  had  made  a  mistake  in  ordering  a  ; 
portion  of  Turkish  troops,  who  M-ere  conveyed  I 
from  Vania  to  the  Crimea,  to  land  at  Balaklava  > 
instead  of  Eupatoria  ?  Before  these  instructions 
could  reach  tlie  Crimea,  Captain  Christie  had 
been  calle<l  upon,  first  l.»y  General  Airey,  and  then 
by  Admiral  Lyons,  to  explain  all  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  loss  of  the  shipping  during 
the  storm,  especially  that  of  the  Pnnce,  with  its 
cargo  so  indispensable  to  the  wants  of  the  army. 
The  explanations  were  apparently  satisfactory,  so 
far  as  he  was  concerned ;  but  what  was  Captain 
Christie's  astonishment,  some  time  afterwanls, 
to  read  in  the  London  newspapers  that  lie  had 
been  superseded,  and  was  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of 
trial  by  court-martial !  On  the  20th  of  February 
he  received  formal  notice  from  the  Admiralty 
of  his  supercession ;  and  a  second  notice,  a  few 
days  afterwards,  of  the  impending  court-martial. 
Astonished  as  he  was  at  the  cuurt-raartial,  he 
yet  did  not  fear  the  result,  because  it  became 
more  and  more  evident  that,  had  Ids  wishes  and 
representations  been  attended  to,  the  Prince  would 


have  l>cen  safely  within  the  harbour  at  the  time 
of  the  storm  ;  but  the  snpercession  deeply  wounded 
him.  Throughout  the  month  of  March  he  zenuunod 
as  transport-a'/ent  at  Balaklara,  until  hia  saocesMr 
arrived ;  and  then,  alter  the  cankered  wonnd  had 
U-cn  so  long  festering,  he  set  out  for  Ei^and. 
These  proceedings  had  excited  mach  sympathy 
among    the    transport  •  captains,    who    respected 
f  'aptain  Christie,  and  who  entirely  discountenanced 
the   belief  that   he   had    caused    the    calamxtici 
coniplainetl  of;   the  captains  of  no   fewer  than 
sixty-.«evcn   transports  jirescuted    an    address  to 
him  just  before  his  departure,  expressive  of  their 
mingled  surprise  and  grief  at  the  treatment  he 
hail  receivol.    Wounded  at  heart,  hut  Gonsdon 
that  his  integrity  ought  to  set  hira  right  with  his 
country,  Captain  Christie  sailed  on  the  1st  of  April 
for  En^dand,  there  to  undergo,  as  he  supposed,  a 
court-martial;  but  while  at  Constantinople,  on  the 
7tli,  he  received  a  letter  from  Sir  Edmund  Lyona; 
roquci'ting  him  to  return  to  be  tried  in  the  Crimea, 
pursuant  to  orders  received  from  the  goTemmcnt. 
He  <lid  so.  but  was  almost  immediately  attacked 
by  fever,  which  prostrated  him   throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  month.    Sympathy  readied  him 
from  all  sides,  from  army  and  from  navy ;  he  was 
to  have  been  trie<l  on  the  24th,  but  was  too  HI  to 
attend.    Sinking  more  and  more  rapidly,  he  died 
on  the  1st  of  May.      All  the  transport-captain^ 
without  waiting  to  inquire  whether  or  not  it  wcro 
consistent    with   etitjuette,   hung    all    thdr  flags 
half-mast  high,  and  there  kept  them  until  after 
the  funeral,  which  many  of  them  attended.    The 
Crimean  fever  may  ])erhaps  be  said  to  have  carried 
oflf  Captain  Christie  ;  but  it  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
have  been  an  infliction  of  a  more  ddicate  and 
incurable  kind — a  broken  heart. 

So  far  as  amends  could  be  made  to  the  memoir 
of  one  thus  cruelly  destroyed,  ample  justice  was 
rcndereil  at  a  later  <late.  On  the  18th  of  May,  a 
few  weeks  after  these  events,  a  debate  took  place 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  Sir  James 
Gndiam  expressed  deep  regret  at  the  whole  trans- 
action, laying  much  of  the  blame  on  Mr  Layard, 
but  taking  much  also  to  himself.  In  the  ooune 
of  his  s]>eech  Sir  James  said  :  '  A  debt  of  justice  is 
due  to  the  memor>'  of  a  gallant  man.  No  trans- 
action has  for  a  long  time  given  me  such  deep 
pain  as  the  very  transaction  we  are  now  discussing. 
I  am  responsible,  and  alone  responsible^  for  the 
original  appointment  of  Captain  Christie.  He  ym 
unknown  to  me  except  by  reputation;  he  bore 
a  high  and  spotless  character  in  his  own  gallant  i 
profession;  he  had  served  well  and  hononraUj, 
and  was  recommended  to  me  as  competent  to  fill 
the  situation  to  which  I  appointed  him.'  After 
adverting  to  the  comments  and  alleged  6taxp^ 
against  the  deceased  oflScer,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  said :  '  My  fear  is  that  I  have  yielded 
too  much  to  clamour  witli  respect  to  this  oflkcr. 
....  I  ordered  Captain  Cliristie  not  to  retain 
to  England,  but  to  remain  abroad,  tliat  he  txxi^ 
be  tried  by  court-martial.    And  here  is  the  p(iJnt 
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most  grieves  me.  I  have  reason  to  believe 
10  circunritunce  of  having  1>een  auperfeded, 
ler  to  ha  trtcti,  couple*  I  witU  tbe  fa<;t  of 
ticjus  having  been  iniwle  iu  tbls  House  so 
}g\i\^  ki  hift  fUan*cler,  reallj  broke  the  heart 

gttllanf  maa  t  I  <lo  bt'liese  tiiat  his  dcntli 
»eu  t)i<*  cunse*(Ueuce  of  the  circumstaiices 
eh   I   have  ai!verte*l.'     The  iicquittiil   was 

iiiofit  c<iinj>lete  ;  if  rurtlier  evidence  thorecjf 
^«]UJred,  such  wouM  be  found  m  the  fact 
Juptaeu  Chrbtie*3  name  headed  the  Imt 
\<*ho  would  have  bi.'en  retigmineudcd  fur 
lion    to    the   order   of    K.U.B,    Imd    they 

series  uf  ofHciid  invcstlgatiotii,  e&rried  on 

tlie  spntig  of  1B5/J,  were  yerv  important, 

ich    as    tliev    brought    to  light    abundant 

?c    of  miiirulej    pf minted  out   many    of  its 

and  suggested   modes  of  future  improve- 

Tlinse  investigations  w^e  carried  on,  the 

London,  by  the  ^Committee  for  inquiring 

%e  t^tato  of  the  Annj  before  Sebastopol,* 

15  othej'  in  the   Crimea^  by  commissioners 

fed  for  a  Kimibir  purpose  ;  the  one  initiated 

ITotiJto   of  Coicmons,    the  other   by  the 

W  of  %var ;  the  one  to  report  to  parliament, 

er  to  the  f^ovemmcnt.     C»f  the  Report  of 

ebast«>pcil  Committee,"  as  it  was  for  brevity 

ted,  n^e   ha^?  occasionally  been    mado  in 

IS  pfiges^  while  its  relation  to  the  politics 

period   will  need   attention   in    tljo    next 

;  but  the  present  is  the  proper  place  for 

ting  a  brief  isummary  of  the  results,    It  uas 

p  20th  of  Januajy  i^^jQ   tliat  Mr  Eoelmtk, 

Ur  for  Slieffiekl,  moved  the  ai^pointment  of 

pdntnittce  litre  nd verted  to ;  on  the  29 th^  after 

fe    '  '         the  resolution  was  earned  by  a 

[i  On    acfuunt   of  the  ministerial 

^iiuii  rai-^cd  by  this  deci^iorij  the  Conimtttce 

>t  able  to  eommenee  its  labours  until  the 

II arch ;  but  from  that  date  it  applied  thirty- 

yji  Ut  the  receipt  of  evidence  bearing  upon 

le  atul  raauagement  of  the  Crimean  army, 

;  the  witnesses  examined  were  iiK  or  seven 

[  ministers,  chiefs  and  suboMInates  in  many 

gpvtjrnment   dopai-tmenti^,    tidiitary   and 

HBer»  who  had  returned  from  the  Crimea, 

Plp^per  Cf>rre!^p4iEidents  and  other  persons 

ul  narrateil  the  rcaults  of  their  nou -official 

kUons   near  the  camp.     The  e:taminatious 

Dado  during  the  montli^  of  March,  April, 

;  the  results  were   from  time  to   time 

mimtetl  to  the  House  of  Cumnicms  ;    and 

il  ]leport  was  re^i^i  before  Ihc  Hou^u  on  the 

*Janc. 

t.y.r..  of  WiQ  bulky  volumes  containing 

fi  h!  reports  looms  with  proof  of  the 

Lit -" I  ^.% Miration   among  llie  various  depart- 

whether  in  Kii^daml  or  in  the  Crimea,  by 

llie  British  army  in  the  East  wa,^  governed.  J 

venicuce  vt  illustratiou,  the  Committee! 
k  the  evidence  and  comments  into  two 
4hB  one  rcbitiug  lo  the  condition  of  the  I 


anny  itself;  tho  otlier  to  the  condition  of  the 
departments  controlling  the  army.  Under  tl lo 
first  heading  are  detailed  all  those  miaerles  and 
privations  of  whieli  so  many  have  necessarily  been 
noticed  m  the  pages  of  tbia  work^misery  from 
overwork  and  distfase  until  the  early  part  of 
November,  and  from  the  additional  inEictions 
constH]uent  on  deficiency  of  foo<l,  clothing,  fuel, 
huts,  and  mcdiclnt^  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  wtuter.  The  Report  states  that  tlie  fatigue 
or  overiivork,  wMcli  prosti-ated  so  niany  men 
early  in  the  winter,  '  iiecesjarily  resulted  from 
the  iaadet^uacy  of  the  force  for  the  task  assigned 
to  it,  The  British  arniy  was  a  jwrtion  of  an 
allied  force.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  s^iege^ 
the  extent  of  front  to  be  defended,  the  posit j una 
to  be  maintainmb  and  the  woiks  to  Ijc  undertaken, 
depended  on  military  considerations,  and  were 
decide«i  upon  in  eon  junction  with  our  allies.- 
The  Conmiittee  oflered  my  opinion  on  the  military 
mcrita  or  demerits  of  these  proceedings,  but 
exercised  the  right  of  Inquiring  whetlier,  a  certain 
line  of  proceeding  having  been  decided  upon^  the 
English  government  adopted  the  proper  means  of 
giving  it  eftect. 

The  Report  oould  not  remain  silent  concerning 
the  ill-adjustment  of  the  leading  government 
departments  at  home.  Until  July  1634,  the 
secretary  of  state  fur  tlie  colonies  was  also 
secretary  of  state  for  war ;  but  tbe  combined 
duties  at  that  time  being  too  great  for  an}"  one 
mind  to  bear,  the  otHces  were  sepanited,  and  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  became  Secretary  for  War, 
The  tbrmal  routine  of  a  lung-^tablished  olilce 
could  not,  however^  sufler  sudilen  di^ruj^Uon  with- 
out inducing  a  transition  period  of  uncertainty 
and  confusion ;  nnd  the  duke  speedily  found  the 
diihculty  of  reconciling  bis  duties  with  those  of 
the  Secretary  at  War,  the  Commander-in-chief, 
the  Treasury,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Bijartl  of 
Ordnance.  Ue  assumed  the  genei'al  responaibdity 
of  managing  the  wur,  The  ealiinct  held  uo 
councils  during  two  important  niunths  of  the 
autumn ;  tlic  oi'ganisation  i>f  the  new  War-office 
w*as  left  in  a  state  of  indecision  unpardonable  to 
the  whf,ile  cnbinct|  and  to  the  prime -minister  in 
particular ;  and  much  of  the  ^bH'^^uent  misery  is 
tt^ccable  to  the  inharmonious  working  that  hence 
arose.  The  War-offiee  wa.?  not  in  a  condition  to 
firm  a  reserve  of  troojis  ;  and  on  this  accuuijt  the 
reinforcements  sent  out  after  the  battle  of  Inker- 
mann  eonsisitcd  of  trf>ops  *  so  young  and  unfonju-d 
that  they  fell  vietim*  io  disease,  and  were  swept 
away  like  flies.'  The  war-minister  waf,  on  the  one 
hand,  overwhelmed  with  matters  of  detail  pi*essed 
upon  hh  attention ;  and,  on  the  oilier  hand — owing 
bi  tije  uncertain  official  relations  between  him- 
self and  other  pcr^ms^left  unacL]uainte4l  with 
transactions  of  which  he  should  have  received 
official  eognizjince,  lie  took  upon  Inmself  the 
task  of  remcilying  many  obvious  defects,  without 
iJosscBsiug  ministerial  power  suthcient  ttj  enforce 
liis  own  ded sion».     He,  as  ^^cll  as  all  the  other 
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members  of  the  cabinet,  was  kept  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  ignorance  concerning  the  real 
state  of  afiairs  in  the  East,  owing  to  the  mingled 
formalism  and  anarchy  of  the  departments ;  and 
hence  it  arose  that  so  ma^iy  positive  contradictions 
were  given  in  parliament  by  the  ministers,  to 
statements  which — promulgated  by  the  press  and 
credited  by  the  nation — proved  to  be  correct. .  The 
secretary  at  war  had  definite  dnties  to  fulfil  under 
the  old  arrangement ;  but  the  change  in  July 
threw  an  imcertainty  over  his  office ;  and  many  of 
the  orders  issued  by  him  for  the  comfort  of  the 
army  were  given  under  a  painful  state  of  doubt 
whether  it  lay  with  him  to  originate  anything  of 
the  kind.  In  like  manner  the  Ordnance  depart- 
ment was  in  an  anomalous  position.  Lord  Ri^lan 
still  remained  Master-general,  although  conmiand- 
ing  an  army  in  the  Crimea;  a  substitute  was 
appointed,  with  the  title  of  Lieutenant-general  of 
the  Ordnance ;  but  this  substitute  never  knew  the 
precise  official  illations  between  himself  and  the 
other  members  of  the  board  :  whence  it  arose  that 
disorder  and  collision  marked  the  proceedings  of 
this  department  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
year ;  and  much  of  the  sufifcring  in  the  Crimea, 
from  the  want  of  huts  and  warm  clothing,  is 
traceable  to  this  cause.  The  Admiralty  was 
found  to  be  defective,  not  so  much  in  the  arrange- 
ments for  purely  naval  matters,  as  in  those 
connected  with  the  transport  department,  formerly 
managed  by  a  distinct  board,  but  during  the 
peace  transferred  to  the  Admiralty ;  the  Committee 
clearly  traced  many  of  the  Crimean  disasters  to 
the  fact  that  the  army  authorities  had  no  direct 
control  over  the  transport-ships  conveying  the 
troops.  The  commissariat  department,  many  years 
placed  under  the  Treasury,  and  by  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  transferred  to  the  "War-office,  was 
thrown  into  confusion  by  this  change  being  made 
in  the  midst  of  a  war,  necessitating  on  the  part 
of  the  subordinates  a  sudden  change  in  their 
allegiance,  not  always  clearly  appreciated  by 
themselves.  Lastly,  the  medical  department  was 
rendered  ineffective  by  the  strange  fact  that  even 
the  medical  director  himself  did  not  know  which 
among  four  or  five  boards  or  departments  had  the 
paramount  right  to  issue  orders  to  him. 

Directing  attention  next  to  the  departmental 
management  at  the  seat  of  war,  the  Committee  at 
once  found  extraordinary  proof  of  bewilderment 
among  nearly  all  parties.  Sir  James  Graham,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  had  told  the  Committee 
that  the  admiral-in-chief  in '  the  Black  Sea  held 
a  concurrent  control  with  Lord  Raglan  over  the 
whole  of  the  transports  in  that  region ;  whereas 
this  officer,  Admiral  Dundas,  alleged  that  ho  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  transports — the 
authority  resting  wholly  on  others.  It  was  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  Committee  that  the  absence 
of  properly  fitted  ships  for  the  conveyance  of  sick 
and  wounded  from  the  Crimea  to  Scutari  was 
due  to  this  opinion  entertained  by  the  admiral, 
an  opinion  held  even  against  the  suggestions  and 


wishes  of  the  war-minister.  Of  the  conftuian  I 
Baliaklava  Harbour,  and  the  November  dinstar 
enough  has  already  been  said :  the  Report  Bhen 
that  there  were  here  three  conflicting  auihoritia 
naval,  transport,  and  military,  wholly  unfitted  t 
work  harmoniously,  on  account  of  the  undefine 
relations  existing  between  them.  In  the  BoBpbcMrai 
the  transport  system  was  thrown  into  oonftnioi 
by  a  collision  between  the  admiral-superinteiid«i 
and  the  commissary,  each  claiming  more  than  fli' 
other  would  concede,  and  both  harassed  by  tht 
want  of  prompt  supplies  fh>m  England.  In  tfai 
Crimea,  the  commissariat  arrangements  wm 
considered  by  the  Committee  injudicious :  then 
was  only  one  store  department  for  the  wholi 
army ;  tiiis  was  under  the  oommissary-genend 
who  became  thus  responsible  for  almost  even 
imaginable  deficiency  in  the  supplies;  insomud 
that  the  quartermaster-general,  and  the  heads  o 
many  other  departments,  shook  off  most  of  ihi 
blame  when  matters  went  wrong,  and  laid  i 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  commissary,  whose  offia 
hence  became  one  of  arduous  difficulty  and  anxiety 
The  Committee's  Report  then  treats  in  sucoessioi 
of  the  laud-transport,  imperfect  in  its  oi^ganisatioi 
in  the  first  instance,  and  not  susceptible  of  behij 
usefully  remodelled  until  the  winter  had  wdl 
nigh  passed  over;  of  the  road  from  Balaklava  tc 
the  camp,  which  wrought  so  much  ruin  to  the 
army,  and  of  which,  when  the  commissary  pointed 
out  its  defects  to  the  quartermaster-general,  this 
officer  declared  he  had  not  hands  snfiicient  tc 
conduct  the  repair ;  of  divisional  depdts  of  food, 
which  should  have  been  formed  by  the  commis- 
s«iriat  at  the  camp,  butwhich  could  not  be  so  formed 
on  account  of  the  want  of  means  of  transport; 
of  the  raw-coffee  question,  concerning  which  'th« 
more  immediate  comfort  of  the  troops  appean 
to  have  been  overlooked,  while  ingenious  argu- 
ments on  the  volatile  aroma  of  the  berry  and  on 
the  Turkish  mode  of  packing  coffi*  were  passing 
backwards  and  forwards  between  Commissary- 
general  Filder  and  the  Treasury;'  of  the  deficiency 
of  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  at  the  camp,  due  in 
part  to  confused  management,  and  in  part  to  the 
want  of  means  of  transport ;  of  the  deficiency  of 
forage,  attributable  in  great  degree  to  a  series  ol 
wrangles  between  the  commissary-general  and  the 
quartermaster-general,  each  of  whom  deemed  the 
other  to  be  wrong ;  of  the  hospitals  at  the  camp 
and  at  Scutari,  with  their  dismid  story  of  horron ; 
and  of  seversd  other  matters — all  elucidated  by 
the  answers  to  no  less  than  21,000  questions. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  tha^  although  this 
Committee  was  appointed  at  a  time  of  grest 
public  excitement  and  anger,  when  condemnation 
was  freely  and  severely  cast  in  all  quarters  on 
government  and  militaiy  officers,  ihe  Report 
deals  leniently  with  individuals.  If  any  of  tiu 
authorities  foiled  in  an  effective  exercise  d 
their  duties,  extenuating  circnmstances  axe  fes 
most  cases  pointed  out,  shewing  to  how  ]n|» 
an  extent  the  officials  were  embanassed  hf  Wt 
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ill*ikfiDeiI  clfl^Jllcatiou  aud  adjustineut  of  duties. 
It  Vir,tJijnr  civiUcut  tliJitj  in  a  Lirgc  iiiajoiity  uf 
ir  Ltj  eame  persona  wha  had  fiiiled  Wf^ulil 

h^      .   ...L'fhd  m  ihmv  work  if  tlio  Bjstcsm  had 
bf  cu  better  r  in  otlier  vianl*,  tlio  macluBe  vrm , 
fonltj^  mtlior  tb.an  those  wlio  worked  it. 

Wliili)  th<i  Sebftstopul  Cc*iuiiiittets  whs  tbiia 
p,  .-.,,^,,,  Tfivcstigattous  in  London,  the  Crimean 
*  njliS    w^w  Bimilarlj  employed    at   the 

uiiM  ui  ^v.ir.  Ap|>ointtfd  hy  Lord  Panmure,  who 
6i^ec4!ixlcd  tlie  Duke  of  Newcastle  as  war-minister, 
tlio  tw'a  cuninibsioncrs,  Sir  John  M'Neill  atid 
Culonel  TullucU,  endeavoured  to  disfoverj  on 
the  spotf  tho  pix>bablo  cariiscs  of  the  ca  lam  Hies 
wliich  had  befallen  the  small  but  noble  British 
army  ;  they  jirrived  in  the  Urimen  early  in  March 
(lSu5),  au-niod  with  extensive  powers  to  examine 
witnesses  Jind  call  for  docuniient®.  The  first 
I4<j|*ort,  sent  to  the  g*jTcnmunit  about  mtdsuiiiinei'j 
relftlvd  cliiefly  to  the  commiaaari^it  department ; 
wh^reii^  the  secpoj!  Report,  confiiitxl  for  the  moat 
jmit   to  tho   t[r  iieraFs  department, 

wai  from  varini:  ^  ud  until  Jf*nuary  in 

tlic  folio %\iug  year. 

Thi*  Coumuttsioners*  Reports  go  over  nearly  the 
same  ground  ai  that  of  the  paiiiantieiitary  Com- 
tniiice,  tind  lewd  to  nearly  the  same  conclusions ; 
but,  homg  on  the  spot,  the  commissioners  wero 
eii:if'Iri]  t(*  investigate  many  of  the  timnsactions 
ii  tdy  and  fully.     Oeo  of  tho  first  facts 

St.. d  is  narrated  in  termi  distinct  enough 

to  carry  eonvictioti  to  every  mind.  *Tbe  infor- 
mation wo  obtained  at  Scutari  and  Constantinople 
wan  of  great  importance  to  our  future  proceedings  ; 
WQ  iwcertained  that  the  sick  arriving  from  the 
Crimea  were  nearly  all  suffering  from  diseitses 
chieHj  attri!>n table  to  diet,  and  that  the  food 
fii{>pliod  to  tht'  ^irmy  during  the  winter^  consisting 
I'  "     of  Bfilt  meat  and  biscuit^  with  a  rery 

i'l  proportion  of  vcgcjlables,   was  caleu- 

liitcd,  m  the  drcumstimces  in  which  the  troops 
were  placerj,  to  produce  those  diseases ;  it  was 
thtreffiriT  midently  desirable  to  increase  the 
fupplics  of  tVehh  Too*^t  and  vegetables,  and  to 
KUiistitute  fresh  bread  fi>r  biscuit.'  ^VTicn,  duriny- 
the  four^o  of  tluHr  labours,  the  commissi  on  era 
tract^i  tho  ill  erTocts  uf  injuiious  economy,  in 
tnlatjon  to  the  nature  of  Iho  footi  supplied  to 
aoliiierjt,  they  wul!  ol»sciTe :  *  Regarded  merely 
in  a  pecuniary  piniit  of  view^  irrespective  of 
higllfT  eotiSidcnLtion!5,  moral  am  J  political,  the 
1ll4iit  wsv?t€ful  of  ail  expeiirlitnre  is  the  expendt- 
taiv  of  meiT,  There  is  haiMlly  any  eoDceivable 
|»riee  that  it  miky  be  necessary  to  |\'iy  for  ivhat 
ii  r«><|tiire«J  to  preserve  tlte  Itealth  and  efficiency  of 
tho  Boldter  that  is  not  advantageously  laid  out. 
Every  siddicr  has  cost  a  lai-ge  sum  before  he  is 
landirl  in  tho  Crimea  fit  for  duty,  and  it  costs  a 
like  turn  to  noplace  him.  Tho  value  of  the  other 
o  *  *  iiw  can  nut  ha  ej*timatt4  In  moneys  for 
I'-  no  ali  price*-* 

I  !*  ow,  with  these  two  Reports  as  a 

t4xt,  ore  of   tho    Crimean  winter  will 


bo  unnecessary  in  these  pages:  they  have  been 
Bufficiently  noticed ;  hut  it  would  not  be  right  to 
pass  over  in  sail  en  cc  tho  extraordinary  o^id^^nce 
bmught  to  light  by  the  Commissioners,  i^h owing 
that  there  were,  eiihcr  at  Balaklava  or  at  Scutari, 
largo  supplier  of  many  comiiiodjtie&  at  the  very 
time  when  the  tr*>opa  were  dying  for  want  of  them. 
Of  the  ordinary  rations  of  food  and  drink  for 
the  soldiers — salt  meat^  biscuit^  antl  rum— there 
waa  at  no  time  a  deficiency  in  the  general  store  j 
but  mifortunately  thb  atoro  waa  at  Balaklava 
or  in  the  aliips,  and  could  not  always  be  carried 
to  the  camp  when  wanted  i  hence  it  arose, 
especially  in  tiie  4th  and  light  divisions,  that  tlie 
men  were  frc^^uently  placed  ujiou  three-quartor, 
twtJ-third,  or  one-half  rations,  and  on  <^ine  day 
had  no  food  at  all.  The  troops  were  longing  and 
praying'  ftfr  an  altomation  of  ireah  meat  with 
siilt^  at  a  time  when  the  commissary -general 
had  no  le^  than  8(KiO  bullocks  somewhere  In 
Turkey,  which  he  could  not  bring  over  in  default 
of  I  ran 8 port-ships  and  baggage- animals  ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that,  tbronghout  December,  January, 
and  February,  the  aoldiera  on  duty  received  Ic^ 
than  one  pound  of  frc^h  meat  per  teeek^  on  an 
average.  The  men  received  two  ounces  of  rico 
dailVj  until  the  middle  of  November,  partly  as 
a  mediaimeut,  and  partly  as  vegetable  food : 
they  valued  it  highly ;  but,  on  account  of  some 
unfortunate  official  difficulty,  the  supply  waa 
withheld  durmg  the  terrible  winter  months, 
alth(*ugh  there  were  stores  at  Balaklara  and 
Scutari  amounting  to  37i>,t)(K»  pounds.  Equally 
m"geDt  were  the  overworked,  underfe<i  soldiers  in 
their  craving  for  frcfth  vegelaldes ;  but  it  ap[>eaTii 
that,  according  to  the  army  regulation!*,  vegetables 
do  not  const itn to  an  item  in  the  st^dier^e  rations, 
and  it  is  therefore  no  part  of  the  ortlinary 
duty  of  the  conimissariat  to  issue  or  oven  to 
provide  them  j  as,  however,  it  would  bcj  a  mockerj 
to  ask  tho  soldiers  io  buy  where  there  was  no 
market,  the  comtnisftariat  occasionally  provided 
Av^h  vegetables.  Hero  misrule  govern cd  as 
eljcewhcre ;  for  the  issue  of  these  neccjisarics 
did  not  commence  until  most  of  the  men  had 
been  attacked  with  scurvy  for  want  of  ihcm  ; 
and  even  then,  cargoes  rotted  at  Balaklava,  and 
32jt)iH}  |>ounds  of  preserved  and  dried  potatttes 
remained  for  some  weeks  in  store  at  Bab* 
klava  unissued,  owing  to  olEcial  diMeultics  and 
deficient  transport  —  besides  Gi\00i)  pounds  of 
Scotch  barley  at  Balaklava  and  Scutari,  equally 
untouched  at  the  verj*  time  when  most  nccticd. 
Early  in  December,  when  scurvy  was  working 
lorriblo  ravages  among  tho  iU-trcateti  troops,  a 
supply  of  20,000  pounds  of  lime-juice,  the  most 
invahmblc  of  all  remedies  for  that  disease,  anived 
from  England ;  yet  did  this  supply  remain  in  store 
at  Balaklava  until  the  flnst  week  in  Knbruary  ; 
the  fiurgcous  were  urgently  t-nlreating,  yet  it  docs 
not  appear  certain  that  the  higher  authoritits 
were  aware,  during  a  peri*Ml  of  eight  wceks»  of 
th»3  arrival  of  the  snppdy.    When  the  green  coffee 
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was  sorely  trying  the  patience  of  the  soldiers, 
there  were  2700  pounds  of  tea  lying  in  store  at 
lialaklaya ;  a  welcome  treasure  it  would  have 
been,  yet  none  was  issued.  The  supply  of  fuel 
was,  throughout  the  winter,  rendered  precarious, 
not  only  by  the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  but 
by  til  is  absurdity:  *the  commissariat  maintained 
that  it  was  not  the  practice  of  the  service  to 
issue  fuel  to  troops  in  the  field;  that  a  soldier 
was  not  entitled  to  a  ration  of  fuel  unless  in 
a  baiTack.*  l^rd  Ilagl<in  ovenniled  a  precedent 
so  obviously  unsuito<l  to  the  condition  of  troops 
perishing  with  cold ;  yet  was  it  the  29th  of 
December  before  rations  of  fuel  began  to  be 
issued  to  the  troops  near  Balaklava,  while  those 
nearer  Sebastopol  suifered  from  tlie  want  to  a 
much  later  date,  and  in  a  more  intense  degree. 
The  men  were  enforced  to  drink  rum,  whether 
or  not  they  preferred  malt-liquor,  which  the 
surgeons  much  wished  should  alternate  with  the 
other  beverage;  yet  no  porter  coulil  be  obtained, 
although — astonishing  to  relate — 147,000  gallons 
remained  in  store  at  Scutari  from  the  end  of  I 
November  until  the  middle  of  April !  As  a  means 
of  providing  fodder  for  the  horses  belonging 
to  the  cavalry,  artillery,  and  commissariat  depart- 
ments, the  commissary-genend  contracted  for  the 
purchase  of  1,000,000  pounds  of  hay  at  Buyuk- 
tchakmej,  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  ordered 
hydraulic-presses  from  England  to  compress  it 
into  cubical  masses  for  shipment ;  but  when,  after 
many  difficulties  with  an  insolvent  contractor, 
the  greater  portion  of  this  hay  had  been  delivered 
at  the  town  above  named,  it  was  found — as  if 
ill-luck  were  to  attend  all  the  arrangements — that 
the  hydraulic-presses  had  been  set  up  at  Con- 
stantinople, fifteen  miles  distant.  Since  the  presses 
had  not  been  carried  to  the  hay,  the  hay  would 
require  to  be  brought  to  the  presses ;  but  as  there 
were  no  means  of  effijcting  tliis,  the  hay  remained  in 
Turkey,  and  the  poor  cavalry  horses  in  the  Crimea 
gnawed  each  others  tails  in  default  of  more 
suitable  food.  Nevertheless,  fodder  was  at  hand  in 
certain  quantities  :  when  Balaklava  was  captured, 
late  in  September,  several  hundred  quarters  of 
buckwheat  and  millet-seed  were  found  there,  in 
a  large  stone-building  near  the  beach ;  there  this 
store  remained,  not  only  throughout  the  winter, 
but  until  June  1855,  although  it  might  certainly 
have  been  rendered  available  for  the  starving 
horses.  Thus,  while  the  government  officers  were 
in  possession  of  fodder,  either  at  Balaklava  or  in 
Turkey,  the  ill-used  animals  received  too  little  to 
support  their  strength;  besides  those  dying  from 
wounds  in  battle,  no  fewer  than  2011  horecs, 
belonging  to  the  cavalry,  artiller}',  and  commis- 
sariat, died  during  the  winter  from  starvation 
and  sickness  alone,  out  of  a  total  of  7377. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  astounding  facts  ascer- 
tained by  the  Crimean  Commissioners  in  relation 
to  the  commissariat  department.  Those  depicted 
in  the  Second  Report,  conceniing  the  quarter- 
master-gcnerars   department,  were   perhaps  less 


flagrant,  but  not  less  instructive  as  examples 
of  army  misrule.  It  appears  that  nearly  120 
hospital-marquees,  and  11,000  officers*  and  sol- 
diers' tents,  were  issued ;  yet,  owing  to  a  series  of 
disasters  and  mistakes,  there  were  bnt  few  fitted 
for  their  purpose  when  the  necessities  of  winter 
arrived.  The  materials  for  1500  wooden  huts 
reached  the  Crimea,  each  capable  of  accom- 
modating about  twenty  men ;  but  as  the  rafters 
and  the  upright  timbers  were  often  brought  by 
diffi.'rent  vessels,  at  intervals  of  many  weeks  apart, 
and  as  the  already  over^'orked  troops  and  h<»Bes 
could  not  carry  up  to  tlie  plateau  a  weig&t  of 
2500  tons  of  timber,  tue  army  had  the  benefit  of 
very  few  huts  until  the  winter  was  nearly  over. 
Although  the  supplies  of  warm  dothing  sent  out 
from  England,  and  actually  landed  at  Balaklava, 
despite  all  the  tempests  and  difficulties^  were 
ascertained  by  the  Commissioners  to  have  been 
amply  sufficient  for  all  the  troops,  by  the  end  of 
November  or  the  beginning  of  December,  yet, 
as  the  preceding  pages  have  amply  shewn,  the 
soldiers  were  on  duty  in  tattered  garments 
throughout  December  and  the  greater  part  of 
January.  No  less  than  24,000  thick  warm  rags, 
available  as  blankets  by  night  and  as  wrappers  by 
day,  arrived  during  November  and  the  two  follow- 
ing months ;  yet  only  8(X)  were  issued  to  the  poor 
shivering  troops.  Nearly  25,000  blankets  arrived 
in  the  last  week  of  December,  but  were  not  issued 
until  four  or  five  weeks  later.  More  than  11,000 
palliasses  escai>cd  the  perils  of  the  November 
storm,  and  were  landed  safely  at  Balaklava^  yet 
they  remained  in  store  throughout  the  entire 
winter ;  none  were  issued,  although  the  troops 
too  frequently  slept  on  the  bare,  cobl,  wet 
ground.  About  0000  greatcoats  and  2000  watch- 
cloaks  remained  in  store  during  Decemlier  aud 
January;  besides  more  than  6000  at  Scutari, 
unissued  during  many  weeks  of  miserable  weather. 
The  officials  pointed  to  an  army  system, '  that  the 
regulations  of  the  service,  as  established  by  the 
Queen^s  warrant,  did  not  authorise  tlio  issue  of 
regimental  greatcoats  more  frequently  than  once 
in  three  years  :*  there  was  no  master-mind  at  the 
held  of  the  army,  sufficiently  resolute  to  break 
through  a  mle  so  absurdly  unsuited  to  the  cir- 
cumstiiuces  of  the  case.  A  supply  of  6000  coatees 
and  6000  trousers,  sent  out  from  England  as  soon 
as  the  wants  became  known,  arrived  safely  in 
November ;  yet  three-fourths  of  the  entire  number 
were  found  unopened  and  uimsed  so  late  as  six 
months  afterwards,  when  the  perils  of  winter  were 
long  past!  Nearly  30,000  pair  of  boots  arrived 
safely  in  November  and  the  two  following  months ; 
yet  were  many  of  the  Guardsmen  walking  abont 
with  naked  feet  in  the  snow  on  New-ycar*s  Day. 

The  above  extraordinary  facts,  if  announced 
by  a  newspaper  correspondent,  would  have  been 
received  with  a  storm  of  indignant  denial  by  the 
home  government,  as  not  only  untrue,  but  abso- 
lutely imi)08sible.  Coming,  however,  from  impartial 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  government  itself 


thi 


the  revelation  made  i%  ^mtii  and  painful  impresy- 
otj  both  ujjou  the  ministers  and  upon  tlu>  j>tiblic. 
ir«ni|jlit  t<j  light  in  this  way,  tho  tiicta  require  to 
nof€ti  hero,  LiecauH^  they  shew  not  only  that  the 
lion  huti  providtfd  aw  ply  for  every  want  of  (lie 
Vj  htit  ako  that  the  supplies  had  really  hcen 
nt  ont  to  the  East,  if  not  so  pnimptl}'  a^  was 
lee^ietl,  at  least  in  fiifficient  tttnt*  to  avert  rnoi^t  of 
the  tlreadfnl  calamities  of  the  winter.     The  delays 
ill  tho  diHivfry  oecarr^d  at  the  i*oat  of  war,  either 
through  ttic  culpability  of  indiviiltials,  ov  through 
e  anjirahy  in    the    system*      Every   additional 
vesti|fittioii  t^^nded  to  shew  that  tho  latter  wa*^ 
c  mo  10   prolific  mnrce  of  roischief^  and    that 
nearly  the  same  evils  would  have  arii^en  if  other 
Bic?n  had,  without  special   preparation,  occupied 
tho  several  otticcR.    The  commissioners  did,  never- 
thelcss,    although    In     cautious     language,     pn^i 
tfondemnatioo   on    some    of   the    higher    oflicers, 
t -i«K,  jAilly    the   comuii^ary 'general,   the   quarter- 
in  a?  re  r-gcneral,  and  the  cavalry  coinmandei's,  as 
having  augmented  the  miseries  of  the  army  by  a 
mistalcen  iDterpretatioii  of  their  duties  in  a  time 
of  peril.     This   condemnation    led   to   a   further 
varies    of    inquiries    hy    commiisaionera^    denials, 
rejoindersi,    and    counter- charges — rendering    it 
nhtjndaiiiiy    evident    that    whatever    measure   of 
y  might  attend  the  unns  of  the  Allies,  the 
'      I  ►!•¥  of  the  Crime^m  wintei"  of  1S54-5  would 
icnvo    many   hiUcr    fceliDgs   tu    the   nation,    the 
gt>vertnnent^  ihQ  officers,  and  the  tmops* 

It  i%  diffietdt  wholly  to  lose  sight  of  the  question, 
how  Jkr  tlie  eymmander  was  himself  rcsponaihle 
for  the  wretched  condition  of  the  anny  i  All 
the  evidence  goef  to  prnvc  that,  for  two  months 
after  the  battle  of  Inkermann,  Lord  Raglan  was 
furely  «eew  in  the  cami>.  Either  he  did  know 
the  st&te  of  hir^  army,  ur  he  did  not ;  if  not, 
iben  did  he  fail  in  that  watehful  atteotion 
tlie  Froncli  genorab  so  remarkably  cxhiUited ; 
whereas^  in  the  other  alternative,  be  nniit  have 
r^c^ived  his  information  mainly  througli  his 
fuboixhnati^  oflicera.  Ho  coiihl  not  be  blind  to 
the  fact  that  those  subordinates  were  in  colh.sion 
nod  in  confusion  aniong  tbeniselves ;  and  a  man 
of  high  niiJitary  geuius  would,  it  might  be 
$tippo5ed,  have  iuter|K)Sed  with  stem  decij<iion, 
and  in&iated  on  such  a  departure  from  paralysing 
routiiie  as  would  have  enabled  the  daily  wanti*  of 
llic  troojn*  to  liave  l>een  supplied,  Buch  mi^ht  be' 
Ibf  judgmt?nt  pas*ed  ;  hut  whet  her  it  would  be  a 
jitot  verdict,  tlepends  on  mairf  other  consideration i$. 
LonJ  Raglan  did  not  live  to  return  to  England, 
to  jfpc^ak  fur  him,^clf;  moreover,  there  may  be 
lb  doubt  how  far  he  was  empoworetl  to  dejiart, 
on  tfio  Apot,  from  a  strict  and  loug-estahlished 
i^rntern  of  mililan^  nde^  j  and  in  thtj  ibird  place, 
he  was  acting  hi  conjunction  with  anotljer  gen  oral, 
eomniaiiilor  of  another  army  having  at  least  ei]vuil 
author!  ry  widi  kimielf,  which  may  not  unfrequently 
bjivt!  given  riso  to  embarrassments  ho  could  not, 
mi  of  dcliaacy,  make  public.  Until  time  shall 
tmvo  allowed  all  lliose  explanatory  circumstances 


to  have  developed  tliemselves,  the  portlou  of 
blame,  if  any,  attributable  to  tho  BntiBfa  com- 
mander for  the  disasters  of  tho  Crimean  winter, 
d^nmot  fairly  be  kuow^n,  lieutenant*  colonel 
liamley,  writing  eevei'al  months  later,  but  while 
hostilities  were  still  going  on,  used  these  rciisark- 
able  words:  *What  is  most  to  be  regretted  i^ 
that  the  course  of  the  campaign  has  not  been  sndi 
as  to  develop  what  of  mififeiry  genius  England 
may  possess.  Russia  has  her  Todtleben,  the  giyi^d 
soldier  who.  in  her  hour  of  need^  was  equal  to 
the  emei"gency  ;  the  creator  of  the  rmt  works  that 
have  80  long  repelle*!  us.  .  ,  .  »  To  us  opportunity 
has  been  denied  for  ghewiu^  pi\**eminence,  and 
the  coining  general  is  still  un revealed,*  * 

Whatever  niay  have  been  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  investigations  made  by  committees 
and  eomrnissionei's,  the  unanimous  verdict  of  the 
inquirers  and  of  the  nation  is  highly  eulogistic  of 
the  ad  mi  111  hie  soldi  el's — those  troops  who,  wbether 
their  commander  and  officers  conducted  the  opera- 
tions skdfully  or  otlierwise,  bore  so  manfully  the 
suftc rings  that  fell  to  their  lot ;  and»  whatever 
may  have  lieen  the  qualificntlons  of  the  stati;  the 
regimental  officers  appear  to  have  been,  for  the 
gi'cater  part,  worthy  of  the  men  wdiom  they 
convmanded.  The  present  brief  narrative  of  tho 
calamities  of  the  Crimeati  winter  cannot  be  better 
elo»0d  than  by  an  extract  from  the  Cominissioners* 
Reports,  adverting  to  thli  subject  i 

*  Tile  sufferings  of  the  nrmy  in  tlie  course  of  the 
wiuter,  and  especially  during  the  monttm  gf  l>eceml>er 
and  January,  niuit  liave  tjcen  iuteuse.  We  liave  not 
noted  alt  the  pi^rLieulara  relMteil  to  us,  many  of  ^vUieh 
were  unconnected  wilh  our  iaquiry  \  but  \w^  may  state 
tlxRt  it  has  Iwcn  only  by  alow  deijri^es,  and  utter  tho 
fVetLuent  repetition  of  aimilnr  detnih,  na  one  witness 
after  another  revenlecl  the  facts  tliiit  liad  come  under 
liij  own  observati^jn,  that  we  have  been  able  to  form 
asy  adequate  couceptiou  of  the  distress  and  mlB^ry 
undergone  by  tlie  troopa,  or  fully  to  appteemte  the 
unparalleled  courage  and  eonitaocy  with  which  they 
have  endured  their  suSeringr^.  Grent  Britain  hti*  oftou 
hiiil  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  army,  but  it  h  doubtful 
wlietber  the  whole  range  of  military  history  Airubhea 
au  example  of  an  army  exbibitiiig,  throughout  a  Joiig 
CATnpaigu,  c|ualitk'i  na  higli  as  liave  diaUn^uUlkf^d  tlie 
force i  uod^r  L^inl  Baglan'i  comnmnd.  Tb*?  btreuKth 
of  the  men  gave  wa^^  uufler  exctftiivc  Uhour,  watcbiiig, 
exposure,  and  privntiou ;  but  tTiey  never  murumred, 
ilmr  apirit  never  failed,  and  the  enemy ,  though  fur 
outimiuberiiig  tb4.^in,  never  iktcctcd  in  tliose  whom  he 
enLcmntcrid  any  si^ns  of  wenkuefts,  Thel^  numberi 
were  reduced  by  disease  and  hy  cft^uilttes  to  a  harid- 
fol  of  men,  com  pared  witli  the  freat  extent  of  the 
buefi  which  they  constructed  and  dfif«nded  ;  yet  t)ie 
army  newr  abated  its  contldeuce  in  it*olf.  and  never 
deBcendeil  froui  it«  at  knowledge  military  pre-eiyiuuneO. 

Both  fnan  find  ofliears,  wh^o  so  reduced  that  tbey 
were  hardly  fit  for  the  Itghtsr  dutiei  of  the  campi 
p,,^.,.....»  *..  1  .-„.,,_-, I  »k.  ^i^vere  and  perilous  work  of 
ti  i  throw  nu  undue  nmoxjiit 

01     ._    ^  ;  yet  they  maintained  every 

focit  oi  ground  ngiuudi  ail  the  efl'orti  of  the  enemy,  jxnd 
with  uuuihera  ^o  imall  tlua  pt^ihaps  no  other  trtwps 
would  even  have  made  the  attempt. 

SuETifnag  and  privation  have  frequeutfy  t«d  to  crinief 
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in  armies  as  in  other  communities,  but  offences  of  a 
serious  character  hare  been  unknown  in  the  British 
army  in  the  Crimea.  Not  one  capital  offence  has  been 
committed,  or  even  alleged  to  have  been  committed  bj( 
a  soldier,  and  intemperance  has  been  rare. 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  constitution 
of  the  army  must  feel  that,  when  troops  so  conduct 
themselves  throughout  a  long  campaign,  the  officers 
must  have  done  their  duty,  and  set  the  example.  The 
conduct  of  the  men,  therefore,  implies  the  highest 
encomium  that  can  be  passed  upon  their  officers.  They 
have  not  only  shared  all  the  danger  and  exposure,  and 
most  of  the  privations  which  the  men  had  to  undergo, 
but  we  everywhere  found  indications  of  their  solici- 
tude for  the  welfare  of  those  who  were  under  their 
command,  and  of  their  constant  readiness  to  employ 
their  private  means  in  promoting  the  comfort  of  their 
men.* 


OPERATIONS   AT  EUPATORIA  DURING 
THE  WINTER. 

While  these  complicated  miseries  at  the  camp, 
Balaklava,  and  Scutari,  were  engaging  general 
attention — exciting  the  indignation  of  some,  the 
heroic  charity  of  others,  and  the  astonishment 
of  all — there  was  a  separate  series  of  incidents 
occurring  in  another  district  of  the  Crimea,  for 
the  most  part  noiselessly  and  limited  in  area 
and  in  importance,  but  not  on  that  account 
necessarily  without  influence  on  the  general 
success  of  tho  war  waged  by  England,  France, 
and  Turkey  against  Russia. 

It  was  explained  in  a  former  page  *  that,  when 
tho  great  armament  sailed  from  Varna  and 
Baltschik,  a  landing  in  the  Crimea  was  projectod 
at  Eupatoria,  but  that  strategic  considerations  led 
to  the  adoption  of  Old  Fort  in  preference.  Never- 
theless, the  retention  of  Eupatoria  was  determined 
on,  as  a  measure  likely  to  prove  advantageous. 
Considered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Russian 
dominions,  Eupatoria  was  the  chief  town  in  one 
of  the  four  districts  into  whicli  the  Crimea  was 
divided.  It  was  mostly  inhabited  by  farmers 
and  shepherds,  possessing  an  immense  number  of 
oxen  and  sheep,  and  a  large  area  of  ill-cultivated 
land.  The  population,  in  the  autumn  of  1854,  was 
about  9000,  but  towards  the  close  of  the  year  it 
amounted  to  20,000,  30,000,  or  even  more:  a 
great  number  of  liie  inhabitants  of  districts  wasted 
by  the  Russians  having  sought  refuge  within  its 
walls,  under  the  protection  of  the  Allied  powers. 
Tho  regular  inhabitants  were  mostly  Crim  Tatars 
and  Karaite  Jews :  the  former  differing  from  the 
main  tribes  of  Tatars,  and  the  latter  from  the 
general  or  orthodox  Jews,t  by  certain  charac- 
teristics. The  Eupatorian  Tatars,  though  Moham- 
medans like  the  Turks,  and  belonging  to  the  same 
Asiatic  stock,  differ  greatly  in  aspect ;  the  Osmanli, 
with  his  oval  face,  well-shaped  nose,  and  large  eye, 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  broad  face, 
short  tumed-up  nose,  and  long  oblique  eyes  of 
the  Tatar.    Still,  bemg  Mohammedans,  tho  Tatars 
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of  Eupatoria  were  likely  to  view  in  a  fHendly 
spirit  the  arrival  of  the  Turks  in  that  town.  The 
im]K>rtance  of  Eupatoria,  however^  to  the  Allies^ 
depended  rather  on  its  position  than  on  the 
character  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  susceptible 
of  being  rendered  a  stronghold,  in  virtue  of  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  r^on  around  it,  provided 
it  were  hold  by  a  power  commanding  the  sea- 
approaches.  The  neighbourhood,  for  miles  around, 
is  so  nearly  destitute  of  water,  that  an  enemy, 
besieging  the  place,  would  be  subject  to  gnat 
difficulty  in  procuring  that  requisite — ^necessitated 
either  to  bring  water  fh>m  a  distance,  or  to  dig 
wells  through  a  formidable  thickness  of  limestone. 
When  Marshal  Munich  attacked  Eupatoria^  during 
the  iirst  Russian  invasion  of  the  Crhnea^  his  anny 
nearly  perished  through  want  of  water,  on  the 
way  from  Ferekop  to  that  town ;  during  eleven 
days'  march  tho  troops  met  with  but  little  fresh 
water,  and  were  fhK^uently  tantalised  by  finding 
the  brooks  which  met  their  view  to  be  mere 
overflowings  of  salt-lakes.  On  the  other  hand, 
dm'ing  the  fierce  heat  of  June,  July,  and  August^ 
the  short  herbage  of  the  steppe  becomes  so  diy, 
scorched,  and  inflammable,  that  an  army  <m 
march  would  bo  in  inmiiuent  peril  of  setting  it 
on  fire,  by  the  hasty  operations  of  camp-life.  Thus, 
owing  to  the  snow  and  intense  cold  of  winter, 
the  burning  steppe  in  summer,  and  the  want  of 
water  all  tho  year  round,  a  land-approach  to 
Eupatoria  by  a  hostile  force  becomes  very  pre- 
carious. Whoever  holds  this  town,  also  occupies 
a  formidable  jK)sition  in  relation  to  Ferekop, 
Simferopol,  and  Baktchdserai,  commanding  to 
some  extent  the  interior  of  the  Crimea^  and 
the  lines  of  communication  flrom  Ferekop  to 
Sebastopol. 

InMnediately  after  the  landing  at  Old  Fort, 
Commander  Osmont  took  possession  of  Eupatoria 
in  tho  name  of  the  French  government,  with  two 
companies  of  the  39th  regiment  of  the  line ;  he 
installed  the  Tatar  authorities,  expelled  those  of  ! 
Russia,  and  then  retired  with  his  troops ;  but  on 
the  19th,  the  place  was  formally  occupied  by  the 
Allies  as  a  military  position.  The  garrison  for 
a  considerable  time  hardly  exceeded  600  men, 
consisting  chiefly  of  seamen,  marines,  and  sappers; 
but  they  threw  up  works  sufliciently  strong  to 
keep  the  Cossacks  at  a  distance,  formed  a  corps  of 
Tatar  irregulars  to  protect  the  flocks  outside  the 
town,  and  acted  in  conjunction  with  a  small  fleet 
in  the  harbour  to  strengthen  the  position  gene- 
rally. The  AlUes  having  taken  possession  of  the 
town,  of  course  did  not  scruple  to  avail  themselves 
of  its  advantages  for  their  own  accommodation. 
One  of  the  public  buildings,  a  many-pillared, 
Oriental-looking  structure,  becamo  the  French 
head-quarters ;  Captain  Brock  settled  in  one  of  the 
private  residences;  the  quarantine  buildings  and 
grounds  were  set  apart  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
marines ;  while  the  custom-house  was  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  Captain  Payne.  Most  of  the  pufalio 
buildings,  except  the  Jews'  synagogue  and  sdiod^ 
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wtsre  situated  on  the  promeu*tdc  or  stnind^  wliich 
\md  b*^u  a  fnvourfte  public  wulk  for  the  mhnbi- 
tuiite.  Several  thousand  Tiitara  cut<?red  the  town 
t^arly  in  October,  to  seek  sbelk^r  fruin  the  Coftsaijkij 
wlio  wifre  burning  all  the  viJlagei,  and  thua  neces- 
earily  inereiistH!  tho  nurnhcr  of  mouths  to  bo  fed ; 
hnt  m  tlipy  bmnght  with  tliem  20,000  oxen  and 
100^(K)0  sheep,  thoir  arrival  was  warmlj  welcomeil. 
In  what  rnminer  n  ginall  force  about  that  time 
repelled  an  attack  by  tlie  Cossacks,  hag  aJr^ady 
been  tald  *  Th»  more  certain  it  became  that  the 
Allies  determined  to  occupy  Eupatoria^  the  nioi*e 
inuuinbent  was  it  on  Rufisia  to  maiutaiin  a  force  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  Hence  the  estabhabjuent  of 
II  cfivnlry  camp  at  Orax,  nine  or  ten  miles  inland, 
cotii?ifiting  of  two  regiments  of  tiraproon^,  four  of 
l;ittcers,  and  m  corpa  of  alxiut  lixio  CossaekUj  with 
thirty- two  iiL^ld-guus— -the  whole  under  Genera! 
Mhhn.  It  W!^e  frr^T^i  till?  eamp  that  the  repented 
n^  '  -^  i*  re  made ;  i  f  t  hey  con  id 

tn'  -  It  gainst  the  town  itself^ 

the  RiiasMins^  mid  cspecmlly  the  Cossacks,  do3ti*oyeii 
tho  ciy)[>»,  rooted  up  the  treeSj  burned  the  villages, 
and  sacked  all  the  houses,  to  a  distance  of  forty 
or  tirty  niilcs  from  the  plaee,  rendering  that  part 
of  tho  Crimea  Itttlo  better  than  a  desert.  The 
garrison  wafl  kept  constantly  on  the  alert,  either  to 
rt*pel  attacks  on  the  towm,  or  to  affiard  protection 
to  the  flocki  and  hci'dg  in  tlie  immediate  vicinity. 
Gradually,  infantry  was  brought  by  the  Russians 
to  aid  the  cavalry  and  artillery,  and  thus  a  a  mall 
army  wa?  accumulated,  threatening  tlie  occupant'* 
of  Eupatoria.  It  luis  already  been  stated  that 
during  the  hurricane  of  the  14th  of  November  the 
fihips  fttatiuned  at  tliis*  place  suffered  severely,  that 
the  Ifeuri  Qt/aire  waa  reduced  to  a  in  ere  hulk,  and 
t!iat  the  Ctyssacks  made  many  cowardly  attacks 
on  the  mariners  and  otliers  escaping  from  the 
wreck;*,  The^e  calamities  surmounted,  the  Allies 
felt  Eupatc^rla  to  be  too  important  a  position  to 
he  neglectetl,  and  they  sent  reniforcomenta  to  the 
tmall  garrison  fmm  time  to  tmie»  with  a  few 
nkilful  en^Hncers  to  direct  the  fortifications. 

As  the  year  approached  its  close,  the  augmenta- 
tions of  the  garrison  became  more  fre<|uent  and 
impi'jrtarit  On  t!ie  55th  atid  26th  of  Novemberj 
l^^  ri5  arrived  from  Katmeich 

ari  i  y  in  Decembefj  the  Rub^Ikhs 

in  ado  an  attempt  on  the  bjvvn,  which  was  as 
usnsil  repulsed  ;  and  after  that  the  Turkish  forces 
becfime  Um  powerM  to  render  a  repetition  of 
such  attacks  worth  attempting,  unless  the  Russian 
forces  wore  increa^d  in  equal  ratio.  The  Allied 
commanders  having  agreed,  at  a  coimeil  of  war, 
tliat  Omar  Pachii's  army  should  occupy  the  town, 
tho  first  division  of  that  aniiy  began  to  arrive 
on  the  i)th  of  December ;  others  diaembarkeil  mt 
rapidly  jui  transport  facilities  could  bo  obtained, 
until  an  army-corps  was  formed  nntier  Mehemet 
Ferik  Pacha*  It  b^lng  injpoBsible  to  aceommodate 
llio  -whole  of  Omai^fl  army  in  a  town  of  mch 


hmited  size,  c»-mps  were  formed  on  Oie  exterior  in 
good  positionB,  well  defended  both  by  continuous 
lines  and  isftfated  redoubts  on  a  range  of  low 
hills.  Eupatoria  became,  in*fact^  one  of  Uie 
Etrtingest  places  in  the  Crimea.  The  shattered 
and  broken  IhuH  Qttatre  still  rendered  good 
service,  for  it  was  beached  in  such  a  |iosition 
as  to  enable  the  guui  to  command  the  road 
leading  (Southward  from  the  town,  and  thereby 
clear  that  tq^jI  fi\>m  the  clouds  of  roving  Cossacks. 
Bome  of  the  redoubts  were  armcwl  with  long  brai!iii 
24-pounder  guns  taken  from  Turkish  ships  wrcckeil 
during  the  hurricane^  while  the  Ltund^r  and  the 
BdUrophon  0up[died  other  guns  of  lai^e  calibre. 
The  nrrival  of  Turkish  reiufurccments  wa*  oxpe* 
dited  by  the  faet  that  Lipiandi*s  corps,  after 
breaking  up  iu  encampment  in  the  plain  of  the 
Tchemay^  thereby  greatly  reUeving  tho  Allies  at 
Balaklava  and  on  the  plateau,  withdrew  in  the 
direction  of  Eupatona  ;  the  Allies,  apprehetiding  a 
strong  attack  on  that  town,  augmeuted  tho  forces 
and  the  defeucea  as  quickly  as  possible.  Some 
of  Omar's  troopi  were  engaged  immediately  after 
their  landing ;  for  the  Cossacks^  having,  m  a  spec- 
tator termed  it,  'an  eye  to  mutton/  approached 
as  closely  to  the  town  aa  gafety  penniited,  fleizct! 
a  dock  of  sheep,  and  drove  them  landward  with 
their  lanees.  Th©  Tatai'  Irregular  Horse,  organised 
within  the  towti|  galloped  after  the  Cossacks; 
a  contest  ensued,  each  party  endeavouring  to 
suatoh  the  sheep  from  the  other;  the  Turkish 
troops  maroiiod  otit^  the  marines  in  the  r^oubt« 
f^red  briskly^  and  the  final  result  was  tho  repulse 
of  the  Cossacks  and  the  recovery  of  the  'mutton/ 
During  the  daytime,  the  Eupatorian  aheep-owners 
kept  their  flocks  in  the  fields  between  the  town 
and  the  detaehed  redoubts,  relying  on  the  latter 
to  defend  them ;  but,  during  the  night,  being 
suspicious  of  the  alertness  of  the  Cossacks,  the 
shephei^  brought  the  animak  ^vithin  I'auge  of 
the  town- defences. 

When  rumoui^  became  rife  of  ^^000  chosen 
Turkish  troops^  under  the  sultan's  best  general, 
1)0 ing  about  to  go  from  Varna  to  Eupatoria,  together 
with  an  additional  detachment  of  Flinch  troops, 
tlio  besiegers  of  l^basto|>oI  were  elated  at  the 
reasonable  probabihty  of  one  of  two  resultSr — 
either  that  Omar  Pacha  would  advance  south- 
ward and  attack  Sebastopol  on  the  liujj^^iian , 
rear,  or  that  he  would  intercept  any  Russian 
reinforcements  coming  md  Perekop,  Possibly 
both  projects  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the 
commanders ;  although  later  oveDti  could  alone 
determine  which  of  them,  if  either,  would  lie 
feasible.  Colonel  Dieu  was  appointed  by  the 
French,  and  C-olonel  Simmonds  by  the  Enghsh^ 
OS  Allied  eommlssioners  to  accompany  Omar  on 
this  ejtpedition,  Omar  himself,  however,  did  not 
go  to  Eupatoria  nnlU  many  weeks  after  the 
council  of  war  at  which  tlie  mana*urre  was 
determined  on.  The  Osmanlis  continued  their 
embarkation  throughout  the  months  of  December 
and  January^  as  often  aa  the  boisterous  winds 
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an«j  waves  would  pemiiT, 

the  I  wo  former  for  tr*wiy;&  *»f  ail 
Ituit  for  cnvalry  <mlr,     it  was  rh 
ever;  for  jw  the  Turk*  K*?ltlom  tl 
an   tlficierit    pier.   tlni>  &ljj[in^ei»t 
boi'^i^-f,  rir<]nrtTicc^  a  mm  unit  ion,  nti*! 
difiicult  imii   tccliuijs    firocwdin^.    i 
mmii*ruus  |K!lly  dis^turn.      i:ii - 

12jic>  to  151 H)  men.  The  lrrK>p»  l/iok  : 
provision  wiili  them,  C!Ot»(u»ti»ir  ot  \<'r\ 
than    bm'uit^   for  tl«*    Turkbli    c 

of  the  simplest  |w*P*ibk  clmmckr.        , ..  .4, 

liowcveri  knowitig  that  tli«  Allia^  hiul  fuQiiit 
tii<?  west  and  ioutli-wiist  pari**  of  the  Crinnea 
Tory  scantily  *iU}>phcHl  with  availaldt'  fuud,  tninW 
arrangements  for  aecuniiilaling  at  Varna  «d4 
BaUicluk  hirg<*  sUtrt^s  &f  wheats  fiour,  tmttc?. 
preserved  nicat,  and  other  arlieka  of  f  *  '  ' 
wi>io  wood  and  elmi-coal  for  ftiel ;  and  ^  ? 

a    steam *m ill    and     ^lauvrhtcrdi oases    at     \  arn*, 
Bii%atia,  heing  a  fruitful   province,  was  aWi?  Ui 
fiiruLsh  then'  suppli^ ;  but  it4  r6BOure04  i* 
mueh   reduced  Iherehj.     T(e   also  drew  a  1 
from  the  ralamitic*  of  the  British  at   I 
and  provided  an   immense  ntunlier  oi 
to  1)e  taken  over  with  tJie  tmop*  to 
and    thrro    employed    as    hcxtsts    u(  \>u  l] 

of  (iraug!jt  :    though    it   remaini?d  to  he  j*ro>*4 
whether    Ihoso    anirnids    wonld     rendi^r     vtrtyfnH 
si^rrvioe  in  a  country  wliero  few  or  »>' 
kind  had  been  hcforci  kept.     Tlve  goti 
gave  out  to  hia  soldier!*  as  man}'  for  t 
as    ho    couJd    ohtain,    and   uBefnl    ho^n! 
detached  froni  the  coats,  covereti  all  part'<  ut  thu 
head  except  the  face.     Regiment  aft^ir   i»>  IpTunil 
of  the  Tnrkish  ^vmy  thus  croastxl  the  I  i 

from    ih<?    Bulgarian    &!iorea    to    Eiipa: ,    .-iw 

whole  ajnounting  to   three  diviMions    of   Infanliy 
and  one  of  cavalry.     One  division,  the  r^ii  -  ♦  ♦ii 
depart,  wa»  that  wddch  haa  Leen   mei 
having  Mehemet  Ferlk  Pacha  for  iN  j^tn..  pai     iuc 
hrigadierJS  were  Tei^k  Pacha  and  Uthmni  Pacha 
— the  latter  an  Engl ijih man,  General  Cannon,  wlio 
had    fought   in    the    Dannbian    campaip;fL     Th» 
generals  of  the  other  two  infantry  di>i 
Sah  Pacba  and  one  of  the  many  Ij^nn^i 
while    the    cavalry    was    undor     Hal  in  1     r 
2C early  all   the  troopi   were   either    pickiHl    ; 
mentSj  or  picked  soldioi^i  fioni  sever*! I   < 
and   constituted  a  martial-looking  liod 
The  array  wa-^  weak^    howi-iver,    in  tluii    vv 
Oonstiiutes  the  chief  weaknetis  of  iuo»t  Turl 
armies ;  \H  olBcers  comprised  too  small  ji  n 
of  men  who   eon  Id  be   relied  upon  for   co< 
military  skill,  and  honesty.    Tht*  sr^^tem  m 
pui^^ed  by  the  Ottoman  I'orto^  of  jci^'itig  mUli 
ooinmand   to  tlie  nultaji'i   favourites,  frt^otiptcti^ 
of  tlie   merits   of   thoiie  so    rewartlod^   vrm 
continued ;    ihua  ueutrahsiu^'   in   irrcat   m 
the  good  qualities  of  Uie  troops,    Unmr 
the  best  of  tUo  Turkish  gcuerai%  wm  hmwdf  not 
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Ostxjamlir  althongli  el  MoliAintnetl^n  ;  aud  his 
wellnaiTJUigcd  plan  si  were  frequently  thwart  til  hy 
be  jcaliHisy  *^f  ihose  w!ir>  nvjuM  fain  preservi^  the 
bt>re  truly  Oriental  f«ysteni — a  s^^steni  favciurable 
I  metliofrity,  intrigue,  and  peculation. 
There  were  iiiaHy  in.^trnctive  facta  connected 
^ith  this  embarkation  of  tlie  Turkish  army  from 
Iftt^^-nrir*  fur  the  CrimeA^  illustrating  the  enf>rmuus 
of  sudi  an  entcri<riso  in  the  Ea,^t. 
it  began  rarly  iti  Deet^inher,  it  wa5  not 
'  nt* ;*iiv  tjiiiKlicH!  at  the  begiunin^  of  Felmiarvi 
^wt*  TDMhth^  !ifti?rwartl3.  En^dand,  poj^scj^shig  the 
fleet  m  tbe  world,  had  fi^iind  ditftculty  iu 
H^nsportitig^  27,<km3  ineu  across  the  Black  Sea 
Sup  tern  her ;  and  it  waa  tu  \w  expDct*^d  that 
urkey  wr>tild  cxpcrieneo  still  greater  einhni-rass- 
^GtiH  m  the  conveyance  of  40^000  men  daring 
be  sturmy  winler  moutlis.  Hailing-ships  were 
[»Ioyed  in  large  nmnbep  in  Sepleiuher  aa 
unfiports ;  hnt  this  was  no  lon^r  safe  in  a 
ilent  Btate  of  tlie  sea — steam  en?  had  to  ho 
aurted  to,  as  rapidly  and  frequently  as  the 
jlahle  supply  permitted.  England  f^uppliecl  the 
eater  purt  of  these  steatncrj^.  Naw^  sis  ste^imers 
i^re  en  I  ployed  throughout  the  winter  in  conveying 
|ck  from  Balaklava  t4>  Hcutari,  and  were  then 
|bhg^?d  to  coal  before  starting  for  Vania  and 
^ik  ;  moreover,  as  the  whole  of  the  English 
|einei*ts  were  invulveti  in  trouble  and  oonfu- 
-it  followed  almost  a^  a  neeessary  coii&eiiuence 
the  trans pcprt  of  Onmr*s  Jirmy  was  cfleetal 
I  a  dilatory  aiiil  piecemeal  manner*  Con i>i tiering 
lial  all  file  hmding-placcs  were  mdo  and  ineon- 
tulent,  it  wag  unavoidahle  that  the  eircuit  of 
rttics — namely,  the  toy  age  from  Balaklava  to 
eutari  with  sick  anrl  \vounde<3,  llio  voyage  thenec 
Vania,  the  voyage  fn>m  Varna  to  Eupatoria 
rith  12(K)  or  WOO  Tarkiah  lioops,  and  the  return- 
Dvage  from  Eupatoria  to  Balaklava  —  consumed 
i>erious  amount  of  time.  Only  a  few  of  the 
tcamei^  wera  suitable  for  the  transport  of  horses ; 
the  embarkation  of  the  cavalry  was  very 
and  as  a  month's  provisions  aud  fuel 
taken  with  the  troops,  the  wh*jle  hulk  to 
jnveyed  was  enormous,  Then,  i>e9ides  the 
Iiysical  dlfltcuUies  of  the  work,  there  were 
jlliera  i-esulting  frimi  tlio  iueapaeity  of  the 
arkiftli  ofSeiab.  *  In  Turkey/  mid  an  eye- 
fritncsi  of  the  proceedings  at  Varna,  treating  on 
subject  just  ad%^erted  to,  *the  idea  that  any 
%Q  in  fit  for  everything  m  carried  to  the 
9st  absurd  point.  The  man  who  is  able  to  get 
Seo  is  BuppoBed  to  get,  likewise,  with  his 
alion,  the  brains  necessary  for  Lis  office. 
fr,  ^  man  who  eannot  do  a  sum  in  addition 
one  line  morning  as  a  tlnaneier,  who 
to  unravel  tlie  intricate  mysteries  of  Turkish 
another,  wloj  perhaps  nciTr  sat  on 
aek,  finds  himself  suddenly  at  the  head  of 
h'on  or  ix*g:imciit  of  cavalry  ;  a  third,  who 
WT  crossed  the  bbnt  ocean,  cxeoift  to  go  in  a 
'  to  Seutarii  hns  to  command  a  steam* 
rigate.*    The  tinge  of  caricature  in  this  picture 


does  not  hide  its  general  correctness  ;  the  official 
proceedings  of  the  Turks  at  Varna  were  ludicrona 
— only  equalled  hy  those  of  the  RnghsU  about 
the  same  time  at  Balaklava  and  Scutari* 

Omar  Pacha  himself  eml»arkeil  at  Varna  on 
the  7th  of  Februarj^j  in  the  Cohmho  steamer ; 
hia  departure  was  very  srudden,  eonscijuent  on 
information  from  the  Crimea  eoneerning  the 
movemcntii  of  the  Russians,  lie  landed  at 
Eupatoria,  anitd  bleak  winds  whicli  rendered  that 
exposed  coa*^t  one  of  the  most  unfavourable  for 
the  disembarkation  of  nn  army,  ami  iti  &igl*t  of 
the  hapless  Henri  Qitairt  and  the  four  stranded 
transport- ves^eb,  all  high  and  dry  mi  the  beaeb. 
The  Englbh  sailort,  the  Eg>'ptians  in  the  Turkish 
array,  and  the  Tatars  of  Eupatoria,  aided  in 
lan<iing  tlie  vast  stores  of  Om&r*s  army,  boiug 
moi'e  active  and  more  willing  at  that  work  than 
t!ie  Osmanlis  thGnigelvcs,  At  thk  period  the 
town  was  in  an  extraordinary  slate  of  exeitement, 
eontaining  at  least  3(i,<J()(J  pei-sons  beyond  the 
regular  population,  refugees  driven  thither  for 
shelter  from  the  Russians ;  and  these,  too,  in 
addition  to  I  he  anny*  The  houses^  however,  being 
for  the  greater  part  built  in  the  Oriental  style, 
having  a  sqiwre  ctiurt  in  the  centre  of  each, 
covered  a  considerable  ai*ea,  and  aUbrdeii  facilities 
for  packing  a  large  increase  beyond  the  usual 
numlx^r  of  inhabitants. 

It  being  certain  lliat  the  Russians  were  in 
eonsiderahle  force  scanewhere  in  the  interior, 
Omar  Pacha,  shortly  after  hii*  arrival,  sent 
detach nienta  to  make  a  reconnaissance ;  troops  of 
Cossacks  were  seen  to  Ije  wiblly  gaUopiug  about* 
watching  Ilis  movements^  but  no  regular  eneamti* 
ment  wai  met  witlt.  On  the  15th  of  February, 
four  detachments  i>f  Russian  cavalry  having 
approached  near  the  town,  the  Turk?  quickly 
marched  out  to  confront  them.  The  countty 
around  being  a  plain,  interrapted  only  by  tumulj 
or  small  liills,  without  any  tv^e^  or  shmha,  the 
antiigonisfe  could  plainly  see  each  other  matioeu- 
vring  ufKm  and  between  and  behind  the  hillockn. 
It  l»ccamc  evident,  however,  that  the  Russians 
bad  no  other  settled  objecf  than  that  of  ascer- 
taining lUe  probable  (strength  of  the  Turks :  they 
retired,  \i  ithout  coming  to  a  general  engagement. 
The  movement,  indeed,  was  similar  to  others 
tlie  Russians  had  repeatedly  tnade  during  fmr  of 
live  months,  tending  to  alarm  and  harass  the 
ilefenders  of  Eupatoria,  witli»>ut  bamrding  a 
regular  hattle^analogous,  in  that  respect,  to  the 
repeated  surp rises  expenencetl  by  the  liritiah  on 
the  plateau  near  Inkermann  iu  October. 

Tbo  16th  of  February,  however,  was  marked 
by  proceedings  of  some  importance,  in  which  the 
Turks  worthily  maintained!  the  g0i»d  fame  they 
bad  aci|uire<l  during  the  Danubian  camp>&ign. 
The  sailoi-s  on  l>oard  the  stranded  Ifrnti  Qmiine 
biVfl  seeu  lung  strings  of  arahaa  bringing  dtber 
Russian  troops  or  provisions  j  and  tlie  itispieions 
hence  arising  concerning  the  [>1ans  of  tJie  enemy 
were  ^ftr^ugthened  by  two  desertersj  Polish  lancers, 
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who  camo  over  to  Eupatorla,  and  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  large  Russian  force,  destined  for  an 
immediate  attack  upon  the  town.  Early  on  the 
morning  of  the  18th,  the  sudden  withdrawal  of 
the  Turkish  vedettes,  and  the  whizzing  of  shells 
and  halls,  told  that  the  Russians  had  reached 
the  vicinity  of  the  town,  and  that  the  contest 
had  hegun.  The  Eupatorian  Tatars  ascended  to 
the  flat  roofs  of  their  houses,  and  eagerly  watched 
the  commencement  of  a  struggle  in  which  their 
sympathies  were  in  no  sense  with  the  Russians. 
One  of  the  advanced  works  of  the  Turks,  on  a 
knoll  or  hillock,  was  the  scene  of  conflict  Dark 
masses  of  Russian  infantry  were  dimly  visible 
through  the  gloomy  mist  of  a  cold  February 
morning,  protected  but  not  hidden  by  a  formidable 
line  of  guns.  The  Turks,  remembering  Kalafat 
and  Gitale,  Oltenitza  and  Silistria,  and  knowing 
that  their  best  general  was  among  them,  proudly 
and  confidently  looked  at  their  foes,  and  prepared 
to  render  a  good  account  of  their  prowess.  The 
artillery  kept  up  a  brisk  lire  on  both  sides ;  while 
Omar  Pacha,  between  the  fitiiil  clouds  of  smoke, 
sought  to  ascertain  the  numbers  and  the  probable 
plans  of  the  enemy.  Three  tumuli,  forming  a 
line  parallel  with  the  landward  margin  of  the 
town,  had  been  occupied  by  the  Russians  as  a 
base  of  attack ;  cavalry  in  great  force  occupied 
one  of  these  tumuli,  infantry  the  two  other,  while 
riflemen  formed  the  ends  of  a  crescent  by  which 
this  line  of  attack  was  extended  to  two  small 
lakes  north  and  south  of  Eupatoria ;  eight  or 
ten  batteries  of  artilleiy  were  posted  in  front  of 
the  troops,  and  a  few  slight  earthworks  accom- 
modated a  corps  of  riflemen  whose  duty  was  to 
protect  these  guns  from  a  coup  de  main.  The 
armed  line  was  thus  very  formidable  in  appearance 
and  in  strength.  At  first,  the  Russians  directed 
their  fire  mostly  against  the  centre  of  the  Turkish 
position,  but  afterwards  turned  their  attention 
rather  to  the  Turkish  right,  posted  near  a  Greek 
cemetery  outside  Eupatoria.  The  Valot^m  and 
the  Curasao  steamers,  the  Viper  gunboat,  and 
a  Turkish  steamer,  took  up  positions  opposite 
the  north  and  south  flanks  of  the  Turkish  line, 
and  sent  their  shot  and  shell  right  over  the  Turks, 
pell-mell  into  the  Russian  masses.  After  two 
hours  of  heavy  cannonading,  the  Russian  infantry 
commenced  an  attack  chiefly  upon  the  Turkish 
right,  south  of  the  town  ;  two  columns  advanced 
rapidly,  cheered  on  by  their  oflficers ;  the  Turks 
regarded  them  unflinchingly,  allowed  them  to 
approach  within  sixty  or  seventy  yards,  and  then 
poured  forth  a  volley  which  made  wide  gaps  in 
the  Muscovite  line.  For  a  moment  confused,  and 
forced  to  retire,  the  Russians  re-formed,  and  made 
another  advance  ;  but  again  the  Osmanlis  steadily 
confronted  them,  allowed  them  to  make  a  near 
approach,  and  sent  out  a  torrent  of  shot  f^inst 
which  they  were  unable  to  stand.  Seeing  the 
enemy  thus  discomfited,  Ismail  Bey  sallied  forth 
with  the  7th  regiment  of  Roumelia,  and,  aided 
by  Skender  Beg  with  a  body  of  cavaliy,  completed 


the  route  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  predpitately, 
leaving  100  dead  on  the  field.  The  repalie  was 
decisive,  for  the  Russians  did  not  renew  the 
attack  at  this  point,  nor  indeed  did  they  mak« 
any  other  clearly  marked  infimtry  attack;  for 
though  they  maintained  a  fierce  fire  against  the 
Turkish  centre,  this  was  the  work  of  artiUery. 
It  required  the  combined  aid  of  English,  Frencli, 
and  Turkish  guns,  naval  as  well  as  military,  to 
repel  the  large  force  of  artillery  {KMsessed  by 
the  enemy,  probably  that  of  General  liprandi, 
who  commanded.  The  Allies  could  espy  a  Ga^ 
riage  among  the  enemy's  forces;  and  after  many 
cavalry  officers  had  held  communication  wid^ 
the  occupant  of  this  carriage,  there  appeared  to 
be  an  order  for  retreat  issued.  The  infantry 
marched  off,  protected  by  the  artillery,  while  the 
artillery  itself  was  protected  fVom  sudden  attack 
by  the  cavalry:  all  retired  slowly  and  safely; 
and  as  the  sun  about  that  time  burst  forth  through 
the  clouds,  the  glittering  Russian  mass  appeared 
rather  as  if  going  through  a  review  than  a  retreat. 
Tlio  battle  was  certainly  not  a  great  one  ;  but  it 
was  important  in  many  ways — among  others,  in 
shewing  that  the  Turks,  when  well  commanded, 
can  not  only  fight  well  behind  earthen  ramparts^ 
but  can  meet  steadily  a  charge  iVom  the  enemy 
in  the  open  field,  one  of  the  most  trying  tests  of 
soldierly  qualities.  The  Russian  army,  estimated 
at  the  time  at  30,000  in  number,  was  afterwards 
believed  to  have  amounted  nearer  to  40,000;  it 
cannot  bo  said  to  have  maintained  its  attiick 
with  much  resolution  or  skill.  This  army  had  left 
Sebastopol  three  days  previously,  with  six  days* 
provisions  for  the  men  ;  and  as  the  commissariat- 
wagons  were  still  far  distant,  it  is  possible  that 
the  commander  distrusted  his  power  of  efiecting 
much  at  Eupatoria  before  his  supplies  might  run 
short,  considering  the  almost  impassablo  condition 
of  the  roads  in  the  winter.  Some  of  the  prisoner! 
stated  that  there  were  100  guns  with  the  army. 
When  the  brief  contest  was  over,  Omar  Pacha 
rode  round  liis  camp,  and  complimented  his  troops 
on  what  they  had  achieved — a  proceeding  that 
gave  them  extravagant  pleasure;  for  the  Turkish 
soldiers,  patient  under  afllictions,  are  easily 
gratified  by  a  little  judicious  commendation.  In 
the  advanced  work  against  which  the  chief  fire 
of  the  Russian  artillery  was  directed,  Selim  Bey, 
commander  of  the  Egyptians,  was  killed,  and 
his  second  in  command,  Suleiman  Bey,  severely 
wounded,  as  was  likewise  Ismail  Pacha.  The 
Turkish  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about 
200 ;  the  Russian  much  greater,  although,  as  tiie 
wounded  were  carried  off  by  them,  the  numben 
could  not  be  accurately  known.  Omar  Pacha,  in 
a  dispatch  to  Lord  Raglan,  estimated  the  RussLan 
killed  at  460.  By  drawing  Liprandi*s  army  away 
from  the  vicinity  of  Balaklava  and  Inkermann, 
tlie  Turkish  occupation  of  Eupatoria  greatly 
relieved  the  Allies  encamped  outside  Sebastopol; 
and  by  defeating  it^  the  Turks  more  than  redemed 
the  credit  they  had  lost  at  Balaklava^  in  relalioii 
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to  wlilch  tbey  had  fecelvi'd  so  muck  ungenerous 
treatineTit  from  tlie  Allit^s. 

Tlio  land  in  g  of  troopa  luiil  awitiiUTiition  at 
upatoriup  continued,  untile  Ly  th€  end  of  FebniAr)% 
be  farco  fit  ere  asscmlded  was  very  conaiderabJe, 
F^rly  in  March^  the  Turks  miulo  a  reconnajs'iaiico 
Jajad.  On  the  6th,  Bkendei^  1)*?^%  iviih  3CMJ  iri-u- 
lilar  horse  and  100  Ba3hi-Bft/oijk»s  started  off 
fho  intf^riur.  Ho  Imd  not  proceeded  iVir 
^hrn  ho  encountered  ttiL'  centre  and  left  of 
be  Russiau  mlvnticed  jHJsts,  commanded  hj 
dculeuant-g:ctjerid  Korffl  The  enemy  UTia  in 
DO  great  forco  b)  eiuiMo  the  Turks  to  advance, 
ftfi  olvt^;tinnte  Ptrugg^le  ensued  before  Skcndor 
e  wfiy  autl  it  treat  to  tlie  town, 
-  of  the  belligerents  wore  aji  diw- 
iant  as  on  other  occasions  during  the  war, 
DCtming  thft  losses  on  either  aide.  The  Jmtnial 
Ofttstantitwpk  anncniniied  that  the  Russian.*  lost 
>ut  tliirty  men,  wliile  the  Turk;*  Itad  only  eJeven 
illed  and  twowouudedjone  of  whom  was  Skemier 
leg  himself,  who  rcoeived  a  cut  in  Ub  right  hand^ 
bich  sovcft^i  a  finger^  a  latiee-tkrust  near  the 
,  Jin*!  a  «ibro-cut  aaruss  the  forcliearl ;  whtjreaji 
^iid4  Rmsts  declared  that  the  Russians  hail 
UbtI  and  live  wounded^  tliat  the  Turks  had 
killod  during  the  first  onsl aught ^  and  many 
\  during  the  f^ght ;  Eti<l  th^t  when  the  Turks, 
Worsted'  in  their  attack,  fiet!,  they  '  were  pursued 
nearly  three  ve(*sts  by  the  lancers  and 
eka,   whilo   great    confusion   arose    in    the 

Strengthen cfl  both  in  nnmhera  and  hy  outworks 
firou^n  np   beyond  the  town,  the   Turks   made 
aotJier  advance  into  the  interiur  on  the  2Dth  of 
arch.    Five  regiment.^  of  cavalry,  two  ImttcrieB 
bor«0*Artillery,  and  a  largo  forco  of  infantry, 
pfiarted   at    daybreak  j    the   infantry   remaining 
^c  out  post  A,  und  the  cavalrj^  ad  saucing  into 
ird.    Tliev  reached  the  mounds  where  the 
'  had  api«cai*ed  in  force  on  the  dth^  and  the 
Eian  V Colettes  gaUoped  ofT  rapi^liy  to  announce 
movement,    Bodies  of  Ru>*^sian  cavalry  were 
tlieti  Feon  slowly  to  retiw  to  the  village'  of  Bagai, 
.ifM.*tMj  r,ti  a  ftlojio  dose  to  the  creek  of  the  salt- 
;  while  a  long  hue  of  Cosaack  skir* 
1  ^  extended  in  the  direction  of  Oraz^  guarding 
til?  tl^hi  flank  of  tlic  Russians.   The  Tnrki  foUowmi 
bem    from    hiliuck   to    hillock,  until    at  length 
the  creek  alone  gejiarated  the  belligerents.    The 
■*        ins  Mhcwcd  a  disposition  to  draw  away  the 
to  gome  di stance  from  the  town,  and  then 
u  111  Hank  them  on  their  left ;  thifi  intent  being  seen, 
however,  the  Turks  ^^^lardod  aj^^ainst  it,  and  main- 
it,  witli  but  little  firing,  until  the 
i  to  their  camp.    It  410 w  became 
ii  the  intention  of  Omar  h^id  been,  not 
I  direet  uttuck  upon  the  Russians,  but 
tiiii^k  the  confttniction  of  new  outworks  at  a 
atnr  distiTn^c  from  the  town.      This  attempt 
ied,  that,  within  a  week,  detached 

»rk»  of  c  .  le  extent  were  formed.    These 

works,  backed   l»y  the  town   on   the  rear,  now 


enclosed  a  sort  of  intrenched  camp,  rendered 
necefiiiary  by  the  great  angmentation  of  th©  army, 
which  could  not  have  remained  longer  in  the 
overcrowded  town  without  being  attacked  hy 
sicknesa.  The  momids  formerly  ocenpied  by  the 
Russitm  vedettes  w<*re  now  occupied  by  tlie  TnrkSj 
thereby  rendering  Enpatoria  a  IbrtiJied  position  of 
vt>ry  coQfeiderable  extent. 

On  the  20t.h  a  Viody  of  Bashi-Bozouks-— Lho 
Cossacks  of  the  Turkish  armVj  fond  of  galloping 
excursions  and  marauding  expeditions-^et  off  to 
make  an  attack  upon  the  viilage  of  Ba/.ar,  near 
Lake  l^asik,  where  many  of  the  Russians  w^erc 
posted.  The  BasSlii-Bazouks  dashed  in  a^ong  the 
Cossacks,  cngi^ed  them  in  a  band-to-hand  contest, 
furiously  yelling  out  their  *  Yallah,  lUah  ! '  and 
punmed  thorn  into  the  village.  Here  the  Cossaoki 
made  a  stand ;  hut  the  Osmanhs  routed  them, 
forcing  them  to  leave  their  baggage,  cloaks,  cookings 
utenttilSj  and  a  quantity  of  hay  and  com  behind 
them.  This  was  a  ^^  booty  for  the  Turkish 
irregulars,  who,  at  no  time  affected  by  a  tender 
conscience  for  the  property  of  others^  did  not 
scruple  now  to  appropriate  the  legitimate  spoOs 
of  war.  The  approach  of  a  large  body  of  Russian 
cavalry  warned  the  Bashi-Baxnuks  no  longer  to 
remain  on  that  spot  j  »o,  loading  themselves  with 
eopperHliaheSj  fur-cloafcR,  forage,  and  other  treasures, 
they  returned  in  mncli  elation  to  the  town*  After 
til  is  date  the  Russian  Tedettes  retreateil  ^ill 
fhrthcr  fh)m  the  town,  rendering  it  evident  that 
any  attack  on  their  part  would  he  surrotmded  with 
more  diOicul ties  than  even 

The  month  of  April  thus  fmmd  the  Turks,  with 
a  small  number  of  Knglish  and  French,  securely 
in  possession  of  Eupatoria,  wliilo  that  t^wti  had 
bicomo  one  of  the  stronger  positions  in  tho 
Crimea.  Here  the  narrative  must  at  present  leave 
them;  the  operations  at  Enpatoria  during  the 
winter  were  now  ended;  and  any  further  hostilities 
in  that  quarter  Ijelong  to  the  summer  campaign, 
as  part  and  parcel  of  a  gsystera  of  strategy  to  be 
described  in  a  future  Chapter.  Although  no  great 
achievements  pre*tentcd  ihem selves  for  record,  this 
occupation  of  Enpatoria  by  Omar  Pacha  was 
unquestionably  benet^oial  to  the  Allied  canst 
generally ;  siuco  the  Eussian  generals  could  at  no 
time  ventore  to  forget  or  ijegle<:t  the  iaet  that  a 
powcrihl  enemy  occupied  a  position  whence  a 
serious  demonstration  might  bo  made  agaiust 
them :  it  affected  thf  ir  tactici?^  their  reinfbreementi, 
aiid  their  supplies. 


TBE     SIEGE,     IN     TBB     EAntY      WRnCf 
OF    1855, 

It  is  not  inappropriate  that  this  Chapter,  which 
openwl  with  a  narrative  of  the  events  connected 
with  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in  the  closing  weeks  of 
1854,  should  end  with  a  t$keteh  of  those  marking 
the  early  weeks  of  1855,  Both  were  j^arts  of  one 
grcftt  undertaking  the  iiege  of  one  of  the  most 
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powerful  strongholds  iu  the  world  ;  but  it  would 
have  been  impossible  duly  to  understand  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  operations  of  1855 
commenced,  ^vithout  an  intermediate  notice  of  the 
extraordinary  calamities  of  the  winter — the  dissen- 
sions between  the  British  generals  ;  the  departure 
of  so  many  of  the  officers ;  tlie  endurance  by  the 
troops  of  so  much  misery  through  hunger,  cold, 
nakedness,  sickness,  and  neglect;  the  anarchy  at 
Balaklava  and  Scutari ;  and  the  remarkable  means 
taken  by  the  British  nation  to  alleviate  the 
miseries  and  lessen  the  anarchy.  It  waa  not  a 
new  campaign  commenced  with  the  new  year,  but 
a  continuation  of  the  siege  under  circumstances 
of  augmented  trial  and  embarrassment. 

The  British  army,  indeed,  could  scarcely  be 
regarded  as  the  same  that  landed  at  Old  Fort 
three  or  four  months  earlier.  Not  only  were  the 
soldiers  carried  off  by  disease  to  a  greater  degree 
even  than  by  wounds,  but  Lord  Raglan  had  been 
deprived  of  his  general  officers  to  so  great  an  extent 
as  seriously  to  increase  his  difficulties.  Of  those 
named  in  a  former  page,"^  Cathcart,  Goldie,  Adams, 
Tylden,  and  Strangways  were  dead ;  Evans,  Ben- 
tiuck,  Torrens,  De  Ros,  and  Cardigan,  had  returned 
to  England ;  while  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  Sir 
George  Brown,  and  General  Pcnnefather  were 
either  on  the  sick-list  or  returning  home.  A  few 
other  general  officers  were  sent  out,  while  pro- 
motions among  the  regimental  officers  filled  up 
the  remaining  vacancies.  The  cavalry  had  been 
brought  down,  through  the  various  circumstances 
already  narrated,  from  the  rank  of  a  di\ision  to 
very  little  more  than  a  regiment  of  fragments.  At 
the  end  of  January,  the  light  brigade — namely, 
4th  and  13th  light-dragoons,  8th  and  11th  hussars, 
and  17th  lancers — mustered  only  782  officers  and 
men  fit  for  duty,  averaging  about  140  men  per 
regiment ;  but  so  far  was  this  from  fulfilling  the 
usual  conditions  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  that  there 
were  only  142  horses  among  the  whole  number 
fit  for  duty :  in  other  words,  each  regiment  could 
provide  barely  30  mounted  troopers  !  Nay,  even 
this  did  not  adequately  represent  the  depth  of  the 
depression ;  for  the  poor  horses  were  entered  as 
being  *  fit  for  duty  *  bo  long  as  they  could  carry 
a  bag  of  biscuits  or  a  keg  of  rum :  very  few  of 
them  could  have  galloped  a  mile. 

The  Russians,  about  the  beginnuig  of  the  year, 
sent  large  reinforcements  into  the  Crimea :  trans- 
ferring many  regiments  of  the  Bessarabian  corps 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Sebastopol,  and  filling 
up  the  gap  by  draughts  from  General  Paniutin's 
corps  in  Volhynia.  The  authorities  strove  to  hide 
disasters  as  much  as  possible  from  the  public  eye  ; 
but  there  was  evidence  to  render  probable,  if  not 
certain,  the  truth  of  a  rumour  that  large  bodies 
of  Russian  troops  perished  in  the  snow  while 
travei-sing  the  inhospitable  plains  north  and  south 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Perekop.  This,  however,  did 
not  prevent  Menchikoff"  from  receiving  new  troops 
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more    rapidly  than   he  lost  his   former    levies; 
insomuch  that  his  strength,  in  and  around  the 
beleaguered  city,  increased  rather  than  diminished. 
The  earlier  weeks  of  the  year  wero  marked,  on 
the  one  side  by  repeated  sorties  of  the  garrison, 
and  on  the  other  by  attempts  to  bring  up  gnns 
and  amnmnition   as   rapidly  as    the    multiplied 
difficulties  w^ould  permit    Amid  the  daily  tales 
of  sadness — of  soldiers  dying  of  cold,  officers  snilb- 
eating  themselves  with  the  fumes  of  charcoal  in 
the  endeavour  to  warm  their  hut%  cavalry  horses 
sinking  under  burdens  they  were  not  fitted  to  bear, 
and  officers  and  men  alike  bitterly  commenting  on 
the  announced  comforts  which  never  reached  them 
— the  siege-works  were  still  kept  up.    Three  strong 
divisions  of  Russians  were  occasionally,  though 
dimly,  visible  beyond  Inkermann,  shewing  that 
no  relaxation  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  AUies 
would  be  safe.    On  the  night  between  the  12th 
and    13th    of    January,    much    commotion    was 
observable  in  Sebastopol — watch-fires  were  kindled 
on    the    heights   beyond   the    Tchemaya,    lights 
appeared  in  the  windows  of  the  town,  bells  were 
ringing,  and  a  great  religious  ceremony  was  in 
progress;  it  was  the  Russian  new  year,  ushered 
in  w^ith  great  solemnity.      But  the   Allies    had 
more  than  once  found  that  religious  ceremonies  at 
Sebastopol  were  immediately  followed  by  fierce 
sorties— especially  on    Sundays ;   and   they  held 
good  watch  accordingly.     The  caution  was  not 
unncoded,  for,  shortly  after  one  o*clock,  in  the 
depth  of  a  winter's  night,  the  Russians  commenced 
one  of  the  warmest  cannonadings  of  the  winter. 
The  hideous  glare  from  the  gun-flashes,  penetrating 
through    the   night -mist,  revealed   the   Russian 
defence-works  swarming  with  troops;  while  the 
brief  intervals  between  the  thunders  of  tlio  cannon 
were  filled  up  by  the  cheers  and  shouts  of  the  men. 
The  French  received  the  greater  part  of  this  iron 
shower,  and  could  with  difficulty  reply  to  it  from 
their  batteries ;  yet  the  Zouaves  and  tirailleun 
in  the  trenches  kept  up  a  deadly  fire  of  rifles, 
picking    off  the   Russian   artillerymen    as    thcj 
appeared  at  the   embrasures.      This  tremendous 
cannonading  was    intended   iu  pait   to   mask  a 
sortie,  or  i*ather  two  sorties,  for  the  Russians  in 
some  force  emerged  from  the  town  at  two  pointa^    [ 
and  rushed  upon  the  English  and  French  advanced 
posts ;  they  were  repulsed,  however,  as  in  eveiy    i 
other  attempt  of  the  kind,  and  in  al>out  an  hoar 
the  din  of  war  had  wholly  ceased.    Whether  these 
repeatetl   but    ill-supported    attacks  were   really 
intended  to  injure  the  position  of  the  Allies^  or 
were  intended  simply  to  keep  the  Russian  troops 
iu  a  state  of  excitement,  is  not  very  clear;  lit 
their  effect  yas  rather  to  worry  and  fatigue  the 
besiegers  than  to  disturb  the  siege-works.    How 
great  was  this  worry,  can  only  be  known  by  those 
conversant  with  the  state  of  the  troops  at  the  time; 
for  it  must  have  been  no  small  aggravation  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  men  to  be  compelled,  whenefcr 
these  Russian  sorties  occurred,  to  stand,  even  wi& 
shoeless  feet^  in  snow  two  or  three  feet  deep,  md 
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tnttiolttin  11  finu  fr^^ut  agaiiint  tlie  eneniir ;  aud 
if,  ou  rt*turtiiiig  to  oamp,  tht^y  fuunil  I'ei'chaiice 
that  ft  Mj(>[ily  iif  l)«xit^  hiu]  ihtivc*!,  it  was  quito 
_iii  fiiicorilmioe  with  tlic  CDnfusetl  stute  **r  afTairs  at 
|i<3  timt*  Uml  iiciirl)'  all  the  hwyU  would  be  tut* 
ual!  fur  til*)  nieir  Thus,  Ix^otlusiS^  ?^u|>p«i'lew*, 
li*>u«olcs*i  ln^dlc^j  if  \vm  adding  hardghip  t<> 
ir<lship  wlit'it  the  ti'w>]>9  wum  hm^Ulr  adicd 
rih  on  these  diitic^.  Evmi  at  t!iis  Tery  tiiiw, 
irt'e  Mfwl;»  attcr  Clirbtina*.  the  sfiltliet-s  axJverlAjd 
ill  tlieir  letters  to  tlie  ^  plum-jiudtlings'  said  to 
on  their  way  JVdiu  the  laihes  uf  Englimd,  and 


inoiirnt?fl  t*ver  tUtj  uun'arrival  tjf  thoise  '  ■ 

L*>rd  R-^gknt  in  hi^  dispatubcs,  dwelt 
on  the  state  ftf  the  weather,  and  ou  lik  eiidtavotiiiB 
tu  bring  sie^e-umt^jrbl  up  io  the  front ;  tttit  he 
did  nut  enlarge  vn  t!iL*  suffennp  of  the  tn>u|}&^. 
at  li^ast  iM>  ^iicli  dispatches  were  made  puhhc  hy 
the  govenimeot. 

General  Canrobert,  hsyring  the  ad  vantage  of  a 
much  better  &y attain  of  organ JBation  in  the  military 
d*?jjarinn)nts*  was  enabled  to  shield  his  trtiopa  IVoai 
sufleriJig  during  the  winter  far  more  eflTcctivcly 
than  Lirfil  Uaglun  j  and  tlie  Frtncli  rts^erve  force 


CA^JtOKtMT. 


bemg  larprCj    his   reiuforeeraenti^   wore 

rns[iicnt  and  important.    The  English  generai,  too, 

received  reinloreements;  butj  as  has  al really  been 

»tatc<l,  tho  r»cw^  troops  were  mostly  yonng,  ra\\, 

vtd   incxpmencH?d,  and  were  stricken  down   by 

privations    ahno«t    as    rapidly    as    tliey    arrived, 

Con»ideriiig  tho  immense  difficultiea  which  beset 

Ttaglan,    tt    was    an    achievement    of   no    sfmall 

t^araetcr  to  bring  up  tu   the   plateau   Jifty    ftnc 

xww   32*p»amder   gnna,   thirleen   large    mortal's, 

<  vcral  heavy  sieo^e-gtmsp  l>y  the  middio  of 

ry.      It  was  nselef^s  to    attempt  a   second 

tdmLiit  nnle*;?  the  siege^works  wxre  much 

|Miwerful  th;ui   I  hey  had  been  in  Oetober; 

and  this  incna^e  of  power  eoidd  only  be  obtained 

♦py  a  large  accession  of  guns,  mortars,  and  ammn- 

nitiou»    At  tlie  period  now  under  notice,  nearly 


I5,n<>0  large  shot  and  shell  liad  been  accnmuliited 
in  various  parts  of  tlie  Britis^h  camp  ;  few  of  tiiese 
having  been  e:ipeiided  in  repelling  the  sorties  of 
the  Russians,  Tho  French,  t*>o,  had  largely 
increasc<l  their  alege-material ;  while  the  arrival  of 
ttie  eighth  and  ninth  divisions  from  Fi'aiicc  raiKxl 
their  army  to  neatly  7t>,*XX)  men. 

An  the  end  tif  Jaunarib^  approached,  the  AlUc!* 
could  see  that  the  defences  of  Heba*»topol  hitd 
advanced  quite  an  rapidly  as  the  works  of  tho 
J>esiegerg.  Begitming  from  the  Ave^t,  or  the  shores 
of  Quarantine  Harbour,  the  line  of  defence  botvveen 
the  plateau  and  tlie  town  fliqilayed  an  amamig 
series  of  covered  -  \*'ny 8  ti^avcrse^s  /igmgs^  and 
parallelKj  bribtliiig  with  cannon ^  and  well  armeil 
hj  muskotceTs  and  riflemen.  The  houses  in  tlie 
prineipaJ  parts  of  tlif?  town,  in  itreets  ahjping 
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mostly  towards  the  north,  had  not  suffered  much 
during  the  October  bombardment;  but  those 
nearer  the  plateau  had  been  partly  destroyed  by 
the  Allies,  and  partly  by  the  Russians  themselves, 
leaving  fhigments  of  roof  and  v^rall  to  shelter 
numerous  parties  of  riflemen .  The  Flagstaff  Battery 
had  been  nearly  shattered  to  pieces  during  the 
bombardment;  but  new  works  of  great  strength 
had  been  constructed  immediately  behind  it,  a 
little  ftirther  distant  from  the  French  lines.  The 
Redan  and  Garden  Batteries,  and  tho  crenellated 
wall  connecting  them,  had  been  strengthened. 
The  Malakoff,  a  small  round  tower,  had  been 
nearly  rent  to  pieces  during  tho  bombardment, 
but  around  it  had  arisen  works  of  prodigious 
extent  and  strength ;  the  slop©  of  tho  hill  whereon 
the  tower  stood  had  been  shaped  into  earthworks, 
tier  above  tier,  armed  with  cannon  of  enormous 
power,  commanding  an  extensive  sweep  of  open 
country  towards  the  works  of  the  Allies.  While  - 
the  utmost  difficulty  was  experienced  by  the  Allies 
in  fathoming  the  movements  and  plans  of  the 
Russians,  the  Russian  spies  traversed  tho  Allied 
camps  with  inconceivable  audacity — ^now  disguised 
as  French  Zouaves,  now  as  British  riflemen — 
peering  about  at  everything,  and  then  stealing  off 
into  the  town,  carrying  with  them  a  large  budget 
of  useful  items  of  knowledge  concerning  the  camps 
and  siege-works  of  the  Allies.  Undoubted  evidence 
was  indeed  obtained,  throughout  the  war,  that  the 
system  of  espionage  enabled  the  Russians  to  foresee 
and  frustrate  many  plans  formed  by  the  Allies. 

Setting  apart  various  collisions  of  smaller  im- 
port, involving  little  either  of  advantage  or  of  loss, 
the  operations  during  the  month  of  February  may 
be  grouped  around  four  centres,  or  associated  with 
four  dates.  Two  of  those  operations  bore  reference 
to  the  plain  of  the  Tchemaya,  and  two  to  the 
plateau  outside  Sebastopol. 

After  a  long  interval  of  quiet,  news,  or,  if  not 
news,  rumours,  spread  around,  on  tho  7tli  of 
February,  that  the  Russians  had  again  mado 
their  appearance  in  tho  plain,  in  rear  of  the 
Allied  camps,  and  in  threatening  proximity  to 
Balaklava.  Throughout  the  war,  as  just  observed, 
s[)ies  were  generally  more  successful  in  the  service 
of  the  Russians  than  in  thjit  of  the  Allies;  but 
in  this  instance  a  Tatar,  arriving  at  the  Highland 
camp  near  KadikoT,  announced  that  the  Russians 
had  several  small  bodies  of  men  in  Kamara, 
Tchorgouna,  and  other  villages  eastward  or  north- 
eastward of  Balaklava ;  while  an  army  of  35,000 
men  wjis  making  a  detour  by  way  of  Baidar,  further 
to  the  south-east,  in  order,  apparently,  to  approach 
the  heights  immediately  commanding  the  harbour. 
Evening  was  far  advanced  when  this  information 
was  received ;  but  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who 
throughout  the  winter  held  the  chief  command 
in  this  quarter,  lost  not  a  moment  in  making 
preparations :  he  ranged  his  batteries  and  troops 
in  order,  sent  a  newly  arrived  regiment  up  to 
the  intrenchmeuts  on  the  heights,  and  brought 
all    the    land -defences    into    an    efficient   state. 


Meanwhile,  the  harbour  became  a  scene  of  intenia 
activity.  Admiral  Boxer,  who  had  Bometime 
previously  been  placed  in  naval  oommuid  then^ 
and  Captain  Christie,  who  had  not  at  that  time 
been  superseded,  made  such  arrangements  if 
seemed  likely  to  be  most  appropriate  among 
the  war-ships  and  transports;  the  crew  of  the 
Vesuvius  steam-sloop  was  landed,  as  a  corps  for  the 
defence  of  the  town  and  stores;  the  Watp  and 
Diamond  were  cleared  for  action,  and  were  moored 
so  as  to  form  a  floating-battery  commanding  the 
land-approach  to  the  harbour ;  while  the  crews 
of  all  the  other  ships  were  ordered  under  anns^ 
ready  to  land  and  render  active  service  if  exi- 
gencies required  it.  During  the  whole  night  wero 
these  preparations,  on  land  and  in  the  harbour, 
progressing.  Mrs  Duberly,  who  was  sloeiHng 
on  shipboard  in  the  harbour  at  the  time,  thiu 
summarily  dismisses  the  whole  afiair,  in  her 
Diaty :  *  Roused  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by 
a  report  that  the  Russians  were  coming  down  in 
force,  and  that  the  crews  of  the  transports  must 
all  turn  out  armcil.  What  an  order  !  what  could 
such  a  disoi*ganised  rabble  do  in  the  midst  of 
regular  troops  ?  They  would  most  probably  fire 
away  at  whatever  came  first,  and  cause  endlon 
worry  and  confusion.'  Whether  or  not  the  naval 
criticisms  of  this  military  lady  wero  likely  to  be 
justified,  great  excitement  prevailed  among  all 
at  Balaidava,  for  it  was  believed  that  a  tough 
contest  with  the  Russians  was  at  hand. 

Full  of  expectation,  energy,  hope — anything  but 
fear— the  gallant  Sir  Colin,  having  ascertained 
that  all  was  in  proper  defence  in  the  harinnir, 
mounted  his  horse  at  four  in  the  morning  -fxa  the 
Btli,  and  rode  up  to  the  heights,  where  le  and 
his  officers  peered  through  the  darkness  f&e  any 
indications  of  the  expected  enemy,  ready  to  render 
a  good  account  of  himself  and  his  Highlander! 
The  expectation  turned  out  to  be  incorrect;  no 
encounter  took  place — simply  because  the  British 
had  well  prepared  themselves  for  it.  The  Rus- 
sians made  no  attack ;  yet  wero  the  precautions 
shewn  to  have  been  prudent  and  even  neccBsary; 
for  as  the  day  advanced,  the  enemy  appeared  in 
great  force  on  the  left  or  west  of  the  Tchemaya^ 
and  reoccupied  the  hillocks  whence  they  had 
driven  the  Turks  in  October,  on  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Balaklava.  They  prepared  to  drag  up 
a  few  guns  to  Canrobert's  Hill,  as  if  to  open  an 
attack  on  the  defenders  of  Balaklava.  Hew^ 
however,  they  were  so  struck  with  astonishment 
at  the  preparations  evidently  made  by  the  British, 
that  they  checked  their  operations.  Not  a  shot 
was  fired  on  either  side ;  the  Russians  remained 
watching  during  two  or  three  days,  and  then  were 
observed  to  march  off  towards  the  north.  Events 
of  subsequent  date  tended  to  shew  that  this  wis 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  Liprandi's  corps,  whicb, 
frustrated  in  a  designed  attack  on  BalaklaTi, 
marched  off  straight  to  Eupatoria,  and  there 
received  a  defeat  from  the  Turks  nnder  Omir 
Facha,  as  narrated  in  the  last  section.     The  Affifl^ 
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',  did  fiot  knovvj  imtil  the  departure?  had 
ticvxirrcd,  whM  ]ihiTis  might  Im  Ln  aglta- 
i!^  biidic?i  r>f  Rtijiaians 
snaElo  I  f  yond  the  Tchcmnjai 

on  the  81  h  ftnd  two  toilowiiig  flttj*,  tliry  were* 
kci't   hi  :i   li.do  of  watchful  attention  and   boiho 
r  ^^d  whether  any   retiowe*!  attack 

V. . .    ....:.,.  :,     Omar  Pacha  arrhwl  in  a  fi^tcamer 

»t  Kaiidcftch  ott  the  Sth  from  Etipntoria,  to  hold 
th  ^mnril  of  war  with  Raglan  and  Cuorohert ;  but 
he  rctttrned  in  a  day  or  two^  as  soon  as  it  ht»camo 

■' '  Hiat  Liprandi  had  defligns  on  Eupatoria 

yre  ofthe  Kussiian  gcTieral  reUevcil  Sir 
iiri  *  jniphell  from  immediate  anxiety;  hut  the 
cc^hj  for  \^mteldul  attention  on  the  movements 
the  Russians  rt'mr\in€d  sufiideiitlj  appareut. 
Tin*  second  of  the  dates  around  which  the 
Itfaary  occnrrenccs  aro  pri>poscd  to  be  grouped 
on  the  IStk^  There  ot^ctirrod  on  this  day  a 
lie  of  the  t^atTlfytfn  fn^r  nol,  one  among 

ttjj  but  somtuii^tt  til  !  from  the  rest 

importance,  In  the  tKa^l  of  the  night  a  body 
litussian^  emerged  from  t!ie  placo^  under  the 
ntmand  of  a  fino  young  oRicer  who  displayed 
;t  intrepidity.  The  feoitie  was  preceded  by  a 
heavy  firing  from  one  of  tho  Russjan  batter iei?, 
whidi  blew  up  one  of  the  French  matra/inc-9 ;  the 
Russians,  cheering  VijciferottBly  at  this  achieTonien^ 
fialbeil  for»h,  headed  by  their  yi3uiig  eommander^ 
wlio  was  Riiee<lily  wounded  in  i^everal  places,  and 
inlum  T  HI  so  tier.  The  Ef>rtie  was  soon  check  ml,  like 
II  "  others^  but  there  was  sometliing  in  the 

the  young:  officer  which  nmoh  excited 
►n  of  the  Froneli*  against  whose  position 
''■n-l   been   made;    he  had  exhibited 
and  had  many  marks  of  dis^tinc- 
Tbe  Rusmansi,  on  the  fullowintf 
:  of  trace,  re<[nestinji;  to  know  his 
v  J  ri']jrh  replied  that  he  had  died  of  bis 


\ 


iroimda,  and  tliat  the  body  would  be  returned  if 
his  TTanio  and  rank  were  announced-  After  some 
dtlay  arid  hesitation,  the  EuMmns  stated  that 
the  olBcer  %v;i.?  an  aid-de-eamp  and  prot^^  of  the 
Jlmperor  Ntfliolas,  and  that  he  had  arrivod  at 
Bftbai''  the  in  gilt  l>efore  with  dispatehe.^ 

fmm  nv^.     His  dead  body  was  given  up, 

>^  rs,   who  attentively  watched 

I  i   an  opinion  that  he  wa»  a 

Thr>  tfiird  week  in  Februaiy  presented  to  the 
/  amonflf  mnuy  proofs,  a(K>fded  during^ 

tJi  r.    of    the    almost    in^npporlahh'    cold 

pocajfi^ti  !i  '  vperieneod  in  those  reipons.  Tatar 
vpl  es,  I "  1 1 1  [  - 1 1  ►  V .  *l  to  RC  Law  at  ch  o  n  f  h  e  rn  o  v  c  m  en  tg 
of  t!io  Rii^ismns  in  or  near  the  fjlain^  came  in 
iinil  Auivniiii';}  that^  although  the  uiain  body  of 
,  had  gone  otf  towards  Eupatm-ia, 
'dry  and  a  few  g\m»  had  been  left 
laya.  The  Albed  commanders  at 
.r  M.. .,  mh  an  attempt  to  capture*  lhi?t  force, 
titf  firvt  hrigpnle  of  tjje  l\rst  Frcneh  dnTwion,  ihe 
rhole  of  Itie  Ijght  division  nnder  General  Bosquet, 
on«?  regtment   of  Zouaves,  Bh  Colin  Campheirs 


Highland  bripade^  a  body  of  French  cavalry  under 
General  d^Allunvillc,  a  fimall  force  of  Eugli&li 
cavalry,  and  a  few  batteries  of  Euglish  and  French 
artillery — forming  in  the  aggregate  an  army  of 
rt^peetaWe  mai^nitnde  —  w^ere  told  off  for  Ibis 
Kervice.  The  plan  was  that  Sir  Cohn,  with  hin 
Highlanders,  should  advauco  cautiously  up+ju 
tiie  IVont  of  the  enemy ;  while  the  French, 
winding  round  to  the  south  and  east,  would 
guddcnly  appear  upon  their  left  flank,  and  cut 
oft'  their  retreat  by  the  Traktir  BHdj^e  over  the 
Tchemaya.  The  plan  might  have  been  g»od, 
but  ^^  General  February'  defeated  it — a  general 
on  whom  the  Ru^ians  have  mueh  rebed  in 
all  tlieir  ^dnter  campaigns  in  their  owtt  country. 
As  the  night  of  the  19th  arrived,  and.  prepanitloni 
were  completed  for  the  set-out  at  tw«  o'clock 
on  tlie  following  morning,  a  midden  and  most 
unpropitious  change  in  the  weather  took  place ; 
a  heavy  gale,  accompanied  by  torrentB  of  rain,  set 
in^  and  lasted  two  hours,  rending  and  isoakiug 
everything  about  the  camp  ;  tlicn  tho  wind  veered 
round  to  the  north,  the  rain  eeajied,  and  a  piercing 
blast  of  almost  arctic  iseverity  began,  accompaiilcd 
by  snow  eo  thick  that  the  men  were  nearly 
blinded  by  it.  This  visitation  ronqurrctl  the 
resolution  of  neneral  Canrobrrt ;  ho  hesitated  to 
bear  the  responmbility  of  sending  out  his  men  in 
micti  weather,  and  at  about  two  in  the  njoming 
he  announced  this  fact  to  Lord  Ftaglan,  His 
lordship,  seeing  the  plans  thus  Ijrnken,  immediately 
sent  an  officer  to  Sir  Colin  to  eountermand  the 
eaq>edition ;  but  unfortunately  this  ofReer  lost  his 
way  during  the  blinding  snow-eform,  and  did  not 
arrive  at  the  Highlanders'  camf^  until  two  hoiiTB 
after  tbe  time  appointed  for  8ir  Colin's  departure. 
This  general,  true  to  bis  orderBn,  start e*l  at  the 
pre-arrange<l  hour,  despite  the  enow  and  cold, 
trusting  that  the  French  force  wonkl  effect  its 
flank^movemcnt  in  support 

WiiHi  a  night*8  march  wa.s  thati  The  cold 
was  so  intense  that  the  men  could  scarcely  graifp 
their  musketa  and  rifles;  while  the  snow  was 
falling  so  thickly,  as  to  render  next  to  impossible 
any  obiervation  of  the  euem/fi  movements,  Mr 
Woods  asserts^  though  without  mentioning  any 
reasons  for  such  a  strange  proceeding,  that  the 
Highlanders,  by  special  order,  wore  their  open 
feat  he  rdton  nets  instead  of  their  warm  fur-eaps  ■ 
it  neeesfarilv  fallowed  that  such  bonncli,  while 
retaining  llic  snow,  were  utterly  nselcsa  in  shield- 
ing tho  (ace  iVom  the  wind.  The  42d,  7 1st,  70th, 
and  93d  regiments,  with  a  battery  of  gunx,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  half-starved  cavalry,  sallied 
forth  in  this  inclement  night.  Blinded  by  the 
anow^,  tbe  kadei-s  of  the  expedition  mistook 
their  way ;  and  a  wearisome  circuit  ba<I  to  he 
traversed  before  the  right  track  was  gained.  After 
a  brave  struggle  against  the  elements^  Sir  Colin 
and  his  hardy  men  reached  the  spot  where 
they  were  to  ^ait  tmtil  Bouquet  had  offWed  his 
flank-movement.  But  no  Bogquot  appearetl,  and, 
tw©  hours  of  marcliing  having  been  endured^  the 
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troa[)!(  lay  down  oil  the  snow  for  a  while,  to 
wait ;  aft^r  half  tin  hotir's  stoppages  tu>  Freucb 
ftppL^nriTig,  they  ailvauc<>d  towards  Tchorgoiuiaj 
Imviiig  ^re^-idy  t*a&sc4  Ky  Kamara.  Here  tlicy 
again  ji?stc(i;  hnt  niAttcrs  linil  iu»w  become 
serif Jiis  ;  tlio  tixKjpi  %vcre  frostbitten,  bi^imnjbcU, 
unable  to  fix  UayriiiGls,  mid  many  of  tUum  unable 
U>  move  their  hands  at  all  8ir  CtAin  saw  that 
my  contest  witli  t\w  enemy  wa*  out  of  tht) 
question  oiidcr  sudi  cii'eiun stances,  jmd  he  ordcret! 
A  retruat  —  watidtTUJg,  tiovertbdess,  why  the 
Freuvli  did  not  make  tbeir  appearance.    Just  at 


tills    moment,  tht^  t>ffietT  R*tit  by   ' 

having'  ^^eti  too  lab  at  Balaklav^t 

Kamara^  arrived  at  T^' 

and  about  tUr  Kanic  ts 

witli  four  French   rc^^imciitij  luivint:   tlctc 

to   atfbrd   ibis  ^uecour  an  mon  a«i  h<*  toJif 

8ir  Colin'?i  departrirc.      Day   dawu*;d,   and 

the  Rnsaians  coiibl  be^cen,  evidriit[ytnkf-n  hy 

f*rific,  but  ation  alert  in  om 

oror  Ibo  heights    beyouil 

physical^  impo.^iblo  for  r  urrrvi  tbtto  j 

hii  men  bad  their  very  i  imith  «L 


Ketttmlflf  ta  the  Ciiup  sAer  ■  ] 


Jro(zen  out  of  tberaj  their  limbs  were  gradtially 
etifiemji^,  and  the  tnow  became  still  more  thick 
and  blinding.  Thej'  rotunied  to  camp  after  an 
absence  of  nine  bonrs,  and  had  to  place  20i}  of 
Ibeir  number  in  hosiiitalf  atTlieted  with  fi'ostbite, 
AH  tbe  circumstaneea  connected  with  tbu  expedi- 
tion tended  to  shew  that  the  jdan  of  attack  bad 
l}eeu  judiciously  fonned ;  the  secret  had  been 
well  kept,  the  Russians  were  completely  off  their 
guani,  and  the  probabihtics  are  many  that  tlve 
wliole  would  have  been  made  prisoners  of  war* 
This  probability  rendered  it  doubly  mortifying 
to  Sir  Colin  Campbell  that  he  should  have  been 
beaten  by  an  enemy  pmTcrbially  fickle — the 
weather 

That  the  i«ijow*stoi'nis  of  that  region  muist  be 
peculiarly  intense  h  foreibh*  shewn  by  on*>  ut 
tlie  most  striking  among  Mr  Russeirs  letters. 
On  the  morning  of  tbo  IWtli,  a  fow  houi^  before 
the  return  of  the  Higldandcrs  to  their  camp 
near  Kadikoi,  he  started  otT  at  an  early  hour 
to   Kamic^iich,  about    nine    miles   distttut   iu   a 


straight  Line,  in  liuiTy  to  po<>i  a  letter  to  go  hf 
a  mail  about  to  start — iuteutUng  <'^  .'-iil.*( 
and  witness  some  of  the  expected  m 

Tehemaya  plain^    lie  joined  a  convoj  . 
men,  but  presently  the  bdow  iKJcaine  5sji  Uli 
that    no    horseman    could    see    hh    nelgli 
Thinking  hi*  cumpanious  were  going  too 
to  tbo  Hjcht,  \w  went  further  to   the  Icfl^j 
separated  from  them  ;  but  wishing  to  urge  J 
tlicm  a  reconsideration  of  their  route,  be  dii*l 
with   an   intention   again   io  join  them  .   he 
tbeni   eompletely,    however,  and   then   bent 
attention   seriously   to  trca*!  a   corn*ct   p*tli  tui 
himself.     On  he   w*ent,  diu^hing  «'_• 
particles  that  tillod   the  air;    but   . 
hour's    good     n*ling    wuuld    have    taverisdj 
distanee,  even  on  an  unfavourable  day,  ht> 
liimBelf,  at  the  ei^i  of  two  hourps,  in  an  iinl 
fpot*     Uo  could  make  out  notlimg:    ieiitj|^,| 
sides,  jutting  rock%  aU  seenie<l  to  liave  vt 
leaving  nothing  but  a  tleecv  whites  sticet 
him.     Another  hour  pasMxi,  ami  yet  no  Mi 


con 

r 

soil 
tht 


»g,  no  camp  or  tent,  to  be  sem*    At  last,  liDiid 

BOW  ytdi  more  terribly  dense  llian  cv^r^  the  lun^e 

fldcnly  Htfjpped^  and  resolutelj  rofttsed  to  move. 

Imt.  thi-s  coxitd  meaii  iiis  rider  did  tmi  kuaw, 

i  unj>leftfiant  fcurmisea  began  to  ci-oss  Lis  luiiid. 

'!3Ciitly  a  dark  farm,  prolyl bly  of  a  Molf  or  a 

[d-dog»  msbetl  by,  and  sUirtled  the  borse  into 

renewed  gullop^  p!iujgjtig  above  the  kuees  into 

suuw-driJts  which  wvit}  rapidly  forming  at  every 

Jtrruatioii  of  hiilwk   and    furrow.      The   rider 

caioi*  scii&itiv€;ly  aware  flmt  a  deep  snow-bed 

ti \iAii  at  Bueh  a  time  prove  liis  grave,    *  Minutes 

ii\  -tue  hours,'  be  saysj  ^nnd  my  eyes  were  bleared 

d  sore   striding  to  catch  a   glimpse  of  tent  or 

«.nd  to  avoid  the  tjew  dangers  in  <jur  path* 

uddeidy    I    phniged    in    among   a    quantity  of 

bm5ibw»NKl — sure  and   certain    sight  that    I    had 

gooe  far  ftslray  indeet!,  anfl  that  1  was  at  some 

|>!tifT  removed  From  the  camp  anil  the  woodcutters* 

juitiijti  Hashed  aert>ss  me  that  the  wind  might 

clianged^   and   that  in   rtdiiig   agaiiiBt  it   I 

tgiit  have  shaped  mj  ermi'se  for  the  Tchemaya 

d  the    Hu&slan  lines.     The  idea  of  becoming 

c  pn»perty  of  a  Cossack  picket  was  liy  no  means 

pleasant  ingredient  in  one's  thoughts  at  mich  a 

lrtoin*^nt,     8tilL  what  wa^  to  be  done  ?     Jfy  hands 

and  feet  were  becaming  iuscnsiUe  from  the  cold, 

and  my  faee  and  <*ycs  were  exoeeiiingly  paiDfoK 

There  whs  no  help  for  it  but  to  puf^h  on,  and  not 

to  let  night  come  on.    That  would  indeed  be  a 

rioius  evil.     At  this  moment  there  was  a  break 

the  &now-drift  for  one  moment,  and  I  «aw  to 

\j  aatonishment  a  church  dome  and  spire  on  my 

:bt,  which  vanished  again   m  a  momeut.    My 

pre«sion  was^  that  1   mnst  either   be  clo«o   to 

amara  or  to  Scbaatopoi,  and  that  the  cluirch 

m  in  either  of  tlio^  widely  separated  loealtties, 

thor  \vny\  the  only  thing  to  do  wais  to  l>ear  away 

the  left  to  regain  onr  lines,  though  I  could  nut 

help  worideriDg  whei*e  on  earth  t)ie  French  works 

were^   if   it   was   indeed   Bebustopol,     I    had   not 

ridden  very  far,  when,  tbrgngb  the  ravinp  of  the 

wind,  a  hoarse  roar  roi>e  up  from  before  nie,  and  I 

conlti  jiist  make  out  a  great  hiaek  wall  as  it  Vf'ei'O 

ug  up  throng] I  tlic  snow^lrift.      I  ivas  on  the 

'FT    edge    of   the   tremendous    precipices  winch 

\viQ  the  M^a  near  Cape  Fiolcnte!*    The  spot 

iot  inrestefl  with  the  Cossack  and  Russian 

r-  lie  bail  at  first  inspected ;  it  was  neither 

Kirsna  nor  8ebastopul ;  it  was  the  elevated  cliff 

dndc  to  the   monastery   of   8t    George,    on    the 

southern   coast.      Having  found   out  his   locality 

thujt  far,  and  thawed  his  fn/zen  hair  and  garments 

a  Xouavc*»  tire,  he  started  htw\\%  hot  6 till  »q 

&ndcd  and  utterly  bewildered  by  the  snow,  that 

e  did  not  reach  Karnie^^eh  until  four  o'clock  in 

cernoun.   tilanchig  at  the  map,*  and  noticing 

^♦^  p<>9ition>»  of  the  eamj*  near  Inkennann, 

ii,  the  monastery,  Kehastopol^  and  Kamar% 

ix  ii^ord  a  striking  pnwf  of  the  bewilderment 

which  a  sliarp-witted  and  exjierieneed  man 

•  ♦  l*nrt^  of  tbo  CrlinM  foriiiiTit  Cblet  Scene  of  Wurfurt.* 


must  have  been  thnjwn  by  a  deiise  snow-storm, 
that,  in  going  from  the  tirNt  of  thc*e  to  the 
second,  he  arrived  ui; wittingly  at  the  third,  while 
in  a  painfnl  state  of  doubt  whether  he  had 
wildly  strayed  to  the  fourth  or  t!ic  fiAh.  We  may 
thence  learn  what  were  the  perils  and  privations 
to  whieli  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  his  Highlanders 
must  have  been  at  that  very  time  exposed  ;  and 
may  well  understand  how  imperative  heeame  the 
return  of  his  troops.  On  that  same  day,  too, 
Uprandi's  army  was  marching  hack  towards 
Sebastopol,  after  having  differed  defeat  at  Eupa- 
toria  J  and  so  awful  was  the  snow-storm  in  parts 
of  the  route  to  be  traversed,  that  SOCm;)  iLapless 
beings  w^ere  snowed  and  frozen  to  death. 

Perhaps  the  most  formtdahle  of  the  morements 
made  in  Februai7 — ^although  the  Allies  did  not  so 
regaifl  it  at  the  time,  or  at  least  did  not  pj'epare 
sufficiently  for  it — ^took  place  on  the  22d,  two  days 
after  the  snowy  jouniey  into  the  Tchcrnaya  plain. 
The  scene  of  activity  was  south-eastward  of  the 
KarahelnaTa  suburb  uf  Sebastopoh  Ou  looking  at 
the  map  just  referred  to,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Malakoff  Tower  stood  on  or  near  the  line  of  defence 
outside  the  Karabelnaia,  between  the  snburb  itself 
and  the  attack-works  of  the  Allies ;  and  tlie 
details  uf  the  siege,  alreaily  given,  will  have  sliewn 
that,  by  extensively  fortifying  the  liiH  on  whieli 
the  tower  stoodf  it  became  a  stronghold  of  the  most 
fornndable  kind,  necessitating  greatly  increased 
attack-works  on  tlie  part  of  whomsoever  might 
attempt  to  capture  ttic  tiuvn.  All  this  the  Allies 
well  knew  ♦  but  they  did  not  kTiow^  or  did  not  act 
as  if  they  knew^,  that  there  was  another  hill  fnlly 
deserving  their  attention.  (>utside  the  Malakolt; 
outside  the  de fen ce-workis— indeed,  much  nearer 
to  the  French  trenches  than  to  the  ilussifin  works 
— was  an  elevation  subsequently  to  ae(pnrc  a 
world-wide  reputation  under  the  name  of  the 
Mamelon.  This  hill,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
advance  of  the  Malakofl;  and  somewhat  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  works  of  the  Allies, 
was  about  a  mile  in  circumference  at  the  base, 
gradually  narrowing  towards  an  irregularly  flat 
f^ummit ;  tlie  side  ne^ct  to  the  AUies^  having  l^een 
qnamed  for  stone^  was  high  and  stoep,  broken 
and  riigged^  with  large  masses  of  rough  stone 
lying  alwut  it ;  and  as  the  height  was  rery 
considerably  abave  the  level  of  the  most  advanced 
French  WTirks,  an  attack  upon  such  a  spot^  if 
defended^  would  be  a  serious  nndertJiking,  since 
a  noiseless  approach  wouhl  be  impossible^  over 
the  rtiUgh  ciagi?  and  rolling  stones. 

Now  this  inipiirlant  position^  neglected  by  the 
Allies,  was  cleverly  turned  to  advantage  by  the 
Russians.  Why  tlie  Allies  thus  permitted  the 
enemy  to  n\ake  su  lyohl  and  forlmiate  a  stroke, 
has  never  been  sufficiently  explained.  Perhaps 
there  was  no  Todtlubcn  among  tljem,  no  militafy 
engineer  of  et>minanding  genius,  who,  'i+^^Jin?  t* 
prizw   negh^eted   by  others,  skilfnlly  aj  I 

it  to  the  advantage  of  the  ssovereign  Oi 

faithfully  served;  o?  perhaps  thoro  v, 
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in  tho  Allied  councils,  some  officers  recommendiDg 
one  coarse  and  some  another,  and  no  one  possessing 
such  commanding  influence  as  to  set  tho  matter 
right ;  or  perhaps  the  available  hands  were  deemed 
too  few  to  undertake  this  addition  to  tho  other 
siege-works.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause, 
the  Mamelon  remained  untouched,  unappropriated 
by  the  Allies.  The  French,  being  stronger  in 
number  than  the  English,  had  undertaken  during 
the  winter  the  construction  of  batteries  and  siege- 
works  north-east  of  the  English  works — that  is, 
nearer  to  the  northern  edge  of  the  ])lateau.  A 
glance  at  the  map  will  shew  that  the  French  not 
only  constructed  and  maintained  all  the  works 
south-west  of  Sebastopol,  but  aLso  one-half  of  those 
south-east  of  the  Karabelnaia ;  the  English  works, 
about  one-foui-th  of  the  whole,  being  situated 
between  two  portions  of  French.  Deep  valleys, 
nearly  as  steep  as  ravines,  separated  these  siege- 
works  one  from  another;  but  the  Allies  placed 
detached  batteries  in  such  positions  as  to  command 
the  ravines,  all  of  which  stretched  down  towards 
Sebastopol  or  its  suburb.  The  French  extended 
their  parallels  one  by  one  down  the  spurs  of  tho 
plateau,  towards  the  Malakoif ;  and  as  the  distance 
to  the  Mamelon  became  lessened,  many  officers, 
colloquially  if  not  in  council,  recommended  that 
the  seizure  of  that  hill  should  be  no  longer 
delayed.  Whether  or  not  this  advice  was  listened 
to,  Todtleben  was  beforehand  with  the  Allies.  He 
had  already  made  the  Mamelon  useful,  by  planting 
riflemen  behind  tomjwrary  barriers  on  the  side 
next  the  Allies,  to  inflict  mischief  on  them ;  but 
now  ho  adopted  a  bolder  and  more  decisive  step. 
On  the  dark  night  of  the  22d,  an  immense  body  of 
working-soldiers  emerged  silently  from  behind  the 
Malakofl^  and  marched  quickly  but  cautiously  over 
the  six  hundred  yards  intervening  between  that  fort 
and  the  Mamelon  hill,  taking  with  them  a  store  of 
ever}'thing  required  for  the  construction  of  defence- 
works.  The  Allied  pickets  and  trench-guards  heard 
subdued  sounds  during  the  night,  and  remained 
more  than  usually  watchful  against  a  sortie  by  the 
gamson  ;  but,  suspecting  nothing  further,  made 
no  other  preparations.  Cold  and  misty  broke 
the  morning  of  the  23d,  leaving  the  Mamelon 
almost  impcrcepti]>le,  looming  largely  but  ob.scurely 
through  the  fog.  Later  in  the  day,  however,  the 
weather  cleared,  and  the  Allies,  much  to  their 
astonishment  and  mortification,  found  that  the 
Mamelon  had  become  a  fort  since  the  preceding 
evening.  Two  complete  rows  of  gabions  had  been 
filled,  and  placed  all  round  the  summit  of  the  hOl, 
imder  cover  of  which  the  working-parties  were 
busily  engaged  in  digging  trenches,  making  plat- 
forms for  hea\7'  guns,  and  completing  all  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  a  regular  fortification. 

This  was  a  severe  and  discouraging  blow  to  tho 
French.  It  placed  at  once  a  barrier  between  them 
and  the  MalakofF,  rendering  necessary  a  conquest 
of  the  Mamelon  before  the  remoter  fort  could  be 
silenced ;  in  other  words,  it  suddenly  created  a 
new  difficulty  in   their  position,  presenting  an 


additional  obstacle  to  those  which  had  hitherto 
pressed  sufficiently  heavy  upon  them.  It  becama 
evident  to  all  that  this  new  fort,  this  tnms- 
formed  Mamelon,  could  not  prudently  be  allowed 
to  remain  untouched :  an  attempt,  even  though 
unsuccessful,  must  be  made  to  capture  it  ere  it 
assumed  formidable  proportions.  A  plan  for  thifl 
pur])oso  was  laid  ;  but  here  again  treacheiy  uded 
the  Russians.  There  was  a  small  Foreign  Legion 
belonging  to  the  French  army;  and  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  this  legion,  an  Italian,  after  possessing 
himself  of  information  he  conceived  would  be 
valued  at  a  good  price  by  the  Russians,  made  his 
escape  in  tho  dusk  of  tho  evening,  succeeded  in 
reacliing -Sebastopol,  and  there  told  the  enemy 
how  the  French  plans  might  be  fhistrated.  What 
became  of  the  traitor  afterwards,  does  not  appear ; 
but  his  treachery  fully  prepared  the  Russians  to 
maintain  the  great  advantage  they  had  already 
gained. 

As  soon  as  the  French  had  perceived  the  new 
works  on  the  Mamelon,  they  formed  a  plan  of 
attack  for  that  very  evening,  feeling  well  assured 
that  not  a  day  ought  to  be  lost.  According  to 
this  plan,  two  battalions  of  Zouaves,  one  of 
infantry  of  tho  line,  one  of  French  marines^  and 
about  300  chasseurs — amounting  to  2500  in  all — 
were  told  off"  for  this  important  duty  ;  General 
Monet  was  x^laced  in  command,  and  was  ordered 
to  make  the  attack  at  midnight  The  scheme  was 
talked  of  with  much  vivacity  in  the  French  camp ; 
and  thus  traitors  as  well  as  true  men  became 
familiar  with  it.  As  night  approached,  dark,  windy, 
and  boisterous,  the  chosen  troops  sallied  forth, 
with  orders  to  approach  silently  as  close  to  the 
Mamelon  as  possible,  by  the  parallels  and  covered- 
ways,  and  then  make  a  sudden  dash  uphilL 
Cautiously  they  advanced,  listening  for  any  sounds 
from  the  enemy,  and  emerging  ft-om  the  trenches 
upon  the  level  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  hilL 
Ko  Russians  appearing,  no  pickets  or  guards,  they 
wondered ;  but  still  on  they  went.  As  cautiously 
as  was  ])racticablc  among  the  loose  stones,  the 
nimble  Zouaves  and  chasseurs  ascended  the  hill 
to  within  twenty  yards  of  the  top— still  no 
Russians.  This  rendered  the  French  troops  very 
uneasy,  for  the  Russians  bore  and  deserved  the 
reputation  of  being  watchful  guards  at  all  their 
outposts.  Suspecting  an  ambuscade,  tlie  Frendi 
looked  suspiciously  around  them  ;  they  saw 
notliing,  but  presently  they  heard  a  movement 
as  of  troops  rising  from  tho  ground,  and  then  the 
sound  of  two  or  three  Russian  words  of  com- 
mand, followed  by  a  terrific  volley  of  musketry 
from  a  concealed  enemy,  which  levelled  the 
foremost  Zouaves  to  .  the  dust.  Tho  secret  was 
now  revealed ;  the  Russians,  forewarned  of  the 
approaching  attack  by  the  traitorous  Italian,  had 
allowed  the  French  to  ascend  to  a  perilous  part 
of  the  hill,  where  a  close  fire  might  be  poured  in 
upon  them.  The  Zouaves,  aroused  and  exasperated 
by  this  sudden  surprise,  rushed  onward  with 
daring  fierceness,  gained  the  newly-made  parapet 
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of  gabion?,  leaped  over  the  obstrtictioti,  and  engnged 
in  a  bloudj  struggle  witli  the  Ruj^Aians,  whom  they 
tti>w  fur  the  first  tliii©  cuoght  sight  of  in  thc^ 
gloom  of  night.  Officers  and  raen,  French  nnd 
Rtissinn&i  all  engaged  in  n  hand-to-hand  contest, 
Ering^  cut  tin  g»  bujoneting^  BtJihbing^a  second 
Iiikermiuiii  on  a  small  scale  i  tactics  heiog  at  Hiich 
a  motnent  out  i>f  Hit'  question.  After  a  terrible 
stmggk  the  Xouuves  poured  tip  in  sufficient 
Jiunihers  to  capture  about  hrtlf  the  works,  the 
Rtasstans  rctatutug  the  otlier  half ;  and  now  came 
tbe  question,  which  half  shotild  yiold  to  the  oLhei'  1 
If  the  nuiiil»ers  liad  remained  without  reinforce* 
irii«nt£  on  dther  aide,  this  qnostion  would  probabI]r 
have  been  answerod  in  faronr  of  the  French  ; 
hut  a  iitjw  mancBnTre  preyeatcd  this.  Two  bodies 
of  Ru^iau  infantr^'^  ea^h  aliout  ^K}0  Btrougp 
ttiorcheil  out  fronx  the  ]!ila)akofi^  or  fr-om  the 
Karabeliiaiaj  and  came  round  to  the  flanks  of  the 
Frotich  marines,  who^  lower  down  the  elape  of 
thio  MameloDj  were  preparing  to  support  the 
Zonavcg  and  the  chasseurs  liigher  up.  The 
iwarincs,  thu^  surprised^  bore  a  diachai^e  of 
musketry  without  shrinking,  hut  a  hajonet-eharge 
greatly  disordered  them ;  attemptiug  to  re-form, 
and  prewent  a  new  Ixont  against  their  assailants, 
the  brukexi  ground  bewildered  them :  thej 
wandcri>d  and  wiivered ;  tlie  Rujsaians  chat^od 
again^  and  witli  UUxl  effect  The  marines,  quite 
separated  from  the  Zouaves  aboT6j  and  probably 
ignorant  tliat  those  daring  fellows  had  effected 
a  lodgmeuf,  lost  heart,  broke  rank,  began  a  re- 
treat downhdl,  and  ended  by  a  precipitate  flight, 
pursued  hj  the  fii'e  of  the  Russians.  Meanwhile 
the  Zouaves  and  chasseurs^  having  full  employ^ 
inent  oa  their  hands,  &tuek  closely  to  their 
eonquered  position,  endeavqariug  to  extend  their 
advantages.  General  Mouet^  in  tho  thickest  of 
the  Dght,  received  a  shot  through  the  shoulder, 
and  had  his  right  hand  shattered  by  a  hand- 
grenade,  one  of  many  hui'lod  by  the  Rusiians 
at*  their  opponents^  After  a  desperate  chat^e, 
ill  which  the  colonel  of  the  ZouaT«9  was 
dangerously  wounded,  the  French  succeeded  in 
dislodging  the  Russians,  But  in  so  doing  a 
danger  of  startling  character  opened  u]ion  their 
view ;  being  now  on  the  inner  edge  or  slope 
of  the  Mm  melon,  they  came  within  range  of  the 
MnkkoiT  and  the  lle<lan,  which  im mediately 
openeil  a  murderous  tire  of  shot,  shell,  and 
rockets ;  the  torrent  was  indeed  so  terrific  that  the 
Sk>UJives  eould  neither  bravo  it  by  standing  up  nor 
by  lying  down :  tlic  sliot  and  shell  ploughed  up 
the  i?Tound,  nnd  Iff!  not  a  square  yard  where  safe 
»hi ''  it^d.    Ttie re  were  no  cannon 

m  \Ay  to  those  of  tho  Malakoff 

and  tJiu  Heilan  ;  and  muskctw  were  powerless  at 
such  a  time.  What  was  V*  be  done  f  The  hardy 
fellows  braced  the  burning  tempest  for  full  half 
an  ijoar,  and  would  e^^eu  have  rushe*!  on  in  an 
utidonvour  to  capture  I  he  Malakoff  itself  j  l*ut  this 
would  have  been  tittle  less  than  niadness,  aad 
thtfreforo  Moutt  ordered  a  retreat.    As  soon  aa 


this  commenced,  the  Russian  artillery  ceased  to 
fire,  and  tbe  Russian  battalions  charged  with  tlic 
bayonet  j  the  Zouaves  stoutly  resisted  this  charge, 
but  still  found  it  necessary  to  continue  their 
retreat,  during  wliich  Monet  received  a  bayonet- 
wound  in  the  stomach.  Whenever  the  line  of 
retreat  brought  the  French  >vjtbin  scope  of  tbe 
Malakoff  or  the  Redan,  tho  caunou  of  these  forts 
|>oured  out  a  destructive  fire.  At  length,  when 
the  French  reached  their  ow^n  works,  they  were 
galled  at  hearing  the  Russians  give  a  loud  cheer 
at  resuming  tbeir  occupation  of  the  Mamelon ; 
while  the  whole  Allied  camp  could  not  fail  to  hear 
the  belbringiug  and  jubilation  within  Sebastopol 
itself,  as  a  recognitiou  of  a  victory  obtained.  In 
this  struggle^  General  Monet  was  bniugbt  away 
daugei\>nEly  though  not  fatally  wounded  ;  while 
nearly  600  officers  and  men,  among  tlie  French, 
were  either  killed  or  w^ounded. 

Bo  ontirdy  wn^  this  a  French  enterprise,  Hjat 
the  English,  separated  from  them  by  a  ravtne, 
knew  Little  concerning  it  until  roused  from  their 
slumbers  by  the  deafening  thunder  of  the  Russian 
artillery  in  the  Malakoff,  at  about  three  in  the 
morning.  Then  did  officers  and  newspaper  cor- 
respondents, leaving  their  tents  and  l>ianketJ, 
speedily  hurry  forward  to  see  what  had  trans- 
pired; but  nothing  wa£  visible  except  a  blaze  of 
Are  belching  forth,  and  nothing  audible  but  the 
boom  of  artillery,  the  whiTzing  of  balls,  and  the 
bursting  of  shells.  Not  being  able  to  approach 
more  closely^  the  spectators  reniaiue<l  for  some 
hours  ignorant  of  the  real  nature  of  the  contest, 
but  impre»ied  with  the  conviction  that  it  must 
have  been  a  serious  affair,  invulving,  probably, 
much  loss  of  life,  end  a  success^!  sortie  upon 
the  French  works.  Daylight  revealed  the  truth, 
exemplified  in  the  strengtheoing  of  the  new  fort 
constructed  on  the  Mamelon  liUi.  Whether  any 
immediate  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the 
attack  on  this  posilion,  does  not  clearly  appear ; 
but  certainly  none  attended  with  success  i  the 
Russians  made  good  use  of  their  days  and  nights, 
and  a  mere  tottp  d^  frntin  on  the  part  of  the 
French  became  no  longer  practicable. 

With  this  brief  but  sharp  con  teatr— this  battle  of 
the  Mamelon,  if  so  it  may  be  called — the  present 
Chapter  may  appropriately  be  closed,  The  date, 
February  24,  marked  a  sort  of  dividing-line  between 
the  terrible  winter  and  the  advancing  spring*  The 
crocus  and  the  primrose  had  already  begun  to  put 
forth  their  bean  ties,  the  inten!»e  frost  yielded  to  a 
milder  temperature,  and  tbe  murky  ^ky  was  more 
frequently  relieved  by  patches  of  cheerful  blue. 
The  French  had  brought  enormous  reinforcements 
to  bear  npou  the  beleaguered  city,  and  had  iuere^ed 
the  nnmlier  and  length  of  their  Biege-works.  The 
English  had  seen  the  worst  of  their  mi^rics,  and — 
such  of  them  as  were  left — began  to  look  forward 
with  a  little  hoperwhiess  ;  new  regiments  were 
arriving  fVom  England;  stores  of  shot  and  shell, 
guns  and  mortal^  wer«  being  landed  at  Balaklava 
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a9  mpidly  as  ,the  limited  capacity  of  liie  litLlo 
lifirbour  wouM  permit;  tlic  railway  was  iM^gin- 
mug  to  make  it^  App<'iiranco;  aTi*l  tlic  plateau  was 
becoming  more  than  ever  strt*ngtheitetl  agaiiwt  any 
rear  attjicU  (vtmi  the  Rus-sriaiw  by  way  of  Itiker- 
maijjj  or  tlie  Viilley  ut  tlic  Tehenaaja,  On  the 
otljcr  hmu\  tlie  Rus*mnft  had  mit  c*iily,  with  m- 
domitahlc  perseverance,  irircn  formidable  strength 
to  the  Ifatakoff;  tlie  t\\i>  Eciians.  tlio  FlftK^t-'df 
Battery^  and  the  ulhor  d*?rL'UCt<-%v'(irkB,  Imt  Uftd  al*wj 
inter|M>sed  a  mtM  IVn'mldahk*  obstacle  betw^cen  the 
hesiogers  and  ihc  bcsieg^d^  in  the  n<nvly  fortifiini 
Mamelon :  thereby  rendmng  a  eontjuost  of  that 


place  TiecesBAry  }yefoTB  tlie  Mnlakoir  could  i>4 
reached  Vy  t\w  Allien.  Tt  wajs  on  tlic  36lh  ^| 
September  that  Lord  Raglan  and  his<  anny  hud 
iLrrived  in  this  ivgion,  atU<r  th^j  fl;iiik-riiarch  trura 
the  Alma,  and  on  iho  STtli  tlmt  the?  dying  HI 
Arnan*]  johied  bim  with  the  French  fc^tiee*  JvM 
one  himrtred  nnd  fifty  days  had  dai*svd,  If  m 
impartmj  hiquiry  be  mtuh^  how  far  s^acceei  1^ 
£itU^d«d  the  oftbrla  of  Uie  l^csiegers  dmV  "  ] 
long  |>Grjod,  it  seems  *ljfllcuU  to  rmst 
elusion  that  crt>dit  wai^  due  to  the  Ki  Uu 

than  to  the  Alliei,     Tnie,  the  Ruk  tlic 

advantage  of  being  in  their  own  country,  ^  hcrwwj 
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a  long  seft-voyage  separated  the  besiegePi  fl^om 
France  and  England ;  but,  on  tlie  other  hundj  the 
A 11 J  en  completely  commanded  the  Black  ^ea  ; 
andj  moreover,  the  south  side  of  Sebaj^fopol, 
next  the  jdatcnUj  was  almost  entirely  uudcfeudeil 
at  the  time  of  the  antval  of  the  beBiegcrfi  :  the 
defeoee- works  grew  under  the  veiy  eyes  of  the 
French  and  English.  Apart  from  any  inviiiions 
comparisou  between  the  opponent's — ^ixot  fairly  to 
be  made  until  a  mnltiplicity  of  circumstances  has 
been  duly  considered — the  besiegers  thcmselveiS 
could  not  hut  admit  that  the  Rusi+ians  behaved 
moat  gallantly  during  the  Vk  inter.  Firing  njwn 
Hags  of  truce  and  burial nf^'-jiartica^  and  etabbinir 
the  wounded,  were  black  <ieetl5  attributable  to  a 
rutk  sold] cry  in  moments  of  passionate  excitement, 
and  were  rather  oxtcuQute^l  than  defended  by  the 
Buaiian  commanders  ;  but,  these  exceptedt  ^^^ 
actions  of  the  c/ar's  troops  were  those  of  faithful 


and  brave  men;  while  the  genius  of  Todild>ea 

enahled  him  to  soar  above  tht*  tremendous  difll 
culties    of  his    position.      As    hi    maiiy    TfifMn*'! 
instaiicej=i,  it  may  be  that  the  command  r 
Menchlkoff^  obtained  a  share  of  ghiry  h     ., 
refle?c  action  of  his  subonlinate  ■  it  may  bt*  true, 
has  in  many  quartei^  been  asR'rtcil,  tlnit  'r.-Uhi. 
was  tlic  man  who  suggested   tlic  >■■ 
ships  in  the  harbour,  m  well  as  tht^  .-.--u-l,mu** 
of  the  defence- works  on  the  southern  tiiargtn  td 
the  town :  it  was  a  daring  ilcoil—^very  iiiiJK*«iinft]>- 
likej  certainly — hut  as  fully  erteetivR  towapJii  iSi 
intended    result   as    aijy    manteuvro    perhapj   in 
modem   warfai'e.      After  the   liimdrett  and  filYv 
days,    after   the    perils   of  winter,   the    t 
saw  that  a  formidable  wtuk  was  yet  hvf^: 
that  they  bad  yet  to  test   tho  ttdl    pv^- 
vast  series  of  forts  and  batteri*^  anti 
roinforeements  received  by  the  garr^D. 


CHAPTER    IX 


HPLOMACY,  FROM  THE  DECLARATION  OF  WAK  TO  THE  TIEHKA  CONFEREKCES. 
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7lte  SuKjtii  ABltt%*Mi;tiJti>. 


CROPEAJT  siftteR«ie»i  and  am- 

^l>a»sadois   %¥crc  actively  cngiiji^edj 

thriitjgbout   the   wurliko    iraiiBiic- 

^  lions    Tiiirnited  m    Chapters   IV. 

to  VIIL.  ill  atteoipl^  either  to  stem 

the  torroiit   of  war,  or  to   establish 

I  tu*w  Mi<\  extended   aJliaiices  among    tbe 

rcspoctive    powers?.       The    courtesies    of 

^  !  Uiplojimcy  were  coiicnrrotit  with  the  thim* 

'  ders  of  caunoii,  the  wiles  of  lutrEgue  with 

the  ftrjilck^    of  batik -fieldi;    and   at   bo 

vuA  waa  there  an  extiiigui&limoiit  of  hope  that 

nco  mij;ht  possibly  supervene,  aa  a  reward  to 

stnt<syaKm  for  their  labours. 


TOE  tirESTioN   nr  titk  kationalttib^* 

When  Englaiul  and  France  declared  war  against 
Russia,  towards  tlie  close  of  Mjnt^U  1854^  the 
temig  of  the  declaration,  and  tho^^e  of  the  treaty 
or  convention  between  the  two  Allies^  illstiuctly 
recoguiseii  the  principle  that  no  ambit  ions  project, 
no  aequUition  of  territoty,  no  disturbance  of  the 
balance  of  power  in  Eiiroi>e,  was  aimed  at  ■  it  wna 
dimply  a  determinaiion  to  check  a  tendency;  long 
observable  in  the  Russian  courts  to  tamf^er  wiltt 
the  independence  of  the  Turkish  Empire.*    It  was 

*  See  OuptfiT  Uht  P^  tl'H, 
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seeu  that  any  longer  abstinence  of  the  Western 
Powers  from  interference  would  be  attended  by 
a  paralysis  of  the  Ottoman  power  ;  that  the  '  sick 
man '  would  become  more  and  more  i>owerless ; 
and  that  the  dream  of  the  Muscovite  court  would 
be  realised,  by  the  planting  of  the  Russian  eagle, 
if  not  at  Constantinople,  at  least  in  some  locality 
which  would  have  rendered  the  czar  virtually 
master  of  the  destiny  of  Turkey. 

So  far  all  was  simple ;  but  when  the  other 
powers  of  Europe  were  called  upon  to  enter  the 
alliance,  complicated  difficulties  were  at  once 
foreseen.  Even  if  it  were  supposed  that  all  the 
states,  from  Sweden  in  the  north  to  Austria  in 
the  south,  were  interest^xl  in  maintaining  such 
a  balance  among  the  powers  as  might  prevent 
Russia  ft'om  becoming  dangerously  influential,  and 
were  anxious  that  the  Osmanli  should  not  be 
trampled  down  by  the  Russ — still  there  were 
other  reasons  why  those  powers  might  not  be 
disposed  to  enter  into  a  hearty  coalition,  foarM 
lest  other  questions,  more  immediately  affecting 
their  domestic  policy,  should  be  inconveniently 
raised. 

Taking  England  as  a  first  exemplar,  it  is 
obvious  that  she  had  no  immediate  danger  to 
fear  from  the  machinations  of  Russia.  A  wide 
region  separates  the  two  empires,  and  no 
boundary  difficulties  or  border  contests  were  at 
that  time  imminent.  Still,  superadded  to  the 
agreements  which  bound  England  in  honour  to 
assist  Turkey  in  time  of  peril,  there  were  certain 
contingencies  thcit  could  not  safely  be  kept  out 
of  view.  England,  possessing  vast  territories  and 
colonies  in  the  East,  is  closely  interested  in  the 
possession  of  a  power  of  transit  over  the  neck  of 
land  separating  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Red 
Sea.  AVhile  Egypt  is  governed  by  paclias  subor- 
dinate, in  ever  so  slight  a  degree,  to  the  sultan, 
there  is  no  i)robability  that  this  power  or  privilege 
will  be  tampered  witli,  especially  fts  English 
engineers  have  been  so  largely  engaged  in  railway 
enterprise  in  that  country.  But^  supposing  Russia 
to  possess  power  over  any  provinces  in  that  region, 
who  could  answer  for  the  safety  of  the  privilege  ? 
The  same  power  wliich  allowed  the  Sulina  mouth 
of  the  Danube  to  choke  up  with  sand,  in  order 
that  the  Turkish  Galatz  might  not  compete  with 
the  Russian  Odessa,  would  not  be  scinipulous  in 
interposing  obstacles  to  a  free  passage  over  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  if  a  claim  of  possession  and  a 
feeling  of  self-interest  converged  in  that  direction. 
Again,  the  English  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
come  nearly  in  contact  with  those  of  Persia,  Tibet, 
and  other  Asiatic  nations ;  they  are  separated  from 
Asiatic  Russia  by  vast  sandy  plains  and  inhos- 
pitable districts ;  but  if  Russia  were  to  obtain  a 
hold  over  Asia  Minor,  and  supersede  Turkish 
power  in  that  region,  she  would  be  so  powerful  a 
neighbour  to  Persia,  that  the  latter  would  possibly 
be  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  Russian  designs 
against  British  India. 

Considering   now    the    neighbouring    country, 


France,  and  giving  to  the  sovereign  and  people 
of  that  country  credit  for  an  equally  impardal 
wish  to  sliield  Turkey  from  the  dawB .  of  Ae 
northern  eagle,  there  is  nevertheless  evident  a 
wide  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  Gympatfaiei 
and  the  instincts  of  self-advancement.  Franoe 
has  no  possessions  in  the  East,  or,  rather,  has 
possessions  of  such  small  area  and  slight  raliie^ 
that  it  is  of  less  account  to  her  than  to  England  to 
be  in  command  of  a  short  commercial  route  btm 
Europe  to  Asia  and  Australasia.  Nor  had  Franoe 
at  any  time  much  to  fear  from  any  encroadi- 
ment  by  Russia  on  the  regions  of  Southern  Asia. 
If  the  czar  had  poured  his  armies  over  the  sands 
of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  to  the  Hindoo  Koosh,  on 
the  way  to  the  plains  of  India,  the  movement 
might  cause  disquietude  to  England,  but  oonld 
not  materially  afiect  France.  On  the  other 
hand,  France  has  an  unbroken  land>frontier 
from  Dunkirk  to  Nice,  separating  her  territoiy 
f^om  those  of  Belgium,  Prussia,  two  or  three  of 
the  minor  German  states,  Switzerland,  and  the 
Sardinian  states,  and  involving  all  the  stem 
international  an'angements  concerning  customs 
and  passports.  Any  influence  obtained  by  the 
gigantic  power  of  Russia  over  these  intermediate 
states  might  be  of  serious  moment  to  France, 
endangering  her  relations  with  her  immediate 
neighbours,  and  rendering  it  doubtful  whether 
an  offensive  or  a  defensive  attitude  would  be  more 
conducive  to  her  own  welfare.  She  might  hear 
of  a  Russian  invasion  of  India  without  alarm; 
but  any  advance  of  Russian  troops  l\rom  the 
Vistula  to  the  Odor  or  the  Elbe,  or  any  increase 
of  Russian  influence  in  the  countries  through 
which  those  rivers  flow,  would  make  the  pulse 
of  the  nation  beat  higher. 

Turning  next  to  Austria,  we  find  a  government 
wliich,  in  earlier  years,  had  shewn  no  disincli- 
nation to  acquire  power  in  the  northern  and 
western  provinces  of  Turkey,  making  use  of  a 
somewhat  crooked  diplomacy  to  increase  her  in- 
fluence in  those  regions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Russian  and  Austrian  Empires  being  contcrminoiis 
throughout  a  distance  of  many  hundred  miles, 
from  Cracow  on  the  Vistula  to  Czemovitz  on  the 
Prutli,  Austria  was  naturally  averse  to  any 
quarrel  with  her  powerful  neighbour,  who  mi^t 
have  poured  down  immense  armies  on  the  frontier, 
or  might  by  degrees  have  lessened  the  influence 
of  the  court  of  Vienna  in  the  Germanic  confede> 
ration.  Moreover,  Russia,  at  a  time  when  Austria 
was  sorely  pressed  by  the  gallant  achievements 
of  the  Hungarians  in  the  years  1848-9,  held  ent 
a  saving -hand,  crushed  the  Magyars,  and  libe- 
rated Austria  from  the  attacks  of  an  indignaat  ■ 
ill-used  nation.  This  was  a  service  not  soon  to 
be  forgotten.  Considering  that  Austria  was 
sufficiently  ready  in  former  years  to  share  iriCfa 
Russia  in  the  spoliation  of  Poland,  and  that  ihs 
policy  of  her  court  had  undergone  very  UtOf^ 
change,  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  tha^  is 
1853,  she  would   have  deemed  a   partition  rf 
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Tufkoy  ao  very  glaring  act  of  ivickedoe*s,  if 
hereby  shti  could  have  ol^Uiued  somo  of  the 
(Voiilkr  province?**  n»  lier  jKiHioii,  Tho  Borvians 
had  ample  moans  of  knowing  tkc  ycarninga  of 
Aiutria  in  this  particular,  As  to  any  aggrtjssivo 
m<i%*cmijnbi  of  Etissia  in  the  north  or  east,  Austria 
cared  little  conct^ruLug  them^ — thoy  would  affect 
Ker  uui  Ai>ai1  from,  or  beyond^  any  readiuesa 
tr>  fulfil  engagements  proviouisly  entered  upon, 
Hiureforu^  An^tria  had  httle  cans**  or  wish  to 
qiiarrd  with  Knssia,  I)rij*dge  the  8nlina  mouth 
of  ih<5  l>anube_,  and  k^p  Ruaslan  hands  ofT  the 
'  Illyi'iaTi  triangle*  Ibrming  the  Diirth-west  corner 
of  Turkey^  and  tliti  kaiser  wns  ready  enough  to 
rtjmain  at  amity  with  the  c/ar. 

O lancing;  farther  northward,  ai>d  viewing  the 
posit^>n  of  Prussia  a^  aftected  towards  the  Turkish 
rjuestion^  it  becomes  evidcsnt  tlnit  t!io  southern 
intert'3ts  were  less  and  I^s  in  the  aBcendant.  If 
Pni*i8la  had  signed  any  treaties  or  convent iona, 
hind  lug  h<ei'  m  a  guarantee  to  assist  in  tho  pr^^ser^ 
vat  ion  of  Turkish  independence,  such  engagements 
she  muBt  of  ooui^c}  respect;  but  her  own  it*liisli 
mtJt>.T€^U  were  little  alTected  hy  the  mere  mode  in 
which  )>roiinces  on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Soa 
were  apprxipriated.  Not  so  in  the  region  of  the 
Vifttiila,  however;  Russia  there  met  her  face  to 
fa<if^,  and  any  advance  of  Russian  in  tin  once 
wertward  would  have  been  perilous.  Narrowly 
c<mnidtirfcd^  therefore,  Pniasia  noigbt  be  willing  to 
disregard  llusaian  en€ri>achment3  on  the  »outh^ 
provided  none  such  were  made  in  a  direction 
dangercmsly  proxiiBat4i  to  Berlin.  Moreover,  there 
wiirt!  faniUy  reajons  for  the  maintenance  of 
amieable  relntlons  between  the  tw^o  countries: 
tho  king's  sifter  was  the  cstafa  wife;  and  that 
royal  larly,  fcspeeteij  in  both  eountritia,  waa 
tuitrumentiii  in  Mtnoothtng  down  any  causes  of 
iut«;rnatiomd  iri'jtatiQn  thitt  might  occasionally 
arise, 

Still  ftirther  north,  the  singular  group  of  inlands 
mid  penijiiulas  con^^titutiTig  the  kingdom  of 
Den rn ark  was  le^s  than  any  of  the  nations  liitherto 
namotl  tntcrestcd  in  the  aflai^i*8  of  the  Turkish 
Empii*e,  Wliat  had  Denmark  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
1«  wnsh  or  to  de;Tecate,  eoni^^erniug  the  ownership 
of  provinces  washed  by  the  Blaek  Seaj  or  eoncem- 
ing  the  *  Holy  Plaeei?'  at  Jerusalem  or  elsewhere? 
So  lang  as  fihe  held  the  keys  of  the  Baltic,  by 
rufuju^  '>vrr  tho  only  channels  through  which 
1*1 1 1  '  uttT  or  leave  that  sea,  she  obtained 

nn  le  revenue  under  tho   name   of   the 

Sounrl  i/ncs;  and  so  long  as  RnFy^ia  shart^d  the 
wUhngneas  of  other  niuritime  states  to  pay  those 
diiea,  Denmark  wa^  quite  willing  t/j  remain  on 
1^rm«  of  amity  with  her,  especially  as,  being  a 
trading  people,  the  Panes  pursued  a  profiUtble 
trade  with  the  Itussian  ^lorts  on  the  Baltie  and 
White  Seas.  Jlureover,  tho  stnjggle  between 
Denmark  and  the  liuelile^  of  Schlesvig  and  Hoktein, 
a  fijw  years  earlier,  had  ended  in  an  ajrangement 
whidi  guve  Hws!iia  a  ctirtain  choice  or  power  in 
regulating  the  futm-e   auccession   to  the  Danish 


throne ;  and  the  king,  at  the  time  when  the 
Turkish  war  broke  out*  had  little  inducement  to 
oHend  the  powertkl  e/ar  by  takiiig  up  arms 
against  him  in  a  quariiil  eoncerning  the  far- 
distant  Ottoman  territories* 

Another  northern  state,  Sweden,  had  its  own 
cauHC  for  disquietude,  but  not  on  account  of 
Turkish  t^ym  pat  hies.  She  looked  back  to  the  day 
when  her  north-eastern  frontier  extended  nearly 
to  the  White  Sea,  and  when  Finland  was  hei's^ 
with  all  it««  fringe-work  of  ports  and  lihintiis ;  and 
she  had  her  own  reai?ion»  for  suspecting  that  tlie 
same  power  which  had  enriched  itself  at  her 
expense  had  un  ey<?  upon  further  acquisitions,  not 
only  along  the  nortlicrn  coast  of  Norway,  but  in 
the  vicinity  even  of  8ti:M:kholm  itself,  Sweden 
had  ample  reasons  to  yearn  for  a  termination  of 
the  aggre««ive  tendencies  of  Russia ;  but  still, 
viewing  the  oslenfeible  causes  of  the  Turkish  war — 
seeing  that  tho  northern  encroachments  of  Russia 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  several  <leela ratio na  of 
war — and  iseeing,  moreover,  that  Sweden  had  not 
l>cen  a  subici'ibing  party  to  the  various  treaties 
between  Turkey  and  the  otiier  powers*— there  was 
no  obvious  reason  why  she  should  exasperate  a 
haughty  neighbour  by  taking  an  active  part  in  a 
coalition  against  him. 

Of  the  other  nations  of  Eur<*pe,  little  ne^d  be 
Eaid  in  relation  to  the  matter  now  under  discussion « 
Holland  and  Belgium  were  too  small  to  take  a 
pTonrtiuont  place  in  warhkc  mancpuvres  against 
Russia  ;  the  czar  had  not  oftended  them,  and  was 
not  likelyj  from  geographical  position,  to  make 
encroachmenta  on  their  small  dominions;  they 
cared  little  for  Turkey;  they  had  nothing  to 
^in  or  to  lose  by  any  probable  contest  eitlier  In 
the  Blaek  Sea  or  the  Baltic;  and  were  only  too 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  remain  neutral,  carrying 
on  lucrative  commerce  and  manufactures  while 
others  were  Bghting.  Of  Genn any,  it  was  difficult 
to  see  how  any  other  detormiuatiou  could  he 
arrived  at,  other  than  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
two  most  powerfiil  members  of  the  confc*leration, 
might  approve.  The  Germans  sing  and  dream  of 
Fatherland  and  of  freedom ;  hut  thij  Fatherland 
ii  severed  Into  ao  many  petty  frafments,  that  the 
Ktateg  find  it  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
combine  for  any  great  or  usefhl  purpose  ;  while, 
33  to  Ireedom,  the  petty  sovereigns  of  these  states 
have  shewn  »  tendency  to  imitate  on  a  humble 
scale  the  grand  de»])Oti(im  of  (he  c/ai\  rnther  than 
the  const  i  tut  ion  a1  usftges  of  those  countries  which 
have  parliaments^  nnd  ministers  responsible  to  the 
people  as  well  as  io  the  rulers.  United  Oennany 
would  lie  equal  to  great  achievements  ;  but 
Germany,  split  up  into  nearly  forty  separate  states, 
euch  with  its  little  sovereign  pnnce  and  courtly 
MatfBrerij,  can  develoiJ  little  of  ita  power  ;  and 
hen 00  it  arose,  in  the  various  diplomatic  contro- 
vei^ics  connected  with  the  Russo-Ttirkbh  war, 
that  German  opinion  was  liltle  studied,  except  in 
BO  far  m  CTCprcestHl  through  Prussia  and  Ankrja> 
Of  Bwitterland^  that  small  homo  of  rt  publican 
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mountaineers,  it  is  needless  to  speak,  in  relation 
to  any  immediate  or  actively  expressed  interest 
in  Turkish  affairs.  Of  Italy,  alas!  it  is  almost 
equally  unnecessary  to  treat ;  for,  fallen  from 
its  former  greatness,  and  trodden  down  by  mis- 
government,  it  has  in  recent  years  scarcely  been 
mentioned  as  a  participator  in  the  international 
politics  of  Europe;  it  has  been  treated  as  a 
'geographical  expression,'  not  as  a  nation.  The 
one  splendid  exception,  to  be  noticed  in  connection 
with  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  war, 
docs  but  offer,  by  a  striking  contrast,  the  more 
evident  proof  of  the  rule — ^that  the  Italian  nation 
slumbers.  Of  Spain  and  Portugal  it  may  bo 
said  that  such  states  were  not  likely  to  embroil 
themselves  with  quarrels  in  the  east  of  Europe ; 
Russians  were  nearly  as  unlikely  as  Turks  to  adopt 
measures  injurious  to  the  Iberian  peninsula ;  and 
having — Spain  especially — a  sufficient  amount  of 
domestic  discord  within  themselves,  they  were  not 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  display  a  knight-errantry 
in  defending  the  OsmanU  from  the  Muscovite. 

Considered,  then,  in  relation  to  this  complexity 
of  interests,  it  will  not  appear  strange  that  the 
Russo-Turkish  war  presented  itself  in  different 
aspects  to  the  several  European  states.  The  English 
ministers  felt  all  the  difficulty  of  their  position, 
arising  from  this  cause.  In  inviting  the  co-opera- 
tion of  other  governments,  they  were  enforced  to 
take  into  account  immerous  divergent  tendencies, 
and  to  seek  for  some  common  ground  applicable 
aUke  to  all.  But  in  doing  so,  it  was  inevitable  that 
the  ministers  would  raise  expectations  not  likely 
to  be  fulfilled.  Certain  set-phrases  had  become 
famihar  in  parliament  and  throughout  the  country ; 
men  talked  and  wrote  of  aggression,  tyranny, 
despotism,  serfdom,  spoliation ;  of  liberty,  freedom, 
constitutional  government,  rights  of  conscience ; 
they  began  to  identify  Russia  with  the  former  and 
England  with  the  latter;  and  the  Russian  war 
speedily  became  regarded,  not  merely  as  a  defence 
of  Turkey,  but  as  a  manifestation  of  England's 
readiness  to  support  freedom  against  tyranny, 
liberty  against  despotism.  Even  the  cabinet 
ministers  themselves,  warming  under  the  influ- 
ence of  parliamentary  excitement,  frequently 
threw  their  eloquence  into  this  form,  and  em- 
ploye<l  high-sounding  phrases  which  at  a  later 
day  they  would  willingly  have  withdrawn. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  state  of  feeling,  the 
commiseratoi's  of  *  depressed  nationalities*  steadily 
urged  upon  the  government  the  necessity,  the 
sword  having  been  drawn,  of  not  sheathing  it 
until  those  nationalities  had  been  relieved  from 
the  burdens  pressing  upon  them.  The  two  modes 
of  viewing  the  subject  were  sufficiently  well  stated, 
while  the  war  was  in  progress,  in  the  following 
words  :— *  The  struggle  in  which  we  are  engaged 
may  be,  and  is,  regarded  in  two  lights — as  a  war 
of  statesmen  or  as  a  war  of  patriots— as  a  war 
against  the  local  aggressions  of  one  despot,  or  as 
a  war  in  defence  of  freedom  and  civilisation  in 
the  aggregate — as  a  war  for  the  maintenance,  or 


as  a  war  for  the  amendment,  of  the  status  ^vo. 
Viewed  in  the  one  light,  it  is  full  of  immoralitiei : 
viewed  in  the  other,  it  is  full  of  difiknlties 
and  dangers :  considered  from  any  point  of  Tiew^ 
it  is  replete  with  anomalies  and  perplexities 
innumerable ;  considered  in  a  confusion  of  lights, 
and  from  ever-shifting  points  of  view,  its  oondnct 
cannot  be  otherwise  thim  chaotic,  and  its  resulting 
consequences,  if  not  its  ultimate  success,  must  be 
greatly  jeopardised.  Our  ideas  upon  the  sabject 
need  much  clearing  and  collatiug.  So  long  as  Uie 
people  and  the  government  have  different  notiina 
on  the  matter,  and  different  objects  in  their  ey^ 
so  long  will  the  vigour  which  results  fh>m  perfect 
harmony  of  purpose  be  unattainable  ;  golden 
opportunities  will  be  lost ;  valuable  alliances  will 
be  forfeited  or  foregone ;  and  imperfect  nmler- 
standing  or  discreditable  aims  will  first  imperil 
victory,  and  then  impair  and  mutilate  its  fruits.'  * 

These  words,  written  after  the  war  had  consider- 
ably advanced,  do  not  the  less  correctly  represent 
the  complexity  inevitable  fh>m  the  outset :  a 
complexity  embodied  in  the  question — ^whether 
England  engaged  in  war  only  to  defend  Turkey 
from  Russia  ?  The  reviewer  obviously  takes  the 
popular  side,  the  side  of  the  nationalities  as  against 
desiH>ts  in  general ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
tliat  this  feeling  or  tendency,  extensively  enter- 
tained in  England,  conduced  very  largely  towards 
the  warmth  and  earnestness  with  which  the  war 
was  encouraged  in  1854.  It  may  not  be  difficult 
to  shew  in  a  few  words  the  nature  and  scope 
of  this  sympathy  for  the  *  nationahties' — by  whidi 
was  usually  meant  the  Polish,  Hungarian,  and 
Italian  nations,  but  with  an  extension  generally 
to  all  'peoples*  or  nations  oppressed  by  despotic 
rulers. 

Russia,  considered  as  a  unity,  or  system,  had 
for  many  years  been  the  very  incarnation  of 
encroaching  and  conquering  absolutism,  the 
mainstay  of  tyraimy  and  arbitrary  power 
throughout  the  continent;  dissuading  the  petty 
Gennan  princes  from  any  concessions  to  their 
subjects ;  aiding  to  place  the  partially  emancipated 
Hungarian  nation  again  under  the  yoke  of  the 
House  of  Ha[)sburg ;  conquering  and  partitioning 
Poland ;  seizing  Bessarabia,  Transcaucasia^  and 
the  Crimea  fVom  Turkey,  and  Finland  from 
Sweden  ;  binding  Prussia  in  the  shackles  of  family 
selfishness;  and  obtaining  a  hold,  the  beginning 
of  a  grasp,  over  the  future  destinies  of  Denmark 
Such  being  the  case,  then,  was  it  right  thst 
England  should  shed  her  blood  and  expend  her 
treasure  in  the  maintenance  of  such  a  stains  qtio  f 
Was  it  respondent  to  tlie  wishes  of  the  nation  that 
all  our  strength  should  be  brought  into  action 
simply  to  prevent  Russia  from  seizing  another  slice 
of  Turkey,  and  that  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  readjust  tlio  map  of  Europe  by  releasmg 
fi^eedom  from  the  iron  heel  of  despotism  t  Snc^ 
were  the  inquiries  made  soon  after  the  war  broke 
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Bt ;  ami  tij  thefie  inquiries  tUo  [Kjpular  party 
fepliixl  hj  rtii  imligTJrtiit  tiepfatirc*  The  sympathiser 
"^hh  national  liberty  'ditl  jiot  curn  nmch  for 
Turkey  iteclf.  They  gave  little  heed  tu  prgtoeols 
auti  pT<K:laniatiom,  In  their  eyes,  a  war  ngaiust 
Russia  W!i-<,  ipjfo  fufit\  aiul  wliutcrcr  were  its 
pretijxt  t>r  its  form*  a  war  it  gainst  the  mightiest 
ami  mofit  pcrsifit^^iit  foo  i>f  r»rugress,  of  justice,  of 
hl»erty»  and  of  [*pace — a  war,  tlienifore,  in  behalf 
c^f  those  great  tntercsis  of  Imuianity.  They  listened 
to  no  istt;e  distinction*;  they  turned  a  deaf  ear 
h*  tlic  formal  nud  flecorous  languax'e  of  official 
nnei^  ;  tlicir  liatjve  inatiucts  told  the  in  that 
intggle  >vuuld  hecomc,  if  it  was  not  at  the 
(luUut,  one  for  grand  and  worthy  aims — they 
rcsulvod  that  it  should  Income  so — ^they  were 
Fnti&tled  that  timid  and  lukewann  ministet^  cotilrj 
not  prevent  its  becotniitg  so.  They  reganled  it, 
therefore,  in  the  light  t*f  a  Bacrcd  cause,  and  threw 
tiicir  whole  heart  into  its  strife/ 

Ncvertbela^^i  a  steatly  considemtion  of  the 
cxiittin^  ]>ulitici  of  Europe  ^hewc;cl,  to  tbe  minds 
of   other;*,    how    over w helm ingly    difficult — nay, 

[>w  t>nietically  impossible — would  have  l^een  any 
ognition  by  England  of  tbe  pnncipic  of  the 
lationaiities^  any  wagieg  of  a  war  for  European 
frtiixlomj  arisiiig  stniply  out  of  the  quarrel  hetwxen 
Turkey  and  Russia. 

In   tho  first  phiee^  how  could  France  at  that 
lime  aOy  herself  with  England  for  guch  objects*  ? 
J  Tho  strong-wilkHl  man,  whose  self-eleratioii  from 

ince  Louis  Napoleon  to  Ernperor  Napoleon  111. 

1  been  so  recent,  might  have  hatl  a  lieart  to  wisli^ 
titl  wisdom  tn  foresee,  the  arran^^ements  most  con- 
dueive  U^  the  honour  ajad  prosperity  of  the  Frcueh 
nation  :  he  might  or  might  not :  opinions  would 
of  e*>uj*^e  differ  on  this  point ;  but  tliere  c<iuld  be 
no  differcticc  of  oj^inion  that  he  had  Income 
virtually  a  de^pot-^sending  into  exile  those  who 
Inwi  reni^ited  bin  assumption  of  power,  depriving 
the  legislative  chambers  of  the  greater  part  of 
llieir  legislative  freedom,  placing  the  whole  press 
ef  the  c^jiintry  under  rigid  cenisorsliip,  imposing 
6Uch  shackles  on  sci  en  title  and  literary  men  as 
Co  diive  them  almost  into  isileuce^  and  bringiDg 
about  Huch  a  peculiar  state  of  public  affairs  that 
tlie  name*  of  really  distijiguislied  living  Frenchmen 
wore  seldom  heard,  How^  could  sucli  a  nionartli 
be  rcaaouahJ}'  expected  to  join  England  in  a 
generous  crusiule  for  the  liberty  of  nations — a  war 
of  peoples  against  deft|)Ots  {  He  might  be  a  faithfiil 
ally  in  nn  endeavour  to  liberate  Turkey  from  the 
ikrbeme!*  of  ]ilt  powerful  neighbour ;  but  be  could 
iiot  con«isstently  talk,  and  writCj  and  light  for 
liberty  antl  frecdoni  genei'ally. 

In  I  he  Kceoiid  place,  Austria  was  still  le»s  likely 
than  France  to  aid  in  the  realisation  of  the  hopes 
(»f  lho*iC  who  yeariK'tl  for  liberal  institutions  and 
|Hi(iu]ur  elevation,  Tlic  allies  of  Turkey  sought 
aMHidnoualy  to  obtain  the  servicer  of  Austria  in 
"tg  Ibc  aggrewlve  movements  of  Rui«ia  ^ 
L  tilt*  arguments  had  extended  beyond  the 
fairictt^t  1  nil  its  of  tlie  subject^  Austria  would  sus- 


piciously have  held  aloof.  Fc»r  how  wan  it  posaiblu 
for  that  power  to  recognise  the  nationalities,  and 
negotiate  or  fight  for  eidightencti  frecdon),  tvithout 
previously  undoing  all  lier  own  handiwork  ?  Her 
mode  of  govemiug  Austrian  Poland,  Austrian 
Italy,  and  Hungary,  was  a  perpetual  protest 
against  liberty  of  Bpeech  and  of  aeiion.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  Englisli  nation  has  not 
entertained  a  more  intense  dislike  to  the  interna! 
government  of  the  Austrian  donitnions  than  to 
tliat  even  of  Russia  itself;  the  reveries  of  Polish, 
Hungarian,  and  Italian  republicans  may,  perhaps,' 
have  gone  beyond  the  sympathies  of  Englishmen 
ae^uiitomed  to  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  but  those 
aympatlnes  have  certainly  not,  in  recent  years^ 
been  shewn  towards  a  D>urt  in  ivhich  generosity 
of  sentiment  seems  to  be  almost  wliolly  wanting. 
There  m  a  certain  gi-antleur  in  the  despotism  of 
Russia :  nothing  grand  can  be  encountered  In  tUat 
of  the  neigbbouring  state*  Setting  as^ide  the  general 
tenor  of  EngUsli  feelings  however,  it  would  have 
been  obviously  impossible  for  the  court  of  Vienna 
to  listen  to  any  invitations  from  England,  if  those 
invitations  involved  any  reopening  of  the  rjuestion 
of  the  nationalities,  any  large  use  of  tho  words 
freedom,  liberty,  and  independence-  Mon'over, 
there  was  a  suspicion  abroa*]  that,  if  Austna  tln-cw 
herself  too  readily  into  the  arms  of  tke  We^^tcrn 
Powers,  Russia  would  not  have  scrupled  to  raise 
Hungary  arjd  Italy  against  her,  by  some  of  those 
intrigues  and  machinations  so  familiar  to  tlie 
court  of  Bt  Petersburg ;  and  then  it  might 
perchance  have  happcncfl  that  England  would  he 
fighting  with  Austria  against  the  *  nationalities,* 
a  contingency  utterly  oj^fwjictl  to  the  general  tfsne 
of  feeUng  in  the  country.  Any  hope  of  obtaining 
the  alliance  of  Austria  witli  England  and  France, 
therefore,  in  defendiuf?  Turkey  against  Russia, 
rested  on  a  careful  abatlnence  from  all  argumcTits 
calculated  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  that  power 
on  tlie  dreaded  subject  of  popular  freedom. 

In  the  third  place,  Turkey  herself  was  not 
placed  in  so  enviable  a  position  that  Englishmen 
would  like  to  devote  lives  and  fortunes  in  a  war 
moi'ely  to  support  her  as  she  was  heforct  to 
maintain  the  statiis  quo  without  change.  Liber;d  as 
AbdubMedjid  may  have  been  in  comparison  wifh 
carher  sultana,  he  could  not  suddenly  bring  order 
and  justice  into  an  empire  distinguished  by  tho 
grossest  anomalies  and  inequalities,  Five-sixthn 
of  iJie  inhabitants  were  ChriHtians ;  and  tlie 
staim  quo  was  a  slate  in  which  these  Cliristians 
were  ikbatTcd  from  numerous  privileges  held  by 
Mohammedans.  It  w^ould  have  seemed  strange 
if  Christian  England  had  aided  Jlohaminwlan 
Turkey  against  Christian  RuHi*i«,  without  making 
some  ellt*rt  to  lighten  the  bandn  whitJi  Ijound  ihe 
lfJ,00(.K(XHt  or  12,(H>0,»X>0  of  Christians  under  the 
sultan's  rule ;  and  yet  such  a  reform  could  scarcely 
be  reganlLHl  a.s  among  the  idijects  of  the  war  ; 
for,  allliough  there  were  Ciiristianh  of  tlie  Grc*k 
Church  uf  Russia,  and  Christians  of  the  Romish 
Church  of  Austria,  there  were  few  or  none  of  th« 
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Protestant  Church  of  England ;  and  therefore  the 
Allies  of  Turkey  could  not  regard  this  subject  from 
the  same  point  of  view.  There  was  also  this 
diflBculty — whether,  and  to  what  extent,  the  Allies 
had  an  international  right  of  interference  in  the 
internal  government  of  the  Ottoman  states;  no 
treaties  gave  this  right,  except  in  an  indirect  way 
and  to  a  plight  d^n^ee.  If  such  a  right  were 
conceded,  there  was  abundant  room  for  the  admis- 
sion of  argument  concerning  nationalities:  the 
Moldavians,  the  Wallachians,  the  Bulgarians,  the 
"Servians,  the  Bosnians,  the  Croatians,  the  Monte- 
negrins, the  Albanians — all  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  distinct  nations,  having  their  recollections 
or  traditions  of  a  former  state  of  independence, 
and  viewing  with  dislike  many  of  the  laws  in 
the  internal  government  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
But  any  consideration  of  these  national  rights  or 
aspirations  was  a  subject  quite  large  enough  in 
itself,  without  being  entangled  in  the  European 
struggle  agauist  Russia. 

Those  who  wished,  at  the  time  when  England 
formally  announced  her  participation  in  the  war, 
to  make  that  movement  ancillary  to  the  progress 
and  liberty  of  nations,  condemned  the  intention, 
announced  by  the  ministers,  of  maintaining  the 
existing  state  of  things  in  Turkey  and  in  Russia. 
The  status  qtM  was  believed  to  be  a  very  bad 
status  in  both  instances,  and  not  worth  fighting 
for.  *lf  the  status  quo  in  Turkey,'  said  the 
reviewer  lately  quoted,  who  well  represents  one 
particular  side  of  this  question,  '  embodied  much 
that  no  philanthropist  would  wish,  and  no  states- 
man would  deem  it  possible  permanently  to 
uphold,  much  that  neither  could  nor  ought  to 
endure ;  if  the  spirit  of  progress  forbade  the 
indefinite  prolongation  of  a  despotism  which, 
however  occasionally  mild  and  invariably  lax, 
has  got  the  inherent  character  of  stagnation  and 
rigidity  which  belongs  to  a  theocracy ;  if,  in  the 
advance  of  civilisation,  the  subject  races  of  Turkey 
must  inevitably  become  too  powerful  and  too 
restless  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  a  small,  a 
foreign,  and  an  incrgetic  tribe ;  if,  in  a  word,  the 
time  was  certain  to  arrive,  and  was  fast  approach- 
ing, when  the  supremacy  of  the  Porte  over  the 
heterogeneous  elements  subject  to  its  sway,  and 
the  consequent  unity  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  could  no  longer  be  maintained  without 
trampling  upon  indefeasible  rights,  and  lending 
our  aid  to  crush  or  to  depress  natural  and  noble 
aspirations — the  status  quo  in  the  Muscovite 
dominions,  on  the  other  hand,  comprised  many 
arrangements  alike  iniquitous  and  impolitic,  which 
it  was  immoral  to  sanction,  and  would  be  criminal 
actively  to  uphold,  and  which,  being  the  result  of 
recent  spoliation,  could  not  plead  even  the  poor 
excuse  of  lapse  of  time  or  long  acquiescence  in 
support  of  the  claim  of  conquest.  The  status  quo 
in  Turkey  stood  upon  the  ground  of  four  centuries 
of  duration  ;  and  the  impossibility  of  its  continu- 
ance was  a  question  more  of  to-morrow  than  of 
to-day.     The  status  quo  in  Russia  was  only  from 


twenty-five  to  seventy-five  years  old ;  was  founded 
rather  upon  robbery  than  upon  conquest;  w 
much  of  it  an  open  defiance  of  European  treaties 
and  of  publio  law ;  and  had  been  the  subject  of  a 
series  of  armed  and  diplomatic  protests  which 
entirely  barred  any  plea  of  title  arising  oat  of  long 
and  peaceable  possession.  Therefore  we  hold  that 
the  original  proclamation  of  the  Allies,  *'  that  thej 
had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  altering  the 
territorial  boundaries  of  Russia^"  was  an  error  in 
policy  and  in  principle,  and  a  fruitful  sonroe  of 
mischief  and  embarrassment.* 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked  on  tho  other  sidc^ 
would  have  been  the  chances  of  England*8  saoceo^ 
if  she  had  looked  ahead  to  these  restitutions  of 
territory  and  this  restoration  of  nationalities! 
If  such  objects  had  been  attempted,  would  it 
have  been  possible  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Austria 
or  Prussia?  Nay,  if  liberty  and  freedom  had 
been  on  the  lips  of  British  statesmen,  would  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  have  gone  with  England 
into  the  alliance?  The  subject  was  so  delicate^ 
so  surrounded  with  difficulties,  that  it  would 
have  been  morally  impossible  in  the  spring  of 
1854  to  organise  a  formidable  alliance  against 
Russia,  if,  in  addition  to  the  Russo- Turkish 
question,  the  Allies  had  taken  up  the  subject  of 
the  nationalities,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion, 
not  of  the  status  quo,  but  of  something  better. 
There  was  not  one  single  power  in  Europe  that 
would  have  joined  England  at  such  a  time  for 
such  an  object ;  the  Russo-Turkish  question  would 
have  sunk  into  insignificance  as  soon  as  those 
further  questions  became  involved ;  the  continental 
sovereigns  would  have  uneasily  regarded  the 
revival  of  questions  which  in  1848-9  had  so  con- 
vulsed their  territories.  England  could  not  have 
effected  tho  wojk  alone,  and  her  allies  would 
have  ceased  to  maintain  their  alliance,  had  the 
purpose  held  in  view  been  thus  complicated.  Four 
or  five  of  the  great  powers  were  bound,  by  treaties 
formally  signe<l,  to  interpose  between  Turkey  and 
any  hostile  attacks  perilous  to  her  existence  as 
an  independent  state ;  but  those  powers  were  not 
parties  to  any  agreement  concerning  the  rights  of 
subject  nations,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  liberty  of 
speech,  constitutional  government,  public  control 
over  the  public  purse,  responsibilit)'  of  rulers,  or 
any  of  those  maxims  of  government  to  which  the 
English  nation  had  for  ages  been  attached. 

Attention  to  these  considerations  becomes  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  the  due  understanding  of  the 
diplomacy  of  Europe  from  the  date  of  the  decla- 
ration of  war  to  that  of  the  Vienna  conferenceSi 
a  period  of  about  fourteen  months.  It  might 
possibly  have  been,  that,  had  another  minister 
than  ttie  Earl  of  Aberdeen  been  in  power  when 
the  war  broke  out,  the  political  tactics  would 
have  diflfered  in  degree;  but  they  could  scarcely 
have  differed  in  principle.  The  responsibk 
ministers  were  bound,  in  appealing  to  the  natioii 
for  support  in  the  conduct  of  a  just  war,  to 
place  that  war  upon  intelligible  groonds;  tl^j 
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ware  bound  to  state  what  Imil  hcmi  (lono  by 
||ii*t]A  t/>  fl:H**?  offetjce  to  Europe,  what  check  they 
i]  -^firj  to  give  to  that  power,  auU  how 

r]  to  be  mauageil^ — to  giTo,  in  short, 

n  *>r  the  work  to  he  dune,  rind  of  their 

if  I  node  of  domg  it.     If  thej  hatl  hdd  out 

hopes  thiit  something  more  than  this  would  he 
cffipctcd — that  some  of  the  national  wrongs  inHictcd 
hy  Uie  congress  of  Vienoa  113  1815  would  he  iTtoe- 
<li»^1_  that  hn  equitable  recti ti cation  of  tho  doom  of 
1 1  vccH  would  ho  attempted — the  aunounee- 

ti4.,.-  lid  havo  met  with  a  warm  rest^nse  in 
th^  hearts  of  a  large  portion  of  the  British  nation, 
but  it  would  have  involved  a  war  of  a  different 
kind ;  lind  the  alliances  would  not  onlj  have 
required  remodelling,  but  would  have  lieen  well* 
nigh  extinguished  altogether^  for  Eugland  coidd 
not  have  obtained  the  aid  of  France,  of  Austria,  or 
of  Pru33ia  for  ssueh  objects.  In  justice  to  tliose  who 
fdt  the  harden  of  ministerial  responsibility  at  a 
difBcutt  time,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  these  facts  in 
mind;  the  Enghsh  cabinet  saw  a  way  to  diield 
Tarkoy  from  iinminent  perils  but  did  not  and 
couitt  not  »ee  a  way,  at  such  a  time,  of  combining 
with  this  object  a  iiheratiou  of  nationahtie^  Som© 
guch  ox  tension  might  offer  itself  during  the  progro^ 
of  the  wafj  hut  could  not  be  announced  as  one  of 
thu  prchnunary  grounds  of  warfaro. 


ItBQOltATlOJXB    WITH    AUSTKIA    AND 

P  R  F  S  B  I  A* 

The  negotiaHons  carried  on  during  many  months 
hy  Enjiland  and  France  with  Austria  and  Pnissia 
will  be  rendered  inteUigible  by  a  consideration  of 
the  facts  brought  forward  in  the  last  section.  The 
two  la^-Bauied  powers  would  unquestionably  have 
rejoiced  If  Ruisia  bad  abstained  from  disturbing 
til*  pexwe  of  Europe;  but^  that  peace  ruptured, 
fhty  felt— selfijihly  or  reasonably,  according  to  the 
sido  fVoTO  which  their  conduct  wa«  regarded — that 
the  war  miglit  possibly  inviOve  conBequenccs  much 
more  ftcrious  to  them  than  any  disturbance  of 
Tnrkijflh  independeucc  or  violation  of  Turkisli 
rights, 

Franeii*  Joseph,  the  youthful  emperor  of  AuSftria, 
had  a'^ccnthxl  tlio  throne  with  more  advautiigca 
than  many  uf  hia  predecessors-  II 0  had  little  to 
nnlefim,  and  his  name  wa^s  not  aseoeiated  with 
any  line  of  policy  it  would  have  been  humDiating 
for  him  to  abandon,  r'^r^lled  to  the  crown  m 
1548,  when  ?carccly  past  hia  eighteenth  year,  he 
]Xi*wc«ed  many  qualities  wbk-h  rendered  him  a 
favourite  mtb  hia  Hubjccls.  IHm  uncle,  P^erdinand 
t^  after  a  reign  of  thirteen  year!?,  abdicated  tlie 
Austrian  throne  in  December  of  that  year,  being 
mentally  unfittt^l  for  the  great  stru|fgle  carried  fm 
at  that  time  by  the  Houge  of  Hapsburg  against 
its  Hungarian  milvjectfl.  Ferdinand  having  no 
child rcn  Jiving,  the  crown  rcverti'd  by  ?«ucee»8ioti 
to  Ills  brother,  the  Archduke  Francis  Cliarle» ;  bat 
he?,  likewino,  having  no  taste   for   royalty  in  a 


troubled  period,  renounce^l  it  in  favour  of  his  mu 
Francis*  Joseph,  nephew  of  the  Emperor  FeffMnand, 
The  marriage  of  the  youthful  emperor  with  a  stiU 
more  youtliful  bride  in  1854  gave  pleasure  to  the 
ViOTinese;  and  Francis  Joseph,  l>eing  fond  of 
atidetio  exercise^  became  a  great  favourite  in  tlio 
Tyrol  and  Styria,  where — drease*l  in  the  jiiger 
costume  of  the  country^  and  joining  in  the  hunting 
and  shooting  expeditions  tUcro  customary — he 
itigratiated  himself  w^th  the  peasantry.  He  was 
not  old  enough  to  have  becomo  etitimgled  in  the 
meshes  of  Russian  intrfgue ;  and,  if  well  advised 
by  Ilia  ministerSj  there  was  a  fair  opportunity 
before  him  of  adopting  such  a  line  of  policy  as 
might  be  useful  and  honourable  to  his  country* 
The  Western  Powers,  to  this  extent,  had  better 
materials  to  work  upon  than  if  tho  emperor  Jiad 
been  a  prejudiced  old  raan^  too  much  involv€Mi  in 
obligations  to  the  czar  to  venture  on  a  bold  and 
independent  course  j  and  it  remained  to  be  seen 
how  far  the  diplomatists  of  England  and  France 
could  win  over  Austria  to  their  cause. 

Frederick  William,  of  Prussia,  was  placed  in 
different  circumstances,  both  by  hts  years  and  his 
family  ties.  Ascending  the  throne  in  1840,  at  tho 
age  of  forty-tive,  he  had  made  a  near  apppi>ach  to 
middle  life  ere  the  emperor  of  Austria  was  bom, 
and  ha<l  been  long  mixed  up  with  tlie  general 
gurrent  of  Bufopean  poUUos.  At  the  time  when 
the  war  broke  out,  his  sister  had  for  tliiTty-M>ven 
years  been  the  wife  of  Nichola?,  and  for  twenty* 
nine  yean  empress  of  All  the  Hussias :  ami  it  was 
morally  impoaaihle  that  this  tie  of  connection  with 
tho  powerful  House  of  Romanoff  could  he  without 
its  influence  on  the  pohcy  and  actions  of  Frederick 
William.  Thei-e  was  a  gcnei-nl  opinion,  i>oth  in 
Prussia  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe,  that  the 
king  was  kind  in  hca-rt,  but  vacillating  in  purpose 
— honourably  tme  to  his  enyagemonts,  but  timid 
as  to  the  adoption  of  any  decided  line  of  policy 
— willing  to  join  the  Western  Powei'?  in  a  gifod 
cause,  but  shrinking  ftom  giving  offence  to  tlie 
imperial  husband  of  his  sister — desirous  that 
Prussia  should  occupy  her  proper  place  among 
the  first-class  powers  of  Europe,  but  imwilMng 
to  involve  himself  and  his  country  in  a  war  of 
indefinite  duration.  On  these  accounts,  especially 
as  Pnissia  was  very  little  int^reftt<?d  in  Turkish 
aflkirg,  it  became  probable  that,  althotigh  mtiro 
closely  assimilated  than  Austria  to  the  eonfdi- 
tutional  government  of  England^  she  would  with 
quite  as  much  difficulty  be  brought  into  any 
formal  alliance  against  Russia.  This  was  one  of 
the  tasks  presented  to  the  diplomatists  of  England 
and  France. 

It  Mill  be  remembered*  that,  about  three 
weeks  after  the  declaration  of  war  by  Englni^d 
and  France,  a  cautiously  worded  convention  wan 
signed  by  Austria  and  Pmstia — guaranteeing 
to  each  other  the  undisturbed  poaiaswon  of  the 
German  and  non-Oermaji  dominions  of  the  two 

«  See  Cbup.  III.  p.  n^ 
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gOYcreigns,  against  any  hostile  attack  from  any 
quarter;  engaging  to  defend  in  a  similar  spirit 
the  German  confederacy  in  general ;  undertaking 
to  keep  a  part  of  their  respective  armies  on 
the  war-footing,  in  furtherance  of  these  views ; 
proposing  to  invite  all  the  German  states  to 
become  parties  to  this  convention ;  and  pledging 
themselves  that  neither  of  the  two  states, 
Austria  or  Prussia,  would,  during  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  convention,  enter  into  any  separate 
alliance  with  other  i>owers  inconsistent  therewith. 
Nothing  was  said  concerning  Russia :  nothing  to 
indicate  either  approval  or  disapproval  of  the 
course  pursued  by  the  czar — in  the  body  of  this 
convention  ;  but  an  '  additional  article,'  an  appen- 
dix to  one  of  the  clauses,  was  introduced,  in 
which  the  two  sovereigns  declare  that  *  Their 
Majesties  have  not  been  able  to  divest  themselves 
of  the  consideration  that  the  indefinite  continuance 
of  the  occupation  of  the  territories  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  by  imperial  Russian  troops,  would  endanger 
the  political,  moral,  and  material  interests  of  the 
whole  German  confederation,  as  also  of  their 
own  states,  and  the  more  so  in  i)roportion  as 
Russia  extends  her  warlike  o])erations  on  Turkish 
territory.*  The  two  sovereigns  then  express  a 
hope  and  belief  that  their  imperial  ])rother  of 
St  Petersburg  does  not  intend  to  do  aught  incon- 
sistent with  the  rights  of  nations;  but  at  the 
same  time  declare,  that  if  that  hope  and  belief 
should  not  be  borne  out  by  facts,  they  would  take 
up  arms  against  Russia — provided,  and  provided 
only,  the  czar  should  incorporate  the  Principalities 
in  his  dominions,  or  advance  with  his  army  across 
the  Balkan  towards  Adrianople  or  Constantinople. 

This  convention  formed  the  key  to  the  whole 
of  the  diplomacy  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  relative 
to  Russo-Turkish  aflairs,  for  twelve  months 
afterwards.  It  was  so  carefully  worded  that  it 
.•dlowed  either  contracting  party  abundant  room 
for  escape  from  active  participation  in  the  war, 
unless  Nicholas  proceeded  to  such  extremities  as 
tliat  wily  monarch  was  not  likely  to  indulge  in 
against  the  openly  expressed  opposition  of  the 
Western  Powers.  It  clogged  both  parties  in 
regard  to  any  independent  action,  for  it  bound 
each  to  defend  the  other ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
it  shewed  the  czar  how  much  his  neighbours  would 
permit  him  to  do  before  arming  against  him. 

The  diplomacy  of  Europe,  throughout  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  was  mainly  directed  to 
an  attempt,  by  England  and  France,  to  give 
vitality  to  the  *  additional  article '  of  this  conven- 
tion, the  only  one  possessing  value  for  the  object 
they  had  in  view.  Austria  and  Prussia,  while 
regretting  that  the  Western  Powers  had  declared 
war,  signed  a  protocol  admitting  that  the  war 
was  nevertheless  just,  and  agreeing  '  that  the 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  is 
and  remains  the  gine  quA  non  condition  of  every 
transaction  having  for  its  object  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peace  between  the  belligerent  powers;' 


at  the  same  time,  in  the  peculiar  wordinesB  and 
obscurity  of  such  documents,  they  undertook  'to 
endeavour  in  common  to  discover  the  goaranteei 
most  likely  to  attach  the  existence  of  that  empire 
to  the  general  equilibrium  of  Europe ;  as  tiiey 
also  dedare  themselves  ready  to  ddiberate  and 
to  come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the  employment 
of  tlie  means  calculated  to  accomplish  the  obfect 
of  their  agreement.'  Nearly  couicident  in  date 
with  this  convention  between  Austria  and  Pnusia, 
was  a  protocol  between  all  the  four  power*— 
l^ledging  England,  France,  Austria,  and  PruBna 
to  hold  steadily  in  view  the  maintenance  of  the 
integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  to  provide,  hj 
every  means  compatible  with  the  sultan's  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty,  for  the  civil  and 
religious  liberties  of  the  Christian  sabjects  of 
the  Porte ;  and  to  refuse  any  arrangement  with 
Russia  inconsistent  with  these  objects. 

Austria  and  Prussia  formally  commnuicated  to 
Russia  the  results  of  these  agreements,  and  repeated 
a  demand  or  request  that  the  czar  would,  by  with- 
drawing his  troops  from  the  Principalities^  put  an 
end  to  the  embarrassments.  These  applications 
were  met  by  a  haughty  i*eser>'e  on  the  part  of  the 
court  of  8t  Petcrsbuig;  and  for  a  considerable 
time  Russia  neither  i*eplicd  to  the  demands  nor 
withdrew  her  troops.  This  course  of  action  gave 
uneasiness  to  Austria,  who— if  the  Princi])alitiei 
were  to  be  taken  away  from  Turkey — woi]Jd  infi- 
nitely rather  possess  them  herself  than  see  them 
transferred  to  the  czar*s  keeping.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Austrian  diplomatists,  entirely 
without  the  knowledge  of  England  and  France, 
succeeded  in  drawing  Turkey  into  a  separate 
treaty,  called  the  Treaty  of  Boyadji-Keuy,  frwn 
the  name  of  the  place  at  which  it  was  signed,  on 
the  14th  of  June  1854;  Count  Bruck  and  Reschid 
Pacha  being  the  negotiators.  This  treaty  has  been 
before  given,  so  far  as  regards  its  principal  danses 
or  articles.*  How  it  affected  the  strategy  of  the 
Russian  generals,  was  shewn  in  the  narrative 
of  the  Danubian  cam]>aign.  That  the  czar  felt 
mortified  and  angry  at  the  signature  of  such  a 
treaty  soon  became  manifest.  On  the  29th  of 
July,  Count  Ncssclrode  replied  to  Austria  and 
Prussia — especially  the  former,  who  had  enei;ge- 
tically  urged  the  evacuation  of  the  Principalities. 
In  the  course  of  his  ai-gument,  the  count  said: 
^If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Austrian  government, 
the  prolonged  occupation  of  the  Principalities  was 
the  motive  of  the  war,  it  ought  to  be  a  consequence 
that  when  the  occupation  ceased  the  war  would 
cease  from  that  fact  itself,  seeing  that  hostilities 
would  be  suspended.  Is  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  in 
a  position  to  give  us  the  assurance  of  it?'  After 
asserting  that  the  Danubian  regions  were,  for 
Russia,  a  very  important  military  position  so  long 
as  the  war  might  last,  he  added :  '  It  is  therefbre 
quite  evident  that  before  voluntarily  giving  up,  in 
deference  to  Austria,  the  only  |>oint  where^  hf 

•  See  Ch«p.  II.  p.  61. 
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B-  lie  ofleuHVt*j  we  slioiiM  have  any  c'bance 

vi  '_'  in  Dur  fjivour  the  buhiiico  against  us, 

\.  ;U  lea^t,  to  lio  iiiJide  atujuftiukd  with 

lb  ioK  which  Austria  has  to  uflTcr  us,^     He 

eiukU    by    (lemaniUtjg    *m    exposition    of    sudi 

•  tninrantfes  of  safety '  as  Austria  euuld  tjfter.     To 

Hi,  wliu  had  made  i\  much  m*>re  timid  appeal^ 

"   Nt*35ch'iMlc  rej>hcd   nioi'c  hriciy,  evidently 

tindtT  A  conviction  that  there  was   not  inucb  lo 

f'MT   in   Ihnr  ^Liarter.    Count.  Dnol  rcpht^L  to  this 

ting   that   linsaia   should  demand 

1  -  _ ,       i    safety '   hv   und  oln  g    that  wh  ich 

onght  to  have   been  done»   but  i»roiniaiiig 

v*  i^...i  the  influencij  of  Austria  with  the  Western 

PiDwersto  obtain  a.s  easy  and  honourable  eonditioiia 

''-  i>"-  -  :  as  possible^  ill  the  event  of  the  ctAV^s 

vmttag  the  Frinei]mhtit,«. 

j  Minirj  ihe  remainder  of  the  ye^r,  the  exertions 

uf  the  Wcf*tt>ni  diploTnatist^  wem  dii'eeted,  not  so 

\  '      'ling  the  aid  of  Austria^  as  to  snpport 

vonr  to  obtain  the  aid  of  Prussia. 

Wliutevcr    (tit'    crar    announced    (is    hi»    positive 

ieit^ntio!!,    Freilerick   AVilham»  or    hia    ndnister 

]^f  -    cither  meekly  o^etitcd  to,  or  opposed 

u d  with  misgiving:  as  a  t^onsequenee,  it 

ik'n^  luiiiid  impossible  lo  eugixge  PruEHiii  in  any 
il44liiiti}  and  i><jld  course  of  (H>licy;  aud^  as  a 
flirlher  conseqnenee,  England  and  France  coni- 
nictated  frerjiit'iitlj  and  severely  on  the  conduct  of 
that  tstiitt'.  On  the  lUth  of  June,  daring  a  debate 
In  the  Ilonse  of  Peers,  Lord  Lyndhni'st,  altliough 
in  the  eighty-third  year  of  liis  mQ,  umuIq  a  speech 
Ml  of  tire  and  bii]liaiR%  asitoniHhing  the  Jlotise 
by  tJie  forc#  of  his  reii^oning,  the  richness  of  his  \ 
Uiifiniage^  and  the  earnest  warmth  of  his  in  dig-  '' 
Tilt  it  in  ngainsl  liu^^ta.  During  his  speech,  he 
verted  to  a  series  of  remarkable  doeuraents  in 
lich,  twenty-seven  years  earlier,  Count  Pe^££o  di 
rgo  and  other  Kussian  diplomatists  had  replieil 
to  a  query  from  the  c^ar,  their  master — What 
ir^  would  the  Eurcipean  eourts  pursue  if  Russia 
TO  to  enter  the  Pritieipalities  with  a  view  to 
ce  T\irkey1  Lord  Lynd hurst  pointed  out 
the  striking  evidt^uces  of  crafty  intrigue  in  t!ic 
:irc£tiotis  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  analogy 
ween  the  two  &ork*8  of  events  twenty  •scvrii 
aparl^.  After  urging  Btrongly  the  duty  of 
i.i  tu  take  part  with  the  Western  Powei^  in 
c  war,  he  said:  *  He  Tore  1  go  further^  I  must  lefer 
Pnis>iiiL  I  quite  forgot  Prussia.  I  do  not  wish 
rearl  all  tJie  remarks  of  Count  Poxzo  di  Borgo 
th  re«peet  lo  Prussia:  they  iniglit  weaken  some 
•y  tendtT  fi'ieriflship*  at  the  present  moment, 
haji  been  siiid.  1  know  iJot  with  what  truth, 
t  a  change  hau^  taken  place  in  the  poUcy  of 
118^1  a.  I  caij  itiiwure  your  lordships,  however, 
that  the  eubc.sirm  between  Russia  and  Prussria  is 
.  f  T*jiig  iitnnding.  Count  Fotio  di  Borgo  Kiid : 
;^  leH»  jcalous»  and  conaequently  more 
I  tial,  Prussia  baa  constantly  shewn  by  her 
opinions  that  fehe  has  a  jtisL  idea  c»f  tfie  nature 
and  (jnportance  of  the  affairs  of  the  EJist ;  aiid 
if  tbo  ccmtt  of  Vienna  had  shared  her  views  and 


her  g«od  intentions,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  plans  of  the  imperial  cabinet  would 
have  been  accomplished  I "  1  may  say  this  very 
momentj  that  if  the  caljinet  of  Vienna  had  shared 
*'  the  vicwss  and  good  intentions  of  Pntsaia/'  tho 
objects  of  Russia  might  have  been  accompliiihed,' 

The  Kui-opeau  (|uestion  as^nmed  this  foi'm : 
Austria  demande<l  that  Ru*isia  f^hould  evacuate 
the  Principalities? ;  Russia  demande^l  that,  previous 
to  sneh  an  evacuation,  a  conference  or  meeting 
fihould  l*e  held,  to  determine  what  *  guarantee' 
she  should  receive  in  ai^knowledgment  for  such 
an  abandonment  of  her  plans  ;  Prussia  sided  with 
Russia  in  this  view  ;  Austria  insisted  that  tlie 
evacuation  should  precede  any  convention ;  while 
the  Western  Powei*s  not  only  demanded  t\A  muoh 
as  Austria,  but  pointed  out  that  the  cvaeuaiion 
of  the  Principalities  would  not  in  itself  sufhce 
to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  without  further 
concesjnon  by  the  c/ar.  On  the  8th  of  August,  tho 
repre~seutati\  cs  of  England,  France,  and  Austria, 
at  Vienna,  signer!  a  note  declaratory  of  tho 
opinions  of  tho^^e  three  po^ver3  eonccming  the 
minimum  of  conditions  that  w^ould  render  peace 
possible  L  a  declaration  far  too  anti-Russian  to 
meet  with  rcaily  support  from  i*rn&sia,  Tbe  note 
deelared  tiiat  the  three  powers  agt^ee*!  in  o|>itiion  i 

*  'Hrnt  tlie  relation g  of  the  Sublime  Porte  with  the 
Imperiat  Court  of  Russia  cannot  be  re*e9tabiii»bed  on 
solid  and  durable  bases : 

h  If  I  tie  Protectormte  hitliftto  exercised  by  tha 
Impcnal  Court  of  Russia  over  the  Principtvlitjea  of 
Wnllrtebia,  Moldavia^  aod  Servi.i,  be  not  discoutiQued 
for  tho  future;  mul  U  the  privilegea  accorded  by  the 
SuUflua  to  thoae  proviaeei,  dependent  en  their  Erapirp, 
be  not  placed  under  the  coUiHitive  guiirjiniee  of  the 
rower*,  in  virtue  of  an  arraogemcnt  Iq  be  coueluded 
with  tbe  Sublime  Porte,  and  the  stipiilations  of  which 
ithould  lit  tbe  fiame  time  regulate  all  questiona  of 
iJelaib 

*J.  If  the  navigfition  of  the  Danube  at  iti  niouthi  be 
not  frec]d  from  all  obstncJe,  and  nrnde  subject  to  the 
ftppUcatioo  of  the  priijeiples  eatabllfihed  bj  the  Actt  of 
the  Congress  of  Vienna* 

"  3=  If  the  Treaty  of  the  13lh  July  1641  be  not 
reviicd  in  cetieert  by  all  the  Hi^h  Cent  meting  PAfttcs 
in  the  interest  of  the  bnlanee  of  |>ower  in  Europe. 

4.  If  RusstM  r1o  not  cease  to  claim  llie  right  of 
ejcercyising  au  ollicial  Protectorate  over  the  subjects 
of  the  Suhliiue  Porte,  to  whatever  rite  tht?y  ni^y 
belong,  and  if  France,  Austria,  Great  Britain,  Pm^jsia, 
and  Russia  do  not  mutually  assist  eaeh  other  in 
oh  tanning  from  the  original  Dctioti  of  ttie  Oltoman 
Governnjent  the  confirmation  aod  ih«  obserpance  of 
tlie  religions  privileges  ef  the  dijrercnt  Christian 
com m unities,  and  in  taming  t^j  riccount,  for  tlio  com- 
mon intoreit  of  their  co-rcUgionistfl,  the  generous 
intentions  manifested  by  His  Miyesty  tlie  Sultan, 
without  any  prejudice  resulting  therefrmn  to  hi» 
dignity  aod  the  independence  of  bis  CroOTi*' 

The^e  four  con<iitions  are  worthy  of  note  here,  for, 
although  difierent  in  language,  they  eorre?^pond  in 
prineipie  with  the  *  E'our  Point*  *  or  *  Four  Dase3  * 
so  much  discuf-wcd  at  a  later  date*  The  third 
condition  related  ti>  the  overwhelming  maritime 
[tower  of  Eushjia  in  the  Black  i^  so  threatemiig 
to  Turkey, 
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'^'.ff?.  *if  •.'.':  f'ri;.'.-.:!*!.'..*^.  *-t '.»:.•  '-r.-i^rr  t:*'; 
•*'/', >i  t%].yf**.*fi.  •h;jL'.  ■»';  •K'.-';I'l  *\-%iA  thfim 
>/*ifi3r  »r.v  »••*/; k  tv  tK'i  \mihf\  f^iTi*:-  fjf  Ki*>:a. 

'/y.*rfaV'/r*s5   of    th*:    Allif'l    ji'j-A'.r-.       Tf;i-:   r'rruh* 
fr'Tffi    '/ir    'y/riT*:rj?:'/ri    ^-irh    Th«i    I'orte.   and   i.% 
fn'jr«y*v«:r,   ':OT/i;jl':V:ly   in   a^/j'/pl   with    'x'har   we 
hav«:  aJwav*   «'Xj»r*:**':'i   arj«l   rriaintaiLe'i   Jy/h  to 
!'.'*■■■.*   ;»n'l    ♦'/    M.':    '/h'.-r    yri-t.r*.      When    we 
*\*ui'..iA*A   ♦h':    'va'iia»ioii    of   th"    I'rinoifialities,   , 
vir#;  tzx\tTtf»*\y  •'.tiff»il;i*'-'l  that  no  coii'Jition  should 
}i<:  uyuu}t*A  V*  it  whi'.h  it  would  not  1m;  in  our 
jKiwer  V»  (rrant.      Ku*.*ia  then   declare^l   herself  ' 
r'-a/Jy  t/*  'ffcct  that,  ewniation,  demanding,  how- 
<;v«r,   from    im  j^narant'-' s   that    .-he    should    not 
!»':  exj*'/^ed  to  the  f»urhuit  of  the  enemy  and  to 
iilUrior  attv:kM.      Thin    we  refu-cd.      Then,   and   I 
only   then,   ffid    ltu«'Hia   d'rhnr    that    she   would 

I      retlr*'  from  rnotiv<-H  purrly  ftrat^-jrii-,  and  whe  thus  ; 

I      foi«>aw  a  ':onf!l':t  whirh  hut  r»r  that  would  have 
\ttH'U  tlie  ':oit:-e'juen':e  of  our  irrf^voraMc  rc.-olutioih   ; 
It  in  \\u'ViUtv*'.  not  to  u«  that  lOi'-sia  has  4lclivere«l   | 
up   th«:    I'rinei|ialitieK ;    shf   ahrindoned    thcni   to  | 
thilr  faff'.' 

Au«<tna,  it  inurt  lie  aihnittfrd,  was  jihi'^ed  in  a 
position  of  Home  diffirulty  :  constantly  in  d.anjrcr 
lif  j'ivinpf  de«ip  oH'enre  to  the  r/Jir,  constantly  in»- 
plr»riHj  hy  I'ruHsia  to  deal  as  K<'"tly  with  the  czar 
an  pos?«iliI«',  and  ronstantly  urK^rl  l»y  the  Western 
INiwiTH  to  ndopt  a  hold  ;ind  4leeid«'<l  course  in 
fav«»ur  of  Turkey  against  Russia.  No  one  could 
rcJiMonahly  <■  Xpert  that  the  Vienna  court  would 
wholly  fiirxfft  HrlllHli  niotivoM  at  hucU  a  time; 
and  Kiijdiind  and  Kranee,  while  oniployin;?  very 
HtmnK  n^presi-ntations,  did  yet,  in  parliament  and 
I'lsewhi're,  expriws  greater  ronlldenec  in  Austria 
than  in  TrusHia.  The  Austrian  anny,  necessarily 
lan^n  at  all  times,  liecomes  enonnously  cxponHivo 
when  plaiM'd  on  anything  like  a  war-footing.  In 
the  autumn  nf  IHril,  it  was  estimated  that  nlnrnt 
7<MHH)  Austrian  trtHips  wen^  posted  in  the  (tcnnan 
pr«)vine(»H ;    nearly   li!(>,0(M),   under   Hadetzky,    in 
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,r  'o  lUvrr.  :v  :!:•:?  ftr»;=^  airi-ii  .f  A^icrJ*  it 
::::ji  5737 --e*:.-,'!^  «:f  Praaiia;  Lis  pri-ie  -^i^  ri-ja 
:.■■  «ri-v  :Li:  h-r  ^-uld  l:-wf  prt-ri^'r  ii;  the  w 
:..i  iuhjt-.i?  if  Lc  i««nc*i  his  pr*»^e=«i-:^3: 
rL  u^rr.:  Lo  nA/w.  rei.k-.r.  <*::  :hv  Actritxs  zjVx 
XI.'. Ta*  lx:ri2  "iijiiicl^ei  to  ires*  him  m-j  c1i» 
a  1. 1  he  :ni-:eil  :ha:  the  terror  cf  Lis  zrcai  sa 
•v-uM  paralyse  many  of  dbvse  'who  iiiizh:  ird 
•a:.-€  oppoitr  him.  The  note  a^Te«d  t'>  by  Ans 
:ind  the  We«tem  Power*  on  the  :j:h  of  Aas 
i.-ontaineil  K-ur  Cjoditiuss  whioh,  as  haa  jtist  b 
remarked,  became  known  in  diplon:at.o  luiga 
as  tlic  Four  Points ;  but  all  attempis  by  Au 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  indace 
czar  to  concede  these  Four  Points  werv  froitl 
On  the  contran-,  he  exhibited  every  tendency 
cnL-ourage  a  warlike  and  even  revengefnl  fed 
amon;;r  his  subjects  ;  the  fnl lowing  letter,  addres 
to  Count  Perowski,  Minister  uf  the  Appani 
liut  cviilently  intended,  by  publication  in  the 
iVtersburg  newspapers,  to  meet  uther  eyes.  1 
oijly  one  amon^  many  cases  in  point  :— 

*  OuAK   Leo  Alexeivitch.  —  In   full    view  of 
flan;rcrs  that  tlireaten  our  beloveii  fatherland  frvra 
intentions   of  the  enemy .  our  heart   is   zvfreshed 
the  zr-.-ilouR  striving  of  all  ranks  to  contribute  to 
(I( •fence  of  the  Russian  soil.    In  compliance  with 
wish  of  our  Imperial  family,  wc  have  permitted  it 
niise  a  regiment  of   sharpshooters   from   among 
jK-usants    of   the  appanage  domains.     The    orthoi 
Jlus^ian  people  has  from  time  immemorial  gainei 
glorious  celebrity  hy  its  attachment  to  the  faith, 
devotion  to  the  emperor,  and  its  love  to  fatheria 
In  thus,  through  your  agcnc}',  summoning  our  app 
age  peasants  to  the  defeuee  of  Holy  Russia,  we  o 
them    the  opportunity,   like    our  valiant   troops, 
vindiirntc  the  ancient  Russian  courage.     We  intr 
it  to  you  to  organise  the  regiment  of  iharpshooti 
and  arc  convinced  that  the  task  will  be  executed  « 
the  desired  success.— We  remain,  your  well  incliiMd, 

NiKouin 

Oct  »lh  I 

Tho  old  Muscovite  party,  whose  hcad-qiuit 
M'crc  at  Moscow,  left  no  means  untried  to  xatgp  1 
C74ir  into  a  determined  persistence  in  hii  plui 
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rkef  j  and  an  iKiimLly  reeoluta  refusal  of  any  t^rms 

|ctat«d  by  cither  jicwere.    All  was  not  harmony ^ 

owovor*  in  the  boaom  of  the  irapcria!  family ; 

b<f  cntprciMi  retained  the  German  yearnings  of  lier 

th  nml  early  yonth,  and  joined  JJcsselrode  tu 

te  advocacy  of  a  modemta  policy ;  while  the  most 

lierg^tic  of  the  prinees^  although  not  the  eldest, 

dod  with  tho  Men^hikofife,  Bibikofls,  and  other 

ihcrents  of  the   old    Muscovite    party,     Large 

ambers  of  offices  in  the  stata,  the  a.nnyj  and 

navy  were  held  by  Germans,  against  wliom 

be  native  nobihty  entertained  a  prejudice;  and, 

i  Ikr  ns  Moscow  conld  prey  ail  oyer  8t  Peters  burgj 

be  Emperor  Nicholas  was  impelled  by  a  force 

fitting  him  to  listen  to  the  councils  of  Francis 

|f(>seph,  or  even  those  of  the  weak  and  vaciUating 

^redcrick  \filliam.    The   party  in   question  dls- 

Haded  him,  by  every  at^guinent  that  eould  be  used, 

gainst  any  withdrawal,  BnbnuEsioni  or  relaxation 

hh  projects-'^ asserting  that  not  only  national 

anger,    but   oven   personal    danger   to  himsclfj 

^ouJd  he  involved,    They  advocated  Pan-Slavism, 

be   unity   of   all   the  Slavouie  races  under  one 

ftt  sovereign,  and  that  sovereign  the  czar;  they 

ivocated  the  autocracy  of  the  caar  over  all  the 

ranches  of  the  Gre^k  Church,  or  EusiEo*Onantal 

Imreh,  a*   they  preferred    to    designate   it,    in 

wlmterer  eoun trios  that  faith  might  bo  professed  ; 

but,   bej'ond  this,  they  sought  to  overcome  and 

subdue  any  and    every  non-Ru-ssian    nationality 

wirhin  t!io  czar's  dominions,  rendering  the  whole 

echcmc  of  government  (ally  Musoovitej  and  deprees- 

ag  tho  German  and  all  other  e:stTaneons  elements, 

'  Hi  the   religious   feeling   strengthetjed  in  the 

af  the  c^ar  as  his  later  years  approachetl, 

accd  by  many  circumstances,  involving  a 

kKusso  or  Rufiao-Orlental  intolerance  alike 

Roman  Catholics^  Lutherans,  Mohammedans, 

ad  Jews  ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  s^-mptoms 

bat  he  dreamed  of  a  canonisation,  whereby  he 

Light  he  revere^eed  by  Muscovites  in  after-ages 

3t  Kicholas.     To  whatever  esrtent  these  a«pira- 

^^ influenced  him  at  the  time,  a  manifesto^ 

1  on  December  14th  (26th),  appealed  strongly 

bth  to  the  religion  and  the  nationality  of  his 

k^t<ct«  for  support  in  the  war.    He  said  i 

I  cauHB  of  the  war,  wlikli  Rtill  bstA,  &.tc  ^ell 
Ktood    by   our    beloved    Rii8«iii*     The    country 
nwg  tlijit  neither  ambjtiouB  Tiewf,  nor  the  detir^  of 
mn^  netr  ttdyontftgeft  to  which  wo  had  no  riglit» 
lit  -  for  those  acta  and  drcumitances  that 

Wy  ri' suited  in  the  eKiacing  struggle. 
'  w  the  tR%uanl  of  the  iolemnly 
of  the  Orthodox  Church  aod  of 
..:  thi?  Eatt,    ^ut  certiin  govern- 
1,'  to  ua  interetted  and  seeiet  intentioat 
~Ti  our  thoughti,  have  eompUcmted  the 
bttitiou  oi  on,  And  have  dnlsbed  by  fonnlng 

^ho«til(?  7^1  i^t  Husela. 

rr  h    .  1  as  thi'tr  object  the  Bafety 

!  i€?y  have  waged  opcii  war 

hi   iv  i    :  :        .  but  Within  the  hmitf  of  our 

Iff;  hi  I     ill!.    •!    ir  blowi   on  puch  p^iinta  as 

fin '.if-:-  or  I.-*  ,!l■i.■r.^^:|.t^|e  to  Ihem— lU  Ihe  Baltic, 

le  Wliiu  Sea,  tiie  Block  SoAt  iu  tlie  Crimea,  and  even 

tlie  Cor-ditt&at  coa«t«  of  tlie  Fndfic  Ocefiu*    Thanks 


to  the  Mott  High,  both  in  our  troopi  Hnd  In  all  elaA&ea 
of  our  flabjectO;  they  everywhi^re  meet  with  intrepid 
opponenta^  ani mated  by  their  love  for  u»  and  for  their 
country;  and,  to  our  consolation  In  theie  troubloui 
clrcumAianccsT  amid  t!ie  catamlties  moeparablc  from 
war,  we  ane  conitantly  wttnewiog  brilliant  e?3tampie« 
and  proofB  of  this  feeling^  ai  well  aji  of  the  courage 
that  it  iaipire«.* 

After  making  the  most  of  such  limited  sncceases 
as  had  attended  the  arms  of  hia  troop%  he  added : 

*  Penetrated  with  our  dufy  oi  a  Chriatiant  we  eanuot 
deaire  a  prolonged  effusion  of  blood,  and  cerlaiuly  we 
shall  not  repulse  imy  offers  and  cooditious  of  peace 
%\mt  are  compatible  with  the  dignity  off  our  empire 
and  the  Intereiti  of  our  well-beloved  iuhjecti,  Bui 
another,  and  not  leas  aacred  duty  commandt  ua^  la 
tiiia  obatinate  struggle^  to  keep  ouraelvea  prtipared  for 
efTorta  and  aaeriftces  proportioned  to  the  tueaua  of 
action  directed  against  ua. 

Ruaijana !  tny  faithful  children  I  you  are  aoeustoined 
to  spare  nothing  when  called  by  Providence  to  a 
great  and  holy  work— neither  yonr  wealth,  ihe  fruit 
of  long  years  of  toil,  nor  your  lives — not  your  own 
bloody  nor  the  blood  of  your  chtldreu.  The  noble 
ardour  that  has  inflamed  jma  hems  from  the  firat 
hour  of  the  war  will  not  be  extinguished,  happ^tu 
what  may ;  and  your  feehnga  are  those  aUo  of  your 
sovereign. 

We  aQi  Monarch  »nd  eubjeeta,  if  it  be  ncccaaary 
—echoing  the  words  of  the  Emperor  Alexandt*r  in  a 
year  of  like  trial,  ^'  the  a  word  in  our  hands  and  the 
Cross  in  our  hearts ^'— know  hovv^  to  face  the  rankA  of 
our  enemies  for  the  defence  of  the  most  precious  gifts 
of  tbia  world^-tlie  security  and  the  honour  of  our 
country/ 

Towards  the  close  of  tho  year^  attention  waa 
frequently  directed  towards  Denmark,  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  whether  any  decided  line  of  policy  waa 
likely  to  be  taken  by  her ;  but  that  small  stnto  was 
distracted  by  internal  discord,  irrespective  of  any 
question  connected  with  the  pneral  politics  of 
Europe.  The  king  was  sovereign  over  four  ^tatcfl 
or  nattonulities— Denmark  Proper,  Schlesvig,  Hol- 
stein,  and  Lauenburg  ;  Schle^vig  had  iKien  tmitcd  to 
Denmark  since  tho  middle  of  tho  eleventh  century; 
but  Hobtein  only  since  1773,  and  Lauenburg  since 
1817.  Even  in  tho  first  of  these  instances  the 
union  has  never  been  very  cortlial ;  for  while  the 
sovereigns  have  always  insist e«l  that  SchJesvig 
was  incorporated  with  Denmark,  the  Sehlcavigera 
have  always  obstinately  maintained  that  they  are 
German;  united  with  Deniiiark  under  the  same 
king,  but  having  a  distinct  nationality  and  distinct 
rights.  In  the  other  instances  the  reparation  is 
yet  more  marked ;  for  Holstein  and  Laueabuj|f 
not  only  claim  to  be  German  in  origin  and 
sympathies,  but  arc  actual  members  of  the 
Germanic  confederation.  The  civil  war  of  184B 
arose  out  of  these  dissensiona  between  tho  four 
nationalities  under  the  Danish  crown  ;  the  sncoefiS 
of  the  Danes  in  that  war  prevented  the  lapse  of 
Schlesvig  ]  nevertheless,  in  the  treaty  of  peace,  the 
Held es vigors  were  allowe<l  tjj  retain  their  ancient 
German  laws,  to  have  a  special  diet  or  parliamrnt, 
and  to  l>e  julministered  by  authorities  dUtinct  from 
those  of  Denmark.     Tlie  king,  like  many 
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kings  at  that  troubled  i>eriod,  granted  a  constitu- 
'tion  to  his  subjects;  and  this  constitution  worked 
well  for  a  time ;  but  in  1860  the  four  nationalities 
began  to  wrangle  concerning  it,  because — although 
each  had  its  own  internal  government  for  par- 
ticular purposes — the  army,  navy,  diplomacy, 
customs,  police,  post-office,  t^c,  were  general  for 
the  whole  kingdom,  and  under  the  central  govern- 
ment. The  general  diet,  volksthing,  or  parliament, 
voted  supplies  for  these  general  objects ;  and  while 
discussing  these  votes,  Schlcsvig,  Holstein,  and 
Laueubui^  shewed  plainly  a  great  jealousy  of 
Denmark,  as  being  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour, 
and  absorbing  an  undue  share  of  the  supplies.  As 
the  diet,  by  its  usual  votes,  sided  with  the  king 
and  the  government,  it  became  thro'wn  by  degrees 
into  antagonism  with  the  three  duchies.  Discords 
hence  arose,  and  continued  three  or  four  years. 
In  July  1854,  the  king,  whether  entertaining  a 
lurking  love  of  despotism,  or  distrustful  of  the 
anarchy  among  his  subjects,  suddenly  put  an  end 
to  the  constitution  and  to  the  separate  liberties 
of  the  three  duchies.  The  diet  and  the  duchies 
hereupon  joined,  and  opposed  a  firm  resistance  to 
the  change,  threatening  to  im2)each  the  ministers 
if  the  proposed  scheme  were  adopted.  The  king, 
findings  that  the  diet  would  not  attend  to  bills 
sent  down  by  him,  would  not  grant  supplies,  and 
would  not  recognise  his  ministers,  dissolved  it  in 
October,  and  summoned  tlic  people  to  elect  a 
new  volksthing.  A  curiously  framed  proclamation 
immediately  followed,  in  which  the  king  appealed 
to  the  nation  in  favour  of  himself  and  his  ministers 
against  the  parliament  then  just  dissolved.  These 
proceedings  so  completely  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Danes,  that  the  Western  Powers  saw  little 
probabiUty  that  the  king  would  openly  side  either 
with  or  against  them  ;  nevertheless,  knowing  that 
the  czar  was  prone  to  fish  in  troubled  waters,  to 
send  his  emissaries  into  any  country  distracted 
by  internal  struggles,  they  kept  a  careful  watch 
on  the  proceedings  of  Denmark — remembering 
that  that  power,  by  possessing  the  Sound,  held 
the  keys  to  the  Balti(^. 

More  immediately  interesting  to  the  neutral 
Baltic  powers,  as  sheeting  their  peace  and  com- 
merce, and  especially  so  to  Prussia,  were  the 
arrangements  concerning  blockade.  England,  being 
the  most  powerful  of  maritime  nations,  undertook 
the  blockade  of  Russian  ports  as  soon  as  the  war 
commenced,  and  was  only  prevented  by  equitable 
commercial  motives  from  rendering  that  blockade 
very  stringent  in  character,  hurtful  to  Russia's 
neighbours  as  well  as  to  Russia  herself.  The 
definition  of  the  terms  of  a  blockade  is  always  a 
delicate  matter,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  neutral 
nations.  On  lie  one  hand,  the  trade  of  Russia 
was  large,  and  ought  to  be  stopped  according  to 
the  usages  of  war;  on  the  other,  the  stoppage 
should  not  injure  other  countries  if  it  could  be 
avoided.  On  an  average  of  several  years  preceding 
1854,  Russia  sold  to  England  800,000  cwts.  of  tallow, 
800,000  cwts.  of  hemp,   1,200,000  cwts.  of  flax, 


700,000  quarters  of  linseed,  9,000,000  Iba.  of 
wool,  besides  large  quantities  of  com  and  other 
commodities ;  and  it  was  necessary  to  see,  while 
checking  this  trade--one  of  the  unavoidable  evils 
of  war— that  the  rights  of  other  nations  were  not 
interfered  with.  In  one  of  the  wars  of  the  Uvt 
century,  many  of  the  continental  nations  engaged 
in  what  was  termed  an  '  armed  nentrality/  recog- 
nising the  doctrine  that  'free  ships  mkkc  free 
goods,  except  in  the  case  of  articles  contraband  of 
war;'  that  is,  that  any  produce  imported  into 
or  exported  from  the  enemy's  country,  is  safe  if 
conveyed  in  a  ship  belonging  to  a  neutral  power, 
exception  being  made  of  conmiodities  directly 
used  in  warfare.  During  the  great  war  with 
France,  England  refused  to  acknowledge  this  mk^ 
which  consequently  fell  to  the  ground ;  but  in 
1854,  England  and  France  frankly  admitted 
the  principle  that  '  free  ships  niake  free  goods' 
— not  as  a  permanent  system,  but  as  a  temporaiy 
arrangement  during  the  war  then  about  to  com- 
mence. The  United  States  government,  interest^ 
in  European  commerce,  but  not  much  in  European 
politics,  endeavoured  later  in  the  year  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  all  maritime  nations  to  this  inter- 
national law.  Russia  at  once  agreed,  probably 
to  ingratiate  herself  with  the  powerfiil  repuUio 
across  the  Atlantic  ;  but  the  other  nations  required, 
as  a  counterpoise,  a  concession  by  America  of  the 
privilege  of  privateering  during  war:  to  which, 
however,  that  power  would  not  assent  Hence^ 
throughout  the  Russian  war,  a  lenient  interpn;- 
tation  of  the  laws  of  blockade  was  adopted  by 
England  and  France,  calculated  to  avoid  offending 
America  as  a  commercial  nation,  but  expresdy  i 
limited  to  that  particular  war,  and  leaving 
untouched  the  general  principle  at  issue.  It  was  , 
found,  however,  that  the  doctrine  *  free  ships  make 
free  goods'  was  unfairly  interpreted  by  neutral 
nations ;  and  the  English  ministers  received  mudi 
condemnation  in  ]mrliament  for  not  rendering  the 
blockade  more  stringent.  Indeed,  the  precauticm 
was  in  some  particulars  strangely  neglected.  For 
instance,  nothing  in  the  nature  of  blockade  was 


attempted,  except  in  a  very  slight  d^^ree,  in  the    I 
Sea  of  Azof  throughout  1854;  as  a  consequence^    I 
English  merchants  and  shi])owners  suffered  under    i 
the  erroneous  impression   that  a  blockade  of  the    ! 
ports  in  that  sea  had  been  or  would  be  effected; 
while  Russian  goods  were  being  exported  through 
the  medium  of  the  Greek  firms  at  Constantinople 
Avho   realised   enormous   profits  by  this  strange 
laxity.    In  the  White  Sea,  as  lias  been  shewn,* 
the  blockade  was  not  conducted  with  vigour ;  and 
in  the  Baltic  it  began  too  late,  although  tolerably 
effective  when  once  established. 

The  negotiations  between  the  Western  Powers 
and  Prussia,  during  the  latter  half  of  1854,  were 
much  mixed  up  with  this  question  of  blockade. 
Our  merchants  fidl  well  knew  that  a  large  indirect 
trade   was   carried   on   by  Russia    through  the 
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metliuiii  of  the  tielghbotirLDg  Btiite ;   and  it  was 
ueritly  and  strongly  urged  upon  the  EtigUsb 
veronietit   that   sucli   a- course   should  «ot   be 
rmittwd  tt>  a  eountry  which,  liko  Prussia,  main- 
tained BO  suspicious  a    neutrality   between    the 
Tli^erent  powci^.  L^rge  camvana  of  goods  crossed 
e  frontier  between  the  two  states^  couvtying  raw 
irodiice  in  oir*  direcliuii  and  maimfactured  goods 
in  another;  and  as  the  I'rusaiau  porhs  were  fi*eci 
from  blot'kadej  they  were  doubtless  the  port^  of 
an'ival  and  departure,     AJthougli  firltifili  snlyects 
were   pKdiibitcd   from  triwlitig  with    Ru^siaj   yet 
it  was   found,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that  the 
""lilted  Kiiigdorii  had  received  supplies  of  Russian 
[il>cr,  hemp,  flax^  tallow,  and  other  commodities, 
in  large  qu^iutities,  although  uot  equal  in  amount 
to  those  of  [leaeeful  years.    It  ia  evident  that,  the 
Rusiuati   ports  being  clawed,  other  chanticlfl  had 
been  found.    Strong  representations  being  ocd^^ 
sion^^lly  made  by  England,  the  Prussian  govern- 
ent  was   thrown   into  unea^ine^s.     An  opinion 
I  grown  up,  however,  among  those  statesmen 
d  ecotiondsts   who  had  watched  the  effects  of 
traile,  that  commerce,  tliough  it  may  beud, 
nnot  iu  these  days  be  broken  by  blockade  laws* 
igland,  it  is  well  known,  snuled  proudly  at  the 
tempts  of  tbe  elder  Napoleon,  by  the  Milan  and 
erlin  decrees^  to  crush  her  commerce  during  the 
me  of  war  ;   and  it  remains  an   open  question 
whether,  to  a  country  circumstanced  as  was  Russia 
l8o4,  the  effects  of  a  blockade  are  so  disasti*oua 
the  theory  intends:    whether,   in  short,  the 
icf  elTect  is  not  that  of  transferring  to  neutral 
lerehant*  and  shipowners   those    profits   which 
viously    flowed    to    those    of    the    blockading 
wer.    Whether  *free  ships  make  free  goods,'  or 
^e  gfXjds  make  free  ships?*  whether  the  narrow 
ws  of  publicists  and  international  writers  in 
of  limited  commerce,  or  those  of  later  and 
oommercial    days,    should    he    preferred  ? 
r1n!tber  Grotius,    Vattel,    and    Bynkershoek,    or 
libner»    Martens,   and   Iliiatefeuille,   should    be 
ikcn  aa  the  best  group   of   authorities? — w^ere 
estions    Inrgety    discussed    in    parliament   aiid 
where;    hut  the  events  of  the  year  tended, 
ir  the  most  part,  to  ^icw  that  the  old  theory  of 
lockade  eould  s^rcely  be  maintained  in  modem 

In  rDlatioti  to  thi^  question  of  neutrals   and 

lockadc<j,  little  difiieulty  could  arise  iu  comiec- 
i4>n  wnh  tiiose  European  states  which,  from 
e  beginning  of  the  war,  declared  a  distinct 
utrality,  and  undertook  no  duties  as  mediators 
twecn  the  bdhgeretit  slates,  Thus,  wUntever 
\y  have  been  Ihc  internal  complications  of 
enmark,  that  kirsi^dom  s^ided  with  Sweden  iu 
definite  lino  of  policy  even  beft^re  the  rupture 
tweeu  Russia  and  the  Western  Powers  occurroii, 
fi  tht^  2d  of  January  185-1,  a  few  weeks  after 
doclarati«in  of  war  hy  Turkey,  and  wlien  it 
iO  evident  that  Eugbnd  and  France  wotdd 
lily  declare  war  Ukewise,  Denmark  and 
fWffden  entered  into  a  convention  respecting  the 


line  of  pohcy  to  be  pursued  by  them,  and  com* 
mnnicated  the  result  to  the  Western  Powers, 
The  principal  portion  of  this  conventioUj  m 
apftlnng  to  Sweden,  declared  that  the  king 
would  remain  strictly  neutral  during  the  war; 
that  war-ships  and  trading-ships  belonging  to  the 
belligerent  powers  might  enter  any  Swedish  ports 
except  a  small  number  expressly  named ;  that 
such  ships  must  observe  the  sanitary  and  mari- 
time ]xdice  regulations  of  the  ports;  that  no 
privateering  vessels  would  l>c  Otlmittcd ;  that  the 
phips  of  the  hclligcrenta  might  purchase  supplies, 
in  Bwedifih  i>orts,  of  any  provisions  an*l  stores  not 
contraband  of  war ;  and  that  all  prizes  taken  by 
either  belhgerent  power  would  be  excluded  fi'om 
Swedish  ports.  The  king  of  Denmark's  decla- 
ration was  identical  with  this  in  all  particulars, 
except  in  relation  to  the  names  of  the  ports  placed 
within  the  bar  of  exclusion.  These  conventions 
w^eii?  made,  as  just  remarked,  before  tli©  Western 
Powers  became  involved  in  the  war,  and  were 
scrupulously  adhered  to  throughout  the  remainder 
of  the  yeaTn 

In  the  case  of  Prussia^  however,  matters 
presented  a  different  aspect.  This  state  was  under 
certain  obligations  hy  treaty,  as  one  of  the  great 
[JO were,  to  aid  in  the  defence  of  Turkey  under 
certain  contingencies ;  and  England  and  France 
never  ceased  to  urge  upon  her  the  adojttion  of  a 
course  befitting  her  position.  All  was  in  vain, 
however;  the  year  came  to  its  end,  marked  by 
tlie  same  evitlences  of  Prussian  irresolution  as  iti 
beginning.  Austria  was  much  embarrassed  by 
this  line  of  proceeding :  bound  to  Prussia  by  the 
convention  of  April  she  could  not  easily  break 
from  that  power  ;  desirous  of  remaining  if  possible 
on  good  terms  witli  Russia,  she  avoided  imme- 
diate  participation  in  the  war  j  strongly  urged 
by  England  and  France,  she  could  not  remain 
quite  inactive.  A  definite  advance  was,  however, 
mmlo  on  the  M  of  DecemWT,  when  the  Earl  of 
Westmoroland,  Baron  de  Bourqueney,  and  Count 
BuohSchauenstein,  signed  a  treaty  at  Vienna  as 
rcpresculatives  of  England,  Fi^ancCj  and  Austria. 
It  is  deiirable  to  give  the  chief  clauses  of  this 
treaty  in  fuli,  as  they  [>]ayed  an  important  part 
in  the  mhae^uent  negotiations : 

'  Abt.  I, — The  High  Contracting^  PnrlieB  refer  to  the 
declarations  centAiiied  tu  the  Protoeoli  of  the  IHh  of 
April  ami  23(1  of  May  of  the  present  year,  and  in  the 
Notes  exchanged  on  the  ^th  of  Aupiit  IdBt ;  ftud  ai 
they  reiervcd  to  themielvea  the  right  of  proposing, 
according  to  cireumataiicM}ii,  sudi  eondilioitt  as  tliey 
might  judge  neccBsary  for  the  general  iiuere$tA  of 
Europe,  tliey  eagage  mulually  and  reciproc^ally  uut  to 
enter  into  any  orrangeinciit  v-ith  the  Imperitd  Court  of 
Rusaiii  II  i  thou t  liavmg  fir^t  deUberaled  tliereupon  in 
comDvou* 

Aht.  IL— His  Majesty  tlie  Erapcror  of  Austria 
Imvtug^  in  virtue  of  ibe  Tr^nty  concluded  on  tli^ 
14  th  of  June  lAftt  with  ttie  tSubliuie  Torl^,  cauicycl  the 
Principnlilies  of  Moldavia  and  Wnlhtchia  to  he  occupied 
by  his  trfJOp«»  he  cngngcs  lo  dcftnd  tlie  fruntier  of  tlio 
•aid  PrinnipaUtiofi  against  Any  ri'turn  of  the  HuKSton 
force* ;    the  Auatrinii   troops  sha-U  for  this  puriw»e 
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occupy  the  positions  necetsaiy  for  guaranteeing  tliose 
Principalities  SRainst  any  attack.  Her  Migesty  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  Hit  Migesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
haring  likewise  concluded  with  the  Sublime  Porte  on 
the  12th  of  March  a  Treaty  which  authorises  them  to 
direct  their  forces  upon  every  part  of  tlie  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  above-mentioned  occupation  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  free  movement  of  the  Anglo-French 
or  Ottoman  troops  upon  these  same  territories  against 
the  military  forces  or  the  territory  of  Russia.  There 
shall  be  formed  at  Vienna  between  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  Austria,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  a  Commission 
to  which  Turkey  shall  be  invited  to  send  a  Plenipo- 
tentiary, and  which  shall  be  charged  with  examining 
and  regulating  every  question  relating  either  to  the 
exceptional  and  provisional  state  in  which  the  said 
Principalities  are  now  placed,  or  to  the  free  passage  of 
the  different  armies  across  their  territory. 

Art.  III.— In  case  hostilities  should  break  out 
between  Austria  and  Russia,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  mutually  promise  to  each 
other  their  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  in  the 
present  war,  and  will  for  that  purpose  employ,  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  war,  military  and 
naval  forces,  the  number,  description,  and  destination 
whereof  shall,  if  occasion  should  arise,  be  determined 
by  subsequent  arrangements. 

AsT.  IV.— In  the  case  contemplated  by  the  preceding 
Article,  the  High  Contracting  Parties  reciprocally 
engage  not  to  entertain  any  overture  or  proposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia,  having 
for  its  object  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  without 
having  come  to  an  understanding  thereupon  between 
themselves. 

Abt.  v.— In  case  the  re-establishment  of  general 
peace,  upon  the  bases  indicated  in  Article  L,  should 
not  bo  assured  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  Her 
M^esty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French, 
will  deliberate  without  delay  upon  effectual  means  for 
obtaining  the  object  of  their  alliance. 

Abt.  VI.— Great  Britain,  Austria,  and  France  will 
jointly  communicate  the  present  Treaty  to  the  Court 
of  Prussia,  and  will  with  satisfaction  receive  its  acces- 
sion thereto,  in  case  it  should  promise  its  co-operation 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  common  object.' 

How  far  the  Western  Powers  succeeded  in  the 
object  of  the  6th  Article,  that  of  obtaining  the 
warlike  aid  of  Austria  if  the  czar  did  not  come  to 
temis  before  the  3 1st  of  December  1864 ;  or  in  that 
of  the  6th,  relating  to  the  active  co-operation  of 
Prussia — will  appear  in  a  future  section. 


TUB    SARDINIAN    ALLIANCE. 

At  the  period  now  nnder  notice,  there  was  one 
small  state — small  relatively  to  its  neighbours 
— which  honourably  distinguished  itself  by  a 
decided  anti-Russian  policy,  at  a  time  when  the 
whole  of  the  German  states  were  painfully  vibrat- 
ing between  conflicting  tendencies.  This  was 
Sardinia. 

No  European  kingdom  can  Le  less  perfectly 
judged  by  its  name  than  this.  Sardinia  is  a 
rud^  little-known  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 


the  posseBsTon  of  which  would  by  no  neni 
qualify  a  monarch  to  enter  into  Ampm 
alliances  with  the  great  powen  on  eq[aal  tsnH 
If  this  monarch  were  designated  king  ai  Fiad 
mont,  or  of  Genoa,  or  of  Savoy,  hia  poaitieo  vodi 
more  readily  identify  itaelf  in  the  pahlie  mild 
Be  this  as  it  may,  howevery  the  Sardmni 
states  have  become  deeply  interesting  to  Bnnpi 
as  possessing  the  only  elements  of  oonstitsikni 
freedom  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy,  and  s 
drawing  upon  them,  in  virtne  of  this  ftd,  ft 
suspicions  of  the  despotic  nilers  of  Lomlisi^ 
Tuscany,  Rome,  Naples,  and  the  minor  stata 
The  House  of  Savoy,  one  of  the  most  andss 
regal  houses  in  Europe,  reigned  during  mu^ 
centuries  over  the  dukedom  of  Savoy ;  the  dnb 
gradually  acquired  possession  of  the  rich  Italiai 
phiins  of  Piedmont,  by  conquest  or  by  trestj 
they  obtained  Sardinia  about  the  year  1720,  am 
exchanged  the  title  of  Duke  for  that  of  Kini 
or  rather  appropriated  the  three  titles  o£  Siq 
of  Sardinia,  Prince  of  Piedmont,  and  Duke  c 
Savoy.  After  the  disruptions  and  expulaos 
consequent  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  kiii| 
of  Sardinia  were  reinstated  in  all  their  possessioB 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1816,  and  receive 
in  addition  the  territories  of  the  extinct  rqniUi 
of  Genoa.  The  *  Stati  Sardi,'  or  Sardinian  Btate 
thus  gradually  became,  although  not  very  extei 
sive  in  area,  one  of  the  most  fertile,  flourishin] 
and  well-founded  kingdoms  in  Europe  :  occnpyiq 
an  important  position  between  France^  th 
Austrian  dominions,  Switzerland,  and  Tuscany. 
There  were  circumstances  of  a  personal  charaeia 
too,  which  rendered  Sardinia  a  deeply  interestiA 
state  to  England.  Charles  Albert,  who  reigne 
from  1831  to  1849,  entered  so  ardently  into  th 
revolutionary  turmoils  of  1848,  that— not  contn 
with  establishing  a  constitution,  a  legislature  o 
two  chambers,  and  a  free  press,  in  his  owi 
dominions — he  joined  the  Milanese  and  Venetian 
in  a  war  of  freedom  against  Austria :  a  war  whid 
would  have  met  with  much  approval  in  Engisad 
had  it  not  presented  so  many  aspects  of  a  wik 
adventure,  ill  fitted  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactor; 
result.  Defeated  by  the  Austrians  in  a  battle  s 
No  vara,  Charles  Albert  resigned  in  favour  of  hi 
sou  in  March  1849,  and  died  four  months  after 
wards.  Victor  Emmanuel,  thus  placed  upon  th 
throne  in  a  time  of  difficulty,  had  a  perilous  tail 
before  him.  He  found  it  necessaiy  at  once  t 
agree  to  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Austria,  resigniii 
all  the  objects  which  his  father  had  so  impetuouil; 
pursued,  and  accepting  the  best  terms  obtainabh 
At  the  same  time,  he  steadily  maintained  th 
constitutional  freedom  of  his  country,  despite  th 
suggestions  thrown  out  by  the  arbitrary  prinoi 
around  him.  Moreover,  he  was  called  upon  i 
defend  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  on  til 
soil  of  Piedmont :  attacked  as  those  pTindph 
were  by  an  audacious  and  aggressive  movemsi 
on  the  part  of  the  higher  priesthood  and  the  pifl 
oourt    Nobly  supported  by  his  parliament  YielD 
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Emmamiel  succes^s fully  Tc^isted  the  machinations 
of  <i0lpot^  both  political  and  eoclesiiiStJCAl,  and 
IkFougbt  his  country  into  a  state  of  peace  and 
pro5|itaritj.  lie  ^  tin  the  admiration  of  England 
hy  his  conduct,  and  her  tympathy  by  his  bereave^ 
ments ;  for  he  waw  a  man  of  sorrowe — having  lost 
Iftther,  mother,  wife^  and  brother  within  a  hmited 
|i€fiod,  Bfid  being  left  with  a  young  family  of 
motherlesa  chihlren  as  liis  only  solaco  amid  the 
cures  of  royalty. 

Tbia  was  the  sovereign  who  frankly  entered  mto 

aJliatice  with  England  and  France  against  KusBitii 

at  a  limo  when  Austria  hesitated  to  draw  the 

iword^  and  Prussia  shrank  oTe^  5*om  Ihe  hare 

poasibiiit}^  of  having  so  to  do.     It  exhibited,  in  a 

fhroumble  light,  the  establishment  and   mainte- 

fiJiUi^  of  cfiu'sfitntinnal  usages  in  Sardinia,  that  the 

V  ly  discussed  in  the  parliament 

n  ,»ncthe3  reported  in  the  Turin 

,  .^levs.     Ou  the   STth   of  January  1855,  the 

Jiefs  met  to  receive  and  consider  the  govern- 

m^ut  proposals  concerning  the  aUiaoce.     Count 

TOUT,  miuifiter  for  foreign  affairs,  opened  the 

inga  by  remarking  that  *  the  Eajtern  war, 

called  forth  new  interestg  to  combat  on 

field  of  politics^  hag  rendered  new  alliances 

ary,    TTie  course  of  old  diplomatic  traditions 

nil  at  once  interrupted"   and  both  from  a 

1  consideration  of  the  present  serious  moment 

ad  of  a  Aiture^  from  whieh.  the  greatest  pnidoDce 

one  can  avert  the  dangerij  it  was  clear  to  eve^ 

^remmcDt  that,  in  the  face  of  comphcations  so 

n expected  on  the  world*s  stage,  it  was  ueceBsaiy 

to  ieek  a  now  i^^gtom  tliat  should  procure  strength, 

imppurts,  atjd  remedial  acts^  to  provide  against  the 

altered  circumstances.*    After  commenting  on  the 

tmsd^ab  spirit  in  which  the  English  and  French 

govumment^  had  entered  upon  the  war,  the  eonnt 

~      ceded  to  consider  the  two  alternatives — neu- 

lity,  or  alliance  with  tite  Western  Power^-H>pen 

Sardinia :   '  Neutrality,    Bometimea  possible  to 

Dwcr^  rf  the  first  rank,  is  seldom  so  to  those  of 

ll  L  unless  placed  in  special  ^^mlitical  and 

:il    circumstances.      History,    however, 

rarely  shews  happy  instances  of  neutrality,  the 

east  sad  revolts  of  which  termioate  in  making 

who  adopt  it  either  objeeta  of  iuspieion  or 

Jain  to  both  contending  x)artics.    To  Piedmont, 

oreovor,  the  high  heart  of  whose  kiitgs  inspired 

i  alt  times  a  resolute  policy,  allianois  have  always 

more  pleasing.     Piedmoat  haa  succeeded  in 

laking  herself  accounted  more  by  Europe  than 

limited  territory  would  aj^pear  to  warrant, 

ELUse  in  the  day  of  common  peril  she  ha;a  alwa^'s 

aown   bow  to   ffice  the  connnon  fate;   as  also 

hWte  in  tim«s  of  tranquillity  it  was  part  of  the 

wiadom  of  the  prince  of  Savoy  to  reform 

*low  degreefi,^  ailapting  the  political  and  civil 

iwx  to  the  new  wantfi,  the  natural  consequences 

the  incessant   conquests   of  civilisation/     He 

Iverted   to    *  tlte    proposition    of  an   aJUauee   to 

government  of  If  is  Majesty  on  the  part  of 

igse  of   Her    Majonty   the   Queen  of  England^ 


and  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  French  ■* 
and  finally  rnidi  'The  examples  of  history,  the 
anticipations  of  the  fhture^  the  noble  iru4litious 
of  the  House  of  Savoyi  all  tmite  to  drive  the 
ministry  fH>m  a  timid,  idle  policy,  and  to  lead 
it  inst^^ad  by  the  old  road  foUowgd  by  our  fathers, 
who  knew  true  prudenco  to  exist  in  sharing  the 
Bacriflces  and  perils  encountered  for  justice^ 
whence  arose  increased  reputation  of  benefits  after 
victory/ 

The  legislative  ehfunhers  cordially  responded  to 
the  views  of  the  king  and  bis  ministers,  and  gave 
forma!  ganetion  to  a  military  oonvention  between 
Sardinia^  England,  and  France ;  a  treaty  between 
Sardinia  and  Turkey  j  a  separate  convention  with 
England ;  and  a  loan  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the 
alliance.  The  military  convention,  signed  at  Turin 
by  the  r«rpre6entattves  of  the  three  powcn  on  die 
26th  of  January,  bound  the  king  of  Sardinia  to 
provide,  in  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Russia, 
an  army  of  15,000  men,  consisting  of  infantry, 
cavalry,  and  artillery  in  due  proportions ;  to  be 
organised  into  two  divisions  and  lix  brigadea; 
and  to  bo  paid  and  ratione*!  by  the  king.  The 
Western  Powers,  on  the  other  hand,  a|freed  to 
facilitate  the  transport  of  this  army  to  the  East ; 
and,  moreover,  agreed  to  defend  the  Bardinian 
dominions  from  any  Russian  attack  during  the 
war.  By  virtue  of  this  convention,  arrangements 
were  made  with  England,  as  possessing  a  nume* 
rous  fleet  of  transports,  to  convey  the  Sardinian 
troopi  to  the  Orimea.  When  the  king  had  thus 
estahliahed  his  relations  with  the  Western  Fowtrs 
on  a  s^Uisfactory  footing,  he  entered  Into  a  treaty 
with  Turkey,  on  the  15th  of  March;  in  which  he 
declared  his  adliesion  to  the  treaty  of  the  12th 
of  March  1854,  whei-^by  Englatjd  and  France 
undertook  to  defend  Turkey  against  Russia  ; 
and  announced  the  approaching  departure  of  a 
Sardinian  army  to  aid  in  this  good  work.  The 
Sultan,  on  his  part,  undertook  that  the  Sardinian 
troops  oil  Turkish  soil  sliould  be  treated  in  all 
respects  like  those  of  England  and  Fmnce. 

This  heroic  determlnatton  on  the  part  of  one  of 
the  secondary  states  of  Europe  was  remarkable, 
and  at  once  raised  that  state,  both  In  the 
estimation  of  Englishmen  and  in  Uie  diplomatic 
formalities  of  negotiations  and  conferences,  to  a 
level  with  the  flrat-clajs  powers.  When  Count 
CavouT,  in  his  speech  to  the  chambers,  said  :  *  As 
the  fruit  of  a  prudence  which  tends  to  courage 
and  generosity,  we  confidently  believe  that  this 
treaty  will  obtain  your  consent  more  readily  tfian 
it  would  have  done  had  it  been  suggested  by 
a  timid  prudence  and  short-sighted  caleulalion* — 
he  paid  a  well-founded  comphment  to  the  good 
sense  and  high  feeling  of  the  Piedhiiontesc  nation  ;* 
and  ailbrdcd  England  and  Franoe  a  juitittcation 
for  pointing  out  how  unfavourably  the  conduct 
of  the  king  of  Prussia  eontrosted  with  that  of 
this  new  ally.  What  part  the  Saidinian  army 
look  in  the  Crimean  war,  a  ftiture  Chapter  will 
shew. 
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FALL     OP     THE     ABERDEEN     MINISTRY. 

It  now  becomes  necessary  to  interrupt  the 
threatl  of  narrative  concerning  the  general  politics 
of  Europe  connected  with  the  war,  in  order  to 
trace  the  progress  of  a  remarkable  disruption  of 
the  English  ministr}',  occasioned  principally  by 
the  war  itself.  Although  this  disruption  led  to 
departure  neither  from  the  alliance  with  Fi-ance 
nor  from  the  war  against  Russia,  it  nevertheless, 
during  a  period  of  several  weeks,  throw  a  painful 
doubt  over  the  characters  and  capabilities  of 
public  men  in  England,  and  occasioned  some 
distrust  among  foreign  powers. 

The  Aberdeen  ministry,  as  has  already  been 
stated,  contained  an  unusually  large  number  of 
ministers  possessing  a  reputation  for  ability  and 
experience.*  It  combined,  indeed,  the  chief 
members  of  the  Peel  party  (as  it  was  popularly 
termed)  with  the  Whig  party ;  and  was  regarded 
by  a  fair  majority  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
as  the  resultant  of  a  laudable  attempt  to  break 
through  the  trammels  of  party  conflict,  in  order 
that  the  best  men  of  two  parties  might  work 
together  for  the  common  good.  What  duration 
the  ministry  would  have  had  if  peace  had  con- 
tinued unbroken,  it  is  useless  now  to  inquire ; 
but  when  war  began,  the  ministry  was  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  by  a  popular  belief  that  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  was  friendly  to  Russia,  and  would 
put  up  with  a  large  amount  of  Muscovite  aggres- 
sion before  making  resistance.  This  impression, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  unquestionably 
encouraged  the  friends  of  the  czar,  and  to  that 
extent  placed  at  a  disadvantage  those  who  wished 
to  present  a  bold  front  to  Russian  machuititions. 
Even  at  a  later  date,  when  the  carl's  concurrence 
in  the  war  could  no  longer  be  doubted,  there  yet 
lingered  in  the  public  mind  a  belief  that  he  was 
supine  in  its  management,  and  too  ready  to  accept 
the  first  possible  proposals  of  peace.         • 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1854,  from 
the  declaration  of  war  until  Christmas,  there  were 
many  censures  passed  on  the  government,  in  some 
instances  arising  from  mere  party  tactics,  but  in 
others  unquestionably  due  to  a  suspicion  that  the 
war  was  not  being  pursued  with  due  energy  and 
good  faith.  Still,  these  censures  were  passed  upon 
the  government  as  a  whole:  the  public  had  no 
authentic  means  of  knowing  whether  harmony 
existed  or  not  within  the  cabinet;  and  therefore 

*  The  chief  offices  of  the  govemment  were  thas  filled : 

Pint  Lord  of  the  Treasury Karl  of  Aberdeen. 

Lord  Chancellor Lord  Cranworth. 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer Mr  Gladstone. 

Lord  President ^ Lord  John  Russell. 

Lord  Privy  Seal - Duke  of  Argyll. 

Home  Secretary Lord  Palmerston. 

Foreign  Secretary „....Earl  of  Clarendon. 

Colonial  Secretary Sir  George  Grev. 

War  Secretary ., Dulte  of  Newcastle. 

Secretary  at  War Mr  Sidney  Herbert. 

First  liord  of  the  Admiralty Sir  J.  Graham. 

Preaident  of  India  Board Sir  C  Wood. 

Chief  Commissioner  of  Works Sir  W.  Molesworth. 

President  of  Board  of  Trade Earl  GranTille. 

Ptwt-master  General Yiseoant  Canning. 


all  the  ministers  were  made  responsiUle  for  a 
laxity  believed  to  be  chiefly  due  to  the  premier 
himself. 

Discord  first  arose  concerning  the  managemeDt 
of  the  War-office :  the  first  dissentient  being  Lord 
John  Russell;   and  the  period  of  the  b^uming 
of   this    dissension    being    after    the    risings  of 
parliament.      It   has   already  been    stated   that 
the   secretaryship    of    State    for   War   and   the 
Colonies  was,   in   the  summer   of  1854;    fonod 
too  onerous  for  any  one  statesman ;  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  held  that  office,  assumed 
the   new   office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War; 
ISir  George  Grey  being  appointed  to  the  other  half 
of  the  divided   secretariat — the   Colonial    Office. 
Mr  Sidney  Herbert  remained  Secretary  at  War. 
During  the  autumn,  Lord  John  Russell,  having 
no  lalx^rious   duties  connected  with  his  office  of 
President  of  the  Council,  studied  attentively  the 
reconstructed  state  of  the  War-office,  and  opeued 
a  correspondence   with   the    Earl  of   Aberdeen 
in  relation    thereto.     He  adduced  reasons  why, 
in  his  judgment;   the   war- minister    should   dt 
in  the  House  of  Commons  rather  than   in  the 
Upper  House ;  he  discussed  the  delicate  question 
whether  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  were  equal  to  the 
duties  of  his  office,  suggested  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  a  fitter  man,  and  endeavoured  to   smooth 
away  the  difficulty  of  abolishing  the  office  filled 
by  Mr  Sidney  Herbert.    It  is  evident,  from  the 
tenor  of   the  published  correspondence   on   this 
subject,  that  the  premier  was  taken  by  surprise 
by  Lord  John,  who  had  not  urged  at  Uie  cabinet 
councils  any  of  the  objections  thus  put  forward 
by  letter  in  the  middle  of  November.    The  earl 
placed   the   letter,  at  the  writer^s   own   request, 
in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Mr 
Sidney  Herbert,  that  notliing  secret  or  unhand- 
some might  be  expected.     The   duke,   however, 
in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  a  later 
date,  shewed  plainly  that  he  felt  little  flattered 
by  the  letter  of  Lord  John ;  he  denied  that  he 
had  ever  expressed  a  *  strong  wish,'  as  had  been 
asserted,   to   be  war-minister';  he  was   ignorant 
of  the  writer's  preference  for  Lord  Palmerston ; 
he   gave  no  thanks  for   the    compliments  with 
which   he    said  the  writer  attempted  to   lessen 
the  asperity  of  a  proposal  for  his  removal;  he 
was    as    little    pleased   with   the    character  for 
'commendable  ambition'  attributed  to  him  ;  and 
he  expressed  his  willingness   to  retire,   if  such 
retirement  would  lead  to  a  strengthening  of  the 
mmistry.   In  the  course  of  several  letters  exchanged 
between    Lord    John    Russell   and    the    Earl  of 
Aberdeen,  the  latter  discussed  calmly  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  former,  and  stated  his  grounds  of 
dissent  fh)m  them — expressing  a  belief  that  there 
would  be  something  ungenerous  in  making  such 
changes  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  unless  it  could 
bo   proved   that   the   Duke    of    Newcastle  was 
personally  amenable  to  charges  of  incapacity  firom 
which  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  wen 
f^.    After  many  letters  had  thus  passed^  tbe 
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premier  wisbed  to  know  whether  and  whou  Loud 
John  KiiiiscU  wan  Id  l>riiig  tlie  question  before  the 
culjhjet,  there  to  be  discussed  iu  the  n^iml  waj  j 
but  it  appeared  that  the  (vroposer  of  Ihei^e  diaugei^ 
Imvmg  iiscertfiined  that  tlie  opitiions  of  mms  of 
his  (lei'sotiFil  fii€?nds  were  mi  favourable  to  the 
movemeut^  had  been  tliro'mi  into  a  stxito  of  doubt 
and  basiLation ;  he  deeliiied  to  make  it  a  cabinet 
q^eition,  be  dropiKxl  the  gubject,  and  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  was  left  in  possession  of  an  opinion 
that  hi^  coUea^e  acquiesced  cheerfully  iu  the 
views  and  plans  of  the  government  generaUv, 


Mean M' bile  the  pubhc  mind  had  become  gi*eatly 
agitated  Viy  the  monmfnl  accounts  from  the 
Crimea,  Every  newspaper  throughout  the  kini^- 
dum,  in  every  impression  pubUshed  in  No\'cmber 
and  Decern ber*  liad  told  the  tale  of  Futleriug ;  how 
thitt  noble  i»oIdier's  had  been  i^obly  treated,  and 
that  Bupphes  paid  for  by  the  nation  had  never 
reaebe^l  those  for  whom  they  were  intended.  Th© 
readers  of  those  narratives  had  not  at  that  time 
the  means  of  determining  whether  the  fault  lay 
with  the  home  authorities  or  with  those  in  tho 
Crimea  I   but   they  knew  that    the   government 


KAUi  Of  AtOSKflTt 


partmenta  must  somewhere  be  in  the  wrong  j 
Eld  they  felt  angered  at  tht!  frequent  denialB  by 
tin)  ministers  of  the  existence  »jf  miseries  so 
'  '^  '^y  depicted  by  the  newspaper  corrcsjxmdent^, 
unent  assembleil  oil  the  12th  of  December, 
jtiitiy  weeks  earlier  than  usual^tlic  chief  purport 
such  an  early  meeting  being  to  paas  two  or 
'  three  measurt^  necet*ary  for  the  due  prosecution 
of  the  war.  lUit  the  two  Uouiei  did  not  silently 
vote  thexe  measures  ;  they  eommented  severely 
on  tlie  manner  in  wliii-h  the  war  had  been 
C^nduct4i>d,  When  the  former  session  was  closed 
_  the  1 2th  of  August  J  the  Allied  armies  had 
not  yet  left  VaiTia ;  but  iu  the  iutenal  lie t ween 
lh#  two  sessions  liad  occurred  the  landing  at 
^ '  the  skirmish  at  Bulgaiuilf,  the  battle  of 

^'  ■,  the  fiiuik-marcbj  the  first  bombardment 


of  Bi*bastof«)l,  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  nnd  the 
two  battle^i  of  fnkermann — concern mg  which 
the  VQ^m  and  the  Commons  passed  warm  and 
merited  eulogiums  on  the  conduct  of  the  soldieiy, 
coupled  with  animadversions  on  the  short-corn- 
iugs  of  the  government  oflkiak*  The  Earls  *>t 
Derby,  Mahnesburyj  and  Elleuborough  eeiisui'ed 
the  government  for  being  too  peaceful ;.  Earl 
Grey  took  just  tlte  opposite  view;  but,  in  the 
midst  of  much  censure,  the  Home  of  Lords 
parsed  two  bills— one  for  the  enrolment  of  the 
militia,  and  one  for  the  enlistment  of  foreigners 
— urgeil  by  the  govei'nment  as  being  iioccssary 
fij>r  the  maintenance  of  the  army  up  to  the  proper 
standard.  In  the  Commons  the  discussions  were 
more  Herce;  but  even  here  the  mini.^rters  had 
the   advantage  of  pitting  their  antagonists  one 
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against  another ;  for  if  Mr  Layard  and  Mr  Disraeli 
argued  that  the  wi^r  was  not  conducted  with 
sufficient  vigour,  Mr  Cobden  and  Mr  Bright  were 
equally  distinct  in  asserting  that  the  warUke 
tendency  was  too  prominent.  Lord  John  Russell 
assisted  his  colleagues  in  defending  the  general 
course  of  government  poHcy ;  and  nothing  appeared, 
outwardly  at  least,  to  indicate  any  discord  in  the 
cabinet. 

Another  period  passed  over ;  parliament  rose 
for  the  hoHdays  on  the  22d  of  December,  and 
during  about  a  month  the  government  pursued 
its  measures  without  the  control  of  the  legislature. 
During  this  month,  however,  the  accounts  from 
the  Crimea  had  been  more  terrible  than  ever  ;  the 
families  of  officers  as  well  as  of  common  soldiers 
had  heard  through  private  letters  how  great  were 
the  sufferings  of  the  army ;  and  thus  all  ranks 
were  impatient  to  know  how  such  things  could 
bo,  and  who  was  to  blame ;  while  even  those  who 
had  no  relations  in  the  army,  reading  day  by 
day  the  tragic  details  given  by  newspaper  corre- 
spondents, deemed  it  imperative  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  the  more  immediate  representativo 
of  the  nation,  should  institute  an  inquiry  into 
the  whole  case.  When  the  Houses  reassembled 
on  the  23d  of  January,  various  matters  touohing 
the  war  were  discussed;  but  the  proceeding 
attended  with  the  most  important  reiolt  wm  a 
notice,  given  by  Mr  Roebuck,  that  on  a  certain 
day  ho  would  move  for  the  appointment  of  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  'Condition 
of  the  Army  and  the  Conduct  of  the  War.*  This 
notice  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  downfall 
of  the  Aberdeen  ministry. 

From  letters  and  explanations  afterwards  pub- 
lished, it  appears  that  when  Lord  John  Russell 
heard  this  notice  given,  an  end  was  put  to  a  period 
of  doubt  and  indecision ;  he  had  expected  some 
such  notice  from  one  member  or  other ;  but  when 
he  found  that  it  came  from  a  supporter  of  the 
government  in  its  liberal  measures,  its  decisive 
importance  rendered  necessary  an  immediate 
determination  of  his  own  course  of  action.  He 
wrote  at  once  to  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  a  letter, 
in  which  ho  said :  *  Mr  Roebuck  has  given  notice 
of  a  motion  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
I  do  not  see  how  this  motion  is  to  be  resisted ; 
but,  as  it  involves  a  censure  upon  the  War- 
departments,  with  which  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  connected,  my  only  course  is  to  tender  my 
resignation.'  In  a  speech  delivered  three  days 
afterwards,  he  justified  the  step  thus  taken: 
'A  motion  for  inquiry  may  be  resisted  on  two 
grounds— the  one,  that  there  are  no  evils  existing 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  call  for  inquiry ;  the 
other,  that  sufficient  means  have  been  taken  to 
remedy  those  evils,  and  that  they  will  be  best 
cured  by  other  means  than  by  a  resort  to  the 
inquisitorial  powers  of  this  House.  Now,  with 
respect  to  the  first  of  these  grounds  which  I  have 
stated,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  impossible  to  be 
resorted  to.     No  one  can  deny  the  melancholy 


(Sbndition  of  our  army  before  Sebastopol.  The 
accounts  which  arrive  from  that  quarter  every 
week,  are  not  only  painftil,  but  horrible  and 
heart-rending ;  and  I  am  sure  no  one  would  oppote 
for  a  moment  any  measure  that  would  be  likdj 
not  only  to  cure,  but  to  do  anything  to  mitigate 
those  evils.  I  must  say  that  there  is  something^ 
with  aU  the  official  knowledge  to  which  I  have 
had  access,  that  to  me  is  inexplicable  in  tin 
state  of  our  army.**  The  second  groimd  for 
resisting  Ike  inquiry,  by  asserting  that  sufficient 
means  had  been  taken  to  remedy  the  evils,  Lord 
John  declared  his  inability  to  adopt :  he  could 
not  point  to  remedial  measures  as  having  been 
adopted  by  his  colleagues.  Thus  embarraawd, 
not  knowing  either  how  to  support  or  to  oppose 
Mr  Roebuck's  motion,  and  not  seeing  how  the 
ministers  could  escape  from  their  difficnltieB, 
his  lordship  cut  the  knot  by  escaping  frY>m  the 
ministry  himself. 

This  proceeding,  as  wits  soon  made  evident, 
greatly  surprised  the  other  members  of  the 
cabinet  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  did  not  make 
any  attempt  to  shake  the  determination  expressed, 
but  proceeded  to  Windsor,  and  communicated 
with  the  Queen,  who  at  once  accepted  Lord  John 
Russell's  resignation.  On  the  26th  of  January, 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  earl,  in  announcing 
this  event,  expressed  both  surprise  and  regret; 
and  on  the  same  evening,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, after  Lord  John  Russell  had  announced 
his  resignation  and  the  reasons  for  it,  Lord 
Palmerston,  in  the  midst  of  kind  expressions, 
temperately  censured  him  for  the  time  and  the 
mode  of  taking  this  step.  He  said :  '  Though  my 
noble  friend  might  properly  and  naturally  ha?e 
continued  to  entertain  an  opinion  that  a  change 
was  necessary  with  regard  to  the  person  who  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  yet  I  must 
venture  humbly  to  submit  to  him  that  that 
opinion  ought  to  have  been  repeated  to  the  noble 
lord  at  the  head  of  the  government  before  the 
reassembling  of  parliament  after  the  late  recess. 
He  ought  to  have  given  the  government  the 
opportimity  of  stating  to  him  whether  or  not 
that  proposal  would  be  accepted  on  his  renewal 

of  it The  course   taken   by  my  noble 

friend,  I  must  venture  humbly  to  submit  to 
him,  was  not  in  correspondence  with  the  usual 
practice  of  public  men.  It  was  one  calculated 
inevitably  to  place  the  government  to  which 
ho  belonged  in  a  position  of  embarrassment  in 
which,  at  the  hands  of  a  colleague  at  least, 
they  ought  not  to  have  been  placed.* 

The  important  motion  which  thus  occasioned 
the  retirement  of  one  of  the  most  influential 
members  of  the  government,  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same  evening 
marked  by  the  explanations  just  adverted  to-- 
namely,  the  26th  of  January.  It  was  coudied 
in  these  words :   '  That  a  select  committee  be 

*  Speech  In  the  House  of  Oommoni^  Jtnoaiy  M^  ISM. 


ttppomtod  lo  inquire  into  ttie  coodilion  of  our 
ai'ojy  liefoi-0  ScWtofKvI,  and  into  tJio  condnct 
of  tlioiie  departments  of  the  goreninient  wbose 
duty  it  hits  bt^cn  to  minister  tu  tli@  waiita  of 
Ihnt  urmj.*  Tbo  motion  was  wannly  debated  on 
the  S6lb  and  the  29th:  Bovoral  nicml»er8  of  the 
govern nu'nt  opposing  it  on  the  threefold  ground 
^-that  the  miseonduct  and  miseries  were  not  bo 
gtvat  as  vras  publiLl^  supposotl ;  thut  the  govern* 
r  wa«  inRtUiling  inquiries ;  and  that  a 
jry  inqoiry  on  militHQ''  mattera  would 
jpcnl  LiiLi  tordialitj  of  this  allianeo  between 
giiind  and  France.  After  a  protractijd  debaU^ 
on  tbo  night  of  tho  20  th,  the  Conn  nous  came  to 
A  decision  at  an  csiiiy  hour  on  the  3Uth ;  whc^n^  lo 
tlie  amjtzemeut  of  idl  parties,  Mr  Roebaek's  motion 
'waa  cari-icd  by  a  majority  of  30a  to  14tt — ^no  one 
hav^ing  dccmoi!  ^o  large  a  majority  probabkv. 

This  vote  decided   the   fatu  of  the    Aberdeen 

ministry,  and  set  aside  uunieruus  ollit^r  motions, 

Lor«l  L)  nilhnj-st,  on  the  i5th^  had  given  uuticc, 

in  tiic  House  of  Lordj?,   of  a  resolution   for  the 

of  February,  to  th©  eflt^ct,  *  That  in  the  opinion 

this  Hou^  the  expedition  to  the  Crimea  was 

di^rtakcn   by  Her  Majesty's   guvcmmcnt  with 

y  iii;idLK}uate  meanM,  and  without  dut?  uaalion 

ttuthctent  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  exlont  of 

resistance  to  be  exptvtM  from  the  enemy  i  and 

t  llio  neglect  and  misroanagcinont  of  the  govern- 

lent  ill  the  con  duet  of  the  enterprise  liavo  led  to 

mo^t  diiiiistrons  results  ;^   but    tliis    intention 

erwcnt  modilleation,  consequent  on  the  vote  in 

le  Conainuns.    On  tlie  3<:Hh,  the  mi n lintel's  projHMjod 

an    adjournment   fur  two  days^   in    the  peculiar 

igiinoy  of  pubUc    affairs  J    and  on  the  1st  of 

bruary,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  announced  in  the 

1  Lord  Pidmerston  in  the  Comnions,  that 

ry  had  resignedj  retaining  tlio  seals  of 

uUicc  uiily  untd  their  incce^soi-s  were  appointed. 

In   the  Cumnions,   little  more   than  the    fiunjile 

inceniont  was  mode ;  bu£  in  the  Lords,  the 

uf  Now  can  tie  dwelt  with  aomo  severity  on 

the  manner  in  which  hiii  name  had  been  used  by 

Lord  John  nussclL    During  several  dayi,  parliur 

irN  !it  and  the  country  were  kept  in  uneertainty 

V(.LLtiQi£j    to    the    minijtrj^    and    minor    subject* 

r'uly  'viTo  diaeuiBed*    Ono  of  these^  however,  waa 

jri^.ELaiiiJL^^;    inasmuch  as  General  Bir  de   Lacy 

}  -uiia  apj>eaiied  in  full  military  uniform  in  the 

if'j!i.^u  of  Commons^  to  reoeiTe  the  thanks  of  the 

Uouso  for  Ills  zealous  and  intrepid  services  at  the 

Kn-mi  itf  war     The  general^  while  ti»ajiking  the 

r  for  the  honour,  frankly  stated  that  he 

.-   i;d   ho   had  been   quite   as  gpod  a  general 

rtj  yeara  earlier,  when  frowned  upon  by  the 

omo  Gtmrdi  and  the  aristocratie  o^ceis  in  the 

army.    It  waa  not  until  sereral  days  had  dapsed, 

tllu^  by  the  iasuing  of  new  writs  for  elections 

hi  certain  horonghs  and  countieB^  the  HuuiO  of 

m  learned  that  the  gOiUi  of  olfice  had  been 

od  ^J  n*jw  hand^. 

iry'ii      ^  uf  til e  poaitiou  were  fully 

wn  by  ua  between  itat«imeii  at 


this  Juncture.  It  remained  during  many  days  wo 
doubtful  whether  any  ministry  could  bo  formed, 
that  deep  anxiety  was  feJt  throughout  the  cciuntiTT. 
The  Queen  commissioned  the  Earl  of  Derby  to 
form  a  government ;  and  his  lordship  made*  many 
overtures  with  this  view.  Ho  lirst  thought  of 
establishing  a  Conger  vail  ve  ministry^  including  the 
Earl  of  EUenborough  and  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton,  who 
had  advocated  a  bold  policy  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war ;  hut  when  he  camo  to  measure  his  strength 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a^  shewn  by  vote^ 
and  in  the  country  as  indicated  by  the  press, 
lie  fult  that  he  had  iubufficient  supjwrt  to  enable 
hijn  to  cairy  on  the  government  Thus  l>affled» 
the  earl  essayed  a  singular  course— the  formation 
of  a  coalition  ministry.  The  Aberdeen  govern- 
ment, comprising  Peeiites,  Whiga,  and  UberaH 
had  hten  mercilesiily  criticised  by  the  Earl  of 
Dorby  and  his  supporters^  as  au  embodiment  of 
that  wluc]i  England  abhorred — a  coalition  of  men 
professing  opposite  views,  a  compromise  of  honest 
principle :  when,  ilierefore,  the  earl  proposed 
an  adoption  of  this  very  system,  he  placed  himself 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  from  which  escape 
seemed  diflicult.  lie  made  overtures  to  Lord 
Pidnierstont  and  througti  him  to  Mr  Gladstone 
and  Mr  Sidnay  Herbert,  three  of  the  most  active 
members  of  the  late  governineut :  poslpuuing  tho 
consideration  of  other  names  until  tliis  af>pUeattoti 
had  been  responded  to.  The  three  statesmen, 
aflor  conferring  witli  each  other  and  w-ith  their 
supportci's^  dL'clined  to  join  the  Earl  of  Derby 
In  the  formation  of  a  ministry  :  l\?eling,  in  all 
probability,  that  there  w^as  htdo  chance  of  such 
a  combination  working  harmoniously  for  any  long 
eontintiatiee,  in  the  pecuhar  state  of  public  aSatrs* 
The  earl,  niaking  no  further  attempt,  resigned 
into  the  Queen's  hands  the  commisaion  he  was 
unable  to  fulhh  Lord  John  Mussell  wa^  then 
i^nt  for;  but  the  peculiar  manner  in  winch  he 
had  recently  isolated  himself  from  all  parties 
rendei'ed  it  impossible  for  his  lordship  to  hring 
together  a  working  ministry ;  and  thus  this 
attempt  ako  failed  The  Queen  nes^t  consulted 
the  Marquis  of  LansdownCj  not  as  a  minister 
liut  as  iOi  adviser^  on  account  of  his  great  expo- 
rience^  knowledge  of  parties  and  high  standing  ; 
the  result  of  this  consultation  was,  that  Lord 
Falmerstou  midertook  the  formation  of  a 
minifitrj*^ ;  a  fact  announced  in  hoth  Hotuses  of 
pM-liament  on  the  5th  of  February. 

The  task  undertaken  by  Lortl  Palmentoy  was 
one  of  enormous  di Acuity.  Turn  to  what  quarter 
ho  might,  cmharrassments  would  beset  him*  As 
he  had  boldly  stood  by  the  Aberdeen  ministry 
in  all  iti  trouhleSj  he  could  not  dissociate  hiininJlf 
from  sympathy  with  Ids  late  colleagues ;  and 
yet^  if  he  identified  himself  with  their  policy»  he 
w^ould  neither  please  the  Conservatives  nor  tlie 
Liberak,  who  had  for  onee  joined  in  defeating 
the  Aberdeen  government  on  Mr  Eoobnek'i 
motion.  Many  days  elapsml  before  he  could 
surmount   tlie   diJhculties   of  his   podtion ;  hut 
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;.'  L-i  ■«-».=  i:.*^ri  :  >  ircr  -rere :  *  Tell  Fritz 
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■V  Tis  j^  :.--  i^'L 2_  ~^-':  '^m.'  h^re  men- 
-1  -  s.:  : " : :  ^'■.  i:  ./..iv.  :  f  Fr:!**:^  :  bur  the 
-  i:^iz_z.r  :'  -JiJ  Ia-tT  -iir:  .:f  :le  messaire 
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public;   and  the  death  is  fairiy  attributable  to 
a  bodily  illness  attacking  one  whose  mind  had 
suffered  much  irritation  and  anxiety.    On  the  day 
after  the  death,  Dr  A.  B.  Granville  communicated 
to  the  l^mes  a  remarkable  document  relating  to 
the  mental  habitudes  of  NichoLis,  and  of  the  czars 
eenerally.    This  physician  resided  at  8t  Petersburg 
during  many  weeks  in  1849,  in  medical  attendance 
on  ti  high  personage  at  the  imperial  court ;  and 
while  so  employed,  he  made  observations  leading 
him  to  certain  opinions  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  czars  and  their  relations.     These   opinions 
were  embodied  in  a   letter  addressed   to   Lord 
Palmerston  four  years  afterwards,  at  a  time  when 
the  Russo-Turkish  troubles  were  becoming  serions. 
One  paragraph   of  the   letter  ran  thus:    'The 
'Western  cabinets  find  the  conduct  of  tlio  Emperor 
Nicholas  strange,  preposterous,  inconsistent,  unex* 
pected.    They  wonder  at  his  demands  ;  they  ars 
startled  at  his  state-papers;  they  cannot  coInpr^    I 
hend  their  context;  they  recognise  not  in  them    j 
the  clear  and  close  reasoning  of  the  Nestor  of   ■ 
Russian  diplomacy,  but  rather  the  dictates  of  an    ' 
iron  will  to  which  he  has  been  made  to  affix  his 
name ;  they  view  the  emperor's  new  intemationil    | 
principles  as  extravagant ;  they  doubt  if  he  be    j 
under  the  guidance  of  wise  counsels.    Yet  ther    ' 
proceed  to  treat,  negotiate,  and  speak  as  if  none    I 
of  these  perplexing  novelties  in  diplomacy  existed    '. 
on  the  part  of  a  power  hitherto  considered  u    ■ 
the   model  of  political   loyalty.'     Dr   Granville    1 
proceeded  to  argue  that  the  czar  should  be  treated    | 
rather  as  a  man  suffering  under  monomania,  not    | 
fully  master  of  himself;    that  Nicholas,  in  the 
later  years   of  his  life,    had   become  irritable,    | 
passionate,   superstitious,    capricious,    precipitate, 
obstinate ;  that  ill  health,  unskilfully  treated,  had 
brought  on  a  cerebral  excitement,  impelling  him 
to   extravagant   measures  —  such    as    had   been    , 
exhibited   by  the   Emperor   Paul    in    1800,  the 
Emperor   Alexander  in    1820,    the    Grand-doke    . 
Constantino  in  1830,  and  the  Grand-duke  Michad 
in  1848-9  ;  that  the  father  and  t!ic  four  brothers    , 
had  all  exhibited  traits  of  connate  insanity ;  that    j 
Paul,  Alexander,  Constantino,  and  Michael  had  all 
died  with  apoplectic  symptoms  :  that  ten  weelrf 
observation  of  Nicholas,  in   1849,   had   bron^t 
into  vicAV  many  strange  frcalcs    in    his  mental 
deportment ;  and,  finally,  that  Dr  Granville  had    [ 
made  all  tliis  known  to  the  English  government 
at  some  hazard  of  professional  delicacy,  as  a  metal 
of  shewing  the  necessity  for  treating  the  car  in 
a  different  manner  in  all  political  discussiona,  U 
further  appeared  that,  at  an  interview  with  Loid 
Palmerston  in  February  1854,  Dr  Granvilk,  in 
reply  to  a  question  concerning  an  opinion  beta* 
expressed,  ventured  to  predict  that  the  czar  wodd 
barely  reach  his  69th  birthday ;  '  let  but  a  flnr 
reverses  overtake  the  emperor,  and  his  death,  Uka 
that   of  all  his  brothers,  will  bo   snddeo.'  b 
making  this  remarkable  oommnDication  to  Aa 
Times,  Dr  Granville  added :   <  It  haa  prored  aa 
Alma,  Inkermanni  BalaUava^  shook  the  mif^^ 
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of  tlie  eomraittet*  would  Ftill  bo  resisttKl  hy  Uio 
go¥fmTT)<='nf»  vi'liilo  Lord  Psilnierstou  lt*id  foreseen 
0  ity    for  yielding    to    ir.     Tho   8u!>ject 

ih  Liamo  on  for  discu^toTi  in  the  cnbinet; 

Aijci  uhtHi  tho  throe  minisien=  Ici'trneil  U»o  dedMon 
of  Lonl  Piihuorstoii,  thvy  rftsi|j:u(?(L  Tliesc  re^ig- 
ti^tioiia  led  to  othei^  among  tlic  Feci  party »  and 
grr»at  crnbarrii5.^nifiit  was  ngiun  felt  in  the  fonna- 
tioii  of  a  govemni^'nL  The  committee,  the  moiiQU 
fbr  which  had  j^roducetl  all  these  dislocations,  was 
appointed  on  the  same  evening^  the  cxi^lanatioiis 
were  pvfji :  it  comprised  the  names  of  Mr  Koebnck, 
Mr  Prummond,  Sir  J.  Faking  ton,  Mr  Layard, 
Ci>loiKd  Lindsay,  Mr  Ellice,  Lord  Seymonr,  Sir 
0*  L\  LrwiH^  Mr  Ballj  and  Mr  BiTimston. 

The  sul)i?Litotca  obtained  by  Umi  Falmeiiton  for 
the  rt-tiring  mitrnters  were  iufenor  in  parhameu- 
tary  reputation  and  admini&ti*ative  ejcpcrience. 
LifTii  John  Russell,  it  h  trne,  became  Colonial 
Siccrctary;  hut  a^  he  waiv  at  iho  iame  tiniD  diplo- 
matifit  at  Vienna,  an  incongrutty  ^irescnted  itself 
in  his  positioti  mjd  functious,  Hir  G.  C.  Lewi,^ 
became  t'hancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  Hir  Charles 
Wo^mI,  Fh^t  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  Mr  Yenion 
Smithy  President  of  the  India  Board ;  while 
nmncToiis  changes  were  uiade  in  tbo  fiubtirdinate 
vSicm^  Ou  the  *jth  (*f  March  the  committee  of  the 
CouiinonR  be'^an  its  inquiry  into  the  *  8tato  of  the 
Army  bcroi'e  Sebastopol ' — with  what  result  baii 
btieu  stjited  in  the  last  Chapter,  Lord  Palmers  ton 
n*a«le  a  direct  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
eommittee,  leaving  to  tlieir  honour  and  patriotism 
tJie  av«jidance  of  any  inqnirica  wliich  might 
imperil  the  amicable  relations  between  England 
aad  France — an  appeal  generouisly  responded  to 
by  the  coram  it  tee,  wlio  checked  the  questionings 
whcu  the  answers  appeared  likely  to  involve  any 
allusions  to  the  French  army  fighting  aide  by  side 
witli  the  English  in  the  Crimc^^. 

llie  Palmerston.  admhiistration,  weakened  as  it 
was,  ucverthcde^  struggled  against  the  difficulties 
of  its  po!^ition  :  gradually  working  out  such,  reforms 
ax  the  cabinet  could  agree  tipon^  and  as  par  ba- 
rn cnt  would  be  likely  to  sanction  ;  and  stt^ering  a 
middle  com-se  between  the  uitra  war-party  and  the 
|fca«e^party.  Iliree  circumstances  led  to  a  more 
ready  public  acquiescence  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  govern  mm  t  than  would  otherwise  have  been 
cat  hi  hi  ted.  In  the  tir^t  place^  pubJic  affairH  had 
arrived  at  such  a  dcad-lockj  th?a  if  the  ministry 
bad  been  di^featcd^  no  other  seemed  possible :  it 
wast  not  apparent  to  whom  ekn  the  Queen  could 
apply,  U>  accept  ancl  ht*ld  the  reins  of  guvcrnnienU 
In  til  a  second  place,  Loi"*!  Palmci'ston  himself 
bcld  a  high  place  in  public  estimation,  as  one  well 
ci>nvcrsant  with  I'^uropcan  politicks,  and  possessing 
great  administrative  abtlity  :  it  was  hoped  tliat 
his  talents  would  atone  for  some  of  the  deficiencies 
of  the  ministry  in  other  particulars  And,  lajjtly^ 
Uie  «eab  i>f  the  Foreign  Office  continued  to  be  held 
hf  Ihtf  Karl  of  l.1arendon,  who  had  conducted 
Uic  diplomacy  relating  to  the  war  from  the 
eommencement,  and  who  Ixjre  n  reputation  for 


skill,  temper,   and   honesty^  in   the  management 
of  the  duties  of  that  \^ry  onerous  |»ositio!h 
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A  siartling  event  ovcuriTd  while  the&e  miniKte* 
rial  changes  were  yet  in  progress,  The  jiowprfrd 
if  not  p-eat  Czar  Nicholas  died.  The  autocrat 
wlio  had  inherilt^tl  an  aggressive  policy  from  hijs 
predecessor's  j  wh<i  Imd  concealed  that  policy  with 
wonderful  sagacity  fr^jm  all  but  a  few  far*sceing 
statesmen  ;  who  liad  gradually  and  silently  con- 
structed fortresse^s  and  arsenals  of  unprecedented 
magintudet  who  had  entangletl  Turkey  in  a 
net'Worli  of  eml>an"a^smefnts,  tending  Ut  render 
that  state  more  and  more  powerless  before  him  ; 
who  had  watched  closely  for  the  hour  when 
tli€  Ottoman  PortCj  the  'atck  man^^  miiiht  l>e 
brought  under  his  perilous  *  protection  ; '  who 
had  determined  rather  to  wage  war  with  England 
and  Fnmce  than  abandon  pretensions  which,  if 
conceded^  would  have  made  him  virtually  master 
over  twelve  ndllion  Christian  subjects  of  tli6 
sultan  ;  who  had  striven^  by  stern  menace  and 
cnifty  intrigue,  to  retain  Auj^tria  and  Prussia 
in  his  favour ;  who  had  placed  in  jeopardy 
the  eommercial  prosperity  of  bis  kingdom,  by 
enormous  levies  of  men  for  bis  anny  and  uavy, 
and  vast  demands  in  the  shape  of  taxes  and 
contributions  ;  who  had  rt»used  up  all  the  intoler* 
ance  of  religious  zeal,  by  converting  the  war  into 
a  holy  war  of  God's  favoured  people,  the  Russians, 
against  heretics  of  all  crec^ls— this  man  wa^  taken 
from  the  .scene  of  strife  when  that  strife  was 
at  its  hottest:  leaving  to  liis  Euccessor  %  bitlot 
inheritance. 

Bnring  Iho  early  weeks  of  J  855,  it  was  rumoured 
that  the  cmr  was  in  ill  health  ;  and  those  who 
knew  how  little  prone  be  was  to  listen  to  advice, 
whether  from  p]iy*ician*  or  IVoni  other^i,  augured 
a  possibly  unfavoujublc  result^  at  a*  time  when 
severity  of  weather  and  inten.^ity  of  mental  anxiety 
combined  to  nfl'cct  him*  Altbougli  Buffering  from 
influenzaj  the  czar  refused  to  keep  his  room,  but 
transacted  l>uai.nes3  in  bis  usual  way.  On  the  22*1 
of  February,  ho^\'ever,  his  resolution  no  longer 
availed  him :  he  consented  to  remain  within  his 
private  apartment«j  which  he  never  again  left 
alive.  On  the  23d,  ho  transferrerl  all  authority  in 
imperial  matters  to  hia  eldest  son  Alexander*  Day 
by  day  he  became  worse ;  nntilj  on  the  Ist  of  March, 
Iris  physician  ventured  to  announce  to  him  that 
the  end  was  approadiing.  The  dying  ciar  heanl 
this  announcement  with  a  firmness  betittjng  his 
character ;  he  took  the  sacrameoti^  bade  a  Iftst 
farewell  to  the  wife  who  had  shared  his  throno 
during  m  mauy  years,  kissed  all  his  children  and 
gi^ndchiMren,  personally  thanked  the  principal 
servants  of  the  household  for  their  faith  ful  HCrviees, 
and  then  lost  the  faculty  of  speech  for  a  few  hours. 
On  the  morning  of  tlie  2d,  he  regained  the  power 
of  exprcj^ing  a  few  E>ound^ ;  and  among  the  last 
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words  he  Tras  heard  to  utter  were :  '  Tell  Fritz 
to  remain  constant  to  Russia,  and  not  to  forgot 
the  words  of  his  father.'  The  *  Fritz  *  here  men- 
tioned was  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  ;  but  the 
exact  meaning  of  the  latter  part  of  the  message 
was  left  in  obscurity  to  all  but  those  immediatoly 
concerned.  At  about  noon,  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
ceased  to  live. 

As  if  to  add  to  the  noteworthy  event  of  this  day, 
a  proof  was  afforded  of  the  power  possessed  by  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  mechanical  inventions  of  any 
age — ^the  electric-telegraph.'  The  death  of  Nicholas 
was  known  in  half  the  capitals  of  Europe  on  the 
very  day  on  which  it  occurred !  When  the  House 
of  Lords  met  at  five  o'clock  on  that  evening,  for 
the  despatch  of  public  business  in  the  usual  way, 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  said:  ^My  lords,  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  communicate  to  your  lordships  the 
contents  of  a  telegraphic  dispatch  I  received  half 
an  hour  ago  from  Her  Majesty's  minister  at  the 
Hague  ;  it  is  as  follows :  "  The  Emperor  Nicholas 
died  this  day,  at  one  o'clock,  of  pulmonic  apoplexy, 
after  an  attack  of  influenza."  I  have  also  received 
a  dispatch  from  Her  Majesty's  minister  at  Berlin, 
stating  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  died  at  twelve 
o'clock,  about  an  hour  before  these  dispatches 
arrived.'  The  same  announcement  was  made  by 
Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Commons ;  and  the  news 
spread  the  same  evening  over  the  country,  from 
Aberdeen  in  the  north-east  to  Plymouth  in  the 
south-west — ^not  merely  figuratively,  but  actually 
with  the  speed  of  lightning ;  for  the  electric 
current  was  the  messenger.  Another  remarkable 
circumstance  connected  with  the  death  of  the  czar 
was,  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  at  that  moment 
in  Berlin,  on  his  way  to  Vienna  to  attend  a 
conference  of  diplomatists :  having  made  a  short 
sojourn  at  the  first-named  city,  to  endeavour,  by 
an  interview  with  the  Prussian  king  and  ministers, 
to  facilitate  the  discussion  of  peace  proposals  at 
the  conference.  Lord  Lyndhurst,  a  short  time 
previously,  had  given  notice  of  a  motion  for  this 
very  2d  of  March,  concerning  the  negotiations  for 
peace ;  and  consequently  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
after  announcing  the  czar's  death,  added:  ^As 
this  unexpected  event  must  exercise  so  important 
and  immediate  an  influence  on  the  war,  on  the 
negotiations  for  peace  that  are  now  going  on, 
and  possibly  on  the  policy  of  Russia,  I  think  my 
noble  friend  will  agree  with  me  that  it  might  be 
attended  with  much  inconvenienee  if  he  brought 
forward  his  motion  this  evening.  I  therefore 
trust  that  he  will  not,  on  public  grounds,  object 
to  the  request  I  take  the  liberty  of  making.'  Lord 
Lyndhurst  consented,  not  to  withdraw,  but  to 
postpone  his  motion. 

The  great  czar  being  dead,  the  busy  tongues 
of  nations  quickly  asked— did  he  die  a  natural 
death  ?  The  past  history  of  Russia  has  presented 
so  many  examples  of  emperors  and  princes  arriving 
at  an  untimely  end,  that  a  suspicion  arose  of 
something  analogous  in  this  case :  these  suspicions, 
however,  received  no  support  fVom  any  facts  made 


public;  and  the  death  is  fairly  attribatable  t 
a  bodily  illness  attacking  one  whose  mind  hi 
sufiered  much  irritation  and  anxiety.  On  the  da 
after  the  death,  Dr  A.  B.  Granville  commnnioate 
to  the  Times  a  remarkable  document  rekting  f 
the  mental  habitudes  of  Nicholas,  and  of  the  cai 
generally.  This  physician  resided  at  St  Petenbm 
during  many  weeks  in  1849,  in  medical  attendaoc 
on  n  high  personage  at  the  imperial  court ;  am 
while  so  employed,  he  made  ol^ervations  leidiii| 
him  to  certain  opinions  on  the  characteriitiGi  c 
the  czars  and  their  relations.  These  opinioD 
were  embodied  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Lon 
Palmerston  four  years  afterwards,  at  a  time  idm 
the  Russo-Turkish  troubles  were  becoming  seriou 
One  paragraph  of  the  letter  ran  thus:  *T1m 
Western  cabinets  find  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  strange,  preposterous,  inconsistent^  unex- 
pected. They  wonder  at  his  demands ;  they  tn 
startled  at  his  state-papers ;  they  cannot  compn- 
hend  their  context ;  they  recognise  not  in  them 
the  clear  and  close  reasoning  of  the  Nestor  of 
Russian  diplomacy,  but  rather  the  dictates  of  n 
iron  will  to  which  he  has  been  made  to  affix  bii 
name ;  they  view  the  emperor's  new  intematiooal 
principles  as  extravagant ;  they  doubt  if  he  be 
undei*  the  guidance  of  wise  counsels.  Yet  tluj 
proceed  to  treat,  negotiate,  and  speak  as  if  nooe 
of  these  perplexing  novelties  in  diplomacy  exiitod 
on  the  part  of  a  power  hitherto  considered  m 
the  model  of  political  loyalty.'  Dr  GnmriDe 
proceeded  to  argue  that  the  czar  should  be  treiied 
rather  as  a  man  suffering  under  monomania,  not 
fully  master  of  himself;  that  Nicholas,  in  fli 
later  years  of  his  life,  had  become  irritabk^ 
passionate,  superstitious,  capricious,  predpititi^ 
obstinate  ;  that  ill  health,  unskilfully  treated,  had 
brought  on  a  cerebral  excitement  impelling  him 
to  extravagant  measures  —  sach  as  had  ben 
exhibited  by  the  Emperor  Paul  in  1800,  in 
Emperor  Alexander  in  1820,  the  Orand-dike 
Constantino  in  1830,  and  the  Grand-duke  Midild 
in  1848-9 ;  that  the  father  and  the  four  broChSI 
had  all  exhibited  traits  of  connate  insanity;  W 
Paul,  Alexander,  Constantino,  and  Michael  had  iD 
died  with  apoplectic  symptoms ;  that  ten 
observation  of  Nicholas,  in  1849,  had 
into  view  many  strange  freslks  in  his 
deportment ;  and,  finally,  that  Dr  Oranvilk  hii 
made  all  this  known  to  the  English  govemMi^ 
at  some  hazard  of  professional  delicacy,  as  t  idlHI 
of  shewing  the  necessity  for  treating  the  ev  k 
a  different  manner  in  all  political  discaailoBl.  "B 
further  appeared  that,  at  an  interview  whli^liijl 
Palmerston  in  February  1854, 
reply  to  a  question  concerning  an 

expressed,  ventured  to  predict  that  L. ,~~^. 

barely  reach  his  69th  birthday ;  Met  M  ft  iMr 
reverses  overtake  the  emperor,  and  his  dnfli 
that   of  all  his   brothers^  will  be  woMHi^ 
making  this  remarkable  commnnlottiMl 
Times,  Dr  Qranville  added:   ^t  bM  n« 
Alma,  Inkermann,  Balaklaya^  shook  W0'\ 


terview  witli  «■ 

Dr  GraarflKv 

an  opinion  WM 

tiat  the  uuu  ■«■■. 
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brain ;  Eupatoriii  completed  the  fiiroke^  wMeh  hm 
anticipalcii  my  prognosis  only  hy  ji  few  weeks.' 

Wlietljcr  or  not  the  Ozar  Nicholas  inherited 
msanity,  he  unqneationahly  iiiliorited  a  policy — 
I  hat  t*f  sv^teraaiic  aggrc^ioa  on  tho  territories  of 
his  neighbours.  This  policy  Iuls  been  traced  bj 
miuij'  writers  up  to  a  ciocument  called  the  *  Will 
of  l\*ter  Ui©  Great/  That  gtich  a  mil  was  ever 
made,  however,  has  not  Ikjou  satisfactorilj  proved* 
It  \**.\rpf)Tf^  to  Imv©  been  transmitted  b^  thg 
t  L,  Fr<*nch  ambafsjador  at  the  eoujt 

cii  ;;,:,  to  the  king  of  France,  in  tho 

jeair  1 7*>7  ;  it  was  prirjti^  soon  afterwards,  aad 
Uas  fiifice  been  either  printed  or  adverted  t«  in 
manj  historiea  and  biographies  relating  to  Russia. 
Fn^ihng    more    detailed    evidence,    it    cannot    be 
received  as  of  unquestioned  anthentieity ;  yet  it 
eorrciiponda  $q  nearly  with  the  known  tendencies 
of  PtJter*s  character,  as  to  cany  a  recomniendatiou 
with  it.    The  preamble  of  the  will  sets  out  that, 
Ihccording    to    his    view,    and    according    to    tho 
apparent  design  of  Provitk'nce,  the  Rus5;iau  nation 
is    destined   to  exercise  supreme  dominion  over 
:  n ;  that  Ru»8ia,  which  he  found  a  brook  and 
t  leave  a  river,  would,  under  his  snccesaoi^j 
'^ryt\':  to  a  mighty  scsi,  destined  to  fertilise  worn- 
fiut  Kurtipe,  and  to  render  the  Muscovite  genius 
vhure    paramount^     Assuming     that    such 
!  be  the  ultimate  result,  he  lays  down  certain 
for  its  more  efficient  attainment;  and  if 
ridci  were  really  fashioned  so  many  genera- 
tion.^ ngo,  ihey  shew  how  steadily  Peter's  sucoeaiors 
have  followed   the  course  marked  out  hy  him, 
Th<3  rules  are  fourteen  in  number ;  they  prescribe 
ha  a  duj>matic  manner  what  is  to  bo  done*  and 
Foter    rce<jm mends   his   subjects   to   study   them 
sui  the   Israelites  ^fruditjd  the  tablci  of  the  law 
con?!igtied  to  tliem  by  Mose^.    He  pronounces  that 
Eniisia  should  alwayg  preserve  bethel/  on  a  war- 
footings  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  good  condition,  and 
to  prepare  to  insure  by  forces  any  aggrandisement 
of  the*  <?nipire  ;  that  skilled  men  Hhould  be  invited 
*•->-!    all    conn  tries  to    Kussia,   to    impart  their 
Pi  and  their  tact;  that  Russia  should  take 
jn  all  continental  quarrelaj  especially  those 
Ocrrnnny,  to  avail  herself  of  any  advantageous 
Biiingi*  Uiat  might  occur;    that  Poland  should 
itlirown   into  discord,  by  keK?ping  up  constant 
\  and  confusion  there,  through  tlie  medium 
intrigues,  and  ^occupation'  by  linssian 
til  at  Sweden  should  be  kept  as  much  as 
ible  in  hostility  with  Denmark,  in  order  that 
~|l&lght  obtain  portions  of  the  former  oountryi 
f^ia  A  reward  for  friendly  intervention  or  as 
no  Ibr  auy  easily  imagined  offence ;   tliat  the 
tian   pnnees  should  always  intermarry  with 
princesses,  in  order  that  a  llussian  party 
e%iB%  in  the  heart  of  every  state  in  the 
ftic  Empire ;  that  Russia  should  endeHTOUT  to 
goo<l  relations  with  England,  bb  possess- 
uwtffful  navy  and  a  commeree  likely  to  bo 
^0008 ;  that  the  bonndarj  of  the  empire 
lid  grodisally  be  extended  along  the  shores  of 


the  Baltic  and  the  Bla<!k  Befi;  that  attention  should 
unceasingly  be  directed  to  Constantinople  nnd 
Indigj  establishing  ports  aud  docks  in  tht^  Black 
Bea^  and  fomenting  constant  quarrels  witli  Turkey 
and  Persia,  insomuch  that  each  of  these  ti talcs 
might  be  instrumental  in  weakt^ning  the  other ; 
that  Austria  should  be  kept,  as  much  ai  possible^ 
in  a  state  of  discord  with  the  niinor  German 
powers,  Russia  weakening  all  by  alteniately  aiding 
each  against  the  rest;  that,  if  Turkey  could  bo 
taken  hy  Russia,  Austria  should  be  appeased  by 
a  small  strip,  which  could  afterwards  be  recoverefl 
by  Russian  diplomacy  ;  that  aU  the  adherents  of 
the  Greek  Church,  in  whatever  empire  residing, 
should  be  encouraged  to  regard  the  czar  as  tlieir 
natund  protector.  One  maxim  is  so  exceedingly 
remEirkable,  that  it  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full; 
*  When  Sweden  is  our?,  Persia  vanquished,  Poland 
subjugated,  T^irkey  conquered — when  oup  arnne« 
are  united,  and  the  Euxine  and  the  Baltic  are  in 
the  possession  of  our  ahipa,  then  we  must  make 
separate  and  secret  overtures  first  to  the  court  of 
Versailles  and  then  to  that  of  Vienna,  to  share 
with  them  the  dominion  of  the  world.  If  either 
of  them  accepts  our  propositions,  which  is  certain 
to  happen  if  their  ambition  and  self-interest  are 
properly  worked  upon,  we  must  make  um  of  this 
one  to  annihilato  the  other:  this  donpj  we  have 
only  to  destroy  tho  remaining  one  by  finding  a 
pretext  for  a  quarrel,  the  iasne  of  which  cannot 
be  douUful^  as  Russia  will  then  be  already  in  the 
absolute  possession  of  the  East,  and  of  the  best  part 
of  Euro|>c.  Should  the  improbable  case  happen 
of  both  rejecting  the  propositions  of  Russia,  then 
our  policy  will  be  to  set  one  against  the  other^ 
and  make  them  tear  each  other  to  pieces.  Russia 
must  then  watch  for  and  sei^e  the  fayounible 
moment,  and  pour  her  already  assembled  hosts 
into  Germany,  while  two  immense  fleets,  laden 
with  Asiatic  honles,  and  convoyed  hy  the  armed 
squadrons  of  the  Euxine  and  the  Baltic,  ^t 
sail  simultaneouslj  from  the  Bea  of  Azof  and 
the  harbour  of  ArchangeL  Sweeping  along  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Atlandc^  they  will  overrun 
France  on  the  one  side,  while  Germany  is  over- 
powered on  the  other,  AY  hen  tliese  countries 
are  fully  conquered,  the  rest  of  Europe  must  fall 
easily  and  ^vithont  a  struggle  under  our  yoke. 
Thus  Europe  can  and  must  be  subjugated*' 

Kow,  let  the  decision  be  what  it  may  coneeraing 
the  authentidty^of  the  will  of  Peter  the  Great, 
tlicse  'maxims'  were  unquestionably  in  print 
generations  ago,  long  before  the  ramlem  conflicts 
of  Europe  had  commeuGed^  yet^  if  the  maxim 
or  rule  of  conduct  just  quoted  be  compared  with 
the  *Becret  Oorrespondenee  *  of  !S44  and  19ri3, 
and  with  other  Russian  documents,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  los«  sight  of  the  remarkable  aTtatogy 
in  the  tactics  of  the  diftbrent  periods — eveiy thing 
tetidlng  to  shew  that  there  has  been  a  steady 
uniform  ]xilicy  pursued  by  the  RuMian  <»>nrt 
daring  a  long  series  of  years, 

IJicholaft  certainly  inherited  lhi»  polic}*,  as  he 
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did  also  the  consequences  of  a  certain  amount  of 
dissatisfsu^tion  among  the  Russians  themselves.  His 
brother  Alexander,  a  cheerful  and  kind-hearted 
man  during  the  greater  i>ortion  of  his  life,  became 
melancholy  and  morose  towards  the  close  of  his 
days,  exhibiting,  as  Dr  Granville  states,  indications 
of  insanity.  The  eldest  of  four  brothers,  and 
without  legitimate  issue,  Alexander  would  be 
succeeded  by  the  eldest  of  the  remaining  three : 
this  prince,  however,  the  Grand-duke  Constantino, 
had  so  violent  and  ill-regulated  a  temper,  that 
Alexander,  dreading  the  consequences,  exercised 
his  imperial  will  so  far  as  to  set  aside  Constantino 
and  nominate  Nicholas — ^who,  though  brother  to 
Alexander,  was  nineteen  years  younger ;  the  one 
having  been  bom  in  1777,  and  the  other  in  1796. 
Alexander  had  been  in  frequent  collision  with 
the  old  Muscovite  party,  headed  by  his  brother 
Constantine  ;  and  the  nomination  of  Nicholas  w«as 
regarded  as  a  triumph  of  the  German  element 
over-  the  Russ.  The  youngest  brother  Michael 
was  more  of  a  nullity,  distinguished  neither  by 
the  passions  nor  the  abilities  of  the  rest. 

No  sooner  had  Nicholas  mounted  the  throne 
in  1825,  than  the  machinations  of  numerous 
secret  societies,  long  in  process  of  formation,  were 
directed  against  him :  harassing  enough  collec- 
tively, but  weakened  by  differences  in  the  objects 
aimed  at  by  the  several  societies.  The  firmness 
of  the  young  czar  on  a  day  of  peril  saved  him 
and  the  empire ;  but  when  the  time  came  for 
displaying  magnanimity  towards  the  vanquished, 
he  failed  in  that  quidity:  the  retribution  and 
bloodshed  were  terrible.  His  occupation  of  the 
throne  being  now  firmly  secured,  Nicholas  pro- 
ceeded in  those  measures,  external  and  internal, 
which  rendered  him  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
contemporary  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Misunder- 
standings—if events  can  be  so  called  which  were 
probably  foreseen  and  fully  intended  by  one  of 
the  parties — soon  arose  with  Turkey;  misunder- 
standings so  clumsily  treated  by  the  Western 
Powers,  that  they  led,  by  the  weakening  of  the 
Turkish  navy  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  very  policy  intended  by  the 
czar.  The  Treaty  of  Adi-ianople,  which  shortly 
followed,  drove  another  rivet  into  the  chain  bind- 
ing Turkey  to  Russia.  A  war  with  Persia  then 
enabled  Nicholas  to  obtain  valuable  positions 
south  of  the  Caucasus,  secured  to  him  by  the 
Treaty  of  TurkmanchaT.  Then^  Egj-pt  having, 
under  a  turbulent  pacha,  rebelled  against  its 
suzerain  the  sultan,  an  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  Nicholas  of  strengthening  his  own  power  over 
Turkey,  by  defending  Turkey  against  Egypt.  For 
it  must  be  remarked,  as  a  singular  characteristic 
in  Russian  aggression,  that  the  czars,  in  interfering 
between  disputants,  have  generally  contrived  to 
reap  an  advantage,  let  their  advocacy  have  been 
employed  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Shortly 
after  these  events  occurred  that  rising  of  the 
Polish  nation  which  ended,  in  1831,  by  the 
blotting  out  of  the  last  remnants  of  that  ill-used 


nationality,  and  incorporating  the  kingdom  of 
Poland — itself  a  mere  fraction  of  the  older 
kingdom,  and  placed*  under  one  of  the  gnod- 
dukes — with  Russia,  as  a  mere  province.  During 
the  remaining  twenty-four  years  of  his  Utt, 
Nicholas  was  not  involved  extensively  in  actual 
warfare ;  but,  as  the  previous  pages  have  shewn, 
he  was  frequently  engaged  in  intrigues,  aided 
occasionally  by  brief  campaigns,  tending  to 
increase  his  power  in  Turkey,  Persia^  Central 
Asia,  and  other  countries.  In  1853,  unfortunateiy 
for  his  life  and  his  reputation,  he  snared  the 
Muscovite  element  to  drive  him  into  collision,  not 
merely  with  weakened  Turkey,  but  with  neariy 
the  whole  of  Europe.  On  the  2d  of  March  1853, 
Prince  Menchikoff  held  that  interview  with  the 
grand  vizier  at  Constantinople,  and  passed  that 
studied  insult  upon  Fuad  Effendi,  which  shewed 
to  the  stalled  ambassadors  in  the  Turkish 
metropolis  that  a  more  than  usually  audacious 
tone  was  about  to  be  adopted  by  Russia  towards 
Turkey :  on  the  2d  of  March  1855,  precisely  two 
years  afterwards,  the  autocrat  whom  Menchikoff 
had  served — perhaps  too  well — succumbed  to  a 
greater.  Death. 

It  w^ould  be  unjust  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact, 
that  the  Czar  Nicholas  earnestly  desired  the  good 
of  his  country,  and  laboured  hard  to  bring  about 
reforms  in  some  of  the  many  abuses  which  beset 
it.  The  dishonesty  of  the  Russian  officials  he 
coidd  not  and  did  not  deny ;  and  to  contend 
against  it  was  one  of  his  greatest  difficulties.  It 
would  not  be  just,  either,  to  foiget  that  there  was 
an  enormous  power  in  the  centre  oT  his  empire, 
]ierpetually  urging  him  to  the  adoption  of  strong 
aggressive  measures  in  connection  with  the 
Muscovite  and  Pan-Slavonic  movements,  and  dis- 
couraging all  attempts  on  his  part  to  assimilate 
his  empire  to  those  of  other  states.  If  he  dreamed 
of  Constantinople  and  of  India,  it  was  a  dream 
instilled  into  him  by  the  memory  of  Peter  and 
Catherine ;  but  if,  as  is  abundantly  evident,  he 
left  Russia  richer  and  more  powerful  than  he 
found  it,  the  fact  shoidd  be  remembered  even 
by  those  who  have  smarted  by  his  unjust 
pretensions  to  increased  dominion.  , 

Of  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  was  none  who  *  looked  the  king'  so 
well  as  Nicholas.  Some  admirers  ran  off  into 
extravagant  praise  of  his  manly  beauty  ;  but  even 
those  who  could  read  bad  qualities  of  heart  or 
temper  in  his  countenance,  yet  admitted  the 
physical  grandeur  of  the  autocrat.  Toumier's 
description  has  often  been  quoted,  as  delineating 
a  man  who  could  more  easUy  be  feared  than  loved: 
*  It  has  been  said  and  repeated  everywhere,  that 
the  emperor  of  Russia  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
men  in  his  empire.  But  what  ought  to  have  been 
especially  remarked  is,  that  the  beauty  of  the  car 
is  cold,  inanimate,  without  grace,  and  without 
brilliancy.  He  is  taller  than  was  his  hrothff 
Alexander ;  but  he  has  neither  his  smile  nor  that 
engaging   exterior,   nor  those  amiable 
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vliJcli  exeririsefl  sucli  iti\?iiieiyc  attractit*D  ft»r  nil 

vhu  ai*iiroa*'heil  liim.    Nicholns  may  lic  ijoc  of 

jjhi.?  tftUest  TTicn  in  his  empire  ;  we  will  not  ca«ti;gt 

Mfs  chiim   to  that  |pnvikgij;  Imt  Alexatnki-  was 

liu  ujuro  ainid-Ulo,  avi'l  ihc  Ixist  beluvcil    Nidiolas 

stiff,   mtJircbctl,   jiiid  absolutciy  fruej-.iiig  in   lus 

(l^^jHintnitJit,     His  fe^vtureiv  Blt^ni  and  ^tweit?,  fdimv 

i><j  inipivK^jfJtL    IK'  \tti»  no  rrcctluiti  in  lii?*  man- 

UQi%  I'ttl  HL'**nii>  to  nuitf(ine   that   hi^  cniistniine<l 

iknKWJimr  fii.s|>l;iV5  liif^iiitv— ytm  wuulil  H*iy  Ibat 

IlL'  was  L'udiJrivd  from  hcfui  to  funt  in  aninjur  of 

itmk'Wnc,    Ui»  cuuutciuijico  cKliibits  tliu  imruov* 


able  regularity  of  a  lifeless  statute  it  is  cen-i-ectly 
hantl:iojno,  hut  Ihert*  is  nothinjc  tnmsparoiit ;  it 
is  like  inarljle,  ainj  it  is  vn^y  U}  seo  tliat  tlio  kintlly 
wannlh  ut  hnmanity  liaa  ravclj  illumined  tliat 
(Kilislioil  hrowv;  Ilia  aspect  betrays  a  coiiataut 
siniggic  Lt*twccn  a  ilcsiro  lo  apjioar  buuevoleiitj 
and  llic  uL^ceneity  of  slicw  ing  liimsclf  inipiiial ; 
lie  is  l>au^idy^  and  yet  di^es  Tu>t  iufipiro  aive. 
AVliat  ia  p4*truliar  in  the  cJtpreisHiun  uf  hk  coim- 
tonanco  is  i\w  Avant  of  u^tjuinent  bcHween  tho 
inoiith,  which  sonuitiuH'^  \vili  Bmik,  and  tho  vyij^ 
which  remains  cold  ati<l  mdli^htcd.     It  is  more 


?;t. 


lip  ftpj>careil  lnlm{^dlAtlrly  after  ilnllu 


,  ^«3liiJ 


ililliadi  fnr  Nicliolati  to  rdgn  to  be  n  man^  tlmn  to 
iij>pcar  m  thii  enipdrof/ 

Thti  tlirtMt  braUicrs  of  Nicliolaa  preceded  him  tu 
the  irruvw  ;  ivv(»  sisters,  and  tht*  wifo  atid  dang:htcr 
of  liijf  hrotiier  Michael j  BUfvivcd  him.  He  k'llt  f^ix 
children,  Akxandot*,  Maria,  Hlga,  Cmistantini?, 
'"ich*jhtH,  and  BIicluw.4 ;  thu  two  princL'ssca  were 
rrioil  to  (Umnaii  princ<^^  and  two  f>f  tho 
ncca  to  German  [>rincei?s«s.  Of  tlie  four  mm, 
^.i  ill  If  inixG  aged  respectively  37,  Wj  21,  and 
tlie  eldest,  the  CjEarCvitch  Alexander 
:....,..,  J lJi^  iwccndcil  tho  thrune  by  virtue  of 
bis  seniority,  imder  the  title  of  A  lex  ami  er  IT. 
Then  did  K  a  rope  aak,  as  with  one  voice,  *  Will 
Alexander  follow  iu  lUe  foot.Htei^  of  bis  father  T' 
llie  Lv-arcvitch  bad  not  mixed  prominently  in 
ptililic  alliiirs;    he  lK>re  tlic  character  uf   bcrog 


somewhat  indulentj  ft^nd  of  personal  indulgence, 
kind-heartodj  easy-tenipere<l,  disincline*!  Ut  trouble 
himself  witb  [siibho  a  Hairs  ;  whereas  bis  brother 
tViTrstAntino  was  regai'ded  an  a  tierce,  haiighty, 
actives  clever,  ^jergctie,  stern,  unfiprgivinj,'  young 
man  ;  Alexander  w  as  believed  to  be  fa^  odntbly 
disposed  tciwank  the  OeTiiian  party,  Cons^tantiuc 
being  the  favourite  of  tho  old  Mnseovitca ; 
Alexander  was  compared  in  many  rc^poctjs  to 
\m  micle  Alexander,  Constantine  to  his  imcle 
Constantine ;  the  opponents  of  Enssian  ajCe'^ession, 
judging  from  such  indications  as  lia*.l  l»ccn  made 
}>ublie,  rejoiced  that  Alexander  rather  than 
CoitFtantiue  had  succeeded  to  the  Russian  throne, 
Alexander  had  been  inarrie<l  about  fourk'en  years 
to  a  princess  of  the  Uousc  of  Hcwse,  wko^  in 
accordance  with  the  usage*  of  tbc  Russian  conrtj 
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gave  up  her  own  Christian  names,  and  became 
Maria  Alexandrovna ;  there  were  five  children 
of  this  marriage,  of  whom  the  eldest,  Nicholas 
Alexandre vitch,  became  in  1855,  at  the  age  of 
eleven  years,  heir  to  the  Russian  throne. 

The  personal  character  and  the  German 
sympathies  of  Alexander  II.  appeared  to  furnish 
some  ground  for  the  favourable  anticipations  of 
those  who  wished  for  a  cessation  of  that  aggressive 
policy  which  had  caused  the  war.  These  wishes 
were,  however,  not  responded  to.  Alexander,  even 
supposing  the  yearnings  of  his  own  heart  to  have 
been  peaceful,  was  closely  watched  and  eagerly 
pressed  by  Constantino  and  the  Muscovite  party ; 
and,  diiBcult  as  it  was  to  carrj'  on  the  war  success- 
fully, it  might  have  been  still  more  difficult  to 
adopt  a  peaceful  policy  against  the  wishes  of  his 
brother,  the  old  nobihty,  and  the  priesthood — 
all  of  whom  thirsted  for  an  extension  of  the 
lK)litical  and  theocratic  influence  of  *  Holy  Russia.' 
On  the  day  of  Nicholas's  death,  Alexander  issued 
a  manifesto,  in  which  these  words  were  used: 
*  May  Providence,  who  has  called  us  to  this  high 
mission,  so  aid  us  that,  guided  and  protected  by 
Him,  wo  may  be  able  to  strengthen  Russia  in  the 
highest  degree  of  power  and  glory ;  that  by  us 
may  be  accomplished  the  views  and  the  desires 
of  our  illustrious  predecessors,  Peter,  Catherine, 
Alexander  the  much-beloved,  and  our  august 
father  of  imperishable  memory  ;*  and  a  few  days 
afterwards  he  addressed  the  diplomatic  body 
— from  which  the  representatives  of  several 
nations  were  necessarily  absent — in  these  remark- 
able words :  *  I  solemnly  declare  here  before  you, 
gentlemen,  that  I  remain  faithful  to  all  the 
sentiments  of  my  father,  and  that  I  will  persevere 
in  the  line  of  political  principles  which  served 
as  a  rule  to  my  uncle,  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
and  to  my  father.  These  principles  are  those 
of  the  Holy  Alliance.  If  that  Alliance  no  longer 
exists,  it  was  certainly  not  the  fault  of  my  father. 
His  intentions  were  always  upright  and  loyal : 
and  if  recently  they  were  misunderstood  by  some 
persons,  1  do  not  doubt  that  God  and  liistory 
will  do  him  justice.'  There  was  nothing  in  these 
sentiments  to  indicate  a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  his  father  ;  and  the  Western  Powers 
were  enforced  to  conclude,  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  secret  personal  wishes  of  the  new  monarch, 
they  must  treat  with  the  Czar  Alexander  as  they 
had  treated  with  the  Czar  Nicholas. 
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Negotiations,  as  has  before  been  implied,  were  in 
progress  between  the  European  powers  at  the  time 
when  Nicholas  died  ;  and  his  death  did  not  mate- 
rially alter  the  course  pursued  in  relation  thereto. 
The  circumstances  leading  to  those  negotiations, 
occurring  in  the  months  of  December,  January, 
and  February,  now  call  for  notice,  as  a  means  of 
rendering  intelligible  the  negotiations  themselves. 


On  the  2d  of  December,  England,  Franco^ 
and  Austria  came  to  an  agreement  respecting 
the  minimum  of  concessions  by  Russia  likely 
to  form  the  basis  for  a  satisfactory  peace.* 
The  attention  of  Russia  was  brought  to  this 
agreement,  through  the  medium  of  Austria ;  and 
on  the  28th  of  December  the  three  powers  drew 
up  a  'Memorandum,'  explaining  more  flilly  the 
meaning  attached  to  the  Four  Points  by  the 
preceding  document;  namely,  \st,  The  abandon- 
ment by  Russia  of  all  exclusive  control  over 
Wallachia,  Moldavia,  and  Servia,  in  order  that, 
under  the  suzerainty  of  the  sultan,  those  princi- 
palities, in  regard  to  their  privileges,  should  have 
the  collective  guarantee  of  England,  France, 
Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia;  2dy  The  abandon- 
ment of  Russian  control  over  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube,  and  the  establishment  of  a  joint-syndi- 
cate empowered  to  maintain  the  free  navigation 
of  that  river ;  3^,  The  suppression  of  Russian 
preponderance  in  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  all 
treaties  between  Russia  and  Turkey  calculated 
to  prevent  the  latter  state  fh)m  taking  her  place 
among  the  European  powers;  and  4ih,  A  renun- 
ciation by  Russia  of  all  special  right  of  interference 
with  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  in  order 
that  a  general  protection  might  be  exerted  by 
all  the  five  Christian  powers,  who  would  work 
together  in  urging  upon  the  sultan  the  observance 
of  tolerant  rules  in  his  dealings  with  the  rayahs 
or  Christians  of  Turkey. 

The  three  powers  experienced  nearly  as  much 
difficulty  in  inducing  Prussia  to  look  favourably 
on  these  Four  Points,  as  Russia  herself;  and 
Icngtliened  diplomatic  correspondence  thence 
arose.  The  king  hesitated  to  accept  frankly  any 
bases  of  negotiation  offered,  and  yet  felt  alarm 
at  any  proposals  for  conducting  such  negotiations 
without  his  concurrence— as  if  anxious  that  Prussia 
should  remain  a  leading  power,  without  incurring 
any  of  the  perils  or  liabilities  incident  to  that 
position.  Austria  had  bound  herself  in  this 
pledge :— that  if,  by  the  31st  of  December  1854, 
Russia  should  not  have  consented  to  the  Four 
Points,  she  would  join  tlio  Western  Powers  in 
arms  against  the  czar;  but  to  this  agreement 
Prussia  would  not  be  a  consenting  party.  Tho 
czar,  seeing  indications  that  Austria  might  possibly 
be  in  earnest,  consented — ^not  to  the  actual  adop- 
tion of  the  Four  Points — ^but  to  the  holding  of 
a  conference  at  Vienna  relating  thereto;  and 
the  year  1855  opened  with  the  preparations  of 
statesmen  to  wage  a  diplomatic  battle  in  that 
city,  to  decide  who  could  struggle  best  with  tho 
pen  and  the  voice.  The  C^ar  Nicholas,  in  a 
manifesto,  dated  |^J^-,  called  the  attention  of  his 
subjects  to  the  effbrts  he  had  made  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  orthodox  Russo-Greek  Churdi, 
to  his  sincere  desire  for  the  weUbeing  of  all,  to  the 
absence  of  any  undue  ambition  on  his  part,  and 
to  tho  sanction  given  tQ  his  views  by  the  conduct 
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of  a!)  ranks  in  hm  fJominiOM  ;  he  declared  that 
lt6  \o\ei\  iH?Acc  FinccreliFi  atid  liad  a^eetl  to  the 
hold  tug  f»f  n  €*5tifercDce  tit  Vicuna  io  can)  est  fif 
thiit  love ;  but  ho  al?c>  annouucedj  that  as  the 
Wcftero  Power*  wi>re  contmniiig  their  waiMke 
pn^jiai'atiLinfi^  deapito  tho  pr^^posed  coiiferciice,  ho 
cc»uld  not  do  low  thtin  nftopt  a  similar  course. 
lie  there  upon  ordered  tho  formation  of  a  general 
militia  of  tho  whole  Russian  Empire ;  and  endwd 
in  tliat  rolipoiis  etfain  which  characterised  so 
I  nan  J  uf  hiM  manifestoes  in  the  later  years  of  his 
life:  *  More  than  once  Rnssia  has  been  menaced, 
and  has  tindergone  sad  and  cruel  trials  5  but  eho 
ha5  al^^ys  found  her  saltation  in  her  hnmhle  faith 
in  Providence,  and  in  the  clostr  and  intiiB^olable 
l^iiiiflft  which  unite  the  monarch  with  his  subjectij 
his  devoted  ehildren.  Let  it  bo  so  again  tc»-day  j 
Bfay  tho  AlmightYj  who  res^dR  every  heartn,  who 
blesses  pure  in  ten!  Ions,  j^rar*t  us  his  assistance  !  * 
Thii5  was  written  oul/  three  weeks  before  tho 
ciar'a  deafJi. 

Ijord  John  Russell^  about  a  fortnight  after  the 
frirmatlon  of  tho  Falmcrston  ministry,  receiTi?d 
ftconi  tho  Earl  of  Clarendon  a  letter  of  instruetions 
for  his  guidance  in  his  newly  assumed  chai*actc?r 
of  British  negotiator  at  the  Vienna  conferences* 
Tlie  flelcctjon  may  have  been  made  to  Ftrengthen 
a  ministry  weak  in  many  of  its  departments ;  or 
to  heal  the  woandg  arising  out  of  the  recent 
dijs)*uj>tion  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry ;  or  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  great  pultlic  services  rendere<l 
tn  past  years  \  or  on  account  of  the  fact  tlmt  Ijord 
John  had  been  Foreign  Secretary  during  a  few 
weeks  when  the  Russo-Turkish  troublcM  were 
beginning:  but  be  the  gi'ound  what  it  niay»  his 
lordship  prepared  for  this  new  dttty^  making  a 
whorl  sojourn  on  the  way  at  Berlin,  with  a  vic?w 
to  win  over  the  king  of  pTussia  to  the  plans  of 
the  Western  Powers.  It  was  during  this  sojiium, 
m  tieforo  remarked,  that  the  C/ar  Nicholaa  died ; 
but,  although  giving  lise  to  a  largo  additional 
e(irrc5pondenf:e,  the  dcuth  did  not  prevent  the 
asseinblage  of  ihts  diplomatists  at  Vienna.  Thc^e 
dtatoffmeut  selected  by  the  resipective  sovereigns, 
bent  thf^ir  f^topn  from  Lon<loD,  Paris,  8t  Peterabu!*g, 
and  Constautinoplc,  towards  Vienna,  there  to 
mci:it  lhmt3  named  by  Austria,  It  was  certainly 
ttrange,  at  such  a  ttujo,  to  see  Prussia  holding 
alouf  frurji  a  conference  so  established  ;  a  non- 
appearance arising  from  tlie  fact  tliat,  while 
£nglautl,  France,  Aiistria,  and  Turkey  would  not 
ndrait  her  as  an  avowed  arlvocate  for  Eussia, 
she,  on  tho  otiier  hand,  withheld  such  support  as 
Woulil  have  justified  tho^e  power:*  in  recognising 
her  as  a  negotiator  friendly  to  the  Allies, 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon's  instructions  to  Lord 

John  Itug»ti11»  datofl  tlie  S3d  of  February,  eoTivcyed 

very  clearly  an  outhne  of  the  views  entertained 

bv  the  English  government  eoncendng  the  objects 

i   to   be  attained ;  and  it  k  j^roljable  that 

ntendt**!  for  the  ^d dance  of  the  Baron  de 

'  itivo  of  France,  were  of 

objects  were  efcited  to 


be,  either  the  eMal  '  ^'f  peace  on  such  a 

basis  as  to  afli>rd  soil.  .  antco  for  the  futnro 

security  of  Turkey  ;  or,  failing  thi^,  a  combined 
eifort  of  the  great  powers  uf  Europe  ^agJiinst  the 
spirit  of  eneroaehmeiit  and  wrong  by  which  the 
councils  of  Russia  have  been  animated/  The 
Earl  of  Ckrendon  BUggcsted  that  tJio  Third  Point/ 
as  the  most  import^mt,  ought  to  be  discussed 
first ;  since  the  others  would  possessa  little  value 
^unle^a  eflectual  precautions  are  taken  to  render 
tile  Turkish  Empire  an  ii\tefral  part  of  tho 
European  system,  and  sufficient  restraint  bo 
impoi5e<l  upon  the  military  and  naval  iK)W6r 
heretofore  exorcised  by  Russia  in  tho  Black  SefH 
and  the  overbearing  influence  which,  by  reitaon  of 
that  i>ower,  she  has  acquired  over  tho  councils  of 
the  Porte  f  nevertheless,  the  plenipotentiary  was 
empowered  to  take  the  Fonr  Points  for  discussion 
in  any  order  the  diplomatists  generally  might 
deom  best.  The  Third  Point  was,  however,  dwelt 
upon  as  being  alLimportant ;  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  conference  being  to  determine  how  Russian 
supremacy  in  the  Black  Sea  could  best  bo 
abrogated,  in  order  that  Tnrkey  might  occnpy 
a  place  as  an  independent  self-existiug  state, 
a  member  of  the  great  European  family,  an 
essential  clement  in  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe.  Three  mo<les  of  bringing  about  this  end 
were  pointed  out  First,  By  maintenance,  on 
the  part  of  tiie  Western  Powers,  of  a  tleet  in  tho 
Black  Sea,  adequate  to  counterlmlauce  tho  naval 
forces  Russia  had  heretofore  mainfuine<lj  and,  if 
uncontrolled,  might  again  maintain  in  that  aea  j 
to  this  plan  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  pointed  out 
numerous  objections,  Stxcmdfy,  By  reducing  t!io 
maritime  force  of  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea  within 
T'easonable  compass,  and  allowing  the  Western 
Powers  to  send  an  equally  reasonable  fleet  as  a 
coujitcrlsalance  j  but  this  also  wan  characterised 
as  objectionable — on  tlio  ground  that  it  would 
be  impolitic  for  the  Porte  *  so  to  bo  impr esse^l  with 
a  senfto  of  its  own  comparative  wcalojess  as  to  he 
prepared  to  aMieate  its  power  to  defend  the 
Tnrkigh  Empire  i^ga Inst  even  a  limited  display  of 
hostile  force :  it  would  be  better  for  the  nations 
of  Europe  thut  the  Porte  should  be  encoui'aged 
to  rely  on  its  ciwn  resources,  though  left  at  liberty 
to  call  in  tho  aid  of  friendly  powers  t<>  counteract 
tho  menaces  of  itfl  powerfid  neighbour.*  Thirdly ^ 
By  the  reduction  of  the  Russian  naval  force  in 
the  Black  Sea  within  such  bounds  as  might,  in 
co-operation  with  au  equal  Tarki*5h  force,  suffice 
to  provide  adequate  protection  for  peaceful  eom- 
mercCj  and  to  IVnstrate  the  probabiiity  of  »ny 
ftitnre  march  of  Russian  armies  on  Constant i no j»le. 
This  was  the  plan  which  api»eared  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon  bc«t  fitted  to  meet  the  object  held  in 
view ;  as  likely  to  relieve  Tnrkey  from  the  terror 
the  Russian  power  had  so  long  inspired,  and  to 
afford  op|>ortunity  for  peaceful  reforms  in  the 
intental  organisation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  The 
First  and  Second  Points,  involving  a  rennneiation 
by  Russia  of  special  proteetivo  powers  over  the 
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Danubian  provinces,  and  a  liberation  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  from  all  hurtful  obstruc- 
tions and  disputed  ownership,  were  regarded  by 
the  Earl  of  Clarendon  as  simple  and  easily 
managed.  The  Fourth  Point,  concerning  the 
rectification  of  the  Turkish  rule  over  Christian 
subjects,  was  treated  by  him  as  being  more 
dehcate  and  difficult,  calling  for  much  abnegation 
and  self-control  on  the  part  of  the  Christian  powers 
in  their  dealings  with  the  Porte.  *  It  would  tend 
greatly  to  the  peace  of  Turkey,*  said  his  lordship, 
in  relation  to  this  matter,  *  if  the  powers  of  Europe 
would  mutually  renounce  all  sectarian  prejudices 
as  applied  to  the  subjects  of  the  sultan,  and  look 
upon  all  Christians,  whatever  ritual  they  may 
belong  to,  as  entitled  to  an  equal  share  in  the 
religious  privileges  and  immunities  which  the 
sultnn  may,  at  the  instance  of  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  consent  to  accord  them.'  Summing 
up  these  exi)lanatory  elucidations,  therefore,  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon  regarded  the  First  and  Second 
Points  as  comparatively  easy,  the  Fourth  as  the 
most  delicate  and  difficult,  but  the  Third  as  the 
most  important  in  relation  to  the  subsequent  peace 
of  Europe. 

Armed  with  these  instructions.  Lord  John 
Russell  met  the  other  plenipotentiaries  at  Vieinia. 
As  assembled  for  business  about  the  middle  of 
March,  the  diplomatists  were  nine  in  number — 
namely,  for  England,  Lord  John  Russell  and  the 
YavI  of  Westmoreland ;  France,  the  Baron  de 
Bourqueney ;  Austria,  Count  de  Buol-Schauenstein 
and  Baron  de  Prokesch-Osten ;  Turkey,  Aali 
Pacha  and  AarifT  EfTendi ;  Russia,  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff  and  M.  do  Titoff.  M.  Drouyn  do  Lhuys,  as 
a  second  plenipotentiary  for  France,  did  not  reach 
Vienna  until  a  later  period.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceedings,  on  the  15th  of  March, 
Count  Buol  was  elected  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference, and  opened  it  with  a  speech  relating  to 
the  important  matters  at  issue ;  he  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  *thc  Emperor  of  Austria  had 
made  up  his  mind  on  the  indispensable  conditions 
of  peace,  and  that  nothing — not  even  the  most 
serious  consequences — would  prevent  his  majesty 
from  scrupulously  adhering  to  the  engagement 
he  had  contracted  with  his  Allies.'  The  Russian 
plenipotentiaries,  in  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  by  the  czar,  expressed  their  willingness  to 
accept  the  oft-quoted  Four  Points  as  bases  of 
negotiation  ;  and  it  was  agi'ced  by  all  that  these 
Points  should  be  t^iken  fur  discussion  in  their 
regular  order.  The  Russians  made  an  attempt 
to  introduce  Prussia  to  Uie  conferences ;  but  the 
other  powers  refused. 

After  much  amicable  negotiation  affecting  the 
First  and  Second  Points,  on  several  days  of 
meeting,  a  difficulty  suddenly  arose  on  the  2Gth. 
When  the  Third  Point  came  on,  the  Russian 
plenipotentiaries  were  invited  to  take  the  initia- 
tive, to  propose  some  method  by  which  they 
thought  the  principle  already  provisionally  assented 
to  by  Russia  could  be  attained.     Gortclmkoff  and 


Titofl*  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  other  diplo- 
matists, announced  that  they  were  without  powers 
to  adopt  any  such  step,  and  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  send  to  St  Petersburg  to  obtain  these 
powers.  Herein  was  at  once  a  cause  for  great 
delay,  which  ap[)ears  to  have  boen  part  of  the 
Russian  diplomatic  tactics  at  the  time.  While 
messages  were  being  transmitted  to  and  fro 
between  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg,  the  Rossian 
and  Austrian  plenipotentiaries  were  willing  to 
enter  uix>n  the  consideration  of  the  Fourth  Poiut ; 
but  as  England  and  France  attached  most  import- 
ance to  the  Third,  and  were  determined  that 
unless  that  were  settled  the  others  shoold  be 
regarded  as  non-effective,  the  Fourth  was  iiost- 
poueil  until  the  czar  had  expressed  his  viewgi 
And  when,  at  last,  these  views  were  made  known 
to  his  representatives,  it  was  found  that  the  whole 
transaction  had  involved  so  much  lost  time ;  as 
the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  had  no  proposals  to 
make — that  is,  the  czar,  willing  to  take  advantage 
of  any  concessions  made  by  his  opponents,  would 
not  commit  himself  by  making  any  prox)06aIs  of 
his  own. 

The  conferences  were  at  once  thrown  into 
disorder.  The  plenipotentiaries  had  already 
agrecil  upon  the  First  and  Second  Points,  at  the 
especial  and  earnest  desire  of  Austria.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  as  this  power  had 
bound  herself  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  in  a 
certain  contingency,  she  was  anxions  to  disoovcr 
whether  that  contingency  might  by  any  means 
be  obviated:  in  other  words,  Austria  said:  *It 
must  first  be  ascertained  that  Russia  is  not 
willing  to  make  peace  on  terms  that  we  may 
think  sufficient,  before  we  carry  out  the  treaty 
into  wliich  we  h.ive  entered.'  It  was  Austria  that 
urged  most  strenuously  the  holding  of  the  con- 
ferences, and  that  most  earnestly  strove  to  frame 
propositions  acceptable  to  all.  One  omen  was 
unfavourable.  Lord  John  Russell,  as  ho  stated  in 
tlie  House  of  Commons  several  weeks  afterwards, 
went  to  the  conferences  with  a  strong  doubt  in 
the  probability  of  success,  and  expressed  this 
doubt  to  Count  Buol ;  ho  thought  the  Allies  had 
so  far  been  successful  in  the  war  as  to  justify 
them  in  making  important  claims  upon  Russia; 
but  ho  did  not  sec  that  Russia  had  yet  become 
so  weakened  as  to  render  probable  any  great 
amount  of  concession  on  her  part.  England  and 
France  would  probably  have  preferretl  to  postpone 
negotiation  until  further  success  hail  attended 
their  arms ;  but,  in  acquiescence  to  Austria,  they 
consented  to  hear  what  Russia  had  to  say ;  and  so 
the  conferences  were  held.  The  spirit  in  which 
Russia  yielded  the  First  and  Second  Points 
enabled  the  plenij>otentiaries  to  make  some 
progress,  although  the  difficulties  were  speedily 
found  to  be  considerable.  As  concerns  the  prin- 
cipalities, Russia  consented  to  the  complete  and 
permanent  abrogation  of  the  former  treaties  €D 
that  subject ;  she  agreed  that  the  sultan  shooUL 
provide,  by  a  solemn  act,  for  the  maintcnanoe  if 
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all  the  priviJegi*s  and  liberties  of  flii^sc  provinces ; 
aucl  thnt  Uiissia  should  take  n*:i  part  in  the  mattur 
iithvT  tlmii  &s  une  of  the  gfrcjtt  poweiii.  iJoubtji 
wert.%  howcA^cr,  felt  Imw  so  to  frame  the  uow  laws 
ur  CLmstittiti*iii  as  to  keep  the  provinees  at  peace 
with  tlicir  three  imperial  riefri^libours ;  M(>kh> 
WftUachia  might  l>ecome  a  foetid  of  tDlrigiie,  in 
wliich  pailiFatis  of  Tui'key,  Hussia^  aiid  Atistria 
wouJtl  alti'rnately  have  the  advantage ;  aucl  the 
c«7urjtry  nfiight  heeome  fUstraetcd  hy  eontcntions 
tlience  arising,  Ni*  immediate  mode  of  solving 
the  {Utheallj  heing:  apparent^  it  was  ap'ecd  that 
a  c<>inmiftijiiMi  should  subse^jnently  l>e  formed  jit 
C*in'*taiitieiople,  to  frame  tltc  detaiia  of  this  Moldo* 


Wallachian  constitution.  So  mnch  for  the  First 
To  ill  t,  As  to  the  second,  the  cm1»an'aj*snTciit3 
were  fewer  i  Anstna  easUy  shawed  that^  m 
accordance  with  e^cisting  tieaiies,  RuBsia  had  no 
right  whatover  to  obstruet  the  ifree  commercial 
navigation  of  the  Danube:  Eus«ia  yielrled  all 
that  was  iiocesaarv;  and  it  was  agreed  that  a 
conimiiislon  or  syndicate  fn>m  all  the  great 
I >o Wei's  slioulil  supernitend  the  carrying  out  of 
this  dceiftion.  Tlma,  although  the  First  and  Second 
Points  were  agreed  to^  they  would  Imve  involveiJ 
thp  snh.sequunt  cstat>lisbment  of  two  bodicit  of 
ctmimisfJioners,  one  to  manayro  the  details  of  the 
Motdo-Wallacbian  qTicstiou,  ajid  the  other  tbasc 


HaUai  Uflatii  «r  tho  Dflnubc. 


of  tho  Rutin a*Danul)€  question.  Kcxt  came  on 
tin*  TbiiMl  Piiiut ;  and  here  at  once  was  prcseuted 
a  cheek  to  the  prop'ess  of  the  jtlenipotcntiaries. 
The  chock  involvtHl  a  delay  of  no  leas  tlinn  three 
weeks  ;  for  the  diplomatists,  wajding  furtlier 
instructitjus  ft>r  their  guidance^  were  enforced  to 
maintain  a  htisy  correspondence  with  tlieir  respec- 
tive ^ovoniraents  at  London^  Paris,  Constitutinople, 
and  Hi  IVler^burg. 

The  eourU  of  France  and  England  were  much 
annoyed  at  tliia  intevi'Option,  as  it  teH  in  total 
uncertainty  the  jrroat  question  of  peace  or  war, 
and  Ktitiugthencil  an  opiniiju  already  entertained^ 
tliat  Russiii  must  meet  with  mom  defeat  and 
humiliation  before  she  would  be  likely  to  assent 
to  satisfaL'tory  terms*  Neverthelcas,  heiiig  desirous 
of  nCj^lectinji  no  reasonable  meaeurea,  M*  Drouyn 
lie  Lhuys,  Mhiijitcr  for  Foreign  Affairs  at  Paris, 
drew  up  a  new  schedule  of  mcaiis  for  fulfilling 
the  imphed  conditions  of  the  Third  Point ;  and. 


as  a  mode  of  strength enin^  tlio  French  plenipo^ 
ttutiaiT  at  Vienna^  went  himself  to  tliat  city* 
in  onler  to  concert-  measures  with  the  Enjtrli^h 
government,  however,  he  first  visited  Ixindon, 
and  iiail  a  lt*ng  interview  on  the  30iU  of  March 
with  the  Earl  of  Clan^ndon,  Lord  Pjdmerston, 
the  Marquii^  of  Lansdowne,  and  >L  Wale^nski — 
the  last  nsimed  being  at  the  time  Frinieh 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  St  James^j^.  Two 
jirojeeta  \^efe  agreed  upon,  with  a  provision  that 
Austria  shoiihl  hRve  l!ie  prtviJega  of  decii!ing 
wlneii  to  support^  a»  a  */«<?  qml  tt<tn  to  the 
contiuuaiict>  of  ptac^J  Wtweon  that  state  and 
Russia, 

When,  aft^r  an  active  iransmission  of  oonriers 
and  dispatcla^  the  pleiJ![toteutiaried  had  supplit'd 
thetnselvc^  witli  imsiti'uetions  from  I  heir  respective 
governments  aftecting  the  Thintl  Pohit,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  AlUed  powei^  discussed  among 
themselves  the  termiS  of  the  propoe^  Jhshiouod 
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by  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys — who  had  by  that  time 
reached  Vienna — and  agreed  as  to  the  reception 
they  would  give  to  any  probable  scheme  proposed 
by  the  Russian  diplomatists.  It  was,  however, 
the  17th  of  April  before  the  latter  had  received 
their  full  instructions  from  St  Petersburg ;  when, 
to  the  unmingled  astonishment  of  the  others 
present  at  the  conference,  these  credentials  were 
found  to  be  valueless,  so  far  as  concerned  an 
immediate  advancement  of  peaceful  negotiations. 
Prince  Gort<;hakoff  announced,  as  the  result  of 
his  instructions  just  received,  that  Russia  decUned 
to  initiate  any  proposals  respecting  the  Third 
Point,  while  at  the  same  time  she  would  be 
willing  to  assent  to,  reasonable  terms  proposed  by 
the  other  powers.  The  prince  took  advantage  of 
an  expression  used,  perhaps  inadvertently,  by 
Lord  John  Russell  at  a  former  meeting,  *that  the 
best  and  only  admissible  conditions  of  peace  would 
be  those  which,  tchikt  consistent  toith  the  hofiour 
of  Russia,  should  at  the  same  time  suffice  for 
the  security  of  Europe,  and  for  preventing  the 
recurrence  of  the  existing  complications.'  The 
expression  was  exactly  suitable  to  Russian  objects 
— indefinite,  elastic,  susceptible  of  interpretation 
in  any  way  most  j^leasing  to  the  interpreters. 
The  representatives  of  the  other  powers  were 
startled  by  this  announcement ;  they  had  fully 
prepared  themselves  to  discuss  a  Russian  propo- 
sition ;  they  felt  that  Russia  was  playing  a  double 
game ;  and  they  saw  their  chances  of  success 
vanish  before  theuL  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  spoke 
strongly,  and  demanded  in  what  sense  the 
'  honour^  of  Ruflsia  would  interpret  the  limitation 
of  ships-of-war  in  the  Black  Sea ;  to  which 
GortchakoflF  replied  that  Riissia  would  not 
consent  to  the  strength  of  her  navy  being 
restricted  to  any  fixed  number,  either  by  treaty 
or  in  any  other  manner.  The  English,  French, 
Austrian,  and  Turkish  representatives,  with  little 
difference  of  intensity,  expressed  their  astonish- 
ment and  regret  at  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  take 
the  initiative — a  course  suggested  by  Austria, 
out  of  courtesy  to  the  czar ;  and  announced  their 
intention  to  deliberate  separately,  before  con- 
ferring again  with  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries. 
Tims  unsatisfactorily  ended  the  conference  of  the 
17th.  They  met  again  on  the  19th;  when  Aali 
Pacha,  representing  Turkey,  presented  a  formal 
proposition  concerning  the  Third  Point,  founded 
on  the  agreement  made  in  London  three  weeks 
before:  this  proposition  was  warmly  supported 
by  the  eight  representatives  of  the  four  powers. 
GortchakofF  and  Titofi"  argued  the  subject  in 
various  ways ;  viewed  distrustfully  any  proposal 
for  limiting  the  number  of  Russian  ships  in  the 
Black  Sea ;  threw  out  a  hint^  repelled  at  once  by 
the  Allies,  that  Russia  and  Turkey  might  perhaps 
be  able  to  settle  the  matter  by  themselves;  and 
asked  a  little  time  for  further  consideration.  The 
next  meeting  was  on  the  21st,  when  GortchakofF 
and  TitofF  undertook  to  give  a  specific  reply 
to  the  plan  proposed  for  the  settlement  of  the 


Third  Point.  This  plan  comprised  the  followisg 
items :  that  Russia  and  Turkey  should  each  limit 
her  Black  Sea  fleet  to  four  Bhips-of-the-line,  four 
frigates,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  smaller 
vessels,  to  act  simply  as  a  maritime  police  for 
the  protection  of  commerce;  that  eadi  of  the 
other  contracting  powers  should  be  allowed  at 
any  time  to  send  half  this  number  of  ships  into 
the  Black  Sea,  also  as  a  mere  commercial  protec- 
tion ;  that  the  sultan  should  be  empowered  to 
ask  the  aid  of  any  amount  of  naval  service  from 
his  Western  Allies,  if  at  any  time  threatened 
by  the  czar;  that  Russia  and  Turkey  should 
admit  consuls  fh)m  all  the  other  contracting 
powers  to  all  the  commercial  ports  in  the  Black  , 
Sea ;  that  Sardinia  should  be  admitted  as  one  of 
the  contracting  powers  to  the  treaty;  and  that 
Russia  shoidd  grant  a  general  amnesty  to  any 
or  all  of  her  subjects  who  might  have  been  com- 
promised by  the  war.  Prince  Gortchakofif  placed 
before  the  conference  a  lengthened  document, 
explanatory  of  tl^  reasons  for  rejecting  the  plan 
of  the  Allies ;  and  he  also  detailed  a  plan  which 
Russia  proposed  in  substitution.  In  this  document 
the  czar's  representative  made  a  singular  attempt 
to  depreciate  the  naval  power  of  Russia  in  the 
Black  Sea,  as  if  to  show  that  Turkey  had  no  cause 
for  alarm:  the  Allies,  however,  were  not  easily 
to  be  deceived  on  that  point — ^they  remembered 
Sinope.  Prince  Gortchakoff  then  brought  forward 
his  proposition— that  the  Black  Sea  shotdd  be 
open  to  the  navies  of  all  nations  without  distinc- 
tion ;  leaving  to  Russia  and  Turkey  the  building 
and  maintenanoo  of  any  amount  of  wa^^hips  they 
might  individually  choose. 

This  meeting  of  the  2l8t  of  April  was,  in 
one  sense,  the  closing  of  the  conferences;  for, 
although  other  meetings  were  afterwards  held, 
Lord  John  Russell  did  not  attend  them.  In  truth, 
Gortchakoff^s  propositions  were  entirely  alien  to 
the  views  of  the  Allies ;  he  would  have  made 
the  Black  Sea  open  to  all  war-ships,  probably  on 
the  supposition  that  Russia  could  always  under 
such  circumstances,  having  her  own  ports  and 
arsenals  at  hand,  maintain  a  preponderance; 
whereas  the  Allies  wished  that  the  war-ships 
should  be  so  few  in  number  as  to  leave  the  Black 
Sea  virtually  a  commercial  sea,  freed  from  the 
threats  and  dangers  of  war.  The  plenipotentiaries 
of  England,  France,  Austria,  and  Turkey,  expressed 
themselves  so  decidedly  against  the  plan  proposed 
by  Russia,  that  little  more  could  be  done  or  said ; 
yet  another  meeting  was  convened  by  Count 
Buol  on  the  26th,  to  hear  a  new  proposition  the 
Russians  stated  they  had  to  make.  All  attended 
except  Lord  John  Russell,  who  announced  that 
his  instructions  from  England  did  not  permit 
him  to  discuss  in  any  sense  the  new  Russian 
proposal.  This  proposal  was  littie  more  than  a 
maintenance  of  the  status  quo:  a  dedaration 
that  the  Black  Sea  should  be  closed  against  all 
war-ships  except  those  of  Turkey  and  -  Russia) 
unless  the  sultan,  in  a  time  of  apprehended  danger, 
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should  invite  other  i)owers  to  send  fleets  inwards 
through  the  Dardanelles,  or  that  of  Russia  out- 
wards through  the  same  straits.  It  would,  indeed, 
Lave  rendered  matters  worse  than  before ;  for 
it  would  have  enabled  Russia,  by  a  well-managed 
system  of  intrigue,  to  obtain  from  the  Porte,  at 
some  critical,  moment,  permission  to  send  her 
Black  Sea  fleet  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  thereby 
enlarging  the  field  for  ambitious  extensions  of 
influence.  Count  Buol  wished  the  plenipoten- 
tiaries to  declare  that  this  proposition,  though 
inadmissible,  nevertheless  contained  a  shght  clue 
to  a  practicable  arrangement ;  but  the  represen- 
tatives of  England,  France,  and  Tui'key  refused 
to  discuss  it  further,  or  even  to  ask  for  further 
instructions  from,  tiieir  respective  governments 
concerning  it:  they  rejected  it  in  toto,  as  utterly 
irreconcilable  with  their  instructions. 

Thus  did  the  26th  of  April  witness  the  failure 
of  this  attempt  to  bring  about  peace  between 
the  belligerent  powers.  Russia,  it  will  be  seen, 
rejected  every  proposal  for  hmiting  her  naval 
poyrer  in  the  Black  Sea,  although  she  brought 
forward  no  satisfactory  proof  or  evidence  that  a 
powerful  fleet  in  that  region  was  necessary  to  her 
safety.  There  was  another  suspicious  circumstance. 
The  eight  representatives  of  the  AlUes  proposed, 
as  part  of  the  Third  Point,  that  all  the  great 
powers  ^ould  mutually  respect  and  guarantee  the 
independence  and  territorial  inviolabihty  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire — ^that  is,  that  any  one  of  them 
would  join  Turkey  in  a  war  against  any  of  the 
others  who  might  tamper  with  this  inviolability. 
No  arguments  could  induce  Gortchakoff  and  Titoff 
to  consent  to  this ;  they  would  not  consent  to  place 
Russia  on  a  level  with  the  other  powers  in  this 
particular;  they  used  the  word  'respect'  and  the 
word  'independence,'  but  they  eluded  anything 
that  would,  in  its  ultimate  eflect,  shut  the  door 
against  further  aggression  by  Russia  on  Turkey. 
This  fsLct  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  other 
diplomatists,  shewing  how  ingrained  was  the 
Muscovite  tendency  to  regard  as  a  possible  future 
prey  some  of  the  many  provinces  constituting  the 
territories  of  the  sultan.  The  Fourth  Point  did 
not  come  under  discussion  at  all;  Russia  and 
Austria  wished  that  it  might,  as  it  afiected  them 
more  than  the  Western  Powers,  relating,  as  it  did, 
to  the  various  Christian  nations,  Greek  CathoUc 
and  Roman  CathoUc,  under  the  suzerainty  of  the 
sultan ;  but  England  and  France  resolutely  refused 
to  touch  this  matter  until  the  Third  Point  had 
been  settled,  seeing  that  this  was  the  more 
important  for  the  general  peace  of  Europe.  One 
of  the  two  propositions  by  Russia  concerning  the 
Black  Sea^  for  allowing  her  fleets  ingress  and 


egress  by  way  of  the  Dardanelles,  as  part  of  the 
plan  for  rendering  the  sea  open  to  the  war-ships 
of  all  nations,  was  thus  conmicnted  on  in  tbe 
House  of  Commons  a  few  weeks  afterwards  by 
Lord  John  Russell:  *It  is  obvious  that,  if  we* 
had  agreed  to  these  terms,  we  should  thus  have 
increased  to  a  large  amount  the  Russian  fleet  in 
the  Black  Sea,  and  have  allowed  that  fleet  to  come 
Out  from  time  to  time,  passing  close  to  the  sultan's 
palace,  and  parading  the  waters  of  Greece  to  raise 
discontent  and  disafiection  among  his  subjects; 
and  thus  the  facility  of  menace  would  have  been 
increased  whenever  the  czar  of  Russia  might  think 
proper  to  send  a  fleet  to  enforce  unjust  demands;' 
while  the  second  proposition,  emanating  from  the 
same  quarter,  to  the  effect  that,  if  menaced  by 
Russia,  Turkey  might  call  up  the  fleets  of  her 
allies  to  her  aid,  was  characterised  by  Count  Buol 
at  the  conferences  as  likely  to  lead  to  perpetual 
misunderstandings,  whereby  the  sultan  would  be 
bewildered  in  the  attempt  to  determine  who  were 
his  friends  or  who  his  enemies.  Count  Nesselrode 
issued  an  elaborate  document  from  St  Petersburg 
early  in  May,  giving  a  Russian  version  of  the 
conferences,  and  claiming  for  the  czar  the  credit  of 
having  made  all  possible  concessions  for  the  peace 
of  Europe  consistent  with  the  'honour'  of  Russia 
— again  referring,  as  to  a  great  point  obtained,  to 
Lord  John  Russell's  declaration  concerning  that 
same  '  honour'  on  the  26th  of  March.  This  docu- 
ment was  addressed  to  the  Russian  ministers  at 
foreign  courts  generally. 

The  present  Chapter  suitably  closes  here. 
Meetings  continued  to  be  held  at  Vienna  by  the 
diplomatists  there  assembled,  and  the  statesmen 
of  London,  Paris,  Turin,  Berlin,  St  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  and  Constantinople  continued  to  pour 
forth  'notes'  and  dispatches  affecting  the  probable 
or  possible  modes  of  solving  the  great  European 
problem ;  but  the  26th  of  April  marked  a  decisive 
moment  in  the  progress  of  the  diplomacy.  Now, 
more  than  ever,  did  England  and  France  become 
convinced  that  Russia  must  suffer  more  by  the 
sword  before  she  would  yield  to  the  pen;  and 
they  resolutely  proceeded  with  their  warlike  plana 
in  the  Crimea  and  elsewhere.  The  strange  revela- 
tions afterwards  made  concerning  the  details  of 
the  conferences,  leading  to  the  retirement  of  Lord 
John  Russell  and  M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  from 
their  respective  governments,  belong  to  a  later 
l>eriod  in  the  diplomatic  history.  The  immediate 
result  was  simply  this,  that  England,  France,  and 
Sardinia  proceeded  with  the  war  against  Russia 
as  aUies  of  Turkey ;  while  Austria  and  Prussia 
still  held  aloof. 
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n  E  war  with  Hnssm  wns 
^^-^  carried  i>ii  utider  remark- 
fildo  circuniHlanoofl,  bo  far 
i\s  conocmccL  one  at  least 
i  of  the  belligerent  i>owersi, 
>f  EiiglaiHl,  aRer  forfy  years 
^  of  Eurojwan  peact?^  fomi*! 
nearly  all  deiMirtmeiita  uf 
i'  her  army  in  n  defective  slate  ;  tlie 
>  organisation  (xinfiiaed;  tUc  exiieiiili- 
tare  too  g^rcat  in  lome  particulara 
anrl  too  £!maU  in  others ;  fiome  depart- 
ments ovenA'arked  or  \mdDrhanUeil, 
*  others  a  merw  lM>oty  for  favouritism  ; 
the  Gncouragemcnt  of  niei*it  cUcckeil  by  the 
mwlo  of  dis[MWitg  of  commij^sions  \  and  skill  in 
the  art  of  warfare  Ueinft  defldcnt  simply  l>ecau3e 
there  had  Iwen  none  with  whf»m  to  tight,  One  of 
the  staff-oflicors  of  Lorti  liaglan's  army,  during  t!ic 
diwctisisions  springing  out  of  the  Crimean  Commit 
sioners*  lloport,  made  the  following  i^ix^iiicant 
asserliuu  : — 'Tho  War-offiw  regulatians  are  not 
a<laptc<!  to  a  state  of  war* — an  evidence  of  unfit- 
ness  scarcely  less  glaring  than  would  I>e  that  of  a 
loeomotive  not  adapted  for  running  upon  railway?, 
or  of  a  steamnsUip  not  atliiptwl  for  progrcasioti 
thn^ugh  the  water.  Mr  Sidney  llerlicrt,  after 
maivy  montlis*  experience  ns  Weeretaiy  at  War^ 
pieturcd  the  British  anny  it^ielf  ^  being  fully 
as  disorganised  as  t]:c  War-office.  lie  liifcns^eit 
the  various  circnmstanecs  that  had  led  to  this 
result,  and  added :  ^  I  am  not  now  speaking 
merely  of  reductions  eft"e€tt?<l  in  men  or  in  votes 
of  money ^  hut  uf  the  destruction  of  the  very 
sourees  of  our  military  power  during  the  forty 
years'  peace  foIJowing  ltjl5  ;  and  I  think  I  can 
satisfy  you  in  a  very  few  wonis  that  we  have  had 
virtually  no  army  during  that  time — that  we  have 
kept  our  troops  for  the  purposes  of  police  at  home 
and  In  our  ojlonies  rattier  than  for  the  purposes 
of  defence  abro.iil.  IV hat j  I  ask,  is  your  English 
army  ?  It  is  o»ly  a  collection  of  regiments.  The 
internal  discipline  of  tliose  regiments  is  certainly 
comjilcte— ^you  have  in  every  company  and  in  every 
regiment  a  most  perfect  regimental  iystem  j  and, 
if  you  ohscrvoT  you  will  fnjd  that  in  the  actions 
that  have  lately  taken  placCj  and  in  the  whole 
of  the  campaign  daring  which  they  have  occurred, 
there  lias  not  been  the  Elightcst  sign  of  rc^nmental 


disorganisation Tliere  has   fjeen  wanting 

that  control  over  the  whole  army  wliich  you  can 
got  only  hy  practice — and  you  have  Umi  oo  sudi 
practice.  1  %*enturc  to  say  that  there  hav^e  l>ecn  field- 
officers  iri  command  of  regiments  in  tlio  Crim^ 
who,  nntil  they  went  there— unless  they  had  hcea 
in  India  or  been  quarter e^l  in  Dublin — never  in 
their  lives  saw  a  brigade.  What,  then,  t  ask,  can 
you  expect  from  such  an  army  t  Oan  yon  expect 
men  who  have  never  seen  an  army  in  the  Seld, 
and  are  utterly  unacquatntad  with  the  movementi 
of  such  a  force,  and  with  the  regnlatioDs  required 
for  lis  supplies  and  its  security — can  you  expect 
such  persons  to  bo  llcavcn-bom  aitministrator!!, 
who  can  do  tiot  only  what  thoy  ha^  never 
practised,  but  wliat  they  never  even  haw  done! 
Thij*  is  a  very  important  element  in  tho  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  of  the  misfortunes  wbidi 
have  occurred  to  our  army/* 

To  reform  an  anny  during  a  war  in  whidi 
that  army  is  to  he  cugageU  must  obviously  Iw 
a  difficult  task ;  nor  can  it  l>e  said  that  fuch  a 
great  work  wnjs  effected  during  the  war  with 
Kussia,  Nevertheless,  so  many  important  imjiiove- 
ments  were  wrought,  that  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1855  witnesses  1,  in  the  British  army  engaged 
in  the  Crimea,  a  ifUtc  of  completeness  far  io 
advance  of  that  in  1854,  There  wero  also  many 
arrange mcnta  plannwl,  and  jmrtially  enforced, 
for  obtaining  aid  through  sources  extraneous  to 
the  British  army  itself;  and  tliere  were  many 
remarkable  applications  to  the  art  of  war,  of 
recent  scieuti^c  discoveries  and  mechanical  inven- 
tions. A  few  sections  devoterl  to  these  instalments 
of  improvement — improvement  in  the  persomut 
and  the  mm^riel  of  the  army  (to  use  two 
convenient  Fretich  words,  to  which  there  aw 
no  equally  convenient  English  synonymcs) — ^will 
render  more  intelligihlc  tho  progresR  of  the  groat 
siege  of  Scbastopol  during  the  year  1&50- 
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It  bas  no  self-sustaining  power;  no  vested  rights 
or  prop^^rtv  j  uu  cUttrttT,  f'rt:t4iulij,  tX'^tato,  or 
coqioratc  bond  of  conlmuity  ;  nor  iloefl  the  myal 
Kaiit'tion  aviiil  it,  titiless  &tip]>ortcd  liy  the  populiir 
will  t'xjirusst'ii  thro\ijrli  Hw  nitnlmm  of  the 
ComiinjiJH.  Wlicn  ont'c  the  War-ministeiv  hciw- 
cvor,  c*r  any  othor  uttitor  of  tho  government,  haa 
obtameil  th<j  necessary  votes  frcim  the  iIoiiF(.\  all 
i'hc  dovnlves  upon  the  crown,  suljt^ct  onTy  t«  tui 
occasional  sorvt^y  or  stjrutiny  from  purliament 
Moiiarchii,  in  all  iiges,  have  Ix-on  willing  onou^li 
to  find  sin  arniCHl  foreo  ever  at  I  heir  dif^piisal  j 
liut  A  £.]n^tar  distrust  has  marked  the  English 
nation  in  tlu'?  parttcnlar :  a  jealousy  Jest  the 
mtmaix*!!  fchonld  apply  this  force  ag^Jiinst  the 
liberty  of  tbo  poopie ;  we  aie  prone,  a»  has  Weu 
rcnjarkeil,  *to  look  ni>on  the  soltiicr  by  profession 
an  an  unconstttntional  bcin^,  and  ftmdy  believe 
that  M'hen  ho  aceept^  the  s^htllinnf  he  sells  his 
birthright  as  nn  Eugliehman/  While  this  feuliNg 
cxiaLs^  the  army  i^  not  likely  to  Iio  dangerous  bj 
national  liberty;  but,  tm  the  other  hand,  an  nrmy 
OoBittituled  mider  such  cireum stances  is  likclyj 
ciiBspit^  tke  bravery  of  the  men,  to  he  defective 
in  the  c«>nii>letenesa  observable  m  continental 
ru-niies.  The  sovcrcig^n  having  obtained  gnpijlies 
from  tho  Commons,  |>rocoefl9  to  organise  an 
Army;  an*l  it  wub  in  this  t»rg:anisation  that  the 
Bhorteoniin«:s  were  rendered  so  inanifost  by 
the  menH>rtthle  t^Yimcan  winter  of  1854-5.  The 
trotjps  were  paid  by  the  Secretary  at  War  at 
bt*mi*,  but  by  the  coinmissariafe  abroad  j  the 
elothin^'  was  managed  by  reginneiitaJ  eoloncla  at 
lionie,  bnt  by  tlie  Oi*dnance  in  the  colonies,  and 
in  tho  home  army  so  far  as  ewncerned  great- 
coats ;  the  provisioning  of  the  army  rejteil  with 
tho  i)rd nance  at  home,  with  the  c*mimissariat 
abnjad,  and  with  the  Ailmiralty  while  on  boa  it  1 
Hhi[i  ;  forajj:e,  fneb  and  light  were  prvivi*led  by 
the  (Jrdnanee  at  home,  but  by  tlio  comnns- 
jgiriat  abroad  ;  while  the  Secretaiy  at  War 
paid  money  to  officers  serving  abroiwl,  that  tbey 
intght  proviile  those  nece^arics  for  then*selven; 
barmckn,  boifipitals,  and  lodgings  devolved  utK>n 
the  Orihmnee,  l*ut  tho  Secretary  at  War  manageil 
Iboso  eases  in  which  allowances  were  made  in 
lieu  of  barraek  aecommodjdion  i  the  medical  cai^ 
f>f  the  army  was  eoutrolknl  by  no  fewer  than 
lire  government  olhee^t ;  the  movement  of  troops 
wa!*  under  tiio  recommendation  of  the  quarter- 
ma^^ler-general,  but  umler  the  higher  orilcrs  of 
tl«?  Hieretarj'  jd  War  ;  the  army  expenditure  wjis 
anditeil  by  the  Hecrotary  at  War  for  efii?ctive 
i«eni<H\  but  by  the  Audit  Offieo  for  nou-eflfeetive 
Kcrvice. 

*  Never,*  it  hnn  licen  ivell  ohservetb  *  >vere 
bankrupt's  accounL<5  in  greater  disorder!'  There 
wore  thus  different  otiieers  pt?r forming  nearly 
th(^  wime  duties  ;  while  many  of  the  otlcea 
combined  duties  nttcrly  unconnected— especial  ly 
the  ei)mmi.*(miiat  —  wliieh,  besides  supplying 
prtiviKioaft*  fomge.  and  fuel  fc»r  the  trtj<j[»3,  Jiail 
ill  peace-time   to   tee   to   tho   payment   of  the 


military,  convict,  and  other  establishments  in 
tho  colonies ;  to  make  the  neeessaiy  advances  to 
the  regimental  pay m astern ;  to  [»ay  in  detiiil  the 
slafT-piiy,  forage,  and  other  money- allow  an  ce^j, 
m  well  as  Chelsea*  and  naval  |K*nsions ;  and  to 
pay  the  salaries  of  stipendiary  magistrates  and 
other  ofiicei'S  connected  with  the  eonviet  and 
other  governnieiit  I'stal/lishmenta  abroiul.  All 
tbe?^e,  and  more,  were  the  duties  of  the  com  mis- 
»ariat  in  1S30,  somewhat  lessened  in  later  years, 
How^  this  fiystem,  too  mttt;li  work  for  tbo  men  to 
accompliub,  contributed  to  the  Crimean  miseries, 
tlio  preceding  f  hapters  have  Euffictently  shewn  ; 
how  the  opposite  evil,  too  many  men  tn  aeeom- 
pli&h  tho  Work,  led  to  diflicuUies,  the  metlieal 
director  con  Id  have  told,  who— worrie^l  by  tho 
Conflicting  ordei^  of  tJio  Commandcr4n*elnef|  tho 
Admiralty,  the  Trea^inry,  the  On! nance,  and  the 
War-office — *  spent  live-  shillings  in  corres]>umlcnce 
alwint  a  penny  lH)ttle.'  Tl|ere  wore  evils  in  the 
military  constitution  of  tho  army  itself*  which  i»re- 
vented  it  from  rendering  all  tho  &ervicea  re^pnre*l 
in  time  of  need.  The  promotion  into  distin- 
piished  regiments  by  favour  rather  than  merit ; 
the  system  of  jjnrchaiing  commissions,  rendering  a 
poor  but  good  ofiiccr  almost  inehgible ;  the  inferior 
t*o^ition  of  the  artiilerj',  as  conjj^arefi  with  tlic 
cavalry  and  infautrj*,  in  honours  and  cmolumenLs  ; 
the  wretehe*!  jiay  of  the  common  soldier,  uho  had 
hia  jKJor  shilling  a  day  lessened  by  so  many  petty 
items ;  the  favonritiam  which  rclieve<l  an  oflieer 
from  onerous  regimental  duty  in  order  to  plaee 
him  iJi»on  tho  etafT,  whence  alone  commandor,4 
for  the  ai-my  were  selected  i  the  deticiendes  in 
lield<lAy&  and  revi^ew^  ill  calculated  to  illastt'ate 
the  duties  of  an  army  in  aetual  battle — nil  con- 
tributed to  ix-nder  the  Britisti  army  Ic.^  eliectivc 
than  the  excellence  of  the  men  and  the  magnitude 
of  tbc  expenditure  would  seem  to  indicate* 

Ecfonns  ii]  the  army,  in  many  of  the  particnlars 
above  note*l,  eonnncnced  befon*  the  war,  advance^l 
during  the  war,  and  seemed  likely  tfi  Kpread  over 
many  su  ccessi  vc  yea  rs  attcr  1 1  ic  wa  r.  T I  lese  r efo  rm  s 
need  not  be  treatetl  in  detail ;  but  it  is  necessary  ti> 
notice  the  effurta  made  to  strengthen  the  army  by 
means  of  mihtia,  camps,  and  a  foreign  legion. 

The  British  militia  is,  in  priucipleT  a  body  of 
men  chosen  Ijy  liallot  to  serve  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  as  soldiers  within  the  linnts  of  the  king- 
dom. The  conscription  or  levy  on  the  continent 
is  widely  different;  for,  under  that  systoni»  tlie 
man  chosen  by  ballot  becomes  a  member  of  the 
rcguhir  army,  and  C4in  bo  called  ujhju  to  fight 
beyond  the  limits  of  bis  tfbnntry.  The  military 
force  of  England,  in  the  time  of  the  Hascons^  wits 
a  kintl  of  mllitta,  towanb*  which  every  five  hides 
of  laud  were  to  contribute  one  man  ;  during  tlie 
fendal  ages^  the  landowners  provided  a  militia,  by 
supplying  men  and  anns  in  due  proportion  to  the 
area  of  their  estates  ;  but  since  the  reign  of  Mary, 
the  lonWieulcnant  of  counties  have  been  chargwl 
with  the  raiiiing  of  a  mitttia,  at  such  tinic^^  us  the 
sovereign  may  ct»mmand*     A  great  part  of  the 
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troubles  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  was  dae  to  a 
transference  of  power  over  the  army  from  the  king 
to  the  parUameut ;  but  this  power  was  restored 
during  the  next  reign.  In  pursuance  of  a  system 
of  economy,  the  militia  was  practically  abandoned 
durhig  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  centur}'. 
George  III.,  at  an  early  period  of  his  reign,  rein- 
stated this  arm  of  the  service,  and  introduced  new 
regulations  affecting  it — pLicing  it  under  general 
officers,  subjecting  it  to  the  articles  of  war,  defining 
the  exceptions  to  the  general  i-ule  that  all  were 
subject  to  the  ballot,  and  stating  the  number  of 
days  during  which  each  militiaman  was  required 
to  exercise  in  the  course  of  his  three  years' 
service.  During  the  great  £uro]>ean  war  fi-om 
1793  till  .1815,  England  had  three  bodies  of  home- 
troops  subsidiary  to  but  nearly  resembling  the 
regular  militia  —  supplementary  militia,  local 
militia,  and  volunteers.  *  Taken  altogether,  the 
number  was  about  200,000 ;  but  at  one  particular 
period,  when  an  invasion  was  feared,  the  avail- 

I      able  militiamen  and  volunteers  were  little  less 

,      than  400,000  in  number. 

This  mihtia  system,  long  in  abeyance,  was 
brought  again  into  notice  shortly  before  the  war 
with  Russia.  In  February  1852,  Lord  John 
Russell,  at  that  time  head  of  the  ministiy,  stated 
reasons  why  an  augmentation  of  our  miUtary 
forces  was  necessary :  not  because  any  immediate 
danger  threatened  the  country,  but  because  Eng- 
land would  bo  found  weak  if  danger  should  arise. 
Ho  proposed  a  small  increase  in  the  regular  army, 
an  improvement  in  the  weapons  intrusted  to  the 
soldiers,  and  a  re-establishment  of  the  militia. 
There  had  1>een  a  difference  in  the  organisation  of 
the  regular  and  the  local  militia  in  earher  years, 
of  such  a  kind  as  to  lead  to  a  recommendation 
that  the  latter  would  bo  preferable  in  1852.  The 
premier  sketched  the  plan  of  the  government  for 
this  puri)ose,  defining  the  number  of  years*  service, 
the  mode  of  officering,  the  maximum  and  mini- 
mum of  ages,  the  mode  of  balloting,  the  system  of 
substitutes,  the  favour  conceded  to  any  one  who 
would  volunteer  without  waiting  to  be  balloted, 
and  the  amount  of  duty  required  in  each  year. 
He  proposed  to  begin  with  a  militia  of  70,000 
men,  to  be  gradually  increased  to  150,000. 
There  happened  to  be  much  political  excitement 
at  the  time,  arising  from  Lord  Palmerston's 
secession  from  the  ministry  on  account  of  events 
in  Franco;  and  party  opposition  soon  shewed 
itself  in  an  amendment,  proposed  by  his  lordship 
on  the  reading  of  the  mihtia-bill,  that  the  new 
force  should  be  org&nised  on  the  basis  of  the 
general  rather  than  that  of  the  local  militia — 
that  is,  instead  of  being  a  force  existing  only  two 
or  three  years,  during  a  period  of  excitement 
— it  should  have  a  character  of  permanency; 
supplying,  in  the  time  of  peace,  a  considerable 
defensive  army,  organised,  drilled,  armed,  and 
equipped,  which  could  be  raised  at  the  shortest 
possible  notice.  This  amendment,  carried  by  136 
votes  against  125,  led  to  the  fall  of  the  Russell 


administration,  and  to  the  tcmponuy  abandQnmeDt 
of  the  project 

When  the  Earl  of  Derby's  ministry  was  formed, 
the  first  government  measure  brought  before  the 
House  of  Commons  was  a  militia-bill,  introduoed 
by  Mr  Spencer  Walpole  on  the  29th  of  March.  He 
proposed  a  middle  course  between  an  augmen- 
tation of  the  regular  army  and  the  establishment 
of  a  local  militia :  offering  a  bounty  to  voluiteen, 
rather  than  balloting  among  unwilling  men,  bat 
retaining  the  power  of  the  ballot  if  neoessaiy; 
and  paying  the  cost  out  of  the  public  purse  rather 
than  by  local  rates.  The  number  proposed  was 
about  80,000,  the  period  of  service  was  to  be  five 
years,  and  the  expense  was  estimated  at  about 
i)  160,000  per  annum  after  the  first  year,  whiefa 
would  necessarily  be  more  costly  than  the  rest 
Although  opposed  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  his 
late  colleagues,  the  government  bill  was  carried 
on  a  second  reading  by  a  majority  of  355  to  165 ; 
and,  with  a  few  modifications,  became  law.  One 
of  tlie  last  speeches  made  in  parliament  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  strongly  recommendatoiy 
of  this  measure  to  the  House  of  Lords:  the 
veteran  commander  having  long  held  the  opinion 
that,  by  regular  soldiers  or  by  militia^  the  mUitary 
force  of  England  urgently  needed  augmentation. 
By  the  terms  of  the  act,  every  encouragement 
was  to  be  given  to  volunteers ;  no  balloting  being  i 
resorted  to,  unless  the  volunteers  feU  short  of  the 
full  number  of  80,000 :  moreover,  the  Queen  was 
empowered  to  raise  tlie  militia  to  120,000,  in  the 
event  of  any  invasion  or  serious  danger.  No 
Mihtia  Act  was  passed  in  1853 ;  but  the  formation  i 
of  a  cori)s  of  Naval  Coast  Volunteers  was  sanc- 
tioned by  parliament.  This  corps  was  a  kind  of 
naval  mihtia,  to  consist  of  10,000  seamen,  volun- 
tarily enrolled  at  a  prescribed  rate  of  bounty  and 
of  pay,  and  for  a  prescribed  period ;  they  were 
to  be  taught  all  the  duties  of  men-of-war  sailors, 
but  were  intended  especially  for  the  defence  of 
the  coasts — with  a  proviso  that  no  such  naval 
volunteer  should  be  required  to  serve  at  a  greater 
distance  than  50  leagues  from  the  British  or 
Irish  coasts  during  peace,  or  100  leagues  during 
any  great  emergency.  In  the  spring  of  1854,  when 
the  war  was  in  its  earlier  stages,  the  Militia  Act 
of  1852  received  amendments  calculated  to  render 
it  more  effective,  with  an  additional  proviso  that 
the  mihtia  might  be  embodied  whenever  a  state 
of  war  should  exist ;  and  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  a  few  weeks  before  the  disruption  of 
the  Aberdeen  ministry,  an  act  was  passed,  enabhng 
the  government  to  send  mihtia  regiments— not 
to  the  Crimea — but  to  render  garrison-duty  at 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  and  Corfu,  in  order  that  the 
regular  troops  stationed  at  those  places  might  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  commander  at  the 
seat  of  war :  every  miUtiaman  exercising  a  choice 
whether  he  would  volunteer  into  this  special 
service.  There  wore  also,  about  the  same  tims^ 
many  improvements  introduced  in  the  mode 
and   conditions  of.  enlistment   into  the  rogulff 
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aniij,    calculated    to    int-rease    tlie    iminl>cr   of 

Tbei^t'  improvemciiti!  in  the  thtnih  of  tho 
tfiilitary  BLTvict*,  t^jg^ctlivr  with  th«  bou»3  offered, 
tiud  the  lial*j  L*r  glory  lliiowti  over  the  soldier's 
life  by  the  dctds  at  Ahua  siw!  hikthiiatjnt  ortabkHl 
thcj  government  to  ol>t.ftiii  cc»DHidera.l>le  reinfortt^ 
uiwitsi,  VKitli  iu  tbe  miliiizv  riDii  tlie  rcgukr  army. 
TeerH  iiiul  luembtn'si  o(  iimrliament  counettetl  M^ith 
Bcotliind  ajxd  liuliLiid  cvon  coniplainwl  that  tho&o 
two  countries  wei\>  uot  called  npon  so  early  uii 
EnpUnd  to  cmbcHly  thidr  militia.  Th»j  militia 
^vais  not  merely  n  renewal ;  it  wa&  a  creation*  fto 
far  as  tlie  existitig  geneniti*in  was  coucenied,  of  a 
ijijr^Hi'v  for  the  army,  whence  batt*TlioTis  could  lie 
cheiK^d  M'ilh  men  already  convursant  witli 
icf  fluty  of  soldiers.  Ahotit  the  period  ^vlteu 
Lli^  AlUni  armies  laiidnd  (}U  tlie  Crimttfi,  to  com* 
tii'f'nee  tltt'ir  eveijtful  campaign,  there  were  sercn- 
of  iTiilitia  embodied  in  England, 
'ifO  to  10C>u  men  eaih  ;  aud  otht^i^ 
were  In  [ir^cc^s  of  formation.  The  infantry 
militia  wag  clothed  hy  the  (JrdnarK^o  ;  whereasi  the 
yiflymaTiry  caial ry,  of  higher  social  fftajidrng,  wm 
to  a  gi-eater  extent  self-supported.  A  cu^cular,  sent 
from  the  War-olfice  to  ttie  colonels  of  all  the  nulttia 
regiments^  in  November  18M,  callcil  npon  them 
to  send  ivi  many  volnntecfs  m  possible  to  the 
Quardif,  the  linej  and  the  marines :  to  render  Ihc 
jnilltia}  in  short,  praetically  availiible  as  a  store 
whettce  the  I'cgiiJar  army  eonld  from  time  to  time 
be  nnjrmcntcd.  The  demand  was  for  one- fourth 
of  evdnr  regiment,  selected  l»y  voluntet*iing  tiironj^di 
Oie  nic*dinm  of  recruiting-part ic8  s^cut  from  the 
d^y*%i  of  tlte  regular  regiments ;  tbc  honour,  such 
as  it  i^  of  Ber^iii^'  In  the  regular  army,  and  the 
banufl  oftei*ed  in  money,  being  deemed  anffident 
to  attract  voluntcerB  Trom  aniong  the  militia  ; 
vhile  n>tiicers  in  the  militia  regiments  were 
^nentint'.'td  to  increa-ied  exertions  by  gifta  of 
* '  in  the  line  witbout  purchase,'  to  be 

ii  I  the  nomination  of  the  colonel,  accord- 

lag  to  tiie  number  of  men  Tolunteering  from 
*jac  it  regiment.  About  the  middle  of  the  year 
i  '.  when  the  ^'item  bad  expcncnccd  several 
jLi^-iThs  uf  practical  ifforldng^  the  militia  within 
the  I'nittjd  Kingdom  numbered  about  40/XW>, 
Kile  liOfKi  were  on  service  in  tiie  eolonies.  It 
proposed  in  many  quarters  that  the  army 
be  further  strengthened  by  rcmodellin*^ 
angt5incnt3  of  the  Indian  army,  in  which 
jak  of  oflicei^  wjts  oidy  luaintained  during 
ico  in  India:  it  was  urged  that  yaluable  and 
cricnccd  ofBcers  might  be  obtained  foi'  the 
icon's  array  by  an  assiraOaUon  of  privileges  ; 
this  chiyigCj  involYing  a  roorganitiMtion  of 
ny  departments  in  the  Company*:!  servicej  was 
1  during  the  war. 

.  ned  as  it  was  by  recruib!  to  the  regular 

uajjijti*^  and  furnished  with  a  re;&erve  *jf  trained 

di«*r^    by    the    emlxHlimcnt    of    the    militiaj 

en  ting   in    amount    tluxiag    the 

pL  i.e   war^the    British    armj   was 


ne\^ertheles«  placed  in  a  position  for  rMOciving  »till 
further  numerical  powtir^  by  the  formation  of  a 

A  prevalent  feeling  hits  been  manyesited  in 
motlern  tinjcs  in  Englandj  that  the  country  ought 
to  £tupp]y  men  suOlcionLiin  number  and  clIicieDcy 
to  defend  tlio  honour,  liberties,  and  property  of 
our  natktnal  home,  apart  from  tbe  system  of 
employing  mercenaries — foreigners  'who  knd  their 
swords  to  the  higliest  bidder.  Nevertbelesi 
such  inercpnarieHj  under  the  designatiun  of  a 
FoiMLvign  LegioUj  have  frequently  been  so  employed. 
Buring  the  great  war  179^181*5^  the  English 
government  had  fVequcntly  in  its  pay  German* 
Bejgiaii,  Hanoverian,  and  Itahan  regimen t*ij  some 
of  whicb  behaved  welt,  while  others  oceasiuned 
great  embarmssmaits  to  their  commandert*.  The 
bnke  of  Wellington,  writing  in  1813  ftx>m  hiD 
camp  in  Spain,  said  in  one  of  his  dispatches : 
*The  foroigii  troops  are  so  much  addicted  lo 
desertion,  that  they  are  veiy  unfit  for  our  amiies^ 
of  which  they  necessarily  form  too  lar^fo  a  propor- 
tion to  the  native  troops*  The  evil  h  a.^gravated 
by  the  practice  whieli  prevails  of  enhsting  [irisoners 
as  well  as  deserters,  and  French  men  as  well  as 
other  foreigners.  The  consequence  is,  therefore, 
that  a  foreign  regiment  cannot  \m  [daced  in  a 
situation  in  which  the  soldiers  can  desert  1^'om 
it  that  they  do  not  go  off  in  nmnbera;  and  in 
the  Peninsula  they  carry  to  the  enemy  tlie  only 
intelligence  which  he  can  acquire/  This,  how- 
ever, was  a  picturo  of  a  foreign  legion  under  tlie 
must  unfavourable  circumstanceSj  wdicre  no  eare 
wjis  displayed  in  the  selection :  it  lell  untouches! 
the  question  of  the  trustworthiness  of  well- 
selected  foreign  contingents.  Fniuee,  although  so 
tlioroughlj  a  military  nation^  had  a  foreign  legion 
during  the  Russo-Turklsh  w^ar,  composed  princi- 
pally of  Swiss  and  Italian  soldiers,  and  commanded 
Ijy  a  Swiss  general. 

Wlieii  the  Ab^rtlcen  government  brought  for- 
ward a  measure  for  sanctioning  the  raising  of  a 
foreign  legion,  in  1B54,  the  bill  was  reeeived  with 
little  favour.  In  parhament  and  by  the  public 
pr€3s  it  was  ri*garded  by  many  as  dishonouring 
to  tlie  British  nation  i  as  a  virtual  confession  that 
wo  could  not  honciitly  fight  our  own  honcBt 
battles  by  our  own  resources.  The  Earls  i>f  Derby, 
Klien borough,  and  Malme^bury  op|>osed  it  in  the 
Lords ;  while  the  opponents  in  the  Commons 
conjprised  many  of  the  most  distinguished 
me ni hers  of  the  Conservative  and  Liberal  parties, 
%vho  joined  their  votes  on  this  cwcasion.  Never- 
theless, the  hill  jia3j*e<i,  probably  because  the 
inlnistera  threatened  to  resign  if  defeated. 

Three  cireumstanees  became  gradually  manifijflt^ 
ariwing  out  of  the  Ibnnation  of  the  foreign  legion, 
and  tlio  discussions  to  which  it  had  given  rise — 
an  absence  of  sympathy  with  tlie  measure  on  the 
part  of  the  nation  generally  ;  a  difliculty  in  raising 
the  force  at  all,  on  account  of  the  sarcastic  and 
insulting  expressions  coneeming  foreign  merce- 
naries, used  by  influential  men  m   the   British 
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parliament ;  and  a  risk  of  collision  with  foreign 
governments,  who  generally  disliked  this  kind  of 
recruiting  among  their  subjects.  As  concerns  the 
first  of  these  circumstances,  the  absence  of  national 
sympathy  or  popular  approTal,  the  act  had  been 
fi^amed  to  offend  hom^- prejudices  as  little  as 
possible ;  the  men  of  the  foreign  legion  were  not 
to  be  regarded  as  substitutes  for  militiamen,  or  as 
soldiers  to  be  quartered  permanently  in  England, 
but  were  to  be  introduced  for  a  limited  time,  to 
undergo  drilling,  and  then  sent  out  to  the  seat  of 
war.  The  act  empowered  the  Queen  to  raise  a 
foreign  legion  expressly  for  foreign  service;  it 
limited  the  number  in  England  at  any  one  time 
to  10,000 ;  it  declared  that  the  legion  was  to 
be  commanded  and  officered  by  foreigners,  with 
certain  stipulations  concerning  pay  and  rank  ;  and 
it  limited  the  apphcation  of  the  act  to  a  period 
not  Later  than  one  year  after  tlie  ratification  of 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  Russia.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  these  guarded  limitations,  the 
measure  never  met  with  a  warm  response  in 
the  heart  of  the  nation.  The  second  difficulty 
became  evident  soon  after  the  act  passed ;  for  the 
agents  of  the  British  government,  seeking  for 
recruits  in  foreign  countries,  met  with  much 
indignant  comment  on  the  opprobrious  epithets 
applied  in  parliament  to  mercenaries;  insomuch 
that  these  epithets,  as  the  ministers  expressly 
declared  at  a  later  date,  had  gone  far  to  fhistrate 
the  whole  object  of  the  measure.  The  third  diffi- 
culty was  more  serious  than  either  of  the  others : 
many  foreign  states  formally  denied  the  right  of 
the  British  government  to  send  recruiting-parties 
into  their  dominions ;  and  in  America  especially, 
the  United  States  government  resented  even  an 
approach  to  such  a  proceeding  in  so  bitter  a  spirit, 
as  to  jeopardise  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  Considered  in  all  its  bearings, 
therefore,  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  was  attended 
with  more  vexation  than  advantage. 

The  increase  of  the  army  by  regular  recruiting, 
by  the  militia,  and  by  a  foreign  legion,  was  con- 
nected with  another  measure  somewhat  new  to 
the  English  nation — the  establishment  of  military 
Camps. 

Camps,  military  towns  or  communities  estab- 
lished on  plains  and  commons,  are  well  known 
to  continental  countries,  where  large  armies  are 
maintained  ;  but  the  JBritish  army,  having  so 
many  colonies  to  defend,  leaves  only  a  limited 
"  number  of  soldiers  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  one 
time  ;  and  these  can  be  accommodated  in  barracks. 
Such  soldiers,  however,,  are  not  an  army  ;  they 
are  isolated  regiments,  or  even  fragments  of 
regiments,  deprived  of  the  power  of  learning 
those  combined  movements  and  manoeuvres  so 
essential  to  an  army  in  the  field.  When  a  mili- 
tary force  has  somewhat  lost  its  consolidation 
and  due  organisation  by  a  long  peace,  an 
assemblage  of  many  regiments  in  one  large 
open  spot  for  a  considerable  time  affords  oppor- 
tunity for  learning  the  art  of  war ;  and  a  camp, 


constituted  by  such  an  assemblage,  then  becomes 
serviceable. 

A  camp  formed  at  Chobham  in  1853  was  the 
first  example  of  the  kind  in  England  since  the 
great  war  with  France.  It  did  not  arise  out  of  the 
excitement  connected  with  the  Russian  war,  for 
it  was  begim  and  ended  before  the  Danubian  cam- 
paign had  commenced ;  but  a  feeling  of  nneasinen 
connected  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  France,  a 
knowledge  that  the  army  was  in  a  defective  statc^ 
and  possibly  a  secret  impression  that  Russo-Turkish 
difficulties  might  ultimately  involve  England,  led 
the  British  government  to  the  formation  of  a 
camp  as  a  prudential  military  proceeding.  A 
common  situated  a  few  miles  west  of  Chertsey, 
in  Surrey,  was  selected  for  this  purpose;  and  a 
force  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery  was 
selected,  to  form  a  small  army  intended  to  practise 
military  manoeuvres  under  the  command  of  Lord 
Seaton.  The  tents  forming  the  camp  were  ranged 
in  a  curved  line  about  three  miles  in  length ;  and 
in  these  tents  were  accommodated  certain  regi- 
ments of  the  light  and  heavy  cavalry.  Horse 
Guards,  Foot  Guards,  the  line,  the  rifles,  the 
sappers  and  miners,  the  engineers,  the  artillery, 
(fee,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  10,000  men. 
The  irregularity  of  the  ground  offered  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  comfortable  encampment,  but  at 
the  same  time  afforded  an  excellent  field  for 
military  evolutions  and  tactics.  The  regiments 
and  battalions  were  changed  from  time  to  time, 
as  a  means  of  affording  opportunities  of  practice 
for  many.  As  every  article  for  the  consumption 
of  the  men  and  horses  had  to  be  brought  from 
a  distance,  the  commissariat  was  called  upon  t^ 
exercise  its  powers  in  maintaining  the  daily 
supply;  while  the  soldiers,  living  under  canvas 
for  several  weeks,  exi^erienced  a  few  of  the  priva- 
tions so  numerous  in  actual  warfare.  The  camp- 
kitchens,  and  the  details  relating  to  the  domestic  j 
or  indoor  life  of  a  soldier,  afforded  abundant  | 
scojK)  for  the  exercise  of  that  kind  of  ingenuity  i 
in  which  the  English  soldier  is  considered  to  be  j 
inferior  to  the  French.  The  troops  marched  to  the 
ground  on  the  14th  of  June  ;  and  from  that  date 
till  the  18th  of  August,  when  the  camp  was  broken 
up,  they  were  exercised  in  many  of  the  duties 
calculated  to  render  them  good  soldiers — now 
a  grand  field-day,  in  presence  of  the  Queen  ;  now 
a  skirmishing  of  the  rifles  against  an  imaginaiy 
enemy,  or  an  attempt  by  a  party  of  troops  to 
cfipture  an  intrenched  hill  held  by  anotlicr  party ; 
now  a  pursuit  of  one  body  of  cavalry  by  another, 
over  ground  broken  by  altcniations  of  ditch,  sand, 
fvLTTjc,  pits,  and  other  obstacles ;  now  a  galloping 
and  marching  to  so  great  a  distance,  and  during 
so  many  hours,  that  men  and  horses  returned 
exhausted  by  fatigue  ;  and  now  an  explosion  of  a 
fort,  followed  by  an  expulsion  of  the  garrison  by  a 
storming-party.  All  this,  the  mere  mimicry  of  war 
in  itself,  was  something  more  in  its  Vesults ;  since 
it  afforded  to  the  troops  a  foretaste  of  the  datifli 
naturally  demanded,  and   the  services  natiiral]|f 
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rendered,  cluriDg  a«:tuiil  i^^iii^fjiie.  Many  of  Ihe 
men  wbfi  stnijrgkil  pc>  mjhh  at.  Alfii.i  and  Inker- 
njiimi,  liiul  L'i»:.Mj;(.'d  ill  llicii*  lii'^t  IKId-iiiuHcuuvi-ca 
jit  ChoMmm  iittle  luorc  tLaii  «  ytar  jircvioinily* 

When  tlic  war  with  Uusstti  s\i|jerveiied  tu  All 
iU  Bteru  re*tlity^  Uje  niilittiry  auUiijritit^s^  a[ijH'iv 
cuitlti^  till)  !id vantages  ^t'  tlie  Cliijtdiaui  tiiL'aiii|>- 
metJt,  planucil  arnyrlier  ou  a  inure  dmiiido  Ecale, 
tliat  ii^ii4;lit  ndndt  uf  liciusmp  the  troops  in  huts 
|ii}(t4.^jtd  (ti  tiudi^r  caiJV^L.^,  and  iiiiKbt  a  fluid  a 
military-schutjl  fur  tlie  tuition  of  inditsamcii  as 
well  jis  re^Milar  suldiers.  Itcnce  f^rigluatcd  the 
camp  at  Aldt^rsliott  I  loath,  a  tlrcarj*  waste  on  tlic 
confines  of  Surrey'  antl  Hauipsiijrc,  south-west  of 
(Jliubhiitn.  Many  ex[K*rienced  utricers  ct*itsidercd 
that  the  ariangenienta  at  tlte  ku^t-nanied  iilace 
BxJiihitnd  tlni  etrcctjj  of  furty  years  of  pc.ice  in 
tlunr  clamiijiicti,'^  and  inefficiency  ;  that  the  help- 
Icssiicss  of  the  ^uidiers  in  the  Crinsc^i  revealed 
the  ^aine  fact ;  tliat  the  camp  had  thn«  aided  in 
aJlbnling  a  useful  le?*on  j  and  tltat  a  second 
camp  ought  to  sehmd  the  trut*!*^  to  sumcthiiig 
l>t>itrr— not  in  hjavery  or  juiwei's  of  endur^neej 
hut  in  aptne^H  in  many  of  the  minor  though  still 
im[*urtJiiit  (in tics  of  a  suldicr*^  life.  The  camp 
ni  AhltTi^hi^tt  wiis  not  formed  until  after  the 
British  army  in  die  East  had  stiniggleii  through 
iher  terrihlo  Crimean  winter;  but  it  may  l*e 
re^ahled  as  one  of  the  measures  suggested  hy 
tlie  experience  of  that  winter.  The  camp  \vi\^ 
formed  witJi  an  iutuntion  Kumcwiiat  ditTeient 
ft-unj  that  lit  Chohham ;  I  he  suhlici'^*  quartei^ 
bmwj^  wcll'Construclcd  wooden  huts,  eacli  aecum- 
llKMjaling  twenty  or  thirty  men,  and  caleuiateil 
to  cndnro  several  years,  Eaeli  re^rinient  or 
hiiitalion  had  its  own  group  of  huts  distinct  from 
Ihe  rest,  and  uiHler  its  own  regimen  Ud  idBeci-s; 
while  the  militia  ivcre  wholly  iicparatcd  from 
the  rcgulai-ji,  in  order  that  each  njight  perform 
Ilia  cvolutiifus  and  obtain  tlio  pnicticc  bdrt  Buited 
to  Its  wmits. 

A  third  camp,  at  ShorauUSe,  bore  relation 
exclusively  to  the  fu reign  legion.  The  foreigners 
cffihhttxl  in  tlio  BintiFh  service  w^crcj  hy  the 
ex  press ctj  or  implied  tenns  of  llie  act  of  par- 
liamenti  retainetl  in  Knyiland  during'  eiich  tirae 
oiily  Its  might  suIHue  for  their  etllctive  drill  and 
pwparafion;  ami  ihh  prol>atioiiary  [teiiod  w;is 
p&j^c^lf  for  jurUcious  reason^^  apart  frfwi  tlie 
rcgcitar  Briti&h  anny.  Barraelca  on  the  height? 
near  Df*vor,  wJienco  suldieiii  had  depai1e<i  for 
tlu!  t'riincaT  were  placetl  at  the  service  of  ^vviss 
iTi^iiiientH  l>t'l*»nging:  lo  tlio  foreign  legion;  hut 
when  tlic  fipace  had  thus  heeome  appro priate<i, 
ft  immfi  wrus  fortnecl  iii  ShornelilFc,  ik  Iteallhy 
lijevated  spot  owrlookini^  the  sea,  ah<:ait  two  nnles 
wci^t  uf  Fulkt'?tonu  in  Kent,  llcrc,  all  the  nectx^ 
Bary  arrangements  were  made  for  the  accomiwo^ 
dation  of  i=evcral  reg:iniciitA  of  jH^cers  (nflemen) 
und  uthcr  German  Irutipt? ;  tlie  wooden  liuf^  lieini^ 
Miilitittntiy  substantial  to  etidure  a  few  yeara*  Tlie 
iiien  wej'c  mostly  ohtained  fi*om  North  Gennany, 
inm^   ami    Uol«tcin,  in    the    face   of  grrnt 


oppi>sition  from  the  sereml  govciiiraents  •  niany 
hatl  previouiily  heetj  soldiers,  and  all  quickly  dis- 
pbycil  a  military  appearance  e»pial  h»  that  fd  tlie 
British  line-  The  camp  itself  was  far  superior  in 
convenience,  appearance,  and  salul^rity  to  thutfO 
at  Chohham  and  AldershotL 

The  formation  of  these  three  campj*,  one  pro- 
ceding  and  two  following:  the  CrimcJin  winter, 
tended  to  impitive  the  or^ranimtion  i*f  the  English 
army,  maldir^  it  not  merely  a  collection  of  regi- 
ijienti^  but  a  united  bmly ;  while  the  augmentation 
hy  means*  of  reciuit#i»  militia,  and  a  foreign  legi^nj, 
fiupi>licd  the  vacancies  oeensioncil  by  tho  drafts 
for  the  war  in  the  Enat,  and  eonsiderahly  increased 
the  total  strength  of  the  army.  The  regulars  and 
the  militia,  as  has  been  stAtcd^  were  encouraged 
by  increased  bounty,  pay,  and  ehanco  of  prti- 
motion,  wdiilc  the  foreign  legion  w%aa  engaged 
on  terms  expressly  dcfnied,  Thest*  tenns  wero 
in  substance  as  follows:  The  men  were  to  serve 
until  one  year  after  tho  termination  of  the  war; 
they  wero  to  take  ati  oatli  of  fidelity  to  tho 
(^ueen,  and  to  serve  vvUerever  called  upon  ;  the 
otrrtei-s  wero  to  receive  pay  equal  to  tlmt  of 
Eny;lish  officers  of  analogout*  rank,  to  bo  con* 
tinned  for  a  short  time  after  the  breaking  up 
of  tho  legion;  whih.*,  besides  the  pay  received 
during  service,  the  whole  force,  olhcers  and 
privates,  were  to  receive  a  year  8  jjay,  and  to  bo 
conveyed  either  to  their  native  country  or  t^ 
Canatla,  where  land  would  be  celled  to  them*  At 
a  later  period  in  tlie  war^  when  the  foreign  legion 
had  become  well  organisctl,  the  trcxips  i>resented  a 
martial  appearance,  and  wore  willing  euuugh  lo 
cuntend  against  tho  common  enemy.  The  German 
legion,  under  Baron  Stutterheim  and  Brigadier 
Woohidge,  went  out  to  the  Easl^  ready  to  render 
service  w  hen  needed,  and  ingratiating  itself  w  itli 
tliC  other  parties  to  the  alliance.  <Jne  body  of 
foreign  troops  in  English  pay,  the  Italian  legion, 
did  not  come  to  England ;  the  men  were  rallied  in 
the  Sardinian  state^j  and  were  barracketl  and 
exercised  near  a  town  hctwecn  Turin  and  No  vara, 
Thiii  lUtlian  legion  was  wholly  distinct  from  the 
Bardinian  contingent,  presently  tu  be  noticed. 

Irrc^^pective  of  the  mihtia,  the  artiUery,  tho 
cngineerSj  and  the  troops  in  India,  the  army 
voted  t>y  parliament  for  IsrHi  e^ccede*!  l>y  3f^()rK) 
that  fur  the  preceding  yean  This  was  eflceterl, 
not  by  tho  creation  of  new  regiments,  but  hy 
augmenting  the  numlx^r  of  men  in  troops  and 
battalions,  the  nund>er  of  tioopn  in  many  of  the 
regiments  of  cavalry,  and  tho  number  of  battalions 
in  sCTcral  infantiy  regiments. 


rnn  a h m v - w o n k a   a k i>   i. a jc b 

T  U  A  K  S  r  U  M  T     C  O  U  P  B, 

Tlxe  imprcJvenienL;  skctchetl  in  the  preceding 
section  liore  i elation  to  tho  cllbrts  made  in 
England  to  strengtlrcn  the  army  in  its  general 
organisation.      Hiere     were     others,     however^ 
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planned  with  more  special  reference  to  the  wants 
of  the  army  in  the  Crimea,  as  made  manifest 
during  the  winter  of  1854-6.  Among  the 
novelties  of  this  latter  class  was  the  formation 
of  two  new  corps — one  for  army-works,  and 
the  other  for  land-transport.  The  ill-requited 
troops  who  sank  during  that  fearful  winter  were 
stricken  down,  not  so  much  hy  fighting,  as  by 
working  and  cariying:  they  laboured  as  work- 
men, and  carried  burdens  as  porters,  at  a  time 
when  human  strength  could  scarcely  bear  the 
ordinary  duties  of  regimental  service ;  they 
were  required  to  mend  roads  and  build  hovels 
because  the  quartermaster-general  had  insufficient 
resources,  and  to  carry  provisions  and  stores 
because  equal  insufficiency  marked  the  resources 
at  the  command  of  the  commissary-general. 

Apart  from  this,  however,  the  English  soldier, 
even  under  less  unfavourable  circumstances,  is 
not  clever  as  a  workman  or  labourer;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  services  rendered  in  one  special 
department  by  the  admirable  corps  of  sappers 
and  miners,  it  has  often  been  felt  that  the  English 
army  needed  the  aid  of  some  additional  corps 
distinct  from  fighting-men.  Mr  Sidney  Herbert, 
when  Secretary  at  War,  pointed  out  the  causes 
of  the  awkwardness  of  English  soldiers  in  every- 
thing except  their  warrior-duties.  *  In  England,* 
said  he,  *  you  have  the  highest  degree  of  civilisation 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
you  have  the  minutest  subdivision  of  labour;  and, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  country  and  the  close 
proximity  of  different  places,  you  have  the  most 
rapid  communication  between  your  cities  and 
towns.  What  is  the  result  1  Why,  that  the 
English  peasant  never  does  anything  for  himself, 
as  is  the  case  in  less  advanced  states  of  society. 
His  house  is  provided  for  him,  and  so  is  his  dress 
and  everything  else  he  requires,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  most  remote  districts  of  the  empire,  where 
a  few  of  the  peasantry  may  be  found  who  build 
their  own  cabins  and  make  their  own  clothes, 
shoes,  and  other  articles  in  a  primitive  manner. 
The  great  subdivision  of  labour  consequent  on 
high  civilisation  offers  such  facihties  for  every 
man  getting  everything  done  for  him,  that  he 
does  not  know  how  to  turn  if  he  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  and  left  to  shift  for  himself. 
I  recollect  an  honourable  friend  of  mine  opposite 
handing  me  last  autumn  a  letter,  with  suggestions 
relating  to  the  clothing  of  the  army  to  be  sent 
to  the  Crimea,  which  I  adopted  without  loss 
of  time ;  and  that  letter  concluded  with  a 
remarkable  sentence  of  warning,  to  the  effect 
that  when  I  had  done  all  the  things  that  he 
recommended  they  would  be  almost  valueless, 
for  the  men  must  suffer  through  not  knowing 
how  to  help  themselves.'  ♦ 

Early  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  when  the 
sufferings  of  the  troops  had  only  just  commenced, 
an  eminent  civil  engineer  urgency  suggested  the 

*  Speech  in  House  of  CommonB,  January  86)  1855. 


employment  of  ordinary  laboorcrs  and  workmen 
as  aids  to  the  soldiers;  seeing  that  the  immense 
amount  of  '  fatigue-duty/  as  it  is  termed,  would 
inevitably  prostrate  the  troops.    'If/  he  ai^ed, 
Mn  the  first  investment  of  Sebastopol,  we  had 
sent  out  a  strong  and  efficient  band  composed  of 
railway  navigators  and  Cornish  and  Lancashiie 
miners,  with  a  complete  establishment  of  barrows^ 
planks,  and  tools,  as  well  as  an  experienced  gang 
of  well-sinkers   and   borers,  onr  bravo   soldiers 
would  have  been  relieved  of  a  great  portion  of 
their  harassing  duties,  and  would  have  been  spared 
the  sufferings  of  thirst'    He  preceded  to  expres 
an  opinion,  that  *  such  a  band,  to  be  effidctive,  must 
bo   entirely   independent   of   military -discipline^ 
excepting  so  far  as  may  regard  perfect  co-operation, 
but  should  be  conducted  by  a  civil  engineer-in-chie( 
who  would  receive  his  instructions  from  the  chief 
in  command  of  the  military — the  engineer^in-diief 
being  provided,  of  course,  with  proper  assistanti^ 
as  well  as  a  sufficient  number  of  subordinates. 
The  men  should  be  under  the  immediate  contrd 
of  their  own  chiefs  and  heads  of  gangs,  and  their 
own  contractor's  engineers,  as  they  are   called. 
They  should  be  accompanied  by  travelling  work- 
shops and  artisans  for  making  and  repairing  tools, 
boring  and  blasting  apparatus,  and  one  or  more 
compact  portable  high-pressure  engines  for  general 
purposes,  but  more  particularly  for  raising  water. 
In  proportioning  the  numbers  of  such  a  baud  to 
attend  upon  the  regular  army,  especial  regard  may     | 
be  had  to  the  fact,  that  each  of  those  men  would     j 
do  with  ease  the  usual  work  of  three  soldiers  on     ! 
fatigue-duty.* 

Whether  or  not  the  plans  wero  adopted  in 
consequence  of  such  suggestions  as  the  above, 
the  government  obtained  the  aid  of  civil  engineers 
in  the  construction  of  a  Crimean  railway;  and 
when  the  usefulness  of  that  measure  became 
apparent,  an  Army-works  Corps  was  established 
as  an  extension  of  the  same  principle,  calculated 
to  assist  the  Crimean  army  in  its  labours,  and 
to  bo  at  the  same  time  a  constituent  part  of 
the  army,  which  the  railway  corps  was  not 
The  sappers  and  miners  were  too  few  in  number 
to  dig  the  trenches  for  the  siege,  and  perform 
the  other  handicraft  services  required  by  the 
army ;  and  thus  the  army-works  corps  was 
organised,  to  work  under  the  engineers.  As 
railway  labourers  can  command  good  pay  in 
England,  their  services  could  not  bo  obtained  for 
anything  like  military  pay;  they  would  require 
far  higher  remuneration  than  is  customarily  given 
to  soldiers.  This  was  a  difficulty  which  had  to 
be  contended  against ;  for  while  on  the  one  hand 
civilians  would  not  serve  unless  for  high  pay, 
the  military,  on  the  other  hand,  found  that 
those  who  fought  received  less  emolument  tluiD 
those  who  worked.  The  men  selected  were  not 
merely  labourers ;  they  included  artisans  of  viii» 
ous  kinds,  •skilled  in  executing  the  various  woikl 
in  brick,  stone,  earth,  wood,  and  iron.  Hie  * 
number   sent   out   to  Sebastopoli    in   snooaflive  'i 
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to  «•>  less  tliau  3WH),  ufterwartk  ftttil  furtbvr 
iufroased,  all  j^raply  offic<)rod  oud  provided  fur 
the  s<*rvicc. 

Tfiis  iiow  corps,  however,  ei^citeJ  sorae  jcnhm^y 
in  the  amiy,  Tho  «alarit!!t  paid  wero  go  high  Uiat 
txiilitary  officers  lookeil  with  disRaiisiiietion  at  the 
oompsii'ifiou  iiievitablj  ntiggt'Sted ;  the  m  orkmen 
received  soch  high  wages  thtit  it  bee;* me  doubtfYil 
how  far  the  common  soldiers  would  remain 
content  with  tUoir  own  wretdicd  pay  ;  wliil^  the 
BAppers  and  Mincrg,  one  of  Hie  mo»t  efilcient 
corpjs  in  the  whole  British  army,  eomidaincd — 
and  not  without  ionio  show  of  justice — that  that 
Corp*  hivl  bt^cn  espocially  inlendeil  to  render  the 
very  jscr vices  now  to  be  rendered  by  tho  new 
iirmy-works  eorps.  It  was  contended  that,  hud 
H'  'Hij^-lroDps  l>een   I  setter  supportod  and 

iM  I    tiy    tho    g^>venimeot.^    the   tsprii    fk 

tor/io  Av^j-uld  have  been  cherished,  \he  cbimees  of 
prtTOiciHon  it»rrcMe<l,  and  the  expenditure  of  public 
I     CtiDHidenetl,  bowever,  as  a  tem- 
iient,  the  pli\n  wa.^  not  aiJected  by 
arguiiKiit*.      When    the    war  bcuran,    the 
h    army  contained   only  3O0O  SAppei«  and 
T  of  whom  no  more  tlmn  TWO  could  be 
I    for    Crimean    Bervice ;    and    it   was    to 
til  en,  not  to  supei^sede  this  small  body,  that 
liiiv-workw  corps  was  mnt  out    The  first 
.:ent  of  IfKKj  was  so  highly  prized  by  Lord 
Tt,  that  au  increase  of  numbers  wasi  applied 
and  tho  corps  bcH'amo  gradually  augmented 
^f/JO  meu,    Tho  raising  and  organisation   of 
Ihi^  force  had  been  intrusted  by  the  government 
to  Sir  Josef  ►h  Pax  ton,  whose  otigervatlonB  concern- 
ing it^  mnxlo  at  a  later  date,  may  adrantageonsly 
adverted   to,      '  When    tho    corps    was    first 
0  tempi  at  t!<i,*   lie   said,  '  the   question   was^  not 
hether  the  goTerumeut  could  indaeo  tho  parti- 
lor  men  who  uow  con> posed  it  to  proceed  to 
Crimea,  Imt  whether  ihey  couhl  get  any  men 
all  to  go.    TJwTG  not  being  sufficient  sappers 
id    niincr^   to   build    hospitals,   construct  i^a4ls 
hd  briflgf*^,  and  do  the  gencrrd  meetianical  work 
[the  camp,  what  hOj  acting  for  the  governmentj 
to  set  about  ip  the  tii*st  inst^tnce,  was  to  raise 
jdy  of  men  competent  for  ttich  duties^  to  officer 
mid  to  despatch   it  expeditiously  to   the   seat 
war.     The  first  thous^and  men  sent  out  were 
icnipulously  seleetedj  nor  as  weU  train l^I 
have  been  wished,  ami  a  little  concision 
[  when  they  landed  ;  but  the  ;?ccond,  third, 
fourth  contingents,  were  carefully  choBen  and 
elliniiTr  -Ti-rpijliiied;  and  the  whole  corps  was 
i*flelf  with  exemplary  propriety, ' 
or  ;...-.,, u.  (bat  tho  salaries  paid  were  not  m 
[fh  as  those  received  by  civil  engineers  in  their 
litiary    duties,    ho    added :    *  I    had    no    little 
ditiiciilty  in   inducing   a  (gentleman  of   first-class 
ucqiiiremenij*  to   go    out   for    merely   as    much 
m»jnry  as  he  would  have  been  sure  to  earn  if  he 
Imti  remained  at  home.-    Comparing  the  two  c^rps, 
he  faid  ;  '  Safipcre  and  miners  might  have  been  in 


some  respects  preferable  ;  but  it  would  have  tak<:n 
a  year  to  organise  8uch  a  force,  and  the  new 
corp«  was  required  in  four  weeks.  The  uflicers 
and  men  w^ere  tlic  best  of  the  kind  that  eould  be 
prncnred,  and  the  **  navvies'*  were  tho  most 
powerful  of  tlicir  atldctie  class,  With  regard  to 
expense,  taking  all  circumstances  fairly  into  con- 
sideration, thus  was  the  cheapest  corps  ever  r;yse*b 
Tho  men  were  one  and  all  in  condition  at  the 
time  they  were  embodied  j  they  did  not  require 
to  be  drilled  and  instructed  for  years  i  they 
were  all  thoroughly  conversant  with  their  respcc- 
tive  trades,  and  witliin  three  months  of  their 
return  to  this  country  they  might  he  diubanded 
an*!  comidetel}^  got  rid  of."  The  best  test  of 
efliciency  was  perhaps  the  following :— ^  Tlio 
commisaary-general,  seeing  how  admirably  the 
army-works  eorjja  did  its  businesa,  applied  ta 
the  war-niiniftter  for  a  Imdy  of  men  to  be  oi^gan^ 
ised  on  similar  ivrincijJes  for  the  service  of  tho 
coramissariat  department.*  * 

The  second  of  the  above-named  amtiljary  forces, 
the  Land'transport  Corps,  was  a  revival,  with 
improvements,  of  the  wagon-train  belongintj  to 
the  Britbh  army  in  earlier  wars.  The  sufferings 
of  the  troops  in  the  Crimea  through  tho  deficiency 
in  transport-power  were  such,  that  a  remodelling 
of  this  arm  of  the  service  became  imperative. 
In  the  continental  armies,  wagon-trains  form 
recognised  portions  of  the  mUitary  establishments  ; 
whereas  the  British  army  in  the  Crimea  had  no 
such,  aid^tb©  commissaries  being  forced  to  rely  on 
the  resources  procurable  in  the  East^  and  to  apply 
to  the  service  of  the  different  departments  such 
horecs,  mules,  and  vehicles  as  they  could  procure. 
The  railway  fmm  Balaklava  to  the  camp^  already 
described,  rendered  immense  service :  shortly 
after  its  completion  it  carried  up  to  *the  front^ 
daily  a?  much  as  300  l>agii  of  biscuit,  KKJ  large 
casks  of  salt-meat,  5W  bags  of  eoru,  120  halo«  of 
hay,  SO/KX)  pounds  of  groceries,  atid  50,000  pounds 
of  fuel,  besides  stores  and  ammunition  of  other 
kinds.  Nevertheless,  such  iervice  was,  limited 
to  the  actual  places  lying  along  tho  line  of  rail- 
way, and  was  inappUeable  to  any  spots  rig:ht 
or  left  of  it  without  tho  aid  of  orftinary  means 
of  transport ;  and,  moreover,  service  iu  any  other 
part  of  tho  Crimea,  would  obviously  receive  no 
aid  from  this  railway.  Colonel  M'Murdo  was 
eomnussioned  by  tho  government  to  rrrganise  a 
land'tmnsport  corps,  and  to  provide  such  porters, 
animals  of  burden  or  draught,  and  vehicles^  as 
would  render  that  service  tho  overwr»rkoil  com- 
missariat was  iU  able  to  supply.  Under  this  new 
arrangement,  each  department  of  the  army, 
requiring  transport^power  for  a  jiarticular  pur|>o«ep 
applied  to  the  olfieers  of  the  land-tranp^port  cor[>!V 
whose  duty  it  was  to  foniish  such  power,  llie 
trani=!port  of  water  to  the  camps  and  hospitals  wa« 
one  of  the  moat  beneficial  services  rendered  bj 
this  Cor|>s. 

*  spce^li  in  ilio  Houfc  of  Oomiecm^  Mof  eb  3»  lead, 
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THE     TURKISH      AND      SARDINIAN 
CONTINGENT  S. 

The  preparations  for  the  cannpaign  of  1855  were 
marked,  besides  tlie  sevei'al  augmentations  of  the 
British  army  already  noticetl,  by  the  raising  of 
two  contingents,  two  forces  auxiliary  to  the  Allied 
army  in  the  Crimea — the  one  Turkibh,  supportc<l 
by  the  English  government ;  the  other  Sartlinian, 
8upix)rted  by  its  own  goveniment,  in  virtue  of 
special  treaties. 

The  raising  of  a  Turkish  force  in  British  pay 
was  mooteil  very  early  in  the  war,  as  one  among 
many  schemes  for  employing  Asiatic  troops.  That 
a  iKKly  of  cavalry  irregulars  aiTords  valuable 
service  in  the  Anglo-Indian  armies  has  been  often 
l)roved.  When  Loi-d  Lake,  for  example,  pursued 
Ilolkar  in  a  flight  after  a  cclebratxMl  battle  in 
llindostan,  a  body  of  troopers  called  *  {Skinner's 
Horse'  joined  in  the  pursuit  for  seven  days  at 
the  rate  of  fifty  miles  a  day,  without  commissariat 
or  tents  of  any  kind:  foraging  for  each  day's 
supplies,  and  never  unsaddling  the  horses  during 
the  whole  time.  The  horses  and  mules,  over 
nearly  the  whole  of  Asia,  are  inured  to  hard 
service,  whereby  they  arc  rendered  of  great 
vjilue  in  many  of  the  exigencies  to  which  cavalry 
are  liable.  The  English  cavalry  horses  arc  prized 
for  speed  and  beauty  ;  but  the  events  of  the 
Crimean  camjmign  led  many  authorities  to  the 
oj)inion  that  a  portion  of  these  excellences  might 
advantageously  have  been  exchanged  for  gi-eatcr 
hardihood  and  powers  of  endurance.  A  Turcom«in 
leader,  in  some  of  the  less  known  regions  of  Central 
Asia,  will  sometimes  gallop  off  with  fifty  or  a 
hunclred  foUowers,  and  ride  eighty  or  a  hundred 
miles  a  day  for  more  than  a  week  together,  on 
a  marauding  expedition — the  men  taking  nothing 
with  them  but  a  few  hard  cakes,  and  a  small 
bag  of  barley  each  for  his  horse.  The  horses  for 
such  work  are  low,  stout,  com]>act  animals :  the 
fine  *  Arabians '  being  kept  rather  for  show  and 
special  occasions.  A  Turcoman  courier,  at  the 
time  when  Sir  John  Malcolm  was  in  l*crsia, 
carried  an  express  dispatch  from  Shiraz  to 
Teheran,  a  distance  of  500  miles,  in  six  days, 
using  only  one  horse:  this  wonderful  achieve- 
ment was  rendered  possible,  not  l)y  the  adoption 
of  a  high  speed,  but  by  a  power  both  in  man 
and  horse  of  maintnining  a  moderate  speed  during 
a  great  length  of  time. 

At  an  early  iHjriod  of  the  war  many  projects 
were  considered  relative  to  the  organising  of  a 
body  of  Turkish  irregular  cavalry,  eitlier  as  a 
distinct  force,  or  as  ])art  of  the  regular  army.  Jjord 
Ilaglan  and  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe  were  both 
consulted  on  the  subject  by  the  government ;  and 
at  length  a  convention  was  Jigreed  to  with  the 
Ottoman  Porte  for  the  formation  of  a  Turkish 
legion  or  contingent,  to  be  ofiicered  and  ptaid  by 
the  British.  A  body  of  light  cavalry  was  the 
first  to  which  attention  was  specially  directed,  but 


Lord  Raglau  rcix>rted  on  the  numerous  difficuitici 
presented  by  the  collection  of  such  a  bodj. 
Indeed,  the  whole  enterprise  was  fettered  hj 
embarrassments,  principally  due  to  tlio  very 
irregular  habits  of  the  Mrregulars'  sought  to  bo 
enlisted,  and  the  difficulty  cxi)erienced  by  the 
English  ofiiccrs  in  dealing  witli  the  Torkidi 
ofiicials.  General  Beatson,  of  the  Indian  army, 
succeeded,  however,  after  an  immense  amount 
of  trouble,  in  collecting  a  brigade  of  irregular 
horse,  from  almost  every  part  of  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey — ^the  troopers  being  wild,  recklesB^ 
miscrupulous  fellows  of  the  Bashi-Bazonk  class^ 
willuig  to  serve  any  one  for  pay,  and  not  over- 
conscientious  concerning  the  laws  of  property. 
To  drill  these  men  into  order  was  an  onerous  task, 
calling  for  much  both  of  energy  and  of  |>atiencc. 
Indian  ofiiccrs  and  Queen's  ofllicers  were  appointed 
to  commands  in  the  Turkish  contingent ;  and  the  , 
favouritism  displayed  by  the  homo  authorities 
towards  tlie  latter  gave  rise  to  much  unpleasant 
discussion,  and  to  the  suggestion  that  all  inequalities 
between  the  two  services  ought  to  be  removed. 
Notwithstanding  the  utmost  exertions,  the  forma- 
tion of  the  contingent  [>roceeded  slowly  during  the 
early  montlis  of  1855  ;  and  it  seemed  long  doubtful 
whether  the  prescribed  number,  20,000,  could  bo 
collected.  There  appears  to  have  l>een  a  disincli- 
nation on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to  further 
the  scheme  ;  as  a  consequence,  officers  were 
sent  out  to  Turkey  long  before  the  men  wliom 
they  wci-o  to  command  could  l>c  collected.  From 
time  to  time,  repoiis  i-cachod  England,  bearing  on 
the  turbulent  proceedings  of  the  Baslii-Bazouks ; 
and  it  remained  long  doubtful  whether  General 
Beatson  would  bo  able  to  construct  a  body  of 
eificicnt  irregular  horse  out  of  such  rough  materials. 
Tlic  regular  contingent,  under  General  Vivian, 
made  greater  progress  against  difficulty ;  insomuch 
that  about  2(X)0  cavalry  and  10,000  infantry  were 
collectc<l  by  tlie  month  of  July.  The  progress, 
however,  was  little  satisfactory  to  the  Indian  offi- 
cers, most  of  whom  had  seen  liJinl  fighting  in  the 
Company's  service,  and,  reading  of  the  glories  of 
Alma,  and  Inkermann,  and  Balaklava,  had  longed 
to  share  in  the  busy  work :  they  saw  with  regret 
the  months  of  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  \vu» 
away,  without  any  defined  or  intelligible  path  to 
honour  marked  out  for  them.  They  learned  that 
Queen's  officers,  Com^ianj^'s  officers,  and  Snltau's 
officei's,  viewed  the  same  subject  from  different 
points  of  sight ;  and,  moreover,  they  experiencod 
some  of  the  perplexity  springing  out  of  the  mini- 
sterial, amb<assadorial,  and  military  confusion  of 
autliority  at  Constantinople  Jind  in  the  Crimea.  In 
spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  however,  the  Turkish 
contingent  became  efficient  as  a  boily  of  troops. 

Far  more  favourably  circumstanced  was  the 
other  contingent  named  at  the  head  of  this  section 
—  the  Sardinian.  A  small  but  brave  nation 
supplied  a  small  but  efficient  force  with  gmt 
expedition. 

The  organisation  of  the  Sardinian  army  had 
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'      before  the  war,  as  the 

II  permanent  foroe  siiacep- 

ijit.  expatisiou  in  time  of  emergoncj*    A 

I  tain  of  artiUeij,  about  the  year  1948, 

^^€h   energj  and  skill  in  working  out 

Ml  at  he  gradually  rose  to  be  Mmister  of 

|f mr ;  he  srudied  tlie  miMt*iy  ity&tems  of  aU  the 

it  powers  of  Eui'ope,  aud,   proceeding  on  an 

ileclic    methotl,    culled    from     oacli    whaterer 

]>pearo*l  naosl.  likely  to  be  practically   available 

for  his  own  conn  try-     In   the  wild  over-zealous 

contest   maintaijied   by   Charles   Albert    against 


Austria  in  164S-0,  his  army  was  inferior  in 
i;iganif)ation  and  in  offieers  to  thai  of  Ijia  foe ; 
commissions  had  been  regai-ded  as  a  mere  appan- 
age of  the  nobility,  a  means  of  provision  for  the 
sons  of  the  aristocracy,  rather  than  as  rowaitl*  for 
BldJl  and  bravery  in  the  lield.  As  a.  conseqnancej 
the  army  had  become  ove!'-afficered  in  reganl  of 
tiumWrs,  but  the  reverse  of  tbi^  in  relation  to 
the  ability  and  experience  of  those  who  held  the 
coraBiissions,  The  Sardinian  government,  up  lo 
that  time,  had  been  little  less  absolute  than  those 
of  other   Italian   countries;  the   claims   of  the 


Vicrcfi  EHMiyvir.  tl»  Kl&ff  oT  Sir^kli. 


pwifHe  to  A  shares  either  tn  army  promotion  t>r  m 
polidcal  power  had  not  l>een  acknowledged ;  and 
the  ariatocratic  trappings  of  the  army  were  eon- 
stent  with  the  general  state  of  things  at  the  time. 
fhcn  war  mth  Austria  supervened,  however, 
Imrbs  All^rt  discovered  too  late  the  hoUowness 
'ef  Im  military  system;  his  troops  fought  well,  but 
^ere  neither  well  commanded  nor  well  organised. 
When  defeat*  abdication,  and  death  oecasioned 
the  ttimsfer  of  regal  jxiwer  from  that  monarch 
to  Victor  Kmmannel,,  army  reforms  commenced^ 
and  were  steadily  continued  until  the  period,  six 
years  lat«r,  when  Sardinia  engngiad  in  the  Rnsio- 
Ttirkish  war,  Gon^ml  Alfonso  Delia  Marmora, 
whd  fillM  the  p€>st  of  Minbter  of  War  at  the 
perio«J  when  Sanlinia  look  part  with  the  Western 
rower*,  was  the   officer  who    had  ^vrought   the 


reforms  in  the  amij.  The  peaec-cstabUghnient 
numbered  about  45j<XH>  meo,  comprising  line-in- 
fantry,  rifica,  cavaliy,  artillery,  sappers  and  miners, 
wagon-train  corps,  cha^saeurs  frane^,  and  gen- 
diprmes  or  carahiniens — tho  last  named  being  a 
kind  of  jx>]ice  during  peace,  but  a  royal  t>ody -guard 
in  war*  The  warH»stabli«hmeiit  was  Sf^iXX),  capable 
of  being  raised  to  100,000  by  exti-aordinarj'  levy. 
The  infentrj,  two  regiments  of  four  battalions 
each  in  each  brigade,  consisted  of  short  but  stout 
and  healthy  men ;  tho  rifles  (Beraaglieri),  organised 
by  General  Alessandro  Delia  Marmora,  brother 
to  the  Minister  of  War,  maintEtined  a  high  repu- 
tation for  qnickness,  precision,  and  powers  of 
endurance;  but  the  artillery  was  regarded  as 
the  most  ciBcient  arm  of  Hid  service,  it  having 
receiveil  especial  att4Jotiou  from  the  Jlinister  of 
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War  and  from  the  Duke  of  Oenoa^  Victor 
Emmanuel's  brother. 

Buch  was  the  armj  ont  of  which  a  contingent 
of  15,000  men,  by  convention  with  England, 
France,  and  Turkey,  was  provided  early  in  1855. 
In  order  to  render  it  a  complete  little  army 
in  itself,  the  different  elements  of  force  were 
combined  in  duo  proportions — four  brigades  of 
infantry  of  the  line,  two  battalions  of  rifles,  two 
r^ments  of  cavalry,  four  batteries  of  artillery,  and 
a  company  of  carabiniers.  The  infantry  brigades 
were  those  of  the  Guards,  Aosta,  Piguerol,  and 
Piedmont. 

Many  of  the  officers  embarked  at  Genoa  for 
Constantinople  before  the  end  of  March,  to  make 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  the  troops ;  but 
the  main  body  did  not  move  until  a  later  date. 
By  a  special  convention,  England  agreed  to  provide 
means  of  transport,  the  Sardinian  government  not 
possessing  the  requisite  resources.  Nine  lai^ge 
steamers,  the  Cleopatra,  Emu,  Batriana,  Thames, 
Europa,  Charity,  Impcratrix,  Tamar,  and  Niagara, 
besides  sailing-vessels,  arrived  at  Genoa  from 
England  early  in  April,  and  prepared  to  receive 
the  Sardinian  troops;  the  space  afforded  was 
adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  about  half  tlie 
contingent  at  one  time ;  but,  as  the  king  wished 
the  whole  force  to  be  collected  before  any 
embarked,  the  flotilla  was  gradually  incmied  by 
the  arrival  of  the  Imperador,  Andtg^  Jomm^  Cromu, 
and  Q^een  of  th^  South  steamori  a  naval  force 
now  so  largo  that  the  harbonr  of  Genoa  could 
not  afford  requisite  acoommodationy  and  Spenia 
had  to  be  resorted  to. 

It  was  an  impressive  sight  when,  on  the 
14th  of  April,  Victor  Emmanuel  met  the  whole 
contingent,  assembled  on  the  celebrated  plains  of 
Marengo,  on  the  road  between  Turin  and  Genoa. 
Regiment  after  regiment  arrived,  and  took  up 
its  place  in  a  crescent-formed  line ;  altars  were 
decked  with  tapers  and  crucifixes,  and  attended 
by  sumptuously  arrayed  priests,  who  were  to  bless 
the  enterprise,  and  tlie  banners  as  its  symbols ;  an 
amphitheatre  of  scats  and  stands  for  spectatoi's, 
adorned  with  flags  and  military  trophies,  became 
speedily  filled ;  and  all  was  prepared  for  the 
reception  of  him  who  was  about  to  give  a  parting 
greeting  to  the  army,  ere  it  proceeded  south 
to  Genoa  for  embarkation.  On  came  the  king, 
surrounded  by  a  brilliant  cortdge  of  military 
officers  and  dignitaries  of  state — inspecting  e^ich 
regiment  as  he  passed,  and  being  received  by 
the  band  of  each  regiment  with  the  Sardinian 
national  air.  Near  him  were  the  two  brothers 
Delia  Marmora — Alfonso,  who  had  left  his  post 
as  Minister  of  War  to  take  the  command  of  the 
contingent  in  the  Crimea ;  and  Alessandro,  a 
stem-looking  warrior  whose  jaw  had  been  shat- 
tered during  the  war  of  1849.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  king  had  been  seen  in  public  since  a 
series  of  bereavements  wellnigh  sufficient  to  crush 
one  of  warm  and  generous  sentiments;  and  his 
soldiers  and  subjects  looked  anxiously  to  see  how 


he  bore  his  sorrows.  They  knew  thai^  tliret 
months  before^  he  had  lost  his  mother,  the 
widowed  queen  of  Charles  Albert ;  that  he  mm 
next  bereaved  of  his  yonng  and  lovelj  wife,  who 
had  endeared  herself  to  his  subjects ;  and  tiiat 
death  had  then  robbed  him  of  his  only  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Genoa^  who,  a  fstvoorite  with  the 
army,  had  assisted  him  in  aU  his  reforms  and 
ameliorations— they  knew  these  things ;  and  tfaej 
saw,  in  tho  stem  and  saddened  expression  of  a 
once  open  and  frankly  cheerful  countenance,  that 
grief  had  done  its  usual  work  in  its  usual  way. 
Nevertheless,  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  proceeded, 
with  that  imposing  splendour  which  the  churdi 
tlirows  around  military  matters  in  Roman  Catholic 
countries.  The  Archbishop  of  Tortona,  attended 
by  numerous  priests,  performed  mass — ^the  troops 
presenting  arms,  the  spectators  baring  their  heads, 
apd  aU  maintaining  silence  ;  then,  mass  being 
ended,  military  clangour  and  excitement  super- 
vened: bands  played,  cannons  roared,  king  and 
officers  galloped  up  to  the  sacred  precincts,  choirs 
sang,  and  the  archbishop  blessed  the  standards, 
unfurled  one  by  one  before  him.  Victor  Emmanuel, 
with  his  own  hand,  presented  each  flag  to  the 
regiment  to  which  it  was  to  belong;  a  brief 
address  was  then  read  to  the  assembled  officers, 
containing  an  assurance  that  nothing  less  than 
motives  of  state-policy  prevented  the  king  from 
heading  the  army  himself;  and  a  ringing  accla- 
mation from  all,  soldiers  and  spectators,  ended 
the  proceedings  of  a  day  honourable  alike  to 
the  Sardinian  nation  and  to  the  sovereign  who 
governed  it 

The  2dd  of  April  was  the  day  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  the  embarkation  of  the  first 
division,  comprJaiBg  about  7000  men,  and  a  due 
proportion  of  oflkers,  horses,  guns,  vehicles,  and 
stores.  The  Sardinian  government  was  to  pro- 
vision the  antiy ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
it  was  agreed  that  the  arrangements  should  be 
thus  planned:  the  army  would  take  over  one 
month's  rations ;  and,  afterwards,  as  a  means 
of  avoiding  unprofitable  competition  for  food  in 
the  market  at  Balaklava  or  Constantinople,  the 
British  commissariat  would  fbraish  supplies,  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  Sardinian  government.  Ths 
commissary,  however,  felt  the  weight  ot  hii 
responsibilities  to  be  more  than  he  could  wdl 
bear;  and,  as  a  precautionary  measure,  mucb 
larger  stores  of  provisions  were  taken  out  fh>m 
Genoa  than  had  been  originally  intended:  this 
delayed  the  embarkation.  A  sad  misdiance 
threw  a  gloom  over  the  enterprise.  The  splendid 
screw-steamer  Crossus,  chartered  firom  the  Genenl 
Screw  Steam-shipping  Company,  started  finom 
Genoa  on  the  24tii  of  April,  laden  with  about 
400  men,  and  three  months'  provisions  for  tiie 
whole  force;  besides  having  in  tow  a  sailing- 
vessel  laden  with  cannon  and  ammunition.  A 
fire  broke  out  two  hours  after  the  vessel  started; 
and  it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  the 
could  be  mn  gently  ashore.    AU  on  bond 
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ileadj  and  collected  until  the  mofnent  came  for 
doMsendiiig  U^  Uie  boats  m  a  mode  of  escapci ;  bttt 
tlie  ?a^g  of  lliB  fire  had  hj  this  time  erected  a 
pjif  MV'  !iiL.|  mnch  loss  of  life  ©nsoed.  The  ship  and 
n  Lotis  being  destroyed,  the  departure  of 

ti  ion  was  necessanlymuch  delated  :  still, 

Ti  1  cbaoge  of  plan  occurring,  the  troDpa 

nil  liig  the  latter  part  of  April  and  the  earJj 
iks  tit  Maj.  General  Alfonso  Delia  Marmora^ 
^ore  embarking,  addressed  an  order  of  the  d.%y 
to  his  soldierGj  in  whieh  he  said :  *  We  shall  havo 
hefere  tis  a  ttrong  and  powerful  eDemy,  but  by 
oar  side  wiU  Btand  hraye  armieet,  which  have 
:•'  iTiigned  to  histoid  the  celebrated  names 

<  I,  Alma,  BalaklnTa^  and    inkermann. 

'^  rTive  in  a  few  days  at  the  Boal  of  war, 

a  <j  with  our  allies  in  courage,  finuDess, 

and  ilUijiplice,  we  wiU  endeavour  to  imitate  the 
c<>ii8tancy  of  which  thej  have  given  fach  heroic 
proofii.*  He  rominded  them  that  Genoa^  now  part 
of  the  Sardinian  kingdom,  had  once  posseted 
l^owcr  and  wealth  in  that  same  Crimea  wliich  was 

Kafo  about  to  be  the  scene  of  achievements.  He 
d©d:  *  A  cmel  and  premature  death  has  deprived 
of  a  prince  who  was  to  guide  us  in  that  glorions 
tctpri&c,  Toil  followed  Mm  with  alacrity  in  the 
Ids  of  Lombardy,  and  admired  him  at  the  fatal 
bftttle  of  No  vara.  He  expired,  regretting  his  inabi- 
lity to  leatl  you  to  victery.  May  the  name  of  the 
•Pnko  of  Genoa  remain  engraved  on  our  hearta . , . 
Boldiers!  let  ua  swear  not  to  disappoint  those 
expectations^  and  pledge  ourselTen  to  demonstrate 
^at  an  Italian  army  is  worthy  to  co-operate  in 
this  gigatitic  stni^le/ 

It  was  a  Btrikiiig  fiict,  illnstrative  rif  the  Russian 
srmpathiet  of  Kaple^  and  the  dislike  of  the 
despotic  king  of  that  state  for  tlie  more  liberal 
ftOvereign  of  Northern  Italy,  that  the  mo«t  marked 
inciTilifT  wa*  displayed  towards  any  Sardinian 
officers  who  touched  at  Neapohtan  portf  on  the 
way  to  the  East.  There  was  an  ample  compensMV- 
tiou  for  tbis^  however^  in  the  hearty  greetings 
which  met  them  at  Con??tantinople,  Balaklava, 
and  Kamiesch,  where  Turks^  Knglish,  and  French 
accorded  them  a  welcome^  observed  their  soldierly 
beiiring,  and  admired  their  neat  and  convenient 
ll^^f'^^rna — especially  that  of  the  BersagUeri  or 
»'i^i  iiienj  whoflo  feathered  Italian  hats  gave  n 
>*t  the  picturesque  to  a  dark -coloured  and 
^i,>.,^ly  fltttng  dress.  As  they  landed  at  the  little 
harbour,  the  Sardmians  passed  up  the  Balaklava 
i^-,n..^  TTOund  round  by  Kadiko!,  and  proceeded 
■  r  cnmping'groimd  near  the  left  or  western- 
nnjp  of  tho  French,  Here  this  section 
.(  them :  future  page^  wiU  shew  to  what 
I'v  .  .  •  r,,,,^  Ijj  ^}i^i  i^*ay  the!?ie  new  aUies  of  the 
fijif  n   .t}<\iyti  in  the  active  opera tions  of '^e  wan 
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foreign  legions,  Anglo- Turkiah  contingeni  and 
Bardinian  contingent^  were  accompanied  hy 
remarkable  applicationa  of  mechanical  skiJi  in 
the  iecondary  or  subsidiary  operations  of  the 
wan  A  Uxgfi  disiiOing  apparatus,  for  inst&nee, 
was  sent  out,  for  supplying  the  trooj>s  wtth  Iresh 
water  distilled  from  the  Balt*water  in  Balaklava 
Harbour,  of  which  4f>,C>00  gallons  could  he  pre- 
pared per  day.  As  another  example,  the  ChaaeuF 
was  fitted  up  as  a  military  floating-factory,  con- 
taining an  engineei^s  fitting-shop,  a  smithy,  a 
foundry,  a  saw-iniU,  a  carpenter's  shop,  portrtbl© 
engines,  and  a  store  of  working- materialsr^to 
form  a  dep6t  in  Balaklava  Harbour  tbr  the 
Army-works  Corps,  Other  ingenious  applications 
of  leientific  discovery  and  mechanical  invention 
were  made,  requiring  no  special  mention :  there 
was  one  J  however,  so  extraordinary,  and  so 
unquestionably  benehcial  during  the  later  months 
of  the  war,  that  it  must  not  be  pa^^sed  unnoticed 
in  this  place — tho  Summarink  ELEcrnto- 
TELBGEAPE,  from  the  shores  of  Bulgaria  to  those 
of  the  Crimea — ^an  apphcation  to  warlike  pnrpeiei 
of  the  finest  mechani co-scientific  invention,  per- 
haps, of  the  nineteenth  century, 

A  glance  at  the  various  mapa  by  which  this 
work  is  illustrated  will  render  evident  the  fact 
that  the  French  government,  and  still  more 
strongly  that  of  England,  must  have  experienced 
great  difficulty  in  the  early  stages  of  the  war  in 
maintaining  communication  with  the  Crimea, 
either  for  the  receipt  of  intelligence  or  the  wsim 
of  instructions.  The  electric- telcgt'aph,  it  is  tmo^ 
had  spread  over  most  of  the  districts  in  Central 
Europe,  and  had  been  connected  by  fiubmariii© 
cable??  with  the  wires  of  the  English  system; 
but  this  great  boon  to  society  had  not  made  & 
near  approach  to  the  Crimea.  The  Russian  vrires^ 
extend  as  far  as  they  mighty  would  obviously  not 
be  available  to  the  Allies;  the  Austrian  wires 
did  not  cross  the  Carpathians  from  Transylvania 
towards  Bucharest  or  Jaasy,  neither  did  they 
extend  from  Cracow  to  Qeemovitz  and  the  Pruib ; 
whOo  as  to  Turkey,  one  of  the  last  uf  Eu^of^can 
nations  to  adopt  European  improvements,  not  a 
mile  of  electric-telegraph  existed.  The  CHmea 
being  a  peninsula,  joined  only  at  one  point  to  a 
continent,  and  that  continent  in  the  possession  of 
Russia,  the  Allies  had  no  other  mode  of  approach 
than  across  the  Black  Sea,  and  cons€qnt?utly  no 
other  mode  of  transmitting  measages.  The  prac- 
tical questions  to  l*e  solve<J  were,  for  Russia  on 
the  one  hand — ^How  could  the  czar  most  quickly 
receive  news  at  8t  Petersburg  from  the  Crimea  f 
and  on  the  other.  How  could  the  AUies  beat  receive 
news  at  Vienna,  Paris,  and  London!  The  four 
cupttala  here  named  were  connected  by  telegraph]  a 
wires;  and  therefovo  each  might  learn  from  the 
others,  so  far  as  the  respective  governments  might 
permit;  but  the  difficulty  consisted  in  the  filling 
up  of  the  gap  beyond  the  south-eastern  moft  limit 
of  the  ^tera. 

At  aboil  the  fteriod  when  the  Allies  landed  in 
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the  Crimea,  St  Petersburg  received  information 
from  that  region  more  quickly  than  the  other  three 
capitals  ;  the  Russian  generals  despatched  Tatars 
or  Cossack  couriers  from  the  Crimea  to  Moscow, 
across  the  Ukraine ;  and  as  the  electric-telegraph 
was  laid  down  between  the  two  Russian  capitals, 
the  Tatar  journey  virtually  measured  the  duration 
of  time  for  the  transit  of  the  message.  As  a 
means  of  improving  the  Vienna  route  for  the 
Allies,  a  plan  was  organised  some  weeks  after 
the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Sebastopol, 
for  a  steamer  to  leave  the  Crimea  for  Yama  at 
stated  intervals,  and  mounted  couriers  to  gallop 
from  Varna  to  Kronstadt,  in  Transylvania^  rid 
Bucharest,  crossing  the  Danube  at  the  most  con- 
venient point.  But  even  when  this  was  done, 
the  advantage  lay  with  Russia ;  for  the  old  sema- 
phore, a  system  of  telegraphic  stations  on  the 
mechanical  principle  of  early  days,  had  been 
established  tliroughout  the  whole  distance  from 
Sebastopol  to  Moscow;  insomuch  that,  while 
mounted  couriers  carried  the  full  dispatches,  the 
semaphore  signaled  short  messages  in  about 
two  days. 

During  the  earlier  weeks  of  the  Crimean  ope- 
rations, great  disappointment  was  elt  in  England 
at  the  tardiness  in  the  arrival  of  intelligence, 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  |x>stal  service  by 
sea.  When  the  Tatar  route  through  Bulgaria  was 
planned,  ardent  expectants  calculated  that  mes- 
sages might  reach  Loudon  fh)m  Balaklava  in  about 
ninety  hours ;  but  this,  too,  proved  to  be  an  over- 
sanguine  \iew.  When,  on  a  particular  occasion, 
a  Tatar  courier,  or  some  who  bribed  him,  cheated 
all  Western  Europe  by  an  announcement  that 
Sebastopol  was  taken,  men  began  to  think  that 
the  courier-system  had  more  faults  even  than  its 
slowness.  The  London  newspapers,  learning  that 
the  first  shot  of  the  momentous  siege  would  be 
fired  on  the  17th  of  October,  calculated,  in  a  spirit 
almost  fretful,  on  the  probable  amount  of  time 
that  would  elapse  before  accounts  of  the  result 
could  reach  England;  men  had  persuaded  them- 
selves that  Sebastopol  must  fall  by  the  first  bom- 
bardment, and  they  reckoned  eagerly  the  days 
and  hours  that  might  perchance  suffice  for  the 
transmission  of  the  news.  There  was  an  absurd 
chai^ge  made  against  the  active  London  news- 
papers, early  in  the  war,  that  they  were  the 
means  of  conveying  intelligence  to  the  Russian 
generals  in  the  Crimea  concerning  the  intended 
movements  of  the  Allies.  At  the  time  when 
these  accusations  were  made,  the  London  editors 
rarely  obtained  the  letters  of  their  correspondents 
at  Constantinople,  Varna,  or  Bucharest,  &c.,  in 
less  than  twelve  days ;  and  it  frequently  happened 
that  this  interval  extended  to  nearly  three  weeks. 
The  news  thus  obtained,  printed  in  London,  posted 
to  St  Petersburg,  and  telegraphed  to  the  Crimea 
or  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  might,  it  was  feared, 
teach  the  Menchikofib  and  Gortchakofis  something 
they  knew  not  before.  It  was  not,  however,  diflBi- 
colt  to  shew  that  the  czar  must  have  received 


information  much  earlier,  by  channels  carefoDj 
kept  up  for  that  purpose.  In  truth,  militaiy 
authorities  and  government  offidak  woe  lU 
satisfied  with  the  current  newspaper  activify, 
and  would  have  frowned  it  into  discredit. 

The  electric-telegraph  being  acknowledged   in 
all  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  as  the  most 
effective  as  well  as  the  most  rapid   means  of 
transmitting  messages,  the  Allies  were  eamettly 
desirous  that  this  wonderful  agent  should  be  made 
ancillary  to  the  operations  of  tlie  war.    Aiutrm 
had  no  right,  and  the  Ottoman  Porte  had  insuffi- 
cient commercial  means,  to  extend  the  dectric 
wires  from  the  Hungarian  frontier  into  the  heart 
of  the  Danubian  provinces ;  and  therefbre  Englaiid 
and  France  took  up  this  matter,  knowing  that 
every  hundred  miles  thus  completed  would  i^orteo 
the  time  necessary  for  the  transmission  of  news 
and  brief  dispatches— leaving  the  fhll  dispatcher, 
as  before,  to  find  a  line  of  transit  through  other 
channels.    Consequently,  on  the  Ist  of  February 
1855,  a  convention  was  signed  between  the  two 
governments  with   this  object.      By  tlic   terms 
of  the  first  clause  or  article,  a  lino  of  electric- 
telegraph,  in  continuation  of  the  Austrian  Unes, 
was  to  be  laid  down  by  the  French  government 
between  Bucharest  and  Varna,  passing  through 
Shumla,  Silistria,  and  Rustchuk — ^half  the  expense 
of  its  construction  to  be  defVayed  by  the  English 
government    By  the  terms  of  other  clauses,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  French  government  should 
insure   by   its   agents  the  superintendence  and 
working  of  the  line,  in  consideration  of  an  annual 
reimbursement  of  one-half  of  the  expenses ;  that 
official   dispatches   coming  cither  from  the  two 
governments,  or  from  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Allied  armies,  should  have  precedence  of  trans- 
mission over  all  others,  and  on  a  footing  of  perfect 
equality  for  the  two  countries;  that  with  r^ard 
to  dispatches  arriving  at  the  same  moment,  the 
order  of  precedence  in  their  transmission  should 
be  alternate ;  that  dispatches,  whether  official  or 
private,  should  be  paid  for  according  to  a  scale 
to  bo  determined  upon  by  common  agreement^ 
the  receipts  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
two  governments ;  that  if  at  any  time  after  the 
construction  of  the  line,  one  of  the  two  govern- 
ments should  desire  that  more  wires  might  be 
established,   they   were   to    be   laid   down  and 
worked  by  the  French  government,  under  similar 
conditions;  that   the    English    government  was 
entitled  to  have  an  agent  attached  to  the  admini- 
stration of  the  line,  to  superintend  the  execution 
of  the  agreement,  in  r^^ard  to  all  that  concerned 
British  interests ;  and,  finally,  that  the  accounts 
between  the  two  governments,  arising  on  the  one 
hand  from  the  expense  of  superintending  and 
working  the  line,   and  on  the  other  fh>m  the 
receipts  for  dispatches  and  messages,  should  be 
made  up  and  balanced  at  the  end  of  each  year. 

This  remarkable  plan,  for  driving  w<»ds  iritk 
lightning  speed  through  the  territories  of  an  al^, 
as  an  aid  to  that  ally  in  repelling  an 
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was  carried  r>nt  m  the  same  good  faith  as  all  the 
other  conventions  Wtween  Eafc^^w*!  smd  Fmiiee 
during  the  war.  TI16  new  electric  line,  eonuecting 
live  itnpor(aat  Turkii^i  towns^  rt^nd^red  a  double 
service — it  shortened  the  tijoe  for  transmitting 
mes^jfcfl  tf>  And  from  Constantiiuiple ;  and  it 
supplied  one  more  link  in  the  elmn  of  oommuni- 
CRtion  lietweeti  Western  Europe  and  the  Crltaea, 
Already  had  the  British  annj  in  the  Crimea 
derived  benefit  from  the  telegraphic  system^  even 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  its  own  camp*  The 
government  was  snppUed  by  the  Electric-telegraph 
Ociinpany  with  a  remarkable  ap[jaratiis,  fitted  for 
laying  down  and  working  a  few  111  ile^  of  wire  at 
mny  place  over  which  the  British  anny  might  hold 
temporary  command.  Two  wagons,  built  iot  the 
jmrpoBe,  were  furnished  with  galvauic-battoriea, 
telegrapluc  instruments,  and  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  insulated  wire,  suitable  either  for  land  or  sea. 
Sappers  and  mi n era  were  instructed  in  the  use 
of  th^  instruments,  and  arrangements  were  mndc 
fi*r  managing  and  guarding  the  whole  aj^paratu^ 
which  included  a  kind  of  subsoil-plough  for  laying 
down  the  wire  a  few  inches  bdow  tlie  surface  of 
the  ground.  Buch  ap]>aratus,  it  was  considered  by 
the  home  goTernment^  might  he  useful  in  keeping 
up  communication  between  head  -  quarters  and 
distant  outposts  or  intrenchments,  betvveen  the 
airny  and  the  sea-shore,  or  between  the  fleet  and 
the  sea -shore. 

The  great  event,  however^  in  relation  to  the 
comj>letion  of  telegraphic  communication  between 
the  camp  and  Wei  tern  Europe,  wa.^  the  submersion 
of  an  ek*ctrrc  cable  In  the  waters  of  the  Black  Sea, 
from  the  coast  of  Bulgaria  to  that  of  the  Crimea. 
This  wonderful  application  of  a  wonderful  prin- 
ciple wns  completed  in  the  month  of  April  1855, 
Ali"4:afly;  by  the  cables  from  a  point  near  Dover 
to  France  J  and  from  a  point  near  Orfordness  to 
Holland^  the  English  telegraphic  system  hail  been 
connected  with  that  of  the  eontinent,  extended  hy 
d<^rees  to  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  Tiear  Vama  ; 
but  tllfl  C3ctent  of  R'a  then  to  bo  traversed  far 
«xcoed«d  the  limit  ever  before  attained  by  sub- 
marine telegraphs  ;  and  it  fully  tasked  the  powers 
of  the  engineers  and  manufacturers  to  sui'mount 
Uio  numerous  diflicultles  incident  to  tuch  an 
^nterprisep  These  difficulties  conquered,  however, 
tb€  calile  was  conveyed  safely  to  the  Bulgarian 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea 

The  starting-point  being  near  Yama,  where  the 
latid'telep-aph  ended,  the  engineers  sought  for  a 
convenient  spot  at  winch  a  junction  iKJtween  the 
land* wires  and  the  submarine  cable  might  be 
eflected,  Tliey  select-ed  a  i*ugged  ruiu  called 
luiliaknip  Cast  J  0^  on  the  shores  of  Kavarna  Bay, 
fourteen  miles  north««ast  of  Yama  i  a  small 
addition  of  land-line,  sometimes  on  the  sands, 
sometimes  underground,  establishing  a  oommuni- 
cation  between  the  two  points.  This  castle  had 
belonged  to  the  Genoese  si3  lar  back  as  the 
tiiirteenth  century,  before  the  Turks  owned  a 
rood  of  land  in  Bulgaria.     Ik^maxnB  of  an  arch, 


a  eliapel,  a  well^  and  ponderous  walls,  alone 
remained  to  tell  of  this  once  strong  position, 
which  was  built  on  an  elevated  rock  surrounded 
by  the  sea  except  at  one  narrow  isthmus,  A 
telegniph'house  w^as  built  among  the  ruins  ^  and 
near  it  waa  established  the  connection  between 
the  two  systems,  the  wire- rope  and  the  submarine 
cable.  A  Turkish  guard  was  butteil  among  the 
ruinSj  to  protect  the  telegraph.  The  arrangements 
were  managed  by  Captain  Robinson  on  the  part 
of  the  govcrnmeTJt,  and  Mr  Liddell  on  that  of  the 
con trac tons.  The  Ar^us,  Ttrrihk^  and  Spitfire 
steamers  left  Varna  on  the  3lst  of  March,  with 
the  whole  of  the  apparatus  and  persona  to  work 
it ;  they  proceeded  to  Kaliakra  Castle  to  complete 
the  necessary  junctions ;  and  by  the  middle  of 
April  the  marvellous  talking- machine,  as  an 
Oriental  might  well  designate  it,  lay  along  the 
bottom  of  the  Black  Sea  from  Bulgaria  to  the 
Crimea.  One  steamer  led  the  way,  to  pilut  the 
shortest  and  most  convenient  course  j  another 
contained  the  enormous  cable;  while  the  third 
act^d  as  tender,  assisting  to  lower  the  cable 
into  the  sea.  The  ships  carefully  approaclied  the 
southern  coast,  at  that  part  called  8t  George's 
Bay,  just  beneath  the  monastery  of  tlie  same 
name,  between  the  English  naval  depAt  at  Bala- 
f  klava  and  the  French  at  Kamiesch ;  and  the 
cable  w^as  landed  at  a  point  indieafced  in  one  of 
the  maps.*  Here  it  waj  connectetl  with  the 
land-wires  extending  to  tlie  respective  head- 
quarters, and  to  various  other  parts  of  the  camps. 

Thus  w  ere  the  means  afforded  for  almost  instan- 
taneous communication  between  England  and 
the  Crimea :  an  achievement  truly  marvellous, 
although  famiiiarity  speedily  brings  down  all  such 
marvels  to  the  level  of  everyday  commonplace. 
It  w^as  curiously  observed  at  the  time  that,  *  It 
w  ould  not  now  be  ditfieult,  by  sume  little  further 
novelty  of  invention,  to  caui*e  the  reverberation 
of  the  very  cannon  themselves,  as  it  were,  to  be 
transmitted,  in  the  shape  of  electric  vibrations, 
through  the  3C>00  miles  of  intervening  wire,  and 
heard,  in  still  continuous  vibrationg,  finaUy  com* 
municated  to  some  acoustic  apparatus  in  the 
British  Houses  of  Parliament  T  The  nation, 
apart  fVom  such  refinements,  w^as  well  cod  tent 
w*ith  the  immediate  result  obtained! ;  since  it 
enabled  the  newspapers  of  each  day  to  give  a 
few  words  of  a  dispatch  from  Lortl  Raglan  teh^- 
graphed  on  the  proeeding  day  from  *tJie  camp 
before  Sebastopor^that  is,  so  far  as  the  Minister 
of  War  was  willing  to  communicate  those  messLigt*«» 
to  the  public.  The  Blaek-Sea  Submarine  Electric- 
telegraph  was,  perhaps,  the  most  wonderful  gift 
ever  maile  by  the  arts  of  peace  to  the  purposes  <tf 
war, 

T!ie  novelty  of  this  quiek  transmission  of  news 
led  to  some  misconcejition  of  the  right  of  usage* 
It  was  not  at  first  clearly  seen  whetlier,  the 
Bulgarian  imd  tlie  Black  3ea  lines  liiiving  been 

•  *  P^lka  cf  Um  Crtoit*  f^roOnx  Clikr  Bfitne  of  Wirfvc^' 
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established  for  war -purposes,  they  would  be 
available  for  private  and  newspaper  interests. 
Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  line,  a 
question  on  this  subject  was  asked  in  the  House 
of  Commons;  to  which  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  replied :  *  I  hope  the  House  will  clearly 
understand  that  the  government,  in  reference  to 
communications  made  to  them  by  the  admiral 
and  generals  in  the  Crimea,  must  obviously,  for 
the  good  of  the  public  service,  exercise  the 
most  complete  discretion  as  to  what  intelligence 
they  will  communicate  to  the  public.  They  may 
obviously  receive  intelligence  which  it  would  be 
most  improper  to  communicate ;  and  I  wish  it 
to  be  distinctly  understood,  in  consequence  of  the 
numerous  questions  which  have  been  put  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  government  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  to  reserve  such  intelligence  as  they 
think  ought  to  be  reserved.*  As  the  telegraph 
was  primarily  intended  for  war-purposes,  any 
application  of  it  for  private  or  commercial  usage 
was  at  the  discretion  of  the  two  govemmcnfts, 
parties  to  its  formation. 

The  submarine  portion  of  the  line  was  finished 
somewhat  earlier  than  the  land  portion ;  for 
although  the  Bulgarian  wires  from  Yama  to 
Rustchuk,  and  the  Wallachian  from  Giurgevo  to 
Bucharest  and  Kronstadt,  were  in  use,  the  passage 
of  the  Danube  itself,  from  Rustchuk  to  Giurgevo, 
was  somewhat  delayed.  This  delay,  however,  was 
not  considerable :  the  lino  was  soon  in  working- 
order  from  end  to  end.  The  advantage  of  these 
lines  of  instantaneous  communication  became  so 
evident  to  the  Turkish  government,  that  arrange- 
ments were  shortly  afterwards  made  for  extending 
the  system  to  other  parts  of  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nions. The  Austrian  wires  carried  south  through 
Hungary  to  Belgrade,  there  touched  the  Turkish 
frontier  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube;  and  a 
French  company  contracted  for  a  continuation  of 
this  line  through  the  towns  of  Semlin,  Sophia, 
and  Adrianoplo,  to  Constantinople.  Commercially 
speaking,  no  such  line  of  rapid  dispatch  was 
consistent  with  the  then  existing  state  of  Turkey. 
The  towns  on  the  route,  it  was  well  observed  at 
the  period,  have  so  little  intercourse  with  each 
other,  that  they  could  not  pay  one  per  cent,  on 
the  cheapest  hne  of  telegraph  ever  made.  *  The 
country  is  a  desert,  the  inhabitants  simple  or 
savage ;  the  roads,  if  they  may  be  called  so,  are 
infested  by  robbers ;  the  poles,  if  unguarded,  would 
be  cut  down  for  firewood,  and  the  more  valuable 
copper  would  be  a  still  greater  prize.  One  part 
of  tiic  population  would  look  upon  the  telegraph 
as  useless,  another  part  as  impious.'  In  a  national 
or  state  point  of  view,  however,  such  a  work 
was  likely  to  become  extremely  valuable — as  one 
among  the  civilising  agents  destined,  perhaps,  to 
render  Turkey  a  worthy  member  of  the  European 
family  of  nations.  A  portion  of  this  line,  from 
Constantinople  to  Adrianople,  joining  another 
line  from  the  last-named  town  to  Shumla,  was 
completed  by  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  1866 — 


guard-houses  being  built  at  intenraLi^  for  the  mea 
employed  to  protect  the  wires  in  ihe  wild  districti 
of  itxe  Balkan.  Besides  thLi  line,  an  Engliah  fiim 
sought  the  meaxu  of  extending  the  advantage 
southward  fh>m  Constantinople  to  Alexandria^ 
thereby  connecting  the  EnxqMan  with  the  Afirican 
dominions  of  the  sultan.  The  plan  laid  bef(»e 
the  Ottoman  government  compriised  a  aeries  of 
submarine  cables,  dipping  into  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, the  Dardanellefl^  and  the  iBgean,  to  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  with  a  few  resting-points  on 
land,  and  then  boldly  crossing  the  Mediterranean 
by  a  submerged  cable  from  Rhodes  to  Alexandria. 

Two    remarkable    oonseqnenoes    attended   the 
establishment  of  electro-tel^graj^c  communication 
between  Western  Europe  and  the  seat  of  war— 
the  one  afiecting  the  journalists,  and  the  other 
the  military  and  naval  commanders.      In   the 
days  of  Alma^  Balaklava^  and  Inkermann,  when 
steamHships  or  mounted  couriers  were  necessaiy 
components  in  any  available  dispatch-route^  the 
newspaper  correspondents  in   the   Crimea  were 
all-powerfhl  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.    It  was  to 
them  that  the  home-circle  looked  for  informati<m 
concerning   the   deeds   of  fathers   and   sona^  of 
brothers,  and  husbands,  and   lovers  engaged  in 
the  war ;  and  it  was  not  a  vain  search.     Never 
has  there  been  more  brilliant  writing,  more  vivid 
descriptions  of  battle-fields  and  martial  achieve- 
ments, than  the  newspapers  of  London  contained 
in  the  closing  months  of  1864 ;  and  when  misery 
followed  in  the  train  of  glory,  when  a  deplorable 
winter  closed  a  warlike   autumn,  still   did   the 
journalists  furnish  the  only  fhU  and  truthful  tale  : 
presenting  the  verity  in  all  its  sternness,  despite 
official  coldness  and  contradiction.     There  never 
before  was  a  period  in  the  history  of  the  newspaper 
press  in  England,  in  which  the  public  so  generadly 
trusted  the  journalists  in  preference  to  the  holders 
of  office,  in  all  that  concerned  news  'fh>m  the  seat 
of  war.    But  when  the  spring  of  1856  arrived,  a 
change  supervened.    The  letters  of  the  newspaper 
correspondents  came  as  rapidly  as  before,  and  were 
as  well  written  as  before ;  but  they  came  to  hand 
at  a  date  when  the  chief  items  of  infonnation  bad 
long  been  difftised  over  the  empire.    The  electrio- 
telegraph,  though  it  could  not  well  transmit  long 
dispatches  at  one  time,  could  be  used  day  by  day, 
or  hour  by  hour,  and  thus  successive  instalments 
of  news  reached  England,  finding  their  way  to 
the  public  through  various  channels.     The  keen 
thirst   fbr  immediate   information   was   allayed 
by  the  telegraph ;  and  the  letters  of  '  Our  own 
Correspondent,'  though  still  neoessaiy  Ibr  a  due 
comprehension  of  the  details,  were  reoeived  much 
more  calmly,  or  neglected  with  much  less  scruple, 
after  this  remarkable  change  of  system  had  been 
effected. 

The  second  consequence,  adverted  to  abovs^ 
bore  relation  to  the  position  and  proceedings  of 
the  military  and  naval  commanders.  Bo  long 
as  dispatches  were  transmitted  by  the  old  method, 
the  commanders  were  left  to  the  goidanoe  of  thifr 
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mm  jutlgraetit  in  all  tliat  cfmccrncd  immediate 
tacticSv  No  orrkr  isstiDtl  from  London  or  Paris 
waa  airaUablc  for  the  next  day,  or  even  the  next 
four  or  ai^  ihiys ;  the  commanders  could  be  fore- 
wiUDed  tif  the  ^hh  of  the  goYernmeDt  regard- 
ing Ixppi  schemes  of  stnitegj  onlj  bjr  mesiages 
tranEraitted  long  ^jrevionsly :  anj  minor  events 
occurring:  iti  the  intervening  period  were  neces- 
sarily controlled  by  the  commanders  themselves 
rather  than  hy  the  gfjvemmcnts.  The  result 
rotghl  he  goo<l  or  bad,  according  to  eircumstaucei : 
the  general  rni^jht  be  shielded  from  the  vexatious 
ofic ration  of  Hnctuating  conn ci la  at  home,  or  on 
the  other  hand  he  might  be  deprived  of  ready 
adncse  at  a  critical  pcriwi;  hnt  the  tnith  was 
the  Kime  in  eitber  case — ^he  wai  left  to  hia  own 
rosottroaa  When,  however,  tbonghts  and  words, 
orders  and  ootrnter-ordef^^  began  to  flaah  across 
Europe  with  Hghtniug-spced,  the  relative  position  a 
of  the  two  parties  were  changed.  The  Western 
governments  ao<]Uired  a  power  of  learning  each 
day's  proceedings  on  the  mccceding  day,  nay,  on 
the  very  day  itsel£  A  minister  in  liondon  waa 
•luiblcd  to  announce  in  the  House  of  Commons 
occurrences  in  the  Crimea  of  that  samt  morning, 
attar,  pifrhaps,  having  transmitted  a  brief  reply 
to  the  tnes^tgi?  received.     As  a  eousequencej  the 


armies  were  commanded  nearly  as  mnch  in 
London  and  Pana  m  at  the  ^eat  of  war  itselt 
Every  important  movement  of  troops,  every  open- 
ing of  a  new  battery,  aYerj  suspected  approach 
of  an  enemy*s  force,  evety  loss  to  he  regretted  or 
inceess  to  be  vaunted,  wan  known  to  the  Western 
Powers  within  a  few  honra  of  its  occurrence  ; 
and  orders,  consequent  on  the  news  thus  received, 
were  quickly  transmitted  in  return.  The  com- 
manders marked  out  their  poUcy  for  the  morrow, 
ijot  immediately  from  the  events  of  yesterday, 
hut  prohabJy  from  the  opinions  of  the  two  govern- 
ments respecting  those  events.  At  times  this 
intervention  was  TaJuahle ;  on  other  oeCAsions  it 
disconcerted  the  plans ;  to  some'  men  It  wai  a 
source  of  strength  in  the  midst  of  their  feebleness ; 
to  otiiers  It  was  a  palsying  check  to  an  energ etio 
course. 

There  can  scafoely  be  a  doubt,  on  a  feir  balance 
of  good  and  bad  result^  due  allowuiod  being 
made  for  the  usual  efleete  of  novelty  and  change, 
that  the  eompletlon  of  subnmrlue  telegraphic 
commnnieation,  between  the  Turkish  shorea  and 
the  Crimea^  was  among  the  most  ttriking  of  the 
proceedings  to  which  tho  present  Chapter  hag 
been  devoted— the  prepwutions  for  the  campaign 
of  1S55. 


Ulcrtar  of  nn  O^ecrV  Itat  hctott  SclMHtopol. 
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CHAPTER    XL 

SEBASTOPOL:   THE  SIEGE,  TO  THE   FALL  OF  THE  MALAKOFR 


VARIED  and  important  as  may 
]  liave  been  the  subsidiary  laboitrs 
oilier  quart^srSj  ingenious  the 
collateral  aid  brought  to  bear  upon 
^JJ  tlie  art  of  warj  the  iiege  of  Sebastopol 
never  stoppe<L  It  wa£  a  continuous 
'  event,  affected  of  cour&e  by  concurrent 
circumstances^  but  still  distinct  from 
T!ie  winter-terrors  formed  a  hiatoTj 
of  tbeir  own ;  still  the  ai^a  continued — the 
European  sUtesmen  discussed  the  possible  condi- 
tions of  [leace,  and  the  English  government  busily 
eoncemed  itself  with  recruits,  militia,  en  raps, 
foreign  legions,  and  allied  contingents :  still  the 
siege  continued — the  engineers  and  men  of  science 
invented  new  guns,  formed  monster  s1il41s,  laid 
down  camp- railways,  and  constructed  war-tele- 
graphs :  still  the  siege  continued — the  fleets 
blockaded,  ot  steamed  from  port  to  port,  or  quietly 
lay  at  anchor :  still  the  siege  continued.  Not  tbat 
it  was  a  siege  presenting  day  by  day  the  smoko 
and  noise  of  actual  warfare,  the  booming  of  guns 
and  the  abattering  of  forts  and  walls  ;  for  there 
wore  long  intervening  periods  of  repose.  ITor  was 
it  A  complete  blockade  or  investment ;  for  tlic 
allies  commanded  the  southern  side  of  Bebast^i^pol 
only,  having  no  power  to  reach  the  nortliern,  no 
force  to  check  the  fire  of  the  tremendous  batteries 
on  the  northern  heights,  no  means  of  preventing 
the  reception  of  reinforcements  and  supplies  by 
the  garrison.  Still  it  was  a  siege,  marked  by 
unceasing  vigilance  mw  the  part  of  the  besiegers, 
a  gradual  increase  in  the  siege-material,  and  a 
closer  and  closer  approach  to  tbo  margin  of  tfie 
town,  together  with  frequent  sorties  by  the  gar- 
risoni  attempts  at  surprise  in  the  rear  of  the 
campf  and  skirmishes  between  the  hostile  troojis. 

The  slow  and  laborious  operations  of  the  siege 
during  the  winter  were  traced  in  Chapter  VllL, 
which  clostd  with  an  account  of  the  occupation 
and  fortifying  by  the  RusBiatiB  of  certain  elevated 
positions  exterior  to  the  Malakoff  about  the  end 
of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March.  This 
date  may  be  used  to  mark  the  ending  of  the 
^winter  operations  and  the  commencement  of 
those  of  spring — since  those  achievements  by  the 
defenders  of  Scbastopol  greatly  increased  the 
strength  of  the  place ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  besiegers  were  bctginning  largely  to  augment 
their  forces  in  men  and  in  guns,  and  bad  nearly 
surmounted   the    miseries  of  the   winter*     The 


summer  siege  operations  of  13A5,  then,  tj«iated  id 
the  present  Chapter,  continued  until  September, 
when,  by  the  capture  of  the  Malakoff,  and  the 
retirement  of  the  Ru^lans  from  the  Bouth  to 
the  north  side  of  Bebastopol  Harbour^  the  siege 
assumed  a  wholly  new  character. 


ADDITIONAL    WORKS    OP    ATTACK    AISP 
DEF&NGB, 

Tlie  siege  of  Sebastopol  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  those  generally  recorded  in  military 
history.  Bo  fkr  from  being  a  place  strongly  fortified 
in  a  regular  manner,  the  town  waa  at  first 
almost  undefended  on  the  very  side  where  the 
siege  commenced.  The  engineers  had  long  before 
fortified  the  northern  heights,  against  any  foe 
approaching  from  the  Katcha,  Belbek,  or  Alma; 
they  had  also  protected  the  harbour  against  the 
fleets  of  any  hoi*tile  maritime  power,  first  by  forts 
and  batteries  of  tremendous  strength,  and  then  by 
a  line  of  bulky  ships  sunk  across  the  entrance : 
but,  not  recognising  the  probability,  scarcely 
believing  cveti  tlie  possibility,  of  an  attack  fh>izi 
the  plateau  on  the  south,  they  had  left  that  side 
of  the  town  nndefended,  the  streets  ascending  to 
the  plateau  itself  without  the  intervention  of 
any  wall,  ditch,  or  other  obstruction.  A  military 
guard-house,  or  a  barrack  mounting^  i^  few  guns, 
was  all  that  assumed  a  defensive  aspect.  In  effect^ 
the  Allies  began  to  In^ege  a  place  nnfortified  on 
the  side  liesieged,  and  then  saw  the  fortificutions  ' 
grow  up  before  them.  The  Scbastopol  of  the  14th 
of  Beptember,  when  the  Allies  landed  in  the  j 
Crimea,  was  not  the  Bebastopol  of  the  2eth  of  i 
September,  when  they  arrived  at  Dalaklava  after  i 
the  fiank-march  ;  nor  was  tliis  the  same  as  the  \ 
Bebastopol  bombarded  by  the  Allies  on  the  17th  , 
of  October ;  the  place  at  the  opening  of  the  new 
year  was  not  the  same  as  at  the  ending  of  the 
oldj  and  all  in  common  were  diffei^nt  fh^m  the 
8ebastopol  presented  in  March.  True,  the  inha- 
bited part  of  the  town  was  the  same,  haviiig  the 
same  streets  and  buildings ;  but  it  was  changed 
to  the  eye  of  a  military  engineer.  It  lias  been 
found  necessary,  as  a  consequence  of  this  aingiilar 
metamorphosis,  to  describe  briefly  the  defences 
as  they  existed  at  diiferent  dates,  as  a  means  iif 
defining  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  work 
attempted  by  the  besiegers^  and  Ihe  difScnltiei 
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wherewith  that  work  was  beset.  Another  deacrifM 
tioti^  and  this  the  last  and  most  deta iJc>tl,  will  now 
ha  dmirahh ;  since  the  siege  opera tioiL^,  in  tbe 
six  monthi  begiuning  with  the  fortifying  of  the 
Mamelou  and  ending  with  the  captore  of  the 
MalakoDT,  were  especially  dependent  on  a  state  of 
Sehftitopoi  not  existing  in  the  autumn  or  winter. 
The  maps  in  tii^^  present  rohinie  serve  to  illnsti'ato 
this  rety  point ;  for  wJiile  tlie  WfMxl-ctit  plan  * 
shewH  how  scant  J  were  the  attack  and  defence 
works  on  the  57th  of  October  1854,  when  the 
first    liombardment   ttegan  i   the   coloured  mai^ft 


ejthibit  a  striking  advance  in  this  particular, 
ttp[>licablc  to  the  spring  and  summer  of  18^5 — 
proving  tiiat  Enghsh,  French,  And  Knssians  htul 
enuiinously  increased  their  lines,  redoubts,  forts, 
bastions,  batteries,  rifle-pitSj  trenches,  ramparts,  <fec 
It  maj  be  w^ell  here  to  remark,  that  there  js 
much  difficu]tj  in  identifying  hy^  name  many  of 
the  fortifications  and  eminences  ai^ound  Scbas* 
topoi»  on  account  of  discrepancies  in  the  nomen* 
dftturoby  those  whovrere  present  at  the  operations. 
The  French  gave  the  name  *  Bastion  du  Mat*  to 
the  same  w^ork  callcrl  bj  the  English  the  '  Flaptaff 


BMlion  dii  Mdt,  or  Flafstn^  Battery. 


Battery/  and  without  any  i^eference  to  the  Eussian 

name.  The  rounded  hill  called  by  thetn  the 
*  Mamelon/  received  the  name  of  Oor<lon*s  Hill 
from  the  English,  w^lio  alifo  borrowed  the  designa- 
tion invented  by  their  neighbours;  but  it  is  not 
always  clear  whether  the  ^Mamclon^  and  the 
*Mamclon  Vert/  ns  mentioned  by  the  French^ 
wert?  two  hills  or  two  name^  for  tbe  same  hilh 
Again,  t)ie  MakkisfT  was  designated  by  the 
Rnsaians  Fometime>^  by  a  name*  ^om climes  by 
a  number;  while  the  AJliea  gave  it  two  distinct 
appeilations,  both  different  from  either  of  the 
Kus^ian  name«.  The  French  appticd  the  name» 
'Ourrages  D lanes*  and  *  On v rages  Verts *^ — trans- 
lated Uj  the  Bngliyh  into  "^  White  Works  *  atid 
*GrttLm  Works'— to  Russian  rcfJoubts,  without  any 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  nanies^  and  according 
to  tlie  j»revaihng  colour  vvIlicIi  those  batteries 
ImppentHl  to  ]i resent  At  ttie  time.  As  a  last  in- 
sUince,  Lord  Raglan  sometimes  applied  the  name 


'  Doek-yard  Creek*  to  the  Inner  Harlfronri  wherew 
mo^t  of  the  officers  and  wrilera  gave  thai  name 
to  a  small  inlet  on  the  east  iida  of  the  harbour. 
From  these  discrepancies  it  arises  that  there  is  an 
occasional  liability  to  error  in  identification* 

'When  a  spectator  wishes  to  obtain  a  clear  idea 
of  the  various  objects  spread  over  a  wide  expanse 
of  ground,  he  either  takes  up  a  station  on  an 
elevated  8pot  whence  the  whole  appears  spread 
out  in  bi»\lVeye  perspective  before  him^  or  he 
studies  a  ground-plan  whereon  the  whole  is  de- 
pi  cteil  as  if  seen  by  an  eye  vertically  above.  The 
tirit-named  mode  y,^iis  adopted  by  Lieutenant* 
colonel  Hamley,*  as  a  means  of  rendering  bis 
readers  familiar  with  the  appearance,  forlificationfti 
and  siege- works  of  SebastopoJj  as  seen  iVom  a 
particular  s|>ot  at  the  period  now  under  notic®. 
The  rosnlt^  in  a  condciised  form,  will  be  useful 
here. 

The  sjjot  selecttMl  for  this  look-out  was  a  small 
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building  which  had  been  a  Rassiau  picket-house, 
near  the  Woronzow  Road,  in  advance  of  the  light- 
division  camp.  Down  the  slope  immediately  in 
front  was  a  mortar-battery,  with  a  small  breast- 
work of  earth  and  stone ;  and  beyond  this, 
far  distant,  spread  out  the  city  of  Sebastopol. 
In  a  deep  recess  were  visible  the  barrack  and 
dockyard  buildings,  white  stone  structures,  dotted 
with  numerous  windows;  then  another  bulky 
stone  mass,  ending  at  Fort  Nicholas ;  and  beyond 
tliis  again,  the  great  or  main  har1>our,  whoso 
waters  were  clearly  visible.  Behind  the  great 
barrack  were  seen  turretcd  and  lead-roofed  and 
spired  buildings  of  various  kinds.  A  little  to  the 
left  was  the  main  portion  of  the  town,  built  on 
an  inclined  site,  with  a  line  of  intrenchment  half- 
way up  the  ascent  Handsome  houses,  well-built 
streets,  and  pleasant  gardens,  were  observable, 
interspersed  among  or  between  the  government 
buildings.  Still  farther  to  the  left,  beyond  a 
suburb  of  meaner  streets,  were  earthen  batteries 
to  defend  the  town ;  and  parallel  with  these 
appeared  the  French  batteries  and  trenches, 
furrowing  the  plateau  further  to  the  south.  In 
the  middle  distance,  as  painters  would  term  it, 
were  the  batteries  of  Uie  British  left  attack, 
extending  to'v^'ards  tlie  French,  but  separated  from 
them  by  the  great  ravine;  and  these  batteries, 
at  their  other  or  northern  extremity,  intervened 
between  the  spectator  and  the  more  formidable 
defence-works  of  the  town.  Turning  ftirther 
towards  the  right  or  north,  the  spectator  saw  in 
the  middle  distance  the  panUels  of  the  British 
right  attack,  boldly  traversing  the  crest  of  a  green 
knoll,  and  losing  themselves  in  ravines  at  either 
end.  The  Karabelnaia  suburb  of  Sebastopol  formed 
the  background  to  this  part  of  the  picture.  Wheel- 
ing yet  further  to  the  right,  the  observer  espied 
tlie  formidable  line  of  embrasures  in  the  earthen 
Redan,  separated  from  the  British  works  by  a 
deep  hollow  about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  width. 
Bounding  this  on  the  north-east  appeared  another 
depression  or  shallow  ravine ;  and  next  came 
prominently  in  view  the  tremendous  MalakofF, 
with  its  tiers  of  parapets  pierced  with  embrasures, 
and  its  numerous  ahattis  or  obstacles  of  felled 
trees  and  pointed  stakes  ;  then  a  gap  through 
which  ships  could  be  seen  in  the  harbour;  then 
the  fortified  Mamelon  ;  then  another  valley ;  and 
then  various  undulatory  heights,  some  occupied 
by  Russian  works,  and  some  by  French.  Beyond 
all  these  works,  beyond  the  harbour  itself,  were 
the  formidable  northern  fortifications,  which 
appeared  to  be  daily  increasing  in  extent  and 
magnitude. — Such  was  the  scene  presented  to  the 
officers  who,  telescope  in  hand,  were  wont  to 
take  up  their  station  at  the  picket-house,  or  on 
Cathcart*s  HUl.  It  was  an  addition  to  the  picture 
not  pleasant  to  contemplate,  when  large  trains  of 
wagons  were  perceptible,  convoyed  into  the  town, 
and  filled  with  those  stores  without  which  the 
Russians  could  not  have  maintained  the  defence 
of  their  important  stronghold. 


The  details  of  the  defence  and  attack  works  most 
next  be  considered  in  relation  to  their  ground-plan. 

Beginning,  then,  with  the  eastern  half  of  Sebas- 
topol, forming  the  Karabelnaia  or  sailors^  sabuib^ 
there  w^as,  about  the  period  now  under  notice^  a 
line  of  defence,  consisting  of  ditdi  and  rampart, 
extending  in  a  series  of  zigzags  around  that 
suburb,  from  Careening  Bay  at  one  end  to  the 
Inner  Harbour  at  the  other;  it  enclosed  a  trian- 
gular space,  containing  the  dock-yard,  sailors* 
barracks  and  hospital,  and  the  houses  of  the 
suburb — structures  which  this  line  would  have 
aided  to  defend  had  the  besiegers  penetrated  so  far. 
Exterior  to  tliis  inner  or  second  line  of  defence, 
at  an  average  distance  of  probably  one-third  of  a 
mile,  was  the  much  more  formidable  outer  or 
first  line,  consisting  of  redoubts  and  bastions  of 
immense  strength,  and  bearing  distinctive  names 
which  facilitate  their  identification.  First,  at 
the  extreme  north-east  of  the  whole  line,  touching 
the  Outer  Harbour,  and  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Careening  Bay,  was  an  elevation  called  Mount 
Sapoune;  this  the  Russians  fortified  with  two 
defences,  designated  by  them  the  Yolhynian  and 
SeUnghinsk  Redoubts,  but  by  the  French  the 
Ouvrages  Blancs  or  White  Works ;  these  redoubts 
were  supported  by  rifle-pits  in  front,  and  in  the 
rear  by  a  batteiy  of  twelve  guns,  '  Bastion  No.  1,* 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  little  bay.  Next,  about 
half  a  mile  to  the  soutli-weil,  was  constnicted  the 
work  called  bj  the  FNnch  the  litfle  Redan,  the 
Russian  'Bastion  Ko.  i.*  Six  or  aeveo  huzMired 
yards  fhrth^r  sonth-westwaid  stood  those  enor- 
mous works,  of  which  one  part  was  called  by  the 
Russians  the  KomilofT  Bastion,  while  another 
was  the  Malakofi*,  corresponding  to  the  Wliite 
Tower  or  Round  Tower  of  the  Allies;  and  in 
advance  of  these,  out  towards  the  besiegers,  was 
the  eminence  of  the  Mamelon  or  Gordon's  Hill, 
crowned  by  the  Kamtchatka  Redoubt,  with  rifle- 
pits  in  front.  A  valley  or  depression  separated 
these  works  from  the  formidable  Redan,  the 
Russian  *  Bastion  No.  3,*  in  front  of  which,  south- 
eastward, were  the  Quarries  and  some  of  the 
rifle-pits,  scenes  of  frequent  and  sanguinary 
struggle  between  tlie  belligerent  forces.  The  line 
next  cun-ed  round  to  the  west,  until  it  abutted 
against  the  southern  or  upper  end  of  the  Inner 
Harbour,  and  comprised  the  Barrack  Batteries 
and  other  strong  defensive  works. 

Such  being  the  Russian  defences  of  the  Kara- 
belnaia, the  attack-works  in  that  quarter  were  ai 
follow : — The  outer  line  of  defence  extended  in 
aliout  a  quadrant  of  a  cii'clo,  upwards  of  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  end  to  end ;  and  exterior 
to  the  whole  of  them  were  the  French  and  British 
siege-works.  Opposite  the  White  Works  or 
Sapoune  redoubts  were  the  zigzags  and  paiallels 
of  the  French  extreme  right  attack,  gradually 
approaching  closer  and  closer  to  the  Russisii 
works,  and  backed  by  the  French  and  English 
batteries  on  the  heights  opposite  Inkermum. 
Next,  east  and  south-east  of  the  Malakoff  and 
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lliMneliin,  smd  separated  from  the  extreme  rtglit 
Attack  by  a  lioUow,  tlie  Careening  Bay  Ravine^ 
were  wtlier  French  parxillels  and  rifle-pits^  sup- 
poilfit!  far  in  i!ie  rear  by  a  work  called  the  Victoria 
BcHloubt,  nnd  by  batteries*  which  had  a  raisgc  of 
ikot  over  the  heads  of  the  besiegers  towards  the 
place  bekiegoti ;  and  bdiind  this,  further  to  the 
»oiitb*€as(,  was  a  portion  of  the  light- division 
camp.  Xext^  after  passing  the  Otehakoff  or 
Middle  or  Karabebaia  Ravine,  the  English  works 
began :  a  series  of  parallels  and  hat  ten  cs  which, 
ftl  different  angles,  commanded  the  MamcloDj 
Malakoli'f  and  Redan,  hnt  especially  the  la£l 
l|  ;  tliere  wera  ri lie-pits  nearest  to  the  Redan, 
the  trenches  of  the  British  right  attack^  ne^i 
tht*  ^m^3  of  Gordon's  Battery  on  Frenehman*^ 
Hill,  then  a  maritie  battery,  beyond  this  the  look- 
imt  or  jiicket-hoose  on  the  Woronzow  Road,  and, 
htsUy^  the  remainder  of  the  light^liTision  caiup^ — 
«I1  in  receding  order  fiii-ther  and  fui-ther  away 
frtf>m  the  Karabelnaia  towards  the  soath-ei&t 
ADOther  dip  in  the  ground,  the  Woron?:ow  Ravine, 
toparatod  this  British  right  attack  from  the  left, 
Ikctng  the  Barrack  Battery  of  the  Rnssians,  and 
constating  chiefly  of  Chapman's  Battery  on  Greeo 
tli%  with  Cathcart's  Hill  and  the  fonrth-<li vision 
camp  far  in  the  rear.  The  *  Valley  of  the  Shadow 
cf  Death/  or  '  Slaughter  Valley/  bonuding  these 
works  on  the  9outh^west,  formed  a  junction  with 
tiM  gpad  TaTine,  which,  running  nearly  north  aid 
mitli,  pljiccd  a  litnit  to  the  attack-works  directed 
igajiist  the  KArabelnaVa^  and  formed  the  we^^em 
Umft  of  the  Britt^h  worki?. 

Turning  attention  next  from  the  Karabebai'a 

t©  the  city  itself,  it  was  observable  that  thore 

"was  an  inner  m  well  an  an  outer  line  of  defence, 

gradnally  constructed  by  the  Russians  as  the  siege 

sdvnnrefb      Th«  inner  Hne^  rampart  and  ditch, 

:>  of  the  city,  including 

ra  and  baildings  near  tlie 

iriiour  i   iiidceij,   tinvarda  the  sonthem   part  of 

be  dty,  tlie  lines  were  three  deep^  presenting  a 

lireefold   ohslaclo   to   any  besiegers.      Near  the 

of  the  Itmer  lliirljour,  and  on  its  we^ttem 

M,  was  a  stroiigliuld  caOeil  by  the  English  the 

attlen  Batteiy ;  and  exterior  to  thia,  in  a  Tcry 

fenmunding  position,  was  the  Flagstaff  Battery, 

Blitm  dii  Mhi^  or  *  Bastion  No*  4/  which  had 

[>wn  up  iNjfure  Iho  eyes  of  the  French,  despite  all 

fcieir  aticrnpf^  to  check  its  progress.    A  zigzag  line 

of  formidable  dittlics  and  ramparts  connected  this 

with  the  ('eritral  Bastion,  *  Bastion  No.  5/ 

Injt  nut  stjuth -westward.     The  external  line 

'     1  clmngeii  its  direction^  exteudiiitf 

rd  to  the  sea  at  Quarantine  Fori, 

I'i    Tj.tvt}j;4    ihe    Qxiarantine   Battery,  'Bastion 

a*  ni^arly  In  it^  oentre. — Thna,  inclndhig  the 

I  a   suburb^  the  Rnssian!?^  besides   the 

_  :  in  some  parts  triple  line  of  continuous 

^•t«(ii;ii,   and   besides    the   tremendous   MalakofT, 

K«fne!f>rf,  fiTif!    White  WorkSj  had  bix  strongly 

called  by  them  Bastions   Nos,   1 

iy,  but  by  the  Allies  the  Careening 


Hedan,  Little  Redan,  Great  Redan,  Flag^^taff  Bat- 
tery, Cfjntral  Bastion,  and  Quarantine  Battery. 

Nor  were  the  French  works  in  fi'oat  of  the 
south  and  south-west  of  Seba^opol  lees  ex  ten* 
sivo  than  those  of  the  Enghsh  and  French  in 
front  of  the  Karabelnaia^  although  less  distlnatly 
separated  into  portions  by  ravin ei  between  tht 
elevations  or  hillocks.  The  zigzags  and  jmralleli 
were,  indeed,  amazing  in  their  comp1ej£:ity, 
extending  thrctughont  a  length  of  three  miles  and 
a  half  in  a  cnrvefl  line,  from  the  great  ravine 
to  Quarantine  Harb(im*^  and  more  than  a  mile 
in  depth  J  aa  mea^red  south- westward  from  tho 
Flagstafi'  Battcrj*,  These  trenches,  formed  by  an 
immense  expenditure  of  labour  on  a  hard  eoO, 
were  f»rovide<l  at  intervals  with  batteries  of  siege- 
gtins  and  mortars;  and  the  approaches,  carried 
by  sap  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Russian 
works,  enabled  tlie  French  musketeers,  riflemcDt 
and  storming- parties  to  render  active  service* 
Tlio  prmcipal  camps  of  the  French  army  lay 
south-westward  of  these  siege- works,  at  an  average 
distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
exterior  defence  of  8eba«topoL  Tho  French 
landing-place  and  dep6t  at  Kamiesch,  also,  had 
been  completely  enclosed  on  th$  l*nd-iide  by  a 
One  of  defences,  as  a  precaution  against  any 
"unforeseen  manceuvro  on  the  part  of  the  Russianf, 
AU  these  defence^  too,  were  quite  irrespective  of 
th^  formidable  lines  thrown  up  by  the  Allies  on 
the  northern  margin  of  the  plateau  from  Mount 
Sapoune  to  the  heights  opposite  Inkermann,  and 
on  tlie  eastern  margin  thence  to  BalakiaYH — a 
length  scarcely  less  than  fourteen  miles. 

In  what  consisted  these  various  woriis  of  attack 
and  defence,  it  is  unnece^ari^  again  to  particularise. 
They  were  rampart^^  parapets,  mounds,  or  breast- 
works^  built  up  clnefly  of  the  earth  taken  fVi^m 
pits,  trenches,  ditches,  or  parallels,  but  in  part  of 
faseineR,  gabions^  and  sand-bags;  all  alike  serving 
either  as  a  support  for  heavy  gnns,  or  as  &  Bcreeu 
for  infantry  and  riflemen. 

As  to  the  fortifications  north  of  the  harhour, 
truly  formidable  in  1855,  the  besiegers  know  httle 
coneenung  them*  Unable  to  advance  beyond  ihe 
plateau  occupied  by  their  camps  and  siege- works, 
they  could  only  infer  from  indirect  data  what  wag 
transpiring  on  the  distant  heights.  It  became 
afterwards  known,  liowcvcrt  that  the  Russian 
defences  in  that  quarter  were  of  vast  cirenit  and 
pciwen  extending  as  far  north  aa  the  valk\y  of  the 
Belbek,  and  comprising  lines  of  intrenehment, 
hatteriesj  bastions,  forts,  and  TedonbtSj  in  astonish- 
ing number— the  ctiief  being  the  SicTd'nayn  or 
Stnr  Tori 


booties:    »Tnv  aoLnB   Ton   TtlE 

RirLE*PlTi. 

During  the  last  week  in  Febniaiy,  and  the  fit«t 
three  weeks  in  March,  whOe  the  Allies  were  busily 
bringing   up    iiege-matertal   to   '  tlio    front,'   the 
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Russians  were  not  less  busily  endeavouring  to 
harass  the  besiegers,  by  occupying  and  fortifying 
certain  elevated  spots  beyond  the  former  limits 
of  the  fortifications — by  cannonading,  so  far  as 
they  could,  any  new  batteries  constructed  by  the 
besiegers — ^by  frequent  sorties  or  sallies  at  night  in 
great  force — and  by  forming  and  occupying  rifle- 
pits,  in  annoying  proximity  to  the  Allied  lines. 
By  the  middle  of  l^larch,  Lord  Raglan  became 
impressed  with  the  activity  of  the  Russians  in 
extending  their  defence-works  on  every  side ; 
and,  acting  in  conjunction  with  Canrobert,  ho 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  parallel  or 
trench  from  the  British  right  attack  to  the  French 
parallels,  remlered  necessary  by  the  formidable 
works  of  the  enemy  on  the  MalakofF  and  Mame- 
lon :  this  was  an  operation  of  extreme  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  ground,  and  the 
impossibility  of  effectually  covering  the  working- 
parties  from  a  fierce  hostile  fire.  Not  only  so; 
but  the  Russians  constructed  rifle-pits  during  the 
night  so  close  to  the  trenches  under  formation, 
that  when  the  British  and  French  working-parties 
appeared  in  or  near  those  trenches,  a  destructive 
fire  of  rifles  was  poured  out  upon  them.  On  the 
17th  of  March,  a  serious  contest  thus  took  place, 
so  threatening,  that  the  whole  British  force  was 
placed  under  arms,  although  the  French  bore  the 
brunt  of  the  attack.  CanrolKjrt^  finding  that 
the  Russian  riflemen  were  greatly  disturbing  his 
trench-parties,  ordered  700  men  to  advance  and 
capture  the  pits.  Sallying  forth  swiftly  but 
cautiously,  and  creeping  when  in  danger  of  being 
discovered,  the  French  reached  the  nearest  pits, 
and  drove  out  the  Russians  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  reinforced  by  other  battalions,  they 
then  dashed  on  to  capture  a  second  line  of  pits 
nearer  to  the  Russian  works;  but  the  enemy, 
emerging  from  the  town  and  the  forts  in  great- 
force,  advanced  and  met  the  French,  when  a  fierce 
encounter  took  place  in  the  space  between  the 
French  and  Russian  lines,  the  fire  of  the  Russian 
musketry  being  occasionally  aided  by  the  guns  of 
the  forts.  Notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  the 
French,  they  were  compelled  to  yield  to  the 
superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  were  left  to 
deplore  the  fact  that  the  Russians  instead  of 
themselves  had  occupied  the  Mamelon. 

A  change  occurred  in  the  Russian  command  at 
Sebastopol  about  the  middle  of  March,  by  the 
substitution  of  Prince  GortchakoiF  for  Prince 
Menchikoff-— whether  as  an  expression  of  the 
czar's  dissatisfaction,  or  in  consequence  of  a  failure 
in  MenchikofFs  health,  or  for  some  other  reason, 
was  not  publicly  stated.  Gortchakolf,  in  an 
address  to  the  garrison,  adverted  to  the  admi- 
ration felt  for  the  soldiers  by  the  late  Czar 
Nicholas,  and  delivered  the  following  message 
from  AlexaTider,  then  newly  risen  to  the  throne : 
— *  Tell  the  brave  defenders  of  Sebastopol,  in  the 
name  of  our  immortal  benefactor,  that  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  was  proud  of  them,  and  that  he  thought 
of  them  on  liis  death-bed  in  sending  them,  through 


me,  the  expression  of  his  last  and  cordial  gratitude. 
Tell  our  brave  soldiers  that  I  thank  them  in  hit 
name  by  these  letters,  and  that  I  am  perfectly 
convinced  that  they  were  always  worthy  of  his 
paternal  solicitude.'  Gortchakoff  proceed  to 
say,  in  his  own  name :  '  Soldiers !  the  most  difficult 
time  is  over.  The  roads  are  better,  transports  of 
every  description  arrive  easily,  and  considerable 
reinforcements  sent  to  your  support  are  on  the 
way.  In  taking  the  command  of  this  army,  I  am 
sincerely  convinced  that,  with  God's  blessing, 
success  will  finally  crown  our  efforts,  and  that  we 
shall  justify  the  hopes  of  our  august  sovereign.' 

The  sorties  of  the  garrison  were  freqnenl^  and 
kept  the  camps  of  the  besiegers  constantly  on  the 
alert  Made  at  nighty  especially  if  dai^  and 
misty,  these  sudden  inroads  of  armed  bodies  were 
terribly  harassing  to  the  trench-guards,  who,  few 
in  number,  were  surprised  by  formidable  batta- 
lions, and  had  to  fight  in  the  dark  for  veiy  life : 
sometimes  forced  to  retreat  to  the  camp,  bat 
more  usually  maintaining  a  resolute  stand  until 
aid  arrived. 

As  if  incited  by  some  unusual  antioipation  of 
success,  or  probably  by  the  presence  of  one  of  the 
grand -dukes,  the  Russians  made  a  sortie  on  a 
formidable  scale  on  the  night  of  the  22d  of  Mardi. 
They  had  discovered  a  weak  point  in  the  AUied 
lines ;  they  were  able  to  penetrate  to  that  point, 
and,  when  there,  to  ascertain  that  the  British 
trenches  were,  through  paucity  of  means,  veiy  in- 
sufficiently guarded.  In  the  middle  of  a  dark  and 
windy  night,  a  formidable  body  of  nearly  15,000 
men  emerged  from  Sebastopol  in  two  columns, 
and  advanced  upon  the  Allies,  one  colunm  in  the 
direction  of  the  French  trenches  to  the  north-east 
of  the  Mamelon,  and  the  other  against  the  English 
left  attack.  The  assault  was  so  sudden,  that  the 
Zouaves,  guarding  the  French  trenches,  were 
driven  back  after  a  fierce  struggle,  and  obliged  to 
abandon  the  trenches  for  a  while  to  the  Russians,  ■ 
until  they  could  bring  up  sufficient  force  for  the 
recapture.  The  troops  in  the  British  left  attack, 
the  20th,  21st,  and  r)7th  regiments,  were  assailed 
almost  at  the  same  time  by  a  force  many  times 
larger  than  their  own ;  but  various  covering-parties 
having  come  up  in  support,  a  fierce  but  short 
struggle  ensued,  ending  in  the  complete  repulse 
of  the  Russians.  The  contest  was  very  fatal  to 
the  officers,  however;  for  the  numbers  being 
small  and  the  attack  sudden,  every  sword  and 
pistol  had  to  render  its  service.  A  display  of 
cool  gallantry  liJis  been  recorded  on  the  part  of 
Major  Gordon  of  the  Royal  Engineers:  he  was 
seen  with  a  little  switch  in  his  hand,  standing 
on  the  parapet  of  the  ditch,  encouraging  his  meu 
to  defend  the  trenches,  and,  for  want  probably 
of  other  ammunition,  hurling  stones  upon  the 
Russiiins ;  all  exposed  as  he  was,  he  received  one 
ball  in  his  shoidder  and  another  in  tlie  lower 
part  of  his  arm — from  both  of  which  woimd% 
however,  he  recovered. 

The  elTect  produced  at  the  camps  by  nif^ 
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attacks  of  this  diaracter  was  very  remarkabJe, 
ssom^titncs  inaprcsKire,  The  tents  of  many  of  the 
rej?tme»is  ^vere  far  distant  from  the  ti^nchea, 
wliile  llie  head-quarters  of  the  commanilers  were 
yd  further  rL+nioved  ;  and  it  mig^lit  happen,  under 
a  peculiar  state  of  the  wmd,  that  but  little  of  the 
€liii  of  fireartiis  coulil  bo  heard.  Such  appears  to 
h*ve  hiiea  in  a  cttat  nieastire  the  Cdjfe  in  this 
iu3tjiniX> ;  for  Lord  fi;iglan,  in  his  dispatch,,  said  : 
^  The  night  wm  very  dark,  and  the  wind  m  tiigbj 
ttiat  the  firing  which  took  place,  and  which 
%vaH  vary  Iwnvy^  could  scarcely  be  heai^  ui  the 


British  camp.^  This  must  have  referred  more 
especial] y  to  bead-quarters  ;  for  some  of  the  jour- 
nalistSj  statJoBed  at  other  spots,  noticed  the  voiiv 
of  the  cannon,  the  hissing  of  the  shells,  the  iater- 
initteiit  growl  of  the  muaketry,  tlie  wild  scream  of 
the  rocketf  J  and  the  whizzing  of  the  round  shot,  as 
audible  accompaniments  to  the  flames,  star-like 
flashes  J  whirling  fu&e^,  and  tnuu3  of  dmpping 
sparks.  At  such  a  time  a  camp  hmQtum  gfmliy 
excited;  men  eagerly  straiti  their  eyes  an3  cars, 
to  detect  bow  matters  ai'e  going  on,  and  speculate 
whether  this  or  that  shot  comes  fcom  the  enemy 


N  iflil  !jt  Ute  Trfuebof, 


or  fi'om  il*tend^.  Bo  it  was  on  Ihat  night  ^  the 
troops  not  engagetl  saw  that  a  soldierly  struggle 
was  involved;  but  it  wa«  not  until  the  following 
morning  that  tfie  rletnib  of  the  i!  or  tie  became 
generally  known.  So  wide,  indeed,  was  the  area 
over  which  the  AUied  camps  spread,  that  tho 
Engliiih  general^  were  often  fi^r  many  hours 
iguorajit  of  the  natui'c  of  an  attack  liome  by  the 
French*  The  details  afterwards  coUceted  shewed 
tliat  there  wore  in  effcet  three  attacks;  for  the 
northern  column,  after  temporarily  repulsing  the 
Frcnchj  turucd  into  the  advanced'Wc^rks  of  the 
British  right  attack,  wbcre  the  Kuasians  were 
upecdily  met  by  the  7Tth  and  97tb,  whtj  repulsed 
them  by  a  bayonet *ehargc,  fatal  to  Cai»tain 
Vioan*  of  the  S>7th*  Besides  theae  onslnugbts, 
thtf  Kuaaiaiis,  at  another  part  of  the  sceue  of 
conBict,  approached  with  *  Bono  Francis'  aa  a 
iieceptive  watch  wonb  and  bayoneted  many  of 
ibe  trennh-guards  before  tbe*  tru©  nature  of  the 
attack  btM:aiue  apparent ;  they  succeeded  in  getting 
inlo  th©  second  parallel  of  tlic  left  works,  iind 


into  a  moi^ar-battery  on  the  right.  This  battery, 
entei"ed  about  midnight,  was  held  during  a  quartet* 
of  au  hour;  buX  ni»  English  detachment,  coming 
up  to  the  rescue  after  a  hard  day's  service  in 
another  part  of  tho  worki^  opened  to  Be v ere  a  fire 
of  musketry  as  to  check  the  Kuasiaus  ;  and  a  mere 
handful  of  men,  dashing  Into  the  battery,  expelled 
the  enemy-  The  7th,  33d,  and  34th  were  among 
the  regiments  engaged  iu  tlii^s  exciting  series  of 
conflicts.  The  recapture  of  the  moilar- battery 
was  au  especially  gallant  aflair ;  for  the  few  hardy 
feUow^B  who  leaped  in^  after  exhausting  tJieli' 
ammunition^  gropetl  among  the  dead  Russiana  in 
the  dark,  and  obtained  a  supply  of  cartridges  from 
their  pouches.  An  artillery  officer,  engaged  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight,  characterised  it  as  *  au  Inker* 
mann  on  a  small  scale^an  attack  in  \i^ry  great 
force  and  on  all  point?.'  The  attick  was  indeed  i% 
seriuus  one :  many  fresh  battaliona  had  evidently 
been  engaged  in  it ;  and  there  U  a  ))rohabdity 
tliat  the  Kussians  hoped  to  have  destroyed  the 
approaches  directed  against  Ihe  Malak«>ll     In  this 
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thej  completelj  fuled,  as  the  attack  was  in  all 
points  defeated. 

General  Canrobert,  in  his  dispatch  relating  to 
this  engagement,  commented  on  the  nature  of  the 
Russian  tactics.  'This  operation  of  the  besieged 
has  differed  completely  from  all  those  which  they 
have  hitherto  attempted  against  our  works.  In 
order  to  insure  its  success,  in  addition  to  the 
former  strength  of  the  garrison,  the  Russians 
brought  up  eight  battalions  of  fi^esh  troops,  the 
regiments  of  Dnieper  and  Ouglitch,  It  was  a 
species  of  general  assault  against  our  lines  of 
commimication  ;  and  the  combination  appeared 
uncommonly  well  devised  for  obtaining  a  decisive 
result.  The  importance  of  the  &ilnre  on  the  part 
of  the  besieged  ought  to  be  estimated  by  the 
greatness  of  the  object  they  had  in  view.  The 
prisoners  wo  have  made  state  the  Russian  loss 
as  being  enormous ;  and,  taking  into  account  the 
masses  employed,  I  consider  that  this  combat, 
irregular  as  all  noctanud  combats  are,  and  with 
a  firing  which  lasted  several  hoon,  must  have  cost 
them  at  least  1000  to  1200  men.  The  gioimd  in 
front  of  our  parallels  is  strewn  with  the  dead ; 
and  General  Osten-Sacken  has  just  demanded  ef 
us  an  armistice,  which  has  been  granted  and  fixed 
for  to-moROw,  in  order  that  the  last  duties  may 
be  paid  to  the  fallen.'  Lord  Raglan  corroborated 
this  aoeoimt  of  the  great  loss  by  saying,  in 
refersnoe  to  the  appearance  of  the  battle-fleUy 
'  The  whde  of  the  ground  between  the  posts  of 
the  two  annies  was  covered  with  their  dead, 
besides  thaw  whi^  tbsj  had  undoubtedly  carried 
off.* 

From  a  Bassian  aoooont  of  this  great  sortie,  it 
appears  that  religious  enthusiasm  was  employed 
to  work  upon  the  Russians  on  this  occasion,  as 
on  many  others  during  the  war.  A  priest  named 
Savinoff,  at  a  moment  when  some  of  the  troops 
were  irresolute  under  the  French  fire,  appeared 
among  them  in  his  robes,  crucifix  in  hand,  and 
cried  out  with  a  loud  voice :  *  Lord,  save  thy 
people !  Give  our  orthodox  monarch  the  victory 
over  his  enemies!'  Under  the  influence  of  this 
impassioned  prayer,  the  troops  renewed  the  attack. 
The  priest  was  active  also  in  conveying  orders  to 
the  troops,  during  which  duty  the  lower  part  of 
the  crucifix  was  shot  away.  The  czar  presented 
him  with  the  military  order  of  St  George,  for  his 
intrepidity.  As  a  contrast  to  this  employment  of 
a  man  of  peace  in  warlike  duties,  there  was,  on 
the  24th,  an  employment  of  fighting-men  in 
peaceful  duties.  The  troops  who  fell,  in  the 
various  parts  of  the  scene  of  conflict,  were  not 
much  less  than  2000  in  all,  dead,  wounded,  and 
contused ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of  these  could 
be  removed  only  while  hostile  firing  was  stayed,  a 
truce  was  agreed  to.  At  the  instant  when  white 
flags  were  hoisted  on  either  side,  hostilities  ceased, 
and  English,  French,  and  Russians  hastened 
forward,  regarding  each  other  with  curiosity,  and 
the  officers  exchanging  courtesies:  it  was  a  strange 
sight,  one  among  the  small  number  of  amenities 


in  grim  war ;  officers  of  the  three  nations  spoke 
together  a  little  in  French,  smoked  together,  and 
directed  the  operations  of  the  soldiers,  who—Hunid 
a  wreck  of  accoutrements  and  arms  of  all  kindi^ 
and  over  ground  stained  with  blood — ^bore  their 
dead  and  wounded  comrades.  It  was  observed, 
by  the  officers  who  attended,  that  the  RnsBun 
soldiers  looked  dirty  and  shabby,  but  healthy  and 
well-fed ;  larger  in  frame  than  the  French,  bat 
smaller  than  the  English  ;  very  Kalmuck-like  and 
uncultivated  in  appearance.  When  the  sad  duties 
of  the  day  were  over ;  when  the  '  Rooskees'  had 
grinned  and  smoked  with  their  enemies  for  a  brief 
space^ — the  troops  retired  to  their  respective  camps 
and  batteries,  the  flags  were  taken  down,  and 
hostilities  instantly  recommenced  between  those 
who  had  just  before  met  in  peacefhl  converse. 

Struggles  in  the  rifle-pits,  supported  by  can- 
nonadings  on  either  side,  were  of  almost  nightly 
occurrence  during  the  spring  months.  Wherever 
placed,  and  however  constructed,  these  pits  were 
simply  sheltered  spots,  behind  or  within  which 
unerring  marksmen  might  take  their  stand,  and 
pick  off  any  en«my  appearing  in  sight  within 
half  a  mile.  The  pits,  very  nomoKMis  aronnd 
the  base  of  the  MalakoA^  wow  in  most  instances 
simple  excavatMos  in  the  groond,  faced  round  < 
with  sand-bags  loophokd  i^  rifles,  and  banked 
with  the  eardi  taken  fh>m  the  pits;  althougfa 
large  enough  only  to  contain  eig^  or  Urn  men 
each,  and  little  raised  above  tiie  graaa^  they 
were  redoubts  in  efiect,  manneA  bj  rUsmea 
instead  of  artillerymen.  The  destmcth^  power 
of  these  armed  poaitioDS  was  so  formidable,  and 
so  serious  an  obstacle  to  the  formation  of  batteries 
and  earthworks,  that  each  party  eagerly  endea- 
voured to  obtain  a  mastery  over  the  rifle^its. 
The  contests  were  firequently  thus  managed:  A 
corps  of  riflemen,  occupying  a  few  pits  in  front 
of  the  Allied  camps,  would  work  much  mischief 
on  the  sentries  and  others  passing  within  sight ; 
a  battalion  or  two  would  be  sent  out  to  dislodge 
them,  and  close  hand-to-hand  fighting  would 
follow;  the  Russian  batteries  would  pour  forth 
a  torrent  of  shot  to  deter  the  Allies,  which  would 
bo  replied  to  by  a  similar  torrent  trora  the 
batteries  of  the  besiegers ;  and,  under  cover  of 
this  confusion,  a  large  body  of' Russians  wouM 
sally  forth  from  the  town,  and  endeavour  to 
surprise  the  French  or  British  in  the  trenchei 
Tlie  rifle-pits  themselves  frequently  changed  pes* 
sessors,  being  one  night  in  the  hands  of  the  AlUei^ 
and  the  next  in  that  of  the  Russians;  indeed 
these  repeated  struggles  for  the  pits  cost  more 
lives  than  the  siege  itself.  It  not  nnfrequendy 
happened  that  a  few  round  shot  from  the  French 
or  English  batteries  would  scatter  the  sand-bags 
and  earthen  ridge  round  the  pits,  expose  the 
riflemen,  and  compel  them  to  retreat ;  that  each 
side  was  deterred  during  the  day  by  a  hot  hostile 
fire  from  attempting  to  occupy  the  pits ;  hot  thst 
the  Russians  stole  into  them  again  during  the 
dead  of  night,  to  renew  their  fire  on  the  nsit 
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-i  aoy  head    that   migbt   appear 
r>f  the  besiepei'5*    The  Rm;5kiaD 
!t>d  tliJiQ  the  lAfger  kindi  of 
the    Royal    Engineers, 
i'v  of  ibe  trench- 
't  and  day  to 
railed  upon 
"cry  khid 
Etissiaus 
\v;ij  of  pro- 
it  ul  of  all  Kize, 
-hriok  80Tn«tMtig 
lown.    Next  comes 
.»vi^  and  round,  like  a 
■  irdti   fljing   Terj"  swiftly, 
i  ilf  which  approaches  hk<^  a 
ihe  pleasing  trick  of  bursting 
^  yon  ;  bo  that  you  haye  to  run 
-tirst  of  the  sliot  itseltj  and  then 
Next    comes   the   mortar- shell, 
Mjjii    really    the   worst    of   the   large 
I  somehow  dread  the  least :  it  rematus 
for  nearly  half  a  minute,  and  in  the 
■  an  gee  it  quite  plainly »  owing  to  its 
-  fuse;  it  glances  along  very  gracefully , 
rifting  ki  a  great  height^  and  making  a  gentle 
whistio  ereTy  now  and   then  like  a  peewit  or 
plover,   which  becomes  louder  and  louder  till  it 
drops ;  ajibough  you  can  see  it  all  the  way,  it  Is 
a  most  difficult  thing  to  tell  where  it  will  fall— 
none  but  the  oldest  hands  can  really  make  a  good 
guess.    But  my  greatest  horror  of  all^  and  the 
deadliest  foe  we  haye,  is  the  Ru^esian  rifle^buHet. 
It  b  not  so  perfect  ks  ours,  hut,  m  Merentiu  iayn  : 
**  It  ¥fill  do  well  enough.*'    TliiB  litU©  gentleman 
glyes  you  no  warning,  but  flies  about  all  day  long^ 
atjd  ranges   1200   yards.    At   a  (luarter  of  that 
dafance  it  wEl  go  through  two  men*'     One  of  th<S 
mciirt  severe  contests  In  which  these  rifles  took  part 
ocetirrcil  on  the  I7tli  of  March,  when  oo  fewer 
than  5000  French  troopa  were  sent  to  attack  a 
Tfmgo  of  rifle-pits^  near  the  Malakoff^  containing 
only  etxty  men  in  all ;  but  as  the  Russians  also 
poureil  forth  in  immense  force,  a  murderous  fire 
waa  maintained  for  four  hours,  ending  in  a  repulse 
of  the  French  attack.    Four  days  later,  however^ 
the  pits  were  capturetl 

Life  in  a  rifle-pil^  duringf  the^  exciting  days  and 
nights,  wan  more  remarkable,  perhaps^  than  that 
in  any  other  part  of  the  scene  of  struggle ;  oi^'ing 
to  tlie  extraoniinaTy  nerve  and  coolness  demanded 
fbom  the  men.  The  English  constructed  pits  of 
their  own,  in  front  of  the  Ru^ian  works  ;  and  an 
ofli./ r  ,if  ilu?  Rjfltj  Brigade  has  described  his  duties 
w.  -^ed  in  this  service*    He  sjioke  of  the 

tj'  I  rifle,  smaller  in  bore  than  the  Mlnie, 

u  :  bea-uti  fully.*     lie  saw  two  of  his  men 

liiiii:  -u  M  llijsgian  earthwork  which  he  estimated 
at  400  yards  distant ;  they  had  fixed  the  'sights' 
■mts  of  their  ri ttcft  at  double  a«i  far,  and 
_h  ;  but  he^  tiiking  a  400  yards*  range, 
iiots  in  f^cccfsion  through  the  loophole 
:i^  were  firing  from.*    Seeing  Uiree  men 


leave  the  earthwork  for  the  town,  he  put  up  his 
sight  for  900  yards ;  and  when  they  had  reach od 
one  of  the  streets  of  Bebastopol,  where  tbcy 
deemed  themselyes  safe,  he  firetl  a  11  til o  higher 
(for  1000  yards),  and  one  of  the  three  dropped, 
the  other  two  rushing  into  a  house.  Scon  after- 
wardsj  seeing  two  carta  laden  with  powder-boxei 
going  from  the  town  to  the  batteries,  he  took  aim 
at  1100  yards'  range,  brought  down  one  of  the 
drivers,  and  frighteneti  the  rest  with  very  Bstonish* 
ment  at  such  a  rifle-shot.  He  kept  up  a  *  regular 
duel'  with  a  Russian  in  the  nearest  opposition 
rifle-pit,  about  2^50  yards  distant,  each  firing  at  the 
loophole  manned  by  the  other :  he  left  his  place 
for  a  time  to  a  substitute ;  hut  '  very  soon  the 
Enssianf  who  was  a  splendid  Bhot,  put  a  ball  right 

through  private 's  cap,  because  he  did  not 

l>oh  his  head  when  he  saw  the  amoke,'  On  one 
particular  day,  thi^  officer  found  Ids  rifle -pit 
sel^ted  as  a  target  for  a  6S-pounder  gun  in  the 
Eedan,  700  yards  distant :  he  employed  two  men 
loading  for  him,  and  while  taking  aim,  a  corporal 
at  bis  elbow  watched  the  embrasure  by  means  of 
a  telescope ;  and  when  a  gunner  was  seen  by  the 
corporal  at  thb  fpot,  the  officer  flLred  instantly,  aud 
either  shot  him  down  or  disturbed  his  j^rciceedings : 
when,  however,  the  tele«copic  observer  found  that 
the  great  gun  appeared  to  he  bonded  ready  for 
firing,  the  officer  ordered  his  men  to  ho  down 
behind  the  sand-bap  until  the  shot  had  done  iti 
worst.  For  a  man  to  *  bob  his  hearl  when  ho  sect 
the  smoke,*  and  to  look  steadily  through  n  telescope 
at  a  terrible  missile,  which  in  the  ne^tt  instant 
may  shatter  him  to  fragments,  it  may  easily  be 
imagined  that  great  intrepidity  is  needled  :  and 
yet  the  riiemen  of  nil  the  threo  nations  exhibited 
this  quality  in  the  performance  of  their  daily 
duties. 

SBCOKD     OB     APBIL    BDHB  AEDMBIf  T. 

The  day  at  length  came  when  the  Ijorobardment 
of  the  formidable  dty  was  to  recommence.  If,  in 
October  IS54,  any  one  had  asserted  that  a  period 
of  nearly  six  montlis  would  elapse  before  the 
renewal  of  the  bombardment  then  aliandoned 
as  unsaccessful,  the  assertion  would  have  been 
receiyed  with  a  shout  of  derision.  That  the  plaee 
would  bo  captured  much  earlier,  wa^  confidently 
anticipated  bj  some ;  that  the  Allies  wouJd  leave 
their  position  on  the  plateau,  and  boldly  strike 
inland  to  cut  off  the  Ruf^an  sources  of  supply,  was 
believed  by  others ;  that  they  woidd  volantarily 
raise  the  siego^  and  retire  to  their  ships  at  Bala- 
klava  and  Kamie?!ch,  was  deemed  prohahie  by  a 
third  party ;  while  there  were  not  wanting  those, 
in  the  Russian  camp  at  least,  w^ho  bclicycd,  or 
feigned  to  believe,  that  the  Allies  would  be 
driven  as  a  herd  of  awine  into  the  sea,  unable 
to  face  the  armed  masses  brought  by  the  caJir 
ag^ainit  them*  All  these  results  were  considered 
more  or  lass  probable;  but  no  coie  anticipated 
anytlujig  to  astonishing  as  the  cesnUoiif  for  half 
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a  year,  of  the  cannonade  by  the  besi^ers,  com- 
manding, as  those  besiegers  did,  tlie  whole  sea- 
board of  the  Ciimea,  and  the  unchecked  use  of 
two  harbours  at  which  siege-material  might  be 
landed.  Why  this  cessation  occurred,  has  already 
been  sufGiciently  explained — in  the  miserable 
wasting  of  the  British  forces  during  the  winter, 
the  incessant  strengthening  of  the  Russian  works, 
the  increasing  extent  of  the  works  required  to  be 
constructed  by  the  besiegers,  and  the  enormous 
difficulties  encountered  in  the  conveyance  of 
heavy  stores  up  to  the  camps  and  batteries.  How 
far  a  general  of  liigh  military  genius,  armed  with 
unlimited  powers  by  his  government,  and  having 
unity  of  command  over  all  the  AUied  forces, 
would  have  surmounted  these  difficulties  at  an 
earlier  date,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  Mauy 
causes  combined  to  produce  the  delay — a  delay 
mortifying  and  even  irritating  tp  the  English  and 
French  nations,  although  not  attributable  to  the 
misconduct  of  any  one  person  or  department  in 
particular.  Here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  operation  adverted  to  is  not  a  mere  firing  of 
cannon  occasionally  and  at  particular  spots;  it  is 
a  bombardment,  in  which  all  the  guns  from  all 
the  batteries  pour  forth  a  red-hot  torrent  all  day 
during  many  days  in  succession,  with  a  hope  of  so 
battering  down  the  walls,  forts,  bastions,  or  other 
defences,  as  to  enable  the  besiegers  to  enter  the 
beleaguered  place  and  capture  it.  Such  a  bombard- 
ment had  been  commenced  on  the  17th  of  October, 
and  maintained  during  a  few  days,  but  without 
the  desired  success;  and  now,  nearly  half  a  year 
afterwards,  a  second  bombardment  commenced, 
under  still  more  tremendous  circumstances. 

Writing  on  the  10th  of  April,  Lord  Raglan 
announced  to  his  government  the  opening  of  the 
cannonade,  in  a  dispatch  marked  by  those  refe- 
rences to  the  state  of  the  weather,  so  singularly 
combined  with  nearly  all  his  lordship's  announce- 
ments. At  the  time  when  the  formidable  batteries 
of  the  Allies  commenced  fire  at  daybreak  on  the 
9th,  *  the  weather  was  extremely  unpropitious. 
Much  rain  had  fallen  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
and  it  continued  during  the  day,  accompanied  by 
a  tempestuous  wind  and  a  heavy  mist,  which 
obscured  everything,  and  rendered  it  impossible 
to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  effect 
of  the  fire,  which  has  been  continued  with  little 
or  no  interruption  from  the  commencement,  and 
lias  been  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  who  were 
evidently  taken  by  surprise,  and,  except  upon  the 
extreme  left,  did  not  respond  to  the  attack  for 
nearly  half  an  hour.  This  morning  has  been  hazy, 
and  for  some  time  there  was  a  drizzling  rain ;  but 
it  is  clearing  this  afternoon,  and  there  is  again  a 
prospect  of  fine  weather.  The  country  yesterday 
was  covered  with  water,  and  the  ground  was  again 
very  deep.  The  trenches  were  likewise  extremely 
muddy,  and  their  condition  added  greatly  to  tlie 
labours  of  the  men  employed  in  the  batteries, 
who  consisted  chiefly  of  sailors,  artillerymen,  and 
sappers.    They  conducted  their  duties  admirably, 


and  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  two  former,  par- 
ticularly the  navy,  sustained  ccwudderable  loss.' 

From    other   quarters,   ample   testimonj    was 
afforded  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.    It  was 
a  windy,  boisterous  Easter-Monday,  during  which 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  nearly  blinding  the  men  as 
they  stood  at  their  guns ;  while  the  accompanTiBg 
mist  was  almost  as  dense  as  that  on  the  terriUe 
morning  of  Inkermann.     Batteries  fired  against 
batteries,  besiegers  against  besieged,  each  gnesring 
rather  than  aiming  at  the  other,  and  each  unable 
to  see  the  whizzing  balls  and  shells  except  in  cfloie 
proximity.     The  deafening  roar  seemed  to  receiTe 
new  terrors  from  the  obscurity  of  the  scene.    The 
men  at  the  guns  encountered  the  utmost  difiic^ty 
in  braving  the  storm  and  wind ;  while  those  in 
camp  were  either  in  danger  of  seeing  their  tents 
whirled  away  from  them,  or  had  to  wade  throngh 
a  slough  of  liquid  mud  that  covered  almost  every 
part  of  the  ground.    Hour  after   hour  did  the 
thunder   of  artillery  boom   forth,   each  gunner 
hoping  that  he  rendered  good  service,  but  unable 
to  measure  the  effect  produced  through  the  simple 
impossibDity  of  seeing  anything.    The  secret  of 
the  intended  renewal  of  the  boihbardmcnt  havipg 
been  well   kept^  the   Russians  were   completd|y 
taken  by  surprise;  but  being  summoned   wi& 
alacrity  to   the   posts    severally  attacked,    they 
speedily  manned  the  Flagstaff  Garden,  Careening 
Bay,  and  Inkermann  batteries,  as  well  as  the 
Redan,  Malakofl^  and  Mamelon.    There  had  been 
so  many  postponements  of  the  'grand  day,'  as 
the   troops  called    it,  when    the    bombardment 
would  commence,  that  its  actual  arrival  appeared 
sudden ;   and  immense  exertions  were  niade  en 
the  Sunday  to  complete  the  arming  of  the  heavy 
batteries.     It  is  probable  that  the  Allied  com- 
manders received  at  that  juncture    information 
that  the  conferences  at  Vienna  were  not  proceed- 
ing satisfactorily,  and  that  any  signal  success  at 
Sebastopol    would    greatly    promote    the    cause 
advocated  by  the  representatives  of  the  Western 
Powers.     When    it    became    certain     that    the 
batteries  would  open  on  the  morrow,  generals, 
aids-de-camp,  journalists,  all  hastened  to  Oathcarf  s 
Hill,    and    other    elevated    spots    whence   the 
scene  of  destruction  might  be  viewed ;  there  they 
remained,  struggliug    against   tempest,   fog,  and 
mud,  until  the  opening  of  the  fire.    One  gleam 
of  light,  towards  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  is 
presented  to   view  by  Mr  Russell  in  words  as 
vivid  as  a  picture.    *The  sun  slowly  descended 
into  a  rift  in  the  dark  gray  pall  wMch  covered 
the  sky,  and  cast  a  pale  yellow  slice  of  li^t; 
barred  licre  and  there  by  columns  of  rain  and 
masses  of  curling  vapour,  across  the  line  of  bat- 
teries.   The  outhnes  of  the  town,  faintly  rendered 
through  the  mists  of  smoke  and  rain,  seemed 
quiveriug  inside  the  circling  lines  of  fire  aromd 
and  from  them,  but  they  were  the  same  fiuniliir 
outlines  so  well  known  to  us  for  the  last  sBrm 
months — the  same  green  cupola  and  roofk^  and 
long  streets  and  ruined  suburbs,  the  same  dock- 
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yard  buildings,  and  dark  trcnclres  and  batteries, 
Tli^  ejc  of  |>ai liter  never  ret^tLd  on  a  nn>ro 
extraordinfii'j  eflTcct,  and  h\i^  art  fllune  tuuld  liave 
rendered  jiisticL*  tt*  tbt;  sct^nc  which  shunc  out 
on  n*  hr  li  inuinfut,  a*  tho  sickly  mn,  flattent^d 
out,  UK  it  wcrfi,  between  bars  of  cloud  and  rain, 
bccmed  to  hare  forced  \t&  way  Un'ovigb  the  loAdoii 
-kv  to  cjust  uiic  straightimed  look  on  the  conflict 

'i   raged  bc?low.     The   jilatoau   bijnoatli    our 

ling- place  \\m  lighted  up  by  ineesaant 
t]ii:\iLH  of  light,  and  long  trailR  of  white  snioke 
^tiTiLmed  a^TOBS  it,  spii*ting  up  in  thick  masses^ 
tinged  with  tin*  for  a  mt>inent|  till  they  were 
whirl  Of  i  away  in  broader  vobinieu  by  the  wind. 
Ill  the  deep  ijlow  of  the  parting  gleam  of  sunset^ 
the  only  image  suggested  to  nie  cabjiilatcd  to 
eimycy  tJtc  Actual  eUeet  of  the  tiie  of  the  baticcici 
to  our  frieii<b  at  home^  wa§  a  vjjtiou  of  tlie 
Potteries*  district  a^  it  is  seen  at  nij^hi,  nil  ferv  id 
with  fire  and  j  miliars  of  smoke  J 
As  in  <><:iobeT|  so  in  A[frll^lIio  bombai'dmeTjt 
!   jitK*d  man}*  days  in  succession;  the  beislegera 

hcd  eagerly,  when  tlie  sky  was  free  from 
iuiit,  for  any  indications  of  ruinetl  forts^  overtnrned 
gima^  abandoned  redoubt>4,  dihjsert^c*!  batteries, 
br«^a€bed  ramparts;  while  the  defenders,  with  that 
indomitable  perseyerance  disphiyetl  in  so  marked 
a  manner  thrc*ughout  the  siege^  took  advantage 
of  cvQvy  cessation  in  the  firing  to  rejiair  the 
bij uric*— nay,  conducted  those  reparations  while 
the  flrin]^  yet  tfontinaeiL  In  a  diary^  of  operations, 
transmitted  from  Seba^topcd  to  Hi  FetersburiJ, 
And  pubhshcd  oecasionally  in  the  ffmiHth  Rmsf, 
llio  bombardment  of  the  9th  of  Aptil  is  descrilxsd 
«»  being  *  IremendoupV  and  miiintained  by  250 
guns,  which  threw  2fV,0C*0  project ilee  into  the 
wn  <m  thitt  one  day.  Tlie  camionading  was 
ntiiiued  at  a  slower  rate  durlDg  the  night,  but 
th  rctloubled  vigour  ou  the  morning  of  the 
luth ;  on  which  day^  liowever,  the  Rui^iaus 
clattned  to  have  di^monntetl  no  fewer  than  6rty 
gtioi  bcbjuging  to  the  besiege ra,  anfl  to  ttave 
Inflictfifl  great  injury' ;  while  the  damage  to  the 
fbrtificatiofii  is  de.^eribed  as  being  no  more  than 
could  easily  be  restored  during  the  nlglit,  On 
the  I  Ith^  tiie  Russians  f^peak  of  a  sharp  hand-to- 
llBiid  ccmtest  with  a  body  of  French  in  some  of 
the  riflc^jdts,  ending,  aRer  many  alternations  of 

>^,  in  the  retention  of  the  po^rition  by  the 
lots  i  the  bombardment  on  that  day  being 
Ic^i  herce  thati  on  the  tifto  preceding,  Gontiauing 
the  Htory  of  tlie  iiege,  the  Russian  writers  give 
nil  epitome  of  each  daj's  jiroceedingi?,  generally 
cuntrasting  the  ficrcL^ness  of  the  enemy'ti  fire  with 
I  ho  flight  tie*«  of  the  result,  but  occasional  ly 
«<Ekn  owl  edging  a  serious  loss.  Sometimes  the 
^  ut^^tii  in  the  trenches  and  ri^e-pits  outside  the 
tlA   wcie    Btublxiru    and    sanguiiiarj,   and   the 

ans    an  n  on  nee    thdr    frequent    success    in 
Iciiig  out— f/#»iw^  h  mm&^tt—i\iQ  enemy  from 

ijKJsitioii3.     An   aclnevcment  is  deHTi?>etl  iti 
ion  with  the  closing  week  of  April,  crediblo 

use  Ihc  Russians  more  than  OTice  jsuccerdcd 


in  n  similar  bold  and  skilful  exploit.  Bee i ml  - 
unoccupied  eminence  in  front  of  one  of  iij»' 
baatiouMj  thoy  resolved  to  oeeui»y  and  fortify  it  as 
they  had  ilune  the  Mamelon,  by  f«.irm)iig  two 
strong  intrenchmcnts  connecteil  by  a  covererl-way. 
On  the  night  of  Ihe  24th,  Hi>ceial  detachments  w*ero 
told  off  to  eomtruct  these  works  ;  and  during  tiv© 
day§  and  nights  repeated  collbions  took  place 
Itetween  the  musketeers  of  tlie  French  and 
Russians  at  tliia  spot :  the  French  endeavouring 
to  prevent  the  fortifying,  or  to  seize  the  position 
if  fortitled  ;  antl  the  En^siatis  striring  to  main- 
tain their  advantage— the  diary  implying  that  this 
latter  olyect  was  attained.  laming  the«e  eou testa, 
Gortcliakt*ft'  acknowledged  a  loss  varying  from 
luo  to  11  :*  per  day,  in  killc<i,  woundt?d,  and  con- 
tuscwi  ;  although,  from  aiiolher  eourec,  it  appears 
that  23^0  dead  and  wounde^l  were  carried 
from  BebastojMjl  to  the  military*  hospitak  at 
Baktcheiserai  between  the  9th  and  the  2l>th,  indi- 
cating a  greater  los^  than  here  a^lmittetb  Taken 
altogether,  this  Russian  document  is  hopeful  if 
not  boastful ;  and  (iortehakoff  brings  it  to  a  do«e 
by  Tjarrating  how,  on  the  £9th  of  A[tril,  the  new 
czar*a  birthilay  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  Tc 
Dettm  in  the  principal  church  of  Hehastopol,  by 
prayers  ofltretl  up  by  all  the  officers  of  the 
garri.wn  for  tlie  jireservation  of  the  czar  and 
the  imperial  family,  and  by  'a  salvo  of  101 
cannon-balls  fired  against  the  enemy  in  honour 
of  the  occasion/ 

Lord  Ragkn's  dispatcher,  brief  and  containing 
few  details,  did  not  throw  a  halo  of  success  around 
these  operations  of  April :  he  was  too  truthful  to 
colour  brightly  events  not  very  bright  in  their 
result  ;  and  his  account  confirmed  rather  than 
reftitei^l  that  contained  in  Gortchakofl^a  diary. 
Writing  on  the  1 4th,  the  Dritish  commander  swvid  : 
*Thc  tire  of  the  British  artillery,  chieiy  directed 
against  the  Garden  Batteries,  the  Ban'ack  Battery^ 
the  Hedan,  the  Malakoff  Tower,  and  the  Mamcbm, 
has  been  moi^t  effective^  and  the  enemy*fl  works 
have  suffere<l  very  considerably  ;  although  they 
have,  n^  usual,  made  a  good  use  of  the  night  to 
repair  damageSj  not \nthstan ding  that  the  vertic4il 
fire  has  been  continucHl  throughout  the  twenty- 
four  hourr!.*  On  tlie  17th  he  stated  that  although 
the  fire  of  the  besiegci's  ^as  stronger  than  that 
itf  the  W^ieged,  it  liatl  not  produced  the  results  he 
had  anticipated.  *  The  guuFi  of  the  Russians  have 
l>een  turned  upon  some  of  our  arlvanced- works  in 
vast  numlters ;  and  in  one  particular  instance  the 
injury  sustained  by  a  battery  was  so  great,  that 
the  unremitting  exertions  of  Captains  Henry  and 
Walcot,  and  the  gallantry  and  determination  of 
the  artillerymen  under  their  orders,  alone  etiabled 
them  to  keep  up  the  fire  and  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  the  battery/  In  another  battery  a  shell 
exploded  the  magazine,  and  wrought  much 
mischief  'The  Frcncli  bltw  up  several  tmall 
miHC^  in  front  of  the  Bastion  du  Mat  after  sunstit 
m^  Sunday  evening,  with  a  view  to  establish  a 
paTalkd   on    I  he    spot  :    this    operation    greatly 
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alarmed  the  enemy,  who  at  once  commenced  a 
heavy  fire  of  cannon  and  musketry  in  every 
direction  fW)m  that  part  of  tho  town,  which  they 
kept  up  for  a  considerable  time.'  Less  and  less 
was  said  in  the  subsequent  dispatches  affecting 
the  bombardment,  untQ  at  length,  on  the  last 
day  of  the  month,  his  lordship  made  no  mention 
whatever  of  cannonading — the  chief  part  of  his 
dispatch  relating  to  the  following  announce- 
ment:— 'The  Russians  continue  actively  engaged 
in  covering  their  advanced-works,  and  they  have 
constructed  a  new  battery  on  their  left  of  the 
Mamelon ;  troops  are  constantly  in  motion  on  the 
north  side,  and  there  is  every  appearance  of  the 
establishment  of  a  very  large  camp  on  the  plateau 
above  the  Bclbek,  extending  towards  Mackenzie's 
Farm.' 

These  anxious  days  were,  however,  not  un- 
marked by  gallant  achievements  on  the  part  of 
the  besiegers.  On  the  17th,  the  English  engineers 
began  to  advance  their  trenches  to  the  right  and 
left  of  Gordon's  Battery ;  and  so  boldly  was  this 
done,  that  by  the  night  of  the  18th  they  had  made 
two  zigzag  approaches  very  near  the  Malakoff 
and  the  Redan.  It  then  became  necessary  to  con- 
struct a  trench  to  connect  these  zigzags  ;  but  the 
Russians,  knowing  the  fiiU  importance  of  the  work, 
brought  artillery  as  well  as  musketry  to  bear 
on  tho  working-parties,  and  sank  a  line  of  rifle- 
pits  to  enfilade  the  new  trench.  The  contest 
became  very  hot;  the  English  rifles  silenced  a 
12-pounder  gun  by  picking  off  the  artillerymen ; 
but  they  could  not  prevent  tho  formation  of  tho 
new  Russian  rifle-pits,  nor  could  the  working- 
parties  proceed  with  the  trench  while  these  pits 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  to  capture  them;  and  tills 
was  efiected  in  a  most  brilliant  manner  on  the 
19th  of  April  by  Colonel  Egerton,  commanding  a 
detachment  of  the  77th  regiment,  forming  part  of 
an  additional  force  sent  to  strengthen  tho  trench- 
guard  in  the  evening.  '  The  resistance  of  the 
enemy,'  said  Lord  Raglan,  'although  obstinate, 
was  speedily  overcome  by  the  impetuosity  of  our 
troops ;  and  the  pit,  which  it  was  desirable  to 
retain,  was,  without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  con- 
nected with  our  approach,  and  thereby  ftimished 
protection  to  the  working-party  to  continue  its 
labours  without  interruption  for  a  considerable 
time.  After  the  lapse,  however,  of  about  three 
hours  the  enemy  brought  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery 
and  musketry  upon  the  party  in  advance  of  the 
pit,  into  which  they  retired,  and  which  they 
effectually  defended  and  maintained  ;  but  this 
brilliant  achievement  was  not  accomplished  with- 
out considerable  sacrifice  of  life,  and  it  is  most 
painfiil  to  me  to  have  to  announce  to  your  lordship 
the  death  of  Colonel  Egerton,  of  the  77th,  who 
was  unfortunately  killed.'  This  gallant  officer 
had  only  250  men  to  support  him  in  resisting  an 
attack  not  only  from  the  troops  in  the  rifle-pits, 
but  from  a  column  of  1000  Russians  marched 
down  upon  him   from   the  Malakoff.     He   saw 


Lieutenant  Lempriere  fall  by  his  side ;  he  carried 
him  off  to  shelter,  and  then  returned  to  bis  little 
band,  ordered  them  to  pour  in  a  close  volley  npon 
the  advancing  Russians,  charged  with  the  bayonet^ 
drove  back  the  enemy,  and  secured  the  pit— but 
did  not  live  to  hear  the  thanks  of  his  commander 
or  the  plaudits  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  one  of 
those  chivalrous  incidents  which,  occurring  from 
time  to  time  during  the  siege,  inspirited  the  o&cen 
and  troops,  somewhat  cast  down  by  the  dashing 
of  their  hopes  that  Sebastopol  would  soon  sur- 
render. There  being  yet  another  rifle-pit  at  this 
place  of  struggle  in  front  of  the  Malakoff,  it  was 
boldly  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  by 
a  volunteer-party  of  the  30th  regiment,  under 
Lieutenant  Walker;  it  was  captured,  but  being 
found  empty,  was  filled  in  with  earth,  and 
rendered  useless ;  for,  affording  as  these  pits  did 
shelter  for  a  small  number  of  unerring  marksmen, 
both  parties  were  anxious  that,  if  not  captured, 
they  should  be  destroyed. 

The  Allied  fleets,  whose  services  had  been  so 
seldom  in  demand  during  the  winter,  rendered  a 
little  aid  during  this  second  bombardment;  but  so 
little,  as  scarcely  to  need  notice.    In  addition  to 
the  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  the  obstacles 
to  the  approach  of  a  hostile  fleet  were  increased  by 
the  number  and  extent  of  the  shoals  off  the  coast 
Nevertheless,  on  the  13th  of  April,  the  Vaiortms 
steamed  forth  to  try  her  guns  against  the  forts; 
she  took  up  a  position,  and  speedily  sent  a  volley 
of  shells  towards  the  town.     The  Russians  being 
taken  somewhat  xmawares,  several  minutes  elapsed 
before  they  could  reply;  but  Forts  Oonstantins^ 
Alexander,  and  Quarantine,  shortly  got  into  play; 
and  the  Valorous  retired,  apparently  without  much 
damage  on  either  side.     This  was  an   evening 
attack,  after  dark ;  and  about  midnight  the  Caffiai' 
relli,   French   steamer,   set    forth   on    a  sim^ 
adventure,  and  exchanged  shots  in  a  similar  way 
with  the  fori«».     There  was  a  sharp  contest  of 
musketry  on  that  night  between  the  Russians  and 
the  British  23d;  and  it  is  possible  that  the  sea- 
attack  was  intended  to  take  off  the  attention  of 
the   enemy  in    part  from  the  land-side.      The 
naval  officers  and  sailors  fretted  at  enforced  use- 
lessncss ;   they  saw  their  noble  vessels  reduced 
practically  to  mere  freight^hips  and  transports, 
and    themselves    employed   merely   as  carriers; 
and   they  burned  for  any  favourable   opportu- 
nity of  achieving  something  which  mig^t  give 
them   name   and  fame   at  home.      The   Valcr- 
0U8  and  CqffurelU  were  followed  in  their  attacks 
by   the    Gladiator,    Wrangler,   Fwrious,    THbime^ 
Dauntless,   and   one    or   two    other   vessels,  on 
different  days,   or  rather  nights  ;   the  apparent 
object  being,  to  endeavour  to  effect  some  misdiief 
to  the   town  and   port  by  shells,  rockets,   and 
68-pounder  shot,  without  bringing    down  opon 
themselves  the  fire  of  the  vast  stone  forts.    On  one 
particular  night  the  gun-boat   WrangUr  steamed 
in  slowly,  preceded  by  a  boat  with  muffled  cm 
to  take  soundings ;  the  night  was  dark  and  ibggf) 
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and  when  so  cloi©  to  one  of  tht  fcrta  that  its 
gun  I  cauld  not  be  directed  dotrn  upon  her,  she 
tnaintained  for  two  hours  a  hot  Ere  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  t^jwn.  These  active  lahourt 
were  welcome  enough  to  tlie  tmiHl  crewB  of 
the  gttn-hoat3  engaged  j  hot  ther^  was  littl©  for 
the  main  hodj  rsf  the  fleet  to  do.  Steam ijjg 
lo  snd  fro  between  EjiUiiesch  find  BalakJaTa, 
or  Kamiesdi  and  Etipatona^  or  between  the 
Crimea  geaenillj  find  Constantinople  or  Bcutari, 
aflbrdetl  no  opportunifj  for  gaining  reno^ii ;  and 
the  seamen,  finding  naval  achievements  to  he 
nearly  heyond  their  reach,  gladly  threw  their 
henrts  inio  the  working  of  tlie  sailora'  batteries 
njihore. 

.*N'TEST8      IK      MAY:      CANBOBBIiT-8 
II  K  S  I  G  N  A  X  I  0  N. 

Grcnt  was  the  dL^jipoiutmcnt  felt  in  England 
and  Franco  when  the  f'liluro  of  this  second  bom- 
bardment became  manifest.  Day  by  day  the 
telegraph  had  been  appealed  to  with  an  eagemeas 
almost  fret  lid,  for  any  indications  of  success  in  the 
Eaat;  newspapers  antiounced  that  the  besicgcj-s 
liad  poured  into  the  beleaguered  city  shells  and 
cannon-balls  in  thousandi,  far  exceeding  those 
of  the  tl^s^t  bombardment  in  October  ;  tbey 
recorded  the  number  of  the  guns  and  positions  of 
the  batteries  belonging  to  the  Allies;  but  April 
adv^aijced  to  iU  close,  giving  no  note  cd"  a  capture, 
evrti  of  flip  Bisiallest  fort ;  and  the  public  became 
eri '  iXiily  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Allies 

hiiii  ^  d  thoir  vast  %tOTG  of  ^iege-material^ 

without  attaining  the  hoped-for  rcstdt  The  for- 
midable  nature  of  the  Ru^nian  defences,  it  is  true, 
was  suspected,  if  not  accurately  knowu ;  for  the 
dispatcbea  and  letters  had  told  of  the  Flagstaff 
Battery  as  being  rather  a  series  of  batteries  than 
simply  one  j  of  the  Gardeti  Battery  mounting  three 
tier*  of  large  orthiance,  some  of  them  13-inch 
mortars ;  of  the  Barrack  Battery,  *o  strongly 
armed  tlmt  alnio??t  the  whole  force  of  the  EngHsh 
left  attack  bad  to  be  concentrated  ufK)n  it ;  of  tJie 
Kinlau  presenting  two  faces,  each  strong  enough 
to  realAt  a  siege  by  a  fonnidable  force ;  of  the 
Malakotf,  exceeding  all  the  rest  in  strength,  aitd 
forming  the  key  to  tho  %vhole  position  ;  of  the 
Mamclon,  beitjg  strrngthetie<l  each  day  ginee  its 
occupation  by  the  Russians;  of  the  Little  Hcdan 
and  the  Care  en  lug  iiattcry— all  in  addition  to  the 
powerful  t^atteric.^  and  bastions  protecting  the  city 
on  thf  !Joiifh-wc3t  side.  Still,  it  was  known  that 
tilt  ^1  their  part,  had  enormously  increased 

the  orks ;  and  a  sanguine  hope  had  been 

entertaintd  that  the  vast  preparation!  of  the 
l>esieged  wouM  have  been  o?emiatehed  by  those 
of  tho  besiegers, 

Tbist  failure  of  capture  was  accompanied  by  an 
increaje  of  danger  au<l  loss  in  other  particulars. 
The  sappers  and  mi  tiers  of  the  hostile  forces  were 
each  week  approaching  nearer;  the  EngUsh  and 
French  tretic^es  ailranced  ooncentncally  towards 


Sebaitopol,  while  the  minesj  galleries,  and  rilie- 
pita  of  the  Russians  advanced  outwards;  and 
tho  working-parties  thus  frequently  came  into 
deadly  eonfiict,  even  In  Bubterranean  excavations. 
Destructive  explosive  eontrivaneeyj  called  fougassea, 
were  often  used  in  such  places  hy  the  Rnf^ana :  io 
arranged  that  if  the  foot  of  any  enemy  trod  on  one 
of  thc!^,  an  explosive  compound  became  fired,  and 
death  and  wounds  result oci.  The  *  parnllels'  of  the 
besiegers  became  increased  in  number,  until  the 
first^  second,  and  third  were,  headed  by  a  fourth, 
so  close  to  the  Rnssb^n  battcjics  as  to  render  the 
utmost  precaution  necessary,  Close  examination 
with  tlic  aid  of  telescopes,  from  any  spot  com- 
manding a  sufficient  view,  revealed  this  additional 
fact  to  the  notice  of  the  besiegers  i  that  the 
Russian s  had  not  only  extended  their  defence- 
works  out  towards  the  plateau,  but  that  In  the 
heart  of  the  town  they  had  constActcil  earth- 
works pie  recti  for  guns,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maintain  a  stmgglo  in  street  after  street  and 
house  alter  house,  should  the  besiegers  succeed 
in  capturing  tlie  outer  forts  and  bastions.  Hence 
discussions  and  speculations  arose  among  the 
ofhcers,  whether  it  would  be  an  act  of  true 
lieroism  or  an  act  of  maduess  to  attempt  an  assault 
or  storming*  The  troops  themselves  had  no  doubt 
whatever  on  this  jxdnt:  tbey  had  been  so  long 
b(;foro  the  Menguercd  place,  and  were  exposed  to 
so  much  nightly  datjger  in  the  trench es^  without 
a  fair  chance  of  earning  fame  for  gof>d  deeds 
performed  in  the  dark,  that  they  would  much 
have  prefeiTed  a  dash  at  the  enemy,  tnisting  to 
their  courage  to  achieve  some  noteworthy  result. 
The  commanders,  however,  feehng  (he  heavy 
responEibility  placed  upon  them,  and  measuring 
the  probable  future  by  the  expcrienee  gained  in" 
the  past,  decided  that  the  hour  had  not  ret  come 
for  a  personal  encounter  between  the  beOigeront* 
within  the  fortified  Unes  of  8ebaatopot  Unless 
the  defences  could  be  hattered  in  many  placc«» 
and  several  breaches  effected ,  for  tho  admissioii  of 
several  stonniug*partics  or  assaidting  colnmns,  the 
iqieccss  attained  was  not  likely  to  be  conclujsive ; 
because  the  distinct  forts  and  batteries  on  the  line 
of  defence  were  »o  numerous  that  a  destructive 
tire  could  he  concentrate*]  on  any  one  assaulting 
coluran,  unless  diverted  by  similar  assaults  else- 
where. To  effect  these  breaches,  to  bring  down 
the  earthen  defences  in  a  crumbling  mass^  seemed 
indeed  a  work  within  the  power  of  the  besiegers, 
viewing  the  strength  of  the  attack-batteries ;  for 
in  the  English  left  attack  alone  there  were,  at  this 
period,  no  fewer  than  eight  Ijatteries  varying  from 
two  to  twelve  guns  each,  mostly  32-pounders,  with 
a  few  8-inch  and  10-iueh  gtma,  10-inch  mortars^ 
and  severul  1,%inch  mortars  for  ipecial  attack 
against  the  buildings  in  the  city ;  while  the 
right  attack  contained  twelve  batteries  itill  more 
heavily  armed  than  the  other,  comprising  several 
fiS-peundei^  among  the  armament ;  and  yet^  as 
tiie  April  boinl>ar<lment  too  surdy  shewed,  Ibe^c 
batteries,  mounting  about  140  guns  and  mortar^ 
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and  the  French  batteries  of  far  greater  power, 
failed  to  bring  down  the  defences  of  Sebastopol,  or 
to  open  a  gap  through  which  the  besiegers  might 
enter. 

During  the  bombardment,  as  well  as  at  preced- 
ing dates,  the  riflemen  rendered  signal  service, 
shewing  in  a  remarkable  way  the  power  of  their 
weapon  against  great  guns.  This  power  had  to 
some  extent  been  appreciated  in  the  Peninsular 
War ;  but  the  intervening  period  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  had  brought  the  rifle  to  such  perfection, 
that  both  besiegers  and  besieged  had  reason  to 
be  well  satisfied  with  its  service  at  Sebastopol.  It 
was  found  that  a  rifle-pit  was  in  effect  a  battery, 
which,  at  600  or  700  yards'  distance  from  a 
battery  of  large  ordnance,  had  power  to  drive 
away  the  artillerymen  from  the  embrasures  at 
which  the  mouths  of  the  guns  appeared ;  if  the 
cannon-battery  aimed  at  demolishing  altogether 
the  rifle-battery,  the  other  aimed  at  the  gimners 
in  the  former,  and  with  a  success  never  before 
attained  during  warfare.  In  what  mode  the  rifle- 
men joined  in  the  terrible  contest,  details  have 
already  shewn;  and  there  is  no  call  for  surprise 
that  the  besiegers  should,  at  all  hazards,  have 
attempted  the  capture  of  the  dreade<l  rifle-pits 
constructed  by  the  Russians,  as  they  did  in  the 
briUiant  affair  which  cost  the  life  of  Colonel 
Egcrton.  In  ti-uth,  it  may  bo  said  that  the 
operations  of  the  siege  were  at  this  time  carried 
on  nearly  as  fully  by  the  riflemen  as  by  the 
artillerymen,  so  continuous  were  the  attacks 
and  counter-attacks  between  the  sharpshooters. 
During  the  last  week  in  April,  for  instance,  the 
French  extended  their  trenches  almost  close  to 
the  Flagstaft'  Battery  by  means  of  the  *  sap,*  a  very 
perilous  kind  of  digging  or  excavating,  in  which 
the  sappers  must  work  on  their  knees,  with  a 
screen  of  some  kind  hastily  fixed  up  between  them 
and  the  enemy  ;  to  check  the  progress  of  this  sap, 
the  Russians  began  to  construct  rifle-pits  in  near 
proximity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  check  the 
construction  of  these  pits,  the  French  resolved  to 
attack  them;  hence,  on  one  particular  night, 
there  was  a  battle  of  seven  hours'  duration  near 
this  spot,  each  side  bringing  up  reinforcements, 
and  each  side  losing  several  hundred  men  in 
killed  and  wounded.  The  siege  received,  from 
such  incidents  as  these,  characteristics  rarely 
if  ever  exhibited  by  earlier  sieges ;  for,  if  in  no 
former  siege  such  great  guns  had  been  used,  it 
is  equally  tine  that  none  had  presented  such 
rifle-practice. 

May  opened  bright  and  cheerful ;  a  genial 
warmth  and  a  blue  sky  did  what  weather  could 
do  to  inspirit  the  besiegers;  but  the  results  of 
their  labours  in  the  preceding  month  were  not  so 
flattering  as  to  foreshadow  a  successful  future.  If 
the  AUics  sought  to  know  how  the  Russian  defences 
had  borne  the  fire,  they  obtained  for  answer  a 
confirmation  of  a  doctrine  much  insisted  ou  by 
modem  engineers — that  earthworks  are  stronger 
than  works  of  stone;   for   although  68-pounder 


shot  penetrated  ten  or  twelve  feet  into  the  earthen 
ramparts  of  the  Redan  and  the  Malakoff;  yet,  as 
those  ramparts  were  twenty  to  thirty  feet  thick, 
the  shot  buried  themselves  in  the  centre  of  the 
mass  without  necessarily  effecting  a  breach  in 
the  continuity.  If  they  inquired  whether  the 
strengthened  fire  of  the  besiegers  had  interfered 
with  the  communication  by  the  Russians  between 
the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  Sebastopol, 
they  found  that  although,  on  one  particular  day, 
a  bridge  of  boats  across  the  great  harbour  had 
been  shot  away  by  heavy  cannon,  the  next  day 
displayed  to  view  a  new  bridge  of  boats  con- 
structed in  a  different  spot.  If  they  asked 
themselves  whether  the  Russians  exhibited  len  ' 
personal  devotion  to  their  czar  than  before,  the 
answer  was  no  less  decisive  ;  for  those  troops  won 
the  admiration  of  the  besiegers  arrayed  against 
them.  A  French  oflScer,  describing  one  of  the  ! 
terrible  conflicts  in  the  trenches  and  rifle-pits^  ' 
said :  *  We  cannot  help  admiring  those  fine  < 
fellows.  I  commanded  during  that  night  a  woik-- 
ing-party,  and  saw  upwards  of  twenty  killed  on 
the  spot,  whilst  creeping  on  all-fours  to  ascertain 
what  wo  were  doing  in  our  works.  They  were 
killed  the  moment  they  were  discovered ;  and 
scarcely  had  they  breathed  their  last,  when 
others  undertook  the  same  perilous  mission. 
Their  devotcdness  is  beyond  all  praise* 

The  month  of  May,  we  have  said,  opened  with 
this  state  of  affairs,  this  balance  of  account 
between  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  Although 
the  furious  bombardment  could  not  be  continued, 
through  the  failuro  of  ammunition  and  the  weai^ 
ing  of  the  cannon,  yet  the  hostile  encounters  did 
not  cease  for  a  single  day ;  if  thero  was  infrequent 
firing  of  great  ordnance,  thero  wero  sharp  contests 
of  musketry  and  rifles.  On  the  1st  of  the  montii 
the  French  achieved  a  gallant  manoeuATe.  As  an- 
nounced by  telegraph  to  London,  it  was  described 
simply  thus:  *A  sharp  engagement  took  place 
on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  May  ;  the  whole  of  the 
Russian  rifle-pits  were  taken,  eight  light  mortars, 
and  200  prisoners;'  while  General  Canrobert's 
telegraphic  message  to  Paris  told  that,  *  The  enemy 
had  strongly  connected  his  works,  and  with  lodg- 
ments in  front  of  the  Central  Bastion  was  a  woric 
of  counter-approach,  with  a  double  enceinte,  and 
very  strong;  we  stormed  it,  and  maintained 
ourselves  there  under  a  very  heavy  fire,  and  have 
definitely  established  ourselves:  wo  took  fttan 
the  enemy  eight  small  portable  mortars  which 
wero  inside.'  Tlie  Central  Bastion,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Sebastopol,  attacked  only  by  the  French,  and 
far  distant  fh)m  the  English  works.  It  appears 
that,  shortly  beforo  this  date,  the  Russians  had 
constructed  a  work  of  counter-approach  between 
this  bastion  and  the  Fronch  siege-works,  endos- 
ing  a  large  place  tTarmes,  and  greatly  increaang 
the  defensive  strongth  of  that  part  of  the  fUtf. 
Canrobert,  perceiving  that  this  position  would  bi 
very  important  to  whoever  might  hold  it,  rest^fsd 


on  A  cupiui-e.  At  ten  o'clock  at  Digbt  on  Oie  l§t, 
the  French  commeticed  an  sittack,  org^nleecl  by 
General  Telisaier,  and  conducted  by  General  de 
Sal  lea*  ScTeral  battftlioiis  ^ere  formed  in  two 
col  urn D8^  the  right  headed  by  General  dc  3a  Bfotte- 
rongt^,  the  left  by  General  Ba^iine.  The  attacking* 
party  did  not  seek  for  darkness^  but  advanced 
by  tlie  full  Ught  of  a  brilliant  moon.  Motterouge 
rtished  on  the  enemy's  work  with  the  bayonet, 
scarcely  tiring  a  Ahot^  and  drove  tUo  RuEsians  oat 
of  it  by  a  direct  attack ;  wlifJe  Baseaine,  gating 
itmnd  to  the  flank  of  the  work,  repnlsod  a  body 
ftf  tlie  enetnv  there  stationed  for  its  defence ;  the 
Russians  escaped  precipitately  into  the  town, 
leaviiig  behind  them  many  duad  and  wounded, 
^d  eight  small  mortars.  Thbj  advantage  gained, 
tie  French  proceeded  expeditiously  to  make  the 
"fno«t  of  it  The  work  was,  in  effect^  a  series  of 
ri  de-pi  t^  so  connected  as  to  form  an  intreneliment 
considerable  length ;  and  the  French  engineers, 
ninch  laliour  among  the  earthworks,  converted 
tieae  pit<i  into  a  portion  of  their  own  lines  of  attack 
"but  under  great  difficulties ;  for  the  cannon  of 
lie  garrifoti,  as  koou  as  the  Russian  infantry  hafl 
c>t  ck'itr  of  the  i^pot^  ikjuixhI  out  a  tremendous 
upi>n  the  French  working- parties ;  requiring 
be  met  by  the  utmost  coolness  and  steadiness, 
ad  by  a  fire  in  return  from  such  of  the  French 
ilterfes  sm  were  iiv  positions  to  coimnand  the 
ot*  The  French,  however,  were  equal  to  the 
Kploit  they  had  undertaken ;  and  by  dayhght 
1  eeo^rod  theraselves  in  tlieir  new  |>osition* 
Xot  withont  another  brave  itmggle,  however, 
^d  the  defendere  abandon  a  post  which  had  nmch 
3port?ince  in  relation  to  the  genend  defences  on 
i  fiide  of  the  town.  On  t!ie  afternoon  of  the  2tl, 
\  body  of  Rugsians,  estimated  at  from  aCMH')  to  3CMX) 
Dngi  wnR  seen  by  the  EriglUh  to  assemble  in 
m  open  plac^  beliind  the  Flagst^ifF  Battery,  whence 
they  made  a  bold  and  desperate  sortie  against 
the  French  near  the  Central  Bastion,  with  a  hope 
of  negatuujg  the  works  lost  during  the  night. 
The  place  was  defended  at  the  moment  hy  two 
battalions  and  three  eompanitis  only,  who  w^ere 
completely  overwhelmed  by  the  musketry  and 
sudden  approach  of  the  Bussianii,  many  of  whom 
leaped  the  parapets  and  engagal  in  a  hand-to- 
hand  contest.  Other  French  battahons  quickly 
Arrived  ;  and  then  was  prcsente^l  a  renewal  of  the 
scene  of  the  preceding  night^ — infantry  engaged  in 
fierce  conflict  in  and  near  tlie  work,  while  the  great 
guns  of  the  batteries  on  either  side  joined  in  the 
m^l6e»  After  a  display  of  great  soldierly  (luaUties 
on  both  sides,  the  Russians  finally  retreated  into 
the  town,  leaving  the  French  in  a  stronger  position 
than  they  had  occupied  iu  the  month  of  April 
Tlie  contestit,  lost  auioTig  m  many  othen;  during 
the  fiiege,  were  little  less  than  battles  In  tltdr 
cliaracter ;  for  Canrob«?rt  acknowledged  a  loss 
<pf  iiftjirly  800  in  killed  and  wounded,  including 
tw«lity-two  ofliceni ;  while  it  w*a3  supposed  that 
the  Bussian  IoaS|  including  prisoners^,  must  have 
nearly  reached  SOW.    The  sirace  both  within  and 


without  the  contested  work  was  strewn  with  the 
dead  and  wounded,  mingled  up  with  a  disordered 
assemblage  of  garments,  arms,  accoutrementa, 
caunon-balls,  and  disrupted  batteries  and  gabions ; 
but  the  human  portion  of  the  wreck,  living  and 
dead,  was  so  great,  that  Canrobert  and  Osten- 
Backen  found  it  necessary  to  ^igr^e  to  a  few  honrs* 
truce,  to  bury  their  dead  and  remove  tlie  wounded. 
Canrobert  issued  a  glowing  *  order  of  the  day,* 
thanking  his  army  for  what  they  had  achieved  ; 
and,  judging  from  the  result  as  well  as  from  the 
details  of  the  stnigglej  tlie  capture  of  the  place  was 
sufficiently  important  to  justify  congratulation  ;  fur 
the  Enssians  eagerly  endeavoured  afterwards  ta 
e^eat  a  re^sapture^  but  without  success.  Gorteha- 
koff,  in  his  dispatch,  acknowledged  the  losi  of 
the  outworks,  but  dwelt  on  tlie  effect  of  his  cannon 
in  preventing  a  further  advance  of  the  enemy,  and 
on  the  annoyance  inflicted  by  his  *  smoke-balls' 
on  the  enemy  in  the  pit^  and  trenches ;  ho 
estimated  the  strength  of  the  French  attacking* 
party  on  the  night  of  the  1st  at  10,000  men  j  but 
according  to  Canroberfs  dispatch  the  number 
must  have  been  much  smaller. 

If  the  Russians  suftered  a  loss  on  the  first  two 
davK  of  the  month^  they  manifc^ed  no  diminution 
in  activity ;  for  they  made  so  many  sorties,  and 
o|ieuB^l  so  many  cannonadinp,  during  tlie  following 
weeks,  that  the  besiegers  becanie  virtually  the 
beticged.  The  second  bombardment  by  the 
English  and  French  was  completely  ended :  the 
batteries  rendered  occasional  service  only  during 
the  IfKilated  contests ;  and  thu^  the  Russians 
hfid  time  and  opport unity  to  plan  their  jjartitil 
attacks  and  sallies.  On  the  night  of  the  5th, 
they  boldly  ajisaulted  the  advance<l  parallel  of 
the  British  right  attack,  some  of  them  leaping 
into  the  very  trenches  ;  but  a  few  detachments 
of  the  3Cvth  and  49th  regiments  speedily  expelled 
them.  On  the  night  of  the  9th,  again,  the  Russians 
kept  the  besiegers  on  the  alert  for  many  hours. 
They  made  two  serioiLs  nssaults  on  the  Briti;*h 
trenches  nearly  in  the  i^ame  spot  as  on  the  5th ; 
these  were,  however,  met  atjd  repulsed  without 
much  difficulty  ;  but  ou  the  following  night  the 
enemy  opened  a  powerfiil  fire  on  the  trenches, 
without  appranching  very  near  ;  and  then  ensued 
the  musket-firing  of  hostile  columns,  the  cheers 
of  the  British,  the  yell  (the  *  Inkermann  screech ') 
of  the  Russian,'!,  the  flashing  light  from  small- 
arms  along  a  line  a  mile  in  length,  the  i*elreat 
of  the  Russians,  the  opening  of  the  Russian 
batteries  to  cover  that  i-etreat,  and  the  counter* 
fire  of  the  British  antl  French  batteries.  Tluw 
for  tw^o  or  three  hours  in  the  dead  of  night  did 
glaring  flashes  and  deafening  sounds  t^ll  of  the 
horrors  of  war,  Nothing  daunted  by  their  repealed 
failures,  the  Russians  made  another  sortie  on  the 
next  night,  the  llth,  in  the  midst  of  darkncs^j 
storm^  and  wind— a  lavourite  eombi nation  with 
them  on  such  occasions^  They  selected  the  British 
left  on  tlxis  occasion,  instead  of  Uie  right,  upon 
which  they  moved  forward  in  two  columns  along 
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the  WoroDzow  Road ;  the  advanced  sentries  retired 
to  give  the  alarm ;  and  the  trench-guard,  under 
Captain  Edwards  of  the  68th,  presenting  a  deter- 
mined front,  speedily  repelled  the  attack,  with 
the  loss,  however,  of  the  gallant  Edwards.  Like 
many  others  during  the  same  month,  it  was  a 
short  but  sharp  struggle ;  for  the  Russians  leaped 
the  parapets,  and  engaged  at  close  quarters  with 
those  defending  them.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that,  throughout  these  sudden  assaults,  the 
Russians  were  more  numerous  than  the  British 
at  the  points  attacked,  and  that  had  there  been 
any  failure  in  the  steadiness  and  self-reliance  of 
the  latter,  the  trenches  might  speedily  have 
changed  possessors:  the  French,  in  like  manner, 
did  not  stop  to  measure  numbers  on  such  occa- 
sions ;  but  it  was  the  fate  of  the  British,  owing 
to  the  smallness  of  their  force,  to  be  always  in  tlie 
minority;  and  the  men  thus  became  accustomed 
to  confront  five  or  ten  times  their  own  number, 
with  an  unhesitating  confidence  in  the  power 
to  render  a  good  account  of  their  work.  In 
GortchakofTs  dispatch  or  diary  dated  May  11th, 
there  appeared  a  few  words  noticing  an  attack 
of  tbo  Russians  on  the  British  works  in  fW>nt  of 
the  Mamelon,  ending  thus :  '  The  enemy  withdrew 
in  great  haste,  abandoning  their  guns,  many  of 
which  wo  spiked.'  No  such  achievement  finds 
record  in  any  English  account. 

It  was  the  lot  of  the  French  chiefly  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  these  nightly  assaults  during  the 
second  half  of  the  month  of  May.  At  one  time 
the  Flagstaff  Battery,  at  another  the  Central 
Bastion,  at  another  the  Quarantine  Battery,  or  a 
new  work  called  the  Schwartz  Redoubt,  would  be 
the  point  at  wliich  the  Russians  would  sally  forth 
and  attempt,  if  not  to  capture,  at  least  to  injure 
the  works  of  the  besiegers  ;  or,  instead  of  making 
a  sortie,  they  would  concentrate  a  fire  of  grape- 
shot  on  the  French  working-parties  in  the  trenches. 
If  the  night  were  darker  or  more  tempestuous 
than  usual,  the  besiegers  displayed  additional 
vigilance,  knowing  from  experience  that  it  was 
likely  to  be  demanded;  and  not  unfrequcntly 
it  happened  that  at  three  distant  points — the 
Quarantine,  the  Flagstaff,  and  the  Redan  Batteries, 
these  harassing  skirmishes  were  occurring  at  the 
same  instant. 

Standing  out  in  marked  prominence  among  the 
events  of  the  month,  were  the  fierce  and  sangui- 
nary contests  between  the  French  and  Russians 
on  the  nights  of  the  22d  and  23d — struggles  which, 
under  any  other  circumstances,  would  have  been 
denominated  battles.  The  Russians,  smarting 
under  the  defeat  of  the  1st  and  2d  of  May,  and 
well  appreciating  the  importance  of  the  position 
then  gained  by  the  besiegers,  had  since  been 
watching  for  any  opportunity  of  recapture :  they 
thought  such  an  opportunity  offered  about  three 
weeks  afterwards,  and  took  their  measures  accord- 
ingly. The  plan  apparently  comprised  the  con- 
struction of  new  hues  of  counter-approach  near  the 
Quarantine  Battery,  and  the  connecting  of  these 


lines  with  the  Central  Bastion  by  a  gabionade  or 
parapet  of  gabions  in  such  a  way  as  to  endose  a 
IsLTgepkue  d'armes  exterior  to  the  former  defences 
of  the  town,  commanding  the  flank  of  the  Freiu^ 
works.    Silently  did  they  begin  this  vast  work  on 
the  night  between  the  Slst  and  22d,  bringing  large 
bodies  of  men  to  labour  at  various  spots.    When 
daylight  revealed  this  design,  the  Frendi  com- 
mander saw  at  once  that  such  a  work  must  not 
be  permitted  to  advance;  and  he  arranged  with 
General  de  Sallos  a  plan  whereby  this  new  position 
might  not  only  be  conquered,  but  turned  against 
the  Russians  themselves.    General  Pat^  was  in- 
trusted   with   the  adventure;   which   comprised 
one  attack,  headed  by  General  Beuret^  on  the  new 
ambuscades  near  the  Quarantine;    and  another, 
headed  by  General  de  la  Motterouge,  on  sunilar 
ambuscades  at  the  Cemetery,  somewhat  nearer 
the  Central  Bastion.   By  making  these  two  attacks 
simultaneously,  it  was  hoped  that  the  ambuscades 
or  advanced-works  might  be  taken,  as  well  as  the 
gabionades  connecting  them.     At  nine  o'clock  in 
the  evening  of  the  2Sd,  two  strong  bodies  of  French 
set  forth  on  tlie  service;  and  as  the  Russians^ 
whether  to  finish  their  works,  or  expecting  an 
attack — were  also  in  large  force,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  a  determined  struggle  was  at  hand; 
indeed,  the  French   estimated   the  Russians  at 
twenty-six  battahons.     The  battle  was  terriUfli 
During  the  whole  night  did  the  contending  forea 
dispute  inch  by  inch  of  the  ground;  the  ambus- 
cades   and    gabionades,    now   mastered   by  the 
French,  now  regained  by  the  Russians,  became  i 
scene  of  smoke  and  blood:   sheets  of  fire  wen 
vomited  forth  by  the  ranks  of  infantry,  each  flash 
giving  aim  to  the  volley  next  succeeding.    No 
less  than  five  times  did  the  ambuscades  near  the 
Quarantine  change  owners  during  this  fierce  night, 
the  bayonet  being  here  the  chief  weapon  employed 
When  morning  dawned,  the  left  attack  was  found 
to  have  been  successful ;  the  Russians  had  retreated; 
and  the  French  engineers,  installing  themselves 
within  the  gabionade,  soon    added   that  to  the 
number  of  important  positions  occupied  by  them. 
On  the  right,  however,  the  success  was  less  decisire; 
the  contest  had  been  so  deadly,  that  the  French 
engineers  could  not  advance  to  strengthen  that 
which  the  fighting-parties  had  gained ;  and  the 
finish  of  the  work  had  yet  to  be  looked  forward 
to.      During   this   night,  the  musket,  rifle,  and 
bayonet  were  the  weapons  by  which  the  conquests 
and  reconquests  of  the  ambuscades  and  rifle-pits 
were  effected ;   but   the   distant  spectators^  the 
English  oflicers  and  journalists — for  the  journalists 
were   always   fully  awake   at   such  moments- 
assembled  on  Cathcart's  Hill,  were  most  impressed 
with  the  artillery.     The  French,  knowing  that 
largo  reserves  of  Russians  were  collected  to  aid 
in  the  defence  of  their  new  works,  began  with  a 
tremendous    cannonading   from   many   of  their 
batteries,  to  scatter  these  bodies  and  to  distriict 
the  attention  of  the  Russian  generals.    The  enemy, 
never  backward  on  such  occasions,  speedily  got 
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nil  iho  soiiUieni  mid  woatero  batteries  inlo  pky, 
$kXid  U»ok  part  in  tbo  horrid  con  cor  t^  wliicU  was 
fititsngthencd  at  interviUs  bj  ike  explosion  of  two  or 
tlif^  stimil  iBOLgndues.  Even  thf»  botribardtnetit 
of  the  previous  month  had  senrcdy  produced 
a  UiOTii  deu.fmmg  roar  Prince  OortchnkotfJ 
dcekrriblng  this  night's  work,  said :  *  VV^Uen  our 
UQtu  wore  about  ta  re&mne  Che  ooutiiiaation  of 
thsfie  works  (trencbci  of  connter-i^pproadi  itom 
iho  Centra]  Bastion  to  the  Oemetery),  the  enemy 
at  Lacked  this  point  Ttgorousiy  witli  fierenteen 
baitallooiL,  besides  reserves.  A  most  determined 
combat  was  k«?pt  up  during  the  whole  sight  i 
charges  "^ith  the  bayonet  were  repeated! j  made; 
our  troop«,  twelve  l>fttudi*>us  strong,  fought  heroi- 
cally^ and  the  affair  tcnninafcd  by  the  enemy 
being  diiveti  back  with  %'erj  conBideralilo  loss, 
tJnhappily,  the  los«  on  our  side  was  also  rerjr 
great ;  we  hiid  25LiO  men  put  A  or*  de  crnnhat  Tlie 
succeBit  witli  which  this  attack  was  repulsed  has 
heightened  tho  sptriti*  <*F  tin'  Lrurrison^  and  ikown 
the  cnoniy  bow  dan  would  be  to  try 

t0  ju^ault  the  fortititiiiK >iij,  i^f.,nf,i;     Tbta 

diBpatch    wax    singularly  iiing    the 

French  iucc^s  on  the  weaLii..  yn  ^.ia  l»w  attacks  j 
and  so  far  from  the  forces  being  much  in  farour 
of  the  French^  Lord  Italian,  in  a  brief  di!*i>ateh 
relating  to  the  day's  proeceduigs,  stated  that  *  the 
French  were  assailed  by  vastly  itiperior  tiumbei*3/ 
This  much  is  et^rtain,  that  the  rifht  ftttaek  of  the 
FrtfUL'h  wti3  a  fiulure — they  baring  been  over- 
powered by  tlie  twmctvdou*  fire,  of  ordnano«  at 
well  as  uf  small -arms,  hrought  by  the  enemy  to 
^sr  ofi  tVmt  |iuint. 

i  t»ri  the  23d  arrived  J  and  with  tt  a 

d*  "  ni  on  the  part  of  tlio  French  to  com- 

pIcU'  the  work  only  partially  performed  on  the 
preeedintf  liiplit.  General  Le  VaSliaut,  as  evening 
appro; I  directtrtl  to  organise  two  bodies  ; 

one  UM'  ul  Cuuston/to  iiecure  the  position 

already  gained  ;  and  the  other,  under  General 
Daval,  to  conquer  the  other  position,  At  the 
ssame  hour  jis  before,  nine  c/clock,  they  set  forth, 
attacked  the  enemy  with  ^eat  fierceness,  bore  a 
terrible  Are  of  grape-shot  unmoved^  and  guceeeded 
in  setting  their  engineers  to  work  in  securing  the 
ii*?w  conquest :  making  the  gabionade  protect  the 
Frendi  instead  of  tite  TLussiatis,  and  directing  the 
firo  of  the  rifle- pits  or  ambuicades  against  the 
Rnsfiiaus  inst^d  of  the  French.  This  w-as  not 
all  ;  for  the  Kmtcd  enemy,  bewildered  by  the 
fjf ;  r  the  attack,  fled  in  great  diaortler^  aiid 

«<  lu  failed  to  regain  the  spot  from  which 

tlity  biid  rallied  ;  throwing  away  their  arms,  tliey 
Ited  towt!r<iH  another  bastion,  witti  the  French 
e)^  'ling  and  flriug  at  them.    By  the  time 

tb  cK^  or  Fudi  of  their  number  as  bad 

Mirniouiited  tlio  dangerj  had  ro^jained  the  town, 
the  Freiji-h  IvjaI  iviwinxit^d  further  into  the  RuBsian 
Ihitu  t!  Allies  had  ever  before  yeiiltired, 

aud  a  il  waa  deeinc^i  desirable.    Before 

doing  Ro,  however,  tbey  discovered  a  new  battery 
behind  a  breast-work  previously  unknowm  to  tliem ; 


they  epeedily  set  to  workj  spiked  the  gims,  over- 
turned them,  knocked  off  the  trunnionfi,  chipped 
the  8|K>kes  of  the  can'iage-w*heela,  pulled  do%vn  the 
breast-w^ork,  emptied  tlie  gabions,  severed  and 
emptied  the  sand-bags,  and  then  return enl  safely 
to  their  trenebeSj  carrying  off  some  einall  oohom 
mortars  with  them.  The  achievement  was  very 
brilliantj  and  completely  successful 

Lieutenant-colonel  Hamley,  who  ostimatea  the 
Russian  loss  on  these  two  tcmble  nigbtj  at  not 
less  than  0000  in  killed  and  wounded,  w*aa  per- 
mitted by  the  French  authorities  to  TiMt  the  scene 
of  conflict  during  the  hours  of  daylight  intervening 
between  the  two  gttmggles ;  and  his  description 
shcw^s  to  w^hat  a  state  the  once  peaceful  Cemetery 
mn^t  have  l^een  reduced.  This  enclosure,  in  a  green 
hollow  at  the  head  of  Quarantine  Bay,  was  tilled 
with  small  ^tone-cron^  and  gravestones,  behind 
which  the  musketeeri  and  ri^emen  had  crouched 
on  the  preceding  night ;  there  had  been  desperate 
hand -to* hand  contents,  too,  among  the  graves. 
The  uorthHsastem  wall  was  not  more  than  100 
yjirds  distant  from  the  town  ;  and  botw^een  the  two 
were  the  Russian  ambuscade*  or  riile*rdU,  strongly 
fomietl  of  eartli  and  gabioiis,  and  cjipable  of 
accommodating  about  a  do3tea  riflemen  each.  Tlie 
Rusiians  had  been  driven  from  the  Cemeteiy,  and 
fVom  fiome  of  the  pits ;  but  they  remained  in 
others,  ready  for  a  renewed  struggle  on  tho 
following  night. 

The  French  dispatch  r«!oording  those  struggles 
of  the  SSd  and  S3d  of  May,  and  tho  burial-truce 
that  took  plac«  on  the  £4th,  wtu  signed  by 
the  name  of  '  Peliniier,*  marking  an  important 
change  which  occurred  about  that  period  in 
the  command  of  the  French  army,  Wbeiher 
the  emperor  wai  disfatkhed  with  the  nmnage- 
ment  of  Uie  liege  by  Oanrobert,  and  caused 
Lis  opinion  to  be  t|uietly  made  known  to  tliat 
genei^  ;  or  w!i  ether  Can  robe  rt  felt  that  he  did 
not  possess  the  experience  necessary  for  the 
command  of  a  gi^eat  army ;  or  whether  the 
itate  of  his  health  w^ere  such  as  to  render  it 
neeessar)'  for  him  to  be  relieved  from  a  portion 
of  the  responsibility  weighing  on  him — were 
questions  much  discussed  at  the  camp  and  in 
France ;  but  there  could  be  but  one  opinion  of 
tho  excellent  spirit  that  marked  Canrobert's 
couduct  on  the  occasion*  On  tho  !(ftb  of  May 
he  wrote  thus  to  the  government :  *  My  shattered 
health  no  longer  allowing  me  to  continue  in  the 
chief  commandj  my  duty  towards  my  Sovereign 
and  my  country  compels  me  to  mk  you  to  transfer 
the  command  to  General  PeliMier,  a  skilM  and 
experienced  leader.  The  army  which  I  leave  him 
is  intactf  hardened  to  war,  full  of  ardour  and 
confidence,  I  beseech  the  Emperor  to  leave  me  a 
Boldier^s  place  as  commander  of  a  »imple  division.* 
The  Minister  of  War  rephed  on  the  same  day : 
'The  Emperor  accepts  your  reeignation.  He 
regreti  that  your  health  has  iuffered  ;  he  con- 
gratulates you  upon  the  sentiment  which  makea 
you  ask  to   remain  wuth  the  army,  where  you 
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shall  have  the  oommawl,  not  of  a  divisjon^  luit 
of  the  corps  of  Generiil  Poli»aii?r,  Trau^l^f  tho 
chief  command  to  that  GeuomK'  The  curt  stjio 
gf  tlu'iMJ  comtnanications  iim^c  from  thoir  beiug 
m^Fely  brief  telegraphic  raeBsagcs.  iJu  the  19thj 
Ciuirobert  made  over  the  uiiiuraaud  tu  lii^  sue- 
C0DOr,  and  iu  the  cotirso  of  hh  address  tu  lii;^  army 
he  saM  :  '  GinieT'al  Pells^'eiv  C-oinmaiider  af  llie 
Fifjrt  Corps,  assnnit*B  from  tliii  *iay*s  date  the  thief 
Cununand  of  tlio  army  in  the  East  The  Emperor^ 
by  placing  tit  your  head  a  General  aLH;tji£totncMl  to 
great  cotiiinandit,  grown   u}*i  m  war  and   m  I  he 


camp,  has  wished  to  give  yon  im  '  ">f 

of  his  salicitudc^   ftnd  to  prepare  i' 

j;ucce*5cs  which j  brlievtJ  mc,  shortly'   -  r 

energelic  pej-scverauce     Iu  leaving    "'  ^ 

jjositioii  where  eirL-urtistaTicei*  arni 
Hovert'igD  hail  |*Jaced  me,  and  ^v' 
taujed  m^  in   the  miibt  uf  ;■  ir 

warlike  virtues  and  thai  oOiti.    '-.  h 

which  you  never  ceased  to  ht-nonr  me,  i  do  not 
scpaj'ate  myself  from  you ;  the  happiness  of  taking 
a  (loser  filjare  in  your  glurioua  fati^e«  and  yoar 
nobje  lahtmi-s  hat  Uen  pratiterl  to  nic.  and  U  ta 


^jsfm- 


•'ft  fi^ 


Tb«  C^mertflry  ofipotitt  thA  Oentnl  BliUoiU 


together,  und^r  tlie  skilful  and  firm  goidanoe  of 
the  new  Commander-in-chief,  that  we  will  continue 
to  tight  for  France  and  for  the  Emperor.' 

The  feeling  of  a  gallant  and  true  sold  it  r  marked 
the  mode  in  which  Canrobert  made  this  transfer 
of  power  from  himself  to  another;  for  he  went 
baek  immediately  to  the  command  of  the  same 
corps  d'ann*?e,  the  1st,  whiclj  lie  liad  headt»d 
untler  Marshal  Bt  Arnaud  in  the  earlier  montha  of 
the  war,  and  which  Pelisfiier  had  since  lield.  The 
whole  wxight  of  the  siege  on  tho  French  side,  from 
the  day  of  the  tlaidv-march  to  nearly  the  end 
of  May,  hafl  devolved  upon  him ;  during  which 
time  he  had  had  to  support  Ins  troops  under 
much  suflering  and  disappointment,  although  not 
defeat.  It  w^as  a  graceftil  act  to  appoint  one  of 
his  own  generals  to  succeed  liim  ;  shewing  tliat,  if 
he  felt  the  weight  of  his  duty  loo  lieavy,  he  bad 
no  narrow  jealousies  where  the  interests  of  the 
French  army  were  concern ed.  Canrobert  raised 
rather  than  lowered  himself  iu  public  estimation 
by  an  act  which   would  sorely  hare  tried  the 


vanity    of  many   men    pkccd    in    position*  of 
authority. 

The  general  tliUA  placwl  iu  command  of  xhc 
French   forces  before  Sebostopol,   Aimatilc 
Jacques  Pelisstcrj  had  seen   more  active  si.. 
tlmn    <jaurol>erip    and   had    in    his    compoaitia 
sonicthing  more  of  tlic  rough  and  Htem  M>hUtf 
lie  sprang  from  an  Irish  fainily  long  settled 
France,  and  w^as  bonii  the  son  of  a  so)  '■  * 
Uoncn   in   1796.     AecuBtomcd  to  a   in 
fVom  childhood,  he  rose  through  all  the  t^ran;itJ<jfi 
of  rank  up  to  that  of  clief  d'etiit  major,  wiii 
appointment  wan   confeiTed  upon  him  in  184 
From    that   year   his   services   were   always 
active   request,    atul    his    promotion    r       ■ 
served  under  Bugcaud  in  Algeria  as 
general;    engaged     in    repeated    eoi>' 
Ahd-el-Kadcr    and    his    wandering    tr 
to    tho   rank    of  colonel    iu    1843;   di: 
Kabylca   iu   tho   interior;   and   ftM>k 
Bugeaud  and  ravaigaac  in  : 
ended   in  the  defeat  of  a  >i 
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fuley-AlKkiTahraaii,  the   emperor    of  Morocco. 

PeUnsiff  WHS  co«cenM><l  iti  Ici^f*  in  n  deed  which 

scitwl  ^eat  lienor  iu  EtiropOj  thtj  B«ffocating  of 
^IfK)  unhaiipy  Arabi*  in  a  tav^*  during  a  contest 

rith  the  Fronch ;  ^oult,  Montaietiihert,  and  Key, 
the    Chaiiiher  of    Peers,   nil    cotidemtied    hia 

t»«duct  \  but  Bureau d  defend eil  him,  character- 

pitj^  the  proci^edmg  a.^   one   of  the  unintended 

gc<iies  of  war ;  and  Pelisgier  wns  promoted,    lie 

li     ^n,i  made  gen  end  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851^  mud 

kft  Algeria  on  the  last  day  of  that  year.     After 

|t  Arnj*nd's  death,  Pelissier  aecepteti  a  divisional 

omnmnd  in  the  army  of  the  Crimen,  after 
liavirtg  spent  forty-ouc  year»  in  service  during  a 
life  of  fifty-nine.  Canrohert  had  been  respected 
hy  Lord  Raglan  for  his  concihating  and  generons 
disposition :  it  remainc^l  for  tho  sterner  soldier  to 

ry   bi^  fortune  in  a  similar  position  of  divided 

L^mmand  with  an  allv. 


t  B  I  R  f>     BOMBARD, 

T  II  £     li!  A 
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If  Pelissier  assiitned  the  omo^^  French 
rsn-chit^f  under  circumstances  of  hea^-y 
RaibiUty,  there  were,  on  the  other  handj  many 
Ivantagei  placed  within  bis  reach ;  for  the 
[]ch  ^rmy  received  important  augmentations 
out  this  period.  A  large  reserve  of  French 
ops,  at  Mn.'flak  near  Oonstaiitinoplej  Iiad  been 
evicwed  by  the  sultan  uo  the  1 2th  of  May^  and 
embarked  for  the  Crimea  a  few  days  aflei^ 
ds  -  30^1100  picked'  troopsj  under  Generals 
^nrell,  Herbiiloij,  anil  ILegnauU  de  St  Jean 
d'Angely,  including  1000  euilia&siers  and  TOGO  of 
the  ImperiaJ  Gnanb  This  j(pl«^4i<l  reinforcement, 
an  army  in  itself^  raised  the  n^ipiber  of  French 
t  ir-s  in  the  Crimea  to  nearly  I^,Cmk\  At  this 
>  tiine,  too^  the  Britiib,  repairing  the  ravages 
oi  ibc  winter^  had  restored  their  army  to  its  old 
number  of  30,000;  the  Turks  bad  fiO/MK>  at 
Ltpatoria  and  otlier  places  in  the  Crimea ;  while 
Cio  Sai'*iinian  contingent  of  15,0fJ0  had  just 
iral  Thus  the  Allies  had  more  than  200,000 
cipf  iu  the  Crimea  at  the  end  of  May ;  and 
i  the^c  could  not  all  be  advantageously  era[>loyed 
^he  siege^  the  generak  held  many  council  of 
^for  the  planning  of  expeditions  to  other 
lers,  the  Baidar  Tallcy,  Kertch,  *fec.  IV hat 
fere  the  results  of  the»e  expeditioni,  the  next 
bapter  will  shew.  So  far  as  concerned  Pelissier, 
much  w^as  expccteti  from  him  ;  he  had  not  the 
euurte«^ics  and  frank  qualities  of  Canrohert ;  nor 
lie,  ou  the  other  hand,  credited  with  the 
all  lie*  of  a  great  military  commander ;  but  he 
i>re  a  reputation  for  daring^  fertiiity  of  invent  ion  ^ 
p indomitable  courage:  it  was  he  who  had 
the  attadca  of  May  Jst  and  2d,  when 
ebcrt  was  in  command ;  it  was  he  who 
|)lanned  those  of  May  22d  and  23d,  when  in 
ootttmand  himself ;  and  it  was  from  him  that 
Jtw  French  expected  a  repetiUoa  of  Wld  tactics 


and  manoeuvres,  tinder  the  neiv  arrangement^ 
Canrohert  ajid  Pelissler  changed  places,  while 
Bosquet  retained  his  i>Jd  com m and  of  the  army  of 
ol>ser\'atiuu  overlooking  tlie  Tchernaya, 

The  Russians,  at  that  period,  maintained  tlioir 
position  with  an  immovable  Ermnes^  it  la  imjiofl* 
hi  bio  not  to  admire,  A  steam-boat,  the  Elhrnia^ 
[►Jicd  bet  ween  the  suulhem  and  northern  sliores 
of  the  harbour^  carrjing  over  eaeli  liay,  or  f»erhaps 
many  timen  each  day,  the  dead  and  the  wounded 
to  tlie  eemeteries  and  hospitals  protectc<l  by  the 
northern  forts;  and  other  steamers  w^ero  incci- 
isantly  crossing,  bringing  countless  stores  of  guns, 
mortars,  shot,  shell,  powder,  and  other  munitions 
of  war,  to  the  south  side  from  the  north,  whither 
they  bad  l>cen  brought  in  immense  convoys  from 
Perekop^  Simferopol,  Kertch,  and  i»ther  part*  of 
the  Crimea,  A  letter  appeared  in  the  Austrian 
Mif^Mr  Zeitmiff^  written  from  Sebaslopol  about  this 
period,  which  bears  upon  it  a  stamp  of  anthen* 
ticity.  The  waiter  said  :  *  The  southern  side  of 
our  town  has  suifered  most  severely,  and  Is  scarcely 
to  bo  recognised.  Five  hundred  houses  hare  been 
totally  destroyed,  and  gnus  is  growing  on  their 
ruins.  The  beautiftd  theatre  no  longer  exists^ 
Tliough  the  other  districts  of  the  town  are  not  so 
mucli  damaj^'ed,  yet  there  is  not  a  single  house 
to  be  seen  which  does  not  bear  manifesit  traces 
of  the  bombardment.  The  streets  are  everywhere 
ploughed  up  by  ^hot^  and  the  pavement  is  totally 
destroyed;  white  at  every  corner  stand  whole 
pyramids  of  the  enemv^s  cannon-balls  and  ex^ 
ploded  shelbj  which  were  regularly  collected  befoi^ 
the  opening  of  each  day's  fire.  In  many  streets 
five  or  six  such  pyramids  are  to  be  seen,  eadi  of 
them  from  eight  to  ten  feet  high.  The  streets  are 
filled  with  peoplcj  and  crowds  of  cliildrcn  run  to 
and  fro,  assisting  at  the  construction  of  barricades. 
The  greatest  activity  prevails  in  the  harliour  of 
Ekaterin  (Artillery  Bay),  where  cannon-balls, 
powder,  fascines,  sacks,  and  provisions  are  landed 
in  astounding  quantities,  as  they  are  forwarded 
from  the  northern  forts.* 

Bach  was  the  slate  of  a  Hairs  in  and  near 
Bebastopol  when  the  montli  of  June  o|iened : 
the  besiegers  and  the  besieged  each  marvelling  at 
the  enormous  preparations  made  by  the  other, 
and  each  looking  forward  with  a  mingled  feeling 
of  hope  and  fear  to  the  result  A  few  eventa 
of  minor  importance  occurred  on  the  first  Ave 
*la\^  of  the  month  i  but  it  was  on  the  6th  that 
a  real  step  in  advance  was  made  by  the  besiegei*s. 
Before  that  day,  prepamtions  only  were  being 
made — ou  one  occasion  a  mine  would  be  exploded 
in  the  Russian  w^orks;  on  another,  a  row  of 
ca^es  Ailed  with  explosive  compounds  would  be 
discovered,  just  beneath  the  ground  where  the 
besiegers  would  be  likely  to  tread — hut  all  kucw^ 
or  suspected ,  that  something  of  greater  magnitude 
was  at  hand, 

Kone  of  the  various  attacks  on  the  defeuce^ 
works  of  the  Russians,  during  the  fi<^e,  were 
better  conceived  or  more  fully  carried  out  than 
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thoso  of  the  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  June :  there  was 
a  completeness  about  them,  shewing  that  they  had 
been  well  considered  by  Pelissier,  Raglan,  and 
Omar  Pacha,  in  the  council  of  war  which  preceded 
them.  The  stages  of  the  proposed  plan  were  these 
— that  the  renewed  bombardment,  the  third, 
should  be  commenced  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
6th ;  that  it  shou]<l  be  maintained  by  all  the  siege- 
batteries  until  the  whole  margin  of  Sebastopol, 
from  Careening  Bay  in  the  north-east  to  Quaran- 
tine Bay  in  the  south-west,  was  enveloped  in 
sheets  of  fire  from  tlie  guns  ;  that  when  the  firing 
should  have  become  so  hot  as  to  attract  all  the 
attention  of  the  Russians,  three  attacking-parties 
should  set  forth  at  a  given  signal,  and  capture 
three  distinct  defence-works  of  the  enemy;  that 
the  northernmost  of  these  three  assaults,  on  the 
right,  managed  by  the  French,  should  be  directed 
against  the  'Ouvrages  Blancs,'  White  Works,  or 
Sapoune  redoubts;  that  the  second  or  middle 
assault,  also  conducted  by  the  French,  and  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  the  hollow  of  the 
Careening  Ravine,  should  be  against  the  Mamelon ; 
while  the  southern  or  left,  undertaken  by  the 
English,  should  have  for  its  object  the  Quarries  in 
front  of  the  Redan,  separated  from  the  Mamelon 
by  the  Karabclnaia  Ravine:  These  three  positions, 
if  conquered,  would  greatly  aid  the  progress  of 
the  besiegers  ;  for  the  White  Works  would  enable 
them  to  command  Careening  Bay  and  the  north- 
east part  of  the  Karabclnaia  suburb ;  the  Mamelon 
would  enable  them  to  confront  the  Malakoff; 
while  the  Quarries  would  furnish  them  with  a 
base  of  oi)erations  available  against  the  Redan. 
The  two  ravines  separating  these  three  assaulting 
bodies  would,  it  was  foreseen,  inconveniently 
isolate  the  attacks;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
would  afibrd  cover  for  i*cserved  troops,  ready  to 
aid  the  attacking  columns  at  any  moment  of 
exigency. 

On  a  formidable  scale,  tioily,  did  the  third 
bombardment  commence.  More  than  450  lai^ge 
guns  and  mortars  opened  their  murderous  mouths 
at  once,  nearly  300  belonging  to  the  French,  and 
the  rest  British.  Spectators  may  employ  the 
wortls  roar,  thunder,  deafening,  to  convey  a  notion 
of  the  horrid  din  maintained  by  such  instruments 
of  mischief ;  but  all  verbal  description  must  fail 
here.  Nor  is  it  more  easy  to  realise  the  conditioTi 
of  a  beleaguered  city  at  sucli  a  time,  when  missiles 
are  rushing  by  thousands  into  every  part  of  the 
town  as  well  as  the  fortifications,  and  when  no 
one  can  tell  whether  the  roof  which  covers  him 
or  the  barrier  behind  which  he  is  working,  may 
be  shattered  in  an  instant.  The  firing  began  by 
daylight,  that  the  aim  might  the  more  correctly 
be  taken;  but  the  sight  increased  in  awful 
grandeur  as  night  supervened.  The  Russians 
appear  to  have  been  taken  by  surprise;  for,  as 
though  appalled  by  the  fierceness  of  the  fire,  they 
did  not  reply  with  any  vigour  until  after  the  lapse 
of  a  considerable  time.  When,  however,  their 
guns  and  gunners  were  in  readiness,  the  booming 


of  shot  and  bursting  of  shells  on  both  sides  1 
terrific.    The  naval  brigade  in  front  of  the  Bedjuii 
commanding   batteries  of  the  largest  guns,  wu 
especially  conspicuous  for  the  intensity  of  its  fire. 
Hour  after  hour  passed  in  this  way :  the  offioen 
collecting  in  groups  on  all  the  commanding  tpoU, 
and  watching  the  destructive  conflict  as  long  « 
any  daylight   remained.     Night    came   on,  and 
with  it  a  slackening  though  not  cessation  of  tht 
cannonade.    Daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  7th 
exhibited  the  Redan  spotted  with  many  gaping 
wounds,  the  embrasures  shapeless,  and  the  panpat 
disordered  and  disrupted  by  fifteen  hours  of  heavy 
firing.     The  Russians  had  become  used  to  sacfa 
visitations,  however ;  knowing  that  a  few  houii' 
labour  would  restore  those  simple  but  formidablt 
earthworks,  they  did  not  shrink  from  their  posi- 
tions.    The  cannonade  was  maintained  around 
tlie  whole  extent  of  the  attack-works,  according 
to  previous  arrangement ;  but  the  firing  on  flie 
south  and  west  of  Scbastopol  was  much  less  fierce 
and  continuous  than  th|t  on  the  east  and  south- 
east ;  nor  was  the  RMrfaft  fire  equal  in  intensity 
and  vigour  tQjjiit  of  the  besiegers.    As  afternoon 
approached,  xIm  cannonade  became  more  fhrioos 
than  ever,  and  so  continued  until  the  moment 
arrived  when  the  commanders   determined  on 
making  the  thi*ccfold  assault  by  infantry.     Mea- 
sures had  in  the  meantime  been  taken  to  briitg 
the  trooi>s  into  the  requisite  iH>sitions ;  i-arions 
divisions  of  Bosquet's  cori)S  d*arm6e  arrived  from 
distant  parts  of  the  plateau ;  and  twelve  battalions 
of    Turks    advanccKi    from    their    camp,    about 
midway  between  BalaklaTa  and  *  the  front*    The 
duty  intrusted  to  the  Turks  consisted  partly  in 
aiding  the  French  in  the  intended  attacks,  bat 
principally  in  defending  the  posts  on  the  heights 
opposite  Inkcrmann,  during  the  absence  of  the 
French    and   English   from    that  quarter,  or  in 
forming  a  reserve  in  case  the  fortune  of  the  day 
should  place  the  French  in  need  of  reinforcement. 
Every  one,  according  to  his  duties,  prepared  for  a 
momentous  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  siege. 

Intense  was  the  anxiety  in  the  camps  as  the 
hour  for  the  assault  approached.  Although  the 
plan  had  been  divulged  only  to  a  few,  the  secret 
gradually  leaked  out ;  and  aU  tlie  officers  not  espe- 
cially engaged  hastened  to  their  favourite  look-out, 
Cathcart's  Hill,  commanding  a  view  of  the  Rusuan 
works  attacked  by  the  British,  and  some  of  those 
attacked  by  the  French.  Lord  Raglan  took  up 
his  position  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  nearest  the 
enemy ;  while  General  Pelissier  stationed  himself 
at  the  Victoria  Redoubt,  directly  in  a  line  with 
the  Mamelon  and  Malakoff*,  and  commanding  a 
view  of  the  White  Works  on  Sapoune  HilL  The 
two  commanders  agreed  that  a  rocket,  sent  up  by 
Pelissier  at  the  proper  moment,  should  be  Uta 
signal  for  the  advance  of  all  the  three  attacking 
bodies.  At  about  half-past  six,  up  went  the 
signal,  cheers  rent  the  air,  and  three  bodisi  of 
chosen  troops  rushed  forth  from  their  trenoliH 
to  pass  over  the   exposed  ground  between  te 
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egfra  and  tlio  besieged,  and  then  assault  the 

orks  marked  out  f«>r  capture.    In  order  to  give 

eamcss  h^  the  other wiso  complex  opemtions  of 

exciting  dajj  it  will  be  neeessary  to  keep  the* 

&i  askHiinltjj  quiki  diirtitict.    Indeed  thev  were 

ndere*!    distinct    bj   the    eoii formation   of  the 

ound  ;   for  tbo  Karftbeluajfa  Rarine  iDterveBed 

twet?n    the   southern   attack    on    the   Qnarrira 

id  tbi^  ctsntral  attack  on  the   Manx  dun  ;  wblle 

Careening  Ravine    iwterv*?ned   between    Ike 

and  the    northern   attack   on    the  White 

orkB  (if  Monnt  Hapoune.^ 

Beginnhig^    tlien,    with   the   southern    or   leflt 
U     Lord  Raglan  employed  for  this  eervice 
cnis  iroTn    the    hght   and   Sd  diyif!iionA, 
pported  at  night  by  tlie  cM  regiment     The 
mmoin!  oT  this  atomiing- party  was  intrusted  to 
of  the  fiStli,  who  was  at  that  time 
in  tal  olficOT  of  the  trenches.    Ho  was 

In  the  arrangements,  and  inxided  aa  to  the 

—    .  littaek  and  the  distribution  of  the  troops, 
LioQtonant-colonel  Tylden^  directing  engineer 
the  British  right  attack.    The  Quarries,  inter- 
ning between   the    En^hsh  trenches   and   the 
an,    bad   been   rendered   by  the   Russians  a 
g:riient  very  annoying  to  tho  besiegers:   their 
nre  was  a  neeeesary  preUniinary  to  that  of  the 
an  itselC    The  distance  being  fshort  from  the 
nches  to  the  Quarrie%  the  troops  qnickJy  ran 
the  fcround^  and  engaged  at  onoe  witii  the 
ussians  defending  the  position.      The  Qnarries 
ere  on  the  left  slope  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the 
an,  alxjiit  in  id  way  between  that  fort  and  the 
advanced  British  trench*    Until  April,  tlio 
und  at  that  spot  had  been  occupied  merely  by 
ps  of  Jo<*se  atones  and  rubbitsh ;  bnt  after  the 
id  bombardment,  seeing   tho  imi>ort^uee  of 
position,  the  Rnsaians  had  converted  it  into 
an  advanced  intrcnchment,  protecting  the  Redan 
mt  a  distance  of  about  4W  yards,   and    filled    it 
til  riUcmen  ;  it  beeamcj  therefore^  in  charaeterj 
imething  iiitcrmediate  between  a  reiJonht  and  h 
ii%  although  retaining  the  old  name  of  the 
cs.    When  the  troops  had  hastened  over  the 
tntervonitig  ground,  two  officers,  one  of  the  7th 
d  one  ot  tlie  SStb^  were  amonj^  the  ftret  to  set 
t  vitliin  tho  parapets,  closely  followed  by  the 
tachiiicnta  of  the  7th,  31st,  34  th,  3Stb,  and  other 
in  cuts,    Tlio  Quarries  were  fonnd  eniiity  ;  and 
the  British  were  enabled  to  commence  the 
urigiijaUy  agreed  u[)on)  which  wss^  that  some 
troo])a»  niuiiket  in  hand,  should  keep  a  watch 
on  tlie  Mnmelon^  while  the  rest  converted  the 
«  from  a  Russian  to  a  British  outwork,  by 
the  parapeb. 
Bnl  this  first  captaro  of  the  Quarnes  "Was  a 
ilight  affair  t  to  retain  possession  was  the  difficulty, 
\t\  whole  night  and  the  morning  of  the  8th 
!y  shewed.     Ko  less  than  m^  separate  and 
tinet  attempts  at  recapture  were  made  by  the 
lemy,  rupnlsed  in  every  instance  with  undanuted 
"otir,  bnt  at  the  cost  of  much  brave  blood.    The 
igli^  artillerymen,   keeping  a  good   look-outj 


watched  for  the  moment  when  tli©  firo  of  tomi  of 
tho  battericfl  might  satVly  t>e  reBumed,  »o  m  to* 
pour  a  torrent  of  shot  over  the  heads  of  their 
comrades  towards  the  enemy,  as  a  means  of 
checking  these  repeated  attacks,  Tho  Quarriea 
Iseeamo  httle  less  than  a  sheet  of  lliekertng  flftme, 
so  sharp  and  incessant  wa^  the  tire  of  muik^iy 
from  within  and  without,  Every  embrasure  in 
the  Eedan  vrm  more  or  less  damaged  by  the 
British  fire ;  wliile  the  guTis  of  that  formidable 
work  could  not  be  depressed  bo  low  as  to  command 
the  QuaiTtas,  situated  down  in  the  hollow  in  front. 
ThertJ  wer«  not  more  than  400  British  sent  out  to 
assault  the  QuarrieSt  &ud  about  600  bs  a  support 
to  them  during  their  night ^ struggles ;  and  this 
jmmll  fon?e  of  1U(]K^»  men  had  to  maintain  a  series 
of  attaoks  throughout  the  night — now  ropellmg 
a  body  of  Rui;slans  emerging  fi'um  the  Redan  on 
the  one  flank,  or  on  the  other,  and  now  engaged 
in  a  hand-to-hand  contest  in  the  middle  of  the 
Quarries  themselves.  At  three  o* clock  in  the 
nioridng,  tho  Brilinh  batteries  so  distracted  the 
eocray  by  a  munlerous  fire,  that  the  officers  and 
men  in  the  Quarries  beheved,  and  freely  asserted 
afterwards,  that  they  might  have  entered  and 
captured  the  Hedan  itj^elf,  had  they  been  led  on 
to  it :  one  officer  cttjpt  up  so  close  as  to  ascertain 
that  that  fort  was  but  slightly  defended  at  the 
moment;  and  nothing  more  than  a  signal  was 
wanted  to  induce  the  men  to  haziii-d  their  lives 
on  this  venture.  "W^ere  this  opinion  correct,  the 
amount  of  subsequent  loss  during  the  siege  would 
have  been  incalculably  diminished  i  but  it  is 
]^o3!(ible  that  Lord  Raglan  wa;s  not  at  the  time 
fully  aware  of  the  exact  state  of  the  case  ;  or^  on 
the  other  hand,  he  might  have  t>een  aware  of 
sources  of  danger  not  fully  to  be  appreciated  by 
tJiose  enframed  in  the  straggle :  it  is  at  any  rate 
cortain  that,  if  the  Redan  were  not  strongly 
m?*nncd  with  artillciymen  during  this  nighty  the 
fatigue-partis  were  numerous  ai:id  busy,  repairiiig 
th^  injuries  homo  by  the  earthworks.  It  is 
moreover  certain,  fVom  the  rdative  positions  of 
the  several  works,  that  the  Redan  could  scarcely 
have  Iwen  held  by  the  British  so  long  as  the 
MaJakoff  remained  in  the  power  of  the  Russians, 
It  was  formidable  only  on  the  outer  side,  towards 
the  l^egerg ;  on  the  Hanks  and  rear  it  was 
weak,  for  it  thei-o  faced  other  Ruaaian  works, 
which  would  liavQ  become  fatally  hostile  iWm 
the  moment  when  the  Redan  paseod  into  othfi* 
hands.  The  Malakoff  c^>iji]jletely  commanded 
the  northern  flank  of  tins  work,  both  from  its 
greater  elevation,  and  in  tlie  greater  circuit  of  its 
embrasures  for  guns. 

Thus,  til  en,  the  southern  or  left  assault  by  the 
British  against  the  Quarries  fhlly  fucl^eeded  ;  and 
attention  may  next  he  directed  to  the  French 
operations  on  the  elevation  beyond  the  adjoining 
ravine.  The  attack  and  capture  of  the  MameloUi 
the  groat  event  of  the  day,  wai  one  of  the  fiercest 
ftmggles  maintained  during  the  sioge^  calling  forth 
iDdomltabk  resolution  and  fear  less  nra  very,  rather 
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than  tactical  or  strategical  science.  It  was  not 
a  niglit-slaugbtcr  -with  an  unseen  enemy  at  an 
unexpected  time  and  place:  tlie  troops  knew 
what  they  had  to  effect,  and  effected  it  in  a 
gallant  spirit. 

From  the  details  given  in  Pehssier's  dispatch, 
illustrated  by  particulars  flrom  other  quarters,  it 
appears  that  Bosquet,  intrusted  with  the  French 
operations,  employed  the  2d  division  under  General 
Camou,  and  the  5th  under  General  Brunet,  in  | 
the  attack  on  the  Mamelon.  The  troops,  consist-  | 
ing  of  Zouaves,  Algerine  Rifles,  Imi>erial  Guard, 
regiments  of  the  line,  and  a  few  Turks  of  Osmau 
Paclia's  division,  were  divided  into  two  parties, 
one  for  the  attack  and  tlie  other  in  reserve.  When 
the  rocket -signal  was  given,  away  rushed  the 
troops  to  attack  the  formidable  redoubt,  from 
their  camp  and  trenches  in  front  of  that  ])osi- 
tion.  Three  columns,  under  General  de  Wimpffen, 
advanced  to  the  base  of  the  hill,  ascended,  ancl 
carried  by  storm  two  advanced  trenches  and  some 
intermediate  rifle-pits.  Then  did  the  Mamelon, 
Malakoff,  and  Redan  open  a  tremendous  Are  of 
shot  and  shell  upon  the  besiegers,  threatening  to 
blow  them  to  atoms ;  but  the  nimble  Zouaves  con- 
tinued the  ascent,  followed  by  the  other  troops  of 
the  three  columns.  The  Algerine  Rifles  speedily 
captured  a  small  battery  of  four  guns;  and 
when  this  was  done,  the  50th  and  the  Zouaves 
rushed  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Mamelon.  Scaling- 
ladders  they  had  none;  but  they  scrambled  up 
the  earthen  parapet,  through  the  embrasures, 
into  the  redoubt  itself,  employing  the  bayonet 
where  the  musket  was  not  available ;  and  being 
now  within  the  fortifications  of  the  Mamelon,  they 
cut  down  the  Russian  artillerymen  as  they  stood 
at  their  guns.  Colonel  do  Brancion,  of  the  50th, 
the  lirst  to  plant  the  French  eagle  within  the 
redoubt,  fell  in  the  hour  of  triumph,  covered  with 
wounds.  The  English  officers,  looking  on  from 
Cathcart*s  Hill,  could  but  admire  the  Zouaves,  as  j 
they  were  i*unning,  climbing,  scrambling  up  the  } 
slope  of  the  Mamelon ;  nor  was  tlio  activity  less 
displayed,  when  the  redoubt  had  been  gained,  in 
so  turning  the  gabions  as  to  render  them  protec- 
tive against  the  Russian  fire  from  the  Malakoff 
and  Redan.  There  were  other  encounters,  however, 
which  the  English  spectatore  could  not  see ;  the 
Russians  had  assemblcil  a  strong  body  of  trooi)8 
behind  the  Mamelon,  which  the  French  only 
recognised  when  they  had  entered  the  redoubt; 
and  these  reserves  advancing  up  the  opposite 
brow  of  the  hill,  materially  enhanced  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  the  besiegers.  The  swaying 
masses,  now  within  the  redoubt,  now  on  the  outer 
slope,  now  on  the  town  slope,  contended  inch  by 
inch  in  a  bloody  struggle ;  but  the  redoubt  and  the 
victory  remained  with  the  besiegers. 

The  Zouaves  nearly  rushed  upon  their  own 
destruction  after  gaining  the  Mamelon.  Seeing 
a  saddle-shaped  hollow  between  them  and  the 
Malakoff,  and  burning  with  an  intense  desire  to 
make  this  a  day  indeed  to  be  remembered,  they 


ran  down  the  nether  slope,  gun  in  hand^  and 
then  up  the  further  slope,  nearly  to  the  MaJakoff 
itself.     This  temerity  cost  them  dearij ;  they  had 
received  strict  orders  not  to  go  beyond  the  pro- 
tecting parapets  of  the  Mamelon ;  and  when  they 
had  rushed  to  a  distance  of  400  or  COO  yaids^ 
their    oflicers,   liaving   a    nusgiving    as    to    the 
result,  sent  urgent  orders  for  their  witlidrawaL 
The  daring  fellows  then  smarted  for  their  bold- 
ness ;  for,  returning  to  the  Mamelon  in  full  view 
of  the  Malakoff,  they  had  the  fiery  montha  of  a 
multitude  of  cannon  directed  towards  them :  as 
a  consequence,  the  saddle-hollow  became  strewn 
with  the  dead  and  wounded  struck  down  by  this 
fierce  fire.      The  Russians,  trembling  for  their 
Malakoff,  sent  forth  a  powerfhl  body  of  troops 
to  endeavour  to  recapture  the  Mamelon  ;  and  the 
cannonading  and  musketry  became  so  mnrderoiis 
that,  aided  by  an  explosion  among  the  works  of 
the  redoubt,  they  compelled  the  French  to  retire 
for  a  while  below  the  brow  of  the  hill.    Now  was 
the  time  for  Brunet's  reserve  to   advance  and 
support  the  bravo  troops  thus  placed  in  peril ; 
forming  in  three  columns,  they  rushed  up  the  hill, 
joined  AVimpffen's  brigade,  made  an  ardent  and 
sudden  onslaught  on  the  enemy,  and  drove  them 
completely  and  finally  from  the  Mamelon^  which 
from  that  moment  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  French — after  a  struggle  which,  notwithstand- 
ing its  severity,  had  endured  only  one  hour.    Then 
did  the  sappers  and  engineers  set  to  work  during 
the  night,  to  repair  the  damage  received  by  the 
Mamelon  redoubt  during  the  attack,  and  to  turn 
the  batteries  and  guns  in  such  a  direction  that, 
instead  of  commanding  the  outer  plateau,  they 
might   direct   their    fire   against   the   yet  more 
formidable  Malakoff— the  works  being  afterwards 
designated  by  them    the  Brancion   Redoubt,  in 
honour    of  the    officer   who   had   fallen    while 
planting   the    eagle -standard   on    the  conquered 
mound.     Tlie   English   gmincrs   were   witnesses 
from    a    distance   to    the   fearless   dash   of   the 
Zouaves  against  that  fort,  and  strove,  by  main- 
taining an  incessant  fire  of  large  ordnance,  to 
draw  off  the  attention  of  the  Russian  gunners 
from  this  little  band  of  orientalised  Frenchmen. 
The  large  force  of  French  at  the  Mamelon  had 
not  to  bear  the  same  kind  of  severities  as  \\^ 
small  force  of  British  at  the  Quarries ;  they  were 
not  disturbed  throughout  the  night  by  repeated 
counter-assaults  froni  the  enemy. 

Another  and  last  achievement  of  the  day  has 
now  to  be  told.  The  right  or  northern  assault 
on  the  Russian  works  was  directed  towards  the 
rcfloubts  constructed  on  Mount  Sapoune  :  redoubts 
which  did  not  exist  until  the  close  of  Febmuj, 
and  which  would  not  have  been  oonstructed  but 
for  the  untiring  activity  of  the  defenders  of  the 
city,  ever  alive  to  the  importance  of  fortifjring  all 
the  available  heights  on  the  border-land  between 
the  besiegers  and  the  besieged.  At  half-psst 
four  on  the  afternoon  of  the  7th,  Generris 
Mayran  .and  Dulac  were  ordered  to  take  up  a 
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position  on  the  rising-grouud  north  of  Cai'eening 
Ravine,  and  in  frotit  of  tlio  Sapouoe  ot  Wljite 
Works,  the  Yoihyniatx  anri  Sclinghiusk  Ki-'donUts?. 
Tliey  liail  at  ikeir  serviL'O  th€  M  aad  4th  di visions 
of  the  2<J  army-corps,  Boim] net's ;  one  lirigrade  of 
Mayraifa  dirision  wjt"^  to  attack  one  redonUt,  tbo 
otljer  briga*lo  the  other  rcdouht  ;  while  Dulac*i 
division,  the  'tih^  waa  holrt  in  reBervo  to  advance 
m  the  proper  moment  in  support  of  tlie  attacking 
brigades.  An  additioiuil  force  waB  posted  in  the 
ravine,  to  cut  otf  the  ictreat  of  the  enemy  after 
the  c^ipturc  of  the  re*l<>nht.  At  Imlf-past  six^ 
when  Pelissier  threw  up  the  rocket  as  a  signfll 
to  Raglan  on  the  one  glde  and  Bosquet  on  the 
other,  tlie  two  attacking  hrigades  of  Mayran*a 
division,  rme  under  General  de  Lavamnde  and  the 
other  untler  General  de  Fadlj,  mahed  fortti  from 
the  Freneb  ti'enches  to  assault  the  two  redoubts 
They  hastened  over  the  exposed  portion  of  inter* 
mediate  gi'oond^  200  yardi?  to  the  Volhjnian 
Re<louU.  and  4fiO  to  the  Sehnghinsk  ;  and  herein 
they  sufliercd  peverelj  \  for  both  the  redoubts^ 
and  guns  in  other  po^sitions,  oj^ened  a  destructive 
fire  of  grape-shot,  sweeping  Ihem  down  in 
considerable  munbers:  thiP,  howevefi  had  been 
foreseen  as  inevitable,  and  was  not  permitted 
for  an  ioBtant  to  check  the  advance  of  the  troops. 
Arrived  at  the  earthworks  of  the  rcdoubta,  the 
French  leaped  in  at  the  breaches  and  enibrasuress 
and  immediately  came  in  close  ent'ounter  with  the 
defender's,  musket  to  mnsket,  bayonet  to  bajonetj 
&word  to  awoixi.  The  e«inte&t  wa^  brief;  tlio 
attack  was  sndfion  and  bold ;  and  Uie  Bussiaiis, 
unable  to  maintain  a  position  cut  oil  by  the  ravino 
from  all  their  other  defences,  were  obliged  to 
yield  the  two  i-edoubti,  and  fiee  towanl^  the  month 
of  the  Careening  Harbour,  whither  the  pursuers 
conhl  not  in  safety  follow  them.  The  Russiana 
attempted  to  throw  a  reinforcement  into  the 
rodoubty  fium  the  town  j  hut  a  bayonet-chai'ge 
by  Mayrau'sJ  troops  frustrated  this  endeavour^ 
and  the  redoubts  reni^ined  permanently  in  the 
hands  of  the  French,  giving  them  an  important 
command  over  the  mouth  of  the  Careening 
Harbour,  and  a  power  of  establishing  a  £lank- 
l^re  against  the  Marnelon  and  ^talakottl  Mean- 
while, a  clever  manteuvre  wa5  effected  by  the 
renerve  force:  descending  the  ravine  nearly  to 
tfie  liay,  and  tlien  climbing  up  the  right  slope, 
th(*y  intercepted  the  flight  of  the  Rusaianji  from 
Uie  redoubtj  towards  the  town,  and  thus  took 
4(M}  jiriKoners,  including  tw^elve  officers*  Th© 
command  thus  obtained  by  tlio  French  over  the 
efi_Kt  *}r  right  «bore  of  Careening  Harbour  was 
i  by  anotlier  imj>ortant  circumstance  ;  the 
'.  during  the  winter,  had  maintained  a 
I  iiiruunication  (jetween  Hebastopol  and  Inkor- 
rii.>nn  Ijy  a  road  winding  round  the  northern 
i  I  if  M^i'}\^  I  Sapcjune,  closo  to  the  Great  Harbourj 
II  1  i:i  I  iile  to  the  Allie<l  camp;  but  this  roacl 
reiimint-d  no  longer  tetmblo  when  the  heights  fell 
into  the  hand*  of  the  French. 

When  day  fnlly  broke  fortli  on  the  8th,  with 


the  Quarries,  Mamelon,  and  White  'Works  safely  hi 
the  hands  of  the  Allies,  men  had  time  to  breathe, 
and  to  look  round  on  tlie  bu>^y  liavoc  among  then^. 
It  w^as  found  that  the  small  British  forte  had 
?uf!cred  severely,  relatively  to  its  numbers.  The 
8Sth  regiment  had  four  officers  killeti  and  four 
wounded  ;  while  tlie  casualties  in  the  other  deUch- 
inenU  brought  up  the  nu mixers  to  more  than 
thirty  oflicers  and  350  rank  and  file.  Tlie  French 
los.^  was  nearly  thrice  as  large^  owing  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  enterprise  undertaken  by  them. 
IVliilo  the  French  and  Russians  wera  bringing  in 
their  dead,  from  the  space  around  and  beyond  the 
Mamelon,  the  Rn?isian  ships  in  the  harbour,  com* 
inanding  a  range  up  Careening  Bay  to  one  side  of 
the  now*  lost  Mamelou,  poured  out  their  broad* 
sidcii  upon  the  French  captons  who  al^o  rt»ceived 
the  tire  of  a  battery,  the  existence  of  which  waa 
before  wholly  nnknc^wn  to  the  besiegers,  and  also 
the  ftre  uf  the  Malakoff.  Ammunition -carts  were 
passing  to  and  fro ;  ambulance- vans  were  con- 
vcyiag  away  tlie  woimded ;  re^rvc:!  of  French 
were  dotting  the  ravine.*?,  ready  to  advance  if  their 
services  were  required  ;  burying-partics  of  RnSiians 
were  employed  at  the  head  of  the  harbour ; 
sappers  atid  engineers  were  strengthening  the 
works  takun  by  the  Allien  on  the  previous  evening; 
the  bombardment  was  maintained  in  other  ^tiiariera 
— all  those  strange  scenes  were  observable  at  once. 
Narrator.*  told  of  an  English  major  being  blown 
literally  into  the  air  by  a  j^heU,  and  falling  a 
mere  blackened  mass  ;  uf  another  otEcer  having 
his  hair  singed  oti'by  an  Engtiish  shell  in  hh  own 
trencher,  ignited  by  another  shell  fired  by  the 
enemy  ;  of  a  sailor  who  would  pop  his  head  above 
the  naval  battery^  in  spite  of  repeated  cautions^ 
*  to  see  where  his  shot  went;*  and  of  a  Russiait 
oiEcer  liaving  beeti  eaptui^e^l  by  CorjM>ral  Quin. 
This  la^  achievement,  specially  mentioned  by  Lord 
Raglan  in  his  dispatch ^  w*as  a  btdd  one  :  during 
the  night,  "when  the  Russians  made  the  attempts 
to  recapture  the  Quarries,  a  Russian  othcer  veiy 
bravely  advanced  at  the  head  of  four  men  ;  Quin 
nished  forwanl,  levelled  one  of  the  men  witli  the 
but^end  of  his  musket,  bayoneted  a  second,  made 
the  remaining  two  scamper  olf,  and  then  ra[iturcd 
the  otEeer — doing  the  whole  of  this  extraordinary 
work  unassisted. 

t  )n  the  morning  of  the  9tli  a  flag  of  truce  was 
lioisted  fr^im  the  Malakoff,  proposing  a  cessation 
nf  firing  while  the  rlead  and  wounded  were  being 
collected  from  Uie  bloody  field.  Thii^  was  assented 
to  ;  and  yet  tlic  RuasiiinSj  with  their  too  frequent 
departure  from  the  rules  of  honourable  warfare; 
employed  the  time  not  men-ly  h\  tlie  oslen»ible 
purpose  of  the  truce,  but  also  in  strengthening 
the  earth ivorks  of  their  batteries  and  in  replacing 
dismo^nte^i  guns ;  thereby  rendering  the  truee  an 
advantage  to  them  and  an  injury  to  the  bcaieger^t, 
This  rendered  the  Allicil  commanders  very  indig- 
nant;  and  yet  a  burial -truce  w^as  absolutely 
iieeesiiary,  for  at  least  ^(M}  men  had  been  killed  or 
wounded  during  the  three  day?: 
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MALAKOFF  AND  REDAN  IN  JUNB — 
THE  REPULSE. 

After  these  exciting  and  sangninary  contests  on 
the  Cth,  7th,  and  8th  of  Juno,  a  temporary  lull 
took  place  in  the  proceedings ;  not  arising  from 
any  despondency  on  the  part  of  the  liesiegers, 
but  necessary  to  the  preparations  for  a  yet  more 
formidable  scries  of  assaults  on  the  dreaded 
Malakoff  and  Redan — those  fortifications  of  which 
the  Mamelon  and  Quarries  were  mere  outposts. 

On  the  9th,  after  the  truce  so  unfairly  oh?erve<l 
by  the  enemy,  firing  recommenced,  flashes  of  ginis 
and  muskets  being  observed  along  various  parts 
of  the  line ;  and  the  same  thing  occurred  on  tlie 
10th.  Nevertheless,  tho  English  troops  couUl  not 
conceal  from  tliomsclves  that  the  third  bombard- 
ment was  nearly  over,  without  a  conquest  of  the 
MJilakofF,  tho  lle<lan,  or  any  of  the  forts  on  tho 
south-west  side  of  the  town.  Disappointment 
hence  ensued ;  for  the  men,  succeeding  in  tlie 
actual  work  cut  out  for  them  at  the  Quan'ies, 
were  buniing  to  effect  yet  more,  by  storming  tho 
works  that  would  have  given  them  entrance 
into  tho  town.  Tho  Avish  was  overruled,  on 
grounds,  doubtless,  sufficient  to  the  minds  of  the 
commanders,  but  not  appreciable  by  the  men. 
All  tho  incidents  conspired  to  shew  that  the 
Russians  had  been  taken  by  surprise ;  and  it  is 
within  the  bounds  of  probability,  that  although 
the  commanders  may  have  been  justified  in  the 
limitation  of  their  attack,  a  reserve  support  might 
have  enabled  the  daring  troops  to  maintain  the 
positions  some  of  them  reached  in  the  Rwlan 
and  Malp.koff.  Be  this  as  it  may,  eight  or  nine 
days  were  employed  in  incessant  preparations 
— ^by  the  French  in  rendering  the  "White  AVorks 
formidable  against  the  ships  and  strand-batteries 
near  Careening  Bay,  and  the  Mamelon  formidable 
as  a  new  base  of  operations  against  the  ^lalakoff; 
by  the  English  in  rendering  tho  Quames  the 
first  step  of  a  scaling-ladder  to  lead  up  to  the 
Redan;  and  by  tho  Russians  in  endeavouring 
to  strengthen  the  various  works  within  those 
captured  by  the  besiegers.  The  English,  starting 
from  the  Quarries,  cut  zigzags  to  a  new  trench 
sixty  yards  in  advance,  established  a  batter}' 
for  guns  and  mortars,  and  obtained  the  power 
of  sending  shells  right  into  the  Redan.  As  to 
the  Russians,  they  lost  between  3(XiO  and  4000 
men  during  the  contests  in  the  first  half  of 
the  month ;  but  there  was  a  constant  stream 
of  reinforcements  flowing  into  the  Crimea  rid 
Perekop,  and  thence  to  Sebastopol  across  the 
harbour  from  the  northern  shore.  All  parties, 
besieged  as  well  as  besiegers,  foresaw  that  a 
renewal  of  active  operations  would  soon  occur; 
and  the  18th  of  June  was  the  day  selected  by 
the  Allied  commanders  for  a  great  assault. 

The  plan  was  well  conceived,  wliatever  success 
or  failure  may  have  attended  it.  Pelissier  had 
made  the  Mamelon  and  the  White  "Works  the 


ba«e  for  a  new  attack,  by  aiming  them  with 
powcrfhl  artillery,  while  Raglan  had  made  the 
most  of  his  conquest  at  the  Quarries ;  and  it  wm 
considered    that,  if  a    new  bombardment  were 
opened  along  tho  whole  line,  the  enemy  might  be 
so  distracted  as  to  render  an  assault  practicabkL 
On  the  17th  of  Juno,  therefore,  the  batteries  reooafc 
menced  their  fearM  roar,  crashing  and  scatteriBf  ' 
tho  earthworks  and  buildings  of  tho  town  with 
their  ponderous  cannon-balls  and  shells,  nearlj 
12,000  in  number.    "When  this  had  continued  all 
day,   it  was    decided  that  the  firing  sihould  he 
renewed  for  two  or  three  hours  early  on  the  18th, 
and  the  assault  then  made.    This  assault  was  to 
consist  of  no  less  than  seven  distinct  maneeuTrei 
or  movements  three  by  the  French  and  four  by 
the  British.    The  French,  it  was  agreed,  should 
assemble  three  masses  of  troops  in  convenient 
l>o8itions;  and  at  a  given  signal,  theso  were  to 
rush  forwai-d  from  their  places  of  concealment, 
provided    with    scaling-ladders    and     all    other 
appliances    for    an    assault,   and    endearonr    to 
cai>turo  the  MalakoiF  and  all  tho  defenco^woria 
extending  thence  northward  towards  the  harbour 
— ^tlie  three  masses  att^icking  three  distinct  points 
simultaneously.    It  was  fbrther  agreed  that  the 
English  should  havo  four  assaulting  columns,  to 
attack  the  Redan  and  all  the  Works  extending 
thence  westward  to   the    Inner   Harbour.    The 
Malakoff  being  the  key  to  the  whole  of  these 
works   bounding   the   KarabelnaTa    suburb^   the' 
Englisli  were  to  bo  guided  in  their  moremettti 
by  tho  success  of  the  French. 

The  extremo  right  assault  by  the  French  wu 
unfortunate  at  the  outset,  and  was  the  principal 
cause  of  the  whole  day's  disasters.  It  failed  by 
being  commenced  too  soon,  and  by  the  depres- 
sion among  tho  troops  caused  by  the  death  of 
their  leader.  General  Ma\Tan*s  assigned  duty 
was  to  attack  tho  works  between  the  Malakoff  and 
Oareening  Bay — works  not  remarkable  in  them- 
selves for  strength,  but  important  as  flanking  the 
Malakoft'  on  the  north-east.  The  unfortunate 
general,  at  a  given  signal,  was  to  set  out  in  that 
direction ;  one  of  his  brigades,  under  Colonel 
Saurin,  placed  in  front,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
Mamelon,  was  to  advance  firom  tho  Careening 
Ravine  as  far  as  the  aqueduct,  and  cany  the 
extreme  northern  intrenchments  of  the  Russian 
line ;  while  the  other,  under  General  de  Failly,  in 
the  rear  and  to  the  right  of  the  Mamelon,  was  to 
endeavour  to  carry  the  Little  Redan.  Placing  him- 
self on  an  elevated  spot,  Pelissier  could  regulate  the 
movements  of  all  the  French  attacking  columns; 
and  he  says  in  his  dispatch:  ' NotwitfaHanding 
the  obstacles  accumulated  by  the  enemy,  and 
although  the  Russians,  evidently  informed  of  our 
plans,  were  on  their  guard,  and  ready  to  repel  any 
attack,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  tho  attadc 
could  have  been  made  general  and  instantaneous 
on  the  whole  extent  of  the  line — if  there  had  bees 
a  simultaneous  action  and  ensmMe  in  the  eflbrli 
of  our  brave  troops — ^the  object  would  have  besB 
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fiohleTed,  UnlmppUj,  it  waa  not  bq,  nnd  ati 
mconceivftMc  htnlltj  caused  lis  to  ftiil'  Th^ 
fintt  *  fiitalitj*  was  *in  error  mnfJe  by  Mnyrnn ; 
be  mtstouk  the  Wise  of  ^t  ghell  sent  up  from  Hie 
Mjimelon  for  the  signal  to  bo  given  by  Pc!issit*r, 
itnd  orderctniis  brigades  to  advai^ccj  nt  a  moment 
when  tbo  olbi^r  atfjicka  were  not  yet  prepurtxi, 
Saurin  and  l>e  Faiily  ruAiH  forwaitl  ttt  the 
boftjd  of  th«ir  rcfipoiitive  columns ;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  men  tjecomo  \isible,  in  tho  early  dawn 
of  ti  bright  JuiKS  monimg^  than  n  most  dcstnictive 
titt  of  shot,  Bbell,  and  gmpo  pouretl  out  upon 
tlicm,  not  only  from  the  intrenchmentg  intended 
lo  have  been  attacked,  but  also  fVom  the  north* 
eastern  face  of  the  Malakoff;  not  at  that  timo 
atta^^kcd  by  any  other  force,  and  from  the 
ftcamers  in  tho  hrtTlx>ur,  which  at  that  point 
were  ctmbkd  to  firu  up  Careening  Bay  upon  the 
PtvucU  position.  Ono  of  the  missiles  stmclc 
down  Mttyi'iin ;  and  tlie  troopi,  bewildered  by 
the  tremendou*  ilro  und  the  Iom  of  their  Icador^ 
ahrank  from  the  advunco,  De  Faiily,  then,  on 
Pcli^^if-r  (hmwing  np  the  5ipial  that  ought  to 
b.'  ■  -  movements,  adrancal  with 

h  it  the  attack  I  and  General 

Ii  VI I  z  1 !  > ,  A  ben  jM  a)  ran ' s  m intake  becamo  kn own, 
wit^  hvui  vvith  four  batiaiioofi  of  voltigeure  in  aid 
— hni  &)i  in  ?aln  i  the  crushing  flre  of  the 
enemy  complotcly  ovorwheltned  the  besiegert 
lieftjre  thf^j  could  eommmt^e  tho  operations  ncee«- 
sary  fur  aii  assault.  The  men  fell  in  heaps  In  fhint 
of  the  Hussian  wA>rki,  struck  down  by  gTaj>4>*ebot 
and  mnikttry.  It  was  not  a  fkir  band-tohand 
istniggle  with  the  bayonet^  for  th«  French  could 
tifji  reach  the  parapets  wht*r©  a  personal  encounter 
wrtli  the  enemy  wouM  linvo  occurred* 

Mayran'tt  tHilure  nas  fatal  to  the  Bncc<«w  of 
(fcnenil  Brunet's  attuck;  for  the  encmy^  so  end- 
denly  and  unexpectedly  freed  frtim  the  one 
geneiitl,  were  able  to  turn  numerous  additional 
batteries  on  the  other.  Bnmet,  with  one  division 
of  tlie  2d  corps,  prepared  nil  in  readiness  to 
attack  the  north  flack  of  the  Malakoflj  Bnpposing 
that  the  other  Enssian  lotrencbraents  on  his  right 
were  being  efj'ectually  handled  by  bis  brother- 
g'cnerab  Bitterly  he  learned  hiB  mijrtake;  ho 
found  hb  eolnmns  be^ot  with  shell  and  grape  on 
a  Mde  hw  did  not  expect,  and  with  a  severity  hii 
bpav«  tf00f>8  were  utterly  unable  to  contend 
ftipiin^  Tho  general  liimself  fell  mortally 
w.  y  a  ball  in  the  che^t,  and  the  com- 

nir  ived  U|K)n  General  T,afont  do  Vilhers^ 

Again  and  again  the  French  retunjed  to  the 
muaultj  but  each  time  the  murderous  volleys  from 
Itid  ^fl1t|r  checked  them,  paralysed  their  move- 
menu,  !irkme<l  their  ranka,  carried  off  their 
olRccm,  and  <U«pirited  those  who  etill  remahjetl. 
There  b  a  particular  moraent,  in  the  career  of 
these  terrible  «tormfng*partic^,  when  the  person al 
quahtici  of  good  soldiers  appear  in  great  vigour, 
and  work  up  tha  men  to  a  high  jH^^'h  of  excite- 
ment-^it  is  when  they  reach  the  parap(?t  of  tlie 
MMdl#d  work,  and  come  irithtn  arm's  length  of 


their  opponents;  but  in  Bnmefs  assault,  as  in 
that  of  Mayran^  the  men  were  staggered  and 
checke<l  by  the  ftirious  fire  before  this  nioment 
ctjuld  arrivo, 

AVbetlier  tho  fteveral  divisions  wero  really 
unprepan^d  for  tho  work  intended  for  them,  or 
whether  Mayran^s  first  blunder  threw  all  the  other 
genends  into  confusion,  certain  it  is  that  ultimate 
failure  marked  tho  whole  line  of  French  opera* 
tioniL  General  D'Autcmarro,  with  one  division, 
had  been  commissioned  to  operate  on  the  loli 
flank  of  ilie  Midakoff,  while  Bnmet  was  engaged 
with  the  right :  ho  placed  one  brigade,  under 
General  Niol,  in  advance^  and  to  the  lell  of  the 
Manielon,  while  another,  under  General  Breton, 
was  in  the  rear  and  to  tho  left  of  the  same  work 
—the  second  brigade  Wing  intended  to  su|iport  the 
flrst,  When  the  given  signal  was  thrown  up,  ho 
a^lvancefl  hia  chas.'^cura  and  line  regiment.?^  and 
sent  Ihem  along  the  sloj^e  of  iho  Karabelnam 
Ravine  towarils  the  Malakol!',  or  rather  towards** 
an  intrenchment  which  connected  that  fort  with 
the  Redan,  Tho  troops,  supplied  with  scaling- 
ladders^  were  rcj^dy  to  surmount  the  outworks 
bijmiding  tho  ^talakolT  on  that  side.  But  here  the 
same  combination  of  disadvantage  arreted  them 
aa  their  colleagues :  the  Bix»ati%  finding  that 
the  attack!  had  a  piecem*Nvl  character,  brought 
seTOral  batteries  to  t>osr  on  eaeh  division  or 
brigade  in  ttirn ;  and  B'Autemarre,  to  his  astonl-^h- 
ment  and  regret,  observed  that  the  Redan,  instead 
of  being  wholly  engaged  in  repelling  the  British, 
waA  in  a  condition  to  pour  out  one  face  of  its 
mnrderous  fire  against  himself ;  not  only  so^  but 
a  powerful  reserve  issued  fi'om  the  Karabelnaia 
8\jbnrb,  and  fell  upon  the  French,  who,  although 
reinforce*!  by  the  supporting  brigade  under 
General  Niol,  were  forced  ultimately  to  retreat, 
although  for  a  time  they  had  held  possession  of 
Bomo  of  the  outworks  of  the  Malakoff. 

The  English  as^aulbf  on  tho  Redan  "vvere, 
according  to  the  plan  laifl  down  by  the  com- 
manders, to  be  threefold,  eaeh  conducted  by 
portions  of  ono  particular  division  of  tho  army ; 
the  remaining  [>ortions  of  those  divii^ion.",  a«  well 
as  the  Guard!?  and  the  Highlanders,  being  held 
in  reserve.  Bir  George  Brown  was  intrusted 
with  tho  management  of  lb©  three  attacks ;  each 
of  which  was  oonducte^l  by  about  lfiO(^  men, 
comprising  a  storm ing-parlyj  a  working-party,  a 
party  of  artiUeiymcii  to  ^nke  or  turn  anj-  gnn« 
that  might  bo  captured,  riflemen,  men  to  carry 
laddcTi  and  sand-bags,  and  a  supjHjrttng- party. 
The  light  division  was  st^it  to  the  right  flank  of 
the  Re«ian_,  tho  4th  to  the  left  ilink,  and  the 
2d  to  the  apex  or  salient  angle ;  while  the  3d 
division  was  intrxisteil  witli  a  duty  entirely  to 
the  west  of  tho  lied  an.  The  three  attacks  on 
this  fljrt  wrro  not  to  be  mmultaneous,  operations 
on  tho  two  flanks  being  <leemed  ncec^wary  l^efore 
a  success f\d  assault  could  bo  made  on  the  centre 
or  apex ;  indce^l,  it  was  hoped  that  tho  right  and 
lelt  column!!  might  enter  and  unite  in  tho  rear  of 


tliO  Redan,  dnve  the  garrison  towards  tJie  Inner 
Hnrbcnir,  mid  ihm  enable  tlie  cc^ntmJ  column  to 
Beiato  iim  salicTit  angkv  The  Redan  hnving 
somewbAt  the  fonn  of  ono  tooth  of  a  saw,  tiits 
rielation  between  the  two  aides  and  th^  apex  rnaj 
he  easily  undoriitood.  Colotiel  Vca  led  Ihc 
storming- party  of  the  hght  division^  consisting  of  j 
portions  of  the  7th,  23d,  33d^  ;iiTt!  34th  regirn^nta  ; 
Colonel  T»\'indliam  that  of  the  ith  dirihion  ; 
Tvhile  Lieutenant-cokinel  Einan  would  have  led 
the  itonning-partj  of  the  2d  division,  had  the 
iissauU  on  the  apex  been  made. 


When  Lord  Huglau    gave   the    sigiinf    ^ 
aBsanlt,  it  was  rather  with  n  view  to 
gallant  ally  in  a  moment  of  trtmhle,  tluui  jn^n  \ 
scriuns  expectation  of  taking  Uw  Ho<laa  ;  it 
evidfutly   been  arraDged  that  i' 
Malak»jll  ought  tr*  precede  the  n 
which  was  commandnl  by  the  1j  ; 
and  it  Is  i^ualJy  t!vid*?ut  that  the   f 
was  driven  by  circumjlance^  to  a  i 
the  plan  proposed  ;  for  lie  snid  in  b 
relation  to  th«  repulse  of  the  French,  '  wu 
tliisj  I  waa  ijidueed  at  once  to  order  our 
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to  move  out  of  the  trenchea  upon  the  Eedan/ 
The  signal  giveOf  the  gallant  fellows  forming 
the  right  and  left  stonmtig- parties  leaped  or 
scrambled  out  of  the  trenche&p  and  rufihed  forward 
to  the  vaat  earthwork  whieh  had  so  many  months 
ctni fronted  the  besiegers.  No  sooner,  however, 
did  the  troops  shew  themselvea  on  level  ground, 
than  the  gunners  in  the  Redan  commeneftl  a 
fearful  cannonade  against  them  ;  the  ^r^t  ranks 
were  fiwept  off  tn  such  numbers  that  those  behind 
them  found  it  almost  imjjossitrle  to  advance.  *  I 
never/  said  Lord  Raglan,  '  witna^jBod  such  a  con- 
tinued and  heavy  fire  of  grape  combined  with 
musketr)''  from  the  cnemy*s  worka/  ftn  the  nght 
attack,  CoJonel  Vea,  feeling  that  any  thing  was 
better  than  standing  ^till  in  the  midEit  of  such  a 
hail  of  balls  and  l>vdlets,  led  Ins  fetorming-party 
gallantly  forwani  ;  Init  a  grape^hot  levelled  liini 
with  the  dust ;  and  the  other  officers  of  the  light 
division^wlnch  hail  fought  so  nobly  and  suft'tTC<l 
m  severely  at  Alma— fell  witli  feaH'ul  rapidity, 
Offieei^  and  men,  indeed,  were  swept  away  to 


such  an  extent  that  the  attack  was  not  peni^tt 
in,  and  the  division  returned,     No  more  sue 
was  thL^  4th  division,  intrusted  witli  the  i 
the  left  flank  of  the  Redau ;  Sir  John  Can 
fell  in  leading  on  the  troops  \  the  cantionadij 
the  Rusdans  was  as  tremendous,  ati<1  tl 
the  besiegers  as  Bcrioua,  as  on  the  right  il 
in    the    one    case    a*!    in    the    other,    th^-   niii 
murderous  con  diet  wiis  hegnn  anr)  endeti  in  ^ninti 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,    Tlie  dt'^irc^l   rcj^nlfi 
having  been  attained  on  the  ri^dit  and  kfi  i 
the    central    a.^!!ault    was    no!    made  :     perl 
wij^ely,  or  the  2d  diviiJon  might  hAve  {i«fl*»i^! 
»evert^lj  and  as  fmitle-^ly  ns  ihe  light  a$t^ 
8nch,  rhetu  wem  the  three  intende*!  ^ 
the  Redan   hx  tlie  Britbh.  two  u' 
failure,  and  the  other  kfl  miiUtein 
distinct    ftx»m    tlie    thi^ee    nn«ucL> 
as'^aults  on  the  ivorks  Airthci'  to  i 
There  yet  reniains  another  to  bi 
assault    made    by    Major -gen  eial    i\ 
extreme  left  of  tlio  whole  mrieB,     Thu 
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WHS  very  remarkablo  in  iU  clmracterj  distiii- 
guisUcd  1)j  ttiddents  pectiliar  to  itself,  and  leavitig 
A  deeper  impression  i*n  the  mifjd^  of  the  meri 
eiJgiigeU  iu  it,  Eyre*a  troops  were  actuatlj 
masters  of  a  portiuii  of  Sebastopol,  wliich  they 
held  dining  many  hours,  while  the  other  bri- 
giulcs  were  endeavouring  in  vain  to  make  an 
efieetiv^j  impression  on  the  formidable  bastions. 
Southward  of  the  Inner  Uarh^urj  in  tlic  low 
grciiuiil  where  the  Woronzow  ravine  joined  the 
great  ravine,  was  a  small  llussmn  cfmctery^  so 
ftilly  conmirmiled  hy  the  batteries  of  both  the 
llOtttile  forces  aa  to  be  tenable  by  udthor  ;  it  was 
t'Owardii  this  ^[lot  that  Evm  dii'ected  Ids  atttfution* 
not  for  the  value  of  the  po^jidon  i Itself,  as  for 
ulterior  purposscs ;  since  it  had  been  planned  that, 
if  the  twr*  flank-asaaultj*  ou  the  Redan  hful  aue^ 
'I,  Eyre  might  possibly  join  his  eolumn  to  the 
two  in  the  rear  of  the  Redan,  and  eaptnre 
ItK  iiarruek  Battery.  The  tirst  brigade  of  Sir 
Riehard  England's  division,  under  Major-general 
Barnard,  being  ijitmste<}  with  the  oecupation  of 
lhi>  right  slo[ie  of  the  Worouzow  Ravine,  Eyre's 
tjirfgade  was  free  to  mantemvre  furtlier  to  the 
Itvft,  to  iittiick  some  riile-pits  in  that  quarter, 
and  to  make  a  demonstratitm  at  the  head  of 
the  IniUT  Hai'lHiur.  He  moved  down  from  the 
3d  division  camp  shortly  after  one  o'cloek  in  the 
mc-niing  of  the  lhtl»,  witli  about  *20(.)0  men  of 
111,  Iftlh,  2sih,  38th,  and  44tU  regiments*  Ho 
^  Uly  luiistt^red  the  HBe-pits^  and  then  prepared 
f>r  a  sort  of  battle  in  tiie  dark  with  a  Russian 
feliee  outftidc  fe^ebastopob  «>a  this  bit  of  low 
ground  eommaudcd  by  tremendous  EjigUsh, 
Fmnch,  and  Russian  batteries  on  almost  every  side. 
The  «'nemy^  in  unascertained  stren^h,  occupied 
a  position  with  a  knoll  on  their  right  and  the 
small  cemeterj'  ou  the  left ;  and  Eyre  divided 
his  troops  into  four  bodies — an  advance- party,  a 
right  (lanklDg-paHv,  a  left  fian king-party,  and  a 
reserv'e — the  ground  between  the  two  forces  being 
Iwirricaded  with  nule  stono-waHs,  which  the 
Britiali,  though  under  fire,  were  obliges  1  to  pull 
down  ln^foro  th oy  could  atlvance.  I  mm etl lately 
belvind  the  kuoll  and  cemeterv  were  a  few  houses 
belonging  to  a  suburb  of  the  town^  evidently 
defended  by  Russian  troops^  whose  nunibers  could 
iiwt  in  I  lie  dark  be  even  gue^ed  at.  Eyre  having 
completed  his  plans,  sent  forth  an  advance -party 
of  e!s  [unienced  marksmen;  and  the  18th  Royal 
:tA  the  storming- parly,  then  I'Ushed  forwani 
buUfics  of  the  suburb,  extx>sed  on  the  right 
to  A  tire  of  grape-phot  from  one  side  of  the  Eedan 
and  fn^ni  thu  Barrack  Ikittery*  They  captureti 
immediately  under  the  Garden 
__b.      ^  ,  !  ^»eiilou3  proximity  to  the  Flagstaff 

littery;  other  parties  fallowed  up  the  ^tdvantage, 
^jting  more  boui^s,  an^l  ictting  Uicir  riflemen  to 
ck  oil'  ibe  gtmnersof  suchoftbe  Russian  batteries 
cflused  nvjst  annoyanee.    The  British  became^ 
effect,    majsters   of    the    whole   position,    and 
raited  with  anxiety  any  Indications  of  suceess 
the  attack  on  the  Rtnlan— well  knowing,  on 


the  one  hand,  that  their  position  in  this  miburb 
wouJ*l  be  very  valuable  if  the  Eedan  were  taken, 
but  thatp  on  thy  othc.*r,  a  failure  in  that  att-ack 
would  net^ssitale  a  retirement  i>f  Eyrc*s  brigade, 
The  brigade  gallantly  lie  Id  every  part  of  the 
position  gained  [  darkne*:s  gave  way  to  dayUghti 
noon  and  evening  came,  without  witnessbig  any 
departure  of  the  British  from  the  suburb  they  oecu* 
l»ied,  notwithstanding  that  the  enemy  were  firing 
shells  an<l  hcav^  shot  upon  tliom  during  the  entire 
day.  The  situation  was^  however,  a  teriible  one ; 
for  the  Redan,  Barruck  Battery,  Garden  Battery^ 
and  Flagstaff  Battery,  all  commanded  either  the 
cemetery  or  this  s^uburb  with  some  of  ttieir  guns. 
Eyre  had  more  than  one-foni'th  of  hi^  whole  force 
strack  down,  either  killer  Lor  wounded;  he  him- 
self received  a  wound  in  the  head,  which  forced 
him  to  give  over  the  command  to  Lieutenant- 
colunel  Adams ;  and  thirty  of  hi*  offieei's  wero 
either  killed  or  wounde*!.  Finding  that  hits 
brethren  in  aiTns  had  failed  at  the  Red  an,  and 
that  his  continued  holding  of  the  suburb  was 
thereby  rendered  iinpraeticablej  E)Te  withdrew 
hii§  brigade  as  evening  advanced. 

Tlie  success  at  the  suburb  was  so  unexiioctodi 
and  the  acec&s  to  die  Inner  Harbour  so  n^enrly 
effected,  that  important  results  might  have 
attended  the  reinforcement  of  Eyi^j's  brigade  by 
the  Guarib  anrl  Higblanilersj  wlio  were  not 
engaged  on  this  day.  Ttiere  tnight,  indeed, 
have  possibly  been  obtainetl  a  passage  between 
the  harbour  and  the  reav  of  the  liedaUj  and  st 
position  held  very  important  in  its  conae<|uencea. 
Tliese  were  hypothetical  considerations  suggcate<l 
after  tlio  labours  of  the  day  were  over ;  their 
correctness  could  only  bo  tested  by  a  knowlmlgo 
of  the  whole  plan  agi-eed  upon  by  liaglan  and 
Pelissier.  The  facts,  nevertheless,  are  ccrtainj 
that  four  companies  of  the  18th  regiment  took, 
and  occupicil  for  seventeen  hours,  several  fur- 
nished houses  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  f>elifLsto[ud  ; 
that  the  heavy  guim  of  the  Eui^sian^  could  not 
get  at  titem  in  this  position,  although  the  men 
themselves  could  neither  advance  nor  retrciU  m 
long  as  ilaylight  continued ;  and  that  the  enemy 
wore  driven  from  a  smidl  battery  and  a  few 
rifle-pits.  Although  the  regiments  in  the  cemetery 
were  exposed  to  much  fire  from  the  battei'ics, 
the  Barrack  Battery  could  riot  deiire.^  its  guns 
sufficiently  to  touch  the  )muaes  in  the  suburb,  nor 
did  the  other  batteries  eftectujdly  command  ibctit ; 
hence  tlie  storming- party  had  little  else  to  do 
than  to  keep  cloae  within  the  boui^es  they  hiwl 
seized,  firing  musketry  at  any  Russians  within 
sight,  Bome  of  the  men,  struck  by  the  novelty 
of  tbeir  poftition^  roamed  about  the  houses,  aud 
found  a  piano  here,  sofas  there,  pictures  and 
books,  and  witie  in  the  ecllara.  When  darkness 
enabled  tliem,  aix^ut  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
to  withdraw,  they  brought  away  numerous  knick- 
knacks  with  tliemj  as  material  proofs  of  their 
occupation  of  8ebastopol.  8o  completely  had  thi^ 
Httic  knot  of  men  been  isolated  all  day,  that  it 
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was  difficult  to  convey  any  messago  either  to  or 
from  them.  Captain  Esmonde,  commanding  the 
Btorming-party,  wrote  to  General  Byre  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  asking  for  reinforcements  and 
ammunition ;  a  sergeant  crept  cautiously  with 
this  letter ;  and  then,  as  there  was  no  possibility 
of  sending  reinforcements  by  daylight  without 
immense  loss.  Colonel  Edwardes  crept  back  with 
the  sergeant,  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  affairs ; 
he  ordered  the  storming-party  to  defend  them- 
selves in  the  houses  as  well  as  they  could  until 
nightfall,  and  then  withdraw. 

A  circumstance  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all 
those  who  studied  the  tactics  of  the  day  with  the 
light  gained  by  subsequent  experience,  was  the 
absence  of  any  operations  on  the  south-west  side 
of  Sebastopol.  The  French  were  encamped  there 
in  great  force,  but  made  no  assault,  and  refrained 
even  from  bombarding  at  the  critical  timo  when 
the  assaulting  columns  were  engaged  elsewhere. 
The  Allies  were  little  less  than  200,000  in  number, 
including  English,  French,  Turks,  and  Sardinians ; 
and  yet  the  formidable  Redan  was  assaulted  by 
only  5000  to  6000  English  ;  while  the  smaller  forts 
on  the  south-west^  with  a  large  French  besieging 
army  before  them,  wertf  exempted  from  assault 
of  any  kind.  If  the  whole  of  the  forts  had  been 
simultaneously  assaulted  after  being  fiercely  bom- 
barded for  several  hours,  the  garrison  would  in  all 
probability  have  been  bewildered  by  the  number 
of  points  requiring  their  attention,  and  would 
have  been  unable  to  bear  in  force  upon  all  the 
assaulting  columns  at  once.  Whatever  were  the 
reasons,  the  Flagstaff^,  Central,  and  Quarantine 
Batteries  were  left  unmolested  by  the  French 
throughout  the  day. 

Tlie  naval  brigade,  under  Captain  Sir  Stcplicn 
Lushington,  bore  a  hard  part  in  the  services  of 
this  discouraging  day.  After  the  bombardment 
on  the  17th,  this  officer  offered  to  Lord  Raglan 
the  services  of  his  sailors  to  carry  the  scaling- 
ladders  and  other  materials  for  the  assault.  His 
offer  being  accepted.  Sir  Stephen  told  off*  four 
parties  of  sixty  men  each,  to  accompany  the 
four  assaulting  columns;  and  Captain  Peel,  of 
the  Leander,  volunteered  to  head  the  men  on  this 
perilous  duty.  As  an  obvious  accompaniment  to 
the  failure  of  the  soldiers,  tlic  sailors  foiled  also— 
not  in  planting  the  siege-ladders  in  the  trenches, 
but  in  mastering  any  of  the  enemy's  works. 
Captain  Peel's  small  band,  necessarily  among  the 
foremost  men  in  the  assaiilting  columns,  met  the 
full  force  of  the  enemy's  fire ;  only  two  parties 
out  of  the  four  actually  advanced  to  the  trenches, 
under  Captain  Peel  and  Lieutenant  Cave,  both  of 
whom  were  wounded,  as  well  as  a  very  large 
ratio  of  the  non-commissioned  officers  and  men. 
When  the  assaulting  columns  returned,  the  sailors 
of  course  returned  with  them.  A  little  was 
effected,  about  the  same  period,  by  the  fleet  off* 
the  harbour ;  for  Raglan  and  Pelissier  had 
informed  Admirals  Lyons  and  Bruat  that  the 
bombardment  and  the  assaults  would  probably 


be  assisted  by  some  demonstratiofD  fh>m  the  Mi) 
distracting  the  attention  of  the  enemy  in  thai 
quarter.  Accordingly,  on  the  night  of  the  16th, 
the  steam-frigates  and  sloops  Tribune^  Higl^^^ 
Terrible,  Miranda^  Niger,  Arrow,  Vipery  jSmIi; 
with  several  French  steamers,  poured  in  a  ahower 
of  shells  and  rockets  upon  the  town  ;  and  on  tht 
night  of  the  17th,  the  fire  was  repeated — ^no^  m 
far  as  appears,  with  any  considerable  damage  to 
the  Russians. 

Prince   GortchakofF   recorded   with   justifiaUe 
elation  the  events  of  a  day  so  disastnnu  and 
humiliating  to  the  besiegers.     Lot  the  caofoi  of 
failure  have  been  what  they  may,  the  defenden 
unquestionably  maintained   a    soldierly   beariqg 
throughout,  manning  all  the  batteries  that  oonld 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  assaulting  columii^ 
and  keeping  masses  of  infantry  to  dispute  the 
entrance  of  the  besiegers.     His  diary  and  dit> 
patches,  made  public  through  the  medium  of  the 
official  Russian  newspapers,  state  that  the  third 
bombardment,  commenced  on  the  7th  of  Junc^ 
continued  with   much  violence  until   the  12th; 
that   he   then    began    to   repair    the    shattered 
defence-works,  which  were  soon   brought  again 
into  an  effective  state,  in  spite  of  the  fire,  weak 
and   intermittent,    kept    up    by    the    besiegas 
between  the  12th  and  ICth.    The  renewed  bom- 
bardment on  the  17th  he  characterises  as  being 
of  unwonted  severity,  and  maintained  against  the 
whole  line  of  fortifications ;  followed,  during  the 
evening  and  night,  by  a  shower  of  shells  and 
rockets  sent  into  every  part  of  the  town,  into  the 
harbour,  and  even  across  to  the  northern  forta 
Despite  this   hot  fire,  the  besieged,  he   asscrtu, 
repaired  their  ramparts  and  remounted  their  guns, 
in  readiness  for  the  events  of  the  morrow,  what- 
ever they  might  be.     At  daybreak,  the  besiegen 
advanced  in  a  line  four  vcrsts  in  extent,  apparently 
under  the  impression  that  the  bombaMment  of 
the  previous  day  and  night  had  effected  numerous 
breaches  in  the  defence-works ;  but  €k)rtchakoff 
implies  that  the  Russians  had  sufficient  insight 
into  the  plans  of  the  Allies  to  know  that  a  strong 
attack  on  the  Karabelnaia  suburb  was  impending; 
and  he  tlierefore  not  only  repaired  the  earthworb, 
but  also  brought  up  compact  masses  of  infantry  in 
support.     He  estimates,  with  customary  exagge- 
ration, the  attacking  columns  of  French  at  30,000 
men,  and  those  of  the  English  at  16,000  to  20,000. 
Describing  briefly  all  the  distinct  attacks  made 
by  the  besiegers,  the  Russian  general  comments 
on  the  immense  service  rendered  by  the  steamers 
Vladimir,  Qromonotets,  Khersanesus,  Krm.  Bess- 
arabia, and  Odessa,  in  firing  their  br<4P^des  np 
the  Careening  Bay  at  the  columns  of  Mayran^ 
division :  in  this,  indeed,  he  was  fiilly  corroborated 
by  Pelissier  himself.     One  struggle,  at  a  point 
between  the  Little  Redan  and  the  Malakofi;  Gort- 
chakoff*  describes  thus :  '  At  a  given  signal,  tlM 
French  left  the  trenches  of  the  Mamelon ;  Tnlm- 
teers  taking  the  lead,  provided  with  scallng-Unddeflk 
Despite  the  violent  fire  of  grape  and  maaUblft 


the)*  fldnitieed  Imldij  i  the  head  of  their  column 
entered  the  ditch,  and  th«  voluDteer!  jumped  into 
it  to  plactJ  iheir  ladders  ;  but  the  brave  defentiers, 
irinnio  tipoa  the  crest  of  the  pai^pet,  fired  down 
f  Iv  upon  thenij  running  them  through 

.,.,..  ....  .1  hsiyonets  knocking  them  over  with  the 

hut-<^ndii  of  their  nmskets,  and  pelting  them  wifh 
loiic^  in  the  ditch.    The  onemy,  repulsed,  threw 
ruT  their  ladders,  and  retteated/    It  Is  worthy 
&f  notcjj  that  Gortchakoff  records  one  initance  of 
;*ucc*»K*  on  the  part  of  the  Freuch  niore  clearly 
&Q  PeliBsier,    He  ^tes  that  thej  captured  a 
all  Tiatterj  near  the  Malakoff;  pursued  a  ImxJj 
Rojfiiaiis  iome  distance^  and  occupied  a  group 
hoUBM  near  the  foot   of  the  Mal»koir  ^HiU ; 
reftorre  of  Russians   under   Pauloff  ndranced 
to  drive  them  from  this  position;  and  then   *a 
~  mguinary  mii^e  took  place  among  the  houses  and 
Lius.    Tlie  French  in  nmbtiscade  there  made  a 
ained  resistance  ;  it  was  necepsarj  to  talce 
^hoiwe  by  storm.     Our  men  R-ramblcd  upon 
tTjCTn,  unroofed    them,   and  threw  stones  uptm 
the  men  inside,  or  el«e  hurst  in  tlie  doors,  and 
kilk^d  or  matle  the  tnemj  prisoners,'    The  Freneh 
were  driven  back  to  their  trenches,     Gortcbakoflf 
ackiir^wledgcd  a  loss  of  nearly  6tX>0  men  in  kijled, 
jwouudfd,  and  contused,  during  the  hombardment 
Fihe  17th  and  the  various  OMaults  of  the  18th ;  hut 
be  raised  the  loss  of  the  hesic^rs  to  the  extrava- 
gant hcjight  of  10,^¥iO  French  and  3500  Enghsh. 
The  causes  of  the  diftastroun  failure  on  fhe  13th 
June  were  probably  nunjcrouft,  each  contri* 
ttting  a  shara  in  the  production   of  the  joint 
suit,    Many  persona  present  at  the  siege,  weigh- 
Eiir  tlio  varicjus  drctimstanccs  aHerwArda  brought 
light,  urged  that  the  supporting  reserve  were 
"too  far  in  arrcar  of  tho  attack ing-partie^ ;  (hat 
the  English  lost  themselves   in  the  labmnth  of 
s  f'rk«^  in  front  o(  tho  Redan ;  that  the  arrange- 
iuiiit^  for  the   departure  of  the   men  from   the 
lie*    I  fating    imperfect,    the   advance   of  the 
ng-parties  was  little  tjcttcr  than  a  scramble  ; 
bcse  partic!s  were  too  weak  for  the  enormous 
ainj  stiTugth  of  th»  place  to  be  attacked ; 
0^1  that  the  artillery'  was  not  called  upon  to  aid 
the  critical  moment,  by  firing  at  the  batleries 
^hcnco  the  murderous  stoira  of  grape-^hot  pro- 
icdt?d.     ThesCj  so  far  a^  they  were  really  defects, 
to   the  British    fide;    but  it    has    been 
maintained  that  the  most  fhiitfid  cause 
wai  the  change  of  plan  insisted  on 
:. ..  ujr.     The  agreement  liati  been,  that  two 
&nrs'  cannonade  should  be  ntaintainml  early  on 
he  li!JtW*  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  any  work« 
tho  en^Qlr  might  hare  thrown  up  in  the  nighty 
mml    of  opening   passages    through    the    ahattis 
(sharfK'ued  stakes  and  branches)  that  covered  the 
Bed  an  ;'  but  on  the  preceding  evening  PelisBier 
AiinounccH^l  hii  determination  to  make  the  assault 
ci'  "     :ik    on    the    following   morning,      He 

;  have  been  infhif'fice^l  by  an  apprchen* 

.1  3,d  to  make  a  sortie 

ii  ■  nmelon,  and  to  have 


ppUed 


considered  that  the  best  way  to  preTent  this  was 
to  anticipate  it  by  an  attack  from  the  Mamelon 
upon  tho  Mftlakotf,  Itaglan  yielded,  evidently 
against  hiB  own  judgment ;  the  assault  on  the 
Mamelon,  ten  days  earlier,  had  been  successful 
tiecauRD  following  immediately  upon  a  fierce  bom* 
bardment ;  and  he  may  reasonably  have  supposed 
that  an  aTialogous  I'esult  would  attend  a  similar 
attack  on  the  more  fbrmidable  fort.  Whatever 
may  have  be<'n  the  impression  in  the  French 
eanip^  the  Enghsh  certain ly  attributed  the  failure 
in  great  paH  to  the  absence  of  a  cannonading  on 
the  morning  of  the  IPth  ;  Pelissier  dweEi  more  oii 
the  *  want  of  simultaneity '  in  the  attacks  as  the 
cause  of  failure,  especially  the  mistake  of  May  ran 
in  this  partictdar.  I>i*awing  a  line  of  distinction 
between  tho  Allies,  Lieutenant-eoionel  Hamley 
til  inks  that,  *  On  our  part  the  disaster  was  rather 
a  blunder  than  a  ropulsf* ;  for  an  attack  so  feeble 
agj»inst  such  a  work  as  the  Redan  could  not  be 
calle^l  an  assault.  Probably  ite  garrison  of  thou* 
sands  never  bchelil  from  their  ramparts  more 
tJian  3f)0  enemies  inarcJiing  upon  them,  and  they 
must  have  been  putiizled  to  account  for  such  a  futile 
attempt,  taking  it,  perhaps,  for  an  ill-concealed 
feint/  The  troops  sent  forth  by  Eaglan  were 
unquestionably  vcty  few,  relatively  to  the  services 
required* 

This  waA  the  only  occAsion  on  which  tho  Allien 
asked  for  an  armistice  to  enable  them  to  bury 
their  dead  and  carry  off  the  wounded — all  former 
applications  to  this  effect  had  been  made  by  the 
Russians ;  but  the  besiegers  being  here  the  defeated 
party,  and  their  k>S5ea  very  Mvere^  they  were 
enforced  to  lie  the  first  in  making  the  demand. 
The  Rui^sians  had  made  such  unfair  use  of  truc^ 
or  armistiees,  as  to  draw  upon  them  frequent 
expostulations ;  and  now  it  was  their  turn  to 
detennine  whether  the  application  of  the  besiegers 
shoidd  bo  complied  with,  Ailcr  much  delay*  the 
truce  was  n^scntc*!  to  at  four  o'clock  in  tlie  after- 
noon of  the  ll>th,  at  which  hour  tlie  Englbh  and 
French  hastened  out  from  their  trencheSj  to  search 
among  the  mangled  twxlics  around  the  Redan, 
the  Malakoff,  and  the  other  works  that  had  been 
KMaultedt  many  of  the  wounded  troops  had  been 
lying  there  slx-and- thirty  hours,  without  attend- 
ance, without  water;  a  few  others  had  crawled 
away  during  tho  night  •  and  hundre<3s  had  died 
of  their  wounds  as  they  lay.  While  the  burjing- 
parti e.s  were  cngagecl  in  their  sad  duties,  a  few 
officers  and  journalists,  permittee  I  to  obtain  a  near 
approach  to  tho  Rusaian  work?,  were  equally 
struck  by  their  vastness  and  strength,  and  by 
the  prodigious  number  of  shot  and  shell  which  had 
ploughed  the  whole  space  between  the  brsiegeri 
and  the  bcfliegod. 

DEATH    OP    LOni>    BAOtAN:    XABUt.VHaft 
OF     T  If  K     !?  t  K  a  B. 

Bitter  may  Iiave  been  the  closhig  dftya  of  the 
British  commander ;  yet  no  triee  of  this  bittemeii 
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appears  in  liis  dispatches.  He  had  just  been 
called  upon  to  bear  the  loss  of  1600  brave  com- 
panions-in-arms,  in  an  attack  from  which  much 
was  expected ;  he  knew  that  his  countr^Tncn 
at  home  were  impatiently  waiting  for  news  of 
the  capture  of  that  fortress  which  had  so  long 
baffled  the  besiegers ;  he  knew  that  his  own 
troops  were  dissatisfied  with  the  operations  of 
the  day ;  and  he  also  felt  that  the  two  armies, 
French  and  English,  each  wished  to  lay  the  blame 
of  failure  chiefly  on  the  other.  On  the  18th  of 
Juno  the  unsuccessful  series  of  assaults  had  been 
made ;  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  Lord 
Raglan  expired.  True,  the  assigned  cause  of 
death  was  a  malady  very  prevalent  in  the  camp 
at  that  time ;  but  mental  anxiety  unquestionably 
bore  a  heavy  share  in  producing  the  result.  The 
last  dispatch  from  Raglan  made  pubhc  was  dated 
June  25th,  announcing  the  death  from  cholera 
of  Major-general  Estcourt,  adjutant-general  of  his 
army ;  and  the  same  mail  brought  a  dispatch 
from  General  Simpson,  communicating  the  sad 
news  that  the  British  commander  himself  had 
sunk  on  the  evening  of  the  28th.  Lord  Raglan, 
unwell  for  some  time  previously,  was  pronounced 
by  his  medical  attendants  much  better  on  the 
morning  of  that  day  ;  nevertheless,  as  evening 
approached,  ho  gradually  weakened  and  died. 

That  Lord  Raglan  was  a  great  miUtary  com- 
mander did  not  appear  by  any  evidence  furnished 
during  the  war;  but  he  possessed  eminent  qualities 
wliich  won  for  him  tlie  esteem  of  those  who  knew 
him  best.  As  a  son  of  the  fifth  Duke  of  Beaufort, 
ho  had  entered  the  army  under  favourable 
auspices ;  and  throughout  the  Peninsular  war 
firequent  mention  was  made  of  him  as  Lord 
Fitzroy  Somerset.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  when  only  a  simple  captain  of 
infantry,  and  rarely  afterwards  attended  to  any 
regimental  duty.  Throughout  forty-five  years  in 
the  career  of  the  great  British  commander,  as 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  Lord,  Earl,  Marquis,  and 
Duke  of  "WeUington,  Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  was 
closely  associated  with  him:  a  continuity  of 
service  that  tells  much  concerning  the  sterUng 
qualities  of  the  person  so  employed  ;  for  the  Duke 
was  not  a  man  to  rely  on  inefficient  subordi- 
nates. Fitzroy  Somerset  was  to  Wellington  what 
Berthier  was  to  the  first  Napoleon,  not  only  a 
secretary,  but  a  trusted  companion-in-arms. 
When  the  Duke  became  commander-in-chief, 
Fitzroy  Somerset  acted  as  military  secretary 
at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  so  continued  till 
Welhngton's  death  in  1852.  As  an  active  officer 
in  the  field,  he  had  received  wounds  and  won 
honours  at  Badajoz,  Busaco,  and  Waterloo;  but 
his  services  had  been  mostly  rendered  in  more 
peaceful  scenes  as  military  secretary.  He  knew 
more  concerning  the  qualities  and  organisation 
of  the  British  army,  perhaps,  whether  good  or 
bad,  than  any  man  of  his  time,  except  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. When  the  Duke's  death  occurred, 
Lord  Fitzroy  Somerset  was  raised  to  the  peerage 


as  Lord  Raglan  ;  and  when  the  war  with  Ruaua 
broke  out,  it  seemed  fitting  that  bo  e3ci>erienoed 
a  man  should  be  invested  with  the  comnumd  of 
the  British  army  in  the  East  He  had  not,  it  is 
true,  seen  a  battle-field  for  nearly  forty  years; 
and  some  of  the  hardy  officers  who  had  become 
bronzed  in  the  Indian  wars  might  possibly  hare 
been  better  fitted  than  he  to  contend  vith  the 
stem  severities  of  the  Crimean  campaign ;  but 
there  are  many  indications  that  the  British 
government,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  did 
not  anticipate  much  hard  fighting :  they  exp^;ted 
that  a  military  '  demonstration '  in  the  East  would 
suffice  to  prevent  war  by  checking  the  aggression 
of  the  Ozar  Nicholas.  Lord  Raglan  would  have 
been  eminently  fitted  by  his  great  experience, 
courteous  bearing,  and  kindness  of  disposition, 
for  such  a  supposed  state  of  things.  Practically,  | 
however,  he  found  himself  involved  in  difficulties  ' 
of  almost  unexampled  severity  during  the  Criroeau  [ 
winter,  when  the  rough,  active,  stem  soldier  was  ] 
fully  as  much  needed  as  the  courteous  commander, 
and  when  in  addition  he  was  called  upon  to  hcor 
the  embarrassments  almost  inseparable  from 
divided  command:  no  great  manoeuvres  being 
possible  unless  the  French  commander  assented. 
The  forbearance  exhibited  by  Raglan  in  all  diffe- 
rences of  opinion  between  the  Allied  generals  was 
fully  appreciated  by  the  French. 

All  was  done  that  could  bo  done  to  honour 
the  remains  of  the  deceased  commander,  by  the 
Allied  armies  on  the  plateau  outside  Sebastopol. 
A  military  procession  was  formed,  to  escort  the 
body  to  Kazatch  Bay.  At  four  in  the  afternoon 
on  the  3d  of  July,  a  selected  body  from  every 
British  infantry  regimetat  formed  an  avenue  from 
the  British  to  the  French  head-quarters,  a  distance 
of  about  a  mile;  and  from  thence  to  Kazatch 
Bay,  where  the  Caradoc  was  ready  to  receive 
her  melancholy  freight,  the  French  troops  formed  \ 
a  similar  avenue.  Squadrons  of  cavalry  and 
batteries  of  artillery  were  drawn  up  behind  the 
lines  of  infantry,  and  military  bands  were  placed 
at  intervals.  The  funeral-procession,  taking  the 
route  thus  marked  out  by  the  avenue  of  infantry, 
consisted  of  English,  French,  and  Sardinian 
cavalry,  and  English  and  French  horse-artillery, 
acting  as  an  escort  to  the  mourners.  The  coffin 
was  carried  on  a  platform  fixed  to  a  9-pounder 
gun ;  near  the  four  comers  of  the  platform  rode 
Simpson,  Pelissier,  Delia  Marmora,  and  Omar 
Pacha,  the  conmianders  of  the  four  Allied  armies; 
then  followed  all  the  generals  and  officers  who 
could  be  spared  from  tho  siege-works,  ^us  the 
procession  advanced,  amid  the  solemn  b^pking  of 
guns,  and  the  playing  of  the  'Dead  March'  by 
the  bands.  At  Kazatch  Bay,  marines  and  sailors 
were  drawn  up  on  the  wharf,  Admirals  Bruat  and 
Stewart  were  in  attendance,  and  in  a  few  minntei 
the  body  of  Lord  Raglan  was  removed  from  that 
peninsula  which  for  nine  months  had  been  the 
scene  of  such  anxious  labours.  The  Caradoe,  after 
a  very  lingering  voyage,  arrived  at  Bristol  co 
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tho  26tti  of  Jul  J  ;  n.  ^  ater-proccsiion  escoriod  the 
hiii]f  n[>  the  Avon;  a  land-procession  wft3  formed 
throii^'h  Bristol  ;  and  the  departed  general  fauiid  a 
lo-Ht  rosting-place  in  tJie  cliurchjard  at  Badminton 
ill  tltc  n<*igbltourh<jOi-l  uf  that  city,  near  a  mansion 
Wloiigiiig  to  the  Beaufort  fanidy.  Within  a  few 
days  afler  the  death  of  Lord  Haglaji  became 
known  in  Eni^dand,  the  House  of  Commons  voted 
H  penniou  of  £1000  jier  annum  for  life  ta  La^jy 
Kajfc,dan*  and  a  fhrthf^r  pension  of  -£2000  per 
nnitum  Ut  ttie  next  two  holdei's  of  the  titla^  son 
and  ^rand^on  of  the  deceased. 


The  death  of  the  Britbli  commander  occasiotie<l 
many  cbaBgea  in  the  arniy  In  the  Crimoa.  hiv 
George  Brown  would  have  taken  the  comiiiand 
hy  virtue  of  Beniority,  but  had  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  Crimea  about  that  time  through  shattered 
health.  Cathcartj  El^tcourt,  Adam  a,  Evana,  Penne- 
father,  the^e  and  many  otliera  had  been  lo»t  to 
the  Crmiean  army  by  death  or  illness ;  and  the 
command  hence  devolved  upon  General  Simpgun, 
who  had  been  sent  out  as  chief  of  the  statf  to 
Lord  Kagtan,  and  who  was  the  senior  officer 
present  at  Raglan's  death.     The  home  ^overufneiit 


Geiekal  StHrtoK, 


confirmed  Simpson  in  tlie  eommand,  despite  his 
broken  stale  of  health.  Clinnge.^  were  at  the  same 
time  made  whereby  bn^adiers  became  diviFioual- 
generals,  and  colon eb  became  brigailierF?,  Coin* 
paring    the    list   given    l»elow,*    witli    that   at 

CicncrtLl  Sir  GoUa  Oimittttll. 
RilsniJkT  Lord  HoKctf.  Bfig«ili^r-e©Jwjel  Gammon. 

Generd  Sir  lUchnrd  £liiflAnil. 
tlrlf  idJrr  «TiieTBl  Ej-rfr.  Brlgadkt-colcuwl  BitrUnr. 

fbarth  Ditrkkn. 
Cenvril  J3«»tlnck. 


p.  200,  it  vi'ill  ho  seen  tbat  J^ir  Bichard  England 
was  the  only  general  officer  whose  position  had 
not  been  changed  between  September  ISM  and 
Jnne  1655. 

Whether  the  death  of  Lord  Eaglan  nece^sitatud 
a  laxity  in  the  renewing  of  the  bombardmeut  of 
Sebastopol,  can  only  be  surmised  by  inference; 
but  a  laxity  cei'tainly  appeared ;  ingomnch  that 
the  entire  months  of  July  and  August  parsed 
without  any  of  those  fierce  eannonailinp  w^hich 
might  have  effeeted  a  practicable  breach  in  Iho 
defences.  Simpson  and  Pelbsierj  ^veok  after 
week,  were  enabled  to  announce  to  their  i-cf^pec* 
tive  governments  little  more  than  the  fact  that 
the  trenchcii  and  batteries  of  the  be«iegers  were 
every  day  approaching  nearei'  t^j  the  beleaguered 
city^  outailing  constantly  inore^ksing  loss  both  to 
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besiegers  and  besieged  through  the  proidmity  of 
the  fire.  The  French  had  established  a  place 
d'artnes  in  front  of  the  MalakofF  capable  of  con- 
taining 5000  men,  in  readiness  for  an  assault ;  but 
this  required  a  vast  system  of  trenches  and  earth- 
works as  a  protection  from  the  cannon  and  rifles  of 
the  fort ;  and  it  is  incontestable  tliat  the  Russians 
increased  their  defences  with  equal  activity.  Most 
unexpectedly  to  the  besiegers,  the  Russian  ships 
in  the  harbour  had  wrought  nearly  as  much 
mischief  to  the  assaulting  columns  on  the  18th 
of  Juno  as  the  attacked  forts  themselves,  by  firing 
thou*  broadsides  up  Careening  Bay :  to  prevent  a 
repetition  of  this,  new  batteries  were  constructed 
by  the  Allies  to  act  against  the  ships ;  and  to  pre- 
vent this  construction  of  new  batteries,  the  Malakoff 
and  Redan  frequently  poured  out  torrents  of 
shot  against  the  working-parties :  thus  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  mouth  of  July  was  spent  in 
attempts  on  each  side  to  weaken  or  frustrate  the 
works  of  the  other.  As  auxiharics  to  those 
attempts,  the  English  Avero  day  by  day  bringing 
up  enormous  stores  of  shot,  shells,  guns,  powder, 
and  all  the  other  imj^lcments  of  oficnsivc  war; 
the  French  were  similarly  covering  the  road  from 
Ramicsch  to  the  lines  with  convoys  of  military 
stores;  while  the  Russians  kept  the  harbour 
alive  with  boats,  barges,  and  steamers,  bringing 
over  from  the  north  to  the  south  sides  countless 
numbers  of  gabions,  fascines,  sand-bags,  trunks 
of  trees  for  abattis,  as  well  as  eveiy  kind  of 
ammunition  for  large  and  small  ordnance.  The 
trees  for  fonning  the  terrible  abattis  or  rows  of 
pointed  stakes  on  the  external  slopei  of  the 
Malakoff  and  Redan,  were  cut  down  and  brought 
from  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles.  All  the 
boats  and  all  the  crews  of  the  sunken  ships  were 
free  for  tills  transport-sernco  across  the  harbour; 
and  thus  the  Allied  admirals  had  the  vexation  of 
knowing  that,  while  the  sunken  ships  barred  up 
the  harbour  and  rendered  the  mighty  fleets  of  the 
invaders  almost  useless,  the  boats  and  crews  of 
those  ships  were  made  by  the  Russians  available 
to  assist  the  forts  and  soldiers  in  defending  the 
town. 

Every  day  the  booming  of  cannon  was  heard ; 
sometimes  from  the  besiegers  to  check  the  defence- 
works,  sometimes  from  the  defenders  to  check 
the  besiege- works ;  while  in  many  instances  the 
two  together  joined  to  produce  a  roar  almost  as 
deafening  as  that  resulting  from  a  regular  bom- 
bardment. Now  would  the  French  endeavour  to 
plant  a  battery  at  the  very  foot  of  the  abattis 
of  the  Malakofif;  now  would  the  Russians  begin 
to  construct  a  covered-way  or  trench  of  approach 
from  the  town  to  the  Great  and  Little  Redans, 
and  from  those  redoubts  to  the  Malakoff;  now 
would  their  riflemen  creep  out  of  the  Malakoff, 
throw  themselves  down  on  their  faces,  hastily  dig 
up  a  Uttle  earth  as  shelter,  and  finally  so  extend 
these  diggings  as  to  form  rifle-pits,  whence  they 
might  maintain  a  fire  against  the  French ;  and  in 
all  these  instances  the  hostile  force,  be  it  of  the 


besieged  or  the  beuegers^  ttrove  by  fbrce  of  cannon- 
shot  to  stop  the  operations  thus  commenced. 

As  tlio  month  of  July  ended,  so  did  that  of 
August  begin,  amid  incessant  preparation!  by 
besiegers  and  besieged,  and  daily  exchanges  of  can- 
nonadings  and  musketry,  but  with  no  renewal  of 
the  bombardment,  properly  so  called.  The  ofBotn 
and  men  in  the  Allied  armies  became  disappointed 
and  irritable.  They  suffered  nnder  tiying  alter- 
nations of  weather— solar  heat  so  great  as  neariy 
to  strike  them  to  the  earth,  and  rain  so  yiolent  as 
to  convert  the  plateau  into  a  patchwork  of  lake 
and  quagmire  ;  while  myriads  of  flies,  fleas,  bugs^ 
and  mosquitoes  tormented  them  in  the  hours 
when  they  would  fain  have  slept  or  rested. 
Complainings  and  suggestions  of  all  kinds  met 
the  pubhc  ear,  each  adviser  announcing  what 
lie  would  do  if  invested  with  command.  One 
pointed  to  the  fine  army  of  French,  Sardinians, 
and  Turks  encamped  at  this  time  in  the  Tchemaya 
and  Baidar  Valleys,  and  shewed  how,  in  his 
oj)inion,  it  might  usefully  be  employed  in  cutting 
off  the  communications  of  the  Russians  with 
their  depots  north  and  north-cast  of  SebastopoL 
Another  suggested  that,  as  the  French  had  found  a 
balloon  serviceable  during  the  battle  of  Jemappes, 
sixty  years  earlier,  so  might  General  Simpson 
now  derive  advantage,  by  sending  up  an  engineer 
officer  to  make  a  plan  of  the  interior  of  Sebastopd 
as  seen  from  the  car  of  a  balloon — the  car  being 
connected  with  a  windlass  on  the  ground  by  a 
wire-rope,  and  a  calm  day  being  selected.  A 
third,  knowing  that  the  Smoamwas  an  iron  steam- 
ship of  unusual  strength,  proposed  that  she  should 
be  employed  to  cut  a  way  through  the  barrier  of 
sunken  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  by 
running  full  speed  against  the  hulls,  'her  bows 
being  so  sharp  and  so  strong,  that  her  keel  would 
go  through  the  submerged  hull  like  a  knife,  while 
her  superincumbent  weight  in  settling  down  upon 
it  would  crush  it  like  an  cgg-shclL*  A  fourth, 
remarking  that  divided  coimcils  most  probably 
existed  at  head-quarters,  and  that  such  division 
must  necessarily  weaken  all  the  exertions  of 
the  besiegers,  proposed  that  the  French,  ample 
in  numbers  as  they  were,  should  conduct  the 
entire  operations  of  the  siege ;  while  the  English, 
Sardinians,  and  Turks,  about  70,000  in  number, 
should  sally  forth  fiom  the  plateau  and  the 
Tchemaya  Valley,  and  meet  the  Russians  some- 
where in  the  open  field.  Even  officers  of 
distinction  in  England,  who  had  served  in  the 
Crimea,  wrote  to  the  public  journals  to  suggest 
plans  or  to  pass  censure.  The  best  frame  of  mind, 
perhaps,  was  that  which  led  officers  andfnen  to 
bear  cheerfhlly,  and  to  look  forward  hopefblly; 
as  did  one  officer  who  wrote :  *  We  manage  to  fit 
up  our  tents  very  comfortably,  considering  our 
limited  baggage ;  I  have  had  mine  sunk  in  the 
earth  two  feet  and  heaped  outside,  which  makes 
it  more  snug.  I  begged  an  old  beer4>arrel,  and 
had  it  cut  in  two ;  the  best  half  makes  an  excd- 
lent  bath-tub;  and  in  the  daytime  it  is  inverted 
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and  yni}i  ati  old  coat  thrown  over  it,  does  well  for 
a  *ivhi.  I  have  Jibo  nmnaged  to  rig  up  a.  tolemUe 
f .  TLv^il  Bxyseir  of  every  chauoe  to  rtiEder 

\i  1  -  taiiirorliible  n^  \xmih\c.' 

'ihe  iir»t  of  General  Simpsuu's  dispfttcli^  in 
Auguf^i  aunouncixi  the  dejis^rture  fii'om  the  Crimea 
of  Sir  Richflnl  Engkiid,  hroken  tu  health  by 
flfteeu  mt^nths^  servico  Id  the  Eaat  a»  geueml  of 
di vision  ;  and  subiiequetit  dispatcher  treated  of 
littk  eke  than  brief  notices  of  the  approach  of  the 
French  sap  towaj^da  the  Malakoflf,  the  capture  of 
whicli  was  looked  forwnrti  U>  as  the  great  event  of 
the  season,  since  that  fort  wsks  admitted  to  he  the 
key  to  the  whole  uf  tho  fuftifi cations,  giving  to 
the  bolder  the  mastery  over  8ebastopoJ.  Geuerab 
and  t<nk^ineers  niaiie  dail}^  examinatioDe  of  the 
trcnchf'H  and  hatteries ;  the  camp-hoapitali  were 
cleared  otit  for  new  oocupaotSj  by  the  despatch 
of  all  invidids  to  Scutari  who  eoiild  bear  the 
Toyago ;  eouneda  of  war  were  heldj  to  lay  down 
jilans  of  attack ;  additional  si^e-material  was 
&ught  up  to  the  front,  to  give  greater  certainty 
the  operations ;  medical  stores  were  broug^ht 
tip  to  the  eamp  by  dozens  of  toni,  shadowing  forth 
the  terrible  Uavoc  of  Mood  and  limh  expected  to 
ensue;  and  all  the  regiments  were  kept  on  the 
watch.  About  the  middle  of  the  month  ymI 
reinrorcemeDts  were  received  by  the  Russiana, 
eneral  Simpson,  writing  at  thii*  period,  said: 
>UTing  Xhit  last  few  days  considerable  activity 
l>een  esthibited  in  the  movements  of  the 
enemy*  both  in  the  town  and  on  the  north  side ; 
ad  fri:>m  the  infonnation  we  liave  received  from 
f  country,  as  wcO  as  the  examination  of  deserters, 
hare  rcajson  to  believe  that  the  Russia] s  may 
attempt  to  force  us  to  i-aise  the  siege  by  a  vigorous 
Ittack  from  without.  Every  precaution  is  taken 
the  |>art  of  the  AUles  ;  and  the  ground  occupied 
the  Sardinians  above  the  village  of  Tchorgouna 
and  in  its  front  has  been  made  very  strong 
through  the  energy  and  skill  of  General  Delia 
Marmora,  who  is  unceasing  in  Ins  preeantlonB/ 
Several  days  in  succession  the  British  ti*oop8  were 
ordered  out  at  an  early  hour,  either  to  repel 
attacks  really  expected,  or  to  habituate  the  soldiers 
tt>  alertness  when  the  moment  of  trial  should 
arrive.  The  ofEcers  in  the  Allied  fleets,  out 
beyond  Iho  harbour,  could,  by  the  aid  of  their 
telescopes,  look  over  the  houses  of  Sebaatopol  to 
the  rear  of  the  Malakofi*  and  Eedau,  and  there 
lee  vast  bodies  of  Russian  troops  assembling :  thia 
inforniation,  coinnmnicated  to  the  generals,  con* 
flrm^  their  previous  belief  that  serious  manoeuvres 
were  intended  by  the  defenders  of  the  phice. 
On  the  17th  tbo  Allies  opened  a  fire  of  some 
verity  against  the  various  forts,  intended  pro- 
ably  to  mask  the  approach  of  the  French  by 
T&ip  towards  the  MalakoC  It  commenced  at  four 
in  the  morning;  anii  w^iis  shortly  afterwards 
plied  to  by  the  Russmua  j  but  althongh  a  contest 
Jl  of  noise  and  fury,  it  efTectcd  httlc  in  weakening 
^e  defence-works  on  the  one  side  or  the  attack* 
yvofkM  on  the  other — although  the  British  naval 


brigade  Buffered  a  severe  loss  in  othcem  and  men, 
by  the  fire  of  shot  and  shell  from  the  Russian 
batteries  J  while  the  enemy  likewiise  uuflered 
heavily  through  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  fii'ed 
by  niortars  from  Gordon's  Battery,  Just  at  this 
time  the  briljiaut  Battle  of  tde  Tcrbrnaya, 
described  ia  the  next  Chapter,  took  place  in  the 
plain  immediately  eastward  of  the  plateau  whereon 
tlie  aiege»works  were  planted  ;  the  great  sueeeiii  of 
the  French  aud  Sardinians  in  lliia  battle  dated 
the  whole  Allied  eampSt  and  roused  tlie  troops 
to  dare  all  that  their  commanders  might  bid  them 
dare,  nay  more,  in  relation  to  the  siege  itself,  Bay 
by  day  the  French  works  approached  nearer  the 
abattis  of  the  MalakofT;  day  by  day  tho  llusaians 
aecumuhLted  In  increasing  masses  behind  tliat  fort; 
and  everything  indicated  that  tho  crisis  for  the 
as^sault  was  not  far  distant.  On  the  201h,  the 
British  right  attack  sent  a  shower  of  rockotiinto 
the  KarabehialLaj  which  tired  sevci*al  houses  in 
that  suburb,  and  caused  great  commotion  among 
the  ganison.  The  French  lelt  attack  on  the  same 
day  opened  a  sovere  fire  on  the  south- western 
defenceH,  after  a  long-continued  silence  ;  but  ill  ere 
is  no  evidence  that  this  tiring  was  preliminarj' 
to  any  immediate  intended  assault.  Frince  Qort- 
chakoif,  in  Ids  diary  and  dispatcher  for  Angtist, 
corroborated  In  general  terms  the  dispatches  of 
the  Allied  oommauders — acknowledging  the  occa- 
iioual  fieroeness  of  the  Ghell  and  rocket  practice 
of  the  besiegera^  tho  increase  in  the  number  of 
their  batteries,  and  the  steady  approach  of  their 
sap  towards  the  Malakoff^  but  claiming  credit, 
which  the  besiegers  were  walling  enough  to  give, 
for  the  nndaunted  resolution  with  which  the 
Russians  maintained  all  their  works  and  planted 
new  batteries  of  guns  in  every  available  position. 

On  the  23<1,  Pehssier^s  troops  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  Russian  rille-pit  on  the  glacis  or  slope 
In  front  of  the  Malakoff,  repulsing  5IX>  of  tlie 
enemy  wiio  salhed  forth  to  recapture  it,  and 
ttriking  down  m<irc  than  half  tlieir  number.  A 
few  days  afterwards  a  l^J-inch  shell,  from  tho 
Malakoff^  fell  into  the  intrenehments  of  the 
Mamelon,  and  tired  a  French  magazine  contain- 
ing la,tHH}  puuniLs  vf  powder ;  the  explosion  was 
terrific,  foUowed  by  a  scattering  of  mangled 
bodies  in  all  directions;  but  the  disaster  scarcely 
deliiyed  in  any  degree  the  advance  of  tho  sap-work 
and  the  planting  of  new  siege^batteries. 

Anotlier  month  arrived,  and  with  it  a  stiU  more 
deep  conviction  that  a  fierce  and  perhajia  decisive 
Eitmggle  wa^  at  hand,  Rumours  reached  tlie 
Allied  camps  that  the  Rusiians  were  becoming 
discontented  and  disorderly  inside  Bebasto|>ol ; 
that  the  vertical  storm  of  shells  from  the 
besiegers'  mortars  teH  them  not  a  roof  where 
tliey  might  obtain  shelter  i  that  bread  and  spirits 
and  other  proviEiou«i  were  faihng;  that  hirgo 
convoys  of  stores  and  property  were  daily  passing 
— *not  from  the  north  to  the  south  of  the  harbour^ 
hut  from  the  south  to  the  north^ — and  that  Gort- 
chakoif  had  received  permission  from  the  cmr  to 
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abandon  the  sonth  side  altogether,  whenever  the 
necessity  or  propriety  of  such  a  course  might 
become  apparent.  These  rumours,  var}'ing  as  they 
probably  did  in  correctness,  tended  as  a  whole  to 
shew  that  the  Russians  had  little  hope  of  being 
able  to  maintain  Sebastopol  much  longer:  to 
that  extent  the  besiegers  derived  encouragement. 
The  Allies,  amid  their  wearisome  and  dangerous 
duties,  contrived  to  maintain  a  joyousness  of  spirit 
by  performances  at  the  *  Theatre-royal,  Naval 
Brigade,'  or  the  *  Theatre  Fran^ais,  Ramiesch,' 
where  laughable  farces  were  played,  despite  the 
occasional  plunging  of  shot  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  tent  appropriated  as  a  temple  of  the  drama. 
The  officers  appreciated  the  value  of  such  enter- 
tainments, incongruous  as  they  may  appear  to 
those  unaffected  by  the  trying  scenes  of  a  soldier*s 
life ;  the  medical  efficacy  of  cheerfulness  cannot 
be  lost  sight  of  in  camp ;  and  an  hour^s  extrava- 
gance, accompanied  by  an  hour's  laughter,  was 
permitted,  if  not  directly  encouraged,  by  the 
commanders. 

During  the  anxious  months  of  July  and  August, 
the  loss  of  the  Allies  in  the  trenches  was  terrible 
in  amount,  although  the  achievements  were  not 
such  as  brought  fame  and  honours  to  the  hard- 
working troops.  The  works  approached  so  near 
the  Malakoif  and  Redan,  tliat  the  gabion -parapets 
of  the  trenches  affi^rdeil  very  insufficient  shelter 
from  the  balls,  shells,  and  rifle-bullets  of  the 
enemy,  which  swept  off  the  working-parties  and 
trench-guards  with  fearful  rapidity — swelling  the 
list  of  dead  and  woundCil  by  many  thousands 
during  a  few  weeks. 


I      THE  FINAL  BOMBARDS!  EXT,  AND 
CAPTURE. 

]  Everything  was  now  ready  for  one  last  and 
desperate  assault  on  the  beleaguered  city.  Great  as 
the  siege-works  had  been  in  8i)ring,  as  described 

I  in  the  early  part  of  this  Chapter,  they  were  far 
greater  in  September ;  for  six  months'  labour  had 
since  been  bestowed  upon  them.  The  *  front' 
extended  six  or  seven  miles,  from  the  Sapoune 
heights  to  Quarantine  Bay ;  wliile  the  various 
'lines,'  consisting  of  trenches  and  of  parapets 
formed  of  the  earth  taken  therefrom,  extended  not 
less  than  seventy  miles.  The  French,  having  the 
entire  attack  of  the  south-western  part  of  the 
city,  confronted  the  Quarantine  Fort,  Quarantine 
Bastion,  crenellated  wall.  Bastion  Rouge,  Bastion 
Noir,  Central  Bastion,  and  Bastion  du  M&t,  of 
the  Russians— many  of  which  did  not  exist  in 
the  spring;  but  the  Allies  found,  after  many 
months  of  labour,  that  the  south-east  side,  com- 
manded by  the  Malakoff,  was  the  real  key  to 
the  whole  place ;  and  that,  whatever  force  they 
might  bring  to  bear  against  the  Garden  and 
BaiTack  Batteries,  the  Lunette,  Great  Redan, 
Gervois  Battery,  Little  Redan,  and  Careening  Bay 
forts,  their  main  eflbrts  must  be  directed  against 


tliis  gigantic  redoubt  The  labour  bestowed  b 
the  Russians  was  almost  inconceivable.  A  £h 
roidable  palisade  or  abattis  of  sharpened  stalu 
in  front;  then  an  earthen  parapet  of  enormoB 
height  and  thickness;  then  a  deep  and  wid 
ditch ;  then  three  tiers  of  batteries  rising  on 
above  another,  armed  with  more  than  sixty  gim 
of  large  calibre ;  then  sheltered  spots  at  wfaid 
riflemen  might  be  posted;  and,  lastly,  a  plm 
d^armes  large  enough  to  contain  a  powcrM  defen- 
sive or  offensive  body  of  infantry — such  was  tlH 
Malakoff  in  September. 

A  strong  opinion  prevailed  in  the  Allied  camps 
at  the  opening  of  this  month,  that  the  enemj 
contemplated  an  attack  on  a   formidable  scale 
It  was  believed  that  Gortchakofi^  Osten-Sacken, 
Liprandi,  and  Paniutine,  had  planned   tog^er 
that  90,000    Russians  should   assault   the  whde 
exterior  of  the  besiegers'  rear,  fn)m   Baidar  to 
Inkermann,  and  that  sorties  at  the  same  time 
should  take  place  from  various  parts  of  Sebastopol 
The  whole  country  from  the  Belbek  to  Baktche- 
serai,  and  thence  south  to  Baidar,  was  known  to 
1)0  occupied  by  troops ;  it  was  known,  too,  that 
forage  for   the    horses,  food  for  the   men,  aod 
means   of   transport  were   becoming    exhausted 
in  the  centre  of  the  Crimea;  and  thus  it  was 
rendered  probable  that  the  enemy  would  attempt 
one  last  and  desperate   manoDuvre   against  the 
besiegers.     The  British  troops  almost  hoped  that 
such   might  bo  the   case ;  they  were  becoming 
wearied  of  the  siege,  and  would  gladly  have  met 
the  Russians  in  the  open  field.     Certain  move- 
ments, too,  in  the  harbour  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the   Allied  commanders.      It  was  seen 
that  the  rudiments  of  a  bridge  were  appearing 
on  the  norih  shore,  formed  of  rafts  moored  side 
by  side,  and  that  this  bridge  lengthened  day  by 
day,  until  towards  the  period  now  under  notice 
it  had  reached  the  south  shore,  to  the  point  of 
rock  whereon  Fort  Nicholas  was  built.     Trains 
of  vehicles  were  put  into  requisition,  conveying 
commodities  of  various  kinds  from  the  south  to 
the  nortli  shore.    The  purport  of  these  manoeuvres 
was  much  discussed  in  the  camp  ;   it  had  long 
been  rumoured  that  Gortchakoff  had  received  the 
czar^s  permission  to  abandon  the  south  side  of 
Sebastopol  whenever  he  might  deem  that  course 
necessary  or  prudent;  and  some  supjiosed  tbit 
tlie  construction    and  employment  of  the  nft- 
bridge  was  thus  to   be    interpreted  ;   while  an 
opinion  was  held  in  other  quarters  that  the  bridge 
was  to  be  made  ancillary  to  a  bold  attack  on  the 
besiegers.    The  Allied  commanders,  it  is  certain, 
were  watchful  of  the  Tchemaya  Valley,  and  were 
at  same  time  desirous  of  making  an  immediate  and 
vigorous  bombardment  and  assault  of  the  town. 

The  5th  of  September  1854  was  the  day  on 
which  the  Allied  armament  began  to  sail  and 
steam  from  Varna  to  the  Crimea ;  the  6th  flf 
September  1855,  after  the  lapse  of  an  evcntAl 
period  of  twelve  months,  was  to  witneM  tibt 
beginning  of  the  final  bombardment  of  SebMli|iil 
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*«time  Allies,  aidctl  hy  the  Sardinians* 
Sitnf>son,  in  his  dispatches  relating  to 
pits  of  llim  Tnemorable  weivk,  stated  that  the 
^  and  artillery  officen  of  the  two  armiiis 
DOiiticcd  to  the  commanders  tho  com  pi  e- 
jltU  arrangemetits  for  the  assanlt ;  and  that 
In  recommended  ctjmprfeed  — a  vigorons 
itinnotJH  hombardment  on  Beptember  fith, 
I  7lh,  ri>tlowi«d  on  the  8th  by  a  Blomiing  of 
fekoff  by  tho  French  and  of  the  Rod  an  by 
[lish,  Pcli$sier  and  Simpson  ari'anged  lbat> 
thoiir  on  the  iHth^  the  Frericb  storming- 


columns  were  to  leave  their  trenches,  with  Lhe 
jjUeiiiioii  of  laking  possession  uf  tbi'  Malako^^  iind 
adjacent  works ;  and  that,  after  tiiin  whoidd  liave 
been  achieveil,  the  Britiith  woiilil  storm  tlie  RtH-bm. 
To  distract  the  attention  of  tlie  Uussiana  diniiig 
these  operational  it  wai}  farther  agreed  that  the 
Frenclj  on  the  left  should  make  a  formidable 
attack  on  the  Ffagstaff  and  Central  Batteries, 
Tho  tricolor  flag,  j Wanted  on  the  siunndt  of  the 
Malakotf,  was  to  bo  a  ai|jfnal  that  tlie  Fi'ench  had 
triumphed,  and  that  the  British  were  then  to 
storm  the  Red  an.     This  last-name*!  arrangement 


(lltrittAL  FlLIMtttf 


r^ogi>ttfon  of  the  prliiciple  tnaitiUijiid 
boat,  that  as  tha  Redan  could  not  lie  held 
I  Allies  while  the  Russians  commanded  tho 
m,  the  latter  fort  ,-5liould  be  attacked  tlrst, 
Ih  a  magnitude  of  force  consistent  with  ii^ 
l^nce. 

^Ihng  in  it^  Beverity  was  the  final  horn  bard- 
fcf  Scbfl^topoh  It  hegan  at  dawn  on  the 
I  prearrange!  I  by  the  A  Hied  commandersL 
IpJo  observers  on  t^athcarfs  Hill  could 
f  tee  that  churches^  mansions,  terraeea  of 

rows  of  meaner  dwellings,  and  publie 
1^,  bod  licon  picr'CiHl,  loopholed,  shattered 

i0us  cannonadingf ;  and  it  became  now 

that  thtj  work  of  destruction  wouli!  lie 

i  liirther^  although   the    ^  ^ 

rtt^dc  were  the  Redan  and  tin  ,\. 


Tlie  Frendi  of>oned  four  miUs  iff  cannonading  at 
one  iijstant!  Balls  and  shells  issaeft  rtimtiltaueously 
from  the  fiery  throats  of  cannon  and  mortars  along 
a  line  of  this  great  lengthy  eliaking  tlie  very  ground 
with  the  tremcndoua  reverberation,  rnUing  clouds 
of  earth  and  di^srupting  batteries  along  tlie  Russian 
HneSf  lilhng  the  air  with  vidd  gleams  and  sparks 
and  trains  of  fire,  burying  th#  horkon  in  dense 
cloudy  of  smoke  and  vapour,  and  carrying  death 
and  destruction  into  the  heart  of  the  devoted 
eity.  The  general  cannonading  thus  main tal  tied 
was  along  the  French  lino  on  the  south -west  of 
Bebastopol  ;  the  Briti^h  liref  on  tVie  Gouth-ea±)t, 
was  severe  but  less  continuous  and  eoneentrated. 
Alter  tliree  or  four  hours  of  thia  tremendous 
bombardment^  the  French  c^^scd  for  a  while,  to 
cool  their  guns   and  rest  their  gunners;    then 
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Russian  defences ;  and,  moreover,  perhaps  an 
opportauity  of  earning  glory  was  deemed  due  to 
them  on  that  accoimt.  When  the  fire  of  the  artillery 
had  -wrought  as  much  damage  as  possible  in  the 
Redan,  Simpson  decided  that  the  assault  should 
be  made  on  the  salient  angle  or  apex,  as  being 
less  exposed  than  the  inner  angles  or  the  sloping 
sides  to  the  heavy  flanking  fire  of  other  Russian 
batteries.  Codrington  and  Markham  agreed  tliat 
an  assaulting  column  of  1000  men  should  be 
formed,  500  of  the  light  division  to  lead,  and 
600  of  the  2d  division  to  follow ;  that  they  should 
leave  the  trenches  at  a  given  signal,  and  move 
quickly  across  the  ground  to  the  Redan,  preceded 
by  a  covering-party  of  200  men,  and  a  ladder- 
party  of  320 ;  and  that,  on  arriving  at  the  base 
of  the  vast  work,  the  ladders  should  be  placed, 
the  ditch  crossed,  the  parapet  scaled,  and  the 
assault  of  the  interior  commenced,  in  the 
strong  hope  that  the  formidable  bastion  would 
bo  captured. 

As  soon  as  the  tricolor  was  seen  floating  on  the 
Malakofl^  a  flight  of  rockets  gave  the  signal  for  the 
British  columns  to  storm  the  Redan.  Out  rushed 
the  men  devoted  to  this  duty — fii*st,  the  covering- 
party,  then  the  ladder-party,  next  the  storming- 
party,  then  the  working -party,  and,  lastly,  the 
supporting- party,  all  composed  of  the  2d  and 
light  divisions,  but  a  mere  handful  altogether: 
indeed  it  appears  astonishing  that  so  few  should 
have  been  told  off  for  so  great  a  work.  Every 
soldier  had  a  perilous  duty  assigned  to  him.  The 
covering-party  of  riflemen  was  to  issue  forth  in 
extended  line  to  shield  the  ladder-party,  and  to 
shoot  down  the  gunners  at  the  embrasures  of  the 
Redan;  the  ladder-party  was  to  advance,  reach 
the  ditch,  place  the  ladders,  descend  into  the 
ditch,  leave  half  the  ladders  for  the  descent  of 
the  storming -party,  place  the  other  half  against 
the  further  slope  of  the  ditch,  and  ascend  to  the 
parapet  of  the  Redan  itself;  the  storming-party, 
about  thrice  as  numerous  as  the  ladder- party, 
was  to  be  the  efficient  force  in  obtaining  entrance 
through  the  embrasures  into  the  Redan ;  the 
working-party  was  to  make  such  changes  in  the 
position  of  the  guns  and  parapets  as  might  secure 
the  fort,  if  taken ;  and  the  supporting-party  was 
to  move  into  the  advanced  trenches  as  soon  as 
the  others  had  left  them.  Among  the  officers 
named  in  immediate  command  of  the  columns 
engaged  in  these  dangerous  duties  were  Captain 
Fyers,  Major  Welsford,  Lieutenant-colonel  Hand- 
cock,  Captain  Grove,  Captain  Lewes,  Captain 
Hammond,  Captain  Crealock,  Captain  Maude,  dec. 
— colonels,  brigadiers,  and  generals  holding,  of 
course,  higher  command  over  their  respective 
regiments,  brigades,  and  divisions.  Some  of  the 
superior  officers  being  ill  and  absent,  their  sub- 
ordinates Hossed  up*  for  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  lead  into  the  Redan. 

No  sooner  did  the  British  emerge  firom  their 
trenches,  than  the  guns  of  the  Redan  opened  a 
fierce  fire  on  them,  sweeping  them  down  as  they 


hastened  over  the  intervening  ground.     Colonel 
Unett  of  the  19th  was  one  of  the  first  officers  to 
fall ;  he  had  '  won  the  toss'  for  the  post  of  hononr 
with  Colonel  Windham  a  few  minutes  before,  and 
ended  by  a  soldiers  deatli.     Brigadiers  Shirley 
and  Von  Straubenzee  were  speedily  Imrt^  thou^ 
not  seriously;  Major  Welsford   and  Lieatenant- 
colonel  Handcock   received  mortal  wounds;  and 
scarcely  an  officer  connected  with  the  first  assault- 
ing-party  escaped  unhurt    The  distance  f^m  the 
most  advanced  parallel  to  tiie  outworks  of  the 
Redan  was  too  great— amply  sufficient  to  bring  upon 
the  assailants  a  murderous  fire  of  cannon,  mnskettj, 
and  rifles.     The  riflemen  of  the  advanced-par^ 
effected  what  they  could  to  pick  off  the  gunncn 
at  the  fort ;  but  it  was  little  they  could  do  in  these 
few  minutes,  and  against  the  masses  congregated 
at  that  spot    The  survivors  rushed  on,  gained  a 
l)osition  where  the  guns  could  not  be  depressed  to 
aim  at  them,  and  reached  the  abattis,  the  pointed 
stakes  of  which,  jutting  outwards,  presented  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  fbrther  progress;  as,  how- 
ever, it  had  been  rent  and  distorted  by  the  shot 
from    the    British   batteries,  the  gallant   troops 
found  gaps  through  which  they  crept  or  clam- 
bered.    Then  came  another  rush  to  the  salieot 
angle  of  the  ditch,  and  the  ladder-party  prepared 
to  render  their  service :    it  has  been  said  that 
they  found  the  ladders  too  short  for  the  depth 
of  the  ditch— fifteen   feet— and   this   again   has 
been  denied.     However  it  was,   great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  crossing  the  ditch ;   it  was 
a   scramble   down   and   a   scramble  np,   many 
falling  all  the  time  under  the  shot  of  the  enemy. 
Officers  and  men  were  emulous  for  the  honour 
of  being  among  the  first  to  enter  the  formidable 
works,  but  miserably  deficient  in  the  numbers 
necessary    for    such    an    enterprise.      Mahoner, 
Rilleany,  and  Comellis,  are  named  among  the 
privates  who  bravely  struggled  to  be  the  'heroes 
of  the  Redan,'  yielding  up  life  or  blood  at  the 
moment  of  triumph.    Mounting  to  the  parapet, 
the   besiegers    saw   the  interior  of  tlic   Redan 
before  them.     Some  officers  afterwards  declared 
that  it  w<as   occupied,  beliind  numerous  breast- 
works and   traverses,   with   compact   masses  of 
infantry  and  powerftil  ranges   of  guns  ;   while 
others  saw  so  few,  that  they  thought  the  whole 
work  might  have  been  captured  had  the  attack- 
ing columns  been  stronger:    it  is  probable  that 
the  numbers,  few  at   first,  were   reinforced  by 
battalions  entering  from  the  town,  or  driven  by 
the  French  from  the  Malakoff ;  for  the  defenders  of 
the  Redan  were  unquestionably  largely  reinforced 
while  the  struggle  was  going  on. 

Wild  and  sanguinary  was  the  scene  within  the 
assailed  fort.  The  light  and  2d  divisions  bad 
entered  at  different  points — ^the  latter  having 
effected  an  entry  a  little  way  north  of  the 
sahent;  but,  once  within  the  parapet,  they  were 
equally  exposed  to  the  murderous  ordeal.  Gdond 
Windham  was  among  the  first  officws  to  enter, 
and,  when  fairly  wi^in  the  parapet,  he  and  Us 
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brottier-i^flScen*  did  all  that  men  could  flo  to  lea*! 
on  tlitJ  hand  fill  of  troops  to  dislodge  the  RuMiana 
Trom  liehind  tho  traiet'seii  a«il  lireail works, 
Home  military  rriticR  \mxc  asscrtccl  thrit-  the 
storminf^-pnrty  sitoppcd  to  fire  when  they  ought  to 
bftve  churgeil ;  hut  be  thii  as  it  mAy%  the  Bu^sinus 
not  only  matntaineil  their  position  behind  the 
inner  line  of  defence  in  the  Ilcdan,  but  j-aprdly 
brought  up  reinforcement  and  soon  eom^detely 
ovxjr powerful  the  few  British,  who  n*iw  they  must 
«itber  retire  or  remain  to  bo  shot  down.  Colonel 
Windham  diaplrtyed  almost  incredible  boldness 
and  activity^  rui^bing  from  spot  to  spot,  tiow  to  the 
light  anrl  now  to  the  second  division,  endeiivounng 
to  eotleet  the  RC4attered  fragments  of  the  tiiflfcrent 
regiments  and  to  charge  with  tbem  against  tbo 
inner  hreast worlds  in  a  bmly ;  for  suelt  was  the 
L'^oiifiifiion  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  that 
iDcn  and  officers  of  tarious  regiments  became 
mixed  up  confusedly,  to  the  do.-!!! ruction  of  M 
discipline ;  while  the  superior  officers  wbo  fell, 
de;id  or  wonndedj  were  so  numenjtiSj  that  the 
en baJ terns  were  for  a  time  bewildered  by  the  new 
duties  suddeuly  impofsed  npon  them.  Windham 
gent  mcflsajre  af!cr  message  t4>  Cixlringtonj  begging 
him  for  reinforcements ;  but  the  messengers  were 
shot  ilown  one  by  one  as  they  endeavoured  to 
tmversc  the  space  between  the  Redan  and  the 
trcnchcg.  Supf>orting*paities  did,  however^  reach 
tbe  devuted  band  *  but  they  arrived  in  ^ch  driblets 
and  in  such  confuRion  as  to  render  impossible  any 
well-directed  charge  against  the  breastwork.  How 
Colonel  Windbaoa  escaped  death  from  the  missiles 
hurled  at  him,  appears  inexplicable ;  for  be  msltt'd 
fWjm  the  mlient  to  the  left  tiank^  then  to  the  right, 
to  and  from  the  various  spots  where  the  British 
had  entered^  enouragiug  and  endeavouring  to 
reorj^aniHe  the  men — all  within  the  Redan  itseJfj 
and  distnnt  only  a  few  yards  from  the  inner  work&, 
whence  the  Russians  kept  up  a  fierce  fire*  The 
R,4)d£Ln,  he  It  remembered,  had  a  formidable 
abattis  tjutsjde,  then  a  deep  ditch  with  sharji 
palisades,  then  a  broad  and  lofty  parapet  pierced 
for  the  embrasures  of  large  guns,  then  a  deep 
inner  ditch,  and  then  a  lofty  inner  parapet  or 
retrcnoiunent ;  the  English  were  hemmed  in 
Imtwcen  the  two  (mra|>els ;  around  and  in  front 
of  them  wetx?  earth wttrks  of  forniidable  gize ;  and 
the  eiiemji  powerful  in  numbers^  confronted  them 
with  cannon  as  well  as  mua^kcts  and  rifles.  If  for 
a^  linie  a  few  BrltiKb  weru  culkctcd  in  a  body, 
volleys  of  niupketry  levciltM  them  to  the  dust;  if 
iifheerit  came  to  aid,  I  bey  in  like  manner  were 
j-ttricken.  Seeing  tho  Russians  increase  their 
itrength  every  moment »  Windham  made  one 
last  desperate  cflbrt  to  obtain  reinforecments— 
be  resolved  to  go  him  self.  He  said  to  Captain 
Crealoek :  'Let  it  be  known,^  in  case  I  am  killeil, 
w  bv  1  wont  a>vHy  ;*  and  then  scnimbletl  out  over 
[  ^tcb,  and  abattii?,  reached  the  trencbej*, 

ni  iydemandcfl  aid.     While  in  conference 

wiUi  Codrington  on  thU  Huhject,  WmdSiam  saw 
his  men  wildly  leaping  and  rushing  out  of  the 


gaps  in  the  Redan,  escaping  to  their  treuchej  as 
beat  they  could,  and  pursued  by  large  *iiodi<^5  of 
Russians  j^ouring  out  a  murderous  fire  on  tlicra* 
The  departure  of  the  colonel,  the  killing  and 
wounding  of  the  officers,  and  the  augmentation 
in  the  number  of  tlie  Russians,  appear  to  have 
paralysed  the  men,  who,  seeing  no  supports  IVom 
their  own  armyj  lost  heart  and  retreated.  U 
was  not  an  Inkermann:  the  men  did  not  stand 
their  grouniJ,  nor  did  they  charge  with  the 
bayonet;  but^  on  the  othci'  hand^  they  had  not 
the  support  which  was  ^o  eagerly  given  at  Inker* 
mann— they  were  hemmed  into  one  angle  of  a 
triangular  space,  and  were  crushed  with  the  over- 
whelming superiority  of  numbers  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy.  The  phce  d*arirics^  the  parapet,  the 
ditch,  the  abattia,  became  a  harrowing  scene  of 
death  and  wounds,  the  English  trcHJps  falling  at 
every  step  under  the  fire  of  the  Rin^sians,  and 
lying  in  heaps  at  particular  spot^* 

The  assault  failed,  notw  ithstandiog  that  so  many 
men  of  the  assiiulting  columuM  remained  within 
the  Redan  during  a  considerable  time*  The  ques- 
tion immediately  arose— What  was  next  to  be 
done?  Pelissier  sent  to  ask  whether  Simpson 
intend e<l  a  second  assault.  On  this  point  t!ie 
English  general  said,  iit  his  dispatch  eonceming 
the  day's  proceetling^ :  *  The  trenches  were,  subse- 
qnently  to  this  attack^  so  crowded  with  troops  that 
1  was  unable  to  organise  a  second  assault.*  Theso 
proceedin^:^  were  aeverely  criticised  afterwards; 
for  tlie  first  asMult  failed  through  hisuflieiency 
of  men,  whereas  the  iiccond  assault,  according 
to  the  generaFs  language,  was  left  un attempted 
because  men  were  too  many  in  one  place.  Geneiml 
Simpson  himself,  sitting  in  a  trenchi  could  see 
little  of  the  manoeuvres ;  and  the  30,000  men  of 
the  British  army  with  deep  mollification  mw 
themselves  brought  to  sudden  idleness  with  tho 
un  conquered  Redan  before  tbem,  while  Ujeir 
allies  were  heroically  engagcil  in  maintaining  Ihetr 
hold  of  the  Malakofll  At  twelve  at  noou,  the 
attack  began  ;  at  two  o'clock  it  w  as  over ;  and  in 
these  two  hours  the  British  loss  was  very  severe, 
relatively  to  the  small  number  sent  to  the  atlack, 
The  British  offlcei^  and  troops  could  but  ill  brook 
the  result  of  this  day's  labours  j  the  same  Redan 
which  had  rcsiatetl  all  their  former  assaults  ha<l 
agjiin  baffled  them.  During  many  months,  humbled 
and  irritated  feelings  were  made  majiifcst  through 
the  tncHhum  of  lettei^  and  articles  in  the  puldie 
journals.  Some  WTiters  commented  on  the  Otct 
that  the  British  trenches  were  2W  yai-ds  fV'om  the 
Redan,  while  the  French  were  oidy  twenty  frf*m 
tho  MalakutT^the  space  of  200  yards  being,  more- 
over, commanded  by  the  cross-fire  of  many 
Isatt cries  ;  otliei-a  complained  that  the  assaulting 
columns  hail  not  been  supported  as  they  should 
have  been  by  rehtforcenjents  ;  others  asserted  that 
the  conunaudcr  had  taken  up  Im  post  at  a  spot 
where  ho  could  know  little  that  transpired  ;  othem 
thought  that  picked  experienced  troop^-^such  lis 
tho  Guards  and  ritghlanders  who  liad  imrvived 
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Alma  and  Inkermann — sliotild  have  been  chosen 
as  the  'forlorn  hope'  to  head  the  assault;  while 
others,  again,  demanded  justice  for  gallant  regiments 
not  mentioned  in  the  dispatches.  The  57th,  -which 
had  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  the  *  Die-hards '  at 
Albncra  during  the  Peninsular  war,  and  which  led 
the  storming  column  on  the  left  face  of  the  Redan, 
was  among  the  regiments  of  which  the  officers  and 
men  thought  thej  deserved  a  little  more  notice 
fVom  their  commander. — In  short,  the  failure  at 
the  Redan  damped  the  pleasure  of  the  British  at 
the  fall  of  Sebastopol  generally. 

Another  part  of  the  busy  theatre  of  operations 
now  demands  notice.  The  assault  on  the  south- 
west or  town-side  of  Sebastopol  was  intrusted  to 
some  of  the  diyisions  of  the  1st  or  Canrobert*s 
corps  d^armie.  The  French  trenches  on  this 
side  had  arrived  within  forty-five  yards  of  the 
Central  Bastion,  and  thirty-five  of  the  Flagstaff 
Battery.  The  assault  in  this  direction  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  planned  in  reference  to 
the  immediate  importance  of  those  positions,  but 
rather  to  distract  the  attention  of  the  Russians 
from  the  storming  of  the  Malakoff.  General  de 
Salles  was  intrusted  with  this  duty ;  Le  Yaillanfs 
division  was  to  attack  the  Central  Bastion,  and 
D'Autemarre*s  division  the  Flagstaff  Battery, 
while  Bouat*s  and  Pat6*s  divisions  were  to  act  as 
reserves;  moreover,  a  Sardinian  brigade,  under 
General  Cialdini,  was  to  assist  D*Autemarre  in  the 
attack  on  the  Flagstaff  Battery.  Pelissier  having 
given  the  signal  from  the  Mamelon,  these  several 
attacks  commenced.  Le  Vaillant*s  columns  rushed 
out  of  their  trenches,  and  attacked  the  left  flank 
of  the  Central  Bastion,  which  they  entered ;  but 
a  sanguinary  struggle  ensued :  the  Russians  col- 
lected in  great  force,  planted  themselves  behind 
breastworks  and  traverses  in  various  directions, 
brought  field-pieces  to  bear  upon  the  besiegers, 
and  kept  up  siich  a  fire  of  cannon,  musketry,  and 
rifles  as  shook  the  resolution  of  the  French  ; 
Generals  Rivet  and  Breton  were  killed.  Generals 
Couston  and  Trochu  wounded ;  and  the  destruction 
at  length  became  so  terrible  as  to  force  the  French 
to  abandon  the  works  they  had  entered  and 
return  to  their  trenches.  De  Salles  prepared  a 
second  assault ;  but  Pelissier,  feeling  certain  that 
he  had  by  this  time  a  firm  hold  of  the  Malakoff, 
countermanded  any  further  attack  on  the  south- 
western forts,  where  the  Russians  were  more 
powerful  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  assault 
on  the  Flagstaff  Battery  did  not  take  place.  The 
English,  smarting  under  their  defeat  at  the  Redan, 
had  some  consolation— or,  more  generously,  per- 
haps, some  justification — in  thinking  that  the 
French  had  been  similarly  foiled  at  the  Little 
Redan,  the  Curtain,  and  the  Central  Bastion. 

It  had  been  intended  by  the  Allied  admirals  to 
bring  the  broadsides  of  their  bulky  ships-of-war 
to  bear  upon  the  various  Russian  batteries  near 
Quarantine  Bay,  during  the  bombardment  and 
assault;  but  the  weather  was  too  boisterous  to 
permit  the  carrying^  out  of  this  plan.  Nevertheless, 


ten  or  twelve  mortal-vessels  were  set  to  woil 
and  poured  a  storm  of  shellB  into  the  town,  a 
well  as  against  Forts  Alexander,  Quarantine,  sn 
other  defence-works  near  the  harbour.  At  a  late 
hour,  the  Allied  ships  formed  a  cordon  round  tb 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  to  prevent  any  Rusnii 
steamers  from  escaping  during  the  night,  if  sod 
should  happen  to  be  their  design.  That  portioi 
of  the  British  fleet  which  manned  the  nava 
batteries  in  the  bombardment  bore,  as  it  alwayi 
bore,  a  prominent  share  in  the  danger  and  tb 
good  service  ;  it  was  commanded  at  that  time  bj 
Captains  Keppel  and  Moorsom.  The  Allies  hac 
not  the  glory  of  meeting  the  Russian  fleet  ii 
fair  battle,  and  vanquishing  it;  for  the  Ruanaa 
effected  a  self-conquest  Although  some  of  thi 
large  ships-of-war  had  been  sunk  just  twelfC 
months  previously,  to  form  a  barrier  across  th« 
harbour,  there  yet  remained  a  larger  numbai 
which  had  wrought  much  mischief  to  the  besiegen: 
these  were  now  finally  doomed;  one  by  OM^ 
during  the  terrific  final  bombardment,  and  the 
fierce  struggle  immediately  following  it,  the  ships 
were  sunk,  cither  burnt  or  scuttled,  until  at  length 
fifty  vessels,  of  which  eighteen  were  ships-of-the- 
line,  lay  beneath  the  waters!  Thus  was  Sinope 
avenged — all  the  ships  destroyed,  most  of  the 
officers  and  crews  killed  or  wounded,  that  had 
been  engaged  in  the  ruthless  attack  at  that  place. 

A  mournful  tale  had  the  adjutant-generals  of 
the  two  armies  to  tell,  when  the  mutilated  and 
bleeding  bodies  were  collected,  to  determine  who 
were  killed  and  who  wounded  on  this  sangninaiy 
8th  of  September.  No  other  day  throughout  the 
war  recorded  such  dread  havoc.  Of  the  2447 
officers  and  men  in  the  British  army  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing  on  this  day,  no  fewer 
than  1435  belonged  to  the  light  division,  ooro- 
prising  the  7th,  19th,  23d,*  33d,  34th,  77th,  88th, 
90th,  97th,  and  Rifles.  The  Rifles,  the  23d, 
and  the  97th  each  had  more  than  5S00  placed 
hors  de  conibat ;  and  the  19th,  88th,  and  90th 
made  a  near  approach  to  an  equal  amount  of 
loss.  Four  regiments  of  the  2d  division,  the  3d, 
•  30th,  4l8t,  and  55th,  bore  an  almost  equally 
severe  ratio  of  loss.  The  Highlanders,  Guardi^ 
4th  division,  and  cavalry,  suffered  very  slightly  on 
this  day.  The  French  loss  was  threefold  more 
severe ;  it  comprised  no  less  than  7551  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  making  with  the  English 
a  total  of  9998  ;  their  officers  were  struck  do^ra 
in  astonishing  numbers;  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
generals  and  398  commissioned  officers  of  various 
ranks  were  killed,  wounded,  or  contused.  The 
15th  French  regiment  went  into  action  with  900 
men,  and  came  out  with  only  310.  The  Brituih 
lost  a  greater  number  in  unsuccessfully  stormhn 

•  The  losses  sastaiiicfl  hj  the  33d  rrffiment,  or  Rojal  MA 
Fusiliers,  were  serere  beyond  all  parallel  In  the  Britirii  oaf 
daring  the  war— in  officers,  if  not  in  men.  Klne  ofBom  vn 
killed  at  Almn,  fire  at  the  Redan,  one  in  the  trenches^  iv»  M 
of  wounds  and  cholera,  and  sixteen  were  wounded  at  !!■% 
Inkermann,  and  in  the  engafements  at  the  Sadaa  aad  tut^m 
—making  a  total  of  thirty-eix  commisaionfd  oBeta  fel  MS 
regiment  in  a  period  of  about  a  year. 
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the  liediiia  than  Wellington  lost  in  th^  fftmcmi 
wtormiiig^  of  Baidajow  tluHiig  the  Feninfmbr  wan 
Aa  to  the  Rus!atiiii  lom^  no  authentic  Ai'coiint  of 
it  Wftft  obtainable ;  it  must  bftv©  b*^n  frightful 
in   tttnonnt,  i4J5  tho  bo^apttfUsj  the  interioT  of  the 


vanous 
theJi  ' 


forf^,    t!i'^ 


rh'^I'J 


area  of  the  to\^Tr,  and 
loea,  too  siirely  told.  Tho 
I?  dnj,  killed  or  wounded, 
esieged,  tar  exceeded  20,000. 

.%.  V  livniril  tlit>  climax,  almost  aroonntinj?  to 
mjblimitj;  of  the  sdesie :  one  of  the  most  impressive 
sights  ever  witnessed  in  war^the  departure  of  the 
wbolo  of  the  Russinna  from  the  south  to  the  north 
mle  of  the  harbour,  during  the  night.  Pelissier 
rt'marked,  in  his  di^ateh  :  ^  Towards  evening  I 
hi^l  i\  Rnspicion  this  wonJd  ho  eflfecte^l ;  I  saw  long 
files  of  troopi  and  baggagt  crosa  the  bridge  to  the 
north  Sid*? ;  conflagrations  soon  burst  out  on  all 
sidt'Hj  antl  every  doubt  on  the  subject  Yanished. 
I  hhould  have  like*l  to  push  forward,  gain  the 
1  ♦ridge  of  boats  over  the  harbour,  and  etit  oflf  the 
cncTuy*8  retreat ;  but  the  besieged  commeTieed 
blowing  up  their  fortilkatiouH^  magarineR^  and 
WildingTi'  Oeneral  Bimp^tm,  who  had  intended 
that  Sir  Tolin  Omidsell  and  General  Eyre  Hhould 
make  a  second  iismnlt  on  the  Redan  on  the 
m'>rrow.  sent  up  a  party  cautiously  about  eleven 
at  night  to  see  how  that  bastion  was  ocenpied  ;  it 
was  found  to  be  evacuatcdj  telling  signifieantly  of 
tlie  intended  al>andonment  of  the  whole  southeni 
side.  Fmm  the  manifestations  during  the  night, 
*ind  from  facts  afterwards  made  public,  it  appears 
that  Gortehakoft;  when  the  impossibility  of  main- 
tiiining  his  position  became  evident,  commenced 
arrangements  for  blowing  np  all  or  nearly  all  the 
public  buildings  of  the  devoted  dtv,  storing  up 
com  bust  iWcs  within  and  beneath  them.  The 
fonncra  at  tho  Reveral  forts  kept  np,  during  tlie 
early  boufii  of  the  night,  a  cannonaclo  sufKclently 
rrtntinuous  to  mask  tlieir  proeeedingH,  although 
tlie  Allied  commanders  had  strong  suspicions  of 
th 0  -i m  pend i ng  event. 

In  the  dead  of  the  night,  when  Ihc  Allied  camps 
were  filleil  with  men  dther  aleeping  or  thinking 
anxiou&lj  of  tho  nemm  which  daylight  might 
bring  forth,  lurid  fyimm  \mgaM  to  Mm  in 
iSebantopolj  explosions  of  grwit  violence  shook  the 
nir,  and  inicnswj  commotion  waa  visible  to  some 
j:ikut  spectators  on  the  heights  aronrKl  The  tires 
lii'gan  in  various  partji  of  the  town,  thereby 
indicating  a  pre-arrat]ged  dev/tsiatiou — a  second 
Mo!w;ow.  One  tremcntkina  eiplofion^  imme<liately 
bi  hind  the  Ik'dan^  tore  up  the  grotmd  for  m  great 
di«taiui'  around ;  and  other  ciq>lof!oiis  iQoo«eded 
Fo  rapidly  that  a  Mack  murky  mass  of  smoko 
flitted  amongst  and  acniss  the  dames  from  the 
biimiug  buildtngi?!,  tin  [parting  an  aw^t^il  grandeur 
to  the  scene.  Now  came  a  resistless  outbunit 
which  Idew  up  the  Flagstaff  Battery ;  now  another 
that  reduced  to  a  ehapeleps  heap  Iho  Garden 
Uattrry ;  now  othei'^  that  iiispcrsed  many  of 
the  ttnaller  baiterie^  and  redoubts ;  while  nume- 
wn%  mispont  shells,   left   purposely   or  perhaps 


nn  avoid  ably  near  these  spots^  ignited  ^  ftcw  up 
wildly  J  burst  in  the  air,  and  seattered  their  frp-ig- 
ments  around.  The  French  were  in  a  better 
position  than  the  English  to  ot.»servo  this  terrifle 
scene^  having  poisetsion  of  the  eleratef)  Jtalakotr. 
General  Ragon  said  :  *  At  midnight,  JVom  the  top 
of  our  conquered  work^  and  mounted  on  heapn 
of  dead  Russiani^  we  were  witncFses  of  ono  of 
tho  grand  eat  speetaeles  that  can  possibly  be  con- 
eeivcd — ^th©  town  in  flames^  lighted  up  all  tho 
harbour,  where  the  Rnasiaa  yessela  were  dis- 
appearing^  one  after  tho  other,  beneath  tho  wavea, 
lurid  by  the  glare  of  the  tire  on  shore.  To  this 
terriblo  picture  was  addecl  the  iuccesj^ive  explo- 
sions of  forts,  batteries,  and  powder-magazincx, 
which  the  enemy  blew  up  in  their  retreat/ 
As  daylight  approached,  Fort  Paul  wag  Been 
sun'ounded  by  flames  and  exposed  to  devtwtationi 
then  Fort  Nicholas,  and  then  the  Central  and 
Quarantine  Bastions.  Meanwhile  the  bridge  of 
bonis  was  incessantly  laden  with  living  freight, 
Masses  of  infantry  crossed  over  the  Great  Harbour* 
from  the  south  side  to  the  uortti,  braving  the  deep 
waters  beneatti  them  and  the  fires  an<l  expIoHious 
around,  and  lighted  in  their  perilous  passage  by 
nothing  but  the  glare  of  the  burning  city  thtj 
were  leaving.  It  was  a  lime  of  deep  and  impre»* 
sivo  meaniog.  All  the  regular  inhabitants  still 
left,  all  the  soldiers  and  engineer g,  all  the  seamen 
engaged  on  shorCj  the  dead  bodies  of  the  killed 
anil  the  maimed  iKMlies  of  the  wounded— pa^ed 
in  a  continuous  stream  over  this  frail  bridge.  It 
may  have  been  that  the  besiegers  could  not  reach 
that  bridge  readily  with  their  guns  ;  it  may  liave 
been  lliat^  gla^^l  to  see  the  enemy  evacuate  the 
south  fide  of  Sehastopol,  tlicy  had  no  wish  to 
cheek  the  departure  ;  but  he  tho  explanation  as 
it  may,  the  bridge  of  boats  remained!  intact  aU 
night.  At  seven  in  the  fn<iming,  when  the  last 
battalion  of  infantry  had  passed  over,  the  Rusfiians 
bmke  tho  bridge,  and  thus  placed  the  harbour 
definite]y  between  them  and  their  assailants— at 
a  time  whai  the  town,  in  flames  in  every  part, 
sent  up  *  a  pillar  of  black  anfl  velvety  fat  smoke 
which  seemed  to  support  the  very  heavens/ 
The  achievement  waa  grand  and  terrible ;  the 
besiegers  eould  not  withhold  their  a<l miration 
of  the  manner  in  which  OortchakofT  onrried  out 
his  desperate  plan,  the  last  available  meann  of 
saving  tho  re^t  of  the  garrJson. 

It  was  on  Sunday  morning,  the  9th  of  September, 
when  the  2W,000  Allied  troops,  British,  French, 
Ttirk^  and  Bardiniann,  posted  er  encfimped  in 
vmrioui  directions  outside  HehaMopol,  liit^ned  to  tho 
announcement  that  the  mighty  city  had  fallen — 
the  oity  which  during  forty-nine  weeks  bail  day  by 
4jiy  been  lm>kcd  at  and  studied  by  their  generals 
and  engiueer"^  and  in  front  of  which  nearly  10,000 
of  their  mimljer  had  been  killed  or  wounded  on 
tho  preceding  day.  With  difficulty  was  tlie 
announcement  credited,  so  aceiistoined  ha*l  all 
been  to  the  dashing  of  their  hopes  And  the  non- 
fuliiluient  of  their  predictions.     All  who  could 
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or  wei*e  permitted  haa^tened  to  the  Bpot;  many 
for  curioaitj*  many  i\\m  ht  ]i!un4cr^ — jihvays  a 
dark  incident  in  t!ic  storming  of  cities.  Tht] 
rational]  vieiturA  lo  llio  ititi^riur  wei'O  iLiitoui&liod 
tit  tliLi  eiJoniKiiiH  e^elcut  of  tlio  <k' fence- works ; 
at  (ill?  mimtter  m  ^'hic-ti  ihtt  shelln  iitid  b&li^  of 
th©  besiegers  liail  eimidied  otit  every  nouk  aiitl 
comer  in  tlie  town^  at  tlio  bijmb  intHjC  exc4ivftti*>ns 
aud  diwmlx'T*  where  ro  many  of  the  Hussiati 
SMildieni  had  been  Jodg^d,  ut  the  iriiisscH  of  Btoue 
jinil  l^oiims  of  timber  wlii^U  liad  beyti  burked  bitbur 
tmd  IbiLbcr  by  tbu  explosioiiH^  Hi  tbe  couijtk+iH 
ballK  iind  burst  shells  etf'ewcd  over  ert'ry  ]iart 
of  tbo  city,  and  iit  Ibo  fcarfui  soene  of  bloixlshtKl 
within  tho  MabikotF.  Otlu-r  visilors,  not  of  the 
rali*-»nal  clau^s,  rusbcil  hita  tlio  Umn,  peered  al«*nt 
the  biirnmg  houses^  loaded  themgelves  witli 
picturtis,  cbair^  looking -glasfii^^  dresseji,  and 
count li^Aij  artiVdcM  quite  usek'Si^  hi  n  camp^  and 
staggered  baek  to  their  ei^mraiies— cucb  ho[»ing  be 
had  abtaiae^i  »0Tiiethtiig  wlueb  might  either  be 
m\d  for  money  or  taken  lioitie  as  n  niemuiito. 
The  gtiueruk|  apineciating  the  di^rji^atiiKatian  to 
which  eueli  irriTgular  doings  lf4td»  cstabUiilieii  a 
eordmi  of  cavalry  round  the  town^  lo  keep  baek 
tiiragglers ;  iiut  there  werw  ttuitiy  litted  to  observe 
keenly  and  deficribc  TivitUyj  who  obi^nt?d  acccus 


to  tho  interiori  and  sketched  Boeii^a  ne- 

forgotten,  iilt>ioiigh  too  kideoua  to  be  dv. 

Cotistderuig  that   ^*,(iOD    !  ' 

fell  at  the  margin  of  thin 

tlio   frigbtfa!   stJite  of  tbr  liinnu't 

may  be  only  too  w  oil  camic^ived  ;  v\  ' 

hospital   was    tilkd    i  ui   witU    iiui^e 

ciieatiires  whom  Gorii  "M  ni*t,  f»r 

did  not  rcrnioTc.     No 

lay  in   this  hospital  ; 

been  piiiced  afXer  beiii^  ivnii>vt^d    v^oujtdtHJ 

the  torlitkations  ;  they  \ml  died  from  the 

sibility  of  receiving  mcdieal  aid  at  xuch  a  fitmi 

antl  tho  kving  wvm  mixed  Up  with   ihe  d« 

atl  mutilateil  and  tinuigled^  in  thh  horrible  |ikcc^ 
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CAilPAIGNS   SltBORDINATE    TO   TUE    SIEGE,    O    1855, 


!  E  Eiego  of  ^ebastoix^U 
,^  a]  I  hough  absorbing  a 
IfrfpoDclerant  share  of 
attention  on  the  part  of 
this  Allied  powers,  was 
not  ttlonc  sufhciont  to 
afforti  a  chet-k  to  the  aggres- 
sive DKirementa  of  Eillsia. 
Whether  the  Ijeat  was  effected  tliat 
could  ht;  effected  witli  the  mst 
inihtary  and  naval  resources  at 
eoniraand,  may  weU  be  doubted  ;  but 
still  there  were  several  distinet  enter- 
prif^es^  demanding,  in  different  ratios, 
I  he  flervicc&  of  the  armim  und  Heists,  contem- 
Horaneous  witi*  the  siege  m  1855,  and  conducted 
at  or  nenr  the  mai*gin  of  the  B^k  Sea.  The 
occupation  of  Hnpatoria^the  ^^fl^H|  to  Jjaa- 
hurii  and  the  Diileper^the  battfliniliR'dlBBja 
— tbe  opecations  in  the  Bea  oftii^or— the  heroic 
defence,  endiiig  with  the  suiTeiub^i  <  l"  K;ir^  in 
Asia  Minor — and  Utnar  Pacha'^ 
el ia-* were  of  this  ehrtracten 


I^^l^li 


O  I*  E  R  A  T  I O  K  S     AT     E  L  P  A  'MJH  r  A. 

KupatoHa,  U  will  bo  remembered,*  had  been 
strongly  gamnoncd  during  the  winter  1854-5  by 
a  large  Turkish  army  under  Omar  Paeha,  whieh 
army  was  en  imaged  in  a  few  prions  conflicts 
during  the  early  uccks  of  spring.  The  course  of 
erents  at  that  ppot,  dnring  the  remainder  of  the 
year,  related  rather  to  an  occupation  than  to  a 
campaign  ;  nit  her  to  a  formidable  wanting  on  the 
we^t  fiank  of  the  Hussians,  than  to  battles  or 
tieges ;  rather  to  a  passive  than  au  active  ajjsisir 
anee  reudereti  to  the  besieging  anny. 

When  the  April  bombardment  of  Sehftstopol 
was  about  to  commence-,  many  of  the  Turkish 
troitps  rh*]jarted  from  Eupatoria  with  a  view  to 
aidmg  the  l>esiegers»  leaving  sufficient  only  of  their 
nnmbcr  to  guard  the  last-named  place ;  but  the 
fkilnre  of  the  bombardment  having  liberated  them, 
ihcy  returned.  On  the  2^  and  following  days, 
Omar  Taeha,  who  had  come  from  Eupatoria 
to  Kamieich  to  atjaiBt  at  tlie  Iwnibardinent,  re- 
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embarkeil  with  portions  of  his  army  in  the  Afe^hv^ 
Terrthtr^  Jean  Barf,  Sidojij  Faiermut^  aird  other 
steamers*  The  ai^ignetl  reason  for  this  departure, 
rather  fiuddenly  maile,  was,  that  two  divisifjns  of 
Russian  infantry  were  suspected  to  liavc  lett  tiie 
beleaguered  eit^*  for  Eupatoria^  with  an  intention 
of  al tacking  that  place.  Tlie  rumour  proved  to 
be  nnfoiuideil ;  and  the  Turks  returned  to  a  posi- 
tion of  inactivity.  They  had  made  the  fortiliL'ations 
of  Eupatoria  very  Mrong,  insomuch  that  an  attack 
by  the  Russians  would  have  been  futile  ;  but,  on 
the  other  handj  as  the  Turks  did  not  extend  their 
infantry  encamimicntSj  or  their  cavalry  cKcuraiona, 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  town,  they  opposed 
very  little  re^nistance  to  the  passage  of  the  enemy's 
columns  and  convoys  from  Perekop  tgwarrl)* 
Sobagtopob  Omar  Pacha's  troubles,  at  that  time, 
consisteil  not  in  fighting  the  Russians,  but  in 
feeding  a  large  army  and  20,000  impoverished 
Oim -Tatars  at  a  place  where  almost  every 
nvjnthful  of  food  had  to  be  imported  in  ships  fmm 
Iter  lands:  England  hatl  experienced  difficulty 
<:uough  in  a  duty  of  analogous  character  at  Bala- 
klava ;  but  the  obstacles  were  stdl  more  trying  at 
Kupatoria  ander  Ottoman  arran^cementii.  The 
Turktifh  commissariat,  an  iiuitatiou  in  modem 
times  of  European  organisation,  bad,  an  fortunately, 
imilated  little  hut  the  defective  portions  r  h 
worked  moderately  well  on  Turkish  soil ;  but 
when  seas  dividt^  tlie  army  from  head-quarters  at 
Constantinople  ^BlULsray  kind  crept  in,  and 


^"peril  of  starvation* 

^1  officers  in  the 

ir  Paelia  from 

i  -i-  u  I'ge  p  ron  J  pin  c^ 

lift  Ottonwn   armv. 


the  troops  were 
General  Cannon^ 
Turki.^i  service,  w;is  fcpti 
Eupatoria  to  Qd^ta" 
in  tho  pay  anejl  raJ. 
Irrespective  of  defit'ieu*;ics  in  EujipiVj  however, 
the  Turkish  troops  wore  placed  in  circumstances 
of  great  disadvantage  at  this  periuh  The  fK>litical 
authoiitieB  in  Paris  and  London  oontroUotl  not 
only  the  movements*  of  the  French  and  English 
armieSj  but  those  of  the  Turks  also ;  and  the 
plans,  marked  at  every  Btage  by  indecision  and 
absence  of  comprehensiveness,  frittcretl  away  tha 
■ervices  the  Osmanli  miglit  have  rendered.  There 
were  Turkish  forces  at  Eupatoria,  before  Bebas- 
topol,  on  the  banks  of  the  Danuiie^  and  in  Asia 
Minor;  yet,  through  vacillation  or  mismanage- 
mentj  none  of  these  armies  liad  a  fair  chance  for 
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rendering  nseful  service.  The  submarine  electric- 
telegraph  was  extended  from  Balaklava  and 
Kamiesch  to  Eupatoria,  and  thus  Omar  Pacha 
was  enabled,  bj  the  middle  of  May,  to  hold  ready 
communication  with  the  British  and  French  com- 
manders ;  but  still  this  advantage  did  not  lead  to 
any  profitable  or  heroic  employment  of  tlie  Turkish 
army  in  the  Crimea.  The  numerous  evils  of 
uncertainty  were  increased,  during  tho  spring 
months,  by  changes  of  plan  concerning  an  expedi- 
tion to  Kertch,  and  by  the  supersession  of  Canrobert 
by  Pelissicr  in  the  command  of  the  French  anny : 
both  of  which,  affecting  tho  French  directly, 
exerted  also  a  disturbing  influence  on  tlie  move- 
ments of  the  Turks  at  Eupatoria. 

During  the  summer  months,  active  operations 
were  almost  entirely  suspended  at  this  ioyyn.  The 
English  and  French  found  their  attention  wholly 
absorbed  by  the  various  attacks  on  the  Quarries, 
Redan,  Mamelon,  Malakoff,  White  Works,  <fec. ; 
while  the  Russians  were  incessantly  occupied  in 
providing  for  tho  necessities  of  the  garrison  at 
Bcliastopol.  The  Allies  did  not  cut  out  any  work 
for  tho  Turks  to  efiect  at  Eupatoria ;  nor  did  the 
enemy  attempt  any  attacks  in  that  quarter,  other 
than  slight  alarms  by  reconnoitring  parties  of 
cavalry.  When,  however,  the  abandonment  by 
tho  Russians  of  tho  southern  part  of  Sebastopol, 
in  September,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  tho  siege,  the 
position  of  Eupatoria  attracted  the  attention  of 
Pelissicr  and  Simpson;  and  it  was  thought  that 
that  town  might  be  made  one  extremity  of  a 
great  base  of  operations  against  the  enemy.  Tho 
topographical  position  of  Eupatoria,  relatively  to 
Perckop,  Simferopol,  and  Sebastopol,  is  easily 
aj^preciable  by  the  aid  of  a  map ;  but  it  becomes 
necessary  hero  to  notice  tho  i*oads  of  approach 
to  tho  Crimea,  since  tho  operations  at  Eupatoria, 
Kinburn,  and  Kertcli  were  greatly  influencctl  by 
considerations  touching  the  convoy  of  Russian 
supplies  to  Sebastoi)ol. 

The  Isthmus  of  Perckop*  being  tho  only  land- 
connection  between  tho  peninsula  of  the  Crimea 
and  the  mainland  of  Russia,  the  chief  road  of 
communication  will  naturally  be  at  that  point ;  but 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  this  would  be 
the  only  route.  The  Sivash,  or  Sivach  Mor<5,  or 
Putrid  Sea,  bounding  this  isthmus  on  the  east, 
and  itself  nearly  separated  from  the  Sea  of  Azof 
by  the  remarkable  tongue  of  land  called  the  Spit 
of  Arabat,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Russians 
early  in  the  war  in  connection  with  schemes 
for  sending  reinforcements  and  supplies  to  the 
besieged  city.  A  commercial  route  to  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  Crimea,  by  way  of  tliis  spit,  has  long 
existed,  necessitating  a  boat -passage  across  tho 
Strait  of  Genitchi,  separating  the  spit  from  the 
mainland.  Tho  road  traversed  the  whole  extent 
of  the  spit,  from  Genitchi  to  Arabat,  a  distance 
of  sixty  or  seventy  miles ;  and  from  Arabat  it  bent 
directly  west  to  the  central  and  southern  parts 

*  The  topographical  detaiU  of  this  Motion  are  illnstrated  in  the 
two  eoIooTcd  mapa— *  The  Crimea,'  and  the  *  Sea  of  Aiof.* 


of  the  Crimea.  At  a  later  period,  the  plan  wii 
adopted  of  traversing  only  the  northern  half  oj 
the  spit,  and  then  crossing  a  narrow  part  of  tfac 
Putrid  Sea  into  the  Crimea  by  means  of  a  bridge 
of  boats,  near  the  spot  where  the  river  Salg^i 
ends.  This  plan  involved  two  crossings  of  the 
water,  at  Genitchi  and  Salghir;  and,  therefora 
as  an  improvement,  about  the  year  1845,  a  road 
across  the  Putrid  Sea  itself  was  commenced,  bj 
means  of  bridges  and  viaducts.  Tliis  road,  com- 
pleted somo  time  before  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  was  constructed  at  such  places  as  supplied 
shoals  whereon  piers  and  other  foundations 
might  be  constructed.  The  Putrid  Sea  presenti 
considerable  analogy  to  the  lagoons  which  encircle 
Venice,  and  which,  too  shallow  for  easy  navi- 
gation, offer  facilities  for  hydraulic  engineeriDg 
and  bridge-building.  At  one  point,  twenty  miles 
south-west  of  Genitchi,  this  shallow  sea  u  lo 
narrow,  that  a  timber-bridge,  less  tlum  a  quaitar 
of  a  milo  in  length,  might  cross  it;  and  at  this 
point,  the  Chongar  or  Tchongar  Peninsula^  the 
road  was  constructed.  The  part  of  Russia^  how- 
ever, immediately  at  the  northern  end  of  this 
route,  is  very  sterile  and  destitute  of  froh 
water;  insomuch  that  no  general  would  select 
that  route  for  tho  conveyance  of  supplies  to 
Sebastopol,  unless  driven  by  ui*gent  circumstancei. 
The  corn-growing  provinces  lie  north-east  tad 
north-west  of  this  point :  if  the  former,  tho  pro- 
duce is  brought  doym  by  the  Volga  and  the  Don, 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  transhipment,  to  the  Sea  of 
Azof,  whence  a  route  may  bo  found  to  i5ebastopol 
through  Kertch,  Kaffa,  Kara-su-bazar,  and  Sim- 
feroi>ol ;  if  the  latter,  then  tho  Bug  and  the 
Dnieper  would  form  a  channel  or  transit  to  the 
estuary  whereby  the  waters  of  those  rivers  enter 
the  Black  Sea,  protected  by  Russian  faitfttt 
Kinburn  and  Oczakoff.  Moreover,  several  govern- 
ment establishments  connecte<l  with  the  buildiag 
and  armament  of  ships  were  situated  on  the  above^ 
named  rivers.  Many  of  those  facts  were  not  sufli- 
ciently  known  to  the  Allied  commanders  at  the 
commencement  of  tho  war;  but  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  of  18o5,  several  probabilities  became 
apparent,  as  follow: — If  tho  Allies  could  conimaDd 
Perekop,  they  might  cut  off  supplies  to  Sebastc^ 
from  that  quarter;  if,  without  commanding  Pere- 
kop, they  could  send  out  strong  attacking-particB 
from  Eupatoria,  they  might  intercept  conTC(y8 
going  southward ;  if  they  could  obtain  Kinbnai 
or  Oczakoff,  or  both,  they  would  virtually  dflSl 
tlie  estuaries  of  tho  Dnieper  and  Bng,  and  vu^ 
perhaps  ascend  to  the  great  arsenal  at  Xicolaisf; 
if  they  held  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus  or  Stntt 
of  YenikaliS,  they  might  close  up  the  whole  Bm  ef 
Azof,  and  prevent  supplies  from  being  Ibrwaidri 
to  Kafla  or  other  ports;  if,  in  addition  to  ThI- 
kale,  they  controlled  the  mouths  of  the  Don  mm 
Taganrog,  they  might  prevent  any  sopplki  froB 
being  sent  through  that  important  route  iate  tbi 
Sea  of  Azof;  if  they  held  possession  of  OiMiltlit 
they  would  cut  off  the  old  commetdal  iMrtt  itf 
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-  it;  aad^  last! J,  if  tlier  cM^uld 
BcA  wiUi  fifua-'boaU  of  llghi 

■.-     .-.■.:.    .      '   ■  :..v,I     a,o 

'  I'    .  -ridge. 

wtro  thu«   i<-V<jii   luiwli^s  wliich^   it'   practi* 

|irttli  the  laeitns  then  at  haudj  woiald  have 

tho  AUits   to  Wi?aki?u   thu   EussL'ina^   hj 

>Hiiog  feU|)plic«8  rtTnl  rotijfijr^iimi'iita  iiittjndtjd 

r  8el»8k>ii(>l    Thi  ^n  of  Pcrokop,  if  ever 

nlmipUlcd^  WjLi  <!  abandoned;  hut,  as 

W«  ibull  st-*t*  in  this  atid  future  svctlonji,  the  other 

t ! ]  :i J I  u  As  of  commuui c: ation,  t>r  in o& t  of 

^  i>f  liustHe  denionst ration. 

If  i: . . .  ,       ;   I H  ift|  t  ion   o  f  Ku  pato  ria,  men* 

&n«i  alxivc^  iiniii!  I  fho  Allies   in  Boptcmbcr 

Uvm|>t    BMJjK^iiiiji.^   in    thftt    quarter ,      i^oi- 

ading  Ji  large  body  of  Tnrka  having  long 

|kept  tiier<i  in  iitleness,  they  settt  a  jKiwerAil 

cmcnt    from    Kaniit'^ch   and    Balaklava. 

"ijliji>ot   ap[tefii**i   to   havf   l^een,    to  dinporse 

ko    liu^an  trt.op;4  in  the  vicinifj  of  Eupatoria^ 

Hits  line  of  ron4   between 

'tth       For    this    piirp<)fic 

Fn^nch    eavalrj   under 

Bent,  con^iEtin^'  of  hiissarfl 

1    by    horsc-artJlkry ;    thcBC> 

pr  uncnte  of  infantry,  lauded   at 

fa  ill    tlio  last  week  of  September,  and 

vnnnTis  viOai^es  in    the   neighbonrhuod, 

ch  »hip!i  iN>nveyed  the  troopi ;  aiid 

Rxi  3  gave  ri»e  to  hopes  in  the  camp 

lliing   hn\)ftvim\t    waa    pending.      The 

fi  tin  gent  found  3<i,000  Turkish  troops 

E«  pato  da,  idle,  but  willing  to  be  usefully  cm- 

^^.v^.^     it  ^aa  ^l^^y  ascertain etl,  or  at  leatt  retidrred 

ir  probable,  that  th*?  ftusiians  eilber  Sd 

L.vt^  aae  of  tho  Perekop  nmte  at  That  lime 

convey  an  w>  of  sup[ilics  t<j  Hehastopol,  or 

aado  a  TKide  detour  eastward  to  keep  as  far 

pIMfiihh  from  Eu  pato  Ha.     llio  Turks  at  this 

wuro  t?ommaDiied  by  Aeliiiiet  Pacha,  iivbo 

ivt'd  in  the  British  ship  Gkulkitor  on  the 

ptenihi^r,  and  had   been  received  with 

himours*      He   had   not   been  many 

Tn  Tits  uew  couiuiaod  when   tiie    rumour 

th^  f?ill  *^f  ?iolK!*ti»pcil— If   Htiit  ran  lit*  a  f^ll 


L^riaui^,    lUitivt}  aiid    foreign,    v^ere  ttjid 
*EuR*ians  were  alK>ut   to    attack   them 
atjd  then  that  a  powerful  French  army 
ttt  h\  nrririj.      The    French    contingent 
r-  til  an  report  had  indicated  ; 
111  ■  soon  fcliewed  signs  of  activity, 

eiicraU    d  Allonvillo    and    Bchnuner,    Admiral 
aat^  and  the  l'iirkif*b  generaht,  Achmet  Pacha, 
^mail  Piitha,  and  SelVr  Pacha^  cxcliangod  htwipi- 
.,,.j  -Mended  reviews;  aii*l  Achmet  Pacha 
\h  e  honouns  of  an  eiit«rtainer  to  the 

uile^  gir  Edmund  Ly^uB^  and  Bir 
Hm-  rt. 

On  L,  the  Freni^h  and  lite  Turks  ftrst 

Dgb  fade  in  this  i^Ofi.    A  ho^jy  of 


Eusaiana  was  known  to  be  hovering  near  the 
sontli  ihore  of  Lake  ISasik,  th<T  shallow  iheet  of 
water  lying  south-east  of  Eapatoria ;  and  the 
Alliffl  Ihetx^upmi  rewulved  to  scTsd  a  force  i*f  nttnr*k 
them,  French,  Turku,  and  ^ 
cavalry,  and  artillcn%  net  f-'  v 

of  b^^\  and  came  up  to  a  i  ► 

HuKsiauii  were  pojstcd,   near    i-  i. 

The  infyrionly  of  strrngth  wj*8  sucii  that  the 
RiiMians  could  make  but  htlJe  reiiatanee ;  tliey 
tied,  and  left  the  Allien  in  posnessiou  of  the  iftri|) 
of  (and  hilt  ween  the  Lake  and  the  j^ea. 

On  the  29th  took  place  the  fceeond  encounter, 
with  French  and  Turks  m  allies,  in  this  quarter ; 
it  w^a^  a  cJ^Yal^y  engagement,  at  Koughil,  about 
tifkeen  inilea  north-east  of  the  town,  D'Allonville, 
having  received  information  that  a  W*dy  of 
Rufifiians  was  in  the  neighbourly  ocmI,  nmler  General 
KorS^  laid  a  plan  of  attaf;k  with  jictimet  Paclta^ 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  three  colnnms  fiUf»uM 
start  from  the  town  early  in  the  morning  ;  llLut  one 
of  these  should  procr nd  Fonth-east  to  BakL  at  the 
Ittrther  extremity  of  Lake  Hasik;  that  a  pecoud, 
commanded  bj  Achmet  Pac-Iiit,  should  proeced 
nearly  north,  and  advance  upon  the  Perckop 
road  at  Doltchak  or  Toltcliak ;  while  a  third, 
oommimded  by  D'AUoDville  in  person,  and  con- 
sisting of  twel?e  iquadrons  of  horse,  a  battery  of 
borse^artiUoryj  200  irregular  cavalry,  and  six 
Egyptian  battoliouj?,  should  c^o^  one  of  the  mrms 
of  Lake  Sasik,  and  join  the  second  LKxly  at 
Doltchak  by  a  detour.  These  foroes  were  consider- 
able in  strength,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  SQjCiOO 
regulars,  besides  the  Bashi-Bazouku,  whose  number* 
were  as  irregular  as  their  habits;  there  were  in 
addition  twenty-two  iield-piecea.  D^Ailonvillc's 
corps  encountered  the  enemy  in  conBiderabla 
force  nejir  tlie  northem  margin  of  the  lake ;  the 
lluMsians  had  e^hteen  squadrons  of  cayali'y,  with 
Guisaeks  and  bono- artillery,  and  the  French 
general  deeme^l  it  possible  that  this  force  might  be 
hemmed  in  by  a  judicious  attack-  A  brisk  charge 
of  cavalry  was  marlo  on  two  or  throe  ditferent 
pointa  ;  ivhen  Kortfj  feeling  himself  unable  to  roak« 
a  Buecessfal  rcsistanee^  re^olvctl  to  retreat  while 
retreat  was  yet  open  to  him,  lea  dug  behind  him 
n'l  Andi-easki  and  about  fitly  trogps  killed^ 
.^.3  170  prisoners;  tlie  Allies  also  captun^d 
three  cannoni,  three  mortar«|  twelve  caissons,  a 
Jidd'forgev  and  250  horscfs,  at  a  h>^  of  about 
thirty -five  kilJed  and  wounded.  The*  other  two 
corps  or  divihions,  under  Achmet  Pacha  and  I«mail 
Pacha,  encountered  very  t^w  Russians,  brought 
away  little  with  them  but  a  cargo  of  trilling 
tropbicH,  and  left,  behind  them  a  string  of  misarabk 
bnrmng  villages.  As  is  usual  in  the  lamentable 
niatiteuvTCTJ  of  w^arfarc,  the  Hussians  de«troyeii 
liome  of  the  villages  to  prtivent  them  from  fall* 
ing  into  the    hanrln  of  the   Allies  j    the    AUiea 

ilcnastatod  the  rest ;  and  thus  the  few  *"■•* "'\'* 

Tatar  inhabitants  of  the  viHi^es  were 

driven   fWim  m'cry  part  of  the  dktrMji    vs^^yi 

Etipatoria  ittelf. 
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General  Pelissier  appears  to  have  been  so  far 
satisfied  with  tbis  cayalrj  movemeDt  at  Eupatoria, 
that  bo  applied  to  General  Simpson  for  a  rein- 
forcement of  English  horse,  to  be  sent  to  the 
same  place.  No  objection  was  made  to  this,  as 
the  cavalry  tinder  British  command  was  almost 
entirely  useless  on  the  plateau  outside  Sebastopol, 
or  in  the  Tchemaya  plain.  Simpson  thereupon 
agreed  to  send  Brigadier-general  Lord  George 
Paget,  with  the  Carabiniers,  4th  and  13th  Light 
Dragoons,  12th  Lancers,  and  one  troop  of  the 
Royal  Horse-artiUery ;  and  preparations  were 
made  at  Balaklava  for  the  transport  of  this 
contingent.  Not  a  single  opportunity  had  been 
offered  to  the  English  cavalry  to  distinguish  itself 
since  the  battle  of  Balaklava,  more  than  eleven 
months  earlier ;  and  the  men  had  become  dis- 
pirited by  duties  irksome  without  being  fame- 
worthy.  Before  this  force  could  arrive  at  Eupa- 
toria,  D'Allonville  made  a  reconnaissance  into  the 
interior,  over  and  beyond  the  ground  traversed  on 
the  20th  of  September ;  this  took  place  on  the  7th 
of  October.  A  mixed  force  of  Turks  and  French, 
infantry  and  cavalry,  set  forth  at  daybreak,  and 
penetrated  to  a  distance  of  about  twenty  miles, 
meeting  with  a  few  bodies  of  Russian  cavalry 
and  Cossacks,  but  failing  to  entice  them  into 
action ;  they  returned  with  a  few  hundred  head 
of  sheep  and  cattle,  principally  seized  by  the 
roaming  Bashi-Bazouks,  but  without  effecting 
anything  of  importance. 

"When  the  British  cavalry,  under  Lord  Paget, 
arrived  about  the  middle  of  October,  various 
consultations  were  held  concerning  the  best  mode 
of  rendering  its  services  available.  On  the  22d 
an  expedition  set  out,  under  D'AUonville,  towards 
Saki ;  the  English,  French,  and  Turkish  cavalry 
taking  the  inland  or  eastern  side  of  Lake  Sasik  ; 
while  a  body  of  infantry  proceeded  along  the 
isthmus  separating  the  lake  from  the  sea.  Pelissier 
had  about  that  time  sent  General  de  Faill/s 
division  of  infantry  to  Eupatoria ;  and  the  forces 
under  D'Allonville  being  thus  rendered  consider- 
able, he  was  instructed  to  advance  in  the  direction 
of  the  great  road  from  Perekop  to  Simferopol, 
to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Russian  communi- 
cations in  tliat  quarter.  The  region  being  almost 
waterless,  he  was  provided  with  portable  pumps 
for  worldng  wells,  skins  for  water,  &c.  On  the 
morning  in  question  the  cavalry  advanced  inland 
by  way  of  Kumen,  Karagurt,  Tchobtar,  Temesch, 
Tuzla,  and  other  villages,  and  encountered  various 
small  bodies  of  Russians  ;  the  Cossacks  and  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  alike  in  many  of  their  qualities  as 
skirmishing  irregulars,  had  a  few  encounters ; 
and  the  English  artillery  fired  a  few  shots  at 
distant  bodies  of  Russian  horse;  but  the  enemy 
retreated  too  quickly  to  admit  of  close  contest, 
although  they  had  as  many  as  twenty  squadrons 
of  cavalry  in  one  body.  Near  Temesch,  on  the 
23d,  the  Russians  were  in  yet  greater  force,  com- 
prising infantry  and  artillery  as  well  as  cavalry ; 
but  as  they  persisted  in    tiieir   tactics  of  non- 


fighting,  and  as  D*Allonville  had  not  proyisioiied 
his  force  for  a  long  detention,  he  returned  tc 
Eupatoria  on  the  24th,  with  no  other  glory  than 
that  of  destroying  two  or  three  Tillages.  An 
opinion  was  formed,  resulting  firom  this  recon- 
naissance, that  the  enemy  had  established  hii 
points  of  concentration  fiirther  northward  thui 
the  parallel  of  Eupatoria;  and  to  ascertain  tfaii 
fact  more  fully,  D'AllonviUe  made  another  ex- 
cursion on  the  27th,  on  a  somewhat  formidable 
scale;  taking  with  him  twenty-four  battaliona 
of  French  and  Turkish  infantry,  thirty-eig^t 
squadrons  of  French,  English,  and  Turkish 
cavalry,  and  fifty-six  pieces  of  artillery — a 
large  army,  in  fact.  Ho  advanced  south-east 
to  Saki,  and  thence  towards  Tchobtar,  which 
was  found  to  have  been  fortified  with  a  few 
earthworks  by  the  Russians,  and  to  be  further 
defended  by  a  piece  of  marshy  ground  in  front 
The  Russians  were  here  in  considerable  force; 
and  unmasking  a  battery  of  thirty  heavy  guns^ 
they  sent  forth  a  torrent  of  shot  and  shell 
upon  the  Allies,  doing  considerable  mischief 
There  wore  a  few  indications  of  other  low  earth- 
works, probably  masking  batteries ;  but  as  the 
Russians  steadily  refused  any  open  enoounta* 
during  the  27th  and  28th,  D^Allonidlle  returned  to 
Eupatoria  on  the  29th — having  ascertained  that 
the  enemy,  if  near  that  town  at  all  in  great  force, 
was  posted  south-east,  near  the  road  leading 
from  Perekop  to  Baktch^erai.  Prince  Gortchakofl^ 
in  his  dispatch  relating  to  these  movements, 
states  that  the  Russian  troops  were  under  Prince 
Radzivil  and  General  Schabelsky.  In  reference 
to  the  events  of  the  23d,  he  makes  a  statement 
differing  marvellously  from  anything  contained 
in  the  Enghsh  and  French  dispatches :  '  The 
Allies  fell  back  on  Saki  in  such  haste  that  om* 
troops,  who  advanced  at  a  trot,  could  not  come  up 
with  them.'  The  same  stylo  of  language  marb 
the  prince's  dispatch  concerning  the  manoeuvres 
five  days  later — the  Allies  being  made  to  shrink 
as  soon  as  the  Russians  attacked  them. 

November  came,  and  with  it  a  repetition  of 
these  reconnaissances.  D'Allonville,  having  received 
information  that  large  flocks  and  herds,  intended 
for  the  Russians,  were  coUected  at  a  village  about 
twenty  miles  north-east  of  Eupatoria,  resolved  to 
capture  them.  He  sent  forward  a  few  squadrons 
of  English,  French,  and  Turkish  cavalry,  giving 
the  command — a  very  rare  thing  among  the 
Allies — to  a  Turk,  Ah  Pacha  :  who  so  far  justified 
the  selection  as  to  return  in  the  evening  with 
270  oxen,  34{)0  sheep,  50  horses,  10  camels,  and 
20  wagons,  captured  from  the  Russians,  after 
having  '  set  fire  to  the  villages  and  destroyed 
thirty  large  ricks  of  hay.* 

These,  unquestionably  small  achievements  fat 
so  largo  an  army,  suffice  to  characterise  all  that 
was  done  at  Eupatoria.  Nothing  great  occnired ; 
nothing  that  the  troops,  by  any  stretch  of  imi^ 
nation,  could  glory  over  when  they  returned  to 
their  respective  countries.    Eupatoria,  it  wiH  tta 
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be  soai),  rendarod  slight  aid  to  tlie  AlHed  eau^, 
»a  fa,?  as  concerned  actually  military  i'oiitesrts: 
yet  tiiero  can  be  no  doubf  that  the  Russian 
innvenieiits  ivero  sensibly  affected  by  the  know- 
lvd^i\  on  the  part  «>f  the  comma ntlers^  that  the 
Allies  held  that  position  in  ibriBidUii>le  sticiij^h 
— rvndcTing  d^>ubly  necessary  aji  attention  to  the 
route*!  whereby  reuiforccmenta  and  sux»L*liea  might 
reach  Sebastopol 


leXPEDlTIOxX     TO     KtHBURK     AKD     THE 

ivy  I  EYE  R. 

A  wholly'  distinct  series  cf  operations  bore 
rdation  fa  Kinbum  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Dnieper, 

A  glance  At  a  map  ivill  shew  in  how  remark- 
able a  manner  the  coast-line  between  Odessa 
and  the  Crhnea  is  cut  up  by  bays  and  estuaries* 
The  river  Djiieper,  after  a  tortuous  course 
thrfHigh  Russia,  enter*  the  Black  8ea  nearly 
in  a  westerly  direction,  expanding  into  a  iimatif 
cstnarVi  bay»  or  lirttij  someiimes  called  Kherison 
Bay,  Into  the  middle  of  this  estuarjj  nio«t  cor- 
rectly so  calkd^  nearly  at  right  anglea,  descends 
the  riFcr  Bug  or  Bung ;  and  if  the  nnited 
waters  of  these  tw<j  rivers  were  to  proceed 
in  a  fttraj;^ht  line  after  leavlnnr  the  estunry,  they 
would  Impinge  full  uj>on  the  iH>i-t  of  Odessa^ 
forty  miles  distant.  A  long  sandy  peninsula 
se^^aratei  the  estuary  from  the  Bay  of  Kinbum 
(Kilborun,  Kiiburoun);  anotticr  peninsula  scpa- 
rsktes  tiiis  hay  IVom  Tendra  Bay;  whiehj  in  its  turn, 
ii  sepamted  by  the  Tendra  Peninsula,  a  curious 
elongated  shindy  spit,  fi-om  the  Gulf  of  Perekop 
— all  the  waters  near  these  spit^  and  peninsulas 
Ixfing  very  shallow.  The  mouth  of  the  estuary  is 
guarde<l  by  two  forta,  Kinhuru  and  Oczakoff 
(Otchakow,  Otsehakov),  the  former  on  the  south 

id  the  latter  on  the  north.     Kinbum,  the  more 

portantj  h  built  on  a  spit  of  sand  at  the 
tet trend ty  of  the  Djarilgatch  Peninsula,  iUelf  httle 
other  tbnn  a  sandy  spit  ;  and  the  space  between 
the  two  furts,  about  a  niile  and  a  quarter  in  widtl), 
13  the  oulJet  for  the  waters  of  the  large  rivers 
Dnieper  anil  Bugj  with  their  numerous  confluents. 
The  c^tiiiiry,  about  forty  miles  ffimi  east  to  w^est, 
U  everywhere  shallow,  and  in  many  places 
interry|dcd  l>y  shoab ;  and  there  are  also  dangerous 
uandbank.^  near  its  nviutb — rendering  the  road- 
stead hsiTardous  for  lai'ge  ships.  The  Dnieper 
enters  the  estuary  by  a  multitude  of  mouths, 
separated  l^y  sandy  or  niarshy  islets ;  at  the 
npcx  op  cwtrfu  eaul  tif  the  deha  tJnis  formeth 
sixty  fuile*  from  Kiaburn,  is  the  town  of  Kherson 
ur  Uhersou^  known  to  EngfUih  readers  as  the 
bnrtal-plnee  of  U(>N^ard  the  pbilatdhropiBt.  On 
Ihe  ca'^teru  Mi  ore  *>f  I  he  Bug^  twenty*  live  miles 
above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  estuary, 
stands  Nicolaipff  (Nikoliev,  NichoUeO,  a  place 
which^  at  tbe  time  of  the  war,  was  important  to 
Bim^ia  StM  the  arsenal  for  building  and  fitting 
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war-ships.  The  small  town  of  Kanburn,  as  one 
of  the  two  defences  of  tbe  mouth  of  the  estuary, 
wiis^  in  October  1855,  found  to  be  furnished  with 
a  fort,  regularly  caaemated  and  stone-built,  ami 
mounting  between  thirty  and  forty  guns,  assisted 
also  by  two  strand-batteries.  Oczakoffi  on  the 
northern  margin,  was  less  strongly  fortified*  The 
sandy  sspit  facing  the  southern  side  of  the  estuary 
is  provided  with  a  road  extending  from  Kinburn 
to  Kherson.  The  last-nanietl  town  w^as  of  much 
importiuce  to  Hussia  ajt  a  niiUtary  centre ;  being 
fifty  miles  by  I'oad  diiitaut  from  Kinl>ui"n,  forty 
from  Nicolaieff,  and  seventy  from  Ferekopj  it 
connected  all  as  tlie  centre  of  a  triangle,  and 
facilitated  the  transport  of  troops  from  one  to 
another;  it  contained  large  military  magadnes, 
and  its  docks  admitted  ships  of  considerable 
burden, 

Such  being  the  relative  positions  of  Kinbum, 
Oc/akoff,  Odessa,  Nicolaieff,  Kherson,  and  Perekop, 
the  Allies  saw  the  importance  of  obtaining  one 
or  l>otli  of  the  two  first-named  towns,  as  a  means 
of  shutting  np  the  Rnssian  arsenal  at  NicolnielT, 
and  of  cstal dishing  a  new  base  of  operations  for 
Crimean  war  lure.  French  and  English  prepared 
for  an  exiiedition,  military  and  naval.  The  Mc^ 
AUi^H^  Jiper^^  IlitnniM^  Leopard^  Sidmi^  Pr4tief4M 
liojfai,  St  Je€ta  d'Actr,  Aralm^  and  other  vessels, 
were  selected  on  the  part  of  the  British  tij  convey 
the  17th,  20th,  21st,  57th,  and  63d  regiments, 
together  with  marines,  artillery,  engineers,  and 
a  few  eavalr}^ :  Brigadier-general  Sjicncer  being 
placed  in  command  of  these  troops.  The  known 
scarcity  of  water  in  that  region  led  to  a  limitation 
in  the  number  of  horse.  On  the  Tth  of  October 
the  French  and  English  troops,  having  been  on 
board  ship  several  days  in  Kasuitch  and  Kamiesi;h 
Bays^  set  sail,  accompanied  by  several  hne-of- 
battle  ships,  small  steamei^Sj  gun-boats,  mortar* 
vessels,  and  three  new^  French  tJoating-batteries 
of  formidable  strength —constituting  altogether 
an  armament  of  considerable  magnitude.  The 
English  squadron  alone  comprised  six  iitoam 
lineof-battle  ships,  seventeen  steam  frigates  and 
sluops,  ten  gun-boats,  six  moilar- vessels,  three 
steam-tendera,  and  ten  tmnspoi'tfi,  making  fifty* 
two  vessels,  carrying  in  all  al>out  1500  guns,  and 
JKKJO  troops  of  all  kinds.  The  Russians  north  of 
Seba.^tot>ol  were  for  a  time  in  wild  excitement, 
when  this  large  armament  appear eij ;  but  the 
8hi[*s  struck  oil  to  the  north-west^  and  dii^appearetl 
from  the  Crimea.  The  admii'als  stg^mlcd  to  the 
several  captains  to  rende/vons  four  milci*  fi'om 
Odessa ;  and  it  was  then  the  turn  for  the  Odcaaa 
people  to  Ih5  alarmed  by  this  display  of  force, 
as  tlie  jthips  severally  emne  within  four  or  five 
miles  of  the  pillar,  tlie  telegraph,  the  guard- 
house, the  domes  and  iiteeples,  the  broail  steps, 
the  choerfol  terraces,  the  treo-hned  Ijoiilevards,  the 
forts,  palaces^  Ijultericfi,  barrack js,  of  thia  remark- 
able city — a  city  which  has  been  characteriied 
a»  ^a  temple  erected  by  Despotism  to  Civihsation, 
in  hope  of  making  peace   with   her*     It  was 
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on  the  8th  that  tho  fleets  anchored  Tvithin  sight 
of  Odessa,  there  to  remain  until  a  few  surveying 
vessels  had  taken  careful  soundings  of  the  channel 
thence  to  Einbum,  concemiug  which  the  admirals 
entertained  much  doubt.  The  Russians,  on  the 
heights  around  the  city,  became  incessanlJy  active 
in  making  telescopic  observations,  sending  off 
telegraphic  messages  and  clouds  of  reconnoitring 
Cossacks,  and  drawing  up  infantry  and  artillery 
to  the  clifP-line,  ready  to  defend  Odessa  if  attacked. 
So  completely  had  tho  telegraphic  wire  by  this 
time  assumed  its  mastery,  that  the  anchoring  of 
the  Allied  fleet  at  this  spot  on  the  8th  was  known 
nearly  all  over  Europe  a  day  or  two  afterwards, 
exciting  hopes  in  some  hearts  and  fears  in  others. 
All  day  on  tho  9th  the  fleet  remained  stationary, 
seventy  or  eighty  French  and  English  vessels  in 
a  line  five  miles  in  length,  eagerly  watched  on 
the  cliffe  by  large  masses  of  infantry  and  cavalry ; 
the  rocket-boats,  gun-boats,  mortar-vessels,  and 
floating-batteries,  might  have  gone  nearer,  and 
crumbled  the  beautiful  city  to  ruins;  but  such 
were  not  the  orders  received  from  Paris  and 
London :  not  a  shot  was  fired ;  and  thus  was  Odessa 
spared,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time  during  the 
war.  It  is  supposed  that  the  object  of  the  admirals 
in  making  this  singular  sojourn  opposite  Odessa 
was  to  entice  Russian  troops  away  from  Kinbum, 
Nicolaicfi)  or  Kherson,  leaving  those  towns  more 
easily  to  be  controlled  by  the  besiegers.  The  10th 
and  11th  found  the  fleets  in  the  same  position, 
frequent  dense  fogs  giving  the  seamen  a  foretaste 
of  the  dangers  of  that  coast;  and  as  the  12th 
and  13th  were  very  stormy  days,  the  admirals 
would  not  incur  the  risk  of  setting  sail  until  the 
weather  moderated — ^thus  it  happened  that  the 
Odessans  had  the  apparently  threatening  fleet 
before  them  full  six  days,  from  the  morning  of 
the  8th  to  that  of  the  14th. 

It  was  an  immense  armament  for  so  small  a 
work — the  capture  of  Kinbum ;  but  doubtless 
the  admirals  and  generals  intended  something 
more  than  this  simple  capture.  The  fort  at  that 
place  had  been  so  little  attended  to  by  the  Russians, 
that  an  English  lieutenant  had  some  time  pre- 
viously offered  to  seize  and  blow  it  up  if  he  had 
300  men  to  aid  him ;  but  when  tho  Russians 
saw  English  steamers  cruising  about,  they  began 
to  strengthen  the  fort  and  augment  the  garrison ; 
and  it  now  became  probable  that  if  the  Allies, 
once  attempting  tho  capture,  were  to  fail,  the  fort 
might  soon  become  a  miniature  Bomarsund :  hence 
the  dispatch  of  an  assailing  force  disproportion- 
ably  large.  Admirals  Lyons,  Stewart,  and  Bruat, 
with  Generals  Spencer  and  Bazaine,  arranged 
their  plan  of  attack.  According  to  this  plan,  nine 
line-of-battle  ships  were  to  open  their  broadsides 
on  Fort  Kinbum  and  the  strand-batteries,  at 
distances  from  1000  to  1400  yards;  the  mortar- 
vessels  and  floating- batteries  were  to  take  up 
positions  varying  from  600  to  2800  yards  distant, 
according  to  the  kind  of  projectile  thrown;  the 
frigates  and  small  steamers  were  to  be  held  in 


readiness  for  any  active  service;  the  gon-bosti 
were  to  protect  the  landing  of  the  soldien  on  tin 
spit ;  while  some  of  the  steamers  were  to  andmi 
in  Uno  as  night-beacons  to  guide  the  fleet  on  ill 
way  from  Odessa  to  Kinbum.  Then,  snpponqg 
the  troops  to  be  landed  on  the  south  margin  d 
the  spit,  a  little  eastward  of  Kinbum,  the  Frendi 
were  to  form  the  left  wing  and  the  English  tiifl 
right 

Tlie  plan  underwent  change ;  but  in  troth  the 
capture  was  so  easily  effected,  that  there  was  insuffi- 
cient work  for  the  ships  to  do.  On  the  evening 
of  the  14th,  some  of  the  vessels — the  JFatuy, 
Boxer,  Cracker,  and  Clitiker,  English  gun-boata^ 
with  four  French  gun-boats— -entered  the  estnaij, 
by  passing  the  mouth  at  Kinbum  and  Oczakoff 
against  a  heavy  fire  from  the  enemy ;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  16th  the  troops  landed  unmolested, 
at  a  part  of  the  spit  about  three  miles  east  (HT 
south-east  of  the  town.  By  this  double  manosuvr^ 
the  Russians  were  prevented  from  receiving  rein- 
forcements by  sea,  while  the  garrison  were  cot  off 
from  escape  along  the  spit.  In  the  evening,  the 
mortar-vessels  began  to  try  their  range  on  tiie 
forts,  but  without  commencing  a  regular  bom- 
bardment The  weather  on  tho  Iflth  was  very 
unfavourable  to  vessels  on  a  dangerous  sandy 
coast,  and  little  was  attempted.  The  troops  set 
to  work,  intrenching  themselves  on  the  sandy 
spit;  and  during  the  day  a  few  French  sentries 
had  a  skirmish  with  a  handM  of  Cossacks;  but 
the  chief  labour  of  the  day  was  the  landing  of 
stores,  tedious  and  dangerous  work  over  the  rwgh 
surf,  occasioning  the  swamping  or  stranding  of 
some  of  the  boats.  A  sort  of  encamped  position 
was  formed  on  the  sandy  spit ;  the  French  having 
a  line  of  intrenchment  on  the  west  or  Kinbum 
side,  and  the  English  another  on  the  east  or 
Kherson  side;  while  the  other  two  sides,  washed 
by  the  sea,  were  controlled  by  the  larger  ve8sels 
which  had  entered  the  estuary,  and  by  the 
mortar-boats  and  floating-batteries. 

The  17th  of  October — ^the  anniversary  of  the 
first  bombardment  of  Sebastopol — ^having  dawned 
with  more  favourable  weather,  it  was  determined 
that  the  assault  should  be  made  on  that  day.  The 
direction  of  the  wind  enabled  tlie  French  and 
English  mortar-vessels  and  gun-boats,  and  the 
French  floating-batteries,  to  take  up  positions  off 
Fort  Kinbum,  and  to  open  fire  at  once.  In  order 
to  trace  the  operations  of  the  day  clearly,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  speak  separately  of  the  mancravres 
of  the  larger  ships,  of  the  snudler  vessels,  and  of 
the  mihtary  force. 

The  labours  of  the  larger  ships  are  soon  tokL 
The  frigates  and  other  vessels  of  moderate  tin 
inside  the  estuary,  under  the  more  immediate 
command  of  Rear-admiral  Sir  Houston  Stewut 
and  Rear-admiral  Odet  Pellion,  steamed  in  a  line 
between  Kinbum  and  Oczakoff,  the  Vaknm 
being  followed  in  order  by  the  JWrJoiv,  Awoifc 
Cacique^  Sidon,  Leopard^  Sani,  C^hdkOor,  ITirflWMt 
tStromholi,   and  l^nteful    Each  ship   poured  itk 
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I  broadtfde  upon  Uie  fort  and  Ihe  Btrnnd-bfttterieB 
It  pisiodi  and  receivefl  the  ecQiB/fl  fire  in 
Tttnna,  Ihvd  Uie  fort  resisted  for  &\iy  length  of 
time,  it  was  Htc wart's  iuteotiow  to  maintain  tli€ 
Skhn,  Leopard^  B<tn^^  and  Giadu^t^r  directlj  in 
trout  of  iU  and  ta  silence  the  guns  on  that  mdo 
by  rcpcfttii-d  brc*ad sides ;  but  the  Russians  did 
not  reudcr  this  coutiuued  assault  iL6c<2£sarY.  The 
ditlitmlt}*^  of  thm  eoterpfise  consisted  maiidy  in 
penetrating  into  the  ^uaiy;  for  th^  shallows 
rendered  it  necessary  t<^  keep  mueh  doier  to 
Kinbum  thau  to  Oczakoff,  and  therefora  to  bring 
the  steamers  under  the  influence  of  the  g\ms  of 
the  fq rti.  The  two  earthwork  batteries  neai'er 
to  the  extreniitj  of  the  spit,  mounted  tweke  and 
twenty  guns  respectively ;  and  it  was  n<aees«ai7 
to  silence  thcne  as  well  an  the  larger  fort.  The 
Une^of- battle  ships,  together  with  the  amuU  ves<^2f, 
were  at  this  time  outside  tbe  spit ;  the  Bo^al 
AHjtrt^  Algkrs^  AgmiMmnon^  and  Primes^  Royal^ 
and  four  French  flblpft<»f-tlie*iin@^  ajipiuadied 
abreast  the  principal  fort ;  the  Vura^m^  ^t  Jmu 
d'Acr^^  Tribune^  and  Bphuu  attocke^l  the  nearest 
earthwork  battery;  the  Ilannilal^  I>au/iii€^jt^  and 
T^rrilh  t^ok  poattion  opposite  the  battery  near 
the  end  of  the  i^jrit ;  wMle  tlic  cloud  of  smaller 
Tessels  directed  their  attack  mainly  on  the  east 
and  centre  of  the  fort.  Thus  the  Russians,  from 
the  peculiar  shape  and  position  of  the  ipit,  were 
attacked  from  aU  side^  at  once;  It  was  perilous 
work,  however,  to  the  large  vessels  i  for,  anchored 
as  they  were  in  front  of  the  fort,  they  bad  only 
two  feet  of  water  under  tbclr  keels,  although  1200 
yartis  distant  from  the  fort :  a  fact  added  to  many 
otlietm  ihewing  the  superior  valae  of  gun-boats  and 
tiiort&r^T«tBeli  over  llne-of-battlo  ships  on  iboal 
eoait£«  The  sbips^  boweyer,  brought  their  broad- 
iidcs  to  bear  upon  the  doToted  fort,  and  dismounted 
many  of  the  guns  ou  the  southern  front. 

The  smaller  Tcssela  were  those  which  effectually 
reduced  Ivinburu — aifording  a  lesson  that  might 
have  been  very  vaiuable  to  the  AlUes,  in  tbeir 
Blaek  Sea  and  Baltic  operationstj  if  occurring 
earlien  They  were  stationed  nearly  south  of 
the  fort,  the  fioating-batteries  nearest,  then  the 
gon-boats^  and  the  mortar-%'essels  most  distant: 
each  endeavouring  either  to  batter  down  the 
defences  of  the  fort  or  to  fire  the  interior,  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  eumtned  up  the  result  in  a  very 
few  words  i  *  Their  tire  waa  m  eifeetiTe  that  befoi*e 
noon  the  buildings  in  the  interior  of  the  f>rt 
were  in  Hame!,  and  the  eastern  front  had  enfforcd 
very  considerably;*  but  from  more  deiaikd 
aeeounU  it  appears  that  the  three  French  mortar- 
hatteries — appropriately  named  the  Dimjttation^ 
XtfiMiy  and  Touttanie — exhibited  qualities  well 
ileserring  the  attention  of  all  concerned.  Being 
only  GOO  to  TfX>  yards  from  the  fori,  these  vesaeb 
were  exposed  to  a  tremendous  burrieane  of  shot 
and  ibdis;  hut  the  missiles  j^lanced  off  without 
doing  serioU3*  miscliief:  the  enonnous  iron  envelop- 
iitg  ibeatli  of  the  batteries  being  quite  bomb-proof. 
Bacrll  wm  a  taiget  to  be  fired  at,  but.  Uke  a  target^ 


it  received  the  fire  without  destructive  injury  5  the 
shot  and  ah  ell  could  be  heard  by  the  Milora  in 
the  distant  ships  slapping  and  smacking  against 
the  sidcA  of  the  liatttTies,  and  then  rebounding 
oH*  into  the  wat^r.  One  battery  alone  received 
sixty  indontaiiotis  or  shot-marks,  all  of  which 
would  have  been  perilous  to  a  wooden  vt^&ael,  but 
were  of  little  aeeoimt  to  this  case-hardcuoii  burly 
pieec  of  engineering.  Nor  were  the  crew  in  more 
danger  than  tbeir  vesjsel,  for  they  aU  workt^d 
below,  exceiit  a  l*x^k<iut  man  in  a  shot-proof  box 
on  deck  From  halfq^ast  nine  o^dock  until  noon 
these  tliree  powerful  vessels  maintained  their 
terrible  £re  against  the  chief  fort,  crashing  the 
parapeta  and  disabling  the  gunif  i  wlule  the 
mortar-vessels  set  fire  to  the  buildings  within  the 
fort*  The  Arrow  and  Lyti^  gun -boats,  with  others 
of  the  same  class,  were  exposed  to  much  more 
danger  than  the  ponderous  floating-batterieji ; 
having  takea  up  a  position  at  8CK)  to  &00  yards, 
to  discharge  their  Lancaster  shell  upoa  the  fort, 
they  received  in  return  an  iron  torrent  which 
triiMl  the  resolution  of  the  crews. 

The  milihiry  evolutions  of  the  day  were  slight, 
Bazaine  and  Speneor  made  a  cavalry  recon^ 
naissancc  early  in  tlio  morning,  to  a  ruined  and 
deserted  village,  but  without  encountering  any 
of  the  enemy  s  troops ;  they  returae<i  by  tbe  hour 
of  eommeneing  the  cannonade.  Bamine  {)laeed 
two  com|)anies  of  chasieurs  under  cover,  at  a 
distance  of  400  yards  from  the  east  side  of  tbe 
fort,  and  kept  up  a  fusilade  on  the  Ruaiian 
artillarynien ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  field* 
pieces  opeticd  a  fire  on  the  fort ;  but  the  remits 
tended  to  Bbew  that  the  fieet  had  wrought  most 
damage  to  the  besieged,  on  aocoant  of  the  great 
power  of  the  guns  and  mortars  employed 

The  surrender  of  Kinbum  wajj  a  touebing 
ceremony-  When  Lyons  and  Bruat  jsaw  that,  not- 
withstanding the  inevitable  destruction  impend- 
ing, no  sign  of  failing  courage  was  exhibited  by 
the  garrison^  they  felt,  as  gallant  men,  admiration 
for  die  loyal  devotodne^  of  the  defendei^  to  tbe 
cause  tbey  were  called  upon  to  support ;  and 
Lyons  stated^  in  bis  dispatch  to  the  Admiralty, 
that  he  determined  to  offer  terms,  rather  than 
see  the  forlorn  garrison  utterly  annihilated  by  a 
resistless  fire.  The  two  adminds  and  two  generals, 
acting  by  concert,  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce  sum* 
moning  the  governor  and  garrison  to  surrender. 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  council  of  war 
hdd  forthwitli  In  the  fort,  during  which — not- 
nitbstandiug  tbe  crash  and  ruin  and  confla- 
gration going  on  around  them — the  officers  had 
the  utmost  difficulty  in  bringing  tbemselves  to 
consent  to  an  act  humiliating  though  imperative  \ 
the  guns  were  rapidly  beaomlng  dMmounted  and 
nselem,  and  though  there  was  good  store  of  ammu- 
nition, the  destruction  of  tbe  place  and  all  within 
it  could  not  much  longer  bo  averted  except  by 
submissiou.  Bar^ine  and  Btewart  met  tbe  gover- 
nor, Major-general  Eomovitehj  at  the  entrance  to 
the  fort  J  the  governor  tendered  his  surrenderj  in 
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militaiy  forra^  but  not  without  bitter  tears,  and 
a  passionate  exclamation  expressive  of  wounded 
nation mJ  and  prvifessional  honour.  The  olBc^ra 
in  general  bore  tlie  i^ctie  with  diKHity,  but  with 
deep  inortitkation  ;  and  iniuiy  of  ihem  wem  ftald 
to  Imvt*  been  on  tlit>  vei'go  of  mutiny  against 
thtj  governor,  so  stronjzly  did  they  rcsiKt  any 
proposal 8  for  aurrendcr.  The  garrifiou  martjlitHj 
out — some  Kiiy  tiered  uitli  soldierly  irntation, 
Botne  say  brnUlly  drunk  with  ardent  spiritii,  but 
probably  a  u<L>mLdnalioji  of  lx)tli — anfl  laid  d^iwn 
their  aniis ;   tlioy  amomjted  to   1120  men,  with 


Kolnoiritcb    and    40    officers;    theitd^   with    2^ 

itiiw  killed  and  dOQ  or  400  vrotmded,  hm 
garrisoned  the  fort  and  manntKi  thr  tww  earth 
work  batteries.  The  terms  of  sunxnider 
that  the  garriwn  were  to  retire  wirl 
exeept  arms  and  animuDiliryu  ;  the 
all(*wc«i  to  wear  their  swords,  mid  ihe  iiiin 
curry  olF  tbuir  knapBueks,  dotliing,  aiid  oi 
trides  of  personal  |>roperty.  It  was  a  h' 
made  as  little  painftd  as  eonld  he  h>  the  defoi 
By  the  terms  of  ea(>itulati(ni,  the  vietors 
to  receive  the  place  wi^ii  all  it**  military 
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as  at  tlie  moment  of  surrender;  and  KoTnovitch 
undertook,  as  a  point  of  honour,  that  there  should 
be  no  explosion  of  maj^^a^ines  or  destruction  of 
guns  or  batter ieSj  on  the  part  of  the  Russians. 
Sereral  ship-surgeons  w^erc  sent  ashore  to  attend 
the  Russian  wounded  in  the  place.  Bay^iine 
tranFferre<l  17  ollicers  and  740  men  to  Spencer, 
a»  priBonei*s  to  the  Kii{*l[ah ;  these  were  sent  to 
Coiistaiitijjo[4e  in  the  Fftttstn,  while  the  remainder, 
as  F'rench  prisoners^  wore  sent  in  one  of  Bruat's 
letups.  General  8pcfjccr,  it  may  here  be  remarked, 
acted  in  fsubordination  to  General  Ba^ainc  in  this 
extiedition  ;  as  a  &et-oft'  tu  the  [ireecdence  wilhngly 
yielded  by  the  French  to  the  English  in  the  fleet. 
The  captors  frjund  nearly  eighty  guns  mounted 
in  the  fort  and  batteries,  mostly  long  and  heavy 
18  and  24  pi>unders;  but  there  were  many  otliers 
ready  for  mountings  platforms  to  ^u[iport  tliem^ 
and  newly  constracted  casemates,  raising  the  totid 
of  guns  to  174  ;  there  was  also  a  very  large  store 
of  ammumHion  in  the  place,  including  25^000 
shot  and  shcUj  and  liO,000  cartridges— rendering 


evident  the  iIltontil^n  of  the  Ktuitsiaus  to  have 
strengthened  the  jdace  if  the  attack  liad  been 
longer  delay e^L 

The  jjrisoncfs  having  been  scot  oflT  to  Constan- 
tinople,  the  captors  proceedt*d  to  gtirrison  Kinbuni. 
repair  and  increas^o  the  dcfencixs»  atid  form  pl*iai 
for  ulterior    proeeeslings.     OczakoH    bad    alre*«ly 
engaged  their  attention,     Tliis  place,  on  t 
shore  of  the  strait,  h  built  on  a  chff  of  : 
height,  projecting  Bouth^ard  like  a   prannujL.ir; 
or  headland,  and  t^-ontcd  by  a  fort,  an  old  defetuv- 
work  of  no  great  i^trcngtli,  ealleil   the  Nich<ilJU' 
Battery ;  there  was  also  an  earthen  battery  near 
the  fort,    Kinburn,  on  the  otlier  hand,  wan  a 
regular  fortress,  well  built  of  stone   and  earth, 
having  ditches  on  the  two  sitlcs  not  v 
sea,  ranges  of  casemated  pns  on  t". 
barracks  and  magadncis  in  the  interior,     liio! 
village,  outside  the  fort,  had  been  *}eetipft 
a  few  militarv  ciilonists.    When  th»*  small  g5i 
at  OcmkttW  found  tinit  their   ^inu    vouhl 
little  against  the  invader^  aud  tiiai  Kinhuni 
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forced  to  yield,  they  hUw  up  tlio  Nicholas  Battery 
on  iht?  murning  f«f  the  1  Hth,  anrl  rt.*tirc?d  ;  at  the 
itam©  ttnio,  or  a  few  hours  aflerwai*dst,  a  deserter 
came  over  to  the  Allies,  stating  that  the  Hii6;>ians 
Lad  \%ikm  men  near  Uc/akoft;  and  an  equal 
number  near  XitoJaleftl  It  afterwai'^is  hccame 
known  that  LUilers  had  been  at  Oc/akoPf  und 
Kinbnrn  shortly  before  the  amval  of  the  besiegers, 
and  Irad  made  pi-ejmrationa  and  gifen  orders 
tending*  as  he  hoped,  to  lead  to  the  retention  of 
thoBC  [*laceg, 

Impatlentlj  waited  the  English  and  French 
soldiers  and  sailotSj  the  Jatter  especially,  for  mme 
inditations  of  further  conquests ;  but  the  admii-ala 
fiiit  the  weight  of  the  res|x>n8ihility  inearred  by 
any  aiivanee,  on  aecount  chiefly  of  the  iloabtful 
soundings  of  the  estnary  and  rirers.  On  the  ^(ith 
the  tl^o  admirals  eecond  in  eominand,  Enghsh  and 
French,  stcauKHl  np  the  estuary  with  tht^ir  light- 
draught  flotilla,  steatn-sloopH  and  gun*!ioat!S,  to 
recmmoitro  mid  examine.  Ttie  Kciature  of  OczakoflT 
wa^  not  attemjited  by  the  Allien — beeausie  the 
Russians  could  hate  approached  by  land  in  some 
force  fi'om  NicolaV^flf;  and  because  the  shot  and 
shell  from  the  gunboats  could  not  have  reached 
those  tryop!=,  on  account  of  the  great  breadth  of 
Baud  and  shoal ;  the  Allies  contented  themselves, 
thcreforej  witli  knowing  that  the  batteries  of  the 
plaee  wt*re  destroyed.  The  rL'ar-adniirals  eauti<jusly 
felt  their  way  aloii^,  between  the  shoals^^  ami 
reached  the  month  of  the  river  Bug,  little  less  than 
five  miles  in  width.  Houston  Htcwart*  with  the 
Sfrottiltoii,  iSpif/ifCj  fJntuhr^  and  Ct'aclei%  turned 
northward,  determined  to  see  a  little  of  the  river 
itistrlf ;  the  banks  were  found  to  be  rather  high, 
but  behind  them  was  nothing  l»ut  bare  fitep[K\ 
with  a  few  large  farms  and  Jfniall  villagcn  at 
intervals.  The  gun-br>at?i  ascended  the  river  alnjUt 
one-rlilrd  of  the  way  towarch  Nicrtlaiefl*^  and  there 
encountered  a  Ru.ssian  earth-battery  oti  the  right 
bank  ;  a  f^liarp  interchange  of  tiring  took  place ; 
and  the  steamers,  having  miwle  a  careful  ^eriea 
of  soundiugSf,  returned — an  attack  on  tJic  Russian 
[>osition3  not  having  been  the  ol>ject  of  tliat  ex- 
cursion* On  the  next  day,  the  21st|  a  few  French 
gun- boats  ascended  the  river,  and  exchanged  shots 
with  the  same  ttattery.  It  was  ascertain (*d  on 
this*  day  that  the  Cossacks  were  hnsily  engaged 
tmrning  all  the  smalt  villages  between  KinbuiTi 
and  Kherson,  to  cheek  any  anticipated  progress 
of  the  invaders  in  that  direction  by  land.  The 
RngMians  dinplaycil  tlic  same  activity  in  preytaring 
defences  a»  had  been  so  remarkaldy  exhibited  at 
8el>aMtofJol  ;  fur  a  headland  on  the  liortiiem  side 
of  the  estuary,  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Bug, 
waft  quite  unprotected  on  this  day,  the  2l5t, 
whereas,  w^ithin  twenty- four  hours,  the  village  of 
Sfani^laif,  do«c  at  hand,  exhibited  a  sand-bag 
battery  of  f\vc  gnns ;  while  numerous  bodies  of 
infantry  and  Cossncka  were  narrowly  watdung 
on  thf*  h'^tirht^  al^iivE:'. 

Jn  I  i\  anxious  rcri' 

to  A«k  i  i  uemcnts  of  mic^  t 


military  or  naval  advantage,  in  this  Dnieper 
expedition  \  they  felt  that  the  mere  capture  of 
Kinbum  was  an  insuflieteiit  result  of  arrangements 
planned  on  so  large  a  scale.  The  authorities  at 
NicolaiefT  telegmpheil  to  8t  Petersburg  on  the 
23d,  that  the  enemy-s  vessels  were  eniifsing  in 
various  places  ^uthin  and  outside  tlio  estuary, 
taking  soundiugSi  Tmt  not  engaging  in  hoatiJe 
demonstrations.  It  was  found,  by  the  examina- 
tion made  this  day,  that  the  spit  of  Kinbum 
coiild  not  bo  well  commanded  by  gun-boats,  on 
account  of  the  gre^t  breadth  of  sedgy  shjillows 
preventing  the  Wats  from  making  a  near 
approach  :  hence  any  military  advance  of  the 
Allies  eastward  along  the  spit  could  receive  little 
aid  from  the  fleet.  In  truths  therefore,  the  light 
war^teamers  roamed  about  in  ^search  of  adven- 
tureSj  rather  than  engaged  in  any  definite  work. 
The  Russians  hail  been  accustomed  lo  maintjun 
eommunication  between  Kinbnrn  and  Kicolau^fF 
ritt  Oczakoff,  men  and  stores  Ifcing  rowe<l  across 
the  estuary  in  large  barges;  and  when  thia 
channel  was  closeil  against  them,  they  naturally 
kept  strict  watch  on  the  invaders,  and  telegra|»?ied 
day  by  day,  to  St  Petersburg  in  one  direction 
and  to  Sebastopol  in  another;  mentioning  the 
numbeni  of  vessels  visible,  and  the  lnovenieiit«i 
or  a] 'parent  movements  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
24 lb  nothing  particular  wa"?  recorded.  On  the 
^5th  the  Str^mhoii^  Trittm^  Wranpler^  and  SnaAe 
sti*amcd  eastward  lo  tho  mouths  of  the  Dniepi.*r, 
where  they  found  two  enormoua  rafts  (*f  ^hip- 
bnilding  timber,  which  had  descended  that  Hvlt 
from  the  forests  of  Russia,  anil  wci\>  to  have  been 
towed  up  the  Don  to  tlie  dock-yaivl  at  NicoIaieH"; 
the  value  of  the  two  was  estimated  at  not 
less  than  £20,W0.  These  rafts  were  afterwatds 
draped  out  by  tho  ^nt^d  and  S^Htfir^,  and 
brought  down  t(j  Rinl»urn,  Though  of  small 
value  to  the  Allies,  at  that  time  and  place,  the 
capture  was  deemed  important ;  inasmuch  as 
the  great  Russian  arsenal  at  XicolaTeff  wag 
supplied  with  slnp-timber  mostly  from  the  govern- 
ments of  Minsk,  Mohileff,  and  Vitebsk,  where 
forests  of  vast  extent  Bupplie^l  the  oak  logs  and 
beams,  drifted  thence  down  the  Dnieper  to 
Kherson.  In  the  last  century  Kherson  was  a 
great  ship-buildiug  depAt ;  but  as  the  month  of 
the  Bug  has  deeper  water  than  that  of  tiie 
DniefMjr,  tlie  Russian  government  removed  Uie 
chief  doek-yarfl  to  Nicolaioff,  at  the  point  r»f 
confluence  of  the  Bug  with  tbe  lugul ;  and  small 
steamers  were  employed  t*j>  tow  the  enomiou« 
timber- rafts  from  Kherson  to  thi*i  town. 

The  Allied  nnlitary  forces  had  been  doing  MttJ«, 
After  tite  capitulaliou  of  Kinburn  on  the  17th, 
Bpencer  eniployetl  two  days  in  removing  hi^ 
troops  nearer  to  that  fort,  and  rendering  their 
encampment  [is  convenient  as  was  practicable, 
On  the  20th,  Bas^ne  jtet  out  with  several  regi- 
ments of  Ujth  forcen^  about  4500  strong,  and 
a^lvauccd  ea^twar*!  aking  the  spit  to  Paksof!ka, 
Hkakuflka,  and  one  or  two  other  villages ;  it  w{is 
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a  three  days*  reconnaissance,  daring  which  little 
was  seen  but  a  dismal  waste  of  sand,  spotted 
with  a  few  wretched  villages,  which,  if  not 
destroyed  by  the  Cossacks,  were  at  once  destroyed 
by  the  assailants.  About  250  Russian  cavalry 
were  sufficiently  near  to  watch  Bazaine*s  return 
on  the  23d,  but  no  engagement  took  place. 

The  end  of  October  arrived,  amid  these 
unimportant  proceedings;  and  questions  became 
seriously  pressed  in  various  quarters,  whether 
nothing  further  was  to  result  from  an  expedition 
of  such  magnitude.  Why,  it  was  asked,  did  the 
fleet  make  so  portentous  a  stay  at  Odessa,  as 
if  to  draw  off  troops  from  Oczakoff,  Nicolaieff, 
and  Kherson,  unless  it  had  been  intended  to 
attack  and  occupy  one  or  more  of  those  three 
towns  1  Why  seize  BLinbum  and  nothing  further  ? 
If  simply  to  close  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper  and 
Bug,  the  frost  would  effectually  do  this  in  a  few 
weeks.  Why  awaken  the  vigilance  of  the  Russians 
in  this  quarter,  by  a  small  enterprise  which 
would  infallibly  lead  them  to  add  formidable 
defences  to  Nicolaieff  and  Kherson  during  the 
winter  ?  These  queries  did  not  receive  satisfactory 
answers;  it  was  resolved  to  leave  a  sufficient 
number  of  troops  and  vessels  to  guard  Kinbum 
during  the  winter,  but  to  bring  away  all  the 
other  forces,  both  military  and  naval.  On  the 
27th  of  October,  Bazaine  and  Spencer  began 
their  arrangements  for  this  departure,  selecting  for 
a  garrison  as  many  troops  as  the  fort  would  con- 
veniently accommodate ;  while  Lyons  and  Bruat 
selected  the  vessels  which  might  most  usefolly 
be  left  to  protect  Kinbum  from  any  Russian 
attack  across  the  estuary.  The  Allies  destroyed 
the  earthen  batteries  at  the  end  of  the  spit,  but 
brought  the  fort  itself  into  an  excellent  state  of 
defence— clearing  away  the  ruins,  repairing  the 
walls  and  embrasures,  replacing  the  damaged 
guns  by  large  ships*  ordnance,  deepening  the 
ditch,  re-forming  the  palisades,  strengthening  the 
crest  of  the  parapets,  making  a  ravelin  in  front 
of  the  cast  face,  restoring  the  casemates,  completing 
efficient  barracks  and  magazines  in  the  interior  of 
the  fort,  and  depositing  a  large  amount  of  military 
stores  of  all  kinds. 

When  the  main  body  of  the  armament  had 
departed,  early  in  November,  the  garrison  made 
preparations  for  the  winter,  with  a  somewhat 
gloomy  prospect  before  them.  There  was  not  a 
tree,  not  a  bush,  to  shelter  the  men  fr^m  keen 
winds  blowing  from  the  dreary  steppe  country ; 
and  the  ships  anchored  at  hand  prepared  to  resist 
the  floating  ice,  which,  brought  down  by  the 
Bug  and  Dnieper,  accumulated  near  Eanbuni. 
Gun-boats  remained  for  a  time  to  blockade  the 
mouths  of  the  two  rivers,  and  then  returned  to 
the  roadstead  near  the  fort.  The  crews  became 
convinced  that  the  two  rivers  could  be  ascended 
safely  only  by  vessels  with  shot-proof  screens  and 
proof  decks ;  as  a  few  riflemen  on  the  high  shores, 
right  and  left,  could  have  picked  off  the  men 
one  by  one,  unless  the  invaders  had  at  the  same 


time  a  strong  force  on  land.  Throughout  Novem 
ber  the  preparations  for  wintering  advanced ;  anc 
by  the  end  of  the  month  ice  appeared.  ShootiD| 
wild-fowl,  of  which  the  concourse  was  immenfle 
was  almost  the  only  amusement  for  the  garriBOD 
The  Russians  were  at  the  same  time  proceeding 
vigorously  with  their  defences ;  throwing  up  soiA 
works  at  Oozakoff,  and  on  all  the  shores  near  tht 
mouths  of  the  two  rivers,  as  foreshadowed  a 
formidable  resistance  in  the  event  of  any  renewed 
attack  by  the  Allies  in  the  spring  of  1856. 

Thus  the  close  of  the  year  shewed  that»  what- 
ever may  have  been  the  motives  leading  to 
the  despatch  of  a  powerful  Allied  armament  from 
Kamiesch  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dnieper,  the  enter- 
prise resulted  only  in  the  capture  of  one  fort,  and 
in  teaching  the  Russians  to  be  on  the  alert  in  that 
region.  Pelissier,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  emperor, 
had  stated  that  'ELinbum,  in  our  hands|,  will 
become  a  formidable  menace  against  Nicolaieff 
and  Kherson ;'  but  a  '  menace'  which  induces  the 
attacked  party  to  strengthen  his  defences  is  shorn 
of  much  of  its  value  to  the  besiegers. 


BATTLE    OF    THE    TCHERNAYA. 

Among  the  various  operations  in  and  near  the 
Crimea^  subordinate  to  the  siege  of  Sebastopol  in 
1665,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the  Battle 
OF  TKE  TcHBRNAYA,  or  the  battle  of  Traktir 
Bridge,  as  it  is  sometimes  called.  This,  in  ^9ect^ 
was  only  part  of  a  long  series  of  operations; 
for  the  Allies  held  possession  of  the  Tchemaya 
Valley,  in  considerable  force,  throughout  almost 
the  whole  of  the  year,  and  also  of  the  Baidar 
Valley  during  many  months.  It  was  not  deemed 
expedient  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the  siege 
by  any  notice  of  the  manceuvres  in  this  quarter; 
but  a  brief  though  connected  account  of  the 
operations  of  the  Allies  in  these  valleys  now 
becomes  necessary.  One  of  the  coloured  maps  * 
may  usefully  be  referred  to,  in  illustration  of 
this  section. 

It  has  already  been  seenf  that  when,  in 
February  1855,  the  Allies  were  making  great 
exertions  to  recommence  vigorously  the  siege  of 
Sebastopol,  strong  bodies  of  Russians  were 
manoeuvring  in  the  Tchemaya  Valley,  or  on 
the  hills  beyond.  The  hope  had  never  been 
abandoned  by  the  czar's  generals,  that  the  be- 
siegers might  successfully  be  attacked  in  the 
rear ;  such  an  attempt,  in  the  previous  month  of 
October  had,  it  is  true^  been  a  failure,  siQce  it 
led  to  the  battle  of  Balaklava;  but  the  frequent 
assemblage  of  dense  columns  of  Russian  in&ntiy 
and  squadrons  of  cavalry  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring,  convinced  Raglan  and  Canrobert 
that  the  Tchemaya  plain  would  need  to  be  na^ 
rowly  watched;  and  arrangements  were  oomi' 
quently  made  for  forming  a  strong  camp  in  fW 

*  'Portion  of  the  Crimea  ftmniog  Chief  SoeiM  of  Waitet/ 
f  Chapter  TiU.,  pp.  8S8-S40. 
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T.  The  Allu^  had  hitherto  known  little  of 
u  in  c'xce pti n g  fVom  the  vil lAg^  of  Tchorgomia 
or  Ch*>rgunA  down  to  Sebastopol  llarbonr;  but  a 
long  and  lofly  range  of  hi-^igUts  to  tho  worth-east 
occupied  bj  tiic  Rus*i?ins^  rendert-^d  it  evident  that 
the  upper  vallej  wunld  itcod  to  he  ex|*lored.  At 
TchorgounRj  tho  Tchernaya  i-eceivea  tho  stream 
of  thiT  Tchonhon  or  Chulin,  coming  from  the 
ncighbonrhood  of  AYtodor  on  the  north-east; 
also  anotlier  Btreitni  flowing  from  tho  sontU-eaat 
titrough  the  beantiful  Vallej  of  Baidar ;  and  it 
becatne  t'?sentiallf  neceusaiy  tliat  the  Allies 
slvouM  kceii  wsitch  on  the  hiii^  behind  those 
rivers  and  valleys, 

One  among  many  reoonnalssauces^  made  to 
■IS  cor  tain  the  position  and  strengtli  of  the 
Russians  on  these  heights,  was  c-undnctod  on  the 
JDth  of  April  by  Omar  Pacha,  who  was  about  that 
time  in  conference  with  llaglan  and  Canrobert 
concern tng  the  aiege.  The  Turk^  and  the 
Highlanders  were,  aa  tbcj  had  b^L^n  during  the 
vi'hole  >v'inler,  guarding  the  heigh li  and  phuu 
near  Balaklava.  Proiided  with  twelve  battalion  a 
of  Tnrkbh  iD&ntrr,  aod  a  small  force  of  English 
jnd  Frt^nch  cavalry  and  artillery^  Omar  Pacha 
vanoed  eastward  from  Ka^iikoT  to  Kamam, 
cnco  to  tlio  Tcheniay%  and  a  little  way 
mthwaid  into  the  Baidar  Valley*  The  Scota 
i^s  and  Knniskillencrs,  on  the  way,  passed 
spot  M  liore  thoy  had  niado  the  brilliant 
IfSi^-cavalry  charge  at  the  battle  of  Bakklava^ 
half  a  y«ftr  earlieri  within  aa  hour  of  the 
eqtially  brilliant  hut  le^s  juBtifiable  ligbt^caralry 
charge;  and  they  found  »omo  of  the  whiten- 
^mg  buncs  of  their  poor  com  pan  tons.  A  duso 
^Haaminatiun  was  made  of  the  di^trtut  around 
^^kamara^  and  a  few  skirmishes  took  place  with 
^^pbssaeks ;  but  Omar  I'acha  a^coLlained  that,  if 
^^Ehe  Hasslans  were  anywhere  assembled  in  force, 
I  it  most  be  behind  the  distant  hills.  On  the  24thj 
nr  reconnaissance  was  made  in  tho  same 
<iD.  When  the  month  of  May  approached* 
ong  sospioioni  arose  that  the  enemy  was  cob 
ing  a  lai^c  army  secretly  behind  the  hills, 
though  few  vi^^iblc  evidencea  of  the  fact  appeared 
neral  D^Ua  Mai-mora,  with  a  portion  of  the 
in  fan  coiitingentj  arrived  about  thl^  tlnie; 
id  it  was  then  felt  by  tho  AUied  generals  that 
.0  plain  eastward  of  the  plateau  might  bo  hclil 
considerable  force,  as  a  check  to  any  advance 
the  ^nerny*  A  decided  step  in  this  direction 
made  on  the  25lh ;  the  left  wing  of  the 
ch  occupying  a  i>osition  nearly  uniler  the 
kermann  heightSj  the  right  of  tho  French  near 
ktir  Bridge  over  the  Tchemaya,  the  Bardinians 
d  »omy  Englifih  cavalry  and  boJiie-artillery  near 
ihoTgouna,  the  marines  on  tho  heights  between 
laklava  and  the  Baidar  Valley^  and  the  Turks 
ie:tr  at  hand.  The  immediate  purpose  was  to 
tlodge  a  few  of  the  e«emyj  but  a  more  import- 
t  aim  wa*  to  establish  a  command  over  tlie 
ole  left  bank  of  tho  Tchcruaya, 
Tlio  month  «jf  Juno  found  the  Allies  itronger 


than  ever ;  the  French,  Turks,  and  t^ardinians 
occupieii  the  position  just  indicated  in  a  mauDor 
not  to  he  assailed  ;  but  still  the  Kusaians  remained 
masters  of  the  heights  on  the  other  side  of  the 
valleyj  and  eKtabliabed  two  new  batteries  to  fire 
down  upon  the  plain.  On  the  3d^  a  body  of 
French  an<l  Sardinians  get  forth  on  a  reoonnaiaaance 
up  *lje  Baidar  Valley^  enctmnlercd  a  few  hundred 
CossackSj  and  dispersed  thcm^  but  saw  nothing 
like  a  collected  Ruisian  army.  About  this  time 
the  French  made  another  step  in  advance*  by 
crossing  the  Traktir*  Bridge,  and  throwing  up 
an  earthwork  defence  on  the  further  side  of 
the  Tchemaya.  Later  jji  the  month*  the  Turka 
received  orders  to  advance  eastward  to  Kutclikttj 
a  village  near  tbe  confluence  of  the  Upa  with  the 
Tchornaya,  one  sta^e  further  towards  the  heights 
whereon  the  Russians  were  supposed  to  l>c 
encamped.  Ozenbashj  Aitodor^  and  other  villages, 
were  reconnoiired ;  and  it  m*as  rendered  pretty 
certain  that  the  main  body  of  the  Russians  was 
on  the  height"!  between  Aitodor  and  the  upper 
w^atei*8  of  the  Bclhek.  One  imjiortant  advantage 
gained  by  the  Allies  during  these  expeditione  wn^i 
access  to  fertile  valleys  rich  in  forage,  invaluable 
to  the  cavalry ;  and  in  an  indirect  way  they 
obtained  useful  information  from  a  few  Tatar 
fhmilies  who,  resident  in  the  valley s^  had  bitter 
reasons  to  lament  the  marauding  visita  of  the 
Oossftcks. 

Wlien  July  arrived,  the  jUUes  were  engaged  in 
a  seHeo  of  movements  y^tj  limllar  in  chai-auter 
to  thofte  which  had  characterised  the  previous 
month;  tho  Turla  and  Bardiniaui  encamped 
near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Tchernayii,  and 
making  fVec|ueut  exeumons  towards  Baidar  in 
one  direction  and  0?.enbash  and  ATtodor  in 
another.  The  valleys  in  that  vicinity  are  so 
beautiful,  rich  herbage  diversified  with  pleasant 
woods  and  graceful  ldllside%  that  the  tioops 
were  for  a  time  delighted  with  their  position , 
afler  the  hard  life  of  the  trenches,  the  dirt  and 
squalor  of  Balakkva,  and  the  dreary  plains  of 
Eupab^ria ;  they  were  quite  willing  to  luxuriate 
in  the  internals  l>etween  the  reconnoitring 
eiceurstons.  One  result,  however,  of  these  repeated 
eieaminations,  was  to  lead  the  Allie?^  to  the 
opinion  that  they  ha>l  no  chance  of  being  able 
to  a-scend  the  heights  which  stretch  across 
nearly  cast  and  west,  separating  the  Tchemaya 
Valley  from  that  of  the  Bclbek;  the  Russians 
would  not  descend  from  those  heights  to  meet  the 
invaders  in  the  plain :  they  remained  on  their 
uplands  in  tmknown  strengtli.  General  Lfiders 
arrived  early  in  the  month,  with  a  large  army ; 
and  the  A  Hi  oil  commanders  began  to  deem  it 
prudent  to  withdraw  somewhat  from  the  Baidar 
and  Tchouliou  Valleys  towar^ls  Sebastopol  and 
Balaklava,  It^at  he  should  cut  off  this  e3cpediti<»nary 
force  from  the  siege-ai'my.    Omar  Padia*3  Turks 


•  IVflJUir  and  JDIutor  or  JVCdt  h 
Iht  CrUnc*  n»  fl  tumm  ^  tUk#e« 
timplj  in  toil  or  ferry- bjouti^  whii  • 
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had  for  eiglit  moutbs  been  shifting  iil>ont,  in 
oljcdicnce,  apparentlr,  to  ever-vadl luting  conncib 
— ^first  frf>m  Tnrk*?y  to  Enpatoriiij  tbtni  to 
K^mieselj,  then  back  to  EupattJiia,  tiieri  tt>  Rala- 
kl&va  and  Kaniara,  then  t^>  the  pulleys  east  uf  tla* 
Tcbemaya^  aiwl  naw  bnck  agnin  to  Kamam : 
never  being  atlow*Hj  to  carry  out  miy  enterprise 
tljtfnijw?lvt.\'i,  and  never  atlniitttfd  to  equal  fcHow^jibip 
wilh  the  Kuglish  and  French.  Many  English 
oflRcors  ihonglii  At  the  time,  and  later  events  jutiti- 
ficd  the  opinion^  that  the  Turks  woubi  have  bwti 
more  usefully  cm  played  at  Kara  or  in  Minf^din. 


than  in  tlie  Crimea^    Omar  Padia  hmd  no 

tuiiities  for  displaying  hi:»  ntilitary  ^fenJus. 
arrangienient^  were  nmdo  l>etwt*<*n  hlia 
other  tNjmuianders,  and  to  what  cictent 
arrangements  wer*?  di.  '  .  orders  fWmi| 

vT  London,  were  inni  known  ;    1*1 

fact  is  nndeniable,  that  tii*  trtxips, 

neglected   by   their  own   :_  j-t,    we 

rtjndcrtjfl    ui^efullv  avail abki    by    \lw    cfmm 
geuerys  in  the  Criint,*a,     Thn>ngbont  llie  w 
the  Kimimerj  the  OsmanU'?  were  kept  in  perfr 
nnwrJaintv  whuthor  their  next  niovn  wi 


TcberEui  jm  Srklffe^ 


to  Enpaloria,  to  Balaklava^  to  Kaniara,  to  Baidar^ 
to  Kerteb,  or  to  Asia  ;  and  their  patriotism  was 
effectually  flamped  by  the  strange  treatment  tbey 
received.  The  Bardiniand,  more  favourably  view^ed 
by  the  English  and  French,  suffered,  nevertheless, 
severely  ftoni  sicknesa  in  the  hot  weather  of  this 
month  (July),  encamped  as  they  were  in  the 
Tcbemaya  plain,  in  inactive  awaiting  for  some 
symptfmis  of  movement  on  the  part  of  tho 
Jlufisians,  who  ^ttll  remfiined  in  strong  pogidonii 
on  the  lieights  of  Mackenzie,  Albat,  Aitodor^ 
Akyar,  *.te. 

It  was  loft  for  tho  montJi  of  August  to  afifordj  by 
the  sanguinaiy  battle  of  tlic  Tchcmaya,  employ* 
ment  and  eKoitement  to  the  numerous  troopjj  of 
four  nations  encamped  in  this  w*ide-spreadintr 
plain ;  to  give  to  the  Allies  enthnsia&m  resulting 
from  mihtiiry  glory,  and  to  the  Russians  another 
example  of  the  defeats  which  always  awaited 
them  in  this  quarter.  The  three  camp*?,  French, 
Sardinian,  and  Turkish^  with  a  cavalry  camp  of 
EngUsii,  commanded  the  whole  triangular  space 


marked  by  Bulaklava,  Baidar,  ami   Inkeri 
but  the  EuBsians,  at  the  beginning  of  the  u 
shewed  evident  fjignt*  of  aetivily  on   the  h 
beyond  ihe  Tchernaya :  in  short,  the)'  rvjatd 
descend  into  the  plain,  and  try  their  forti 
another  battle ;  and  m  a  i>relimtnary  to  tliia 
they    fui'mfd    ne^v    earthwork   batteries    oU'l 
slopes  of  the  hills.     General  Ludorn  wjts  reiu 
by  another  corps  imder  Taniutine,  wbieh 
from  Bessarabia  or  isomo  neiglibfiuring  proi 
dcjspite  any  arrangemetits  ma^ie  by  tlic  ATJj 
watch  the  Ferekop  and  Chun  gar  routes, 
deserters*  abant  tbi«  time  c^inie  in,  giv 
culars  of  these  reinforcemcnt>i,  but  at 
time  asserting  that  the  Uu^sifiT^^t,  lK>tli  wii 
without  Sebiistopol,  Avere  '  i 

supplies:  the  dreadful  hav 
animals   having    st^'oly   cbick*td    (hw    tran! 
service,       Btill,   however  deflcieTit   fursiT  <if 
supplies  might   be  ini*ide  the 
reinforcements  of  troops  uitqut- 
and  the  Allies  gradually  eUanged  their  p 
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lliQ  Tclicmayji  ]*lain  froRi  an  offensivo  to  a  defeii- 
&i?c  charftcter,  ititron€jhmeata  l>eing  thrown  up  on 
ftll  the  exposed  positions.  Tko  Sardinians  Aver<3 
cspecjjiJly  active  in  this  work ;  for  their  posit  ion, 
on  a  serk«  of  hills  between  two  points  where  the 
Itassians  mi;^*ht  fM>gsihljr  croas  th<j  rivefj  was  one 
of  i*oine  tkiiger,  So  certain  fiid  Ihc  augmentation 
of  the  Kn^sians  iiccotncj  that  liic  Allies  kept  many 
of  their  troops  under  arms  night  aOer  nighty  alwut 
the  middle  of  the  month,  to  guard  againj^t  a  sudden 
ussjiult,  A  parly  of  Frencli  had  been  some  time 
iu  the  Baidar  Valleyj  and  among  the  beautiful 
coai*t*S4^;cneiy  tbcneo  to  YalhiT  visiting  the  deserted 
summer-residences  of  the  Uussian  nobility,  anvl 
coming  away  laden  with  fur  tutu  re,  pictures,  hooks, 
musical  instruments^  omnmcntji,  wliics,  and  eount- 
Ices  articles  which — against  the  English  general's 
wi*ih  certainly,  if  not  that  of  the  French— tliey 
chose  to  regard  as  fair  booty ;  hut  these  troopw 
were  grailually  called  in,  to  strengthen  the  force 
in  the  Tehernaya  Valley » 

When  the  day  of  battle  was  about  to  approach^ 
the  French  forces  in  the  plain  extended  fh>m  the 
vicinity  of  Inkermann  to  the  stone-bridge  over 
the  Tehernaya,  tiie  Traktir  Bridge ;  and  the 
Sardinians  from  thence  to  the  wooden  bridge  at 
Tchorgouna.  The  Traktir  Bridge,  opposite  the 
Trench  centre,  led  to  the  main  I'oad  up  to  the 
Mackenzie  heights ;  while  opjKssitc  the  French 
right  and  the  Sardinian  ft>rce«  ^^cre  the  Tchouliou 
heights,  bet iv ecu  or  among  which  the  river 
Tchouhfju  descended  to  its  junction  ^Yith  the 
ciiernaya  at  Tchorgouna,  Still  further  to  tho 
ht,  General  d'Allonville  occupied  the  lower 
of  the  Baidar  Valley,  Thus,  with  the  Turk^ 
on  tho  heights  near  Balii!dava>  and  a  few  EugU^sh 
cavah'y  in  rear  of  the  Bantinian?,  the  whole  left 
batik  of  the  river  was  ^v  a  tidied ;  and  reliasier^ 
who  held  the  chief  control  in  this  district  hy  virtue 
of  the  largencis  of  the  force  under  his  connnand^ 
oonceived  him^seif  prepared  to  meet  any  sudden 
asi^ult.  Genera!  Herbillon,  in  immediate  com- 
mand, took  up  his  iMjsition  with  the  centre 
di vision »  opposite  tho  bridge  j  Faueheux  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  and  Camou  the  left;  Le 
Vailliint's  aud  Dulae*s  divisions,  with  the  Imperial 
Guard,  formed  a  reserve  ;  General  Morris  with 
the  Cha*j*eart  d'Afrique,  and  (ieneral  Scai'lett 
with  the  English  ciiv!dr%%  occupied  a  position 
hetween  Kiitnara  and  Tchorgtnina ;  histjy,  the 
French  horsc-artillery;  under  Coluucl  Forgcot, 
were  held  in  readinei^  for  aefivo  service. 
Very  early  in  the  morn  of  the  It'lti,  before 
lyUghi,  the  French  hcani  a  brisk  firing  on  the 
Hardiniau  flauk,  and  then  found  tliemsdve* 
suddenly  exposed  to  a  battery  of  heavy  cannon 
fh>m  tho  o]ipo»ite  height.^  Enveloped  in  mist 
IVom  the  river  aud  smoke  ftom  the  guns,  the 
heights  were  almost  obscnreil  from  view ;  but 
it  fHH.M;diIy  appeare*!  Ihat  the  Russians  had  de- 
scended from  the  Mackenzie  and  Aitwlor  Iliils 
during  the  njglit^  and  were  advancing  in  foixe 
toward?  the  river.    With  great  vigour  the  enemy 


_Tchc 
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crossed  the  river  and  tfio  aquciluct  opjioaitjc  the 
French  left,  and  attacketl  Camou*s  division, 
advancing  with  a  resolution  which  attracted  the 
admiration  even  of  their  op[>onents;  bnt^  met 
by  the  bayonet  in  front,  by  a  flank-morement 
on  tho  left,  and  by  artillery  on  various  i^ides, 
they  were  repulsed  after  a  phort  but  severe 
struggle,  and  recrossed  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tehernaya.  The  oeulral  attack,  on  the  bridge 
and  Herbillon*s  division,  wo^  much  more  severe: 
tho  Russia ns,  wcirking  themselves  up  to  a  freu/y 
after  each  repulse^  and  returning  again  and  again 
to  the  charge*  Two  divisions  dnflhed  over  t!ic 
river—by  The  bridge,  l>y  ikjti toons,  aiul  by  lording 
— crossed  the  aqueduct,  then  tho  outer  French 
line  of  defence,  anil  came  upon  Herhillou  in  a  vv^ty 
that  seems  to  have  been  little  expected  by  him 
or  hia  troops.  Two  field-guns  were  at  the  ^uhq 
time  drawn  over  the  bridge,  and  a  third  draggetl 
over  at  a  ford.  Then,  under  cover  of  these  gxma, 
the  Husjiian^  with  excessive  ardoufj  rushetl  half- 
way up  the  Fedukhine  hetglits,  and  seemed  on 
tho  point  of  gaining  the  day.  llerbillon,  how- 
ever, quickly  mado  the  ucfcesscary  arrangements ; 
Generals  Fauebeuic  and  De  FaiUy  met  tlicin,  bore 
their  charge,  and  then  charged  in  return,  driving 
them  back  over  the  bridge.  Then^  amid  a  roar 
<jf  artillery  on  both  sidcji,  tho  Russians  re-formed 
their  columns  of  attack,  reinforced  by  another 
dense  mass  of  infantry,  and  prepared  for  a  second 
onslaught ;  to  resist  this,  llerbillon  streuglhenett 
Faucheux  and  Do  Faiiiy  by  several  atlditionat 
regiments  ;  while  Forgeot  brought  up  hit*  hoi-se- 
artiJlery  into  such  a  position  as  to  pf>ur  out  a  fire 
of  grape  upon  the  enemy  as  the}*  ailvanced  ;  tho 
result  of  th^e  movements  was,  that  at  the  second 
passage  of  the  briilge  liy  tho  Kuf^lan?*  they  en- 
countered a  nn>st  determined  resistance,  followed 
by  a  sanguinary  conflict  and  a  disa;»trons  retreat, 
A  third  time,  driven  on  by  their  generals  like 
slieep  to  the  slaughter,  did  the  devoted  Rusi^ians 
cross  tho  river,  and  attempt  to  reach  the  positions 
whereon  the  French  defence -works  had  been 
constructed  ;  but  again  were  they  repulsed  with 
terrible  loss.  At  every  point  whore  the  French 
were  attacked,  failure  attended  the  Eussian  iipera- 
tioiiS — failure  accompanied  by  fearful  carnage ; 
for  the  Russian*  were  so  densely  packetl  as  to 
render  retreat  diliicutt  ;  aud  the  retr<>grade  move- 
ment to  the  bridge,  with  the  victors  closely 
pursuing^  was  attended  with  more  Sttnguiuary 
consequences  than  even  the  attacks  IIj  em  selves. 
A  French  otlicer,  describing  the  scene  at  this 
nioroent,  said :  *  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Russian 
gcucralh  nifwio  the  most  deaperato  attempts  to 
stay  and  la^lly  the  thousands  who  were  wildly 
flying ;  the  Russian  soldi  era,  panic^tricken  under 
th^  influence  of  tenT»r,  opeoed  for  themselvei  a 
paaiage  through  their  own  reserve  battalions, 
ilecimated  imd  falling  by  hundreds  under  the 
fire  of  the  Allied  liatterie^.  The  bridge,  far  too 
narrow  for  the  heavy  compact  masi^es  which 
rufihed  to  it^  became  a  ncene  of  the  moat  frightful 
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to  act  by  the  momentum  of  a  ponderous  mass, 
and  had  thus  been  shot  down  m  whole  ranks  at  a 
time,  while  in  a  state  almost  maddened  with  drink. 
It  was  necessary  to  agree  to  a  truce  for  collecting 
the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead — sad  duties 
which  occupied  two  entire  days.  Pelissier,  in 
his  dispatch,  gave  the  Russian  loss  at  no  less  than 
3000  killed  and  5000  wounded.  So  many  poor 
shattered  but  living  men  were  lying  about  steeped 
in  gore,  that  Pelissier  took  1626  of  them  as 
wounded  prisoners,  and  placed  them,  together  with 
38  officers,  under  the  care  of  his  own  surgeons. 
About  400  unwoundcd  prisoners  remained  with 
the  French,  and  100  with  the  Sardinians.  The 
French  loss,  though  considerable,  was  small  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  enemy :  slicwing  that  there 
must  have  been  something  strikingly  different  in 
the  tactics  pursued  by  the  two  generals.  Pelissier 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  9  officers  killed  and  61 
wounded,  together  with  172  non-commissioned 
officers  and  privates  killed,  146  missing,  and  1163 
wounded.  The  total,  French  and  Sardinians,  put 
hws  de  combat,  were  about  1800.  For  the  sake 
of  common  humanity,  the  French  agreed  to  bury 
all  the  dead,  without  distinction  of  nation,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Russians  those  on 
the  right  The  river  and  aqueduct  became  so 
choked  with  dead  and  dyed  with  blood,  that 
orders  were  issued  for  no  cavalry  horses  to  be 
watered  in  those  now  polluted  streams. 

The  importance  of  this  victory  was  not  fully 
known  to  the  Allies  until  all  was  over.  Gort- 
chakoif,  who  commanded  in  person,  had  intended, 
if  the  attack  had  succeeded,  to  compel  them  to 
raise  the  siege ;  one  portion  of  his  army  was  to 
have  attacked  Balaklava,  another  to  have  stormed 
the  rear  of  the  siege-works  on  the  plateau,  while 
two  vigorous  sorties  were  to  have  been  made  from 
the  town — the  whole  of  these  operations  tending, 
if  successful,  to  drive  the  besiegers  out  seaward 
in  the  direction  of  Kamiesch.  It  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  strength  of  the  garrison  within  Sebas- 
topol  at  that  time  ;  but  Gortchakoff*s  army  engaged 
in  this  battle  was  estimated  by  Pelissier  and 
Simpson  at  50,000  to  60,000  infantry,  with  6000 
cavalry  and  160  pieces  of  artillery ;  and  this  he 
appears  to  have  considered  —  or  perhaps  the 
authorities  at  St  Petersburg  considered — a  force 
sufficiently  powerful  to  justify  an  attack  on  the 
besiegers.  General  Simpson,  in  a  dispatch  de- 
tailing the  achievements  of  his  Allies,  stated 
that  the  French  and  Sardinians  together,  actually 
engaged,  did  not  exceed  16,500  men  ;  although 
large  reinforcements  would  unquestionably  have 
come  up  had  the  battle  continued.  The  English 
and  Turks,  except  a  few  batteries  of  artillery,  were 
not  engaged  in  the  struggle,  although  at  hand  if 
needed. 

The  Tchemaya  plain  resumed  nearly  its  former 
condition  after  the  battle,  the  Allied  troops  having 
little  to  do  but  to  look  out  for  Russians,  and  the 
Russians  seldom  allowing  any  of  their  forces  to  be 
visible  on  the  hills  except  a  few  reconnoitring 


Cossacks.  Nevertheless,  glimmering  lights  were 
frequently  seen  at  night  among  the  hills ;  and  as 
it  was  not  well  known  what  these  might  por- 
tend, the  French  and  Sardinians  were  frequently 
harassed  and  fatigued  by  night  and  early  mom 
duties,  in  readiness  for  some  supposed  pooible 
attack.  The  Tatars,  who  came  in  frequently  as 
informants,  succeeded  rather  in  exciting  vague 
uneasiness  than  in  giving  positive  information. 
To  guard  the  Traktir  Bridge  more  effectually,  the 
French  now  constructed  three  redoubts  near  it, 
which  they  named  respectively  after  Raglan, 
Bizot,  and  La  Bussoniere ;  while  the  Sardinians 
rendered  their  position,  south-eastward  of  the 
French,  almost  as  strong  as  an  intrenched  camp. 
Whole  regiments  were  at  the  same  time  employed, 
as  they  could  be  spared,  in  making  gabions  for 
the  siege-trenches  outside  Sebastopol,  which  were 
conveyed  daily  to  the  trenches  by  artillery- wagons. 
General  Simpson  received  information  that  two 
divisions  of  grenadiers  had  arrived  in  the  Crimea 
from  Russia,  and  were  being  conveyeti  in  carts 
from  Simferopol  and  Baktch6serai  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie heights;  but  it  formed  no  part  t)f  the 
Allied  policy  to  make  any  attempt  to  check  the 
arrival  of  those  reinforcements. 

When  September  arrived,  -the  expectations  of 
another  attack  from  the  Russians  gradually  died 
away ;  and  the  rumours  then  became  rife  of  a 
demoralised  state  of  the  soldiery  within  Sebastopol, 
and  of  Baktchi^serai  being  one  vast  hospital  of 
wounded  Russians,  crowded  with  far  more  mise^ 
able  creatures  than  the  surgeons  could  attend  ta 
Symptoms  became  visible  of  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Russians  to  hut  themselves,  or  rather 
burrow  themselves,  among  the  Mackenzie  heighti, 
in  readiness  for  the  approaching  winter,  as  if  to 
form  a  permanent  barrier  against  any  advance  of 
the  Allies  northward.  Nevertheless  there  htb 
sufficient  doubt  concerning  the  intentions  and 
movements  of  the  enemy  to  keep  the  Allies  on  the 
alert  in  the  Tchernaya  plain,  strengthening  all  the 
numerous  hillocks  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
During  the  momentous  proceedings  at  Sel>astopol 
— ^the  bombardment  on  the  6th,  6th,  and  7th,  the 
capture  of  the  Malakoffon  the  8th,  and  the  retreat 
of  the  Russians  to  the  north  side  of  the  harbour 
on  the  9th — this  motley  army  in  the  rear,  con- 
sisting of  Allies  of  four  nations,  remained  on  the 
watch  for  any  operations  that  might  call  for  their 
services ;  but  none  such  occurred.  Highlandm^ 
Bersaglieri,  Zouaves,  and  Osmanlis  fratenuMd 
during  their  hours  of  leisure  :  usiiijr  the  *  bono'  ai 
a  sort  of  universal  language  of  ^ood-fellowahip' 
amongst  themselves,  and  the  *  Moskov  non'boDo' 
as  an  equally  general  declaration  of  opinicm  COA- 
ceming  the  enemy. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Sebastopol  by  tiM 
Russians,  large  bodies  of  French  left  the  ikt§^ 
camp  and  went  to  the  Baidar  Valley,  olMr  ft^ 
paratory  to  some  intended  manecu^TC,  or  ti»  i 
their  health  in  this  verdant  part  of  the 
which  was   traversed   and  ro-tntTened  hj 
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Allied  troops  all  the  way  fiTim  Tcliorgouua  and 
Battlar  to  Yftlta,  New  noli  tar j  roads  wore  cou- 
gtnictctl  in  VftHcms  tliroctiuiis»  between  Batiikluvn^ 
Kamtira,  TcUur^outja,  the  l-'cdukliiue  heights,  and 
t.U«!  filiiteau,  tij  fiW!ililate  the  movements  of  the 
great  hhuiImi*  of  troopa  cDeamj¥>d  on  tko  plain. 
Thu  jKjgiMuii)*  of  the  hdligerent  forces  were  tvnly 
coniprelicns-ivc  anil  formidable  at  this  periml ; 
for  while  the  Allied  lines  and  cam|)S  extended 
from  Kattiiesch  in  the  Tflrest  to  Baidar  in  the 
ea5t^  the  Russian  linea  and  caiiipf*  oceapicd  the 
whole  i-aiij^e  uf  heights  from  tho  northern  side 
of  8eba«tc*pt>l  Haihour  to  the  Aitoilor  llilLn  Dear 
Manfifoup  Kal6j  \^^th  Simferopol  and  Baktehi^serai 
nn  a  base  of  operations,  lii  the  nmnih  of  Octoher 
the  Allied  jiositioii  hecame  s^till  mure  extensive ; 
for  the  Hardiuiana  pufiheil  across  the  Tchenjara 
at  TchoiTk'ouua,  and  made  frequent  excHfsion*  up 
the  TchouUou  V alley  to  Chtenhash  and  ATtodor ; 
while  the  French  extended  theii"  encampments 
from  the  Baidar  Yallej  north-e.xst  lowartb 
the  ujvper  watcn  wf  tho  BeHiuk»  and  occupied 
a  |io«itio»  nut  inoro  than  nine  or  ten  miles 
distant  from  Baktch^^emi*  Great  m  w*cro  these 
advancements*  however,  they  afsumed  no  other 
lb  an  a  defensive  character;  for  no  cr>mi>rehensive 
fiold*cipe rat  ions  were  undertaken  by  the  Allies  in 
ihis  qoarter^ — llie  main  purport  having  apparently 
Ijeeu  to  keep  a  watcli  on  the  Russian  lines.  And 
Ihus  dirl  winter  begin  in  the  Tcheniaja  Yalley» 


O  P  E  n  A  T  1  0  N  fS     IN     TLIK     3  E  A     OP     AZOF, 

Whde  one  portion  of  the  Allied  forci's — funr 
armieii  under  fonr  leadei-a^wag  engagtfl  in  the 
prosecution  of  tlie  siege  of  Hehastopol*  another 
in  the  occupation  of  Eupatoria,  and  a  third  in 
operations  in  the  I'chcrnaya  Valley,  imjjortant 
events  WTrc  occurring  at  another  part  of  the 
Cri!nea»  wanhed  by  the  Sea  of  AiM.  ** 

TheInlli^lry  value  of  the  western  t^hores  of  tlii^ 
Sea  has  ah'eady  been  touched  upon,  relative  to  the 
rontcfi  of  supply  fur  Sebastopol  ]  but  the  sea  bus 
a  vast  importance  of  its  own^  aa  an  outlet  for  the 
produce  of  CVntrtil  Hug>sia,  and  it  early  became 
a  question  with  the  Alliens  whether  an  expedition 
to  this  i|narttT  would  not  be  an  eftectnal  mode  of 
rarrying  on  war  againstt  the  ezar.  Even  wlnle  the 
winter-frosii?  yet  hound  the  coasts  with  an  icy 
fringe^  a  strict  tdockade  was  e.iitabhsheil  by  Sir 
Mmund  Lyoni  and  Admiral  Bniat^  dated  the 
1st  of  Febniary  IBo-'^i  again&t  alt  the  port^  in  the 
north-west  part  of  tlio  Bhiek  Bea,  including 
Odes«i,  AkermunUt  and  Ovidiopol— all  those  near 
the  mouthstof  the  Bug  and  the  liaitiper,  including 
Kin  burn,  Oi-?.ako(V,  Kher^^on,  and  XicohiiefT  all 
tho5e^  minor  in  importance,  in  the  Gulf  of  Pcrekop 
— ^all  those  on  th«  south  coast,  iucladm^^'  Yalta, 
Alufihta,  Sondak,  and  Ku0ji^and  all  the  jiorts  in 
and  near  the  Kta  of  A?:of,  inchiding  Kertch, 
Yenikah^  Berdiansk,  Taganrog,  .Uab^t,  Genitchi, 
and    Anapa.     But    a    mero    block iu!c    did    not 
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comprise  all  aimml  at  by  the  Allies ;  and  to 
unilerstand  further  oi>crations,  it  wdl  be  neces- 
sary to  trace  the  relation  l)etwccu  the  several 
ports  on  t}im  last-named  sea. 

The  Hea  of  Azof*  cxhnnh  about  ninety  milea 
tVom  the  Htrait  of  Kcrteh  nearly  northward  to 
the  BieloHerai  S[>it,  at  the  entrance  to  tlie  Gulf  of 
Aiof  or  Don,  which  extends  a  ftirttier  distance  of 
seventy  miles,  Stretcliin^  across  east  and  west, 
from  BiiSslitskoi  Liman  to  Genitchi,  the  length  is 
14U  miles.  Tlic  northern  shore  is  gcDerally  of 
mofleratc  height,  broken  np  into  bays  by  projecting 
spits  of  sand,  wliich,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
sintfnlarly  hoijkcd  towards  the  west  at  the  points, 
aft  if  influenced  by  nnn'entJ*  coming  from  the  Don. 
The  i?a stern  crmst,  inhabit e+l  by  Cossacks  of  the 
Blaek  Sea,  is  low^  sandy ^  raid  much  intciTUi>tcd  by 
liman  3  or  ki|*oous,  The  Kcrtch  peninsula  find  the 
Turn  an  pcniu.snla  form  the  Koath  coast^  broken  by 
the  only  opening  into  the  8ea  of  Axof,  the  Strait 
of  KtTlch  or  Ycnikali? ;  while  the  western  coast 
is  ftirrnud  by  the  remarkable  Spit  or  Tongue  of 
Arabat,  deseribnl  in  a  Jbrmer  section*  The 
greatest  depth  of  the  sea  is  under  fifty  feet,  and 
most  of  the  coast^Hno  is  bounded  by  shoals  which, 
seriously  imjieding  navigation,  are  yearly  render- 
ing the  T^i'hole  sea  shallow^er.  The  stagnant  watera 
— frozen  in  winter  and  pestilent iiil  in  summer — 
of  the  Sivflv^h  or  l*utrid  Kca,  itself  ntmrly  cut  in 
two  l>y  the  Chon^ar  penin&nla,  enter  the  Sea  of 
AsEof  at  Genitchi  Strait,  The  towns  of  Taganrog, 
Nakhitch^van,  RostoflT^  and  Azof  are  within  the 
liniits  of  the  estuary  of  the  Don  j  tJioso  of  Mariopol, 
Bcrdiausk,  and  Genitchi  are  on  the  north  coast  j 
in  the  south- west  comer  is  Arabat ;  while  near 
the  straits  arc  Yenikalc,  Kertcb,  and  Tamanj  with 
Anapa  and  Kaffa  on  the  outer  or  Black  Sea 
coast. 

Even  before  the  operations  of  1855  began,  the 
Allied  admirals  ha^l  sent  reconnoitring  sqnadrons 
towards^  this  region.f  examining  the  Circassian 
coast,  but  dii^trustfiil  of  the  shallows  at  the 
entmnce  to  the  Sea  of  Aswf  Early  In  At  arch, 
Captain  Giflbrd,  cmising  in  this  rpiarter,  sent  the 
F*/j<.r  steamer  to  examine  Kuban  Liman  or  Bay, 
between  Anapa  and  the  Strait  of  Kortch ;  Lieu- 
tenant Annytiige,  commanding  the  steamer,  dis- 
perscfl  a  few  Cossacks  on  the  shore,  an<l  der^troyed 
a  fort,  battery,  barrwck,  and  granartiMf.  A  few 
r!ays  afterwards,  hearing  that  the  liu^^sian  fort  of 
Sondjuk  Knli.t,  on  the  Circassian  coast,  waa  in  an 
ill-derentlcd  state,  Gitfortl  determined  on  an  attack. 
He  acte<i  in  conjunction  with  a  ft-w  Circassians  on 
shore,  who  undertook  to  attaek  ihc  fort  by  land  if 
he  wouhi  do  so  l*y  sea.  Ho  ancliored  at  1<X>0 
yards  from  the  platie,  and  sent  in  such  a  hot  fire 
of  shot  and  shell  tin  to  (h'ive  the  garrison  out  of 
the  fort ;  but  tiso  Circaasians^  for  some  reason 
which  GitTord  wmld  not  divine^  neglected  to  make 
tlie  land -attack  ;  and  as  he  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  land  a  force  under  such  circumstances, 
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tho  Russians  probably  returned  to  the  fort  after 
he  had  left. 

A  direct  attack  on  the  ports  in  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
however,  was  not  made  until  the  month  of  May, 
when  the  good  sense  of  tho  English  and  French 
nations  insisted  on  something  more  being  done 
in  tho  Crimea  than  merely  besieging  Sebastopol. 
Towards  the  end  of  April  it  began  to  be  whispered 
in  the  camp  that  a  naval  expedition  was  about  to 
be  sent  towards  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and  early  in  May 
preparations  were  made  for  despatching  a  fleet  of 
heavily-armed  steamers,  with  several  gun-boats, 
under  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  Admiral  Bruat,  to 
test  the  strength  of  the  Russian  fortifications  at 
Kertch  and  Yenikalo:  there  was  also  to  be  a  con- 
tingent of  British  troops  under  Sir  George  Brown, 
and  two  batteries  of  artillery;  while  one  or  two 
skilled  interpreters  were  to  be  included,  as  if  to 
open  communications  with  the  Circassians.  All 
were  in  pleasurable  expectation  at  tlie  prospect 
of  active  service  in  a  new  region,  when  suddenly 
the  hopes  were  dashed  by  tho  abandonment,  or 
at  least  postponement,  of  tho  expedition.  AVhat 
were  the  motives,  was  not  pubhcly  announced; 
but  tho  decision  was  ma<le  at  Paris,  not  at 
SebfOstopol.  On  the  3d  of  May,  a  well-appointed 
fleet  of  forty  sail  steameil  forth  from  Kamiesch  and 
Balaklava,  conveying  12,000  or  14,000  troops  eager 
for  glory;  when,  after  a  rendezvous  on  the  fith, 
just  as  they  were  nearing  the  Strait  of  Kertch, 
a  French  express-steamer  was  espied  hastening 
towards  them:  the  steamer  brought  a  message, 
countermanding  tho  expedition,  in  virtue  of 
instructions  received  from  Paris.  Whatovcr 
may  have  been  the  nature  of  those  instructions, 
Canrobcrt  felt  bound  to  obey  them,  and  he  sent 
orders  to  Bruat  at  once  to  return.  This  broke 
up  the  expedition  ;  for  whether  or  not  Lyons 
was  authorised  by  Raglan  to  proceed  alone,  thus 
shorn  of  his  ally's  support,  he  di«l  not  do  so,  but 
returned  with  his  fleet  to  Balaklava,  of  course 
bringing  back  with  him  the  soldiers,  who  had 
lauded  nowhere.  It  was  with  bitter  mortification 
and  disappointment  that  the  order  was  received ; 
soldiers  and  sailors  saw  no  strategical  reasons, 
and  did  not  want  to  know  any  political  reasons, 
for  such  a  strange  retrograde  movement  at  such 
a  time;  they  knew  they  had  set  out  for  some 
warlike  attack  on  Kertch  or  its  vicinity,  and 
could  ill  brook  such  a  change  of  plan.  It  was 
surmised,  from  many  concurrent  circumstances, 
that  the  emperor  of  the  French,  determining  on  a 
bold  prosecution  of  the  siege,  wanted  Bruafs  fleet 
to  carry  large  reinforcements  from  Constantinople 
to  Kamiesch,  and  telegraphed  orders  to  this 
cflTect;  that  ho  did  not  know  tho  expedition  to 
Kertoh  had  actually  sailed,  and  was  vexed  at 
Canrobert's  timid  obedience  to  orders  which 
were  possibly, not  quito  applicable  to  the  state 
of  matters  when  they  were  received;  and  that 
Canrobert's  yielding  to  Pelissier  shortly  afterwards 
was  a  consequence  of  this  want  of  moral  courage. 
Whatever  truth   there  may  have  been  in  these 


surmises,  tho  English  ofllicers  at  least  regretted 
at   that   moment  the  existence  of  an  electric- 
telegraph.    Their  reasons  were  embodied  in  the 
following  remarks,  among  many  of  similar  kind, 
made    in    the  pubhc  journals: — ^It  would    be 
an  inconvenience  and  an  eyil  of  a  very  serious 
order  if  this  extreme  facility  of  communicating 
tho  will  of  the  government  to  its  instruments 
abroad    impaired    the    independent     judgment, 
and   consequently  the    moral  courage,    of  those 
who   are    really   intrusted  with   the    command 
of  the  army;  for  whatever  be  the  perfection  to 
which  this  instrument  has  already  been  brought 
in  tho  conveyance  of  intelligence  and  other  short 
messages,  we  have  every  day  occasion  to  remark 
that  it  gives  us  a  very  inadequate  impression  of 
the  real  state  of  afiairs.    It  would  therefore  be 
the  lieight  of  folly  and  presumption  on  the  part 
of  a  government  deliberating  at  a  great  distance 
on  the  events  of  the  campaign,  to  attempt  to  over- 
rule the  measures  taken  by  commanders  who  are 
really  in  possession  of  the  whole  state  of  the  case. 
Their  plans  are  formed  and  their  opinions  are 
influenced  by  a  thousand  circumstances  which  it 
is  impossible  for  any  telegraphic  commimication 
to  repeat;  the  latest  movements  of  the  enemy, 
tho  condition  of  the  troops,  and  even  the  variations 
of  the  weather,  all  enter  into  their  calculations; 
and  we  cannot  conceive  that  any  officer  of  high 
character  and  real  military  abili^  would  consent 
to  retain  the  nominal  command  of  an  army,  aud 
the  responsibility  of  its  operations,  if  he  were 
liable   to   he   interrupted  in  the   course   of  an 
important  movement  by  some  irrelevant  order, 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  plan  on  which  he  was 
acting.*    Thus  numerous  fino  ships  returned  from 
a  bootless  errand;  while  the  Russians,  warned 
by   their  spies,   immediately  strengthened   their 
defence-works  in  all  the  ports  bordering  on  the 
Sea  of  Azof— hence  deriving  a  positive  advantage 
from  the  strange  tactics  of  the  Allies. 

No  sooner  was  Pelissier  placed  in  command  of 
tho  French  army,  than  a  new  expedition  was 
planned  ;  and  not  only  planned,  but  carried  out 
with  great  success.  On  the  20th  of  May,  the  AlUed 
generals  and  admirals  agreed  on  a  scheme  of 
operations.  The  French  provided  a  military  force 
of  7500  men,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  19th,  26th, 
39th,  and  74th  regiments  of  the  line,  and  the  5th 
and  14th  battalions  of  chasseurs-^-pied  ;  the  Tnrks^ 
5000  ;  while  the  English  fitted  out  4000,  comprising 
the  42d,  71st,  79th,  and  93d  regiments,  and  con- 
tingents of  cavalry,  marines,  engineers,  artillery, 
and  land-transport  corps,  supplied  with  all  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  throwing  np  earthworks  on 
any  conquered  positions.  The  French  prepared 
their  armament  at  Kamiesch ;  while  tho  English, 
collecting  a  fleet  of  war-steamers  and  transports  at 
Balaklava,  began  to  embark  tho  troops  on  the  SSd, 
and  to  steam  towards  the  Strait  of  Kertch  on  the 
23d — appointing  a  place  of  rendezvons  where  all 
might  assemble  before  commencing  operatioitfl 
The  '  flying  squadron,'  consisting  of  gun-boats  and 
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vn'  f^  less   poiideroiia   than   Ime^f-bnttle 

ftb'.  iiAfd  the  Mirom fa t  Vesumrm^  Strom&oN^ 

Me^Iotiij  Afiimt^  Jrt'QW^  BmtfU^  Lyn^^  SnaJtf, 
^S^ww//<?M*,  Vipe.i\  Wrangler  ^  aDtl  CurUwy  mid  or  the 
couimacd  of  (Jii[»tiiiii  Ljous*  mx\  uf  tlio  admirnl, 
wlio  boislod  his  flag  on  the  Ifirmtda :  thtse,  willi 
fiv<j  small  French  strnmcrs,  were  to  operiite  in 
shallow  waters,  iv'ithin  Die  8ca  of  A?jt:>f ;  hut  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  and  Adndral  Slewartj  who  witli 
Admir-il  llniat  coududcd  Ike  nava!  entorprij**) 
it.%  a  whole,  had  also  under  their  cv^nim.ind  the 
Movid  AUkH^  Iltinnihii!^   Atf^iers^  Agfimannon^    Si 

Ltijpard^  Trihtrn?^  ^im^yota,  Tttrmt^^  Ui^hjfyer^ 
Terribir^  C<iradoe^  Sphinx^  Spifjiref  GtmlmtiJT^  aiid 
Bnnshtif.  On  the  part  of  the  French  *  the  fleet 
under  Adnnral  Bruat  comprised  the  Mont^dh, 
Nupol^fm^  and  Charktnaf^ne^  men'of-wiir  ;  the 
Pomonr,^  Cajfardli^  Mo^^dor^  Cacique^  D^searttx^ 
A^modiCj  and  f  7/wt,  Bteam- frigates ;  the  VilfKCy 
Priputwfiidf  Phivtjfthfjn^  Bert/tofkfj  Rf}(tmd^  an4 
ihton^  Bfeam^corvotk^s  ;  the  Lm-iftr^  M^^erc^  Milan^ 
Brandon^  Pulff^n^  timl  DaHphin^  eteam-s!o«ps  ; 
ilio  %^tmf(/fir  steam  mortar-hoat  \  and  a  few  other 
Tf^5sc1"f—  tbt*  troops  hein^  distributed  anioag   the 

ll-appointed  ileets,  amounting  to  about 
sixtjr  war^stiips,  leaving  Kamicseh  and  Balaklara 
an  the  23d,  reached  on  the  24th  the  entrance 
to  tlio  Strait  of  Kertch,  rounded  Cape  Takli, 
ttod  oune  to  anchor  opposite  Amhelaki,  a  mmll 
villape  near  Fort  Paul,  at  the  point  where 
Kcricti  Strait  oiidi  and  Ttnikcil^  Strait  hegbi 
— bavin ?f,  daring  their  progres*,  pivcn  tlio 
officers  nnti  men  ft  Tiew  of  much  hnrrjing  and 
agitation  along  tlio  whore.  It  was  the  anni- 
versary of  tliiJ  QiM!t>ii*B  birthday  \  and  the 
British  were  willing  to  tak©  Xhh  as  a  favonrahle 
aajnn^.  The  tr<>L>[>^  [>rcpared  for  immediate 
landln|H%  the  EniJjhsh  under  tire  con nn and  of  Sir 
Oeorge  Brown,  and  the  French  under  that  of 
General  D'Auleman-e ;  they  liad  beeu  purjiosely 
dtEtrihuttd  ammij^  th'  :    "     ilraught^ 

in  ofth^r  to  1  to  aUt*  tu  he  sliore 

a-  The  men  v;k\  u  Ju..  crLiii  into  boats,  und 

t^-  j^  bench  by  trfcamci^H,  while  gun-lnmis 

aod  iiitiiilj  war-steaniers  prepared  to  cover  their 
lamling  hy  a  fire  on  tbe  enemy  if  nec<«8ars.%  The 
opposition  being,  ImweTer,  veiy  eMght,  alt  the 
troops  were  laiirfcd  in  nafety,  and  the  village  taken 
po«!ie«iton  of  A^ery  early  in  the  disembarkation, 
a  bud  ffx plosion  was  heard ;  tlris  pj-oved  to  be 
the  re«uU  of  a  dcstruelion  by  the  Ru88tan^  of 
their  batt^-tries  at  Fort  Paul— a  Ptrong  earthwork, 
Mith  stone  mai^aiine  and  houses  fvir  a  garri«0D 
— prclimiiJftr)'  to  a  retreat  of  the  (garrison  ;  later 
in  the  day,  other  eipbistons  douoted  a  &imilai' 
flcstmction  of  various  l>atteries  in  the  direction  of 
Kertiih :  the  eoemy  foreseeing  that  these  plaeca 
tnUKt  speedily  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  invai!t*rs. 
With  I  he  uwal  destructive  tendency  exhibited  by 
the  Itu«»ian»  on  »ueh  occasionFi^  they  at  the  same 
time  w!t  tire  U}  jieveral  large  granaries  in  Kertch» 


as  wdl  as  to  two  steamers  in  the  harbour  ;  while 
the  Cossat'lt*^  burnt  all  tho  forage  and  farmhouse* 
around,  iJuring  the  whole  nighty  the  hors<tg, 
iruus,  and  mattrir!  were  being  laudeil ;  and  at  six 
o'clock  on  Urn  morning  of  the  25tli,  the  two 
genera]*  set  forth — tlie  French  leading,  the  British 
follow! II j,'^  and  the  Turks  bringing  up  the  rear. 
They  advanced  noHhward  towards  Kcrtch,  By 
this  time,  the  naval  denroiifctration  had  m  com^ 
pletely  quelled  any  ^Itght  fymptonis  of  opposition 
on  the  part  of  the  Russians,  and  the  latter  had 
BO  much  apprehension  of  being  hemme<l  in  ajid 
captured^  that  tljey  evacuated  the  place ;  they 
were  seen  IHim  the  mastheads  of  some  of  the 
ships,  retreating  westward^  and  mi|rht  have  been 
intercepted  had  a  cavalry  f»*rco  been  at  haj3d« 
The  Allied  troops  marched  quietly  tbrouch  Kertch 
ft'om  end  to  end,  left  a  contingent  to  garrison  it, 
and  a/ivanced  north-east  to  YenikaK;,  wbtch  itywn 
they  reache<l  early  in  the  afteinoon— having 
goffered  greatly  on  the  march  through  want  of 
waten  There  was  no  fighting,  ffjr  no  enemy 
appeared  with  whom  to  tight;  the  only  hostile 
openttion  crjosisted  in  destroying  an  iroji-foundry 
at  Kertch,  where  shell,  shot,  and  Mini^'- bullets  had 
been  cast  for  the  Russian  government.  Kerteh 
W3UI  evacuated  by  troopfl  only  ;  but  Ye ni kale  was 
nearly  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  also,  as  if 
in  dread  of  the  inviiderg;  A  psort  of  ransacking 
or  Fpoiiation  appears  to  have  occurred  here, 
judging  front  a  letter  written  bj  a  sailor  who 
assisted  in  landing  the  troops :— *  Our  sliip  Is  like 
a  fair.  Borne  of  our  men  you  will  seo  dressed  in 
the  l>e«t  af  womiO^i  dothes,  dancing  jigs ;  iriore 
wltli  offiwr**  nniforma,  parading  the  lower-deck  ; 
others  trying'  to  play  musical  iii^tnmients  ;* 
the  letter  itself  wits  written  on  what  the  write? 
designated  a  'troijhj/  the  hack  of  a  Russian 
<iocument,  The  c/ar's  troops  retreated  westward^ 
iu  the  direction  of  Arabat  and  Kafla,  A  lion t 
eighty  guns,  in  good  condition  and  of  excellent 
nia-ke,  were  found  in  the  two  townp,  and  taken 
possession  of  by  tbe  Allies.  General  D*Autemarre 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Kertch^  appointed 
a  oommandantj  took  possession  of  the  government 
estabhshmentit,  and  mad©  an  inventory  of  all  the 
stores  nnd  materials  left  by  the  enetny*  It  was 
found,  from  an  iiiterceptod  letter,  that  General 
Wrangcl  had  c^inmiandcd  &XH}  Russians  in  this 
vicinity ;  that  be  harl  apphe<l  to  Gortcluikoff  for 
reinforce  me  ntjj^  hnt  without  sncceflit ;  and  it  was 
further  asei'rtaitK*d  that,  on  leaving  Kertch,  he 
had  burnt  or  destroyed  4,100/100  poumls  of  e-orn 
and  ^8,000  pounds  of  tiour.  t^  prevent  them  from 
l>ecommg  available  to  the  Allies, 

Meanwhile  the  steamers,  large  and  smiill^  but 
especially  the  latter,  had  lieen  htm]y  employed  in 
scorch  of  adventures  against  the  enemy.  Tlie  first 
vcFwel  actually  enfj^ngcii  was  one  of  that  claaa 
wbieh^  if  employed  earlier  in  the  year,  might  have 
insured  tmfjortant  advantages— gim*boats>  No 
sooner  did  I  lie  Russians  flesert  Fort  Paul,  and 
leave  a  passage  mwlerately  free  from  fire,  than 
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Licntcnntit  H'Kllbp,  eonmiandor  of  tlio  Sttale, 
obtfiinecl  |H'rmissi8>n  to  i>utli  Im  Uttlo  craft  noHli- 
inird^  and  eudcavour  to  cft]>turc  n  Russian  war* 
st«>anior  wlii\'h  \\m  i?ccti  on  the  point  of  c^€n\*ing 
from  FCertuh  Bay,  lie  uxelia-tjgsNl  ^hot  with  a 
land'h.T.ttery  us  lie  |ias.*icd  along,  arid  suoce<fded  in 
preventing  the  stciiiner  From  esmpiog  into  tltu 
Ren  of  jl^jof,  but  Dot  he  fore  she  had  placed  herself 
UBdor  the  proteetion  of  the  i^i^uns  at  YcnikulL^— not 
yet  ahancioued  l>y  I  ho  enemy.  ITo  thellcd  tlic 
BteameFj  set  it.  on  fire,  anti  siisv  the  crew  escape 
and  the  vessel  hum  to  the  waters  eili^tv  Numerous 


sailhig'Vc^aelfi  \\'ero  tlit^u  hitrtL^jpLrd  ii!id 
for   the    Froudi    aduni-nl   sent    the   /' 
Itf4^^rf,  and  the  EnglUl*      '        '    two  ur  iLix 
pm-Utsiifit  to  mipport  Mi  m  th?i*nt4?n« 

attack  from  several  Russian    - 
smart  finng  ensued^  durinjf  v^l 
RuKsiai)  goveniiweiit  vesecls  wotie  £iuik  ^ir   bur 
by  the  erews. 

This  adventure  of  the  httle  SmJtt, 
promotioD    to    MiviOop,  wan    one 
erjeountcrs    within    ami    near   the   sTraii, 
Capfain   Lyons^   Miprht   {Jipadmri*  w^m   eujfti 


^^WU 


TT"Hm«r 


£QtTi,acfi  to  tlie  i««  of  JUof. 


Tliii  otficer  had  anchored  with  his  active  fiotiOjii 
on  the  night  of  the  24th,  just  hey  on  f  I  gunshot  of 
the  batteries  at  Yenikal^^  and  was  within  sight  of 
the  explosion  by  which  the  enemy  blew  up  their 
m&gsmn%  containing  70,tJOO  pounds  of  powder. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  25th  he  made  domon- 
Mtrations  is  hi  eh  induced  the  Russians  to  destroy 
other  batteries  on  the  castem  side  of  the  strsiitj 
and  as  his  sailing-masters  were  at  the  same  time 
employed  in  searching  for  a  s^afo  channel  through 
the  itrait,  ho  found  himself  enabled  to  make  an 
unmolested  passage  into  the  Sea  of  Azof  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day.  It  will  be  seen,  by 
reference  to  a  map,*  that  a  singtdar  narrow  gtrip 
of  land,  a  mere  sandy  spit,  stretches  south-west- 
ward from  Capo  KamenoT — analogous  to  the  sandy 
spits  on  the  north  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Azof-.'*nd 
narrows  the  8 trait  of  Yenikale  to  less  than  two 
miles ;  the  channel  is  still  further  narrowed  by 
shoals,    rendering    csautioua  sailing  and    steering 

*  Bee  colotirfd  nuiv  *  ^^  *>^  Aief.* 


essentially  neccssai-y*    There  were  otiior  danger 

*dso,  for  the  invaders  to   guard  againKt,  in  tlij 

shape  of  explosive  machines  sunk  in  the  strait  | 

an  electric   mre   coiinectetl   thcsse  macb^ 

a  galvanic-battery  on  sliore,  wUieli,  if  th^ 

had  not  abandoned  the  spot,  might  have  wruu^^UL 

serious  mischief 

Now  commenced  a  scries  of  opei  i 
in  a  striking  way  the  value  of  quick    . 
iu  that  sea.    Caj^lain  Lyon.^  with  tliiitvuii  hji 
steamers,  and  Captain  Sedai^^^s  wiUi  five  Fp 
left  the  main  Meet  at  three  tiVlock  in  the  mo 
of  the  atrth.     Lyons*  o^^n  vos*o!,  the  2^Iti-nmU\ 
was  tlic  only  one  in  the   EngliJih  flulilla 
more  than  eight  gutis  ;  while  six  of  thetn 
screw  gnn-boats  of  only  t  wo  guns  each .  The  Ru 
had  so  relied  ou  the  nnj^oseihiltty  of  shif 
passing  through  the  strait,  that  ih<?  attache  af  i 
24th  had  come  upon  them  nne'^'"  •'•'*■  ^-     ♦T' 
unquestionably  due  to  the  1j_ 
Captain  Lyons  frttmme*!  directly  r^Lf^"  i^ja  . 
A^of  to  Rerdianak,  on  the  northern  co<ist^  su 
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sort  off  tUc  Lf>ats  from  the  larj^cr  stoanieris  to 
distmy  all  the  gciv€»rnnient  vesst'k  umr  tlio  slioro  ; 
while  tlio  Kteainers  themselves  wrcftk*^  a  fiiovilar 
destnictit^ii  miort  vcssela  sailing  in  and  bcj^find 
lUe  barbour.  At  (lavlight  on  the  ^Tth  ho  carrjc<l 
his  liquadron  closer  in  towards  the  town»  tmd 
Ibcrt*  SAW  f*>iir  Russian  war-al*ips  whichj  to  escape 
capture^  ha*i  been  burned  to  the  waters  odge. 
He  SGnt  in  a  flag  of  truce,  demanding  the  eiirreuder 
of  all  government  property;  the  goremor  com* 
phcd ;  aud  Lj*jnt*  landed  a  party  of  marines  and 
men,  imder  Commauiler  Lambert  These  very 
ickly  deitroyt^l  several  vc.=5sels,  together  witii 
Orjrn-st<*rea  to  the  value  of  JirjO/XXJ ;  bringing  away 
with  them  an  H-ineh  gun  from  ouo  of  the  wrecks. 
Tlio  orders,  here  and  el^se where,  were  strictly  to 
r<jspcet  private  pruporty,  and  the  pergonal  liberty 
of  eiviliann ;  to  destroy  or  captuvo  nothing  but  that 
which  belonged  lo^  or  was  in  the  service  of,  the 
C7Ar.  The  inhabitJini^^  n^ostly  Gi-eek  and  GenociJ;o 
oo1onifitj5,  were  left  unmolested ;  altbt>*igh  very 
apprchensivo  at  first,  they  became  reassured  by 
the  firm  and  scrupidous  demeanour  of  C^tiunmtider 
Lambert,  to  ^rhoni  tliey  gave  imieh  n§eful  infor- 
mation corieeniing  Rufsian  troops,  AUhongli  8CiO 
Oo«saek!*  were  at  this  time  at  Petroskm,  five  miles 
off,  they  did  not  molest  the  iavailers.  This  work 
nf  ruin  oiieetM,  Lyons  steamed  oil*  suudi -westward 
to  Aral>at,  a  tow  ii  at  tbe  aoutheni  end  of  the  spit 
nanieil  tbcrefrom ;  detaching  the  iSimfkn&  acd 
jVrantjlt'r  to  command  the  eiitrancc  to  the  l*tttrid 
Si*a  at  Ocnitebi.  and  the  Cnrkm  to  enike  about 
in  the  e^stuary  of  the  Don.  On  the  morning  of 
the  2b til  he  arrived  ofl^  Ai'a!/at,  and  immediately 
:an  an  exchange  of  hot  firing  with  tlie 
%\t  m^^unted  un  the  fort,  A  s^hell  explode<l  a 
magazine  in  the  for^  and  a  eannonailing  for  an 
hour  and  a  half  wrought  muu}!  miscliief  in  the 
place;  but  several  cirL'umstaiiees  iii<hicud  Capt;iiri 
Lyons  to  ilesist  from  faitbec  attaek^ — there  were 
no  vc»«ielfl  to  eapiuju  at  that  ppot  \  the  fort  itself 
could  not  have  been  eaj>turcd  without  the  aid  of 
a  land- force ;  atid  a  large  store  of  grain,  on  the 
Hpit  of  Arabat  near  tlie  town,  could  not  have  been 
louehed  without  exposing  the  ships*  boats  to  a 
dangerous  fire  from  the  fort.  At  this  time  the 
French  steamers  separated  fi^om  the  squadron  and 
retuniccl  to  Kertch  ;  but  Lyons  was  enabled  to 
announce  thatj  in  the  short  space  of  three  days, 
he  had  destroyed  more  than  a  hundred  vessels 
belonging  to  the  Russian  government,  or  else 
freighted  with  provisions  for  supplying  the  RuMiaii 
armies,  If  taken  as  pn/.ei5,  f liese  vessels  wo\dd  have 
brought  much  emolument  to  the  Allied  crews  ; 
aud  on  this  point  it  is  just  to  give  CaptaiEi  Lyons* 
own  woril«,  as  contained  in  lii^  dispatch  :  *  \hu\  we 
Ecnt  these  vessels  in  as  prices,  we  should  have  lost 
much  vain  able  time,  and  not  been  able  to  effect 
BO  mauy  captures  j  the  active  and  zealous  way  in 
which  I  he  oflieer^  and  *ibips'  eompanii?^  perform 
their  dulicR,  aud  the  cheerful  manner  in  which 
thpy  isuifer  this  peeimiary  loss  for  the  benefit  of  the 
lervice,  will,  I  truBl,  meet  with  your  approbation.* 


The  SirniUownTiA  H'rart^^/^^r^  detached  by  Captain 
Lyons  to  opei-ato  uptm  Genitehi,  de&troyetl  a  large 
numl>er  of  vessels  laden  with  government  st<jres, 
and  took  three  more  as  prisf.es ;  but  many  others 
escaped  and  passed  into  the  Putrid  Sea  through 
tlie  strait,  which  is  only  iifty  yards  wide^  and 
is  eommandcti  by  low  clifls  whereon  the  town  is 
built.  When  Lyons  found  tliat  niitbing  more  could 
be  speedily  eflecte<l  at  Arabat,  he  hastened  acr«)sa 
the  Sea  of  A:mi  to  sec  what  had  been  achieved 
at  Genitehi,  Having  ascertained  tlie  slate  of 
affairs,  he  sent  Cotnmanfler  Crawford,  early  in 
the  moniing  of  the  2J)thj  with  a  ting  of  truce  to 
demand  the  immediate  surrender  of  all  the 
slieitered  vosselSp  all  the  vast  stores  of  corn  in- 
tended for  the  Russian  army,  and  all  govenmient 
stores  within  the  town  :  promising  that  the  town, 
the  inhabitants,  and  private  property  should  l>e 
respected  if  these  terms  w^ero  complied  with.  A 
Russian  ofiicer  met  the  flag  of  truce,  and  refused 
the  Furrcuder,  possibly  encouraged  by  the  presence 
of  six  lield-piecea,  and  a  small  but  efheient  body 
of  hifantry  and  Cossacks^  visible  fi*om  the  ships, 
Lyons  immediately  ptei>arod  fur  action,  bringing 
\m  steam  el's  as  near  the  land  as  the  shallow  water 
would  admit.  Tlie  town,  built  on  a  hill  sloping 
down  to  the  sea,  juBt  at  the  entrance  to  tlie 
t? trait,  contaiucd  few  g«od  buildinp  exee]>t  tlie 
cliurch  and  the  government  house ;  but  within 
the  strait  w^ero  seventy  or  eighty  vessels,  and  near 
the  beach  were  large  stores  of  grain  and  coal 
A  i Mint  ten  i>*clock,  the  suri*euder  liaving  been 
refused^  Lyons  ]►  re j fared  for  action :  ho  f*ent  a 
v*jliey  of  shells  over  the  town  from  the  steamers, 
to  prevent  the  arrival  of  l^nd-forccH,  while  his 
Imatg  t^rcd  the  shipiung  and  stores  by  shot  and 
rockets;  the  result  was  an  immense  destiniction 
r>f  corn-maga/ines  and  corndadcn  j^hips. 

Sir  Edmund  Lyons,  in  a  dispatch  to  the 
Admiralty  concerning  this  very  buiy  week's  work, 
saifl :  *  Had  the  expedition  been  longer  delayer], 
there  would  have  l>een  many  and  great  diiiicnilics 
to  overcome  ;  for  the  enemy  was  actively  employe^l 
in  strengthening  the  sea-dcfencesp  aud  in  replacing 
th©  sunken  vessels  wdiich  had  been  ean-ied  away 
by  the  current  during  the  winter  months.'  The 
vessels  here  adverted  to  had  been  sunk  by  the 
Russians  in  the  previous  autumn,  to  obstruot  the 
pa.ssage  of  the  strait:  no  le.^  than  forty  having 
experienced  this  peculiar  characteristic  of  the 
czar's  strateg}%  The  gallant  admiral  lurther  stated 
^that  the  Ilussians  had  no  time  to  destroy  17,<>tK> 
tons  of  coal  stored  at  Kertch,  w^hidi  thereujjon 
became  avaiUble  for  the  Allies'  steamers ;  that 
the  total  number  of  vessels  destroye<l  was  nearly 
2G0j  including  four  war-ateamera  ;  that  the  quaii- 
tity  of  com  and  flour  de&trv>yed  at  Reitjiansk  and 
Genitehi  was  nciirly  half  as  Ijii'go  as  tliat  dc8tr<iyed 
by  tlie  RuK^sians  tliemselves  at  Kertch  ;  that  the 
whole  coUectively  amounted  to  fl,u(HJ^(KKr  rations  j 
and  that  more  than  lOU  tlno  guns  were  captunKl. 
The  imporl^nce  of  Kertch  as  a  granary  for 
Bebastojtoi   was    proved    by   this    ciwumstance, 
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brought  to  light  soon  after  the  capture— that  the 
enemy  had  for  several  days  been  in  the  habit 
of  sending  off  1500  wagons  daily,  each  laden  with 
half  a  ton- weight  of  grain  or  flour. 

Prince  Gortchakoff  gave  a  curious  colour  to 
these  proceedings,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  czar.  lie 
stated  that  the  entrance  of  the  Allies  into  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  so  much  vaunted  by  them,  *  had  only 
been  signalised  by  the  inglorious  devastation  of 
the  coasts,  and  by  the  destruction  of  some  grain- 
stores,  but  has  by  no  means  exercised  tlio  influence 
they  expected  upon  the  general  progress  of  affairs 
in  the  Crimea.'  He  further  averred,  that  he  had 
expected  the  attack ;  that  ho  had  given  orders 
to  the  governors  of  Kertch  and  Yenikald  to  retire 
if  strongly  assailed  ;  that  he  had  for  some  time 
brought  the  chief  part  of  his  supplies  to  Sebastopol 
by  another  route ;  that  the  rations  destroyed  by 
the  enemy  were  really  very  small  in  amount 
compared  with  those  ho  received  from  other 
quarters  ;  and  that  *  it  is  the  property  of  private 
individuals  which  has  had  principally  to  suffer 
from  the  cruelty  of  the  enemy* — a  statement 
certainly  the  reverse  of  true. 

Thus  closed  the  month  of  May,  marked  by 
various  successes  at  Kertch,  Yenikal6,  Arabat, 
Genitchi,  and  Berdiansk :  successes  which  excited 
a  most  extravagant  amotint  of  anticipation  in 
England  and  Franco,  as  if  the  speedy  fall  of 
Sebastopol  was  thereby  rendered  inevitable ;  and 
these  warm  hopes  were  made  yet  warmer  by  news 
received  from  Taganrog,  early  in  June,  shewing 
how  much  w^ork  could  be  effected  by  gun-boats  in 
shallow  waters. 

The  CurleWf  it  will  be  remembered,  was  sent  by 
Captain  Lyons  from  Berdiansk  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Don,  to  watch  the  Russians  in  that  quarter.  This 
gallant  officer,  after  the  operations  at  Genitchi, 
steamed  eastward  on  the  30th  of  May,  and  anchored 
on  the  following  day  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
Taganrog — a  port  very  diflicult  of  access.  The 
soundings  for  many  miles  off  the  coast  are  very 
shallow,  and  when  land-winds  prevail,  are  reduced 
almost  to  nothing,  vessels  of  all  kinds  being  then 
imbeddeil  in  the  mud.  The  town  itself,  founded 
by  Peter  the  Groat,  was  better  fitted  in  his  days 
than  in  our  own  for  a  commercial  port ;  as  the 
entire  estuary  has  since  become  considerably  filled 
up  with  sand  and  mud.  Since  the  year  1833, 
Kertch  has  grown  at  the  expense  of  Taganrog, 
being  more  favoured  by  the  government  as  a 
commercial  port,  and  being  at  once,  virtually,  on 
the  Black  Sea  as  well  as  on  the  Sea  of  Azof. 
Taganrog  still  remains  important  as  a  port  at 
which  the  produce  of  Southern  Russia  is  shipped 
in  small  vessels,  to  be  transhipped  to  larger  vessels 
at  Kertch ;  but  in  a  generation  or  two  the  port 
will  probably  be  inaccessible  to  anything  beyond 
row-boats ;  and  before  that  day  has  arrived,  the 
conmiercial  value  of  the  town  will  have  dei)arted. 

Soon  after  the  anchoring  of  the  flotilla  off 
Taganrog,  a  ship  was  seen  on  fire  in  the  harbour, 
followed  by  an  explosion.  On  the  next  day,  June  1, 


Captain  Lyons  moved  up  cautiously  to  'within 
three  miles  of  the  town,  a  nearer  approadi  of  the 
steamers  being  impracticable.      Then  arose  the 
question,  how  to  bring  heavy  guns  to  bear  upon 
the  town  at  an  available  distance,  as  the  steameri^ 
boats  carried  nothing  heavier  than   24-pouiider 
howitzers]  but  by  the  appUcation  of  seamen's 
ingenuity,  32-pounders  were    rafted  and  boated 
into  shsdlow  water.     Meanwhile  other  arrange- 
ments  had  been    making  for  operating  in  this 
difficult  estuary.    Sir  Edmund  Lyons  and  Admiral 
Bruat   sent  twenty   launches   belonging  to    the 
line-of-battlo   ships,  armed  with    howitzers   and 
rocket-mortars,  to  form  an    important   addition 
to    the   hght   squadron    under   Captain    Lyons. 
Thus  strengthened,  Lyons  and  Sedaiges  advanced 
towards  the  town  early  on  the  3d,  and  sent  a 
flag  of  truce  on    shore,  demanding  just  such  a 
surrender  as  at  Berdiansk — that  is,  a  yielding,  for 
the  purpose  of  destruction,  of  all  com,  flour,  pro- 
visions, vessels,  and  stores,  belonging  to  the  Russian 
government.      The  governor  stated  that^  having 
troops  enough  to  defend  the  place,  he  was  justified 
in  reftising  the  surrender.    Thereupon  commenced 
preparations    for   an   attack  >    launches,    cutters, 
paddle-box  boats,  gun-rafts,  and  rocket-boats,  to 
the  number  of  about  forty,  being  fitted  out  to 
open  fire  on  the  town — ^the  whole  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Commander  Coles,  of  the 
Strotnholi.    The  storm  of  shot,  shell,  and  rockets 
was  very  destructive,  firing  the  ships  and  granaries 
in  various  directions;   and   as  if  this  Tisitation 
wei*e  not  sufliciently  severe,  bodies  of  men  landed 
in  the  ships*  boats,  and  carried  the  work  of  de- 
struction yet  further.    It  was  one  of  the  sad  sights 
of  war.    The  town  presents  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance as   seen  from  the  harbour,  with    its  lai^c 
white  stone  buildings,  domed  churches,  and  plea- 
sant gardens  filled  with  trees ;   and  many  lady- 
spectators  had  been  seen  on  the  heights,  shortly 
before,  in  their  droshkies  :  but  now  all  was  smoke 
and  desolation  ;  the  custom-house,  various  govern- 
ment buildings,  granaries,  and  large  storehouses, 
became  a  prey  to  the  flames ;  and  unfortunately, 
in   spite  of  all  attempts  to  prevent    it,    private 
property   became    involved    in    the    ruin.      The 
government    storehouses    occupied    an    immense 
length  of  beach,  and  3000  Russian  soldiers  endea- 
voured  to  dispute  the  landing  of  the  invaders 
at   that   spot.    An  officer  in  the  launch  of  the 
JRqyal  Albert ^   describing  the   day's   proceedings, 
awarded  praise  to  the  Russian  troops  : — '  One  or 
two  instances  of  great  coolness  were  shewn  by  the 
enemy.    One  was  that  of  a  sentry  walking  his 
post  some  quarter  of  an  hour  after  the  opening 
of  the  fire ;  round  and  grape,  spherical  and  case 
and  Mini6,  were  fired  at  him,  without  effect :  he 
looked  at  us  occasionally,  as  if  to  ask  what  we 
meant  by  it;    and  I  presume,  by  his  standing 
fire  so  long,  he  did  not  leave  until  ordered.    It 
was  the  admiration  of  every  one.'     The  Rii8iJt& 
troops,  owing  to  the  fierceness  of  the  fire  firaoi 
the  boats,  did  not  appear  openly  on  the  beadi; 
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they  kept  up  a  musket  and  rifle  fire  from  behind 
gardens,  trees,  walls,  and  buildings.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  hostile  attack  ceased, 
tie  goyemment  property  being  almost  wholly 
destroyed,  including  a  war-schooner  and  a  large 
timber-raft.  Such  was  the  work  of  the  3d  of 
June,  causing  little  loss  of  life  to  the  Russians 
and  none  to  the  Allies. 

The  defensive  arrangements  at  Taganrog  had 
been  under  Count  Tolskoi,  military  governor  of 
the  town,  and  Lieutenant-general  Krasnoff,  com- 
mandant of  the  detachment  of  troops  sent  thither. 
Krasnoff,  in  a  dispatch  to  GortchakofF,  narrated 
tliat,  as  a  reply  to  the  summons  to  sun-ender,  he 
said :  *  My  military  honour  forbade  me  giving 
up  without  a  struggle  the  town,  the  defence  of 
which  had  been  intrusted  to  me;  that  our  troops 
were  ready  to  die  for  the  czar ;  and  that,  if  the 
enemy  really  wished  to  spare  the  peaceful  inhabi- 
tants, I  invited  him  to  land  on  the  coast  and 
accept  the  combat  I  offered  him — to  decide  by 
arms  the  possession  of  Taganrog  by  the  result  of 
the  day's  battle.'  The  first  part  of  this  statement 
was  probably  true ;  the  conclusion  mere^  bravado. 
After  describing  the  day's  proceedings,  tinted  with 
a  Muscovite  colouring,  Krasnoff  added:  'Thus 
ended  this  new  act  of  powerless  animosity  directed 
against  a  peaceful  commercial  city,  which  during 
so  many  years  had  provided  the  West  with  it» 
magnificent  grain  ;  against  a  town  which  ought 
to  be  sacred  to  England,  to  France,  and  especially 
to  Sardinia,  in  memory  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  who  had  conferred  so  many 
benefits  upon  them.'  These  *  benefit*'  were  certain 
tradmg  privileges  held  by  Genoese  merchants. 

Captains  Lyons  and  Sedaiges,  after  those 
operations  at  Taganrog,  next  directed  their  atten* 
tion  to  Mariopol  or  Marioupol,  a  town  between 
Taganrog  and  Berdiansk — a  place  of  much  com- 
mercial activity  :  being  a  dep6t  at  which  com 
from  Southern  Russia  is  collected,  and  thence 
exported.  There  is  fifteen  feet  depth  of  water 
at  a  mile  in  front  of  the  town,  sufficient  for 
maritime  purposes  with  the  aid  of  boats  and 
small  vessels.  The  light  squadron  anchored 
before  Mariopol  on  the  4th ;  and,  a  surrender 
having  been  refused,  prepared  to  open  fire  on  the 
morning  of  the  5th.  No  opposition  was  offered ; 
a  landing  was  effected ;  and  everything  was 
fired  and  destroyed  which  appeared  to  belong 
to  the  government — a  proceeding  almost  certain 
to  involve  the  destruction  of  some  private  pro- 
perty, unless  every  step  of  the  invaders'  progress 
was  guided  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
town.  Another  place  was  next  to  be  subjected  to 
this  fiery  ordeal,  Qheisk  or  Jejsk,  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  a  liman  or  bay  on  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Gulf  of  Azof,  opposite  a  sand-spit  between 
Taganrog  and  Mariopol.  The  governor,  feeling  the 
imjk>ssibility  of  resisting  the  invaders  saccessfully, 
at  once  agreed  to  the  surrender  demanded: 
requesting  only  that  the  vessels  and  boats  should 
approach  as  closely  as  possible  in  imposing  array, 


to  justify  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  townsmen  and 
the  government.  .  He  conducted  the  landing-party 
to  the  government  stores,  where  they  burnt  an 
enormous  quantity  of  hay  and  straw,  together 
with  a  considerable  store  of  rye  and  other  kinds 
of  com. 

The  operations  outside  the  Strait  of  Kertch 
during  these  summer  months  were  not  numerous. 
On  the  28th  of  May  the  Russians  evacuated 
Soudjuk  Kal^  on  the  Circassian  coast,  after  destroy- 
ing all  the  principal  buildings,  sixty  guns,  and  six 
mortars.  They  next  destroyed  a  fort  on  the  road 
between  Soudjuk  and  Anapa.  More  important 
still,  they  evacuated  Anapa  itself  on  the  5th  of 
June.  The  Allies,  not  being  cei-tain  at  that  time 
concerning  the  plans  or  powers  of  the  Circassians, 
wished  at  anyrate  that  so  commanding  a  place 
as  Anapa*  should  not  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russians;  and  thereupon  Rear-admirals  Stewart 
and  Charnier  directed  their  attention  to  the  town 
and  its  fortifications,  with  a  view  to  a  military 
attack  by  Generals  Brown  and  D'Autemarre,  if 
such  should  be  deemed  necessary;  but  the  Russians 
obviated  the  attack  by  leaving  the  place,  after 
having  exploded  the  powder,  rendered  useless 
most  of  the  guns,  and  burnt  the  barracks,  granaries, 
and  coal-stores.  The  defences  had  been  remarkably 
strong,  comprising  fifteen  mortara,  twenty- one 
howitzers,  and  eighty  long  guns,  which  could  have 
nmintained  a  formidable  fire  against  any  attacking 
force.  The  garrison,  8000  strong,  crossed  the  river 
Kuban  when  they  had  quitted  the  town.  This 
abandonment  was  determined  on  through  the  un- 
certainty of  being  able  to  obtain  supplies  should 
the  Allies  continue  their  operations  in  the  Sea 
of  Azof:  there  was  an  utter  absence,  too,  of 
fresh  water. 

The  naval  operations  having  been  briefly  traced, 
it  becomes  now  necessary  to  notice  the  proceedings 
of  the  military  force  at  Kertch  and  Yenikald. 

Kertch,  taken  possession  of  by  the  Allies  on  the 
25th  of  May,  is  a  good-looking  town  as  seen  from 
the  sea — a  Naples  on  a  small  scale  ;  with  a  semi- 
circular bay,  a  noble  quay  faced  with  hewn  stone, 
lofty  spires,  pillared  porticos,  houses  almost  as 
large  as  palaces,  some  of  white  stone,  and  some 
of  gaily  painted  wood-work,  and  public  buildings 
of  much  pretension.  One  ancient  Greek  ruin  is 
supposed  to  mark  the  resting-place  of  Mithridates^ 
and  there  are  many  others  interesting  to  the  clas- 
sical antiquary.  Considered  as  a  Russian  govern- 
ment town,  Kertch  at  the  time  of  its  capture 
contained  extensive  magazines,  stores,  factories, 
saw-mills,  shell  and  baU  foundries,  bakeries,  a 
dock-yard,  batteries,  and  numerous  military  and 
naval  buildings.  Very  few  of  these  were  destroyed 
either  by  the  Russians  or  the  Allies,  so  hasty  was 
the  change  of  masters.  The  town  contained  many 
well-dressed  inhabitants,  and  presented  an  aspect 
of  much  prosperity.  The  soldiery  scandalously 
departed  f^om  the  usages  of  honourable  warfare 

•  See  wood-ent,  p.  109. 
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during  tbc  fii'^t  Tew  days  of  t\w\r  tu'cuitatioii  *jf 
tiiis  town ;  the  Turks  principally*  hnt  FrcDdi  aniJ 
KnglUii  to  a  ^innHer  degree,  and  &e;imen  nli^>, 
Tho  principul  iuhabitfinl^  kft  their  hoiisi.*?  atid 
furDitnre  uuproUx'tt'd,  T^hiJi-^  tlic  Tatars,  JewB, 
and  poorer  liussifin^  rtMiuuned  behind;  yet  all 
tho  property  Itiund  in  (ho  town,  and  mmo  uf  the 
jrerftomi,  were  rcndere<l  ohjeL'ts  i/f  ]>I tinder  ami 
Tiolcnce,  A  hirge  nmsetini,  ftill  of  antinuities 
conriecte^l  wttli  early  Greek  times,  wjls  ruthlessly 
despoiled^  and  its  eon  ten  t«  scattered  and  hrokon  i 
the  governor's  liouse,  fiiniishcd  in  a  costly  way, 


was  si  mil  fitly  wrcvLtnh  and  tlrutiken  njt " 

1ft  ith  sprd],  were  ^ta^'gering  about   tho  ?-' 

wild  disor«h?r,      Whether  the  two   :_■ 

ni*t  decided  who  should  holil  tontrrd,  ■ 

may  liave  bwn  tlit?  lause,  the  i»rcupntion  o(  ht 

was  marked  hy  miiLli  tu  condemn  thi^  Allir 

to  give  jnst  cause  of  reproach  iW>tu  '! 

It  appears  that  the  lowest  grade  of 

hitantj,  hating  the  Ru^ians,  a^aifited   the  Tu^ 

iu  the  chief  part  uf  the  dcva-station ;    while  th* 

Frotieh  and  Enj^^lish  Wro  a  larger  share  in  tlm 

misconduct  thaii  was  at  all  creditable  tu  them. 


IkCrtchp 


Meatiwliile  arrange ineuts  were  luada  for  securing 
the  defence!  of  the  town*  in  case  a  Hufisian  force 
should  return  to  take  possession;  but  no  ciic»;y 
appeared^  ami  the  mditary  ha<l  to  leave  t*>  the 
steam -squall  roil  Lho  achievement  of  furtlier  glory* 

The  other  of  these  two  twiu4qwns»  Yeuikal^, 
was  similarly  occupied  by  the  Allie<l  tmojis, 
Tentkatt?  in  important  from  its  position  In  relation 
to  the  Sea  of  A*/of,  and  had  many  good  houses  and 
respectahlo  inhabitants.  Bir  George  Brown,  who 
took  up  his  quarters  here,  had  at  first  much  diffi- 
euHy  in  kecjnn^f  the  Boldiery  fi-om  depiedation  * 
house*  were  broken  open,  and  '  ti'ophies'  taken 
away  in  a  very  unscrupulous  manner ;  the  sailorw, 
going  to  and  fro  between  the  town  and  the  ships, 
being  only  too  ready  to  join  in  this  plunder.  The 
general,  however,  by  a  *terQ  example  in  a  few 
instaneesj  brought  the  rest  to  reuson. 

The  Allies  proceeded  in  a  regular  way  to  destroy 
all  the  jfovemracnt  pi'operty,  very  lurge  in  aLmomit, 
in  the  two  toivna,  Aiiiong  it  was  a  mass  of 
official   documcut^j  wliich  Eaglan  and  Peliwiior 


tutght  have  hlghfy  valued,  but  this  was  ]u&t  during 
the  recklesa  riot  of  ttie  first  two  da^^s,  Tho  Turki 
were  rejoiced  at  having  given  up  to  thctn  some  of 
the  guti^  which  tiie  lluggian!^  had  Ho'mt\\  at  Siiiopc 
eighteen  months  earlier.  Tlius  day  hy  day  poAscd, 
scenes  of  wreck  being  exhibited  in  lhe*e  two 
towns,  at  the  time  when  the  steamers  were  doing 
their  worst  againnt  the  granjiries  ami  storv*  i« 
the  Sea  of  A Kof— altogether  a  st-ene  uf  dt^ra^^ta- 
lioUj  not  of  fighting.  By  the  I3(li  of  June^  tha 
generals  and  admirals  determined  on  returning  lo 
Bahiklava  and  Kamiesch,  The  Russians  hjul 
evacuateil  Kertch,  Yenikal*?,  Fori  Paul,  An.ij\a, 
and   Soudjuk  Kahj;  and  (he   light  i"  '  ;id 

destroy  ed  granari  es  imd  stores  at  A  ni  1 .  !  a, 

Berdianak,  Mariopol,  and  Thpmrog ;  wheUjer 
aiijrthing  further  of  importance  could  havt?  hcea 
achieved,  remains  a  matter  of  <^piiii(jn  ;  but  Ui<> 
ecimmandera  decided  on  leaving  garriftuiui  **(  Titrk* 
at    Kerti'h,    Fort    Paul,    aud    Yenik  ^m 

aUowing  the  light  squadron  again  to  &v^ ...  „,  --^4* 
of  Azof*     The  middle  of  the  month  ^ttuoased  ihc 
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■  part  of  the  armament  at  the 
i,  to  renew  its  services  subor- 


aiTival  of  til 
viLTinity  of  ' 
tliiuvtc  to  ilut  *ii  i;e* 

Early  in  July,  the  light  steam-sqUfitlron  "was 
again  plAtod  ia  rtiinisHion  in  ilic  Hea  of  Arxif, 
^  destroy  I  (jo  ^^tnoruiiK^iit  stijr^s  of  com  and 
hay  rt>iillir>g  from  tUo  harvest  of  ilmt  spring 
and  summer.  CoTonintider  Osb>rD  sti<!cecilcd 
Cap^^iii  Lyons,  und  hoisted  hh  flag  t>ti  hqard 
Ihe  Ft^utius.  Thti  fir^t  ojjeraHoiis  wure  ajtraiiist 
(loiiitchi.  Oshorn  B^ni  Lieutenant  Huwetl  In 
the  Bm^h  to  exannno  tlio  midc  of  connection 
between  the  town  and  the  northern  end  of  tho 
Spit  of  Araltat,  which  be  foutid  to  he  hy  memis 
of  II  ferry  of  two  large  flats  or  i^illt-boats  and 
hawftens.  On  the  furcnoon  of  the  3d,  Ifcwett 
resolved  to  destruy  thift  fiL>ati  ng- bridge ;  he  sent 
out  I  wo  parties  in  hoaU,  who  succeeded  in  cutting 
the  hawsers  and  Jiettin&f  the  rafts  ailHftj  ahhough 
exposeti  to  the  nnisketrj^  of  numei-ouw  troops 
lining  the  beach  uiid  riflemen  posted  in  the  houses. 
VariouH  vessels  uinler  OsWn  remained  in  this 
rcgiiin  of  the  8ea  of  Az^^f  several  days,  seekinLj 
every  ojiportunity  to  destroy  government  pro- 
perty without  injuring  the  inhabitants.  Heavy 
gides  f^jrced  him  to  nijcln>r  his  Jai^^cr  vcssob  for 
some  time ;  hut  during  this  detentiont  h\^  boats 
destroyed  mtmerous  gimrd- houses,  barracks^  and 
utores.  on  various  part"?  of  tlie  Spit  of  Arahat» 
m  well  ad  thu  floaling'to-ittge  from  tlie  middle  of 
ihe  spit  to  the  mouth  of  the  Salghir.  tJs]*orn, 
leaving:  f^^^  *^*f  bis  tlotdla  near  Arabat  Spit,  next 
ftteamed  to  BcnlianRk^  and  t^red  vast  sLuckM  of 
com  and  forage  wnthinit  hurting  the  town  itself. 
He  then  went  tu  Fort  PetrovskoV,  a  newly  eon- 
stmottjd  work  between  Berdiaiiek  and  Mariopol, 
c:iniw?mt^ded  it,  dentiiiyo^l  the  liatteries,  and  fired 
the  storei  *and  buildinp,  Stenming  fuHlier  erust, 
he  continued  the  work  of  dt'strnettun,  attacking 
fbhericd  and  fish-stores  m  well  as  giimaries  i  for  it 
!iad  been  fully  rt5eertalne<l  that  the  fisheries  of  the 
Sea  of  Azof  hail  during  some  tunc  been  lendered 
ftvailable  to  the  feeding  of  the  army  at  Bebastopol ; 
anil  iu  that  nense  the  fish  was  government  pro- 
perty. Lai^go  bodies  of  Cossacks  on  the  i^horo 
resiisteA  but  not  suecessfully,  these  proceed* 
ingi«  All  short,  tlio  w^liole  coast  from  Genitchi  to 
Tftgi^iBa:  was  kept  by  O shorn  in  a  constant  state 
of  agitation  during  July  ;  his  orders  wero  t<j 
destroy  all  foml  and  forage  which  in  his  jtidgincnt 
app€aro<l  to  be  more  tJian  sufficient  for  the  wantf* 
of  the  actual  inhabitants — Sebfj,stopoI  being  in  the 
thougtita  of  the  invaders  the  whole  time,  and 
HerdiauHk  and  otlier  towns  having  l>een  rendered 
by  the  Russians  vast  granaries  for  the  army.  For 
sTich  serviccf,  ijommuuder  Osborn  was  rabod  to 
Uic  rank  of  c/iptain^ 

Tliese  operations  were  succckkIliJ  by  a  long 
period  of  comjjaralivo  ioaction.  Most  of  the 
«teamcr»  returned  to  BalaJilara  or  Kamieseh,  and 
no  more  corn  burning  took  place.  'Ilnj  garrisons 
at  Kerti^h,  Vt'tukaU^,  and  Fort  Paul  were  chiefly 
Turkish,  but  under  the  control  of  English  and^ 


French  officerjt.  The  towns  were  fortified  with 
great  care  on  the  land-aide^  to  tender  them  necure 
agitinst  any  attack  hy  the  returning  Bui^«ians ; 
and  frequent  intercouTBC  was  maintained  with 
the  Turks  gt^rrisoned  at  Ana[>a ;  but  no  further 
expeditions,  worthy  of  note,  took  place  during 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  this  rogiou.  Of 
the  autumnal  and  winter  proceedLogs,  a  little 
will  ho  said  in  a  later  page. 

In  eptimating  the  operations  in  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
it  will  Ik;  seen»  theiofore,  that  the  strategy  involved 
little  more  than  the  des^tmction  of  food  intended 
ft*r  the  llussian  army.  Although  Kertcli,  Yeni- 
kalC\  and  Anapa  w^ero  taken,  none  of  tho  towns 
within  the  l^ea  itself  were  occupied  ;  nor  was 
there  any  battle^  l*c3icging,  or  manoeuvring  of 
hostile  armiea.  The  aoldiere  won  little  or  no 
gltirj* ;  the  Raiiors,  in  the  guu*boats  and  small 
steamers,  much,  although  not  of  that  kind  which 
regultfi  from  a  well- fought  naval  batU«3.  Yet, 
tiken  a^  a  wdiolo,  the  expedition  w£w  unquestion- 
ahly  beneficial  to  the  Allied  cause. 

SIEOE     AXn     6tTItnK|«]iKR     OP     KARS. 

The  present  section  of  this  Ohapter  will  relate  to 
the  most  interesting  of  ihe  campaigns  and  military 
0[u<ration^s  subordinate  to  the  siege  of  Sehastopol ; 
interesting,  not  for  its  success,  but  for  the  glory 
whielii  surrounded  its  failure. 

I'he  campaign  in  Asiatic  Turkey  In  1654  ended, 
it  will  be  remembered,*  with  the  disastroua  battle 
uf  Kurekder^f  dif^gracefnl  tti  Zarif  Mnstapha  and 
mo^t  of  the  other  Osmiinli  pachas  and  generals, 
and  mortifying  to  Guy  on  anil  Rmeti,  Hungarian 
olEcers  in  tlje  Turkish  service.  The  English  govern- 
ment^ with  a  vievr  to  strengthening  the  Turkish 
cause  in  Asia,  had  determined  some  time  before 
to  fend  a  liritiah  military  commissioner  to  advise 
anil  uphold  the  Turkish  commanders  at  Erxeroum 
anil  Raj's.  They  selected  for  this  mission  Colonel 
William j#,  who,  as  an  otHcer  of  engineers,  ha<l  been 
many  yeai-s  enj^aged  iu  marking  out  the  boundary 
lietween  the  Turkish  and  Ferifian  Empires^  and 
who,  in  that  difficult  and  laborious  Bcrvice,  haifl 
acquiral  an  intimate  knowknlge  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces  and  tribes.  Unfortunately,  owing  to 
tardy  official  proceedings,  he  did  not,  ahljougb 
ap|x>intetl  on  the  2d  of  August,  reach  Kars  till 
the  24th  of  September,  sevcrjit  we*^ks  after  the 
ruinous  battle*  Colonel  Williams  thus  Aitmd 
himself  suddenly  plunged  into  the  inidat  of  a 
defeated  anil  utterly  demoralised  army,  governed 
by  pachas  eiiually  incompetent  and  corrupt,  who 
from  the  firist  systematic*iliy  opposed  every  reform- 
iiig  measure  suggested.  The  manner  in  which 
this  gifted  man,  during  the  suceeeding  period  of 
fourteen  mouths,  struggled  with  the  difficulties 
besetting  him— rendered  more  embarrassing  by 
tho  itiangc  conduct  of  thi?  British  aml^assador  at 
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ConstantiDople — raised  him  to  a  higher  pitch 
of  fame  than  any  other  officer,  mihtar}'  or  naTal, 
engaged  throughout  the  >^'ar. 

The  Turkish  troops  suffered  shanK^full  j  from  their 
pachas  in  Europe ;  but  in  Asia  it  was  still  worse. 
Abdi  Pacha,  mushir^  or  marshal  or  generalissimo 
in  Asia  Minor  in  1853,  was  incompetent;  Ahmed 
Pacha,  who  succeeded  him  in  January  1854,  was 
corrupt  as  well  as  incompetent;  Zarif  Mustapha 
Pacha,  who  succeeded  Ahmed  within  a  few  months, 
was  the  commander  who  lost  the  battle  of  Kurek- 
dere ;  and  all  had  aided  in  bringing  the  army 
into  a  deplorable  condition,  by  starving  the  troops, 
and  secretly  appropriating  to  their  own  use  the 
money  sent  from  Constantinople  to  pay  for  food, 
forage,  clothing,  medicine,  tents,  and  other  camp 
necessaries.  An  able,  energetic,  honest  EngUsh 
officer,  in  such  a  region  at  such  a  time,  was  likely 
to  be  regarded  as  the  worst  of  all  foes  by  a 
fraudulent  pacha.  Hence  may  be  inferred  the 
trying  difficulties  of  Colonel  Williams's  position. 
It  was  afterwards  acknowledged  by  the  British 
ministers  in  parliament,  that  if  Williams  had  been 
an  ordinary  man,  he  might  have  avoided  this 
anxiety,  and  remained  a  quiet  looker-on ;  but  he 
was  not  an  ordinary  man — seeing  gigantic  evils 
that  required  a  cure,  he  sacrificed  ease  and  health 
in  the  heroic  determination  to  work  this  cure, 
trusting  to  the  purity  of  his  motive  as  his  chief 
reward. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Turkish  army  were 
increased  by  many  additional  circumstances :  there 
were  occasional  jealousies  between  the  Polish  and 
Hungarian  officers ;  there  were  Armenian  spies 
always  ready  to  reveal  to  the  Russians  the  state 
of  matters  in  the  Turkish  towns ;  the  Kurds  on 
the  frontier,  though  Mohammedans,  were  as  ready 
to  sell  their  swords  to  the  Russians  as  to  the 
Osmanlis;  while  the  atrocities  of  the  Bashi-Bazouks, 
during  several  marauding  expcilitions,  had  cxas- 
perateil  Trauscaucasian  tribes  that  might  other- 
wise have  assisted  the  Turks  in  liberating  them 
from  the  czar's  jwwer. 

It  was  late  in  September  1854  when  Colonel 
Williams  entered  Kars,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Teesdale  and  Dr  Sandwith;  the  latter  had  been 
a  physician  at  Constantinople,  and  now  formed 
a  member  of  the  commissioner's  staff  in  a  medical 
capacity.  They  had  adopted  the  route  from 
Trebizond  through  Erzeroum,  thereby  ac(iuiring  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  difficulties  of  bringing 
up  supplies  to  Kars.*  Williams  at  once  set  to 
work,  beginning  his  researches  at  Trebiiond,  and 
continuing  them  at  Erzeroum  and  at  Kars.  He 
brought  to  light  numberless  military  abuses  at  all 
three  places  ;  wrote  full  details  thereof,  politely  but 
firmly,  to  the  pachas ;  and  told  them  plainly  that  all 
their  misconduct  would  speedily  be  known  to  Lords 
Stratford  de  Rcdcliffo,  Raglan,  and  Clarendon, 
in   their    several    official    capacities.      At    Kars 

•  ViewH  of  the  three  tow^l^  and  a  description  of  the  route,  will  bo 
foond  in  Chapter  V.,  pp.  128-184. 


especially,  he  sifted  the  Tillainies  that  had  been 
practised ;  exi)osed  thedehnqucnts;  and  threatened 
to  report  them  at  Constantinople.  Some  of  the 
pachas  were  struck  with  dismay,  and  sought  to 
tempt  him  to  silence  by  bribes ;  while  others^ 
finding  that  he  had  no  special  credentials  from 
the  Porte,  refiiscd  to  acknowledge  him.  Nothing 
daunted,  ho  persisted  in  his  investigations — 
comparing  the  muster-roll  of  every  regiment  with 
the  actual  number  of  men  ;  inquiring  what  had 
become  of  the  pay  and  rations  for  tiie  deficient 
number ;  personally  inspecting  the  camp-kitchens 
and  examining  tlie  food ;  visiting  the  hospitals  and 
testing  the  medical  drugs ;  comparing  the  soldiers' 
clothing  with  the  supplies  sent  from  Constanti- 
nople; and  labouring  to  procure  comfortable 
winter-quarters  for  the  troops.  As  a  consequence, 
he  soon  became  idolised  by  the  army,  and  hated 
by  the  corrupt  officials. 

The  importance  was  soon  apparent  of  connecting 
Wilhams  with  some  recognised  Turkish  dignity; 
that  he  might  give  full  effect  to  his  plans,  and 
punish  the  guilty  whom  he  had  exposed — for 
his  commissionership  was  a  British  ap]K)intment, 
not  Turkish.  The  British  government  had  made 
arrangements  that  he  should  acquaint  Lords 
Raglan  and  Stratford  de  Redclifie  with  all  his 
proceedings,  and  receive  support  and  countenance 
from  both ;  and  it  was  especially  the  duty  of 
Stratford,  as  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
to  secure  for  Williams  a  Turkish  recognition ;  but 
the  aid  was  delayed  until  long  after  the  proper 
time.  If  the  colonel  had  been  appointed  Ferik  or 
general  of  division,  and  authorised  to  call  himself 
AVilUams  Pacha,  a  step  would  have  been  made  in 
the  required  direction.  The  voluminous  parlia- 
mentary papers  relating  to  Kars  published  early 
in  1826,  consisted  of  nearly  400  dispatcher  chiefly 
correspondence  touching  this  matter,  followed  by 
urgent  entreaties  from  W^illiams  for  reinforcements 
to  the  Kars  aimy.  The  want  of  direct  power  on 
the  part  of  the  colonel  was  shewn  in  the  extra- 
ordinary diplomatic  machinery  required  to  effect 
even  the  smallest  reform.  Colonel  Williams,  at 
Kars,  would  write  to  Lord  Clarendon,  pointing  out 
the  wretched  state  of  the  army  ;  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  London,  then  wrote  to  Lord  Stratford,  com- 
municating this  intelligence:  Lord  Stratford,  at 
Constantinople,  told  M.  Pisani  the  interpreter, 
who  told  Reshid  Pacha  the  seraskier,  who  pro- 
mised reform;  and  there  probably  the  matter 
would  end — until  Williams,  many  weeks  after- 
wards, finding  nothing  done,  renewed  his  appli- 
cations either  to  Clarendon  or  to  Stratford,  and 
then  the  circuitous  game  of  diplomacy  began  to 
be  played  over  again.  The  dumsy  machinery 
of  the  English  government  departments  added  to 
the  complexity  ;  for  one  of  the  letters  issued  from 
the  War-office  was  virtually  as  follows— Mr  Fed 
wrote  to  Lord  Wodehouse  that  Lord  Panmnre 
would  suggest  to'  Lord  Clarendon  that  Lord  Wode- 
house should  be  instructed  to  tell  Lord  Stratford 
to  request  M.  Pisani  to  translate  to  Beshid  Fadia 
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a  I  lie  would  order  the  Mushir  to  attend 

to  '■>  -I  rt'vijTiiiric^iuUitiouti ! 

Were  it  not  for  tlie  iDtcrei^t  attndieil  to  tlic 
heroic  courage  aiid  inastcrlv  skill  of  WilliaTn!*,  thib 
msi«s  uf  eornsspcitidaricc  wotdd  be  ivenriaorae  nud 
r*5|mlsivn  ;  Lui  it  is^  in  truth,  wtn  tlty  tif  stml  v, 
to  K(HJ  liow  tliis  iuciomi table  niau  cun tigered  the 
^mi^has  by  bin  im tiring  fjai'^iBk^tice  iti  a  coume 
wkidi  ho  knosv  to  be  riglit-^aiid,  it  may  fairly 
l»e  «aid,  at  last  coin|^ered  tbe  Briti»li  ambassador 
himself*  Uc  wrote  VQlumlnoualy,  to  Cbrcudon, 
Ragliin^  and  Btratford,  giving  ani|de  partitukr^ 
of  e^Lrjthiiiij  rdating  tu  the  state  t*r  the  Turkish 
ardiy  and  llw  I'ruuds  t>f  the  pafhits.  Again  atid 
a  grain  Clarendon  wrote  to  Stratfoi'ili  urging  the 
iraportance  of  Willjitnia  being  boldly  upheld  in 
his  ttsieful  labours.  As  early  i\3  the  2Sd  of  Sep- 
tember, his  lordship  wrote  tliat  the  cc*lonel  *  ought 
to  hitve  a  high  Turkish  rank  given  t*>  hhiij  in 
oixier  to  insm-e  respeet  for  his  authority/  The 
tone  of  these  letters  frctjuenlly  implict  that  the 
ambassador  had  bt^en  lax  m  Lis  diiiy  towarrls 
Wilhanis ;  but  thii  was  rendered  stOl  m^ra  appa- 
rent when,  on  the  bth  of  December^  the  colonel 
wrote  a  fedln;^^  luUer  to  Clarendon^  complaining 
that  DO  less  than  fi/^jf-frnfr  dispatches,  r^ddroBaed 
by  him  to  8tratf*>rd,  had  iHtien  left  unanswered  ; 
each  wasofhcial,  similar  to  those  sent  to  Clarendon 
and  R^iglanj  and  each  was  accompanied  by  a 
private  lijtttT  ]  yet  dispatches  and  letters  were 
»hke  letl  unanswered*  even  unacknowledged. 
Lord  Clftj*en<lon  hereupon  admin iutered  to  Lord 
Btmtford  a  relmko  an  severe  aa  courtlittesn  would 
permit.  Williams  at  IcTigth  received  a  firman 
conferrtng  upon  hini  the  title  and  dignity  of  Ferlk, 
about  llio  close  of  Januarj',  ten  weeks  after 
Stratford  had  upiditHi  for  it^  and  four  moiithfl 
after  Clarendon  had  urged  it«  im[»ot*ianec — a  delay 
very  detrimental  to  the  roloncl's  iiifluenee.  His 
ciideavonrs  to  bring  Zarif  Mustjipba  to  justice  hfid 
m  far  sueeeetled  as  to  lead  to  the  supersessiDn  of 
that  individual  by  Sbukn  Pacha,  as  musbir  of 
tiio  anny  of  Ania ;  Inil  as  Shukri  j>roved  to  be 
still  nioro  opposed  to  healthy  reforms  than  Zarif» 
Williiims's  difficulties  were  redoubled,  for  Ite  found 
that  bribes  and  family  iritluence  at  Constantinople 
were  t^uflitient  to  irire  the  locales  of  justit'e  a  bias 
in  favour  of  the  ofiender*  December  and  January 
woro  marked  by  numerouit  letters  ;  Williams  eom- 
plaining  of  tiie  remissness  of  Stratford,  C!aren<loTi 
admilting  the  justice  of  those  eiimi>Iaints,  auti 
fvtnitford  asiigniug  various  rea^ouK  in  excuse  for 
hi*  dehiys.  In  February,  itomowbat  stung  by 
Clarendon's  reproofs,  8tratft>rd  hinted  a  sort  of 
jeitlonsy  of  WilliamsB  tone  and  inllaence ;  but 
it  had  become  hy  this  time  so  evident  that  tlie 
BriHsh  government  wiuhcd  to  support  'Fenk 
Wdharnu  I'aeha*  in  hb  laudable  rxettion^^  that  the 
anibaisjcadm*  gave  up  hm  prrnri^f  py^^tem  of  cold 
neglect:    and  the  corresj^  ^l^^\ 

of  Fcbniary   crnifritTt^  ff*'  rled 
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to  be  culled  colonel  when  the  Turkish  gOYernmeDt 
had  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  ft'rik  or 
gi:*ueral=-by  a  liold  policy,  and  V»y  a  use  of  the 
Englis-h  Tiame  among  tribes  by  whom  England 
ia  cnstomarily  ^e^peeted^  repressed  a  Kurdisli 
insurrection  iti  a  remarkably  short  sisace  of  time^ 
and  gained  that  sort  of  jjower  which  ^-peedily 
attaehei  to  a  man  in  whom  ability  is  conjoined 
to  finxinejs.  In  February,  the  Poile  appointed 
Vasgif  pacha  successor  to  Shukii  Pacha  as  musblr 
or  commander  of  the  army.  Ya;5sif  was  considered, 
and  proved  himself  to  l^e,  an  honest  man  j  but 
his  capabilitje.4  werethnis  sketched  by  Dr  Sand  with, 
one  who  had  the  best  possible  means  of  judging : 
*  He  hatl  about  as  much  military  knowledge  or 
expei'ience  as  might  be  expected  from  any  Fleet 
Btrect  shopkecjier  taken  at  hazard  from  Ins 
counter.  Itis  antecedents  were  those  of  neat^ly 
a.11  the  raushirs ;  he  bad  been^  as  a  boy,  the  slave 
of  old  ilouref  Pacha,  and  so  had  begun  life  with 
gold  and  prLlermeut  within  his  re^eh.  I  Iteliove 
he  had  never  heard  a  gun  fired  in  earnest;  lie 
fiCarcely  knew  how  to  read  or  write;  his  accom* 
philmientii  were  limited  to  crooking  a  nar*|uilehj 
and  grace  fully  receiring  viBitors/*  Tet  this 
Oiinanli  was  one  of  the  best  paeha.s  Dr  Sandwitli 
ever  knew  1  Tito  undaunted  boldness  with  which 
Williams  received:  Vasaif  Pacha,  and  irresistibly 
comjiellcd  him  to  send  Shukri  Pacha— aj  well  as 
two  ether  dignified  delinquents,  rius^dn  Pficlia 
and  Ahmed  Pacha — to  Constantinople  on  trial 
for  pecnilHtion,  rcnjarkably  illustrates  the  moral 
powder  of  an  energetic  mind :  it  would  have  hcen 
audacity,  but  for  its  strict  jus^tice  and  lioaesty. 

As  spring  advanced,  the  attcntiou  of  Williams 
became  serioiisly  directed  to  the  state  of  tlie 
Turkish  army  as  confronted  with  the  Russian??, 
who  were  now  commanded  by  General  MouraFieff 
a»  succef^or  to  the  less  skilt\il  Prineo  Bebutoff. 
Bix  montlLs  of  imtiriug  ex:ertLon  had  enabled  the 
fcrik  to  introduee  numerous  reforms  ;  but  the 
army  itill  remained  twenty-four  months  in  arrear 
of  pay  ;  the  e-avalry  horses,  the  soldiers*  clothing 
nud  aeeoutrements,  were  of  the  most  w retell ed  des- 
cription ;  and  stores  and  ammunition  of  all  kinda 
were  still  defieicnt  AViUiams  and  Sandwith  bad 
remained  during  the  winter  chiefly  at  Erz^roum^ 
as  a  eonveuieiit  centre  for  head-quarters ;  hut 
young  Captain  (afterwards  Major)  Teesdale  was  at 
KvLi^y  reforming  and  remodelling  the  army  with 
indefatigable  perseverance,  and  gaining  the  good- 
will of  the  more  reasonable  among  ttio  pachas. 
Three  other  Englishmen,  Colonel  Lake^  Major 
Olphcrts,  antl  Captain  Tliompsotj,  having  arrived 
in  March,  a  new  arrangement  w*as  made — thoBC 
otheers  taking  up  their  quarters  with  tbo  Kara 
army ;  while  Tee*dale  w^cnt  to  assist  Williams  iu 
foH living  Erxeroum  agjtinst  any  Ru^'iian  attack. 
The  fcrik's  great  knowknlge  of  the  tribes  of  Asia 
Minor,  eoml.dntnl  with  Ins  ability,  firmnesSj  and 
honesty  of  purpose,  enabled  him  to  win  over  both 
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Christians  and  Mohammedans;  and  when  he 
took  commissariat  matters  into  his  own  hands,  to 
prevent  the  army  from  actual  starvation,  he  found 
abundant  supplies  sent  in  by  the  country  people, 
who  depended  more  on  his  single  guarantee  than 
on  the  commercial  honesty  of  the  pachas.  Dr 
Sandwith  and  Mr  Churchill  were  two  English 
civilians  who  worthily  aided  him  in  all  his 
labours.  The  former  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  military  hospital,  and,  backed  by  the  iron 
will  of  the  fcrik,  succeeded  in  making  it  such  as 
no  Turkish  hospital  ever  was  before :  he  found 


that  the  drug-depot  contained  cosmetics,  aromatic 
vinegar,  eau  de  luce,  perftmies,  obstetric  instni- 
ments,  and  other  strange  conimodities ;  and  he 
had  no  easy  task  to  sweep  away  the  oorropting 
abuses  wliich  had  led  to  the  inclusion  of  such 
things  among  army  medical-stores.  By  almost 
incredible  exertions,  Williams  succeeded  in  rooting 
out  the  nest  of  fraudulent  officials  connected  with 
the  army ;  he  secured  the  good  services  of  three 
out  of  the  numerous  pachas,  Yassif,  Tahir,  and 
Kerim,  in  his  work  of  reform ;  and,  moreover,  he 
had  caused  himself  to   bo  listened  to  by  Lord 


Gekebal  Williams. 


Stratford  dc  Rcdcliffe ;  but  lie  had  still  numerous 
opponents  at  Constantinople,  where  rival  seras- 
kiers  and  viziers  succeeded  in  frustrating  each 
6thcr's  proceedings,  and  in  shewing  only  too 
plainly  that  bribes  were  welcome  at  head-quarters. 
Indeed,  General  Williams,  in  writing  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  frequently  expressed  his  conviction 
that  the  scraskier,  or  minister  of  war,  Riza  Pacha, 
experienced  a  secret  delight  in  the  prospect  of 
ruining  the  army  of  Asia. 

The  spring  passed  away;  and  when  June 
arrived,  Mouravieff  began  to  move  the  Russian 
army  from  Gumri  towards  Kars.  Williams  had 
now  to  shew  himself  a  general  as  weU  as  a 
reformer  of  abuses.  He  went  with  Sandwith  to 
Kars,  and  proceeded  at  once  to  measure  his 
resources  and  prepare  for  defence.    The  task  was 


onerous;  for  his  army  amounted  only  to  17,000 
men  of  all  arms,  with  42  guns ;  whereas  Mouravieff 
had  28,000  infantry,  7500  cavalry,  and  64  pieces 
of  artillery.  Williams,  by  immense  exertions, 
had  accumulated  four  months*  provisions  in  the 
town;  the  mushir,  at  his  ui^ent  entreaty,  sent  to 
the  pachas  of  Mosul  and  Diabekr  for  reinforce- 
ments; while  Williams  himself  never  ceased  to 
impress  upon  Lords  Clarendon,  Stratford,  and 
Raglan— and  Sir  James  Simpson  after  the  death 
of  Raglan— the  importance  of  supplying  tlie  army 
of  Asia  with  men,  money,  and  stores.  Lord  , 
Stratford  at  this  time  seriously  exerted  himself  * 
in  aid  of  Williams,  acknowledging  the  critical 
nature  of  affairs,  and  importuning  the  Turkish 
government.  What  were  the  discusdons  carried 
on,  and  the  plans  adopted,  concerning  the  despatch 
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of  an  Ottoman  army  to  *Hitigrelia,  to  relieve  Ears 
hy  acttijg  oti  tlie  rent  of  Mouravieflf^  tbo  ucxt 
section  will  shew:  siiiBee  it  here  to  ^}%  that 
no  rein  foremen ta  reached  "WilUams.  The  honesst 
hot  feeble  mnsliir,  Vajisif  Pacha,  fnglitenetl  at 
tlio  approacb  of  the  RitsJiiani<p  "who  were  only 
four  L^iurs'  mart;h  distant,  proposed  to  abandon 
Kai's,  and  fall  hack  npon  Erzeroutii;  and  thus 
WilhamH,  in  addition  to  \ih  other  diificultie*^ 
had  to  qudl  the  craven  feara  of  tltt?  Turkish 
generalissimo. 

Bcanty,  indeed,  was  tlio  time  for  prci>arations ; 
as  the  16th  of  June  witnessed  the  arrival  of  the 
Kn^siani  before  Kara.  Tiic  Turkish  advanccd- 
)*oals  were  driven  in  soon  after  daybreak ;  and 
Mouravietrs  annyi  25,000  itrong,  made  its  appear- 
ance abont  half'fiast  six  oVlock.  First  came  the 
advanced'guar^l — three  regunents  of  Coss^k^,  sup- 
ported l>y  artillery  and  a  rocket- troop  |  then  the 
main  army— three  columns  of  infantry^  flanked 
bj  tiiri'e  regiments  of  dragoon 3)  and  supported  by 
forty -oij^bt  [>ieec3  of  artillery;  and,  lastly »  tlio 
rcar*guanl — a  strong  eolurnn  of  reserve  infantry, 
and  an  immense  train  of  wagons,  containing 
three  days'  provisions  for  the  wlioJe  army.  This 
formidable  force  advanced  n|>on  the  cas?tcm  or 
Gumri  side  of  Kars ;  and»  the  outposts  being 
driven  in  af^er  a  stubborn  resistance  by  the  Bashi- 
Ba/.onks,  the  cavalrj'  made  an  attoinpt  to  galkp 
into  the  town  with  the  retreating  pickets;  but  tho 
Turkisli  artillury  opened  such  a  tremendous  fire, 
that  the  cavalry,  notwithstanding  tfic  aid  of  the 
Hu!i(5tian  guns,  retreated  upon  the  main  anny ;  and 
tlie  wliole  retired  to  the  position  previously  occu- 
piedj  a  c!iraping'P*ound  between  Zaiur  and  Akc!ie- 
KaJil  It  waa  an  attack  not  very  glorious  t^j  the 
Rtissian?^— one  charge  of  cavalry,  and  then  a  retreat 
(if  the  whole  army;  probably  Monraviefl'  fouofl 
the  defences  to  be  stronger  than  he  had  expected. 
The  Turks  felt  greatly  iuspirited  by  the  result;  for 
their  cavalry  and  artillery  had  both  wrought  w^cU, 
auil  t!m  infantry  were  prepared  to  make  an  indo- 
mitable resistauce  liad  the  Russians  once  entered 
thf  gaiei.  The  short  contest  occasioned  scarcely 
any  loss  to  the  Turks,  and  only  a  small  loss  to  the 
enemy. 

Williams  soon  became  the  life  and  soul  of  the 
defensive  army.  Tho  comu^on  soldiers  declared 
ai^ain  and  ngain  that  VteiimfH^  Parha  chock  adam 
dur  (*  Williams  Paelia  is  no  cud  of  a  man');  and 
at  a  later  date  he  was  pointed  out  as  tiie  wonder* 
fVil  Ingleez  who  had  *  made  our  pachas  eat  dirt, 
and  who  fed  the  Karsli  with  hue  flour.'  The  Kars 
citixena  offered  to  fight  in  defenee  of  their  town 
without  f*^y^  if  he  w^ould  lead  aiid  regulate  them. 
*  The  Turkish  soldiers,'  said  Dr  Sandwith^  writing 
at  the  time  and  on  the  spot,  *  sec  him  everywhere; 
he  is  with  the  sentriea  at  the  menaced  point  ere 
the  morning  has  dawned;  anon  he  is  tasting  the 
soldiers*  soup,  or  examining  the  breail;  and  if 
anything  h  w^rong  hercj  his  wrath  is  terrible. 
Uts  ryes  are  everywhere,  and  he  himself  ubiqui- 
totu.     Each  soldier  feels  that  he  is  something 


more  than  a  neglected  part  of  a  rusty  machine ; 
he  knows  he  is  cared  for  and  encouraged,  and  he 
is  confideut  of  hemg  w^cU  led.'  8ueh  a  man  makes 
heroes  of  tlxe  soldiers  under  liim.  Eve  a  the  timid 
generalissimo,  Tassif,  l>ecame  almost  a  soldier 
under  tho  magnetic  influence  of  the  ferik ;  w  hile 
Kmeti,  tho  llnngarian,  and  Hussein,  a  Circassian, 
fidfiiled  all  tho  duties  of  gallant  ojicers.  As  for 
the  English — ^Lake,  Teesdale,  Thompson,  Sand- 
with,  and  the  rc?t — it  may  well  be  believed  that 
they  did  not  remain  idle  s|icctators. 

On  the  18th J  the  Russian  army,  strengthened  to 
more  than  3t>,000  men,  with  an  immense  park  of 
artillery  and  convoy  of  provisions,  left  the  Gumri 
road,  and  by  a  flank^march  reached  a  positiou 
four  miles  south  of  Karts  as  if  to  commence  a  siege 
on  a  new  plan.*  It  becomes  now"  neeeissary,  tlie re- 
fore,  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  defence  at 
this  period.  A  slight  description  of  the  town  and 
its  environs  was  given  in  a  former  pagc;t  but  the 
Kara-dagh  defeiicea^  thero  noticed,  ha<l  by  this 
time  been  gi'catly  strengthened  by  other  works, 
cliiefly  through  the  hibours  of  Colonel  Lake  during 
the  winter  1854-5,  The  town  lies  under  a  billy 
ridge,  of  which  the  Kara-daghj  or  Black  Moun* 
tain,  forms  the  eastern  end,  and  a  sort  of  mamolon, 
or  rounded  hill  called  the  Talimasp,  the  western. 
This  ridge  is  cut  by  a  deep  gorge,  tlirough  which 
the  river  Kars-diai  flows,  croJisuil  by  four  or  five 
bridges  in  and  near  the  town.  A  tine  open  plain 
bounds  the  town  on  the  south.  On  oil  the  elovateil 
spots  near  the  city,  earthworks  were  constructctl — 
some  closed  like  redoubts,  othere  open  like  bastions 
and  redans.  These  earthisrorks,  generally  called 
by  the  Turks  iaMwf^  each  had  a  dLstiJictive  nanic, 
among  which  were  Af^Ktb  Uihm^  Tdi  tti/m,  C/mthk 
taltia^  Kultal  talm ;  or  name<I  after  Turkish  officers, 
Ilii^^  Pacha  taMit^  Ytmsit/  Pacha  iahia^  Fhi 
Bf^y  iahia;  or  after  the  Englishmen,  WtUiams 
Pacha  ta&i(tf  tSamimih  itdnii^  ikc.,  although  they 
w*ere  gencraUy  called  redoubts  which  bore  the 
names  of  Teesdale,  Thompson,  Lake,  Churchill, 
and  tho  other  English  officers  serving  in  the 
Turkish  army.  There  was  also  a  line  of  defence, 
enclosing  an  intrenehed-camp  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  square,  on  the  southern  side  of  th<}  town  ^  and 
as  the  summer  and  autumn  advanced,  batteries 
and  re<3oubts  sprang  up  on  every  side,  until  at 
length  Kars'  became  the  centre  of  a  scries  of  works 
scattered  over  ten  square  miles  of  area. 

Williams  now  felt  terribly  the  want  of  an 
effident  bo<.ty  of  cavalry,  to  command  the  Erzeroum 
road,  by  which  alone  provisions  could  arrive ;  for 
a  Turkish  paclva,  obstinate,  or  ineompeient,  or 
corru]>t,  or  all  three,  had,  iustead  of  sending  in  a 
large  convoy  of  ^upphes  from  Brseroum  to  Karsi, 
deposited  it  at  Yenikoi,  fifty  miles  distant ;  and 
Wilhams  too  well  knew  that,  if  MouraviefT,  by  a 
flank- mo vemont,   should  seize   thb   store,   Kara 
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would  be  starved  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 
Cavalry  would  bo  necessary  to  avert  this  calamity ; 
cavalry  he  had  scarcely  any,  worthy  of  the  name ; 
and  all  his  letters — to  Stratford  at  Constantinople, 
to  Raglan  in  the  Crimea,  and  to  Clarendon  in 
London — failed  to  procure  for  him  any  strength- 
ening in  this  important  arm  :  so  minutely  divided, 
and  so  ineffectively  distributed,  were  the  powers 
and  responsibilities  of  tlicse  several  officials.  Before 
the  month  of  June  was  over,  Mouravieff  had 
begun  to  seize  the  provisions  in  villages  between 
Kars  and  Erzeroum,  and  more  than  once  got 
possession  of  the  mail-bags,  revealing  to  him 
important  information  ;  but  he  politely  sent  on 
the  private  letters  containing  no  important  public 
news.  The  crowning  misfortune  occurred  on  the 
30th,  when  the  Russians  reachc<l  Yenikoi,  and 
effectually  deprived  Williams  of  two  months*  store 
of  wheat  and  barley — the  ferik  being  powerless 
beyond  the  reach  of  his  own  guns. 

From  this  time  General  AVilliams  saw  that  he 
would  have  to  *  fight  with  the  spade  ;*  to  throw  up 
strong  earthworks,  and  struggle  till  every  mouthful 
of  food  was  gone.  His  chance  of  obtaining  any 
aid  from  Erzeroum,  Batoum,  Bayazid,  or  other 
towns,  became  daily  less  and  less,  as  the  Russians 
gradually  augmented  their  investing  army.  The 
month  of  July  passed  without  any  battle.  Moura- 
vieff knew  that  he  need  not  expose  his  army  to 
any  severe  loss :  he  had  a  terrible  ally,  impending 
starvation,  too  surely  working  in  his  favour;  for 
he  gradually  drew  such  a  cordon  of  Cossacks 
around  the  beleaguered  town,  that  neither  rein- 
forcements nor  supplies  could  enter  it^  even  if  such 
had  been  obtainable. 

The  stem  history  of  the  siege  now  approaclics. 
All  the  food  in  the  town  was  collected,  and  its 
quantity  ascertained;  and  short  rations  com- 
menced. The  oxen  and  sheep,  the  wheat  and 
barley,  the  grass  and  hay,  were  pljiced  under 
careful  commissariat  management,  and  a  plan  was 
laid  do>vn  to  effect  the  best  that  could  be  done 
for  inhabitants,  soldiers,  and  horses.  The  Baslii- 
Bazouks  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Cossacks  on  the 
other,  had  frequent  skirmishes,  principally  to 
determine  who  should  have  the  privilege  of  cutting 
grass  in  the  neighbouring  fields ;  but  beyond  this, 
troops  were  nearly  stationary,  and  guns  nearly 
silent. 

August  arrived.  Mouravieff  sent  a  portion  of 
his  army — now  raised  to  nearly  50,()00  men — to 
watch  Erzeroum,  and  the  remainder  continued 
the  investment  of  Kars.  While  the  Russian  com- 
mander was  away,  his  second  in  command  made 
an  ill-judged  attack  on  the  town,  which  the 
Turks  easily  repulsed,  and  which  greatly  vexed 
Mouravieff,  who  had  found  Erzeroum  too  strongly 
defended  to  warrant  any  immediate  attack. 

The  brave  heart  of  the  ferik  was  now  the  moral 
support  of  the  whole  population  and  garrison. 
Supplies  faihng,  and  the  hopes  of  relief  becoming 
daily  fainter,  the  poor  Turks  looked  anxiously  up 
to  Williams,  and  endeavoured  to  read  their  future 


fate  in  his  eyes.    Thin  and  spare  he  was,  fbr  h& 
worked  incessantly,  and  slept  little;  but  no  indi* 
cation  of  despair  was  there :  if  he  had  foreboding)^ 
ho  confided  them  to  a  few  of  his  English  com- 
panions, or  committed  them  to  paper.    To  other^ 
he  was  still  the  commander,  really  though  not 
officially,  who  wrought  up  those  around  him  to  a 
heroic  determination.    Whether  at  the  Tahmasp, 
watching  every  movement  in  the  Russixm  camp; 
whether  at  the  Kara-dagh,  or  in  the  hospitals,  or 
in    the  commissariat-stores,  or  at  head-qnarten 
with  Vassif  Pacha — he  was  ever  the  same,  thinking 
for  all  and  encouraging  all    His  English  officen^ 
too,  worked  just  as  young  Captain  Butler  had 
worked  at  Silistria.*     lliompson  was  guarding 
and  watching  at  the  Kara-dagh  from  morning  till 
night;  Teesdale  was  labouring  with  the  veteran 
Kmeti  at  the  Tahmasp ;  Lake  was  at  all  hours 
tramping  from  redoubt  to  redoubt,  to  see  that  the 
defences  were  good  and  well  manned ;  while  Dr 
Sandwith,  who  modestly  says   little   concerning 
himself  in  the  volume  which  narrates  the  events 
of  this  8iege,t  is  known  to  have  been  rendering 
surgical  aid  to  Russians  as  well  as  Turks,  wad 
throwing  a  halo  of  humanity  about  rough  warfare. 
Espionage,  desertion,  and    insubordination   occa- 
sionally appeared ;  but  AVilliams  quickly  applied 
a  stem  measure  of  punishment,  which  made  him 
to  be  feared  by  the  ill-doers  as  fully  as  loved  by 
all  the  rest. 

When,  in  September,  General  Williams  found 
that  the  few  horses  must  inevitably  be  starved  to 
death  if  they  remained  longer  in  the  town,  he 
resolved  to  give  the  cavalry  a  chance  of  escaping. 
He  collected  his  scattered  irregular  horsemen, 
about  1000  in  number,  gjive  a  good  feed  to  the 
horses,  and  sent  them  forth  in  the  middle  of  a 
dark  night.  The  Bashi-Bazouks  were  well  fitted 
to  try  their  luck  in  this  venture ;  many  fell  under 
Russian  balls  and  bullets,  but  the  majority  cut 
through  the  cncmj-'s  lines,  and  escaped  to  villages 
which  were  as  homes  to  them.  The  healthy  horses 
having  thus  been  got  rid  of,  and  the  d.Wng  horses 
shot,  human  beings  alone  remaineii  to  be  provided 
for ;  and  a  trWng  task  it  was,  for  no  supplies  came 
for  the  replenishing  of  the  granaries.  A  bright 
gleam,  however,  shone  in  upon  all,  on  one  parti- 
cular day :  a  large  store  of  com  was  discovered  in 
a  hiding-place  in  Kars,  deposited  there  by  one  of 
the  despicable  pachas  who  had  cheated  the  govern- 
ment many  months  before :  the  knave  had  been 
checked  by  Williams  ere  he  could  make  money  of 
his  booty,  and  now  he  lost  all.  The  garrison  heard, 
too,  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol,  and  of  an  intended 
expedition  by  Omar  Pacha  to  their  aid,  and  they 
were  raised  in  hope. 

The  29th  of  September  was  marked  by  a  vigorous 
Russian  assault,  repelled  with  more  than  equal 
vigour  by  the  garrison.  During  many  days,  move- 
ments had  been  observed  in  the  enemy's  camp^ 
leading  to  an  opinion  in  some  minds  that  the 
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\\.  '  '  to  \m  n.liaTul*)iii3d  by  Moiiravieili  under 
i\-  MR  of  attack  horn  Omar  Pntliti  in  his 

rciii\  Willitiins  and  Krtn?ti»  liowover,  thought 
dilTeretiUy,  and  look  care  that  no  post  Ehould 
rcpiiim  ujit;uardetL  At  tour  in  the  mt^rning  of  the 
day  in  q\w*\m,  the  attention  of  Kineti  and 
Tec»l*ilo  v^ :  '  ■  )■  1 1 1  e  se  n  tr i  e»  cm  th  o  Tali  m  asp 

to  a  low  I  s<innd^  fiiidil>lc   through  tbo 

tiiit'k  darkness ;  Kmeti^  ap]  -Jjing  his  cur  to  the 
groiind,  recognisscd  th^  stjund  of  the  wheels  of  guns ; 
and  inst;inf.iy  the  garrison  were  TOUsed  to  arms. 
TjiJstcniDg  again  J  the  measore^i  tread  of  infantry 
was  heard  ;  and  ordei'S  were  given  for  riflemen  ta 
prepare,  and  for  aHillerymen  to  loud  tlxctr  g«ns 
with  grapDshuf.  A  dark  mass  was  seen  moviiig ; 
Ok  gun  was  fire<l  into  it  j  cries  of  agony  arose  from 
it ;  and  in  a  few  minutes,  vast  bodies  of  Russians 
asflanlted  the  carthworkja.  The  enemy^  nearly 
3A,iH»0  strong:,  wero  on  the  north  and  w^i^^t  of  the 
defence  wo  rkti ;  Tt*oailalt>  hchl  the  i&lnti  Dearest  to 
tJicni ;  Kmett  and  Lako  were  Ijotwccn  bim  and 
the  t'ity  ;  while  tho  niushir  and  Wiliiama  had  their 
heaid-^inarlers  south -west  of  the  city  ;  hut  Tery 
speediiy  alt  were  at  the  posL^  n»ost  iinnnnently  in 
porik  Tbo  llussians  had  plaoed  artillery  on  .sumo 
adjacLHit  hslls ;  and  undur  cover  of  a  heavy  tire, 
deu:<d  masses  of  intUi>try  advanced  to  the  a?*anlt. 
DeafJly  bo<.';inie  tlie  conte(5t>  The  Russian  officers^ 
Bword  m  Imndj  charged  at  the  head  of  the  cohimn, 
and  eveT7  redoubt  and  brrastwork  became  a  scene 
of  blomiy  strife,  "When  day  dawnedp  vast  masses 
of  RiiS3tians  were  &een  ailvancing  to  give  support ; 
while  a  largo  ff»roo  of  cavalry  and  artillery 
mt'uacedj  or  feigned  to  menace,  tlio  plain  on  the 
south.  IVilbanii  took  np  a  central  position,  where 
Uu  cciuld  tee  alJ,  acd  mancruvro  his  slender  forces  j 
Kineti,  Lake^  Teewlalep  and  others — not  excluding 
gevcral  Turkish  officers,  who  fought  gallantly  w  hen 
thus  \veil  commanded — met  the  Rusnians  bayonet 
to  bayonet  and  gan  to  gnu  ;  while  Thompson,  on 
the  Kara-^lagh,  wrought  destmctivo  havoc  among 
the  encfny  hj  one  swingle  gun  of  largo  calibre. 
During  ^soven  hours  did  tho  mortal  struggle  eon- 
tin  no,  tht!  Tahmasp  being  tho  chief  point  of  attack ; 
ugain  Rud  again  tlid  the  Rossians,  as  at  Inkermann 
and  Tchernaya  Bridge,  rash  on  in  douse  eolumns ; 
aguin  and  again  did  the  motley  garrison  repel 
tbem'^fur  it  was  indectj  a  motley  garrison ; 
tUhough  Williams  bad  infused  into  them  so 
much  of  hia  awn  daunUes?  spirit,  that  all  fought 
■wcli  on  this  day.  About  noon,  the  enemy,  utterly 
fft^tibed  at  all  points,  retired;  if  Wilhamt  had 
po^sesjc-'d  either  <javalrT  or  horRO^rtilJeryi  he 
might  have  nearly  destroyed  them  during  the 
retreat ;  but  having  neither,  ho  could  not  venture 
beyond  his  defencej^,  and  so  Illonravieif  got  clear. 

This  liattle  of  Kars,  w*orthily  so  called,  greatly 
dated  tho  Turkj  ;  it  was  in  ex^rj  sense  hoiiourahlo 
to  them  ;  and  if  they  had  not  tw?GE  so  criieliy 
abandoned  by  the  authorkiea  at  Con»tanliiioplo 
and  in  tbo  Crimea,  it  oughf  to  have  led  to  per- 
manent iuccesf.  It  was  a  sad  duty  that  now- 
devolved  upon  Br  Sand  with  and  his  cos^ljutoTV. 


Thousands  of  Russians  lay  dead  or  wonndei!  among 
tiie  ear  til  works  which  had  heeu  atUickcd  ;  luul 
wliile  the  troops  buried  the  one,  the  surgeons 
sought  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  other.  AVUlianis 
cstiinatLil  the  Russian  loss  at  more  than  2500 
killed  and  WOO  wounded  ;  wliile  his  own  Io^h  was 
le^  111  an  lOOO ;  othei-s,  liowever,  inchiding  Dr 
Sand  with,  place  the  RuSv*iian  casualties  at  a  much 
higher  number — even  so  great  as  1O,0Cmj.  A?  at 
tliis  time,  owing  to  the  alisence  of  animal  fuod, 
and  other  causes,  cliolera  appeared  with  much 
sever irty  in  the  town,  the  labours  of  tho  surgeons 
became  nnspeakably  onerous  and  diitressi  ng ;  stilly 
Sand  with  braved  Ixeroically  tlio  diities  of  his 
position. 

QctobecT  began  and  ended  in  wearing  anxiety, 
When  the  ehoiera  abated,  then  did  the  emacialed 
frames  of  the  troops  and  tho  inhabitants  teli  only^ 
too  truly  trow  tJie  sjiare  diet  was  hringing  down 
their  atrenglh.  A  little  bread  atid  a  little  grxicl 
made  of  flour  and  crushed  biseuit  constituted  all 
their  fofnl;  and  the  hospital  became  filled  with 
men  w*hose  only  malady  was  want  of  bu  sic  nance, 
Dr  Sand  with  tells  of  the  untiring  exertions  of  Mr 
Churchill,  a  secretary  and  commissary,  in  duly 
protecting  and  portioning  the  scanty  store  ;  and 
ho  Bpeaks  with  generous  Marmth  of  the?  services 
rendered  by  the  Turkish  i?urge<3ns  attached  to  tho 
army,  in  furtherance  of  the  plans  which  his 
experience  had  laid  down;  but  no  servieea  could 
avert  the  gradual  exhaustion  of  the  supplies.  Day 
hy  day  the  officers  looked  out  from  the  heights,  to 
gee  whether  Mouravieff  would  really  abandon  the 
siege^  and  afford  the  garrison  an  opportunity  to 
forage  in  the  neighbouring  districts;  but  they  found 
that  the  Rusiiian  general,  though  not  attacking 
til  em,  ?till  hovered  around  tlic  bclenguer^xi  town. 
Tbey  aw^attwl,  too,  any  news  of  Omar  l*aeha'a 
success,  or  of  succour  from  Trcbi^tood  and  Er/croum ; 
but  none  such  arrived— or,  if  such  came  to  band, 
It  was  foimii  to  be  futile  nimonr^  antl  therefore 
worse  than  useless.  The  wild-dogs  and  tJie  vidlur^ 
were  tho  only  being?;  fully  fed;  there  w^as;,  alaa  ! 
plenty  for  them.  Within  the  city,  women  and 
cliihlren  were  searching  and  craving  for  ftx*d  ; 
grass  and  rtjots  were  torn  up  and  eaten  raw  j  a 
small  store  of  ouiotis,  bntyght  in  by  a  Tcnturons 
dealer  at  the  hayjii'd  of  capture  hj  the  Rossi ani, 
w*a5  sold  at  tho  rate  of  5s,  per  pound  ;  the  few 
wTi'tche<i  horses  yet  kft  were  killcfk  and  their  tlcsH 
cooked  for  food ;  and  several  soldiersi  were  poijtfjtKMl 
by  eating  indiscriminately  of  the  herbs  dug  up 
from  the  ground.  It  was  a  terrible  truth  told  in 
few  words  when»  in  a  dispatch  written  towRTdi 
the  clase  of  the  monthj  Willinins  said:  ^X  hftTt 
on  my  shoulders  the  management  of  the  stanring 
population  as  well  as  of  tlie  army,' 

Mouravieff,  an  active  and  intelligent  general, 
know  that  Omar  Faeha  was  not  hkely  to  reacli 
Kars  from  Batoum,  a  distance  by  circuitous  and 
difficult  roads  of  nearly  2tHJ  miles,  lie  fore  winter 
arrireiJ  ;  and  he  therefore  resolvtMl  to  remain 
quiet  and  watchful  before  Kars,  until  the  garrison 
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surrendered  through  sheer  stan'ation.  Such  was 
the  state  of  matters  when  November  arrived. 
There  were  Turkish  troops  at  Erzcroum,  which 
Williams  earnestly  requested  might  be  sent  to 
reUeve  him,  and  to  bring  convoys  of  food  ;  but 
hero  as  elsewhere  his  hopes  were  frustrated :  it 
seemed  to  be  his  destiny  to  struggle  on,  seeing  his 
own  garrison  gradually  diminish,  and  left  wholly 
to  his  own  resources.  On  the  18th  he  wrote  to  Mr 
Consul  Brant  at  Erzeroum,  speaking  almost  with 
bitterness  of  this  (to  him)  unaccountable  neglect 
from  all  sides,  and  adding :  *  We  divide  our  bread 


with  the  starving  towns-people.  No  animal  food 
for  seven  weeks.  I  kill  horses  in  my  stable 
secretly,  and  send  the  meat  to  the  hospital,  whidi 
is  now  very  crowded.  We  can  hold  out,  and  tiy 
to  retreat  over  the  mountains  rid  Olti.  Have 
provisions  sent  in  that  direction  ere  the  eighteenth 
day  after  this  date.  We  shall  carry  three  days' 
biscuit  with  us.' 

The  die  was  cast  This  hopeful  man,  with  a 
moral  grandeur  of  character  worthy  of  all  admira- 
tion, clung  to  every  probability,  every  chance  that 
others  would  do  as  they  should  have  done.    He 
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had  measured  his  poor  supply  of  biscuit ;  he 
counted  up  eighteen  days ;  he  found  that  if  he 
could  cut  through  the  enemy  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  and  reach  Olti,  he  might  yet  save  his  starving 
troops,  provided  Sclim  Pacha  would  advance  from 
Erzeroum  to  Olti  with  supplies.  But  Selim  was 
one  of  the  many  incapablos  among  the  pachas : 
Williams  received  news,  on  the  23d,  that  he 
refused  to  advance ;  and  then  indeed  was  all 
over ;  for  the  troops  could  not  have  carried  food 
for  the  whole  journey  from  Kars  to  Erzeroum, 
even  if  the  food  were  at  hand,  and  even  if  un- 
molested by  Mouravieff.  The  soldiers  had  been 
gradually  becoming  weaker,  from  want  of  sus- 
tenance ;  insomuch  that  Sandwith  could  observe 
a  difference  in  the  appearance  of  those  who  had 
been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  dead  horse  to 
flavour  their  gruel  or  soup  ;  even  with  this  poor 
addition,  they  were   less   emaciated   than  their 


•  Coplpd  by  permlMion  from  Dr  Sandwith's  Narrative  of  tJie 
Siege  of  Kar», 


companions.  Men  died  of  starvation  in  the 
hospitals  in  such  number,  that  the  sui^geons 
deemed  it  quite  a  treasure  if  they  could  provide 
horse-broth  as  an  hospital  luxuxy ;  and  the  women 
and  children,  inhabitants  of  the  town,  were 
attacked  with  typhus  through  deficiency  of  suite- 
nauco.  If  a  man  were  more  eager  for  money  than 
bread  (and  there  were  such  even  at  that  time),  he 
could  procure  a  sum  equal  to  two  or  three  shillisgi 
for  a  loaf  no  larger  than  his  fist ;  and  when,  on 
one  occasion,  a  peasant  contrivcxi  to  steal  into 
the  town  with  a  lame  bu£^o  laden  with  a  bag  of 
flour,  he  reaped  almost  a  fortune  by  the  sale  of 
his  treasure.  The  poor  fellows  were  taken  to  the 
hospital  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  per  day,  many 
dying  before  they  had  been  a  single  hour  -vnthin 
the  building ;  and  those  who  still  braved  tlieir 
troubles  and  remained  at  their  posts,  shewed  OD^ 
too  plainly,  by  their  hollow  cheeks,  tottering  gril^ 
and  feebleness  of  voice,  the  physical  exhaiutal 
under  which  they  were  sinking.  Eyeiy  iiionr< 
dead  bodies  were  seen  in  the  streets :  the  hitti 
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lljc  destftyer  liad  been  busj  daring  tlie  night, 
Womt'ii  and  cliiHren  gatliored  tke  dus^t  before  tbc 
fluurdrpots,  and  regard e<l  it  as  fcKid  in  virtue  of 
Hit  few  jn*Jiiiis  of  flour  it  contained,  A^ed  persona 
were  m wining  and  erring  in  the  strecb,  tov  very 
hunger  ;  and  mothei-s  would  bring  tlieir  diildrcii 
to  the  military  coumcilAud  lay  them  do wn» saying; 
*  Take  autl  keep  theso  children,  for  we  have  no 
bread  to  give  thenL*  Yet,  aniid  all  these  suffcr- 
iiijrs^  the  devoted  soldiers  remained  gallantiy  at 
their  post? ;  a  party  of  them  stood  &eiiti7  over  a 
store  of  three  days'  provisions  at  the  batteries  aod 
althougl*  starving^  not  a  biscuit  was  stolen  from 
first  to  last.  Kight  after  night  Williams  sent  forth 
tne^etif  ers  to  Selim  Pacha,  cacll  earryiiig  a  note 
in  eij>hor  rolled  up  and  jmt  into  a  quill,  which 
tliey  might  drop  if  stopped  by  the  Coseacksj  and 
each  note  urgently  pressing  for  aid  ;  and  day 
after  day  brouglit  with  it  tho  Fickeulng  sense  of 
disappointed  hope^. 

The  ebivalroua  man  to  whom  all  loctkod  up, 
nnd  whose  heart  b!ed  within  !iim  at  the  haggard 
looks  anil  moaning  cries  of  m  many  thou > and 
human  l.Hing:^  knew  where  to  draw  the  line 
birtwcen  heroism  and  cruelty,  So  long  ns  lie  felt 
tliat  Bidini  might  and  could  and  ought  to  have 
sent  s applies— if  not  to  Kars,  at  least  to  an 
intcmiediate  !*tation— lie  resolved  to  hope  oii  and 
bear  all;  but  when  this  last  cliauee  ^^as  taken 

\m  bim^  he  decided  to  ma  in  tain  no  longer  the 
Triblc  Btrat^jle,  He  saw  the  uiosfpies  and  khauB 
and  large  houfiea  full  of  d>ing  men  wh^m  the 
hespttidji  could  not  contain  ;  he  Baw  the  river 
(voTjcn  over,  and  snow  iiidicatiug  the  approach  of 
pinching  winter  \  be  saw  that  water  could  scarcely 
be  brought  to  the  hospitals,  f<jr  the  water-bearing 
horses  and  asses  were  all  dead ;  he  saw  some  of 
the  eiti/ens  exhume  for  foo*l  the  carcasses  of  hoi-ses 
buried  before  the  time  of  suffering  had  arrived ; 
be  saw  that  many  mcu  beeauie  idiotic  through 
hungerj  and  that  other?i  were  deserting  hi  spite  of 
biit  htern  denunciations  ;  he  saw^  that,  althoogh 
th  ', ,  to  be  fed  were  diiily  diminishing  with 

1  ility^  be  had  only  teven  days'  provijiions 

left,  at  ii.ilf  a  pound  of  bread  per  day  fter  beiu! — 
lie  saw  all  this  ;  and  when  be  reccivtxi  from  Cousul 
Brant  a  note  in  cipher  saying,  *  Belim  Pacha  won*t 
advance/  he  felt  that  the  hour  of  ear  render  bad 
arrived.  He  callcfl  titgelher  all  the  paehaa^  and 
asked  whether  they  tho«t;ht  the  tror»ps  could  cut 
a  way  for  thein^^h'cs  through  tho  inventing 
army  ;  but  Ihey  all  ilectared  with  one  voic^?  that 
KicU  an  ell'ort  was  impossible  for  m^^n  50  em  a- 

1«d  and  debtlitatctb  In  a  di.'^pateh,  written 
ut  tliii  time  to  Lord  Clarendon,  he  said  :  *  ^Ve 
up  Ut  that  ibtte,  niitVered  fi-om  cold,  want 
of  jfUflkient  eliilltiij;^,  antl  gtarvation,  without  a 
murmtir  esej^iping  from  the  troops,  TIk'v  ft^ll  tlestrl 
Rt  their  poflU,  in  their  tents,  and  throughout  tho 

ramp,  an  t *■  -    -'      ''   -  •'     ■■*'  t  to  their 

duty  throii  f  hopfi  of 

»aving  a  J>ii^'  -  iii;riiKitq  u*  uhh  ffi^v.uiy.  From 
Uio  day  of  their   gloriom  victory,  the    SDth    of 


September^  they  liad  not  tasted  animal  foc>d,  and 
their  nourishment  coumste^l  of  two-flftbs  of  a 
ration  of  bread  and  the  roots  of  grass,  which  they 
had  scarcely  strcngHi  to  dig  for ;  yet  night  and 
day  they  stood  to  their  arms,  their  wasted  fiames 
Bhinving  the  fearftd  cffeets  of  starvation,  bnt  tlieir 
sparkling  eye  telling  me  wlutt  they  would  do  were 
the  enemy  agaiu  to  attack  Ihem,  We  had  now 
lost  nearly  SfXM;)  men  by  starvation,  and  tho 
towns-people  a1si>  stiiTered,  and  would  have  died 
by  hmulreds  if  I  had  not  divided  the  breud  of 
the  soldiers  among  Ihosa  who  had  brarvdy  fought 
by  their  side/ 

On  the  24th  of  November  Williams  sent 
Teesdalc^  imder  a  Hag  of  truce,  to  request  a  con- 
ference wnth  Mouravieft*  The  antagonists  met  on 
the  25th.  The  Eussian  general  was  a  gentleman 
iLs  well  m  a  soldier ;  be  had  the  generosity  of  a 
gallant  man>  and  knew  how  to  renpect  those  who 
had  so  nobly  defended  Kars  amid  such  great  triads* 
Willia^ms  oJfered  to  j^iirrender  if  honour  aide  term  a 
were  granted  ;  but  an  unet*nditional  surrender  he 
would  not  submit  to  until  be  liad  deatroycd  v\ery 
gim,  evei-y  stauilard,  every  tropJiy  within  the 
town.  MouravicflT said  :  *  I  have  no  wish  to  wreak 
un  Tin  worthy  vengeanee  on  a  gaUant  and  long- 
suflTeringarmy,  which  has  Covered  itbclf  with  glory, 
and  on ly  yields  to  fam inc.  Th ey  m ust  1  >e  s j  il *  ■  0 d  1  d 
trooi^g:/  be  adiledj  pointing  to  a  lump  of  bread  and 
a  handful  of  roots,  *  who  can  stand  to  tlieir  arms 
in  this  sevei^  climate  on  food  such  as  thia  Gen  end 
Williams,  you  have  made  you  reel  f  a  name  in 
history,  and  |H)i*terjty  will  stand  ama/efl  at  the 
endurance,  tho  coui-age,  and  the  disci pbno  wldeh 
this  siege  has  called  forth  in  the  remains  of  an 
army*  Let  us  arnmgt.'  a  cap  itu  Lit  ion  that  will 
satisfy  the  deuiatidi*  of  war  without  outraging 
humanity/  By  the  tem\n  agreed  on,  the  tbrtn^ 
redoulit^j  batteries,  gnnn,  smalbarmfi,  magaiine^, 
ammunitton,  powder,  military  clothing,  stores,  and 
government  docnmenta  of  every  dcscnption,  were 
to  be  given  up  to  llie  conrpierors,  Uti  the  other 
haitd,  the  rcgidar  tr(^r^ps  were  to  march  out  with 
eolonre  flying  and  bands  playing^  and  surrender 
thcmseUcs  prisonci-s  of  Wiir ;  the  officers  were  to 
retain  their  sword* ;  the  troops,  men  ns  well  as 
otticers,  were  to  bt-  [jerinitted  eiibtT  to  preserve 
or  to  sell  their  few  trillfng  artieles  of  pergonal 
property ;  the  militia  and  irregulars  werpj  un* 
armed,  to  be  allowed  to  return  ta  tticir  homes  j 
the  medical  statlj  and  all  iiou  ■  •  with  the 

army,  were  to  be  H't  nneouih  sue;  M*mc 

of  the  foreign  ollicers  serving  in  the  Turkish  army 
were  t<j  be  relciu*ed,  under  certain  eonilitions ;  the 
ea»t)e^  inoftqueM,  public  building?*,  and  private 
property  in  Kars  were  to  be  rc*[*ccted  ;  and  tho 
inhabitants,  when  the  Turkish  army  bad  left,  wero 
to  bt*  libitjlded  from  pillage  and  insult,  Thtat* 
tcrnn<,  estimated  by  mititary  preeedenU,  were 
highly  bononrable,  and  shew  that  tlie  conqoeror 
wa%  worthy  of  the  great  opponent  who  bail  yielded 
to  him.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  Mouravieff, 
from  a  geuerous  motive,  connive<l  at  the  Lt^^^pe  of 
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Generals  Kmcti  and  Colman ;  but  those  Hun- 
garians— known  to  the  Turks  as  Ismail  Pacha  and 
Fczzi  Pacha— at  the  first  vrhispcr  of  surrender, 
asked  Williams  to  allow  them  to  cut  their  way 
out  and  escape  to  Erzeroum,  preferring  the  chance 
of  dying  in  the  attempt  to  that  of  lacing  made 
prisoners ;  since  Russia  would  perhaps  have  felt 
hound  to  tleliver  them  up  to  the  vengeance  of 
Austria,  had  they  N?en  captureil.  On  the  27th, 
Williams  and  his  whole  staff,  with  two  Turkish 
officers,  went  over  to  dino  with  Mouravieff, 
who— speakinc:  tlio  Russian,  Turkish,  English, 
French,  and  German  languages — acted  the  host  as 
pracofally  as  ho  had  acted  the  general  gallantly. 
Pr  Sandwith  writes  as  if  tears  overflowed  his 
pen.  with  joy  at  the  delicate  attention  paid  to  the 
van«iui:4hetrby  all  the  Russian  officers.  Among 
the  ineiilents  of  the  conversation,  he  says,  *  one  of 
the  officers  recognised  Tcesdale  as  having,  under  a 
deadly  fire  of  grape  an<l  rifle  balb*,  leaped  over  our 
breastworks,  and  rescueil  from  some  marauding 
soldiers  a  wounde<l  Russian  officer.  This  little 
episo<lo  was  not  hitherto  known  to  us;  and  I 
almost  fear  to  shock  the  motlesty  of  that  gallant 
officer  in  thus  reconling  it.*  During  these  hospi- 
talities, Mouravieif  did  not  forget  to  send  in  food 
to  the  starving  garrison  antl  inhabitants. 

Kmeti  antl  Cohnan,  with  a  bantl  of  daring 
Kurdish  horsemen,  made  their  escape  to  Erze- 
n>um,  after  undergoing  gri^at  peril.  Sandwith 
went  through  the  wilil  Lazistan  country  to 
Uattmni;  hearing  everywhere  that,  in  the  esti- 
matinn  t»r  llio  people,  MVilliams  Pacha  was  a 
Kustrtn,  an  ildernn.  a  lit>n  in  the  fight,  a  verj- 
Sol.inioii  ill  enuneii;  Williams,  Lake,  Tcesdale, 
and  Tliompson  went  as  i>risoners  to  (iuniri ; 
and  rhurehill,  a  civilian,  voluntarily  accom- 
panied thein.  A  Kussian  ft  tree  t(M>k  possession  of 
Ixarj  earlv  in  PeeiMiiber,  ami  <piartered  in  the 
l^anai'lvM  lately  inhuhited  by  the  Turks. 


o  M  V  n    r  A (' II A    IN    M I N r. u e l i  a. 

It  n.»\v  iMvoines  necessary  to  attend  to  the 
|.i,..  i-..liiw.  mfOmar  Paeha. 

•  rh,»,'  \  I  .-ne  ptvliininary  to  relieving  a  besieged 
I. .XX..  xJ.trli  n  iiidrpeiisahie-it  is  that  you  must 
,,.  .  i\,.,l  w.iir  amn.'  This,  in  the  languaire  of 
M.  .MiMhiiit.'  r.  a  tinisin  lliat  must  be  ronstantly 
»....,...  .It  niui.l,  in  nii>  atl.nipt  to  explain  why 
1M...1    VmUa    iviidei'.'ii  iii»  assislaiiee   to  General 

Wi'l...... 

I.   V.  ,     1...1   iiitdl  ilie  month  of  June  that  the 

.» lu     inilii.nhfs   at   Constantinople  took  any 

.,      i...  i.,l.    Mit.ltii}',    n'inloivements   to    Kai-s ; 

■  ./,....;..  Ml     iliii    .10   iwiwy  Nhould  be  made  up 

,.,.,1    Six.ui'-,    riuki>li  contingent,  (Jeneral 

...  .       .       iii.l,.  Hi/oiiU    the    iJatoum    garrison, 

....  i. »    vn..*Mi.u».,  r.ul:j.arians,  Egyptians,  and 

II...     I..   iinUni^-.    i.5,vHK»    in  all;  that  General 

ut.,-,u^H  .•/  the  J^trkUh  Army  under  Omar 


Vivian  should  command  ;  and  that  the  destination 
should  bo  Mingrelia,  on  tho  way  to  Tiflis,  so  as  to 
get  on  the  rear  of  tho  enemy.  Lonl  Clarendon, 
to  whom  this  plan  was  forwarded  by  Lord 
Stratfonl,  distrusted  the  idea  of  such  an  army, 
'  hurriedly  collected  from  various  quarters,  imper- 
fectly disciplined,  doubtfully  armed  and  equipped, 
and  as  yet  unorganised ; '  while  General  Vivian 
stated  that  he  would  want  at  le<ist  15,000  horses 
to  carry  provisions  and  stores  on  such  an 
expedition. 

The  plan  for  this  motley  army  being  abandoned, 
tho  Turkbh  government  conferred  with  Lord 
Stratford  as  to  the  best  course  to  pursue,  provided 
a  better  army  could  be  raiseil.  They  agree<l  that 
an  expedition  from  Batoum  or  Redout  Kal6 
towards  KutaTs  would  bo  better  than  one  from 
Trcbizond  and  Erzeroum  towanls  Kars,  as  men- 
acing the  Russians  at  a  sensitive  point ;  but  Lord 
Clarendon,  when  appealed  to,  gave  an  opinion  in 
favour  of  the  Trebizond  route.  The  whole  of  the 
authorities,  British  and  Turkish,  at  Constantinople^ 
appear  to  have  been  of  one  mind  in  this  matter; 
and  many  valuable  weeks  were  wasted  in  Aitile 
correspondence,  the  consent  of  tho  British  ministij 
being  necessary  to  any  important  movements  in 
this  direction.  Meanwhile  Omar  Pacha,  hearing 
of  the  proposed  expedition,  offered  to  go  to  Asia 
with  his  Crimean  <irmy ;  and  he  held  a  meeting 
with  the  Allied  commanders  on  tho  14th  of  July ; 
but  the  admirals  and  generals,  appreciating  tiic 
weighty  affairs  at  Sobastopol,  and  ignorant  or 
indiflcrent  concerning  Kars,  resolutely  refused  to 
jiart  with  the  Turkish  tn)ops  then  in  the  Crimea. 
A  tedious  and  most  improvident  waste  of  time 
followwl,  dispatches  being  written  to  ami  from 
Sobastopol,  Constantinople,  London,  and  Paris; 
and  suggestions  being  made  whether  tho  Turkish 
regulars  or  the  Turkish  contingent  could  most 
prudently  be  sent.  It  is  difficult  to  unravel  the 
knotty  com[)licHation  of  this  period,  so  many  voices 
being  concerned  in  <leteniiining  what  might  Inst 
be  done ;  but  the  nn)nths  of  July  and  August 
were  allowe<l  to  pass  away  before  Pelissier  and 
Simpson  (the  chief  opponents)  would  assent  to 
Omar's  plans.  The  Turks  were  idly  encamped  at 
Kamara  and  elsewhere,  willing  to  be  employody 
and  their  favourite  general  was  willing  to  employ 
them ;  yet  it  was  not  until  after  the  fall  rf 
Sebastop(d  in  Scptemb(?r  that  the}-  wcro  allowed 
to  depart.  AVhatcvcr  may  have  been  the  faults  on 
the  part  of  the  British  and  the  Turks,  the  official 
corresj>on«lcncc  has  rendered  evident  the  fact  that 
the  French  were  chiefly  instrumental  in  preventing 
Omar  Pacha  from  rendering  useful  ser^*ice  in  Abiil 

After  surmounting  these  difficulties,  a  small 
Turkish  force  was  convcye<l,  in  British  steamei^ 
fn)m  the  Crimea  to  Redout  Kale  in  September. 
This  town  is  at  the  cjistem  end  of  the  Black  Sea^ 
and  is  connected,  by  a  tolerably  good  road  IM 
miles  in  length,  with  Tiflis  in  Russian  Qeoigia; 
but  as  its  harbour  is  inconvenient,  and  a  ^ 
a  port  further  southward,  is  backed  Iqr  a 
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mgged  wimtry,  Oinai-  Pacha  dotermoied  on  cstab- 
Itsliiiii?  t!ie  hmo  of  his  fiperatioiii  further  to  the 
riorth^  at  Sudinm  Kalch  or  8nwcoum-Kal<^* 
^vho^e  he  arrived  on  the  2d  of  Octohcr.  lie  matdo 
linmcnsc  exertions  in  hrhig  in  tr<K»pe  from  all 
qnartcr*,  nnd  to  disciplhits  Uiem:  thl»  accoin- 
f*hithwi,  Ite  bt*g7Ui  his  march  t^wnrtls  the  interior, 
httvlnir  many  Kuglish  otficons  under  hhn,  in- 
cludtfjL^  ro],»nol=t  Rnonions,  Billiard,  and  Caddtll, 
aiifi^  vcrtil  EnglUh  amateurs  and 

nev  Sits;  hut  it  was  uoi  until  the 

close  of  UL-toher  that  thi^  advan*;e  oouUl  he  madt». 
They  mar  died  luili  rust  frum  Suchnni  to  the?  rivt^r 
Ingour,  near  and  as  tho  Kosslani  wero 

]K^t<Ml  ill  suir  M.iu  tltat  part  of  Miiigrclia, 

Omar  had  to  torco  a  pasmgc  across  the  river.  Mr 
Ohphant,  one  of  the  civilians  with  the  army, 
ftonght  to  render  himself  useful ;  and  although,  to 
«*c  his  own  words,  his  'experiencij  in  military 
matlc^r^  was  exactly  that  of  most  other  Lincoln's 
liin  *  — -:  *  T-s^'  ho  managed  to  f»npcrintend  the 
fill  i^jona  and  the  constniclion  of  a  small 

r-nrt  1 1  vi  ^  ir*.  buttery  clitring  the  titglit*  This  battery 
WM  to  cover  or  protect  tho  Turkiwh  arniy  during  the 
cnjtwing  of  the  Iitgonr,  Omar  bad  hcen  enabled 
to  mu!*it*r  aromid  him  about  20,000  m<?n»  besides 
leaving  If^fKiO  to  guard  Suchnm  and  otlicr  places, 

Oil  the  fJth  of  November,  the  passage  of  tho 
Ingoiir  was  eficcted,  A  spot  was  st.4cuted  where  a 
Iwnr^  nrtrrnw  island  fiL^parates  the  river  into  two 
ch'  ick  it  wa^  hoped  inj«^ht  l:*e  forded  in 

fill  lati  liattriie^  now  bccamo  visible,  and 

a  i'  v^  :     r.  .     t  incd  on  both  sides:  the 

Tiii  i  :     ::     !   r  1  f-^  keeping  up   a  volley 

wliOc  the  i'uil.  t  iie  army  wa^  erossing.  The 
Itusaians  ne:vr  ti]:i^  spot,  regulate  and  Goorgbn 
militia  toj^ether,  were  about  l.S.OOO  in  number; 
but  tlie  Turks  were  superior  in  energy  and  deter- 
mmatlon,  and  suceccded  in  effeeting  n  passage,  and 
routing  tlie  enemy,  who  fled  in  great  disorder, 
leaving  guns  and  knai>sack3  beUmd  IhenL  Tho 
Turkfi^  as  a!way»  occurred  when  eommandcd  by 
Omar  Paclia,  fought  v^cll ;  and  tho  '  Giaonr  ^ 
ofEccrs,  Engltah,  Polish,  and  Magyar,  threw  them- 
RolviiS  heartily  into  the  eontest ;  but  Mr  Oliphant 
tinly  eehues  the  accounts  of  most  other  writers 
when  he  states*  that  tho  TnrkUh  olficei'S,  the  true 
Osmanli  pachas  and  boys,  N^'cro  for  tho  most  part 
dthor  oowartily  uv  intthciont,  or  hotli.  Captain 
Dyroook,  ald-docanip  t^*  Colonel  Simmons,  wiia 
kUM^  The  Russian  losx  in  h^iJled  and  woundoci 
was  12o0:  that  of  tho  TurJcs,  about  4<X».  The 
Ingour  havmg  been  croa^ied,  Omar  Pacha  found 
himself  in  the  pravinee  of  Jf  ingrclia,  UT*der  the 
nominal  ndo  of  Princesa  Datiian ;  the  pruvincii 
jti*?t  left.  Abasia  or  Ahkliasia,  buiug  under  TYijieo 
Michael;  altiiongh  the  e/iir  was  in  elTeot  master 
OTcr  both*  The  prineeai  l!cd  fioni  her  palace,  a 
building  in  Suf^^didi,  ramptnonaly  fbniished,  for 
fttfety  in  the  muuntaine^  and  Omar  took  up  hi« 
quarters  in  that  town ;  hut  lui  the  province  was 

Turk«fy  In  Aiift,* 


70 17  hostile  to  him,  h%  had  toseml  back  Idi  scantily 
[frovidcd  connnisfiariat-staff  for  supplies  j  and  this 
occasioned  a  delay  very  detrimental  to  his  plans.  On 
tlio  lAth,  after  tins  sojonm  in  a  bcautihd  region + 
with  the  magnificent  Momit  KlhritK  (nearly  lfi,Oon 
feet  hlj^di)  full  in  view,  the  Tnrks  reaunicd  their 
mareh  tuwardH  IvutalH— still  in  the  loitlst  of  tho 
Mil  [>lo  of  whom  Mr  O'  v^ 

n\  description,  and  ^.  vor 

were  their  ice liu^s  towards  their  co-r  iho 

Rus^iaas,  had  nnnuesUonably  little  tv .  .  ith 

the  Tnrks?.  Tlie  march,  howtiver,  wa>  uf  very 
limited  extent ;  for  heavy  I'ains,  after  a  propitious 
autumn,  l>egan  irL  the  thiM  wook  of  November, 
and  kept  tho  army  near  the  almo^  imi^a^^able 
torrcnt«of  th^  hilly  Ci>unlr5'  until  the  -2*1  of  liceem- 
ber,  near  the  town  of  Sinakia,  still  in  Miugrelia, 

The  remainder  of  this  singular  cam[uugn,  or 
rather  expedition,  was  very  trying  to  the  Ttirki3*h 
troops*  The  district  oh  the  confines  of  Mioi^'relia 
and  Imeritia  is  hiJly,  and  the  rivers  become 
ton-en ts  in  the  rfdny  season,  wlulo  the  roadg 
tliraugh  the  valleys  are  sloughs  of  mud.  The 
fording:,  and  the  bringing  up  i>f  siipphes,  entailed 
severe  labours  on  the  troops ;  while  the  ni^'hti? 
were  passed  hi  misery.  *  The  con<lltion  of  tho 
unfortunate  soldiers  nnd<sr  tlieso  eircumabmecf,' 
says  Mr  Olipbant,  *  may  ho  easily  coneeivecl. 
Crowded  into  their  ffmaO  tents,  they  lay  litenilly 
packed  in  mud.  My  own  bed  was  upon  the  gryund, 
or  rather  in  the  water;  and  for  tho  last  two 
jii-4it?i  I  had  been  suffering  from  fuvtT  and  ague. 
To  add  to  our  miseries,  wo  were  innnhig  si  sort 
of  provisions/  At  last,  on  the  8th  of  D*?ccmber^ 
Omar  Paclia  decided  th;it  ho  wt^idd  struggle  no 
more;  the  river*  between  him  and  KufaVa  were 
almost  impoiisable,  for  the  Russians  had  destroyed 
tho  bridges  ;  while  the  swclhng  torrents  l»ehfnd 
liim  threatcne<l  to  etit  off  Ms  communication 
w*ith  his  supplies.  Moreover,  lie  juist  then  received 
tiie  news  of  the  surrender  of  Karf,  which  gave 
a  wholly  new  complexion  to  his  strategical 
position.  The  hanks  of  t!ie  small  river  Skeniseal, 
near  the  town  of  Mchranie,  was  his  fbrtliest 
advance  inland  ;  and  hia  army  listened  %vith  liittcr 
disappointment  to  the  order  to  retreat^  without 
havitkg  couie  within  eight  of  Kutais  t  indeed, 
not  ling    ihetr  numerons  marchings  and 

CO'  >  they  were  ni^ver  more  than  forty 

milc^  di&t5.i)t  frum  the  nearest  point  of  the  Clack 
Sea.  The  retreat  was  marked  by  misery  at  <ncry 
step,  m  great  were  the  difficulticj  of  '  um* 

ajid,  moreover,  the  Turkic  had  the  in  m  of 

being  attacked  by  Coanacks,  who^  n  em 

d n ri ng  the  a*l  va n ce,  h ar asscf  1  th em  i  1 1  it, 

Omar  Facha  decided  that  his  artJi  go 

into  winter-quarters  at  a  sj>ot  where  >  riat 

snppllei  might  reach  them  by  boatit  from  Hed+jut 
Kal<5,  up  one  of  tlie  Mingrellan  rivers.  He  himself 
rclm^ned  to  Constantinople ;  while  the  English- 
men, C*donels  Ballard,  Simmons,  Caddell»  liindc, 
Captain  M'lhtyre,  Mr  Ollfphaot,  and  Mr  Long- 
worth,  nearly  ail  bade  adieu,  about  Christmas,  to 
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a  land  not  likely  to  afford  them  any  pleasant 
adventures  during  the  winter. 

Thus  ended  Omar  Pacha's  Mingrelian  expedi- 
tion, rendered  utterly  abortive  by  obstacles  beyond 
his  own  control.  Mr  Oliphjint  assorts  strongly 
that  an  advance  to  Mingrelia  and  Georgia  early  in 
the  summer  would  not  only  have  saved  Kars, 
but  thrown  the  whole  Transcaucasian  i»ossessions 
of  Russia  into  peril.  Even  one  week  gained  in 
the  commencement  of  the  cami>aign  would  have 
enabled  Omar  Pacha  to  reach  KutaYs  before  the 
rains  commenced,  take  up  his  winter-quartei-s 
there,  obtain  the  submission  of  tlio  chiefs  of 
MingreliJi,  Imeritia,  Gouriel,  and  Abasia,  and 
enter  upon  a  spring  campaign  in  ISftf;  under  great 
advantages.  On  the  other  hand,  I>r  Sandwith 
remained  of  the  same  opinion  at  the  end  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  cjimpaign — tlmt  Kars  could 
better  have  been  relieved  by  way  of  Krzeroum 
than  Batoum  or  Mingrelia ;  but  his  heart  was 
centered  in  the  Kars  anny  itself:  he  did  not 
profess  to  take  a  wide  sti'ategical  view  of  the  whole 
war.  Some  opponents  of  Russia  have  urged  that 
a  campaign  on  a  great  scale  in  the  Transcaucasian 
provinces  would  i»i*obably  have  been  attendinl 
with  more  vital  consequences  than  the  campaign 
in  the  Crimea  itself.  This  at  least  is  certain — 
that  the  "Western  governments  effected  nothing 
towards  weakening  the  c^ar  in  that  import<'int 
region ;  and  that,  while  doing  nothing  them- 
selves, they  paralysed  the  exertions  of  the  two 
commanders  who,  above  all  others,  possessed  the 
confidence  of  the  Turkish  troops — General  Williams 
and  Omar  Pacha. 

England,  when  all  was  over,  did  not  foi^et  the 
man  who  had  won  such  glory  by  a  defeat.  In 
the  midst  of  much  that  was  mortifying  during  the 
progress  of  the  war,  the  country  felt  justly  proud 
of  General  AVilliams ;  Iciving  to  a  future  time  to 
determine  whether,  in  reference  to  the  neglect 
ho  had  experienced,  blame  could  most  justly  be 
awarded  to  the  authorities  at  London,  I'aris, 
Constantinople,  Kamiesch,  Balaklava,  or  Erze- 
roum;  but  agreeing  with  one  voice  that  he  at 
least  had  nobly  borne  the  difficulties  of  his 
position.  On  the  surrender  of  Kars,  Williams 
and  his  English  companions,  with  the  Mushir  and 
about  80(M)  Turks,  went  as  prisoners  of  war  to 
Gumri,  and  afterwards  to  Tiflis,  awaiting  orders 
from  the  czar  touching  their  further  destination. 
Here  the  heroic  man  broke  down ;  fourteen 
months  of  incessant  toil  and  mental  anxiety,  and 
deficient  sustenance  during  the  last  two  of  those 
montlut,  told  severely  on  his  frame,  and  threw 
him  into  a  long  and  severe  illness,  which  detaineil 
him  many  months  at  Tiflis.  W^itli  the  chivalry 
of  a  true  soldier,  General  Mouravieff  sought  by 
the  most  delicate  attentions  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ings and  cheer  the  mind  of  his  noble  prisoner. 
When  the  spring  of  18.56  arrived,  and  *Ferik 
W^illiams*  was  well  enough  to  be  moved  towards 
Riazan  and  Moscow — ^whicli  did  not  take  place 


until  the  end  of  May— he  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  shewing  that  Moaravioff  had 
displayed  his  magnanimity  alike  to  all  the 
prisoners.  *  I  have  already  told  your  lordship  of 
General  Moura\1eft*'s  kindness  towards  myself  and 
my  party ;  but  his  humanity  and  benevolent 
treatment  of  the  poor  famished  garrison  of  Kan 
will  gain  for  him  the  respect  of  tho  civilised 
world,  and  must  tend  to  lessen,  if  not  eradicate^ 
the  animosity  which  for  more  than  a  centniy 
has  existed  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  latter.  I  shall  therefore  quit 
General  Mouravieff  with  great  regret,  although 
I  have  every  hope  that  on  my  arrival  at  Riazan 
we  shall  hear  of  the  re-cstablishmeut  of  peace, 
and  continue  our  journey  towards  England.' 

England  acknowledged  her  sense  of  .the  merits 
of  General  Williams  in  two  modes.  The  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  resolved,  almost  with  accb- 
mation,  to  vote  him  an  annuity  of  £1000  for  life; 
while  the  Queen  conferred  uj^on  him  the  dignity 
of  a  baronetcy,  by  tho  title  of  *Sir  William  Fenwick 
Williams  of  Rat's,*  thus  gracefully  associating  his 
name  w^th  tho  town  he  had  so  gallantly  defended. 
Nor  did  the  country  hesitate  to  respond  heartUj 
to  the  encomiums  passed  upon  the  companions  of 
Williams  by  Earl  Granville,  the  president  of  the 
council.  Speaking  of  the  engineering  services  of 
Colonel  Lake  at  Kars,  his  lonlship  said :  '  I  under- 
stand that  tho  fort  named  after  this  talented 
officer  was  perfectly  impregnable,  while  the  others 
were  so  ingeniously  constructcil  by  him  that  none 
could  bo  attacked  without  exposing  the  assailants 
to  the  most  destructive  fire.  So  great,  indeed,  was 
tho  engineering  skill  of  Colonel  Lake,  that  ho 
has  received  the  designation  of  "  the  Todtlcben  of 
Kars."*  Tho  Earl  proceeded  to  notice  the  other 
Englishmen  :  *  Another  officer  deserving  of  great 
commendation  is  Major  Thompson,  whu  was 
seriously  wounded  in  the  first  campaign,  and  who 
returned  to  his  native  country  in  ill  hcaltli,  after 
an  al)scnco  of  ten  years.  lie  remained  here  ouly 
ten  days,  or  hardly  long  enough  to  do  more  than 
embrace  his  mother,  when  he  immediately  started 
for  Kars,  which  he  reached  in  a  crippled  slate, 
and  conducted  himself  in  defence  of  that  fortress 
with  a  gallantry  beyond  all  praise.  Anotlier  name 
that  will  live  in  the  annals  of  English  militair 
discipline  is  that  of  Major  Tcesdalc.  This  gallant 
gentleman  being  only  twenty-three  years  okl,  and 
of  very  boyish  appearance,  there  would  have  been 
something  almost  ridiculous,  were  it  not  for  the 
high  testimony  borne  to  his  merits,  in  seeing  him 
acting  in  the  absence  of  General  Williams^  and 
daily  consulted  on  matters  alike  of  the  greatest 
importance  and  the  minutest  detail,  by  all  the 
gray-headed  generals  of  the  Turkish  army.  My 
lords,  I  know  nothing  tending  more  to  illustrate 
the  usual  characteristics  of  English  officen— 
courage,  modesty,  and  humanity — ^than  the  incident 
mentione<l  in  Dr  Sandwith's  interesting  book-^ 
namely,  that  the  writer  and  his  companions  learned 
for  tho  first  thno  Arom  the  Russians  that  thej  had 
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seen  ^[ajfir  Tc^sdale  jump  from  the  walls  of  tbe 
fort  in  which  he  was  sUtiuwed  aniid  u,  shower  of 
huUcts  tt*  rescue  a  ^^ound^d  ofKcer  of  th**  enemy* 
Next  m  succeasion  conies  I>r  Handwitb,  and  I  am 
gla<)  to  iDclude  a  civiJJaii  among  the  other  heroes 
qT  this  Kccne.  This  geiitk^tnnn  found  tho  hof^pitals 
destitute  of  every  requisite  for  an  army  in  tlie 
field,  iiudt  in  Bpita  of  enormous  difEculties,  placed 
lliem  in  a  Rtate  vf  ord^r  whicli  would  do  credit  to 
hospitals  nearer  home;  wbile,  by  the  peculiar 
talent  which  appears  to  have  belonged  to  hiro  ru 
wninnon  with  all  hi?5  Enghsh  companions,  he  also 
obtained  an  inlluenee  over  the  Turki.sh  ;Lssi5tants 
whii'h  stotHl  him  in  goml  stead.  I  am  not  surprised 
U)  hoar  tlmt  hr  Bandwitli  expot^ed  hiiiieelf  in  the 
field  rmder  a  most  severe  fire,  in  order  to  di^cliargc 
tbe  dutice  of  bit  profession  ;  because  we  have  been 
ftfcu&tomtHl  to  tlje  wime  devotion  on  the  part  of 
all  the  diBtin|(uisbed  medical  nicri  attaehed  to  the 
arnjy  in  the  Crimea  ;  bat  I  think  it  reflects  infinite 
credit  on  him  tbat-^iiiitwitbstanding'  tbe  ample 
CXCU5C  alTorded  him  by  his  multitarious  civil 
occnpaiton^  for  declining  to  undcrtiike  any  other 
duty — during  the  whole  of  those  dreary  months 


apeut  by  our  brave  countrymen  iu  Kar&,  be  never 
shrank  from  tlie  fearful  iiigbt-work  amid  which 
no  exposed  part  of  tb<?  fortiticatjona  was  ever 
allowed  to  be  led  for  an  instant  without  a  Europeau 
eyo  to  watch  it ;  and  tliiSj  loo,  at  a  period  when 
*  the  cold  was  so  intense  that  even  tlie  running- 
streams  pacing  through  that  town  were  conrerted 
into  BoUd  ice,'  * 

The  defence  of  Kars  was  on©  among  several 
indications  afforded  during  the  war,  that  the 
English  opet^tions  were  diatinguiabed^ — ^not  so 
much  by  military  succe&ses — as  by  an  indomitable 
pen^everanco  in  strugghng  against  difficulties, 
followed  by  a  lieroic  jjatience  tinder  Buftering 
when  tbe  difiBeulties  became  too  great  to  bo  Bur* 
mounted-  It  was  m  at  Inkermann  ;  it  was  m 
at  tlie  camp  and  in  the  trencbes  during  the 
dreadflil  winter;  it  was  so  in  the  Bcutari  and 
Binyma  hospitals ;  it  was  bo  at  Kars ;  and  it  was 
alike  observable  in  officers  and  in  men,  and — last 
though  not  leasrt— in  Florenck  NiariTiNGALE 
and  her  companiona* 
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KAVAL  OPERATIONS  L\  THE  NORTH  IN  1S55. 


SINGULAR    ]>aralloliPm     ia 
oljscrvaMo  betwccii    the   two 
yeivTS  ISot  and  18r>5,  in  rola- 
,  tirm  to  the  naval  operations  of 
tUo  Allies  in  the  nortli.     In 
both  years,  vast  and  -well-appointed 
fleet*  were  sent  out  l>v  Kngland  and 
Fiance  ;  in  both,  ardent  anticipa- 
11/  "    *^^^^  *^^  success  were  entertained  ; 

I  If/  in  l>oth,  the  IliL^^^ian  admirals  took  shelter 
!  5p  behind  stone-batteries,  and  declined  naval 
battles  ]  in  both,  the  Baltic  ^vas  the  chief  scene 
of  maiiojuvrDj  Avitli  tlie  AVhito  Sea  and  the  Noi*th 
Pacific  as  subordinate  localities ;  in  both,  the  I'esults 
ol>tainod  or  eflbcted  were  utterly  disproportionate 
to  the  ina=;nitude  of  the  means  employed ;  and  in 
both^  bitter  disapijointnient  was  felt  by  the  respec- 
tive natioiig,  especially  the  English.  The  iMiucity 
of  incidents  in  IB^S,  and  the  topographicjil  and 
Instoric^il  details  already  given,*  will  justify  a 
brief  mode  of  treatment  in  the  present  Chapter. 


DieCtrSSlOSS    AND     SUOOESTIONS. 

Nnmorons  profe?iiional  controversies,  leading  in 
some  inn  tan  CCS  to  improvements,  having  marked 
tho  naval  atTaira  of  1S54  and  ISS.j,  it  may  be  well 
to  notieo  them  here,  as  elucidating  many  points  in 
the  hiBtoiy  iif  the  period. 

Tho  controversy  between  Sir  Cliarles  Napier 
an  Admiral-in-chief  in  the  Baltic,  and  Sir  James 
(Ti-aham  aJ5  First  T.ord  of  tho  Admiralty -(adverted 
to  at  p.  ie3)j  would  bo  simply  painfhl  if  regarded 
as  a  personal  contc?5t  between  two  distinguished 
men  I  it?^  value  results  from  the  light  thrown  upon 
the  naval  nn'angemonts  necessary  for  the  conduct 
of  the  war  in  ISr^^,  The  correspondence  and 
dt:batos  bearing  u]jon  tho  controversy  ran  over  a 
j^eriud  of  more  tlian  two  years,  from  tho  early 
spring  of  lSu4  to  tho  late  spring  of  185G;  and 
during'  its  eoiit  hi  nance,  stiitc  documents  and 
privat*^  letters  were  rpiotcrl  with  a  freedom  from 
scruple  rritber  nnn.^un.1  nmon.ir  ]niblic  men.  Even 
in  Tebruary  UrD-l,  before  war  was  declared,  the 
admiral  and  thc^  minister  dilVered  in  opinion  as  to 
tho  efficiency  of  the  fluet  about  to  be  despatched ; 

•  Chapter  VT.,  pp.  UQ-VA. 


but  after  that  date,  matters  went  on  smootl^y 
until  the  attacks  of  the  strong  forts  in  tho  Baltic 
came   under   discussion.     On    tho    Ist    of   May 
Graham  wn»te;  *I  by  no  means  contemplate  aa 
attack  on  Sveaborg  or  Cronstatlt.     I  have  a  great 
respect  for  stone- walls,  and   have  no  fancy  for 
running  even    screw  line-of-battlc  ships  agalost 
them.     Because  the  public  here  may  be  impatient, 
you  must  not  be  rash  ;  because  they,  at  a  distance 
from  danger,  arc  foolhardy,  you  must  not  risk  the 
loss  of  a    Heet  in  an   impossible    enterprise.    I 
believe  both  Svealwrg  and  Cronstadt  to  bb  all  but 
impregnable  from  tho  sea,  Sveaborg  more  espe- 
cially; and  none  bat  a  very  large   anny  could 
co-oi)erate  by  land  efiicicntly,  in  tho  presence  of 
such  a  force  as  Russia  could  readily  concentrate 
for  the  immctliate  defence  of  the  approaches  to 
her  capital.*    This  important  letter  was  the  text 
of  much  that  foUoweil,  since  it  unquestionably 
advocated  a  cautious  rather  than  a  daring  policy. 
When  Napier  found  that  tho  Russian    admirals 
would  not  emerge  from  their  hiding-places  and 
give  him  battle,  he  evidently  felt  pcrjdcxed  how 
best  to  employ  the  great  fleet  placed  at  hi.s  com- 
mand ;  and  much  correspondence  resulted  on  this 
matter.    The  despatch  of  a  French  military'  force 
was  announcefl  to  him  in  July  ;  and  tho  minister 
tlien  said :  *  Boraarsund  will  bo  clearly  within  your 
reach.    Sveaborg,  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  a 
noble  prize;  but  on  no  account  be  led  into  any 
desperate  attempts;  and  above  nil  things  avoid 
tho  least  risk  of  tho  Russian  fleet  slipping  out  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  when  your  back  was  turned/ 
Tho  army  arrived;  Bomarsund  was  cannonaded 
and    destroycfl ;    and    tho    English    goyMBpieDt 
thanked  Sir  Charles  as  well  as  all  else  for  "What 
had  been  eflccted.     But  from  that  time,  discord 
began.     It  has  since  come  to  light  that  the  rarions 
admirals  and  generals  in  tho  Baltic  differed  greatly 
among  themselves,  in  estimating  the  probabilities 
for  and  against  success  in  any  attack  on  Svea1>oig 
or  Cronstadt ;  Sir  Charles  Xapicr,  in   tho  com- 
plicated  discussions   and   correspondence   thciio^ 
arising,  lo.st  the  even  balance  of  his  temper ;  and 
a   few   unguardofl   expressions,   written    at   that 
time,  were  dwelt  on  by  the  First  Lord  as 
derogatory  to  ofReial  etiquette. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  admiral's  < 
in  autumn  coincided  nearly  with  the  mil 
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op! u  1 . , T I  f II K r I t-i  1 1  rr  Writing  (i a  tlj tj  20iii  ( *f  August — 
^i  i.4 couvicliun  tlmi  :i  liirge  miliUrj' 

fQi<K  „.'.ii.i  -v  iit>ct3i;!iary  to  I'imJuco  Svoabori^',  and 
Hint,  liQwev^i/r  laj^c  fhis  furco  niiglit  l>o,  llit*  c^ar 
wtpuld  |jri>bal4y  Lrhjg  for w.inl  one  istill  liirgcr — Hir 
CliJidim  firycecdcfil :  *  If  you  iitUiik  tliu  islfiiifk  with 
uu  uviTwIidiiiiug  force  tif  gun  .lud  morliu'  baats, 
batkod  by  tbu  Jlct't  mul  steamors^  1  belie v«?  jrt>ii 
Kvoiiid  ijL'^tiyy  it ;  but  it  wuulJ  bi^  a  work  of  lime. 
I  cly  Dut  tbiiik  our  presviil  furco  wijuld  Oo  it,  and 
tb«  season  i-s  much  too  far  advjiiiccd  to  atU-mpt  it.' 
Thi-Tti  13  furtht-r  evidence,  ftffordetl  by  the  ccirre- 
isfjundiiiict*,  tbiLl  couf'u:tion  ar<jse  from  dupliaitu 
iiistLrtR'tiDT]? — ^Ihe  First  Lord  writing  fauiiliarly  to 
til  '  :  Ihc'   Adndralty  au  a  united   biard 

wvi!  ally^  and  tbc  two  iot*  of  documontii 

mit  ah\i4\s  ht.iiii|  i^^vjiir^btcnt  one  witli  the  uthor. 
Uirnc'rul  iToim?^  aii  cn^'^irnM^r  officer  attjvchixl  to  iho 
mditarj  j^ortion  of  tlia  cx|>editiuUj  had,  at  a 
coiKH  11  of  w!ir  i\Mv>ied  an  opinion  that  greal 
^i\--  lit  by  the  ileut  and  army  on 

8vc,..  ..^  .  ,.  ,  p,„..,:5  Napier  wn>to  homo  som^ 
what  inipotuoufily»  oven  intern peratcly^  conitjaling 
that  opinion ;  but  A£  itio  Engli&k  puhlia  was 
impatient  fur  mma  bold  stHjuci  to  tho  taking  of 
Ilomanjnnd,  tht  Adniiralty  becamiJ  mure  bvllic-ose 
than  liefore.  and  treated  JonW*  report  with  attuo- 
ti'  !  1 1  iy  as  it.  wa*i  m  |  >  portod  by  th  c  o[4  n  imw 

of  f-jiragnay  d'HiHiua  and  Genemt  Xicl. 

Niiji,  Ujc  i.LHt-nanied  olIiciT,  chiuf-cngi neur  to  the 
Fringh  annyj  uvtTr^^d  that  tho  H^et  itwlf,  even 
unassisted  by  tru-  'diifl 

io  a  few  lionrs.    i  lont 

markf^i  all  the  ccjri'<jHjj»j»jdtiui;u.  Tho  xVlUiid  gtiiio- 
mli  hail  thr*t3_'ht  the  tlet'tM  might  work  mischief 
against  Hrv:-.'  Alhotl  fidmirals  declared 

thi^  to  he  ii::,  '  !«  ;  the*  French  Irtxr^s,  'too 

many  fur  Bumarsmid,  too  faw  for  aa 

Sir  C'liai'le*  tlsuiiL-^liL  had  takon  their      ^  •  in 

discontent;  in  FitiDco  and   England 

vrero  also  ^1.  ..,  ^dt  and  then  Sir  Jamc^s 
Gnilmm  joim^d  in  thc.^  discontent  Although  not 
actually  charging  thL*  admiral  ViitU  timidity,  tht) 
Firift  Lurd  Uiio^i  irn  exprex^on  sutliciontly  galling  to 
a  >  tttcran  niival  <>ilkvr»  when  ho  said — writing  on 
the  1 7th  of  iictoljor ;  *  War  is  not  conductod  witJiont 
riiiks  and  drai^avn^ ;  pmdcnce  cirnj^ird*  in  weigliing 
them,  and  finnjicss  in  cticountcriiig  them  ;  smd 
ttoH  it   by  £t5n  or  land  can   bo  achitsv^ 

wi  ^deTahbi  poril/    The  admiral,  who  in 

tL«  id  hecn  V.  ^       iiirst 'k^loeki^g  hi» 

hf,r  ;^tono-wal!  <  d  now  to  ho  nndc?r 

OoniWiuiiiition  for  having  iiii^jiocttNl  that  mlnco  ; 
aiid  th^f  whole  *tT  the  painftil  f]\i?trrel*— ^liewii  in 
jmr  rub 

Vii'  -^  oil 

citi  -  wrong* 

1 In  li^'ht  wa« 

thi»-^that  gnn-tji  ng- 

batttirita   wouhl   L  'Han 

large  ftbijja-otwar  for  destroying  fciTraborg  and 
CroiKtadt  ;  if  Oie  Admiralty  had  pro\idod 
lhai0i  mora  loighl  havn  been  achieve.    Whi^ther 


evidently  takon  by  Bjj 
masonry -dcfencca  oj 
all    contrihtitc<l   to  rr 
high  interest.     Mr  Jaii 


8ir  Charles  Napier  hful  pointed  onr.  f''^  ^^ -^  with 
sufficient  dearnwiii,,  is  just  one  of  tht  i  red 

points,  A  iurthttr  trnth  was  made  n*ujM.i .,  ;li  the 
Bid  tic  aa  well  a^  on  the  platt^au  iiutaido  ischa^topol 
— that  several  coiyiimndcrd  willi  co*c3itonaivu 
powtm^  and  serving  diffijrent  sovereigns^  arc  tivor 
in  peril  of  disagreement 

Anotiicr  subject,  much  di&ousseil  before  and 
during  the  Baltic  opomtiotis  of  Itif^G,  %vwa  the  rcla* 
tivu  value  uf  e:ii  thwurk.^  and  &tuneworl«s  f<*r  ft^rtiti- 
cation,  and  the  Ijoat  niude©  i>rt?Lnployi  des 

in  the  destruction  of  such  wurktt.     1  ■  lal 

defence  of  Silistria  by  the  Turks  iim^ii.  -Ur 
liusalan^;  the  obstinate  retention  of  Svlu^  ^i- "1 
by  the  Kus^ans  against  the  Allies ;  the  battering 
down   of   Boniarhand ;    and    ilin    high    oatimato 

V,'i]>ier  of  the  vaat 
.  wid  Sveaborg — 
Siihjcct  one  of 
-,„,ii3on,  an  aj*chitect 
and  arehiteetuntl  writer,  lind  proviousily  ivritten 
a  volanto  in  advoeaey  of  a  new  isj*km  of 
earthwork  fortiHealion,  which  had  been  much 
discu^^;d  among  militate  engin(>ers,  Silixtria,  it 
w^aa  contended,  had  hcen  saved  by  the  Aral* 
tahia,  an  earthwork  h:iHtily  thrown  njt  on  a  hill  j 
the  ganiaoo,  led  by  Butler  and  NaAin vth*  defended 

Ifu 
LEO..  -n  lu  uMly  1:^,IMH1, 

an<i  -   thirty -niue  days, 

thr*jw  ^(jjUOU  projcttilca  iiiLu  the  idaco,  and  lotit 
li/KKJ  mcJi,  It  ^^':«^  ali^u  jwjitdod  out  that  tho 
stoneworks   of  }>  ^   had    not  rcshstinl  so 

stoutly  as  the  e.ari  ^  Sebajitopol ;  and  tliat, 

if  Itattered  hy  coutniouus  cannonading,  un  eartlien 
fmrapct  could  he  repaired  duHii:-"  :i  hiu^h  ni^^ht, 
whereas  a  stone-furt  would  reij:  ,  if 

not  week3,  for  its  rcBti»ration.      i  ^  >  :ir, 

when  the  capture  of  Kinhura  oeeurrcti,  the  advo- 
cates of  eartlien  fortihcati^jujf  pointed  siUll  iii.>ri^  mn- 
fidently  to  tlte  relative  weakness  of  mat 

large  ordnance.  Onthe-^'i'*  ri.mJ  ^i,  ,  ^i^ 

oon tended  that  the  Ion 

doc  nmiuly  to  the  ft!mtK-.i  iiiiiiix.j...ii  .-;..|'|m  »  .m  m^iii 
and  guns  on  the  part  of  the  Ru^sianii. 


These  <Ji«<c.i    ■  -  -  '    -     ■ 

"  '    re  relation  to  tho 

Itejit  mode  ui 

atioo*,  not  to  Uio 

best  mode    oi    :; 
Tho  latter  in<juir . 

-Jt-^jrwiy   existing, 
.  r.[eT  pens,  and 

cUcittMla                 I'lreniii! 

the  mti                    nt  of  wh 

to    ih.r    ].:•: 

.   phiu^,     31;-   \Vurui:i', 

mtn.  \y.[i    .  ■• 

fht  tVifwi^rd  a  pnnect 

for  a   'long   langvp' 
destroy  any  ship  :it  n  v 
ftanding  wann  a' 
government  dedi< 

to 

riud^  the 
:<m[  and 

m  the  inventor  would  not.  divul^u  li  unlej^s  well 
|rtud,  t\w  nature  of  tlsc  ylnii  n Tiiunr.!  ludjiuUTLi 
to  tlie  genend  pubUc,  !  of 

tlic  invention  of  tho  v^  .  :■  ....    udd; 

hut  m  his  phm  wiu  directly  advocated  in  relation 
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to  the  o])eratioTis  of  1855,  it  may  be  well  to  touch 
briefly  on  the  arguments  used. 

In  the  autunni  of  1854,  when  a  popular  idea 
prevailed  that  less  had  been  effected  in  the  Baltic 
by  Napier  than  was  practicable,  the  earl  wrote 
to  the  ncwspapei-s,  declaring  his  conviction  that 
'success  could  not  have  attende<l  the  operations 
of  combustible  ships  against  stone-batteries  firing 
red-hot  shot,  however  coolly  unresisting  walls  may 
be  leisurely  demolished.'  About  the  same  time 
he  brought  his  secret  plan  under  the  notice  of 
the  government — entertaining  an  inventor's  usual 
conviction  that  it  was  the  best  of  all  plans.  In 
March  1855,  his  lordship  presented  a  petition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  shewing — that  so  far  back 
Jis  the  year  1811  he  had  inventetl  *a  simple  yet 
irresistible  means  whereby  ordinary  implements 
in  war  might  be  dispensed  with,  sind  speedy  and 
successful  results  insured ;'  that  he  disclosed  it  to 
the  Prince  Regent  in  1812;  that  a  commission, 
consisting  of  the  Duke  of  York,  Lords  Kxmouth 
and  Keith,  and  Colonel  Congrevc,  examined  and 
reported  favourably  of  it;  that  the  prince  swore 
them  to  secrecy,  on  account  of  the  importance  of 
the  plan ;  that  many  years  afterwards,  on  returning 
from  foreign  service,  the  earl  had  explained  the 
plan  to  ^Villiam  IV.,  and  received  praise  from 
the  king  for  his  patriotism  in  not  selling  the 
secret  to  any  foreign  power;  that  on  two  occasions 
during  1854  he  had  brought  the  subject  under  the 
notice  of  the  cibinet,  offering  to  reveal  his  secret, 
under  pledge,  to  a  board  of  officers  appointed 
to  examine  the  plan  ;  that  the  subject  was  in- 
vestigated by  the  board  thus  appointed ;  but  that 
an  unfavourable  report,  prepared  by  the  board, 
was  based  upon  erroneous  supi>ositions.  The  peti- 
tioner finally  solicited  another  inquiry,  asserting, 
in  most  unhesitating  tenns,  that  his  plan  would 
enable  the  British  speedily  to  subdue  Croustadt, 
Sveaboiy,  Sobastopol,  or  any  fortress  whatever. 
No  notice  being  taken  of  tlus  petition,  and  the 
Emperor  of  the  French  having  aliout  that  time 
announced  an  intention  of  going  out  to  command 
the  Allied  armies  in  the  Crimea,  the  earl  thought 
of  communicating  his  secret  to  England's  ally: 
buth  int«ntions,  however,  fell  to  the  ground.  The 
inventor  then  wrote  numerous  letters  to  the  public 
journals,  asseverating  that  gun-boats,  mortar-boats, 
floating- batteries,  lai*ge  ships,  small  ships — all 
would  be  unavailable  to  destroy  the  czar's  great 
forts,  which  could  bo  eflected  by  his  missile  alone ; 
he  estimated  that  a  million  sterling  would  suffice 
to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  utterly  destroying 
C'ronstadt,  Sveaborg,  Ilclsingfors,  and  Sebastopol 
by  his  plan.  From  time  to  time  questions  were 
asked  in  parliament  concerning  the  views  of  the 
government  in  this  matter;  and  the  answers, 
Jilways  cautious,  implied  that  the  scientific  and 
militaiy  men  consulted  saw  insurmountable 
obstacles  to  the  success  of  tlic  scheme,  although 
the  power  employed,  if  really  apphcable,  would 
be  fearfully  irresistible.  In  vain  did  the  earl  urge 
his  plans;  the  secret  became  known  to  several 


scientific  persons,  who  honourably  kept  it;  like 
that  of  Captain  Wanier,  it  remained  a  secret  to  the 
public  generally;  but  the  government,  with  what- 
ever sincerity  the  investigation  was  made,  decliiied 
to  avail  themselves  of  it     Commenting  on  the 
probability  that,  after  all,  the  scheme  would  be 
practically  inapphcable,  a  leading  journalist  said: 
^  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  is  a  man  iu  the  whole 
world  who  ought  to  be  listened  to  with  more 
attention  than  another  when  he  promises  extra- 
ordinary things,  it  is  certainly  Lord  Dondonald; 
for  his  whole  life  exhibits  a  scries  of  acUievemcnts 
coming  uhder  this  very  category.     If  his  present 
jdans  are  pronounced  impracticable,  he  can  very 
truly  say  that  half  the  things  he  has  done  would    ■ 
have  been  regarded  in  a  similar  lights  bat  that    , 
he  did  them  nevertheless.'     This  is  An  allnsion 
to  the  daring  naval  exploits  of  the  earl,  when  Lord    i 
Cochrane,  in  foreign  service. 

But  while  this  veteran,  in  his  ardent  estimate  of  ■ 
an  invention  on  which  he  had  secretly  pondered  ; 
for  forty  yeai-s,  disparaged  other  modes  of  naval  . 
attack,  he  had  few  supporters  in  his  condem-  | 
nation  of  gun-boats  and  floating-batteries.  The  ' 
Bjiltic  campaign  in  1854  had  shewn  so  strikingly 
the  necessity  for  vessels  of  shallow  draught,  that  ' 
the  government  were  urged  to  prepare  a  large 
number  of  these  for  service  in  1855.  It  was 
simply  one  among  many  changes  introduced 
or  advocated  in  the  mechanism  of  the  fleet 
Already  the  line-of-battlc  ships  bad  undeiigone 
many  reforms,  both  in  their  bulk  and  in  tiieir 
means  of  propulsion.  The  Victory,  a  famous  ship 
in  Nelson's  days,  carrying  104  guns,  was  not  equal 
in  bui*den  to  some  of  the  60-gun  stcam-fVigates 
now  built ;  and  even  the  CkUedonia,  1 20-gun  ship, 
built  in  1808,  was  forty  feet  shorter,  and  1000  tous 
less  burden,  than  the  Dulc  of  Wellinffton,  on 
which  Napier  hoisted  his  flag  in  1854.  The  old 
*  74's,'  with  which  so  many  battles  were  won  by 
Nelson,  Collingwood,  Howe,  St  Vincent,  and  the 
heroes  of  those  days,  were  not  larger  than  some  of 
the  single-decked  ships-of-war  now  in  use.  This 
vast  increase  of  bulk  and  tonnage  has  been  mainly 
due  to  the  substitution  of  steam  for  sails,  especially 
since  the  adoption  of  the  scrow-propellcr  instead 
of  the  paddle. 

But  it  is  singular,  nevertheless,  that  while  the 
liners  and  frig<ates  have  increased  in  bulk,  cx]»e- 
rience  has  shewn  that  the  real  fighting  vessels, 
especially  for  closed  sea.s,  should  be  small.  Russia, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  have  for  many  years  cm- 
ployed  in  the  Baltic  open  gun-boats  al>out  fiAy  feet 
long,  each  canning  one  32  and  one  18  pounder 
gun ;  they  are  worked  cither  by  sails  or  by  very 
long  oars,  and  can  act  in  water  so  shallow,  that 
none  but  ships'  open  boats  can  get  at  them.  These 
furnished  an  idea  of  the  usefulness  of  gun-boats. 
It  became  known  also,  shortly  after  the  commence- 
ment of  tho  war,  that  Prussia  liad  provided  steam 
gun-boats  far  superior  to  any  in  tho  English  navy 
— vessels  which,  fully  armed  and  coaled  for  2000 
miles  of  voyage,  drew  only  seven  feet  of  w^ter, 
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mn  foiirtecn  knot^?!  an  liour,  and  earned  two  Umg 
fi8  ttnd  two  lonjT  3-2  potindcr  gnuf,  m  warkmr  on 
tmvisrscs  as  to  hv  iii'ed  iu  any  direction*  Tlie.'^e, 
and  other  fuds,  tatJglit  the  Afhniraitj  that  jsmall 
T  easel  a  would  bo  of  great  value  iu  sucli  seas  as  tlic 
Baltic  and  the  Enxine,  having  llio  i«i'<ipcrtie5  of 
light  ditmiilit^  great  speed,  and  carrying  a  timall 
nurahvr  ot  wry  po^verful  guns.  Such  began  to 
he  cwnstTueted  in  the  autumu  uf  l&54j  under  the 
dest^fiiatiOii!?  of  steam  ^nin-lxjatsand  digpatob-lioatfl, 
n\  1  I n f * vtd  al i ke  by  scro w- 1 1 ropel ler s.  1 1  en cc  arose 
the  numerous  small-eraft  to  whicli  names  weru 
giveia  supposed  to  indicate  their  aggre^^sive  quali- 
ties— 'Wrangler^  Vip^r^  ^Sf^a/^tw-r,  iV/^cr,  I*iHcfm\ 
IHier^  Zftwrfr,  Cracktr^  Swinger^  tJrin^irr^  Bantervi\ 
Ifmmfrr^  dm/fjumler^  Orii>€r^  Growkr,  S/Mtnier^ 
Tklfrt\  Clifdrr^  Titiz^r  ;  or  some  At^i  or  Arrou*- 
Sikc    designation   indicative  of  swi finest.     Each 


i'^iwdm^^' 


rari'itHl  either  two,  three,  or  four  heavy  guns. 
Home  of  thnse  Jln^t  constriieted  were  too  heavy 
In  drauglit  ^md  too  ^inw  in  movement ;  1m t 
improvement  became  quickly  introijiiccd.  The 
mortar- vessels,  mortai-rafts,  ot  mortar- boats — such 
a?  the  Bhzer^  Flamef\  Iluvock^  Mastiffs  ^c.^  used 
in  1854,  or  advocated  in  185& — difiered  little  from 
those  cnijdoyed  in  former  ivai'sr  eaeh  consiBtinjj 
of  a  hoat  formeil  expressly  for  carry hig^  a  mortar, 
whence  t^hcHa  uf  large  si«c  might  he  fired  at  a 
considcrahle  angle  i^f  elevation.  In  nddition  to 
all  thcwjj  Attentjon  became  directed  to  the*  con- 
st niii^t  ion  of  ir*m  vei«jels  of  enormous  strength, 
whii'h,  ujider  (he  name  of  floating- hat teries,  might 
eaunonade  forts  without  hehig  injured  by  a.  can* 
nouade  in  retiini,  Fr*">nce  and  England  commenecil 
the  eouHtrnctigu  of  such  ponderous  inaehines  about 
the  same  timL^;  tlic  Fix*ndi  l^itteries  rendere*!  good 
tkTvice  lit  Kill  burn  J  but  the  tiiitit  con^lructed  by 
tJio  Kngtiidi  liuled,  and  were  supcrseiled  by  otlierfl 
of  diflcrent  eonii^tructi<tn.  In  truths  the  Admiralty 
waa  bcJiGt  by  inventoi'S  with  plans  of  iloating- 
hatieries;  and  as  tho  efficacy  of  none  ccmld  be 
detertnined  without  trial,  vast  sums  of  moaey 
weri»  expended  before  success  was  attained. 


Considered  in  its  totality,  the  British  navy,  as 
indioaleil  by  the  Admiraltj/  Lui  at  the  l>eginning 
of  185ri,  had  been  iiicreaaed  during  the  year  1854 
by  Hie  building  of  two  90-gun  screw  shipshof-the- 
linc,  two  of  60  guns,  seven  Bcrcw-corvettc«  of  20 
guns,  nx  screw -sloops  of  smaller  siic,  five  screw 
dispatch-boats  of  4  guns,  tweijty-two  gun-hoat«5  of 
smaller  size,  nioe  m  or  tar- vessel  8»  three  floating* 
batteries,  six  iroa  paddle-wheel  steumei's*  and 
three  steara-transport^  of  great  capacity,  power, 
and  tonnage, 

Not  only  were  the  skes  and  qualities  of  the 
vessels  subjected  to  much  change,  but  the  gunSj 
shot,  and  shell  became  greatly  increai^ed  in  dimen* 
sions  and  force,  Tiie  cacperience  at  Bebastojjol  iu 
1B54  shewed  the  neceaas ty  of  preparing  larger 
ordnance  for  185^7^  both  for  the  anny  and  the 
navy.  Jn  the  la^  century,  guns  for  field-eervico 
^voro  made  very  light,  carrying  4^  6,  or  9  pounder 
shot;  lb  en  followed  12  and  18  pounders;  but  the 
EuBsians  shewed  how  to  bring  24  and  32  pounders 
into  the  Held  at  Alma,  though  it  is  not  known 
by  how  many  draught-animals  tliose  ponderous 
masses  were  dragged  from  8ohastopol,  In  the 
language  of  artillerymen,  ^  field-pieces '  are  guns 
Uglit  enough^ — weighing  from  6  to  16  hundred- 
weigh  t,  and  carrying  balls  from  0  to  12  pounds 
— ^to  be  mo  veil  from  point  to  point  of  a  battle- 
field, or  to  join  in  a  pursuit  i  *siege*guns*  are 
fixed  on  batteries  and  earthworks,  to  fire 
enormous  shot,  even  amounting  to  84  pounds 
each ;  while  *  guns  of  poiiitiyn  ■  arc  intermediate 
both  in  purpose  and  in  size;  and  the  tendency 
in  each  of  these  class ea  has  been  to  increase  the 
weight  and  diameter  of  the  shot  and  shell  thrown. 
It  is  in  naval  mutters,  however,  that  the  change 
lias  been  most  considerable-  At  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  the  Victory  (104)  carried  32, 
IB,  12,  and  8  pounder  guns  in  various  proportioui, 
averaging  alxrut  2i>- pound  shot  per  gun  ;  wherea^«t 
tlie  Agamemnon  of  1850  (91)  carried  €8  and  32 
IKiunder  guns^  averaging  45-pound  shot  per  gun. 
The  broadside  of  the  Vkti^  poured  forth  1000 
poimds  of  iron  ndssiles ;  that  of  the  A^itmmnnott^ 
with  guns  fewer  in  tmmber,  more  than  SOCR) 
pounds  I  Thus,  in  addition  to  the  flower  of 
locomotion  afToixled  by  IJie  steam-engine  and  the 
serew-iiropeller,  the  war-ships  of  18*^5  gfeatJy 
cxccUed  those  of  180o  in  weight  of  metal  Uirown 
hy  the  gunii. 

Besides  tbe  improvements  and  novelties  atiually 
introduced,  new  missiles  were  under  experiment 
du  li  n  g  th  c  w  hoi  e  course  of  th  e  w  ar.  W  ixm  gl  \  t-  j  roti 
guns,  steel  guns,  inortars  and  f^hells  of  enormouH 
si/e,  Lancaster  g«ina  with  rifled  bore,  shot  of  para- 
bolie  antl  other  remarkable  forms,  gun-cotton 
and  otlier  exploftivo  sul>stauces — all  were  made 
snt  jects  of  earnest  inquiry-  and  costly  exjjonditare. 
If  the  war  bail  continued  many  years,  missiles 
of  frightful  power  and  violence  would  gradually 
have  been  tntroihtced ;  but  ttie  cessation  of  hosti- 
htics  occurred  whdo  these  ex^ierimcntal  researches 
were  itill  iti  [^rogrcflij  and  it  thereforo  be€om<^i 
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nnuccesfta.ry  to  treat  iu  this  place  of  tlio  results 
obtained; 

TDE    ALLIED    FLEETS    IN    THE    BALTIC* 

CoQBequcut  on  tlie  disablement  Ijotweiin  Bir 
Charles  Napier  and  the  Admimlty,  tlio  Baltic 
comniand  in  IS  55  was  intrusted  to  another  ofEccr, 
Rear -Admiral  Richard  Uanndei^  Dundaa.  Never- 
theleSBf  the  BrItUh  fleet  in  18^5  preseuted  great 
similarity  tu  that  of  1854^  e.^ccpt  iu  being  stiU 
moro  completely  a  Bteam'floet,  and  in  being  pro- 
vided with  a  sniall  number  of  swiilt  vesseb  of 
light  draught  for  scrvico  in  shallow  efltuanes. 

A  blookade  of  the  Baltic  porta  at  the  opening 
of  spring  being  a  neceseaTy  component  of  the 
Warlike  operations,  Captaih  Watson^  commanding 
an  advanced  squadron,  reached  the  Russian  coasts 
of  timt  sea  about  the  middle  of  April,  and  de* 
dared  the  wholeof  those  ports  to  be  blockaded 
from  and  after  the  17th  of  that^mouth,  Tliii 
blockade  was  notified  in  the  London  Gazette  of  the 
27th  of  Aprilf'  and  was  rendered  fitill  more  formal 
when  the  main  fleet  '  entered  the  Baltic.  A 
certain  amount  of  ctrnfiision,  leading  ta  complaints 
on  the  part  of  the  Russian  government,  presented 
itself  at  firstj  due  to  a  mistake  in  the  two  words 
'produce'  and  'property,'  m  applied  to  Russian 
interests  in  ships  and  cargoes;  but  the  blocJ^e 
speedily  became  established  in  regular  form, 

The  2tdvanced  squadron  above  adverted  to  was 
one  intended  to  occupy  the  sea  before  the  maiu 
fleets  could  como  up.  It  consisted  of  the  ImpS- 
riciue,  EmyaluAj  Arroffant^  Esl\  Tartar ^  Archer, 
and  Coji^ktj  reinforced  after  wards  by  a  few  other 
vessels  J  it  was  ultimately  to  bo  commanded  by 
Adminil  Baynes,  in  the  Rttrihution^  but  was  in 
the  first  instance  intrusted  to  Captain  AVatson  of 
the  Imp^rieiue.  The  Queen  and  the  royal  family 
\¥ituess(.'d  tho  departure  of  this  'flying'  squoflron 
from  Spithead  on  the  20th  of  March.  Tho 
iquadren  reached  the  KattCigat  about  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  then  separated  into  two — Captain 
Watsou  going  through  the  Great  Belt  to  Kiel 
with  some  of  the  shifs,  and  Captain  Yclverton 
proceeding  through  the  Bomid  with  the  remaiaden 
Tlio  ice  wiiA  still  in  ^rcat  quantity,  and  Yelverton^s 
squadron  remained  many  days  anehorod  at  Lands- 
krona  beforo  it  could  advance.  Bo  desolate  and 
inaccessible  are  many  of  the  Baltic  islands  during 
the  winter,  that  the  news  of  the  death  of  the 
Czar  Nicholas  did  not  reach  the  island  of  Goth* 
land,  in  the  middle  of  the  Baltic,  until  nix 
weeks  after  it  occurred  i  this  inaccessibility 
arose  from  icy  barriera^  which  at  the  same  time 
much  alTccted  the  English  od^^anced  squadi'on, 
and  rendered  cautious  steaming  and  steering 
necessary. 

Meanwhile  the  great  fleet  prepared  for  Baltic 
waters.  The  Dukt  of  Wellingtons  Ewmottthf  and 
Uetrilution  respectively  carried  the  fiagH  of  the 
three  admirals  in  command — Dundaa,  Seymour, 
and  Baynes;  wMle  the  IIon»  F,  T.  Pelham  waa 


'Captain  of  the  Fleot,'  AH  the  £hips  wero 
steamers ;  one  of  131  gunSi  one  of  102,  five  of  fll, 
three  of  SI,  one  of  70,  eight  of  GO,  one  of  £3^  two 
of  51,  two  between  30  and  CO,  more  than  twenty 
under  3i>  guus^  and  about  thirty  gun-boats  and 
mortar- vessels*  The  fleet  departed  from  Spit- 
liead  on  the  4th  5f  April;  but  at  that  time 
scarcely  any  of  tho  gun-boats  wero  ready,  nor 
was  the  failure  of  tho  monster  floating-batteriei 
at  that  time  ^lowti,  Omitting  gun-boats,  mortar- 
vessels,  and  other  steameps  of  minor  character, 
the  list  given  in  below*  includes  those  marked 
out  for  tho  Battle  campaign  'of  IB^  ;  it  may 
have  been  departed  from  in  a  few  instanees^  but 
not  in  many.  There  were  about  fortj  yeoeli 
above  lO.  guns  each;  but  tho  number  below  that 
rank  is  ^^t  easOy  determined  JNo  royal  preoenc^ 
no  rejoielhg,  distinguished  the  departure  of  thii 
fleet ;  the  ships  got  tlieir  steam  up,  quietly  weighed, 
bore  away  eastward  on  tho  4tji,  and  left  their 
anchorage  akthe  Downs  on  the  9thv 

Many  of  the  larger  ships,  after  passing  thrioi^ 
the  Kattegat*  reached  Kiel  on  the  17th  of  April ; 
and  Admiral  Dundaa  remained  in  Danish  waten 
during  the  remainder  of  tho  month,  making  one 
visit  to  the  king  at  Copenhagen,  and  recetving 
marked   attention   fh)m   the   inhabitanto.     Hav 
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amrcd,  atul  wHh  it  the  news  that  the  ice  was 
gradti^ly  giving  way,  and  tliat  the  a^^lvanced 
»fiaatiruii  lm<l  capLored  a  few  pri^ea*  On  tbo  3d, 
Don'Ia«t  »L>iim1CMl  frf^Ti^  KUA  !lffiH>our,  with  thirteen 
slii  nd  two  gun-h(Kits: 

all  that  athiijvcmt'nts 

wi;ro  in  hUjv^  Ua  tliCYn  houi^what  iiioro  gloriuus 
than  those  of  1&54  *  nnd  many  <?f  thetii  kntiwtng 
titat  the  inhflMLants  of  Finland,  retaining  an  angry 
(Wling  on  account  of  the  barnings  of  thu  pi*ec(KliBg 
yt^iir,  wotdd  now  bo  less  wilting  to  as.sist  the 
English.  A  rendexvoo*  hayin;^  bcien  appoint+d 
near  the  island  of  Gothland,  the  main  fleet  i; 
tho  advuncGfl  jscjuadron  there  on  tho  7tli,  ai.^! 
rariouB  expeditions  inmiodiately  com mc need;  some 
(lotaclicd  fEipathdns  staan^ed  towardsi  the  Aland 
IjiLindfl,  some  to  TlangHj  Head,  Bome  to  the  island 
i)f  Nargen,  opposite  llcveL  Buiidfls'^nth  the 
main  fletJt  went  to  Kargen,  and  foimd  that  Revel 
had  lit'cn  ^ronprjj  fortitttsd  during  ihm  winter ; 
that  thtj  Ijattt^iiea  and  Jurts  were  ftilly  mann*?d  ; 
and  that  fnroacej  were  lighted  for  making  ^li  ^ 
red  hot  at^  any  moment.  Nni^en  Is  a  sot  t 
pk'asuro  islaiid,  a  Bute  or  an  A  mm,  for  the  Revet 
inhaiHtants;  hnt  it  was  ahandoned  to  the  English 
on  thb  occasion:  the  RuBsians  confining  their 
defensive  arrani^^emenfs  to  Revel  itselfiT^ne  of 
the  batteries,  visii>lo  from  the  ahip^  wn^  of 
is^  immense  power,  mounting  200  gtins  in  funr  tiers. 
From  iU  position  jnat  within  the  eiitraneo  to  tb^ 
Oulf  of  Finland,  Nargen  waa  adopted  as  a  eon- 
'  venient  hea*i  quarters  for  tbo  fleet  throughout  the 
Slimmer;  while  detached  Bqnadrins  were  cniiiilng 
in  variouii  directions. 

The  Pre  neb  Baltic  fleet)  of  1S56  was  small— bo 
small,  indued,  that  it  appears  as  if  England  under* 
took  all  the  operatioiis  in  that  sea,  witlt  merely  a 
French  accompaniment  by  way  of  etiquette*  It 
wai5  not  until  the  let  of  June  that  Bundaa  was 
joincfi  by  Admiral  Fenaud,  who  had  under  his 
command  the  Tounnlky  *.)0  guna,  Amtsrlii^  [lOO^ 
Duftirmt  (m),  and  />'-<! jrm  (16),  all  Berew-steamen* 
Tbb  meeting  took  place  near  Cronstadt^  a  pla09 
regarded  with  intense  interest  by  both  the  Allies* 
During  tho  two  or  Ihreo  weeks  preceding  tbis 
junction,  tbo  English  ships  bad  been  actively 
engaged,  though  not  to  nmch  definite  purpose. 
Ilimdaij  him&clfwent  to  reconnoitre  Bveaborg  and 
Croitstadt ;  several  of  hia  officerfl  ancertained  that 
squadrons  of  Rnssiau  light  cavalry  were  hovering 
round  tho  coast,  prepared  to  gallop  to  any  place 
that  might  be  attacked;  die  sailors  nt  Nfir[:reTi, 
when  not  otberwine  engaged,  pmcti 
targets  on  the  island  ;  the  AtTAet^  Btfs 
and  Di'Sperate  went  to  reconnoitre  Riga,  and  fountl 
the  enemy  quite  a.<?  really  there  as  at  Revel  to 
resist  by  red  hot  shot  any  attack  upon  the  town^ — 
these,  and  the  capture  of  numerous  fimal!  vessels 
ladeu  with  enemy's  stores,  were  the  proceedings 
which  occuj>ied  the  English  abips  during  the 
«econd  half  of  the  moBth  of  May. 

The  Allied  admirals  baring  joined  tb«ir  tt>t^:mf 
Duudeyi  and  PeciaQd  immediately  eomnwtieed  tbo 
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consideration  of  a  qnestion  that  pressed  upon  their 
notice  as  one  of  iirst-rate  importance — the  pro- 
priety or  not  of  attacking  Cronstadt.  On  the  1st  of 
June,  the  admirals  had  full  before  tliem  the  island 
of  that  name,  and  could  see  in  the  distance  the 
gilded  spires  of  St  Petersburg;*  they  could  also 
descry  ten  three-decker  line-of-battle  ships,  nine 
two-deckers,  two  frigates,  and  seven  steamers,  in 
Cronstadt  Harbour — a  sight  which  infused  into 
the  Britisli  seamen  a  longing  for  a  regular  naval 
engagement ;  but  as  forts  of  unexampled  strength 
intervened,  the  problem  was  rather  that  of  a  siege 
tlian  of  a  battle  at  sea.  The  admirals  landed  at 
Tolbuken  light-house,  at  the  west  end  of  the  island, 
and  there  obtained  a  panoramic  view  of  the 
formidable  scene;  they  also  steamed  along  the 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  noticing  the  strength 
of  the  several  forts  as  they  passed  ;  and  then  they 
made  a  similar  survey  on  the  northern  side. 
Sometimes  they  would  remain  for  an  hour  or  two 
before  one  fort,  just  beyond  range  of  the  guns,  and 
they  would  then  see  the  enemy's  batteries  bristling 
with  men,  ready  to  open  lire  at  an  instant's  warn- 
ing. It  was  ascertained  that  three  line-of-battle 
ships  and  two  frigates  -were  moored  across  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  which  had  been  further 
secured  by  a  line  of  submarine  piles.  Along  the 
whole  line  of  coast,  new  earthworks  had  been 
thrown  up,  and  the  island  with  its  appurtenances 
was  in  every  respect  stronger  than  m  1854 — 
especially  in  the  important  aid  of  gun-boats,  which 
so  thickly  studded  the  harbour  that  their  number 
was  estimated  as  little  less  than  two  hundred, 
although  few  of  them  were  propelled  by  steam. 
The  two  British  rear-admirals,  during  one  of  the 
reconnaissances,  embarked  in  ships'  boats  with  a 
view  of  api)roaching  nearer  to  the  shore;  the 
Russians,  watching  them  eagerly,  refrained  from 
firing,  but  attempted  a  capture,  which  might  have 
been  successful  had  not  the  Merlin  thrown  out 
hasty  signals  for  return,  prudently  obeyed  by  the 
admirals.  It  was  impossible  for  the  Allied  com- 
manders to  be  otherwise  than  forcibly  struck  with 
tlie  almost  unexampled  strength  of  the  Russian 
defences  at  Cronstadt;  nor  could  they  avoid  feeling 
that  their  large  ships,  unable  to  approach  nearer 
to  the  northern  shore  than  tw^o  miles  and  a  half, 
were  ill  fitted  for  breaching  the  forts  of  such  a 
l)lacc ;  two  hundred  gun-boats,  rather  than  twenty, 
were  wanted  for  such  a  work— or  else  some  of  the 
floating-batteries,  on  which  so  much  money  had 
uselessly  been /  expended.  It  was  ascertained  by 
indirect  means  that,  after  every  successive  resist- 
ance to  an  assault  at  Sebastopol,  the  military 
council  at  St  Petersburg  had  been  informed  of  the 
details,  and  had  put  in  force  at  Cronstadt  every 
defensive  means  the  value  of  which  hjwl  been 
tested  at  the  great  southern  stronghold ;  hence 
the  lai-ge  number  of  forts,  redoubts,  and  batteries 
which  had  sprung  up  since  the  autumn  of  1854. 

•  Sec  plan  of  Cronstadt,  In  the  coloured  map  of  the  Baltic ;  al«) 
the  coloured  bird'n-cyc  view  of  Cronhtadt  and  vicinity;  and  the 
wood-cut  view  in  Chapter  VI.,  p.  163. 


The  Risbank,  Cronschlott,  Peter,  Alexander,  Men- 
chikoff,  and  Mole  Forts,  all  strengthened  during 
the  winter  by  earthworks  on  shore,  formed  a  Bort 
of  vast  intrenched-camp,  protected  by  detached 
forts,  and  armed  with  ordnance  of  the  heaYiest 
calibre.    A  naval  officer,  writing  under  the  influ- 
ence of  a  survey  of  these  works,  declared  his 
conviction  that  the  saving  of  Silistria  had  in  this 
instance  been  detrimental  to  the  Allies,  since  it 
had  taught  Russia  the   importance  of  forming 
eartliworks  at  Cronstadt.      The  new  works  ran 
right  across  the  island,  in  such  positions  as  to 
defend,  and  be  defended  by,  the  detached  forts; 
but  more  especially  were  they  adapted  to  prevent 
any  landing.    Around  the  beach,  submarine  piling 
and  infernal  machines  had  been  employed  to  a 
vast  extent.    At  Lisi  Ness,  on  the  Finland  side  of 
the  north  channel,  a  strong  fort  had  been  built; 
and  the  channel  was  further  defended  by  sunk 
caissons,  gun-boats  stationed  between  the  caissons, 
and   floating -batteries.      The  infernal   machines 
were  not  'myths,*  merely  creations  of  rumour: 
two  of  the  ships  were  injured  by  them,  and  others 
would  doubtless  have  been  so  had  an  assault  of 
the  place  been  attempted  at  close  quarters.    So 
certain  were  the  admirals  that  numbers  of  these 
destructive  contrivances  had  been  laid  down,  that 
they  sent  out  boats  expressly  to  fish  for  them; 
and  nearly  fifty  were  discovered  and  picked  up 
off  Cronstadt  within  ten  days — ^not  without  a  few 
disasters  to  the  officers  and  men  so  employed. 
The  angling  for  this  dangerous  kind  of  prey  was 
thus  managed:  two  boats  took  between  them  a 
long  rope,  wliich  was  sunk  by  heavy  weights  to 
a  depth  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  and  held  suspended 
at  that  depth  by  empty  casks  as  floats ;  the  boats 
then  separated  as  far  as  the  rope  would  allow, 
and  rowed  onward  at  right  angles  to  the  length 
of  the  rope ;  it  was  a  species  of  trawl-fishing,  in 
which  the  agitation  of  the  floats  shewed  that  a 
prey    had   been   caught,  which    prey  was  tlicn 
hauled  up  carefully.  Each  machine  was  a  complex 
chemical  apparatus,  in  which  a  slight  concussion 
caused  a  chemical  mixture  to  ignite  a  large  charge 
of  gunpowder ;  a  mooring-anchor  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  definite  length  of  cable  or  rope,  kept  each 
machine  floating  at  a  definite  depth  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Long  and  anxious  were  the  observations  made  by 
the  Allied  admirals  on  this  extraordinary  fortress ; 
careful  tlie  calculations  as  to  the  number,  distance, 
and  power  of  the  floating  ordnance  on  the  one 
side  and  the  fixed  ordnance  on  the  other;  and  the 
result  arrived  at — mortifying  and  disappointing 
to  the  crews  of  both  fleets — ^was  that  the  small 
chance  of  success  was  not  such  as  to  warrant  the 
enormous  sacrifice  involved  in  any  attempt  to 
capture  the  place.  What  the  fruit  of  the  delibera- 
tions might  have  been,  had  the  admirals  been 
furnished  with  a  large  fleet  of  steam  gun-boats^ 
mortar-vessels,  and  floating-batteries^  it  is  nseleai 
now  to  inquire :  such  a  fleet  had  not  been  provided 
in  time  for  the  summer  operations  of  1855,  and  an 
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aban<!unmei)t  of  llic  perilous  ent^rprisre  was  the 
coni*cc|uejice.  S<j  dt^llea^tellmg  was  this  conclu- 
siuD,  tbflt  it  appcartnl  t*)  t'loud  tbe  whole  jiroapect 
of  tlie  jcur's  labonrs  ;  men  Lad  wrought  up  tltoir 
cxpecttitiotis  in  Uic  poiot  of  detertiiiiiiBg  that  the 
exploits  of  1855  sliould  raako  amends  for  the 
paucity  of  events  in  1 S54 ;  and  they  hcgau  to 
douht  whether*  aflcr  all,  Bir  Charlua  ^lapii^r  migUt 
not  havo  ln?cn  hardly  trc;Ucd,  since  his  successor 
hiM.i  equally  shrunk  from  attacking:  Cronstarlt.  It 
WAS  unquestionably  mortifying  to  the  Admirals  to 
arrive  At  such  a  negative  result;  for  in  the  middb 
vt  Jntiti  th<?y  had  no  less  than  si.xteen  line-of* 
hat tie  *bips!»  six  frigates,  and  leu  guii-lxiats,  all 
elBcicTit  atcamere,  Anchored  nearly  close  to  the 
place.  Tlic  naval  ofliei^rs  and  men  were  w^ont  to 
write  home,  ^i*viu{^  that  their  daily  duties  were 
monotonous,  and  that  tht^y  sighod  for  somo  more 
active  exploit'^,  8 till,  tlio  command ers  could 
utit  blind  themselves  to  the  fact,  ascertained  by 
umny  days*  close  exam  mat  ion  of  Hie  place^  that 
CronstAiU  con  tain  wl  fourteen  powerfully  mounted 
hutteric^  in  addition  to  all  those  existing  in  1854; 
Iho  case  wm  regarded  as  settled — Cronstadt  was 
not  borubArded* 

The  month  of  Juno  was  passed  in  various  expo- 
ditions :  Cronstadt  being  carefully  watclicd  by  a 
|K*rtif>n  of  the  fleet,  while  the  other  ships  were 
emining  about  in  various  directions.  The  Iil€nhrim 
aud  Ej:tmmth^  with  the  Fincher  and  ^Shap  gun-lxiats, 
went,  under  the  command  of  Admiral  Soymourj 
tti  explore  the  eoaiit  near  N?irva,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  (Jnlf  of  Finland:  they  found  this  town 
stRingly  fortified,  and  they  exchanged  shots  with 
two  earthen  batteries  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
on  which  the  town  ia  sifuatcvl ;  but  beyond  this 
nothing  waiS  effected.  Here,  and  at  everj*  place 
along  the  coast,  as  w^ell  as  at  Cronstadt,  the  enemy 
disjdAjcd  the  utmost  vigilance  as  soon  as  the 
Allies  appeared ;  manning  the  batteries,  bringing 
columns  of  infantry  near  the  beach,  and  holding 
squad I'ons  of  light  cavalry  In  readiness  to  gallop 
ojf  in  any  direction  where  their  services  might  be 
rcvjuired. 

The  only  occurrence  in  Juno  exliibiting  any 
departure  from  the  weary  in  tr,  monotonous,  desul- 
tory proceedings  of  the  flccid  w^as  tho  *Ilango 
Ma*8acre,'  so  called  by  the  Allies  as  involving  a 
departure  from  the  ordinary  ndes  of  honourable 
warfare.  Amid  tho  lengthened  correFpondenee  that 
ens*ued,  marked  by  very  contradictory  statements 
on  diffeix*nt  sides,  the  narrative  of  the  officer  chiefly 
concern  yd  was  in  brief  as  follows  : — On  the  5th  of 
Jane,  the  (W-*r;ri'  lying  off  Hatigo  IJeafI,  at  the 
entrance  t^  the  (iulf  of  Finland,  Captain  Faushawe 
gave  orders  to  Lieutenant  Ocnest«  to  proceetl  on 
shore  in  the  cutter  of  that  ship,  under  a  fla^f  of 
truce ;  to  land  tivo  Finnish  seamen  who  had 
been  taken,  but  wliom  Dun  das  did  not  reg^ird  as 
prisoners  ;  and  to  send  an  official  declaration,  that 
all  smAll  llu^ian  vessels  along  the  coast  would  be 
pursued  joid  captured,  jia  a  necessary  eoirsa^ucnce 
of  the  blocka<Jc.    Tliero  was,  however^  u  further 


duty,  wdijcli  appears  to  have  led  to  (ho  miacluef. 
*  Captain  Fanshawe/  says  the  lieutenant,  *  also 
informed  me  that  he  had  given  perniissiun  to  the 
stewards  to  go  in  the  l>oat,  and  that  if  the  Russian 
officer  whom  I  should  meet  on  shore  had  no  objec- 
tion j  and  the  inhabitants  were  willing  to  sell  any 
eggs  or  poultry  to  them,  I  was  to  permit  them  to 
purchaM!  these  articles ;  but  I  w  as  on  no  account  to 
pemnt  tlicir  being  with  me  to  interfere  in  ajiy  way 
with  the  pertornianee  of  the  duty  on  wliich  I  was 
sent ;  nor,  if  the  thing?!  which  tliey  washed  to  pur- 
chase were  not  imme<liately  at  hand,  were  we  to 
wait  for  them,  nor  on  any  account  to  i)ermit  them 
to  detain  the  boat*  The  Fins  had  been  captured 
ia  small  trading- vessels  a  few  days  before  ^  anrJ  one 
of  them  had  stated  that  he  thougtit  tho  peasants 
near  flango  w^ould  be  able  anc!  willing,  if  p^r- 
tnittcd,  to  sell  a  few  trilling  articles  to  the  English. 
Tho  cutter  startctl,  with  the  licuttJiant,  r>r  Easton, 
Blidshipmau  Sullivan,  tho  three  stewards^  Ihu  Bve 
Fins,  and  a  crew  of  young  hands.  Jduskots  and 
niugkot-amniunition  were  stowe^l  in  the  bottom  of 
tho  boat ;  but  the  muskets  w^cre  left  unloaded, 
and  the  men  unprovided  with  cartridges,  because 
the  missioii  was  regarded  as  a  peaceful  one.  At  a 
distance  of  a  mik  and  a  half  f^om  ttio  hhore, 
Oeneate  hoisted  the  flag  of  truce,  and  kept  it  flying 
during  the  remainder  of  the  passage  \  it  was  not 
answered^  and  therefore  he  concluded  there  waa 
no  mihfary  force  on  shore.  He  landed  near  a 
telegrapli  station^  gave  strict  orders  to  the  crow 
not  to  leave  the  boat,  and  then  souglit  an  interview 
with  a  Russian  officer  at  the  telegraph  station^ 
taking  with  him  l>r  Piston,  tho  Fins,  and  the 
stewanlsj  he  exi^re^sly  staler  that  tho  stewards 
w^ould  have  been  empowered  to  make  no  purchasci 
unle&s  with  the  Ml  consent  of  the  llussian  autho* 
rities.  The  land-party  went  on^  waiving  their  flag 
of  truce  before  Ihem ;  but,  to  their  nnlwundcd 
aatonisliment,  tlicy  suddenly  found  theniselvcs 
attacked  by  a  mm^erous  volley,  poured  forth  by 
Kussian  soldiers  who  hod  been  in  concealment. 
One  of  the  Fins  calle<l  out  loudly  to  them  to  s^tay 
their  fire,  but  he  was  shot  dead  ou  the  spot  j  three 
of  the  other  Fins  wTro  wounded ;  two  of  the 
stewards  were  killed,  and  one  wounded;  Dr  Easton 
and  the  reraatuing  Fin  Icajted  into  the  water; 
and  tlms  Gcneste  was  the  only  one  on  shore  wiio 
remained  uninjured — ho  w  as  just  on  the  ) joint  of 
falling  under  twenty  bayonets,  Avhen  a  Ituasian 
otBcer  hastened  forward^  saved  his  life,  but  took 
him  prisoner,  regardless  of  his  flag  of  truce*  The 
lK>at  received  so  many  sliut  that  most  of  the  crew 
were  either  killed  or  wounded*  The  Rus^sians 
went  down  to  the  boat,  took  prisonci^  all  who 
were  not  killed,  and  brought  the  muskets  and 
aninmuition  on  shore.  Thus,  of  tlie  twenty4wo 
persons,  three  F"ins  Avere  woundc^l,  <me  killed,  one 
escaped  unhurt,  hve  English  were  kilted,  and  four 
severely  wounded  ;  of  the  sixteen  not  kilJnd,  fifteen 
were  made  prison eiis.  Only  one,  a  seaman  named 
John  Brown,  saeeceded  in  eluding  the  vigilaiue  t*( 
the  Russians  j  wounded  and  blccdmg  hno?clfy  and 
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tho  boat  perilously  injured,  ho  nevertheless  con- 
trived to  row  back  to  tho  Cossads  steamer  during 
the  night ;  and  it  was  only  by  this  means  that  the 
admiral  became  acquainted  with  the  outrage. 
Geneste  estimates  the  number  of  Russians  who 
attacked  him  at  nearly  200,  all  of  whom  loaded 
and  fired  several  times,  insomuch  that  the  boat 
and  the  dead  bodies  became  completely  riddled 
with  balls.  Geneste  and  Sullivan  were  brutally 
treated — struck  by  the  Cossacks,  had  their  hands 
tied  behind  them,  thrown  on  their  backs  in  small 
carts,  and  carried  to  the  village  of  Ekness ;  the 
crew,  still  more  severely  handled,  were  driven  on 
foot  like  cattle,  wounded  and  unwounded  alike, 
until  at  length  carts  were  provided  for  the  wounded 
to  prevent  them  from  dying  on  the  road.  Geneste 
asserts,  that  two  oflBcers,  military  and  naval, 
appeared  to  sanction  fully  the  treatment  which  ho 
and  his  unfortunate  companions  received.  At 
Ekness,  the  officers  of  another  regiment  appeared 
to  feel  ashamed  of  the  severity  of  the  treatment 
which  Geneste  and  Sullivan  had  received ;  and 
General  MoUar  ordered  a  more  lenient  course  to 
be  pursued.  Ho  ofiered  to  transmit  a  letter  from 
Geneste  to  General  de  Berg,  commander-in-chief 
in  Finland,  who  would  send  it  from  Helsingfdrs  to 
Admiral  Dundas.  Geneste,  Sullivan,  and  Easton 
were  conveyed  to  Helsingfdrs,  where  they  were 
confined  strictly  for  five  weeks,  but  afterwards 
treated  more  leniently;  being  separated,  they 
knew  little  of  each  other's  fate,  and  nothing  con- 
cerning tho  hapless  boafs  crew ;  for,  whether  by 
accident  or  design,  Geneste*s  letter  did  not  reach 
the  fleet  until  five  weeks  after  his  capture.  In  all 
probability  the  letter  had  been  opened;  and  the 
Russian  authorities,  not  choosing  to  admit  tho 
correctness  of  his  statement,  delayed  it  until  they 
could  find  some  kind  of  support  for  their  own 
version. 

Such  a  transaction  being  a  glaring  violation 
of  the  law  of  nations  touching  a  flag  of  truce,  the 
question  arose,  whether  tho  facts  of  the  case  had 
been  correctly  ascertained?  and  hence  sprang  a 
long  correspondence.  When,  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  6th  of  June,  the  cutter  did  not  return  to 
tho  Cossack,  Captain  Fanshawo  sent  Lieutenant 
Field  in  another  of  tho  ship*s  boats  to  search  for 
it ;  Field  saw  the  cutter  on  the  beach,  with  several 
dead  bodies  in  it ;  but  appearances  on  the  shore 
leading  him  to  suspect  an  ambush,  he  would  not 
land.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Cth,  the  Cossack 
steamed  in  closer ;  and  then  poor  Brown  the 
seaman  was  seen  painfully  rowing  out  in  the 
cutter,  although  it  was  perforated  almost  Uke  a 
colander  above  the  water-lmc.  Brown  having 
naiTated  the  sad  adventure,  Captain  Fanshawo 
steamed  oflf  to  Cronstadt  roads,  to  report  the  event 
to  Admiral  Dundas,  after  having  poured  forth  a 
few  angry  cannon-shots  at  the  place  where  the 
treachery  had  occurred.  Brown's  narrative  being 
unavoidably  confused  and  imperfect,  Dundas  at 
first  doubted  whether  Fanshawe  himself  had 
obeyed  tho  laws  of  truce ;  but  fiirther  explanations 


removed  all  difficulty  on  this  point ;  and  then 
the  admiral  deemed  it  right  to  conmmnicate  with 
the  Russian  authorities.    Ho  despatched  a  letter, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  to   General  de  Bei|^  at 
Helsingfdrs.     The  general,  putting  together  the 
items  of  information  furnished  to  him  by  the 
officers  at  Hangd,  replied— that  tho  Kngliah  had 
repeatedly  approached  the  shore  unfairly,  with  a 
flag  of  truce  covering  a  plan  of  attack  and  spolia- 
tion ;   that  they  were  therefore  not   entitled  to 
claim  so  imperiously  the  right  of  such  flags ;  that 
the  Hang6  officers  did  not  see  any  flag  of  truce 
in  Geneste's  boat ;   that  they  were  justified  in 
apprehending  a  hostile  landing ;  that  the  muskets 
found  in  the  cutter  appeared  as  if  they  had  been 
loaded ;  and  that  a  supply  of  360  cartridges  wax 
incompatible  with  a  peaceful  mission.     In  short, 
he  said  that '  Geneste  had  been  caught  in  his  own 
trap,'  and  maintained  that  the  Russians  had  done 
no  more  than  they  were  justified  in  doing.    This 
letter,  when  known  to  the  English  government, 
led  to  an  application  to  the  Russian  government, 
through  the  intervention  of  that  of  Denmark  ;  but 
Prince  Dolgorouki,  minister  of  war,  persisted  in 
supporting  General  de  Berg,  who  had  supported 
the  Hango  authorities.    Thus  the  correspondence 
ended — the    British  remaining   of  opinion  that 
the  attack  was  a  massacre,  grossly  inconsistent 
with  a  flag  of  truce ;  and  the  Russians  asserting 
that  it  was  a  justifiable  defence,  no  proper  flag 
of  truce  having  been  descried.     Geneste  and  the 
remaining  crew  were  liberated  by  exchange  after 
many  months*  imprisonment. 

July  arrived,  but  brought  with  it  few  changes  in 
the  character  of  the  duties  intrusted  to  the  ships  of 
this  vast  fleet.  The  blockading  of  all  the  ports,  and 
the  capture  of  all  small  trading- vessels  belonging  \o 
the  Russians,  comprised  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
exploits;  varied  occasionally  by  an  exchange  of 
shots  with  some  new  fort  or  batter}'  detected  on 
shore,  or  a  reconnaissance  of  a  column  of  Russian 
infantry  or  a  squadron  of  cavalry  vigilantly  on  the 
watch.  On  one  occasion  2000  troops  and  four 
pieces  of  artillery  were  seen  proceeding  along  the 
coast  of  Finland  from  St  Petersburg  to  Vilwrj:; 
the  James  Watt  and  Snap  shelled  them  for  a 
time,  but  without  delaying  their  march.  Captain 
Yelverton,  in  the  ArrogafU^hlcw up  Fort  Svartholm, 
and  destroyed  the  government  stores  in  the  pretty 
town  of  Loviso  just  at  hand ;  during  the  night  the 
town  itself  was  burned — by  accident,  as  Yelverton 
stated,  but  purposely  according  to  the  version  of 
tho  Russians.  This  oflioer,  while  in  the  Gulf  of 
Finland,  dislodged  by  shot  and  shell  a  Cossack 
encampment  on  the  heights  near  Kounda  Bay, 
and  destroyed  a  Cossack  barrack  and  stable*  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Fortsoiki;  but  he  was  disap- 
pointed, by  the  obstacle  of  a  sunken  barrier,  in  an 
attempt  to  capture  a  Russian  war- steamer  in 
Viborg  Harbour.  Captain  Story,  in  the  Harrkr^ 
destroyed  in  two  days  forty-seven  Russian  trading- 
vessels  near  Nystad,  varying  fh>m  200  to  700  tons 
burden — an  important  work  in  relation  to  the 
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Stem  exigencies  of  wur,  howcvm*  much  liolow  tho 
iuii,irnni^T>?«  iA  '^nll'iut  gcamcti.  Thi»  Mn(;fieimne^ 
.i  \  Iht^ysiiUickcd  nnd  destrojod 

a  -—  "^^-  "^+  i''^-'"2^-iL^haitiii,  a  town 

hetwoeo   \  ;   aii4    sliurUy 

after  wards  tnu  i- ^ur  cKi.i.^.jn.n^i  ,i|iUim  YelvorMi*H, 
ai^iod  bj  j^Hii-1>oat8  and  moTtar-boatfl,  dcfitroyt-d  ft 
ffji't  on  the  ifllanri  of  Kotka,  a  shurt  distance  'r  «(t- 
wBwi  of  that  town.  It  w.ia  an  almngt  unavoldahlc 
n  i-rncut  of  tlicso  ciiinnonadings  and  burn* 

i !  nio  of  tho  villages  should  be  destroyed ; 

tUL^  i;iii;U:^h  oftkers  neither  wished  nor  intended 
il:  Ivufr  the  ritissian  goT eminent  took  advanta^je  of 
t"  iiieidiint  t^u  esi-itc  the  people  against 

tl  J  3  M  bratal  incendiano8»     Thi-^r^   rtrnl 

&i  HI  liar     Mporations     employed    single  I 

M\ts,  w'hlli}  the  re.^t  reinaiiwl  idly  mi'  i 

d  instadt.  Admirals  Duodas,  Sej-mour,  and  i^cnaiid 
made  a  recounoitriug  trip  to  Nargcn  and  Ii(5vel, 
but  without  distarbmy:  thu  quietude  of  tlieir  larger 
lihips ;  and  then  tlicy  similarly  examined  Svt^ihorg 
and  its  approaches,  as  if  to  determine  whether  any 
large  opcraiton  were  to  be  regarded!  a^  otlierwiflo 
tlum  utterly  hopelei^a.  These  two  fiicU  at  leaflt 
became  certain^ — that  the  defonoea  iR'ere  every 
Treek  increasing  in  magnitude  and  itrength,  and 
that  infernal  iwaeliines  haci  been  laid  down  In 
gre^t  inirab*:r  at  die  entrances  to  all  the  ports. 
Some  of  thL^e  niaehinea  were  exploded  l>y  con- 
cusrion,  Rome  by  electric  com m tin i cation  frotn 
tlje  shore;  but  th«  Allirs  acquired  a  kind  of 
pre«:<^lenci*  in  detecting  their  loeahty,  and  suffered 
il'  them.      The  offieers    in  one    of  the 

J-'  ivv  the  Ptti35ians  sink  two  of  their  Jine- 

of-bittLlo  ships  at  Bvt+aborg,  as  if  to  puraiie  the 
tactics  which  had  proved  so  fiuccc«.ifal  in  blocking 
up  th«T  harbour  of  Sebostopob  The  ^igtit  of  tltia 
opcratioTi,  and  of  nearly  twenty  new  batter rcn  and 
earthworks  c«astnicted  Kince  the  autumn  of  1854, 
%vitB  not  hkely  lo  remove?  tlie  mkgivinp  of  the 
adiinrali*  concerning  the  possibility  of  captanng 
tho  great  stronghold  of  Finland, 

The  moirth  of  Auguit  promised  to  l>o  one 
markwi  by  more  active  operations;  and  tho 
protniste  was  fiilfilledj  for  the  Allies  bombardo'1  the 
$trt^nghold  just  ad  veiled  to.  Leaving  Admiral 
Briynes  with  a  squadrxm  to  watch  and  bluekade 
Oi'onfita^lt,  A  d  mint  I  i  Duudas  and  Feu  and  cob 
leetixl  at  N argon  a  fleet  of  about  tlmty  war* 
steamers,  twenty  gnnd>oat^j  and  twenty  mortar- 
vi*«wels  T  a  tfrrt  carrying  a  vnjst  armament  of  tho 
I  '  '-  used  in   naval  warfare.      TIicfc 

b'  rtnd    a  l^ir^e  i^torc  of  antmurd- 

lUiU    r  the    two   admirals 

laid  t.  rimed  aerosa  from 

Kufgen   i*}  ,   vviitiru  they  brought   their 

rossols  int"  'ay  on  the  8th.    What  theso 

war-iitiipii  and  t>oat«  cfTeoted  on  the  9th,  loth, 
and     Ilf't.     twny    novr    bo    juurAU-'],       Ailnurnt 

li^patclies  to  tf 

■  ■  -    l»v  ereetini:  ...  ...y 

n,   had    hi    . 


iiiiMunded    all 
.|ri....r.i.-Uea  to  the  biAibour,  that  he 


relinquish etl  any  intention  of  making  a  general 
attackj  limiting  his  operations  to  the  deatruction 
of  such  forfreBses  and  ar^enalsi  as  eoiUd  bo  reachiul 
by  mortar-slicILi.  HvLaborg  is,  indeed,  a  place 
moflt  inaecoa8ib|y  situated  ;  it  con&iste  in  eflbct 
of  six  isdands,  Langorn^  We«t  Svarto  (West  Fort, 
or  Wc«t  Furt  Island),  East  8varto,  Ldla  East 
8vartl5,  Vargon,  and  Gusjtafsvard,  tieaidcs  nume- 
rous islets  of  les»  importance,  Vargon  is  the 
centml,  principa!,  and  strongeat  iHland.  The 
forts  oil  all  lb©  islands  were  gi*amt©  eon- 
structionR  on  granite  l:*a«cs  ]  five  of  tho  nundicr 
were  connected  by  bridges  ;  and  aa  the  channels 
between  them  were  rendered  impassable,  the 
isilands  and  islets  formed  colleetively  one  hu^^e 
fortress. 

To  gain  a  duitable  position  for  the  mortar- 
vo-^gel!^,  amid  the  rock:*  and  reefa  of  the  intricate 
chaniielH    between    the   islands^   wa»   a   difficult 


task;  hut  ultimately  these  vessel  wei'e  range<l 
in  a  curvt^I  lino  on  eitlier  aide  of  the  i»let  of 
Oterhullj  the  ends  of  the  line  being  opposite  to 
Bakholmen  and  Stora  Rant^n ;  while  four  lighter 
nv^rUrs  ^vcro  placed  on  an  ialct  hi  advance  of 
Otorhatl.  The  mortar- b^jat^  dnm*sy  sluggish 
craft,  werf  tow*ed  to  tlieir  placea  hj  8t earners. 
Early  in  titr  morning  of  the  !ith  the  caiinoiiailing 
commenced,  by  the  mofirc^l  im^rtiir- boats,  by  a 
sandd>ag  battery  formed  *m  the  roekn,  and  by 
such  of  the  guild matfe  im  coulil  be  manwuvrcd 
through  the  intricate  eliannels  m  aa  Vi  come 
within  ran ffo*  The  gnn-boats  and  sand dn 
iircd  nciu'iy  hori/oo  tally  against  the  varir 
while  tht*  mortal's  tlirew  up  shells  at  n  i  i 
elevation,  wbieb,  falling  inbj  tho  interiur  ni  ;jio 
furtreas,  or  between  tt  and  Ilelitingfcirs,  might 
dc3tn*y  magazines,  shipfi,  stores,  and  bnildinp. 
Many  of  ilic  Mpi  cnm&l  about  cAiJt  and  west,  to 
distract  the  attetitiun  of  tror^ps  viiible  on  shore. 
The  bomhardrnent  became  hot  and  flererc,  and 
was   during   many    houi-s   returned    with   grt^at 
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resolutiou  by  tho  enemy.  Now  an  explosion 
would  bo  heard,  and  a  conflagration  seen  in  the 
island  of  Vargon,  now  in  that  of  Qustafsvard, 
now  in  another  island,  until  tho  whole  place 
seemed  to  be  in  peril  from  the  thickly  faUing 
shells  and  balls,  fragments  of  roofs,  and  ignited 
timbers.  Night  having  arrived,  the  gun-boats 
were  withdrawn  ;  and  the  rocket-boats  then  com- 
menced sending  their  terrible  missiles  into  tho 
fortress,  keeping  the  interior  of  Svcaborg  in  one 
vast  flame  during  the  night,  and  filhng  the  air 
with  masses  of  lurid  smoke.    Early  on  the  10th, 


slight  adjustments  having  been  made  in  the  lin 
of  mortar-boats,  the  cannonading  recommenoed 
colunms  of  smoke  rose  higher  and  higher,  vivii 
gushes  of  flame  became  more  and  more  freqtwv 
and  numerous  ;  and  at  length  it  was  evident  tfaa 
the  stores  in  East  Svarto  had  fallen  a  prey  to  tb 
flames.  Again  on  the  second  night  did  the  xodoBl 
continue  tho  dread  work  which  tlie  shellft  ad 
balls  had  maintained  during  the  day.  Early  on  th 
11th  Dundas  and  Penaud  considered  that  they  had 
destroyed  most  of  the  arsenal  stores  vrithin  readii 
and  as  they  could  not  pcnetrato  ftirther  into  the 
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intricate  channels  between  tho  islands  and  islets, 
they  brought  their  operations  to  a  dose.  The 
seaward  defences  of  the  various  forts  and  batteries 
exhibited  few  indications  of  injury ;  and  the 
admirals  therefore  could  only  advert  to  tho 
destruction  of  enemy's  property  within  the  inte- 
rior, as  proof  of  the  success  of  their  operations. 
Considering  that  the  mortars  and  guns  flrcd 
at  an  average  distance  of  more  than  two  miles 
from  the  places  aimed  at,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter 
for  surprise  that  the  forts  wore  little  damaged. 
Admiral  Penaud,  in  his  dispatch  to  the  French 
government,  stated  that  for  two  days  and  nights 
Bveaborg  appeared  like  *a  vast  fiery  furnace,*  so 
numerous  were  the  fires  and  explosions  of  maga?- 
zines,  storehouses,  barracks,  and  other  gOTemment 
establishments. 


One  among  many  instructive  features  presented 
by  this  bombardment)  was  that  the  ships  were 
virtually  tho  tenders  to  the  boats,  instead  of  the 
boats  being  tenders  to  the  larger  vessels.  The 
sailors  in  the  ships-of-the-line  and  frigates,  boiling 
with  excitement  at  the  view  of  the  blazing  scene 
within  the  fortress,  envied  those  engaged  in  the 
mortar-boats  and  gun-boats ;  they  could  do  nothing 
but  run  madly  up  the  rigging  to  obtain  a  good 
look-out,  and  shout  and  cheer  whenever  a  good 
shot  from  the  guii-l>oats  banged  against  tho  forti^ 
or  a  shell  from  the  mortar-boats  burst  witliin  the 
stronghold.  It  was  a  necessary  condition  of  the 
work  which  had  to  bo  done:  work  for  heafil^ 
armed  small-crail^  and  not  for  bulky  men-of-inL 
Some  of  the  ships — the  OomwailU^  JBattkf^ 
AmpAion,  Arrogant,  Cossack,  and  CVniMr-— mtar 
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tained,  it  is  true,  a  fire  for  a  time  agaiii^tt  the 
fi^rt* ;  but  Uie  huMs  rciidcftid  the  groiitcr  part 
of  the  service.  it  is  reconled  th*it  more  than 
priff  (hnfpinnd  hms  of  ij'oJi  luUSfiks  were  iiuHed  into 
SveaUirg  Th  ahont.  forty-eight  huuw^ 
I  lie  use  <>f  lOii  tons  of  powder  fi>r 
■  ;i:l  i'tii  !  The  *  Mosquito  sqiiaOmu/  jl3 
lij  L'^iu- boats  btjoume  fsinjiUatly  aiilecl^ 
il»  viilue  tiere  fgr  the  Unit  time  on  n 
[li  SL'ftlo ;  ill  fio  imiiortant  a  light  did  thy 
adiiairalL*  fttid  tJic  governnictit  rt^gnnl  it,  tliat 
immciiinto  arrangements  were  made  for  ImOil* 
iiig  a  viL^t  number  of  these  i>tiat:5,  ready  for  any 
operations  that  might  be  necessary  in  ]  bSO ;  and 
it  was  further  i^esuhxih  that  Ihencefurth  eaeh  at 
Ibese  valuabTo  craft,  iu&tead  of  being  tanked  m 
on  it  of  ttie  boats  belonging  to  a  partionlar  ^hip, 
ftboiiid  eovislihite  an  iodependcnt  commnnd,  having 
its  own  tjliicers  aiul  crew.  Tiiegon-boats  attacking 
tSveahorg  liad  ticaj^LHl  injury  in  a  sur[>rising  way  ; 
ttich  had  n teamed  round  :ind  round  alowly  in  a 
circiCj  (iriiig  tJic  how-gam,  tlien  tlie  midahip-gun, 
and  tlicn  relomhng  whiJe  iiiiisliing  the  rest  of 
her  circuit  *,  the  Russian  gunners  could  not  take 
itccurate  aim  at  objects  thus  continuaUy  on  the 
niovc,  Not  one  man  was  kdlcd  through  out  Uie 
AUied  lleet  during  tLit*o  two  days  of  hot  iiring ; 
and  tliis  astonishing  exemption  from  loss  nm5t 
mainly  he  attributed  to  the  mobile  power  of  the 
boats.  The  mortar-boats,  Un\  had  a  play  of 
jiositiou  given  to  theu^,  by  nii^ans  of  a  hawser  40t) 
yartlM  long  attacheri  to  each  ;  but  tiio  mortars 
slicwed  higrniicantly  the  nature  of  Ihe  hot  work 
iu  which  \hiyy  had  bceri  engaged:  three  burst, 
five  hceamn  iLscieps,  anrl  the  rest  eou!d  not  have 
held  out  much  longcr^for  there  is  a  limit  to 
ifie  nundu-^r  of  ill  el  Is  that  ean  bt?  fired  from  a 
mortar  before  it  lieeomea  fractured  or  dangerously 
ivcakened.  The  mortal's  in  the  boats  Pfc^/rt:, 
Mmftlf\  and  Gromfcf  were  those  which  burst  j  tire 
last  ijf  the  three  tired  off  no  less  than  2Tib  ahelb, 
and  then  split  from  end  to  uud.  When  the  ^eat 
effieieacy  of  the  gun  and  mortar  boats  became 
known  in  Enj?land,  Sir  Chai'les  Napier  wrote  to 
the  puldie  journals^  demanding  m  an  act  of  justice 
that  the  operations  of  1H54  should  be  judged  in 
the  hgbt  furaisUH  l»y  tlio^e  of  lSo5  :  thi!>  was 
no  more  than  fair,  seeing  that  Napier  had  been 
provided  neitber  with  gun-lMmti*  tior  in  or  tar- boats 
and  er^uliJ  not  have  tlonc  that  which  iJuudas  wa^ 
enabled  to  do.  A  letter  written  by  him  to  the 
Admiralty,  on  the  1 2th  of  June  1804,  ia  worthy  of 
trotiee  iu  relation  to  the  fidluwing  pas^ajjic :— -*  The 
only  Hticce^^sful  manner  of  attaeking  Sveakng  that 
I  can  see,  after  the  mt*st  mature  cfm  side  ration, 
assisted  by  Admiral  Chatb,  wbo  is  a  practical  man, 
fmy\  knows  more  about  jfunnery  than  any  nnm  in 
the  service,  is  l\v  fitting  out  a  gi'eat  nmulier  of 
guti-boatfl  carrying  one  gun  with  a  long  range, 
and  jdaeing  them  west  of  Sveaboi'g  and  is+mth  of 
Heli-ingfi.Jrs ;  every  shell  from  tijetu  w  oubl  tell 
III? where,  and  perhaps  not  five  [»er  eont,  from 
le  enemy  would  take  flfcctj  back  thorn  hy  the 


tleet  to  relieve  the  men,  anrl  in  the  course  i>f  the 
summer  Sveaborg  would  be  reduced  to  rtj^ht?**,  atid 
llcLiifigfi^rs  al.so,  if  it  wa"?  thought  proper/  This 
|)rcdk'tiot},  p^vrtly  ruJUiied  fuurteen  monthw  after* 
vvaidii,  ought  not  to  be  t>jrgoUcn,  Kapiur,  in  his 
commentary  on  Duinlas'H  proceedings,  Btatt^l  that 
if  that  admiral  had  ha<l  2ut)  gun  anil  inortar  htjab 
instead  of  40^  which  lie  might  if  the  Admiralty 
had  made  due  csccrtionsj '  the  bofubanlment  mi^ht 
have  been  continued  by  means  of  reliefs,  il*  men 
are  relieved  in  ilje  tronehes ;  the  mortm*  ^^ uuld 
have  ha<l  time  to  eool,  and  the  iKjmbardmcnt 
continued  till  not  one  stone  was  left  on  anotiier^ 
and  an  opening  made  for  the  ship!*  to  g*>  in  ami 
liniiih  t)ic  work/  Whether  the  final  catastrophe 
woulrl  have  been  *  the  whole  of  the  fortifications, 
islands  and  all;  blown  to  the  devil/  a*  8ir  Charlen 
energetically  ass^erted,  he  was  certaitdy  jnstiticcJ  in 
calling  attention  to  the  light  which  the  operations 
of  1853  Ihre^v  upon  the  inactivity  of  1851 

A  French  document,  gi^'cn  io  the  Afonilcitr^ 
statcti  that  during  the  two  days'  iKiinbardnicnt 
of  Sveabofg^  there  wei'c  dejatroye^i  two  powder- 
magajiines,  two  s!iell-maga/ines^  a  flat  and  rope 
storehouse,  two  granaries  filled  with  corn  and 
tlour^  a  pitch -manufactory,  a  storehouse  of  hospital 
drugs,  the  house  and  olBcc  of  the  p:i it rn or  general* 
and  seventeen  private  h  on  sex.  Beside*  this,  a 
three-decker  and  eighteen  other  vesi^els  were  more 
or  less  touehed  by  the  shot  and  shell ;  while  2tMMj 
Ru^ians  M^ere  killed  or  wounded*  What  wjut  the 
autliority  for  this  detailed  statt^ment  d^tes  not 
appear.  The  Russian  goN eminent  told  a  widely 
diflcreut  story^  founded  on  General  de  Berg*s 
diisputclij  published  in  the  Inr<aiiih:  litt^itte,  De 
Berg  stated  that  the  ^Vllied  tleet  numl>ered  no  less 
than  eighty  vessels  of  various  kinds  and  m.eB  :  lliat 
he  prevented  the  marines  belonging  t*j  one  of  the 
ships  from  eftecting  a  lamling  on  the  island  of 
Drnmsti ;  that  the  excellent  fire  of  hk  artillery 
caused  much  wreck  and  loss  to  the  gim-hoaU 
w^hich  came  within  range  :  that  one  of  his  battericB 
sent  i^ueli  a  voUey  against  iwo  *\crew*-«teamer!s  as 
to  compel  til  cm  to  rctrent^  the  one  towing  the 
other  as  if  injured  ;  that  aUhouy'h  the  fire  of  the 
Allies  was  tremendous,  resulting  from  21»^mk*  pro- 
jectiles thrown  during  the  two  days^  and  although 
many  con  11  agra lions  and  explosifin'^  <^M:cnrred, '  the 
damage  done  to  the  wN>rk8  of  *  s  and  to 

the  batteries  in  general,  was  u  iit  f  ami, 

finally,  thatf  notwitliJ^tanding  the  j>eiii  to  which 
all  had  been  exposed,  the  loss  of  men  wa»  by 
no  meatiii  so vcre^com pricing  Bft  kiUe<t  and  SXM 
wounded,  of  whom  only  '*  w^cre  oflicei's*  Atlmit^ 
ting,  on  the  one  hand,  the  probability  that  this 
difipateh  was  euloured  with  the  iii^ua]  Muscovito 
tint,  it  does  not,  on  the  other,  appear  by  wliat 
means  the  Allies  could  have  obtain ed  any  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  real  amount  of  damage  wrought 
to  the  fortres*  iind  iU  garrison. 

Thi?i  bombardment  ended,  Dundas  and  Peuaud 
returned  to  Nargen,  to  con  side  r  the  practicability 
of  any  Airtlier  exidoits.     A  declining  temperature, 
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general  of  the  province,  and  commander  at 
Archangel. 

The  Invalide  Basse  published  an  account  of  a 
marvellous  defence  made  by  the  villagers  of 
Liamtsa,  in  the  Onega  district.  On  the  9th  of 
July,  we  are  told,  an  I^nglish  steamer  anchored 
before  the  village,  and  sent  in  four  boats  full  of 
men.  The  villagers,  only  thirty-four  in  number, 
placed  themselves  under  an  old  retired  soldier, 
fired  upon  the  boats,  and  compelled  them  to 
return  to  the  ship.  Thereupon  the  steamer 
opened  a  fire  of  ball,  grape,  and  rockets,  which  it 
continued  for  three  hours ;  after  which  two  boats 
laden  with  troops  pulled  towards  the  shore ;  but 
the  villagers,  hetoded  by  the  peasants  Lyskoff, 
Soverschaieff,  Izumoff,  and  the  priest  Peter  Lyskofl) 
met  them  with  such  indomitable  courage  that  a 
landing  could  not  be  effected.  The  boats  returned 
to  the  steamer,  which  immediately  recommenced 
its  cannonade,  maintained  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  night.  Notwithstanding  this  bombard- 
ment, the  village  suffered  very  little,  and  only  one 
villager  was  wounded.  This  achievement  shrinks 
to  much  smaller  dimensions  in  the  English 
account;  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Phamix, 
cruising  near  the  coast,  sent  two  boats  with  a 
flag  of  truce  and  an  interpreter,  to  buy  a  few 
provisions  from  the  villagers;  that  the  villagers 
enticed  the  boats  near,  and  then  fired  at  the  men  ; 
that  the  bojits  were  hastily  recalled  ;  and  that  the 
Phcptiix  sent  a  few  balls  and  rockets  into  the 
village  to  punish  the  inhabitants  for  their  dis- 
regard of  the  flag.  The  ridiculous  inconsistency 
of  the  two  accounts  would  lead  to  a  disbelief 
in  both,  were  not  the  want  of  veracity  in  the 
dispatches  sent  by  the  local  commanders  to  the 
Russian  government,  and  then  embodied  in  semi- 
official articles  in  the  government  journals,  so 
apparent. 

Numerous  but  trifling  were  the  captures, 
burnings,  and  destroyings  effected  by  the  block- 
ading squadrons.  Sometimes  the  ships'  boats 
would  penetrate  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
White  Sea,  row  up  a  few  miles,  reconnoitre  on 
both  sides,  and  then  return ;  if  so  much  as  a 
single  mast  was  visible,  the  invaders  made  it  an 
object  of  attack ;  but  villages  wholly  without 
shipping  were  seldom  molested.  This  depended, 
however,  on  the  conduct  of  the  inhabitants  ;  if 
they  resisted  a  search,  or  fired  on  the  invaders, 
it  was  generally  a  forerunner  to  the  destruction 
of  their  little  village.  The  more  usual  practice 
was  for  the  villagers  to  run  into  the  interior,  and 
there  remain  until  the  invaders  had  satisfied 
themselves  concerning  the  vessels  or  government 
stores  at  the  place.  So  char^teristic  were  these 
proceedings  of  all  that  occurred  in  and  near 
the  White  Sea,  that  it  becomes  wholly  unneces- 
sary to  narrate  in  detail  the  movements  and 
operations  of  the  Phoenix^  or  Meander ^  or  the 
Cleapatre,  PHrel,  Cocyie,  or  other  ships,  at 
Solovetz,  Zaiatski,  Kouzoff,  Shelua,  Megra,  Kemi, 
Kollovara,  Kiyi,  Zolotitsa,  or  other  small  places 


whose  names  are  nearly  unknown  in  England, 
and  whose  insignificance  might  well  have  shielded 
them  from  tlie  fear  of  any  attacks.  The  Allied 
commanders  had  been  driven  to  a  minnteness 
of  rigour  against  their  own  wishes  and  intentions ; 
they  had  laid  down  a  rule  that,  while  all  Ruasian 
coasting-vessels  should  be  stopped  and  destroyed, 
boats  shonld  be  left  unmolested  which  appeared 
to  belong  to  the  localities  where  they  were  seen ; 
but  learning  tliat  such  boats  had  been  employed 
to  carry  muskets  from  place  to  place,  to  arm  the 
peasantry,  they  felt  the  necessity  of  carrying  the 
principle  of  blockade  to  its  utmost  range,  by 
checking  the  passage  of  any  vessels  or  l>oats,  how- 
ever small,  in  any  direction.  Thus  it  happened 
that,  by  the  arrival  of  autunm,  the  maritime  trade 
of  the  White  Sea  had  been  stopped  in  the  most 
complete  and  rigorous  manner. 

To  follow  the  cruising  movements  month  by 
month  will  be  unnecessar}'.  Enough  has  been  said 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  operations  carried  on : 
operations  during  which  not  even  the  semblance 
of  a  sea-fight  presented  itself. 


PllOCEEDINGS    IN    TUE    NORTH    PACIFIC 
AND    KAMTCUATKA. 

One  component  in  the  remarkable  group  of 
parallels,  adverted  to  in  the  opening  of  the  present 
Chapter,  was  observable  in  the  regions  of  the  North 
Pacific.  Here,  as  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the  White 
Sea,  the  plans  of  the  Allies  for  1855  were  ueariy 
identical  with  those  for  1854 ;  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  results  were  equally  far  from  bringing 
glory  to  the  two  nations  forming  the  alliance. 

The  operations  in  1854  consisted  *  in  little  more 
than  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Petropanlovsk  iu 
Kamtchatka,  preceded  by  the  melancholy  suicide 
of  Admiral  Price.  The  English  and  French  squad- 
rons returned  southward  to  winter  ;  and  preiiareil 
in  the  following  spring,  under  the  command  of 
Admiral  Bruce,  to  renew  their  attacks  on  the 
Kussian  settlements  in  the  North  Pacific.  Concern- 
ing the  enemy's  ships  in  that  quarter,  nothing 
more  than  a  vague  knowledge  was  possessed  by 
the  Allies.  The  Ingermanland  line-of-battle  ship 
was  supposed  to  be  iu  those  seas,  but  had  not  been 
seen  ;  the  Diana  frigate  had  been  sent  thither,  but 
her  locahty  was  unknown  :  it  was  believed,  how- 
ever, that  at  the  beginning  of  1855  the  <zar  had 
in  the  North  Pacific  the  Pallas  of  50  guns,  Ihina 
of  22,  Olovetska  or  Olivetsa  of  22,  Aurora  of  44, 
Vostock  of  5,  and  three  or  four  schooners  and 
store-ships. 

In  order  to  understand  the  naval  arrangemeoto 
in  the  Pacific  at  this  time,  it  is  necessary  to  bear 
in  mind  that  there  were  two  English  fleets  under 
two  admirals.  Admiral  StirHng  commanded  in 
the  China  seas,  protecting  British  interests  on  the 
Asiatic  and  Australian  coasts ;    while   Adminl 
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Brnee  oomtnaTidec!  the  Pacific  fleet  crtdsing  near 
tlio  west  coast  of  Amuricti  ■  but  botli  alike  were 
expectttl  to  assist  in  curbing  the  power  of  Russia 
ill  aiid  near  that  ocean.  Ttie  Allies,  by  the 
month  of  Afarcli,  assembled  a  eonnitlerably  fleet  i>f 
Eiigiish  and  French  ships  in  the  Chiim  mss^  con- 
sis^litig  of  live  frigates,  seven  steamers,  five  sailing- 
sbopSj  fjt'ijides  tenders  and  surveyiiig-vessek,  the 
irvhole  carrying  about  300  gun  a  and  30tX)  men.  It 
wiwf  fniin  this  fleets  in  the  Chtnese  waters,  that 
ships  uore  detached  to  act  agaiiij^t  the  Russians 
in  various  directions,  aiding  other  shijia  detache^l 
{vitm  the  Paeific  fleet.  The  EneouHter  and  Barra- 
touia  were  sent  to  Petr*ipttulorsk  j  the  Bih^lk^ 
Jlwmetf  and  BHt^tji^  to  the  Gulf  of  Tatary  and 
the  Jtiouth  of  the  Amur ;  the  Spiivim^  to  the  Kunk* 
Isles ;  and  several  other  ships  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nangasakj. 

When,  in  the  moutli  of  April,  three  ships  were 
ibspatched  by  Admiral  Stirling  to  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Aunir  or  A  moor,  to  watch  tire  Rus.*ians, 
great  tJj^erness  was  e:;?  pressed  hy  various  officers 
to  join  the  expedition,  partly  in  the  hope  of  iviping 
out  the  disgrace  of  the  prueciling  year,  and  f>artly 
to  visit  a  region  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Eughsh,  Captain  Whittingham^  at  that  time  ou 
the  i>oint  of  rdiuquiahin^^  the  command  of  tlie 
Koyal  Engineers  at  Ilong  Kong,  offered  \m  ser- 
vices in  a  military  capacity  to  the  admiral ;  hut 
!ie  was  told  that  Stirling  had  no  inteiitiotv  of 
Atta(^king  any  of  tho  Russian  ports  in  the  Kast. 
Thiii  reply,  not  very  welcome  to  the  offi eel's,  leil 
Whittingham  to  accompany  tlie  scJua^irow  merely 
AS  an  amateur  spectator  ;  and  to  his  visit  we  owe 
the  greater  part  of  the  information,  imperfect  at 
the  best,  made  public  eouceniing  the  operations  in 
the  North  Pacific ;  *  for  the  govcmment,  having 
little  reanou  to  he  satisfied  with  those  openitions, 
pnhlitilied  very  few  dii* patches  relating  thei*etr>. 
On  the  7th,  the  Sify^Ih  40-gun  frigate,  litUet-ti 
hng^  and  Hornet  steam-corvette,  set  bail  from  Hong 
Kong,  under  the  charge  of  Curnmodore  the  Tlon. 
0.  Klliot  i  the  SilfHt  being  heavily  laden  with 
powder  and  shot,  and  &ix  monttis*  provisions.  Ou 
approaching  the  Japan  islaiidst  fogs  began,  whicli 
perplexed  the  squadron  (hroughout  the  sunmicr 
months — a  peculiarity  of  those  seas.  After  passing 
through  the  Strait  of  Corea  smd  the  Sea  of  Japan, 
(lie  s«iuaflron  threadeil  the  Strait  of  Sangar,  and 
anchored  at  llakodatii  in  the  island  of  Yo*^*o  or 
Te70,  Thi*s  port  had,  fdiortly  before,  liecn  thrown 
o]>en  liy  the  exclusive  Japanese  authorities  to  tlie 
comn^erce  of  England  and  America  ;  and  Commo- 
dore Elliot  visited  it  for  cinnmercial  as  well  as 
political  objects,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
hiu  otlicers  and  men.  The  squaflrt>n  remained 
anchored  there,  from  the  27th  of  April  till  the 
7 til  of  May,  and  luiiled  round  the  western  coast  of 
Yesso  to  the  Gulf  of  Tatnry,  bound  north wiird  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Amur.    The  situatiou  of  this 
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gulf  ia  rather  remarkable*  The  narrow*  island 
of  Baghalieni  or  TarakaV,  nearly  7Ck>  miles  in 
length,  stretches  parallel  with  the  citast  of  Chinese 
Taiary,  having  the  Gi;lf  of  Tatary  and  the  Gulf 
of  Haghidien  between  it  and  the  shore  ;  the  former 
opont*  into  tho  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  latter  into 
the  Sea  of  Jit  pan  ;  the  river  Amur  flows  into  tho 
one,  and  l)e  Castricjs  Bay  forms  [-art  of  the  other. 
Between  tho  river  and  the  bay  the  strait  b 
so  shallow  that  ve=^cls  can  scarcely  navigate  it ; 
insomuch  that  many  gcogra|diers  have  regarded 
Saghalien  not  tin  an  inland,  hot  as  a  penlnHnla 
attached  to  the  mmidaiul  by  a  nari-oM^  isthmus. 
Coujmodore  ElUot,  sailing  northward  up  tho  Guh' 
of  Tatary,  found  in  l)e  Castries  Bay  a  Ruisajan 
frigate*  three  corvettes,  a  brig,  and  a  small 
steamer,  lie  s|>ent  many  hours  in  ret-on  no  it  rhig 
and  vain  nianeeuvres,  tempting  and  defying  them 
to  come  out  and  light  fairly  j  but  here,  aa 
elsewhere^  the  invitation  was  declined.  Four  of 
the  Russian  vessels  were  ascertained  to  be  the 
Aurora,  Ohvthltt,  Dmm^  and  ^it^itjek ;  but  the 
other  two  were  not  made  out,  EJhot's  force  being 
too  small  to  justify  him  in  endeavouring  to  cut 
out  the  Russian  Bqua<lron,  he  hesitated  how  to 
act;  he  exchanged  j^hots  with  them;  but  as  tbe 
navigation  bicometi  shallow  and  dangerous  in 
aud  northward  of  De  Castric!*  Day,  be  did  not 
deem  it  prudent  to  force  a  passage. 

The  J^ituatiou  was  a  perplexing  one  for  Elliot* 
The  gulf  w^as  almost  wholly  unknown  to  Western 


f^^jhi*  ^^hy    ^^^  ^ 


De  Cottricf  liny,  Q&lf  ol  Tatary* 

KuropeanSj  and  he  knevv  not  what  hidden  dangers 
might  beset  him.  It  was  on  tho  201  ii  of  May  thut 
his  sipiadron  had  fbiis  come  sudibnly  nptju  the 
ItussiiUi  flotilla;  and  hi-s  officers  and  njen  pre[iared 
for  action  with  un  I  Hounded  alacnly.  The  hrig  was 
Bent  in  furtlier  than  the  frigate,  and  die  corvette 
imther  than  the  brig,  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy  ; 
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but  the  shallow  water  soon  indicated  a  vexatious 
obstacle  to  the  advance  of  all  these  ships.  Three 
small  islands  guarded  the  entrance  to  the  bay, 
and  shoals  appeared  to  block  up  the  channels 
between  some  of  the  islands ;  hence  it  became 
a  problem,  which  of  the  cliannels  served  for  the 
entrance  and  exit  of  the  Russian  ships.  As  far  as 
he  dared,  without  charts  to  pilot  Ids  way,  Elliot 
advanced ;  and  then  sent  a  few  32-pound  shot  at 
the  enemy  from  the  Hornet;  but  the  distance  was 
too  great  for  effective  service,  and  the  commodore 
ordered  the  firing  to  cease.  On  the  21st  ho  held 
'off*  and  on,'  trying  to  entice  the  Russians  out  of 
the  harbour;  but  with  no  success.  What  was  now 
to  be  done?  Elliot  would  unquestionably  have 
attacked  them  could  he  have  reached  them ; 
but  this  being  impracticable,  he  might  blockade 
them  closely,  or  might  blockado  the  gulf  lower 
down.  Whatever  was  the  balance  of  probabilities, 
the  choice  made  was  an  unlucky  one,  for  it  allowed 
the  enemy  to  get  clear  altogether.  Elliot  deter- 
mined to  cruise  about  the  gulf  with  two  vessels, 
while  the  third  went  to  Admiral  Stirling  for  rein- 
forcements. They  sailed  southward  on  the  night 
of  the  21st,  and  on  the  two  following  days ;  the 
Bittern  then  started  for  the  China  seas  on  the  23d, 
while  the  Sibtflle  and  the  Hornet  remained  on  the 
watch.  Here  occurred  a  delay  that  has  been  much 
criticised;  from  the  evening  of  the  21st  until  the 
28th,  the  commodore,  although  cruising  in  and 
near  the  gulf,  never  once  looked  into  De  Castries 
Bay ;  and  when  he  did  so — ^the  prey  had  escaped ! 
Keen  and  bitter  was  the  disappointment  of  all: 
the  Russians  were  gone,  no  one  knew  whither; 
and  thus  the  labours  of  the  squadron  had  been 
rendered  not  merely  useless,  but  positively  mis- 
chievous. Elliot  worked  his  way  into  the  harbour, 
by  close  examination ;  and  after  landing,  he  found 
the  remains  of  a  small  deserted  Russian  settlement. 
He  found  also  some  official  documents;  but  not 
one  officer  in  the  squadron  could  read  Russian,  and 
the  documents  were  therefore  useless  to  him.  The 
roughly-hewn  log-buildings,  the  wooden  trcssel- 
bcds,  a  few  miscellaneous  articles  of  uniform  and 
clothing,  boxes  and  packages,  barrels  of  rye-flour 
and  vegetables,  sows  and  their  young,  an  oven  and 
some  black  bread — these  were  small  consolations 
for  the  disappointment  arising  on  other  grounds. 
Whither  had  the  Russians  gone?  It  was  after- 
.  wards  admitted  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
in  parliament,  that  the  gulf  was  almost  unknown 
to  us,  and  that  Elliot  ^ad  no  correct  chart  to 
appeal  to.  The  Russian  sliips  probably  found  a 
passage  over  the  bar  or  shoal  separating  the  Gulf 
of  Tatary  from  the  Gulf  of  Saghalicn,  and  thus 
reached  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amur;  but  Elliot 
evidently  was  not  aware  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  passage.  It  was  afterwards  ascertained 
that  if  he  had  followed  the  only  route  which 
he  believed  would  have  led  him  up  to  the 
squadron  in  the  bay  his  three  ships  would  inevi- 
tably have  been  lost  on  the  sands.  The  govern- 
ment acquitted  him  of  blame  in   not  entering 


the  bay  to  engage  the  RuniaDS  at  dote  quaitei^ 
because  he  had  no  gun-boats  for  iliaUow  diaii- 
nels,  and  because  the  soundings  wore  miknowii; 
but  they  thought  he  would  have  exercised  »  wiss 
discretion  m  keeping  dose  watch  on  the  sqiiadioo 
in  the  bay  instead  of  roaming  over  the  gait  He 
believedy  if  the  enemy  escaped  at  all,  it  would 
be  by  a  southerly  course;  but  while  he  was 
watching  in  the  soutfa^  they  gave  him  the  dip^ 
and  escaped  by  the  north — he  bdieved  th^ 
northward,  they  were  hemmed  into  a  cul  de  mc; 
whereas  they  knew  of  a  Httle  channel  bearing 
some  analogy  to  the  narrow  neck  in  the  middle 
of  an  hour-glass.  Commodore  Elliot  and  all  else 
in  his  squadron,  as  wdl  as  critics  at  home^  were 
much  mortified  at  this  result;  for  as  the  Russiaii 
ships  reftised  to  fight,  capture  was  the  only 
chance ;  and  in  this  case  capture  was  averted  fay 
the  adroitness  of  the  enemy. 

When  Commodore  Elliot  sent  southward,  to 
communicate  news  of  the  Russian  sqnadron  to 
Admiral  Stirling,  the  Bittern  came  up  with  the 
admiral  on  the  29th  of  May  near  the  coast  of 
Japan,  to  which  he  had  shifted  his  head-qnartefs 
from  the  Chinese  coast.    On  the  next  day  the 
admiral,  with  the  Winekeiter  and  the  BiUem,  set 
saU,  and  was  joined  in  the  Strait  of  Sangar  by  the 
Spartan  and  the  Ihrtar.    This  strait  separates  the 
Japanese  island  of  Tesso  or  Tezo  firom  that  of 
Niphon,  while  the  Strait  of  La  Perouse  separates 
Tesso  from  Saghalien ;  there  was  therefore  only 
the  island  of  Tesso  between  the  admiral  and  the 
commodore ;  and  it  is  inexplicable  why  so  long 
a  time  should  have  been  allowed  to  elapse  before 
Stirling  paid  attention  to  the  Gulf  of  Tatary ;  for 
the  two  officers  did  not  meet  in  the  gulf  until  the 
7th  of  June,  by  which  time  the  '  bird  was  flown.' 
Nay  more ;  it  was  not  until  the  17th  that  the 
admiral,  with  the    JVinehester,  Spartan,  Bittern^ 
Hornet,  .and  Sibylle,  set  sail  up  the  gulf  to  make 
a  personal  examination.     On  the  27th,  exactly  a 
month  after  his  former  visit,  Elliot  looked  in  at 
De  Castries  Bay,  to  ascertain  whether  any  traces 
of  the  Russians  were  visible ;   for  the  admiral 
and   the   commodore   appear  to    havo   retained 
the  opinion  that  the   gulf  in  &  eul  de  Mac  (a 
closed  ftmnel,  and  that  the  Russians  could  not 
have  escaped  by  the  north.    Nothing  being  seen 
of  them,  Stirling  emerged  from  tlie  gulf,  and— 
fancying  they  must  have  eluded  his  squadron  and 
taken  a  southern  route— sailed  into  the  open  sea 
in  search  of  them ;  some  of  the  ships  steering 
towards  Japan,  and  the  others  towards  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.     Thus  one-third  of  the  month  of  May, 
and  the  whole  of  the  month  of  June,  were  wasted, 
so  far  as  concerned  any  efficient  search  for  the 
Russian  squadron. 

Attention  must  now  be  directed  to  the  regioii 
around  Kamtchatka^  before  noticing  the 
proceedings  of  Elliot 

After  the  unsuccessful  attack  by  the 
and  French  against  Pdtropaubvsk  in  the 
of  1854,  the  news  was  conveyed  to  the  respeettie 
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gaY^nuBents  as  Tsipidl^r  h&  tbe  immense  diatauce 
would  ullow.  And  hero  it  bocamc  a  carious 
question  in  which  directiun  news  could  travel 
most  expotliUomslj**  Htretcliijig  a  tlireaJ  over  a 
globe,  it  will  be  ioen  that  the  moet  direct  rotito 
from  F^tnipanloTBk  to  Hi  Futci-slmrg  h  about  3€(n> 
miles  and  to  London  4(>iK)  j  hut  Liking  actual 
traT^lling  rotitesv  the  overland  distinct  in  tlio 
partner  case  la  7500  miles^  and  tb©  voyaging  dis- 
tance Id  the  latter  case  17,0 W.  As  our  Pacilic 
stcamfif?  are  not  remarkable  for  celerity,  it  may 
well  he  supposed  that  the  RnssiaD  couners  had 
traoflmitteil  the  newB  to  the  czar's  capital  before 
the  arrival  of  dispatches  by  Be&  to  London* 
Indocd  it  was  afterwards  ascertained  tbat  Captain 
Martin  off— conveying,  not  news  to  the  capitalj  but 
orders  from  the  capital— made  Ott  this  occasion 
the  quickest  jonmey  ever  known  across  the  vast 
wastes  of  Siberia,  He  left  St  Petersburg  on  the 
SOth  of  December^  arrived  at  Irkoutsk  on  the  5th 
of  Januaryi  left  that  plaeo  on  tb^  12th,  croised 
iiitty  versts  of  smootli  ice  on  Lake  Baikal  in  two 
hoars,  arrived  at  Okhotak  on  the  2d  of  February, 
travelled  by  dog-sledges  during  five  weeki  round 
the  buy  of  that  name,  and  arrived  at  P6tropaulovsk 
on  the  ]3rb  of  March — a  feat  that  astonished  ^ 
the  llns§ians  by  its  rapidity.  Pending  the  arrival 
of  Enstniotions,  the  Euasian  authorities  proceeded 
duHTr..'  Mic  winter  to  protect  their  fort  in  the 
rcr  .     They  couBtrncted  at  Pctropanlovsk 

nil:  I >i  for  fifty^four  guns,  skilfally  furraed 

of  fiiacincft  strongly  Ixiuud  togetlier ;  the  earth- 
works of  the  bftttcrics  were  twenty-five  feet  thitik, 
Btakcil  and  filled  in,  and  some  of  them  ditched 
romidf  witli  coverctl-w^iys  leading  from  one  to 
another,  and  trees  planted  in  the  rear.  Indeed, 
0Vt'»v  »■'-  "Mftlion  was  inade  to  oU'er  a  stubborii 
rt  any  attack  in  1855. 

1.1..  i^LJi^Iish  government,  on  their  part,  feni 
out  ordcn  to  watch  P^tropanlorsk  closely  ;  and 
ibjji  duty  wns  intrustetl  rather  to  Admiral  Bruce 
than  to  Aihmml  Biirbni,',  Tiie  ubipa  belonging 
to  the  Paciiie  tleet^  on  the  Valparai&o  station,  f<ild 
<iff  for  thiK  service,  were  chielly  the  Prcsidmi  (rK>X 
liucounter  (14),  Barniexmia  (6)^  Fi*jm  (40),  Tt^n* 
comaiin^  (24)^  Amphitrite  (S4),  Did^  (IH),  an<l  Bri^k 
(H) ;  while  the  Fi'cnch  eqnaflnm,  under  Admirals 
Penanros  and  Foumiehon,  consisted  of  four  ships 
^-making  altogether  twelve  w&r-vesselfl  mounting 
354  ^Tt^— a  f^ree  apparently  adequate  to  notable 
ac  I  %      The    BarritcQiuia    and    Encoufd^f 

bti  ^ched  to  watch  P^tropauiovak,  arrived 

near  kamtchatka  about  tlic  middle  of  April ;  Kmt 
they  appear  to  have  anchored  at  a  rcnde2vous 
sixty  or  eighty  miles  distant^  and  made  no  att4?m|vt 
io  dcamine  the  state  of  the  town  and  fort  until 
the  remainder  of  the  fleet  bad  come  up»  which 
did  not  take  place  until  the  latter  end  of  May. 
little  did  the  capUina  of  those  veaaiels  sus[>ect  the 
niana'U\Te^  of  the  Rnsfiians  in  this  wasted  interral. 

When  Admiral  Bruce  with  bi^  welbartiicd  fleet 
ruaclicd  P(?tropaidov»k,  lie  fonn^l  t<>  his  a£toniaIi- 
ment  and  vcxaiion  tliat  the  enemy  had  eluded 


him,  leaving  him  the  barren  honour  of  occupying 
a  deserted  town  and  ]iarbour«  Cireuinstances 
afterwards  showed  that  the  Russian  authorities, 
under  certain  conlingencie^  that  miglit  arisi%  had 
resolved  not  to  persist  in  defending  Pdlropauluvsk, 
but  to  send  aU  their  ships  to  some  s{K)t  unknown 
to  tlie  iuA'^iders,  anil  aliandon  the  town.  Orders 
to  this  efieet  ha^l  arrived  while  icy  winter  stiU 
bound  the  coasts ;  iiidee<l  Captain  ^  was 

the  messenger  who  brought  tbeni.     J  'jvak 

had  been  well  fortifiedj  but  reqnire^l  men  and 
ammunition,  and  these  were  to  be  sent  hy  the 
DiafiM,  LO  gun-frigate.  The  hapless  fate  of  this 
ship  will  presently  be  noticed ;  hut  it  will  suUioe 
to  say  here  merely  that^  the  Biajm  not  airi^jg  at 
the  appointed  time,  the  garrison  prepared  to  take 
their  departure-  The  vesseis  bad  to  saw  through 
the  ice  to  obtain  a  passage  out  of  the  harbour  j  and 
then,  on  the  17th  of  April,  they  set  forth,  canning 
all  the  guns  and  munitions  of  war,  all  the  goveru' 
ment  t*mpl&jft^,  aj)d  some  of  the  garrison,  about 
itOO  penons  in  all,  and  leaving  only  three  or  four 
inhabitants  in  the  place ;  the  re&t  of  the  garrison 
retired  to  a  village  in  the  interior.  The  vesela 
which  thus  cut  out  a  path  for  themselvei  were^ 
according  to  Admiral  Bmce's  disspateh,  the  Aurora^ 
Dmia^  Oiopcida^  Baikal,  and  Irtkh^  the  tirst  three 
being  sbips-of-war,  wnd  the  rest  merchant* -ships  ur 
armed  transports ;  they  sttercd  towardii  the  mouth 
of  the  Amnr»  eluding  the  Burra^uta  and  Enrountcr 
in  a  way  most  mortiiying  to  the  crews  of  those 
V€^sel8.  When  Bruc^'s  £t]u;idron  entered  the 
harbour  at  the  end  of  May^  after  so  nnfortunate  a 
delay,  the  Russians  had  been  gone  several  week^  ; 
and  at  P^^tropaulovslc  was  found  not  a  E^hip,  gun, 
or  soldier — nothing  but  empty  ombrasuret  and 
deserted  h^uses^  A  substitute  for  an  American 
Hag  api^cartd  to  l»e  ilying ;  this  had  been  hoisted 
by  tho  only  inhabitants  left — an  American  trader, 
his  two  clerkii,  and  a  runaway  French  sailor — who 
employed  it  as  a  friendly  signal  to  the  invaders. 
These  si  range  it  informed  Rrnce  that  the  govcun- 
ment  ofboiaJs  had  gone  to  the  Amur,  whUe  the 
iubabitants,  about  12CM)  in  nuuiber,  had  retired 
inland  tij  the  village  of  Avatacha,  The  houses 
were  tenantlcii^,  and  packs  of  hungry  dogs  alone 
disturbed  the  silence  of  tho  streets,  The  liusstmi^ 
had  taken  care  to  render  Uie  new  fbrtificationa 
valuek'sg,  by  removing  or  burying  tJie  guns: 
indeed^  the  evaeuation  liad  been  most  com- 
pletely and  thoroughly  etiecledH  Admiral  Bruee 
caused  the  batteries  to  l>c  destroyed,  but  regarded 
it  a  point  of  honour  to  respect  tho  houses  of 
an  undefended,  nm'csi sting  town.  Ho  found  a 
Hu&iian  whaler,  of  4«'iO  tonfv  moored  in  an  inner 
port ;  and  ascertained  that  it  was  intended  to  lie 
employed  in  convoying  away  the  family  of  tho 
governor^  who  had  temporarily  taken  rcfiige  in 
Hie  interior:  tliis  vessel  hi;  doitroycfl,  as  being 
engaged  in  Eusaian  government  service.  After  a 
delay  of  a  day  or  two,  ho  mioeeeded  in  opening  a 
eommuuicatiou  with  Ca|)tain  MartlnoS^  stationed 
in  th«  interior,  and  ed'ceting  an  ejichange  of  tliree 
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Russian  prisoners  for  two  English — all  five  hav- 
ing been  captured  during  the  contest  in  the 
previous  September.  Having  destroyed  the  now 
batteries  and  the  whaler,  exchanged  the  prisoners, 
and  placed  a  fence  round  the  graves  of  Admiral 
Price  and  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  month  just 
named,  Bruce  was  at  a  loss  what  more  to  do  in 
that  locality  ;  liis  work  had  been  frustrated  by  tho 
Russians  themselves. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  position  more 
ludicrous  than  that  in  which  the  Alhes  found 
themselves  in  June.  Two  captains,  watching  the 
Russians  at  P^tropaulovsk,  but  out  of  sight  of 
those  whom  they  professed  to  watch,  had  allowed 
tlicm  to  escape ;  two  other  captains,  watching  the 
Russians  at  Do  Castries  Bay,  but  equally  out  of 
sight  of  their  prey,  similarly  allowed  them  to 
escape ;  and  then  four  admirals,  with  nearly 
twenty  captains,  employed  nearly  twenty  ships-of- 
war  in  roaming  about  the  North  Pacific,  mar- 
velling whither  the  enemy  had  gone.  Noticing  tho 
names  of  the  Russian  vessels,  and  putting  together 
tho  various  threads  of  narrative,  it  appears — that 
those  vessels  had  passed  the  winter  in  Pdtropau- 
lovsk  harbour;  that  on  April  17th,  pursuant  to 
orders  received  from  higher  authorities^  they  had 
taken  on  board  part  of  tho  garrison,  and  all  the 
government  officials  and  stores ;  that  the  flotilla, 
thus  heavily  laden,  and  quite  unfitted  to  resist  an 
attack  from  a  hostile  force,  had  successfully  baffled 
the  vigilance  of  the  Barracouia  and  Encounter,  and 
made  its  way  across  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  Be 
Castries  Bay ;  that  this  fiotilla,  or  one  nearly 
identical  with  it  in  the  number  and  names  of  the 
vessels,  was  seen  by  Commodore  Elliot  in  that 
bay  on  the  20tli  of  May ;  that,  on  or  about  the 
25th,  it  eluded  the  watch  of  tlie  Sibylle  and  Hornet, 
and  escaped  from  De  Castries  Bay  ;  and  lastly, 
tliat,  so  far  as  the  luckless  pursuers  were  aware, 
the  five  or  six  ships  forming  the  Russian  flotilla 
succeeded  in  reaching  a  safe  haven  at  or  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Amur.  Tho  whole  transaction 
told  much  more  for  the  vigilance  of  the  Russians 
than  that  of  the  Allies ;  the  admirals  made  the 
best  of  it  in  their  dispatdies,  but  could  not  conceal 
their  mortification  at  the  result. 

Tho  Amur  or  Amoor,  frequently  mentioned  in 
this  section,  may  possibly  at  some  future  time 
become  an  important  Russian  river.  Only  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  is  in  the  czar*s  dominions, 
the  rest  being  in  the  Chinese  territory  of  Man- 
chooria ;  but  its  mouth  is  near  tho  Siberian 
confines,  and  pohtical  changes  may  easily  modify 
the  boundary  between  tho  two  empires.  Be  this 
as  it  may,  however,  a  river  having  a  course  nearly 
2000  miles  in  length,  and  connecting  many  regions 
of  Eastern  Asia  with  the  Pacific,  cannot  but  have 
a  commercial  importJincc  at  some  future  time. 
At  the  mouth  of  that  river  the  Russians  have 
constructed  forts,  rendered  strong  by  the  interven- 
tion of  shoals  and  sandbanks.  The  navigation 
near  the  mouth  is  intricate,  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Mississippi ;  the  banks  and 


channels  are  constantly  changing  their  duuractery 
owing  to  quicksands  and  to  the  vast  quantity  of 
alluvium  brought  down  by  the  stream  ;  and  thiu 
a  fleet,  belonging  to  a  power  familiar  with  the 
hydrography  of  the  region,  might  be  easilj  moored 
in  spots  inaccessible  to  other  ships.  The  BossiaDS 
possess  good  charts  of  the  Amur ;  and  any  settle- 
ment near  its  mouth  would  be  more  valoaUe 
to  them,  both  commercially  and  politically^  thu 
one  in  the  remote  and  inhospitable  Kamtc^tka^ 
provided  it  did  not  involve  them  in  disputes  with 
their  Chinese  neighbours. 

The  proceedings  of  Commodore  Elliot  must  now 
be  further  traced. 

The  Sib^lle  and  the  Hat^net  remained  beating 
about  in  and  near  the  Gulf  of  Tatary,  looking  for 
the  Russians,  and  waiting  for  reinforcements  from 
Admiral  Stirling.     Thus  May  closed.    On  the  7th 
of  June  the  Winchester  and  Spartan  arrived  from 
Stirling's  fleet,  and,  some   days   later,   the  Sfyx 
steam-corvette   and    Tartar   steam-tender.      The 
whole  month  was  wasted  in  idleness,  Elliot  api>ar 
rently  waiting  for  instructions,  which  either  never 
came   or   were   indefensibly  delayed.       Captain 
Whittingham,   speaking  of   these  valuable  days 
and   weeks   lost,    remarks :    *  How    galling    the 
delay  must  have  been  to  the  gallant  men,  who 
keenly  felt  the  temporary  escape  of  the  Russian 
squadron,  can  be  imderstood  by  every  English- 
man ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  the  noble 
examples  of  self-restraint  imposed  by  the  superior 
officers  upon  their  eagerness  to  advance,  and  of 
cheerful  and  respectful  obedience   to   orders^  at 
the  first  at  all   events,  distasteful    to   the   bold 
daring  of  our  seamen.*    Elliot,  detained  near  the 
southern  end  of  Saghahen  during  the  whole  of 
June,  sailed  northward  into  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk 
in  July.      One   of  the  facts  ascertained  during 
the  detention   was,  that  the  native   inhabitants 
of  that  island  are  a  rude  tribe  called    Ainos ; 
but  that  the  Russians   claim   control    over   the 
northern  half,  and  the  Japanese  over  the  southern. 
In  tho  middle  of  July,  when  near  the  mouth  of 
tho  Amur,  Elliot  was  joined  by  the  Barraeouiaj 
bringing  the  news  of  the  escape  of  the  Russians 
from   P6tropaulovsk.      During   the    rest    of  the 
month,  he  was  vainly  trying  to  find  an  entrance 
into  the  Amur,  tho  want  of  charts  leaving  him 
quite  helpless  in  this  particular.    Early  in  August, 
he  sailed  to  Alan,  a  small  settlement  formed  by 
the  Russians   on    the  west  coast  of  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  defended  by  three  slight  earthen  batteries. 
It  was  deserted  by  the  government  authorities, 
who  had  gone  inland  with  their  guns  and  stores. 
Finding  nothing  to  do  at  Aian,  being  unable  to 
penetrate  into  the  Amur,  and  knowing  httle  or 
nothing    concerning   the   actual   locality  of  the 
Russian  ships,  EUiot,  with  various  ships  belonging 
to  the  fleets  both  of  Bruce  and  Stirling,  cruised 
about  in  and  near  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  during  ths 
month  of  August,  and  then  sailed  southward. 

The  fate  of  the  Diana  and  her  crew  fnmlihml 
the  most  remarkable  inddent  in  this  unerenlM 
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year  in  the  Pacific,  8tn*iigly  AiTiieft,  and  well  ]>ro- 
vkled  with  men  and  storey^  she  had  sailed  fVoni 
Cronstarlt  soon  after  tljo  declariition  of  war,  nnd, 
oludin^  llie  Kf^jtrlish  cmiBCrs^  had  reachetl  Japau 
II nd  t>n  Ciig tries  Bay,  Wlille  negotiating  «  tre^ity 
with  the  Jftpunesc  gtivt;rnment^  Admiral  Paniutiu^ 
as  etivoy  frum  the  r/ar,  remained  on  l>o,ird  the 
IHfina  in  Sinjcula  haHiour,  island  of  Njjdion.  llure 
an  earthquitke  c;msed  the  wreck  of  the  ^^hip,  in 
NovemhtT  1851  AJtcr  a  loivg  dLtteiition,  Paniutin 
hargaincrl  with  an  American  trailer  to  convey  fhc 
crew  of  the  Dmna  to  IMtjfjpanltJVsk  in  three  trips 
of  Ihe  Cetroiine  /W-^.  In  April  l&SD^  the  captain 
and  IM  men  safely  reached  tljat  fort ;  hnt  findlnj,^ 
that  llw  Russians  hiid  ju&t  a!>ando»e<l  it,  they 
follow ixl  them  to  tlie  Aiiriir,  The  Americiin  tnidcr 
refused  ti>  have  anything  furflier  to  ila  in  ihla 
delicate  basin  ess  ;  and  I'anititin  thcrtsnt^on  pro- 
ceedetl  witli  great  energy  to  htiild  a  vessel  for 
himself;  it  w^as  a  small  &ehooner~yaLht^  un  whieli 
ho  eniidiived  his  own  carjtenteiii  kud  R>voral 
Jiifmneflc.  The  jai;ht  wm  intended  to  enahle  the 
admiral  and  a  few  officci-a  and  men  to  sail  tip  tlie 
Amur  m  rottt^  to  Irkouisk  and  St  Pctershurg;  mid 
ihj»  intention  was  carried  out.  Meanwhile^  2$U 
of  the  Dianas  crew  renuuued  at  Japim^  longing 
for  pome  mudt^  of  making  their  eseapo ;  but  none 
such  ocenri  ed  until  July,  when  the  Greta,  a  small 
Bremen  hv\g^  nndertook  to  eonvey  llieni  to  Aian 
or  the  Amur,  Just  aii  this  vessel  wiy?  renthing  its 
destination^  the  EnrratotUn  defteriefl  it,  and  took 
all  the  Russians  prisoners — thu;^  giving  a  hapless 
eh  max  to  their  shipwreck  and  detention  on  the 
Japatiese  coa/*ts. 

Little  more  ntMid  now  be  said.  That  the  Eussinn 
flcftilla  hfid  tnken  ii^Algc  at  the  Amur  appeared 
prolmblc  eiii:in^h  i  and  some  of  the  Allied  ships, 
as  we  have  jnst  seen,  were  sent  to  watch  In  that 
ijuarter  \  l*ut  still  the  mampnvres,  aa  it  whole, 
partot>k  of  a  rambling  and  de&nltory  character — 
a  part  of  the  lleet  going  ^outh  to  Japan,  anil  other 
parts  to  Sitkn,  to  VaTiconver,  to  Ban  Francisco, 
and  olher  ports  in  the  Korth  raeific.  Two  French 
frigates,  fonnitjg  j^art  of  the  Allied  fleet,  took 
iw.i^set^ion  of  the  island  of  Ump,  the  centre  of 
RuMian  trade  in  Ihe  Kurilc  Archipelago,  captured 
a  trading' vessel  laden  with  fars,  and  changed  the 
name  of  llio  iitland  tempfiraril}'  to  *  Alliance/ 

Tiic  Alhcs  never  rccovereil  the  time  lo^t  in 
Ihe  early  part  of  the  season.  The  lew  re.ssels 
forming  the  Unssian  sqnadr<->n  succeeded^  it  is 
ffupiMTjecd,  in  reaching  a  part  of  tho  Amur  where 
sandliftnks  and  land  batteries  | prevented  Elliot's 
squadron  from  following  them ;  and  bo  far  as 
regarded  a  real  capture  or  eonquetit  of  a  shij>' 
of- war,  no  such  event  occurred.  Much  lutter 
commentary  was  nmde  at  honje  on  these  haiTen 
prtieecditi^.  It  Wiw*  said  that  'a  ctUm  and 
philo»ophieal  leisure  ha*  distingnished  our  pro- 
ceedings in  all  places  and  timea^  and  under  all 
cir(^umstanceG  ;*  thai  ^at  home  and  abroad^  in 
our  olRoc^  and  our  doekyanla,  in  tho  Baltic  an*l 
in   the   IJlaek   Sea,  nnder  »un  and  frosty  hy  sea, 


by  land,  in  the  Tropics  and  under  the  Aix*ti« 
Oirclo,  it  IB  alwayss  the  ?iamc  ;  when  tho  occasion 
requires  the  ntmost  secrecy  and  *li*;[mteh,  when 
half  a-dojten  men  at  the  most  shonld  know  what  \% 
brewing,  and  when  it  is  such  a  raeti  between  us 
and  our  nimble  foe  that  twenty- four  hours  are 
albimpoilitntj  we  proclaim  our  dire  intent,  nwrsLal 
ZL  solemn  procession,  march  across  the  oartls  or 
fea  with  drums  beating  and  cfilours  living,  a* id 
then — aro  too  late/  Like  n^ost  snjart  wriJing, 
thin  eitaggcrates  the  truth  \  but  tlterc  is  neverthe- 
less truih  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  for  the  war  was 
characterised  throughout  by  a  want  ijf  iiromptness 
— the  right  operations  being  too  frequvhtly 
fjogtponed  to  a  wrong  tinie.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that,  while  Russian  officers,  naval  and 
niiljtaryj  ai'e  to  a  large  e  it  tent  familiar  with  the 
Ivnglish  as  well  as  the  French  languages,  the 
British  fleets  in  the  Pacific  do  n<*t  appear  ti5 
have  i>ospe.^-«ed  one  officer  who  couhl  read  or 
tspeak  Russian. 

Cruising  over  the  Kortli  Paulie,  Admirals 
Bruce  and  Stirling  bad  much  reason  to  regret 
that  Etigland  t>ossesses  no  naval  station  on  the 
west  coast  of  America,  north  of  V*mcouvcr, 
Many  thoughtlhl  men  have  urged  tlmt,  as  England 
[Mjasesses  the  American  soabijard  of  the  I*acific 
from  lat,  4fr  to  50-,  a  road  of  13()0  miles  wodd 
connect  that  coast  with  Lake  Superior,  wbcnco 
there  is  water- communication  through  British 
America  hj  I  be  mouth  of  the  Sst  Lawrence,  ai»d 
otjward  nearly  in  a  direct  line  to  England,  For 
want  of  some  such  station,  the  Pacillc  squadron 
is  obliged  to  sail  bo  far  south  as  San  Franci^ico 
or  the  Sandwich  Islands  to  rendcxvouSp  and  is 
then  in  danger  of  losing  its  sailorsi  by  desertion  in 
those  tempting  regions.  It  seems  indeed  singular, 
that  at  a  time  when  the  Hussiaus  held  t,m  naval 
stations  in  the  Pacific— at  Sitka,  Ft/tropaulovsb, 
Okhotsk,  Aian,  and  tho  mouth  of  the  Amur— 
where  their  ships  could  be  repaireiJ  or  refit te*l 
liy  their  own  workmen,  Englarjd  hafl*not  one  of 
similar  eUaracter,  hut  had  to  send  her  tihips  home, 
or  to  some  distant  ]Jort,  for  repair.  It  is  [mdjaldy 
not  too  much  to  assert,  that  if  tlie  Inroad  belt  of 
North  America  now  nnder  notice  had  helotigcil 
to  the  United  States,  Instead  of  being  under  the 
stagnant  control  of  tho  Colonial  CtiBce  or  tlin 
Hudson**  Bay  Company,  the  Pacific  cofu<«t  would 
teem  with  an  active  population,  busily  employed 
in  convenient  harlioui's,  antl  develo|iing  the  mine  ml 
and  vegetable  resources  of  the  interior.  Limiting 
attention,  however,  to  the  more  immediate  subject 
of  the  war,  tlicro  can  bo  little  donl>t  that  the 
Rus*iian  wjuadron  might  have  been  capturc<l  if 
Admiral  Brueo  ba<l  f<mud  facilities  for  wintering, 
or  at  least  rendc/.voujiing,  in  those  latitudt^s. 

The  luival  o|»orations  in  tho  North,  a§  this 
Chapter  has  shewn,  wcj*©  attended  with  as  few 
isuccessful  rcsult^s  in  l^ofj  as  in  1K54,  The  paraJ- 
IcUsm  yfsm  Iwrne  out  True,  Ruissia  was  preventc«l 
from  landing  her  fleeti  into  the  open  ocean,  or  to 
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any  ieas  wliorc  they  might  ravage  the  coasts  of 
the  AlHeif  or  to  &nj  ports  where  thej  might  hme 
oonipelled  tlic  Alhea  to  mist*  tho  blockadtj;  but, 
on  tlip  uther  Imn4,  thoso  ilwts  &o  laccesaiUUj  took 
Bhelter  iH^Mnd  sk^iie-furt^  and  bo  vigiknUj  balUetl 


the  prnvaera^  that  thej  nearly  alJ  lemi^il 
while   no   litg©  fortwwi,  with  tho   ^ 
Bomanmiul  and  Sveahor^i  511  ' 

aide  damage  during  twu  ytA. 
eiiormcius  fleets. 


oil 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


A  SECOND  WINTER  U   THE  CKFIEA- 


HE   foHuno  of  wa?   rciidCT*ed 

nf?ce8iiary  a  second  wi titer  en- 
campment of  the  Allied  arxiiies 
in  Lhe  Crimea,  Whatever  niay 
'  have  been  ttio  [laut-'itj  of  great 
'  victories  on  thdr  part,  or  the 
linEiueial  luid  material  cxhanstion 
on  the  pait  of  the  HtiKHians ;  whatever 
the  5uctuations  between  success  and 
fiilure  in  the  diplomatic  attempts  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  |>cace — the  approach  of 
winter  1855-C  fonnd  the  c^ir  apparently  as  little 
willing  as  €ver  to  acknowledge  Iiimsclf  beaten,  or 
to  lessen  thf*  stiihbtini  reui^tauce  olTcn^  to  the 
attacks  of  the  A 1  litis.  Ko  ofEeL^i-s  fought  better 
than  thoae  who  led  in  his  armies;  do  soldiers 
nijihed  njnm  death  with  more  blind  devotion^ 
however  Uttle  thia  devotioti  may  have  been  accom- 
paniixl  by  true  military  rjoalitien,  than  those  who 
served  him  ;  and  tht'^e  character i at ics  were  dis- 
played with  full  its  nineli  cfijciency  at  iJio  periiid 
now  uiideT  notico  iu?  at  any  earlier  date  in  the 
war.  How  the  t-ziir's  doiniuiotis  were  Iteeoming 
dt-*««lated,  and  hia  «t>iirco5  of  wealth  dratnc^i,  the 
Wtvstem  Powers  were  m>t  fiiDj  to  know  uiUil  a 
biter  pt^iod. 


mm  ALLiBB  m  sbbastopol. 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  t5e[iteml>er, 
the  Allied  cimimandcrs  foond  that  Prince  Gort- 
chakoft*  and  the  Knssian  gii rrisonj  together  with 
neariy  t\w  whole  of  the  inhabttaiits,  had  crossed 
f^om  the  sonth  to  the  north  i^ide  of  Sehastopol 
Harbour;*  they  saw  that  a  decided,  line  of  i^ohcy 
wai  immciliately  necessary.  It  became  their  duty 
to  ascertain  w^h ether  any  explostivo  mines  had 
Inx^n  purposely  laid  by  the  Russians ;  to  occupy 
the  towii  and  tlie  KaralH*lnaTa  suburb  with  troops ; 
to  w^ard  ufl"  pilferert*  and  camp- followers ;  io  ^ard 
againsst  a  RuB^ian  cannonading  from  the  nor  them 
heighha  j  to  prepare  an  inventory  of  all  the  storca 
and  other  pr^^pertr  captured ;  and  to  take  mcaMres, 
subject  to  ofdcrTS  from  J^Midon  and  I'aris,  for  the 
destruction  of  the  docks  and  defence- w*ork.^ 

Thtt  Hfipeartiicc  of  the  devoted  city  at  the  time 

•  Chiptef  Xl'f  p»  131* 


when  the  conqnerora  entered  ft,  and  indeed  long 
after,  was  fearftdly  w^ikl  Dcstmctive  forces  had 
been  raging  w^ith  a  violence  never  before  erptaJliMl 
perl  laps  in  the  history  of  sieges ;  and  the  whole 
internal  area^  from  the  Malakolt  in  the  east  to 
Fort  Quai-anline  in  the  west^  from  Fort  Nicholas 
in  the  north  to  the  Flagstaff  Battery  in  the  sonth^ 
w.is  one  vast  dlEiordered  heap  of  crumbled  eartli- 
works,  splintered  and  ihattered  masoniy^  hall- 
pierced  buildings  and  houses,  torn-np  strvetfl  and 
roatia,  scorcheil  timbcrSj  overturned  cannon*  broken 
muskets,  halls  and  s^hells  fired  into  the  town  by 
the  besiegers,  unused  halls  and  shells  intendtnl  to 
hare  been  fired  from  the  town  by  the  defenders, 
gabions  and  «and-bags  with  which  the  tiarlh- 
worka  had  been  hastily  formed,  and  shatterod 
vehicles.  With  unsj^eakablo  astonishment  did  the 
English  and  French  officers  thread  their  way 
through  the  barely  discernible  street^.  In  reference 
to  the  {{pace  more  immediately  contiguous  to  the 
siege-workSj  an  eye- witness  j^aid  :  *  The  ground  in 
parts  is  literally  paved  with  sliot  sunk  in  the 
earth,  above  which  their  upper  aurfaee  M:4irecly 
rises ;  there  arc  ditches  an<l  trenches  in  which  they 
lie  as  thick  as  apples  in  a  basket ;  in  some  [>laces 
nunibeTs  of  them  have  been  buried.  You  tee 
them  of  every  sim,  from  the  huge  C8-i>oundor 
down  to  the  diminutive  grapo—joUy  little  felloww, 
of  a  pleasant  vinous  appellation,  but  very  nasty 
to  run  against  m  tJiey  aro  passing  through  tlie 
air.  As  to  the  fragments  of  shell,  you  might 
maendamise  roads  with  them — ^Jagged  nisfy  hits 
of  Iron,  infinitely  various  in  size  and  form ;  one 
thinks  as  one  looks  at  them,  how  many  a  stuut 
and  gallant  fellow  received  his  quietus  from  some 
of  them  bcforo  they  fell  to  the  gronnd  after  their 
divGiigiug  npwa]\i  Eight  Then  joa  come  u]>on 
ill-treated  cannon — tmnulonlesB  some,  others  with 
muyjdcs  knocked  0%  some  borst  into  two  or  three 
pieceSj  and  othera  hearing  indentations  ss  from 
the  hammer  of  a  Cycloi»s.  You  w  alk  up  into  the 
Redan^ — into  the  Blalakoff,  if  the  French  sentries 
object  not — and  you  marvel  at  the  huge  dimensions 
of  those  famous  work.%  and  feel  more  surprised 
at  their  having  ever  become  oms  than  at  their 
having  so  long  resisted  the  utmost  effoili  of 
Englbh  and  French — such  &  medley  of  enormous 
earthworks,  huge  lumps  of  ^tone,  heaps  upon 
faeftps  of  shotj  and  broken  (shelly  and  damaged 
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guns,  everything  rugged  and  battered — a  work  of 
giants  reduced  to  chaos.  And  then  the  gloomy, 
fetid  bomb-proofs,  where,  for  so  long  a  time,  the 
stubborn  Russians  lurked — wretched  holes,  worse 
than  most  dungeons.' 

The  town  itself,  although  exhibiting  a  wreck  of 
warlike  appliances  less  wild  than  the  lines  of 
disrupted  batteries,  made  perhaps  a  still  greater 
impression  on  those  who  directed  their  steps  among 
the  deserted  homes  of  the  late  inhabitants.  The 
buildings  were  shattered  into  forms  truly  fantastic; 
some  with  the  lower  stories  almost  shot  away, 
and  barely  able  to  support  the  superstructure; 
some  with  enormous  gaps  in  the  walls,  or  with 
roofs  broken  into  a  mere  fringe-work.  Proofs 
were  manifold  that  the  Russians  intended  to 
have  defended  the  town  street  by  street,  had  the 
besiegers  forced  an  entrance;  for  across  every 
principal  street  were  constructed  barricades  of 
large  stones,  defended  by  pieces  of  artillery ; 
reasons  of  strategy  induced  Gortchakoif  to  change 
his  plan,  and  to  retreat  to  the  nortli  side  of  the 
harbour  rather  than  maintain  a  street-fight,  seeing 
that  the  Malakoff  conmianded  the  whole  town. 
In  the  first  burst  of  confusion  following  the 
capture,  the  French  soldiers  roamed  through  the 
streets,  entered  the  riddled  and  deserted  houses, 
and  brought  out  bedsteads,  tables,  pictures, 
musical-instruments,  wardrobes,  and  any  property 
which  their  greed  led  them  to  hope  might  be 
regarded  as  spoil ;  and  hence  the  streets  presented 
a  strange  medley  of  cannon-balls,  falling  ruins, 
and  household  farnitnre;  but  these  iiTCgularities 
were  checked  as  soon  as  General  Bazaine  became 
installed  as  military  governor  of  the  place.  The 
Russians  had  attempted  to  destroy  what  they 
could  not  remove :  this  was  only  partially 
effected  through  insufficiency  of  time  ;  but  enough 
was  done  to  mingle  cinders  and  ashes  with  the 
other  indications  of  ruin  spread  around.  In  some 
of  the  best  houses  columns  were  found  broken  by 
cannon-shot,  ceilings  fallen  which  those  columns 
had  once  supported,  elegant  articles  of  ftimiture 
crushed  beneath  broken  cornices  and  beams,  and 
fragments  of  shattered  looking-glass  mingled  with 
dust  on  the  p.irquetry  floors.  Appearances  shewed 
that  most  of  the  larger  houses  had  been  abandoned 
for  a  considerable  time  by  the  inhabitants,  to  be 
given  up  to  the  soldiery.  Exteriorly,  the  white 
stone  buildings  which  looked  so  smiling  and 
cheerful  from  the  besiegers*  camp,  were  cold  for- 
bidding ruins  when  viewed  closely,  pierced  from 
top  to  bottom  with  shot-holes.  The  effect  of  the 
13-inch  shells  had  been  extraordinary.  These 
dread  missiles,  of  which  so  many  thousands  had 
been  hurled  into  the  town,  weigh  200  pounds 
each,  and,  falling  from  an  altitude  of  a  mile  and 
a  half,  have  a  percussive  force  of  nearly  seventy 
tons ;  large  gaps  or  empty  spaces  in  rows  or 
clusters  of  buildings  told  that  shells  had  pene- 
trated roofs  or  walls,  descended  to  a  depth  below 
the  foundation,  and  then  scattered  everything 
around  to  a  distance  far  and  wide. 


Never,  perhaps,  was  the  occupation  of  a  dty 
obtained  under  more  strange  circumstances ;  for 
although  the  English  and  Fren<;h  were  the  victors, 
they  could  scarcely  remain  in  the  place  they  had 
conquered.  The  Russians,  in  possession  of  the 
heights  and  forts  northward  of  the  harbour,  scat 
forth  shot  %nd  shell  at  long  range  whenever 
opportunity  of  working  mischief  occurred.  The 
Allies  continued  to  encamp  outside  the  town, 
sending  into  the  interior  only  so  many  troops  as 
would  suffice  to  guard  it,  and  cautiously  seeking 
quarters  for  those  troops  among  the  rains.  The 
Russians  were  strongly  posted,  and  held  the  north- 
em  heights  as  completely  as  the  Allies  held  those 
on  the  south ;  the  main  body  occupied  the  for- 
midable Sievemaya  or  Star  Fort,  and  the  batteries 
and  forts  near  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  another 
body  covered  the  Valley  of  the  Belbek,  and  was 
protected  in  front  by  field-works  thrown  up  along 
the  ridge  of  Inkermann;  while  Liprandi's  army 
occupied  the  ground  from  the  Mackenzie  heights 
to  the  hills  near  Aitodor.  Whether  Gortchakoff 
would  effect  a  retreat  into  the  interior,  by  aban- 
doning altogether  the  position  near  Sebastopol ; 
or  whether,  if  he  did  not  so,  the  Allies  would  be 
enabled  to  attack  and  conquer  him — were  questions 
left  for  the  winter  to  solve ;  but  the  immediate 
necessity  was  for  caution  in  guarding  isolated 
portions  of  the  Allied  troops  from  the  fire  of  the 
Russians  stationed  on  the  north. 

To  take  an  inventory  of  the  captured  stores 
being  one  of  the  earliest  duties  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies,  an  Anglo-French  commission  was  formed 
for  this  purpose ;  seeing  that  a  division  of  trophies 
and  spoils  between  the  two  armies  was  one  of 
the  conditions  in  the  treaty  of  alliance.  The  com- 
mission consisted  of  about  twenty  military,  naval, 
and  engineering  officers  —  generals,  brigadiers, 
majors,  captains,  lieutenants,  commissaries,  witli 
one  or  two  civilians;  and  its  proceedings  were 
very  characteristic  ;  for— deaUng  with  missiles  and 
implements  of  war — its  deliberations  were  from 
time  to  time  disturl)ed  by  a  shot  or  a  shell  frora 
the  northern  forts,  ploughing  into  or  near  the 
very  building  in  which  the  officers  were  sitting. 
More  correctly,  however,  there  was  a  head  com- 
mission assisted  by  subordinate  commissions ;  the 
former  consisted  of  Sir  George  Dacres,  Captain 
Drummbnd,  Colonel  Chapman,  Mr  Drake,  General 
Niel,  General  Thiry,  Admiral  Regault  do  Genouilly, 
M.  Paris,  and  M.  Budin;  and,  under  these  nine 
commissioners,  arrangements  were  mside  for  ex- 
ploring the  city  and  forts  by  sub-commissions 
formed  of  the  other  twenty  officers.  One  sob- 
commission  visited  the  western  half  of  the  city, 
with  Forts  Nicholas  and  Alexander,  the  Quarantine 
and  Flagstaff  Batteries,  and  the  Central  Bastion ; 
while  the  other  paid  a  similar  exploratory  visit 
to  the  Karabelnaia  suburb,  with  the  Malakol^ 
the  two  Redans,  and  the  other  defence- works  on 
that  side.  This  examination  occupied  about  ten 
days  during  the  latter  part  of  September.  It  was 
found  that  the  town   contained   the   enonnoH 
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Gumber  of  3833  cannon,  158  brass  and  the  rest 
iron  ;  tbo  commission  praposort  to  present  two 
uf  the  ilm^fit  hr:us  guns  to  Clcrieral  ilella  Manuor«., 
ns  a  mcmcntii  of  go(id-wlli  touunjs  tlje  8ardJmarts^ 
anii  to  divide  tlic  remaiuder  eqnally  Ijetween  tlio 
EiiglisU  and  tho  French.  Considcrtitl  as  a  t^iies* 
tjon  of  montv-valu*?»  liOT^ever,  it  was  decided  limt 
the  three  iiatitm^  sliwdd  rcoeivo  booty  acoonling 
to  Uie  ninTiber  of  men  employed.  This  number, 
on  the  Sth  of  8cptcmber^  bad  boon  126,7U5 
Fn*iirb,  and  f;3,7i>l  An  ^do-Sardinians,  As  ta  the 
poor  'i'arks,  thcj  appear  here,  as  on  many  other 
oecasjons  during  the  war^  to  have  Lnien  ahnost 
wholly  forgottcHj  except  hy  having  presented  to 
ihcrn  two  hrasa  ptiis  winch  had  been  Tnrkj&b 
ficld-f>ieces,  The  inventory  included  a  vagt  quan- 
tity of  muttrkl  used  in  offensive  and  defensive 
wiirfiire,  la  engineering,  nnd  in  supplying  the  daily 
want^  of  a  garrtson  *  Half  a  mdiion  shot  and 
jRbclJ^  nearly  a*?  many  balbcartridgeSj  half  a  mllhon 
pound  B  of  gnnpowiler^  and  nearly  four  thousand 
cannon,  sbewccl  bow  enormous  were  the  defensive 
re«oureeiJ  of  Gurtchakoff*  at  the  liuje  when  he 
rc!8<>lvetl  on  al>andoning  the  city.  A  large  quantity 
of  black  i>reafl,  yn|>iilatuble  to  EnglMi  and  Fieiieh 
troopSj  but  faniiljur  to  Blavourc  and  Asiatic  raee«, 
Wits  yent  to  feed  the  Tatar  inhabitant-s  of  Eupatoria, 
Svho  were  only  saved  from  nttcv  slarvatioTi  by 
uupphea  frf>in  the  A 11  ioi*.  The  few  objects  of  finis 
art  found,  nut  injured  by  balls  and  buHetSj  were 
placed  at  the  tlJipo8al  of  the  commanders.  In 
valuing  the  cannon  they  were  b'tken  by  w^eigbt 
RH  mere  metal — 2f,  ^(k\  per  kilogramme  for  brass 
guns,  and  10(?.  per  kiloizranime  for  iron  (about 
liih  per  U>.  and  ^d,  per  lb,  respectively).  All 
articles  in  duplieate»  an*!  all  of  which  the  value 
coiild  be  correctly  determinedj  were  shared 
et|nally  between  the  Allies.  Lai*ge  Cju&u titles 
of  doUiing.  aeeidentaily  discovered  in  a  itoi'c^ 
were  ad  lied  m  a  supj>lcmen(-ary  list.  As  wood 
was  cspecittUy  valuable  for  fuel|  the  eastern  half 
of  the  city  wilh  |iiven  up  to  the  EngUshj  and 
the  western  to  the  Frenehj  in  respect  to  the 
wooil  and  utltcr  materials  obiained  by  destroy  lUg 
hou^ea    an<l   building)^  ^   but   many  a   filiot  was 
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received  from  the  northern  batteries  during  thii 
process  of  demolition* 

Latnen table  as  such  defitj'uction  wonM  have 
been  undtr  cireumstance^s  le>*{*  stringent  thiui  those 
of  stem  war,  it  waa  destined  to  be  carjied  sUU 
fiirther  by  the  blowing  up  of  the  splendid  docki 
on  whieb  the  C?:ar  Nichohis  had  expended  such 
j  imnienHe  sums.  Thm  was  an  imperative  doty  ; 
sineo  tlie  ]»ower  of  Kussia  to  main  lain  a  threat- 
ening attitude  over  Turkey  ha^l  l>i*eu  haiwd  in 
considerable  degree  on  fhe  facilities  afforded  by 
Sehastopol  for  budding ^  repairing,  and  harlwuring 
sbips-of-war*  The  forts  and  the  docks  became 
cf^iially  objects  of  attention  on  tlie  part  of  fho 
Allies.  It  was  found  that  Gort^ibakoft,  in  evacuat- 
m^  the  south  side,  had  not  hail  time  to  destroy 
so  many  of  the  forts  as  he  had  intended.  Fort 
Paul  was  blown  to  atoms  ;  Fort  Alexander  was 
very  much  damaged ;  but  Forts  Quarantine  and 
Kieholas  had  been  little  injured.  As  for  the 
fleet,  it  was  gone ;  more  than  fifty  vessel s-of- war, 
including  eighteen  saibof-tbe4ine,  lay  i^unkon  at 
the  bottom  of  the  splendid  harbour,  with  tlnvir 
mast-bea4s  jutting  above  the  water — a  memento  of 
the  extraordinary  tactics  adopted  by  the  Russians* 

To  destroy  the  docks  waii  a  work  of  immense 
difficulty^  so  strongly  and  i>erfectly  had  they  been 
constructed.  This  fine  specimen  of  hydraulic 
engineering — comprising  three  inner  doekis,  a 
basin,  two  outer  docks,  and  a  lock,  with  the  steam- 
machinery  for  filling  thcin  with  wat4*r — bad  been 
left  UQ injured  Ipy  the  Eussians.  Many  Engtisti 
ofRcei-a  present  were  impressed  with  the  apj^ear- 
ance  of  these  d»)cks  as  surpassing  any  l>efare  seen, 
bespeaking  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  English- 
man who  had  constructed  them,  and  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  the  autocrat  under  whose  orders 
they  haii  been  constructed.  Jt  ha^  alre^uJy  been 
notic(hl^  that  l^lr  Upton  went  to  Russia  a^t  a 
kind  of  engineering  adventuri^r,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  ooniidence  of  Nicholas.  One  authority 
states  that  the  original  plan  for  tlie  Beba^topt^l 
docks  was  drawn  up  by  a  French  engineer, 
M,  Riancourt;  that  his  estimate  of  (i/XH^CmK* 
roubles  startled  the  autht^riiics;  that  Upton  there* 
upon  undertook  the  arduous  enterprise;  that  he 
l»rijmised  to  complete  it  in  fivo  years^  at  a  eust 
of  2j6W^iN30  rtiublcs ;  but  that  the  ultimate  cjHt 
in  time  w*as  doubletl^  and  in  money  quail  rupleih 
He  began  his  labours  in  June  1832,  and  is 
said  to  have  emj-luyed  at  one  time  a  w  hole  army 
of  military  labourers,  30,0CJ0  in  nnmlHT ;  who 
suficrcd  dreailfaUy  from  es:f*<>surc  to  bmTiing  sun, 
giarhig  w*hite  rocks,  and  clouds  of  fmc  dust. 
The  principal  basin,  400  feet  by  3W),  was  30  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  a.s  there  were  no 
tidc»  to  till  it,  a  necessity  arose  far  eon^tructi^g 
an  aqueduct  ti*  bring  water  from  the  Tcbernaya 
river,  frtjm  a  point  far  above  the  Inkermann 
ViLlky.  Bven  this  supply  being  iiuuleqiuite  in  hot 
weather,   a  ptiniping-cngine  was   obtained  from 
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Messrs  Maudslay's  in  London,  to  raise  water  from 
the  harbour.  It  was  originallj  designed  to  make 
the  dock-gates  of  timber;  but  the  destructive 
attacks  of  the  teredo  navdlia  being  feared,  gates 
were  made  of  cast-iron  frames  covered  with 
wrought-iron  plates.  Nino  pair  of  enormous 
dock-gates  were  made  on  this  plan,  by  Messrs 
Rennie ;  some  of  these,  for  admitting  ships  of 
120  guns  into  the  largest  docks,  were  64  feet  in 
width,  by  34  in  height,  ranking  among  the  largest 
works  ever  constructed  for  hydraulic  purposes. 

To  dismantle  by  English  and  French  ingenuity, 
that  which  the  Uptons  and  Maudslays  and  Rennies 
had  constructed,  became  a  definite  work  in  the  hands 
of  the  now  occupants  of  Sebastopol  Immediately 
after  the  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the  Russiansi 
sappers  and  miners  began  to  sink  deep  shafts,  in 
positions  which  would  enable  them,  by  the  aid  of 
gunpowder  and  electric  apparatus,  to  blow  up  the 
masonry  of  the  docks.  The  Russians,  during 
several  weeks,  had  the  mortification  of  witnessing, 
from  their  strongholds  on  the  northern  heights, 
the  preparations  for  destroying  those  fine  docks 
in  which  the  czar  their  master  had  taken  such 
pride.  A  mine  would  be  sunk,  a  charge  of 
powder  laid,  an  electric  discharge  made,  and  a 
portion  of  masonry  blown  up ;  and  thus  the  opera- 
tions continued  bit  by  bit  On  one  occasion  8000 
pounds  of  powder  were  exploded  at  once  ;  huge 
masses  of  granite  were  riven  from  their  beds  in 
all  directions,  and  hurled  into  the  air ;  but  the 
mines  were  so  planned  as  to  insure  the  disruption 
rather  than  the  indiscriminate  hurling  of  the 
stone.  Gray  smoke,  an  explosion,  a  dust-cloud, 
and  down  would  fall  masses  which  had  perhaps 
cost  months  of  labour  to  set  up.  French  and 
English  officers  grouped  themselves  around,  at 
s«afe  distances,  some  provided  with  photographic 
apparatus  to  let  the  disruption  paint  its  own 
results ;  and  thus  did  one  explosion  after  another 
take  place,  until  the  work  of  ruin  had  been 
sufficiently  effected. 

General  Codrington,  in  a  dispatch  dated  the  2d 
of  February,  said:  'The  destruction  of  the  docks  of 
Sebastopol  is  now  completed ;  the  sides  of  the  last 
dock  were  blown  in  yesterday  morning,  small  parts 
of  the  wall  here  and  there  only  remaining.  Thus 
the  whole  of  the  canal  of  entrance  and  north  docks 
in  charge  of  the  French,  the  basin  in  our  mutual 
charge,  and  the  south  docks  in  English  charge,  are 
separate  but  shapeless  masses  of  dirt ;  heavy  broken 
stones,  split  beams  of  timber,  and  shattered  gates 
protruding  from  the  heap  of  confiision.   The  labour 

of  destruction  has  been  difficult. It  is  now 

a  picture  of  destruction,  desolation,  and  silence; 
there  lies  against  the  quay  the  half-sunken  hull  of 
a  vessel,  and  in  the  harbour  beyond  the  only  things 
breaking  the  surface  of  the  water  are  the  lower 

masts  of  sunken  ships-of-war. Amid  great 

difficulties  of  cold  and  wet,  very  severe  frost  at  one 
time  and  perpetually  recurring  pressure  at  another, 
the  work  went  steadily  on ;  and  great  praise  is  due 
to  all  those  concerned — ^the  Engineers  and  Sappers, 


parties  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  the  18th  R^gimen^ 
and  bitterly  of  the  48th  Regiment  These  parties 
return  to  their  duty  to-morrow  after  constant  and 
laborious  work.  The  casualties  have  been  but  lii, 
of  which  two  only  have  been  fieital,  and  one  man  of 
the  48th  Regiment  was  lost  by  foul  air  in  a  shaft; 
after  several  vain  attempts  by  Major  Nidiolson, 
other  officers  and  men— themselyeB  descending  at 
great  risk— the  poor  £dlow*s  body  was  brought  up^ 

but  life  was  gone. The  yoltalo-batterj,  we 

must  confess,  did  not  always  succeed ;  it  seems  to 
require  great  nicety  in  preparation ;  bat  in  those 
cases  in  which  I  saw  it  succeed,  the  efiect  was 
perfect— ignition  and  its  result,  tiie  shake  of  tiie 
ground,  the  heaving  up  of  the  mass  seemed  to  be. 
instantaneous.'  The  work  was  intrusted  to  Cokmel 
Lloyd,  commanding  the  Royal  Engineers,  under 
whom  were  Colonel  Gordon  and  Major  Nicholson. 
Being  desirous  to  test  the  value  of  voltaic  sub- 
marine blasting.  Colonel  Lloyd  obtained  from  Sir 
Edmund  Lyons  the  services  of  Mr  Deane,  diver  and 
submarine-engineer ;  and  strengthened  by  more 
than  400  sappers  and  engineers,  he  gave  the  system 
a  fair  trial ;  the  result  was  only  partially  successful, 
and  Colonel  Lloyd  exploded  most  of  the  mines  by 
moans  of  f^ises.  One  pair  of  dock-gates  having 
been  ordered  to  be  sent  to  England  as  trophies, 
they  were  removed  before  the  explosions,  but  at 
the  cost  of  a  vast  amount  of  labour  and  trouble 
The  English  undertook  the  demolition  of  the  three 
southern  docks,  and  one-half  of  the  east  and  west 
sides  of  the  basin ;  while  the  French  undermined 
and  destroyed  the  rest  The  English  appear  to 
have  been  much  more  annoyed  and  hindered 
than  their  Allies  by  the  flooding  of  their  mines 
with  water;  but  all  difficulties  were  one  by  one 
surmounted,  and  the  magnificent  docks  became 
a  scene  of  ruin. 

The  aqueduct  was  fated  to  desolation,  as  well 
as  the  docks.  This  fine  work,  bringing  water 
fh)m  a  distance  of  twelve  miles  by  an  artificial 
channel,  comprising  two  tunnels,  three  aqueduct 
bridges,  and  an  ingenious  combination  of  locks, 
was  constructed  chiefly  in  1832  and  the  two  follow- 
-ing  years.  The  tunnel  at  Inkermann,  900  feet 
long,  10  feet  high,  and  sufficiently  wide  to  admit 
a  footpath  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  water- 
channel,  was  excavated  in  hard  rock  by  gangs 
of  labourers  working  day  and  night,  and  relieving 
each  other  every  four  hours ;  it  required  sixteen 
months  for  its  excavation,  and  was  regarded  at 
the  time  as  a  marvel  of  engineering.  The  small 
stone-arches  by  which  the  aqueduct  crossed  a 
part  of  Careening  Bay  gave  it  the  appearance  of 
a  Roman  work.  It  was  not  necessary  to  destroy 
the  whole  of  this  aqueduct,  but  only  the  works 
of  construction  near  the  harbour.  Another  aque- 
duct, also  made  by  Mr  Upton,  brought  water  from 
a  spring  three  or  four  miles  distant  to  supply 
the  great  reservoir  and  fountains  at  Sebastopol; 
it  was  mostly  subterranean,  and  was  neaii^ 
obliterated  during  the  progress  of  the  si^ge. 

Another  scene  of  disruption  was  the  series  sf 
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forts  en  tho  Bcmtbcm  shore  of  tho  harbcmr,  or 
mch  of  them  a^t  \md  he^n  kft  intrict  by  the 
EuBdAiis.  If  B^bastoi^ol  were  fated  to  disappear 
at  a  utronglioM  and  arsenal  monacjiif^  to  Tarkey, 
it  became  necessary  to  mze  tbt>  fortiilcntions 
defendifig  ii  Tbis^  i£  m  tnie^  cotild  not  at  that 
tinio  be  eflbeled  by  the  Allien  od  tho  northcini 
u4g  of  Ibo  harbour ;  but  the  aouthem^  being  in 
their  haiadsj  could  he  treated  as  they  deemed  bt'St. 
EarJy  in  February,  Fort  Nkholaa,  at  the  j unction 
botwt^n  tlie  Inner  and  Outer  II arbours,  WM 
blown  up»  by  the  explosion  of  120,000  pounda  of 
ponder ;  n  quanttty  equal  to  ilonble  this  amount 
waa  fiiund  by  the  French  under  the  fort,  stored 
there  by  tlie  Rnsajans  citht^r  fur  tho  nse  of  the 
batter [etfy  or  with  an  unfulfillcMt  intention  to  donio* 
lish  the  fort.  When  this  destruction,  which  tho 
enemy  in  their  hurried  departure  hjvl  not  been 
able  to  accomplish,  was  eWbeted  by  tho  besiegers, 
Fort  AI(*xander^  jniarding'  the  mouth  of  tho  Outer 
JIarhourt  wjia  Kimilarly  dcstroyetL 

Thn*  iiulhing  but  Tra omenta  remained  to  tcB  of 
the  doclii  and  forts  of  jn'oud  J^cbastopoh 


TUB    OprCNENT   ABIkllBS    OUTSIPE 

Seldom,  in  any  former  wars,  had  two  great  armies 
been  jntjre  singalarly  situati^l  relatively  to  en  eh 
other,  than  those  of  Enssia  and  the  Allies  during 
the  winter  months  now  under  notice*  Between 
3tX_\0<M)  and  400/300  armed  men  were  confrontc^l  in 
two  opposing  bodies,  ready,  if  not  eagerj  to  attack  ; 
and  yet  no  battle  took  jdaee— scarcely  even  did 
awortb  meet,  bayonets  thrust,  or  musketa  fire ; 
for  the  few  lives  lost  and  wounds  received  were 
attribuL'^blG  to  isolated  and  unsystematio  artd- 
-flring:*  Tho  provisioning  of  these  enormous 
a  was,  perhaps,  as  costly  a  duty  as  the  annals 
'of  warfiire  ever  pre^nted ;  seeing;  t!iat  the  scene  of 
Btrug^Je,  the  held  of  oite ration,  Imd  become  almt»«rt 
denndod  of  every  ear  of  corn  anil  heml  of  cattle. 
The  C7ar  was  enf<>fee<l  to  send  sustenance  to  Ids 
troopw  from  tho  mfitTifand  of  Eunsia,  at  a  friglitful 
Bacrifieo  of  draught- animals ;  while  tho  Allien, 
receiving  their  eommlsEariat  supplies  oversea, 
either  incurred  vast  charges  fur  tran«ixirt,  or  paid 
exorbitant  prices  to  f?peculative  dealers  near  at 
hand. 

It  will  he  eonrenient  to  touch  briefly  on  tho 
oomfltion  and  proeetjdings  of  the  cscar's  forces, 
before  tracjijt,'  tho  winter  operations  of  the  Allies 
in  and  near  BcbaatopoL 

Of  tho  actual  strength  of  the  llussian  armies, 
little  was  at  the  time  known  to  the  Allies  i 
whercafl  the  state  of  the  Allied  camps^  aa 
appcarert  from  subsequent  evidence,  wait  through- 
out  the  war  tntimtely  reported  to  the  &Af» 
generab — shewing  that,  whether  from  want  of 
will  or  \vant  of  power,  the  Alhes  did  not  cm- 
pi  tuige  so  successfully  as  their  opponent, 

C  lers  penetrate  into  every  part  of  the 


regions  around  tho  Black  Bea ;  and  the  strongf 
sympathy  existing,  throughout  the  war,  lietween 
the  Oreeka  and  the  Euasians,  led  the  former  td 
act  willingly  as  spies  in  the  scnice  of  the  latter* 
The  Armeutan  traders,  too,  bad  a  leaning  rather 
towarda  the  Euas  than  the  MoeJem^  altbongh  not 
strongly  attached  to  either. 

Four  months  before  the  fall  of  Sebasto|>ol  tho 
czar  had  made  one  of  those  levies  of  troops  which, 
occurring  frequently,  were  only  too  certain  to 
etxhaust  the  reiources  of  his  enipii'C.  By  an 
imperial  ukas^,  dated  ^^fj^t  he  ordered  a  levy, 
to  tlie  extent  of  twelve  men  for  every  lOOo  sonls^ 
ttirougbout  seventeen  governments  in  the  western 
half  of  the  empiro,  such  ag  Grodno,  Volhjnia, 
Minsk,  <fee.  The  levy  waa  to  bo  effected  during 
Juno  and  Jnly^  and  the  local  aulboritlea  wore  (o 
provido  money  for  regimental  uniforms,  at  tho 
rate  of  ten  roubles  tiventy  kopecks  silver  per 
man*  While  tho  numerical  strength  was  sought 
to  be  maintained  by  thes^  levies,  the  priesthood 
endeavoured  to  instil  into  the  Russian  soldiers  a 
fanatical  ardour  rendering  them  fearless  of  death. 
Many  proclamations  and  dispatches,  illustrating 
this  sacerdotal  pohcy,  have  been  notice<l  in  former 
Chapters  ;  and,  a  few  weeks  lieforc  the  fall  of  tho 
beleaguered  city^  Prince  (ioi-tohakofl'  issued  a 
manifesto  shewing  no  falling  olf  in  this  tendency  * 
Positive  as  w^oro  tho  archiepis^eopal  assertiiins  that 
tho  images  of  saints  and  the  pictures  of  Holy 
Virgins  would  lead  tlie  Russians  to  victory^  tlie 
devoted  suldiery  were  hewn  down  in  tens  of 
thousands^  with  little  of  victory  to  encourage  their 
heroisni.  The  Alhed  generals  learned  that  tho 
Russians  had  buried  00,000  men  in  and  near 
8ebastopol  in  twelve  months^  that  100,000  more 
had  died  in  the  Crimea  of  cold,  disease,  starvatt^ni, 
or  canses  other  tlian  wounds  received  in  liattl©; 
and  that  deaths  from  similar  causes  in  the  pro^ 
vinoet  immediately  ctjntiguous  to  the  Crimea 
sw^elled  the  number  to  a  quarter  of  a  mi!  I  ion — 
irrespective  of  thfise  who  fed  in  otlier  parts  of 
the  field  of  warfare* 

After  the  fall  of  Bebastopol,  it  was  natural  that 
tho  Russian  authorities  should  seek  to  impart  to 


•  *  Tn  tbe  ttme  af  the  earlkat  war*  of  t>ic  lln!i«»l;ittti,  tbc*  Jir€hprici«tJi 
rtnfl  othrr  eccteflAiOefi  of  the  OrthorJnT  Church  pave  ttiplr  bAtie<)k* 
Hon*  to  th*  troQ|.i*  ^M 
Till*  bciietlleUi^n,  wh 

Al^ltul  tb#  encrnr  of  Uii'  cDunti} . 


lukfli^  t^r  (.he  Roty  Ylrfta,  th6^ 


1tili:.«i,H  n|  tnc  troops  i-  '  t! 

■H^stii  t^1^  fl•<^f1l*lr^D  -  ■  s, 

iLliil         ■        '      '        V  •  .  11     |>y    IJH-    ^■.  I 

ti,  siMlEloa  of  f  ;■  I 

f>*  ii.TET  CWJK  JuiiA-f;  S!mJiJ!:c.ain?oU»lj  wtth  tl  I 

]  '  M^^enti,  An^blil^Q^  of  Klierton  uid  f  .  i 

iL  I    wflT  fc#v«  not  |ircve!m*d  ^m  tIjji.  -,_ 

1  to  ihQ  troops  irho  dcftJiu  .i,  iN..i.,,M.i 
ihv  Aih  of  ili\3  mutith,  ha  EmlfiFrtde^, 
r.  rti^mv^i  cannon  wpts  nMurini,  b1DaH^4 
'    r  tke  torti;  bu  blcMpd  Uiem  with 
.  ajjti  in  eloquent  wiwtft  framiiad 


irtUi  flO  mdcli  > 
in  tMe  benEiKT^j 
me  troopa  of  tUf  n. 
tlie  mcdkL  imni^  M 
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that  great  event  a  colour  favourable  to  themselves 
and  their  cause.  The  Nord,  a  newspaper  in 
Russian  interests  published  at  Brussels,  asserted 
that  the  grand  move  of  the  9th  of  September  was 
more  advantageous  to  the  czar  than  to  his  enemies ; 
tliat  the  defence  of  the  city,  further  protracted, 
would  probably  have  led  to  the  aimihilation  of 
the  Russian  army  cooped  up  within  its  limits, 
whenever  the  day  of  capture  shoidd  come ;  but 
that,  by  abandoning  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
GortchakofF  saved  his  army,  and  thereby  cheated 
the  Allies  of  their  coveted  prey.  It  was  claimed 
for  the  prince  that  the  evacuation  was  part  of 
a  preconceived  plan,  not  suddenly  forced  upon 
him  by  the  exigencies  of  his  position — that  *  the 
throwing  of  the  bridge  over  the  harbour,  the 
activity  displayed  in  fortifying  the  north  side,  the 
conveyance  thither  of  a  portion  of  the  materiel^ 
and  the  promptitude  and  order  with  which  the 
transit  was  made  on  the  final  dreadful  night, 
prove  that  the  plan  had  long  been  prepared  and 
matured.'  Furthermore,  it  was  asserted  that,  by 
transferring  all  his  forces  to  the  north  side  of  the 
harbour,  the  prince  was  enabled  to  draw  an 
irresistible  cordon  between  the  invaders  and  the 
interior  of  the  Crimea,  and  to  increase  both  the 
mobility  and  the  power  of  his  own  army. 
Whatever  small  fragments  of  truth  there  may  be 
in  this  reasoning,  the  document  is  evidently  an 
attempt  to  make  the  best  of  a  misfortune;  for 
that  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  was  regarded  as  a 
great  blow,  a  wound  to  the  national  honour, 
throughout  the  empire,  is  beyond  all  doubt.  After 
the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Black  Sea  fleet, 
chiefly  through  the  strategy  of  Menchikoff  and 
Gortchakoff,  many  of  the  seamen  were  transferred 
to  a  flotilla  maintained  by  the  c/ar  in  the 
Caspian,  under  Vice-admiral  VasilieflF :  these  men 
never  ceased  to  direct  tlieir  thoughts  towards 
Sebastopol;  they  erected  a  monument  to  the 
memory  of  the  three  admirals  who  had  fallen 
there — Ncochimoff,  Koniiloli;  and  Istominc ;  and 
when  they  heard  that  the  southern  half  of  the 
great  stronghold  had  been  abandoned,  the  news 
made  a  deep  and  painful  impression  upon  them. 

In  an  *  order  of  the  day,*  addressed  on  the  11th 
of  September  to  the  army  of  Sebastopol,  the 
czar  spoke  in  terms  very  little  exaggerated  of 
the  exertions  of  the  garrison  ;*  for  it  is  impos- 
sible to  withhold  admiration  of  the  indomitable 
pei'severance  with  which  the  plj^co  was  held. 
Frenzied  with   fanaticism,    and   brutalised  with 

*  *  Tho  dcfenco  of  Scbantopol,  i?hich  has  lasted  so  long,  and 
\rhlch  is  perhaps  unexampled  in  military  annals,  has  drawn  upon 
it  the  attention  not  only  of  Russia  hut  of  all  Europe.  From  its  very 
commencement  it  placed  Its  defmders  in  the  same  rank  as  the  most 
illustrious  heroes  of  our  country. 

In  the  course  of  eleven  months,  the  garrison  of  Schastopol  has 
disputed  with  a  powerful  enemy  every  inch  of  ground  of  the  country 
which  surrounds  the  town,  and  each  of  its  enterprises  has  heen 
distinguished  by  tho  most  brilliant  bravery.  The  obstinate  bom- 
bardment, four  times  renewed,  and  the  fire  of  which  has  been  Justly 
styled  "infernal,"  sliook  the  walls  of  our  fortifications,  but  could 
not  shake  or  diminish  tho  xeal  and  perseverance  of  their  defenders. 
They  beat  tho  enemy  or  died  with  indomitable  courage,  with  a 
self-denial  worthy  of  the  soldiers  of  Christ,  without  a  thought  of 
•urrendering. 

Begrctting  fh>m  my  heart  the  loaa  of  so  many  gcneroos  warriors, 


drink,  the  soldiery  may  occasionally  have  been ; 
but   they  bravely  boro   cold,  heat,  hunger,  and 
fatigue,  and  yielded  not  an  inch  of  the  deltooa 
without    fighting  for   it    If   Alexander,    in  hit 
'  order  of  tho  day,*  somewhat   undenralaed   the 
victory  of  tlie  besiegers,  by  declaring  that  Gortcha- 
koif  gave  up  to  them  '  only  blood-stained  mini;,' 
he  may,  perhaps,  be  forgiven :  manifestoes  to  the 
soldiery,  whether  Russian  or  French,  will  seldom 
bear  very  close  criticism.    The  passionate  mixture 
of  religion  with  political  and  warlike  affiura,  so 
remarkable  in  Russia,  was  strongly  shewn  in  a 
rescript  addressed  by  tho  czar  on    the    20th  of 
September  to  the  military  governor  of  Moscow. 
Bidding  Count  Zakrewsky  thank  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  capital  for  their  cnthusiastio  recep- 
tion of  him,  and  adverting  to  the  tragic   events 
at   Sebastopol,   the   Czar   Alexander  added:  'I 
accept  [>ast  and  present  events  as  tho  impenetrable 
decrees  of  Providence,  which  has  given  a  year  of 
sad  trials  to  Russia.    But  Russia  has  supported 
still  greater  trials ;   and  the  Lord,  in  His  great 
mercy,  has  always  given  her  His  tacit  support. 
Let  us,  therefore,  now  also  place   our    trust   in 
Ilim.     lie  will  defend  Orthodox  Russia^  who  has 
taken  up  arms  for  a  just  cause — for  the  cause  of 
Christianity.     It  is  a  great  satisfaction  for  me  to 
see  the  unceasing  proofs  which  all  men  are  giving 
in  their  readiness  to  sacrifice  their  property,  their 
families,  and  oven  the  last  drop  of  their  hlood,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  the  empire 
and  for  the  national  honour.     It  is  in  the  maiiifs- 
tation  of  these  sentiments  of  the  nation  and  in 
these  acts  that  I  derive  strength  and  consolation  ; 
and  uniting  myself  inseparably  with  my  heart  to 
my  heroic  and  faithful  people,  I  repeat,  putting 
my  trust  in  the  help  and  grace  of  the  Almighty, 
the  words  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  "  Where 
right  is,  there  is  God  also! " '     It  is  impossible  to 
avoid  seeing  that  such  language,  whether  regarded 
as   springing  from  religion   or  from   fanaticism, 
must  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed — provided   there 
bo  any  considerable  amount  of  sincerity  in  him 
who  utters  it ;  and  that  tho  czars  have  had  a 
deep  faith  in  the  privileges  and  favours  vouchsafed 
to  '  Holy  Russia,'  '  Orthodox  Russia,'  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt 

During  several  weeks  after  the  great  event  at 
Sebastopol,  the  armies  on  both  sides  were  in 
doubt  concerning  the  plans  of  the  czar  and  his 
generals;  whether  or   not    the   Russians  would 

who  offered  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  to  their  country,  and  tabmittiag 
with  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  Most  High,  whom  it  has  noc 
pleaded  to  orown  their  acta  with  complete  racccsa,  I  feel  it  a 
sncrcd  duty,  on  this  occasinn,  to  express  in  my  name,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  all  Kussla,  to  tho  brave  garrisoo  of  Selastopol  the 
warmest  gratitude  for  its  indefatigable  labonra,  fur  the  Uood  it  has 
shed  in  the  defence,  for  nearly  a  year,  of  those  fortifications  whfdi 
it  erected  in  a  few  days. 

But  there  are  impossibilities  eren  for  heroes.  On  the  8th  of  this 
month,  after  six  desperate  assaults,  which  were  repQlsrd,  tke 
enemy  succeeded  in  getting  posaesaion  of  the  important  Komiloff 
Basiion  [BiulakoflT] ;  and  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  !■ 
the  Crimea,  desirous  of  spuring  th*  predoiis  blood  of  hia  «•■• 
panions,  who.  under  the  drounutancca,  would  only  have  itei 
it  uselessly,  decided  upon  passing  ot«r  to  the  north  aide  of  tts 
fortreaa.* 
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cvacuato  the  Oriinea  altogether.  This  que^tioti 
WAS  set  at  rest  by  an  ordt*!'  of  the  day  ptil>liaUe*1 
hy  tWtdjtikofr  on  the  lijtli  nf  Oct^jLer;  in -which 
ho  stMf^ii  tliiit  the  i-zjir  hjirl  gracioiiKly  ]e(t  tu  him 
ill  ■  'if  this  ^rvtii  ptohhm^  basetl  on  all  tli€ 

citr  y-^  ty(  UIj3  positioti  ;  aur!  th^fj  in   the 

exitrciM*  t*f  tho  tnist  thus  rt'fHised  in  him,  lie 
K5olvai  ti>  mairttain  a  flefi-mtvo  iiUitudo  in  tht* 
(!rirn(%a.  *  Bb  Imperial  Majesty  our  Father/  said 
hi}  to  his  troops  *h  pei^surided  tiiat  th&  annj, 
hRct  lifiviiig  accjuirLNl  fri^edom  of  operalioii  in 
the  field,  will  eoutlnuc  by  all  passible  cffi*rt«  t-o 
defcTtd  the  soil  of  holy  Russia  agaiusl  the  invasion 

of  tht»  rnc?niy Valiant  warriors!  you  know 

\vli;it  our  duty  is.  We  will  not  valnntarily  ahainkin 
{\m  re^iouj  in  wliieh  Ht  Vladimir  rocdvef!  tho 
walop  of  f^i-act^  after  having  been  converted  to  the 
Christiaiiity  we  adore/  Thb  resolutiori  taken,  it 
bccartie  ueecH«ary  to  provide  rt*inf<jrct*nient3,  to 
fill  Qp  the  gajJH  made  by  war*  diseaectj  and  priva- 
tion ;  and  bcnce  another  levy.  Uy  a  nkas*-,  dated 
October  3d  (Irjth),  a  g-eiieral  levy  of  the  whole 
<?mpire,  with  the  exception  of  six  ^(overnmenta  or 
pi'^  ^   nearly  exhausted,  was  onkTcd: 

evr  8ejid  ten  armed  men  out  of  lOOO 

sonU ,  aud  .lew**  as  well  a»  Christians  heitii^r 
irjdude<i  in  the  levy — a  departure  from  the  system 
fallowed  in  previous  levies.  To  encourage  the 
troops  f^out  to  the  Crimea,  and  steel  them  to  tlie 
cnduraneo  of  privation  and  sufTering",  the  cmv 
Alexander  paid  fhom  a  visit  in  November,  lie 
entered  Baktcheserai  on  the  9tb,  aecompauieil  by 
his  b  rot  hers  Niehulas  and  Michael,  and  Duko 
George  of  Mecklenburg,  and  was  received  with  all 
p(»itiiide  mihtiry,  dvk\  and  sae^rdotiil  honours. 
Tile  clergy  presented  him  ^vith  the  cross  and  holy- 
water  ;  the  citizens  |iresonted  bread  and  salt ;  the 
diief  of  the  Crim  Tatai^,  and  the  rabbi  of  tho 
Karaite  Jewii,  came  to  ahew  him  allegiance ;  and 
tlie  stjiff  of  Prince  OortehakotT's  army  gave  hitn 
a  rnditary  reception.  lievicw-s,  banquets,  toastings, 
arid  illunnnati^.^ns  fuUoweci  Un  tho  nest  day  the 
illustj'ioiis  visitors  a+lvaneod  to  the  heights  on  the 
noftli  of  ^ebaatopoh  insj^ecteil  the  trcxip^,  and 
lo«>k<jd  long  and  carne?tly  at  the  spot  which  had 
for  thirteen  motithR  been  the  theatre  of  such 
OKtraordinary  event?.  On  the  11  th  the  eaear  visited 
and  inspected  tho  troops  encamped  on  the  Upt»er 
Belbek  ;  ami  on  the  1 2th  those  on  tho  Kateba; 
after  which  he  walked  tlirongh  tho  fearfully 
cro^vded  hospitals  at  Baktehci^eraij  conversing  with 
many  of  the  wounded  otTicere  and  men  ;  and  on 
tho  IStti^  onlering  silver  medab!  for  all  those 
who  had  fought  and  <le feuded  at  Sebastopol,  he 
departed  fi'om  Simferopol^  on  the  return-journey 
to  the  north.  At  the  same  time  be  left  an  order 
of  the  day  J  to  bo  read  by  the  offieei^  to  their 
men,  warmly  thanking  all  for  their  devotion  to  hia 
service,  and  announcing  the  institution  of  a  silver 
medal,  to  be  %vorn  at  the  button -bole  with  the 
ribbon  of  8t  Gcn^rge*  getting  aside  national  pre- 
ferunccii  and  prejudices,  their  antairuui^t*  could  not 
with  jtwt ice  deny  that  the  dcfendeni  of  SclnifeCopol 
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had  worthily  earned   from  their  sovereipi  sneh 
honour  as  a  medal  or  a  riblw>n  coubl  confer. 

Early  in  the  year  ISfirj,  Pri^nce  GortehakofT 
resigned  the  conimand  of  tbe  '  army  of  tJie 
jsonth/  Succeeding  Henehikofl*  in  Jlarch  of  tho 
preee^ling  year,  ho  had  during  ten  inontha  been 
engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  defending 
SebaPtopol,  or  occupy inj:  tbe  northenj  licigbtj^.  In 
reference  to  any  operations  in  tlie  open  field,  ho 
had  met  with  as  little  success  as  his  predecessor; 
and  touching  the  heroic  defence  of  Hebastopol, 
it  may  be  prolmble  that  the  defenders  owed  more 
to  their  etigineer  Todtleben  than  to  tlieir  com- 
mander Gortchakcjff;  but  still  the  princess  name 
will  worthily  be  ctninected  with  the  history  of 
one  of  the  mo«t  gallant  struggles  on  record.  At 
Odessa,  Gortchakoft'  hande^l  over  the  eoinmaml  of 
the  Crimean  army  to  General  Lilders  ;  he  himnelf 
returned  lo  8t  Petersburg,  was  received  wnth 
honoursi  by  the  cj'-ar  and  his  court,  and  shortly 
afterwards  entered  on  the  important  military 
command  of  Poland.  U  J  a  useless  to  int]uiro 
wliether  Prince  Paskt^vitch,  whose  service  in  tho 
czar's  armies  commenced  so  far  back  as  IBti.l, 
would  have  had  gi-eater  siicce<<s  than  the  other 
two  Muscovite  princes  in  the  war  of  lS<3;j^e ;  his 
health  was  too  far  bmken  to  enable  him  any 
longer  to  head  armies,  and  he  died  ubout  the 
period  now  under  notice ;  but  it  ii  at  anyrate  note- 
worthy that  neitlier  Menchikoff  nor  Gortchakoff 
won  a  l>attle  in  tho  open  lield  throughout  the 
war :  if  ttiey  met  with  success,  it  boro^  relation 
to  the  defence  of  batteries  and  forts.  About  the 
date  when  Liidcrs  entered  on  tho  command  of 
the  Crimean  annles,  at  the  end  of  January,  the 
Ruasian  troops  are  ssup posed  to  have  nnmWred 
about  120,00(1  men,  at  Simferopol,  Enpatoria,  the 
Bulbek,  the  Iklaekcnzie  heights,  the  Tuda^  the 
Bulganak,  and  the  steppes  near  Pcrekop  and 
tho  Putrid  Sea  ;  besidea  thf/se  more  immeiltately 
occupying  the  northern  heights  at  Sebastopol 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  condition  and  pro- 
ceedings of  the  czar's  generals,  at  and  soon  after 
the  evacuation  of  the  besieged  city,  it  will  now 
be  necessary  to  trace  tho  winter  operatiotis  of  ilia 
Allies, 

And  firi*tj  for  the  means  of  communicalion— the 
roads  and  railwayj^.  This  war  wa^J  remarkable, 
beyond  any  that  preceded  it,  for  the  application 
of  dvil  engineering  to  military  purposes.  The 
muddy  tracks  between  Balaklava  ami  8el>astopol 
have  already  been  deseribcd,  as  wx-U  as  the  attempt 
to  overcome  that  obstaclo  by  tiic  construction  of 
a  railway.  When,  in  August  1S55,  tbe  fall  of 
Sebasti*pol  wa,s  yet  donbtftd,  the  Allied  com- 
mander's began  to  look  forward  to  a  secH>nd 
wintering  on  the  plateau  as  a  probability  ;  and 
they  deemed  it  a  part  of  their  duty,  aided  by 
supplier  and  reinforcements  from  home,  to  improve 
the  hutting  and  the  intercommunications  of  the 
respective  camps.  The  Kngli»*h,  SardiniauBi  and 
Turk*,  with  ibe  various  Transpipt  Corpji,  Army 
Works  Corps,  and  otiicr  civilians  emjtbn'etl  in  tho 
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service  of  the  amiy,  numbered  not  much  less  than 
100,000  men  ;  and  as  the  whole  of  those  looked  to 
Balaklava  as  their  only  port — Kamiesch  being 
appropriated  to  the  French — it  became  necessary 
to  place  that  town  and  harbour  under  good 
organisation^  and  to  form  efficient  communications 
thence  to  the  camp.  Colonel  ^I*Murdo  continued 
to  employ  the  Land  Transport  Corps  in  carrying 
provisions  and  stores  from  the  harbour  to  the 
camp ;  but  it  became  desirable  for  Mr  Doyne,  who 
went  out  as  superintendent  of  the  Army  Works 
Corps,  to  employ  a  large  force  of  his  men  in 
making  and  repairing  roads— a  labour  which  the 
soldiers  had  before  shewn  themselves  ill  fitted  to 
perform,  even  if  their  numbers  had  been  greater. 
Invaluable  as  the  railway  had  become,  it  was 
inadequate  to  the  conveyance  of  the  immense 
bulk  and  weight  of  supplies  required  day  by  day 
in  the  army;  and  hence  it  was  necessary  to  do 
that  which,  if  done  in  the  early  winter  of  1854, 
would  have  saved  so  many  valuable  lives— con- 
struct a  new  road  from  Balaklava  to  the  camp. 
No  engineering  could  change  the  character  of  the 
mud  on  the  plateau  and  the  plain,  the  '  Sebastopol 
paste'  so  adhesive  after  rain.  The  officers  and 
civilians,  narrating  the  events  of  the  camp,  sought 
industriously  for  language  in  wliich  to  describe  this 
most  unwelcome  compost.  One  of  them  wrote : 
'  The  paste  has  a  great  affection  for  straws,  with 
which  it  succeeds  in  working  itself  up  into  a  kind 
of  gigantio  brick,  somewhat  underdone,  in  which 
condition  it  threatens  to  build  your  legs  into  the 
ground  if  you  stand  long  enough  in  one  place  to 
give  it  a  chance ;  it  mightily  affects  horseshoes  also, 
and  sucks  them  off  with  a  loud  smack  of  relish. 
Literally  and  truly  it  is  like  glue  half  boiled, 
and  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  a  gi*eat 
depth.'  Road-makers,  however,  could  and  did 
harden  certain  portions  sufficient  to  make  a  way 
practicable  for  commissariat  and  artillery  wagons. 
The  British  commander,  writing  on  the  29th 
of  September,  said  in  his  dispatch :  *  The  troops 
have  been  employed  daily,  to  the  number  of  9500 
men,  in  making  the  road  from  Balaklava  to  the 
camp ;  and  as,  after  a  few  hours  of  rain,  the  whole 
distance  is  converted  into  a  mass  of  deep  mud,  the 
work  that  has  to  be  performed,  from  this  reason  as 
well  as  the  great  distance  that  the  stones  have  to 
be  transported,  renders  it  one  of  great  labour  and 
difficulty.'  By  the  end  of  October,  much  excellent 
new  road  w^as  constructed,  incluiling  branch-roads 
to  the  several  division-camps.  The  French  at  the 
same  time  constructed  a  road  across  the  valley 
which  connects  the  Fedukhine  heights  witli  the 
main  road  to  Kamiesch,  thereby  increasing  the 
facihties  of  access  to  those  important  heights ;  and 
they  also  improved  the  old  Tatar  roads  around 
Baidar,  Tchorgouna,  and  Tchouliou.  The  English, 
plunged  into  disaster  by  the  want  of  roads  in  tho 
winter  1854-5,  emi)loyed  in  tho  winter  1855-6 
soldiers  and  Army  Works  Corps  to  th^  number  of 
10,000  in  all,  in  making  a  road  so  excellent  that 
it  remains  as  a  memento  of  British  occupation, 


having  received  40,000  tons  of  hard  limestone  ai 
^metalling'  in  a  length  of  three  and  a  half  mUesi; 
while  the  French,  in  the  one  winter  as  well  «b 
the  other,  constructed  roads  just  sufficient  for  the 
military  wants  of  the  period,  without  any  waste 
of  power.  The  English  soldiers  required  the 
aid  of  non-mihtary  workmen;  the  French  and 
Sardinian  soldiers  were  their  own  workmen 
and  labourers.  These  differences  arose  from  the 
different  habitudes  and  training  of  the  respective 
Boldiersy  as  well  as  from  differences  in  the  goyem* 
ment  departments. 

The  road-improvements  did  not  in  any  degree 
relax  the  exertions  of  those  who  sought  to  give  the 
greatest  possible  efficiency  to  the  railway.     The 
*  navvies'  originally  sent  out  to  finish  and  manage 
the  railway  from  BalaklaTa  up  to  the  plateau,  Idft 
when  their  work  was  ended ;  but  Mr  Beatty,  and 
a  few  officials   and   overseers,  remained   at  the 
request  of  the  conmiander-in-chief.     Messrs  Peto, 
Brassey,  and  Betts,  taking  up  tho  subject  during 
the  terrible  exigencies  of  the  previous  winter,  had 
formed  the  railway,  worked  it  during  the  spring 
and  summer,  and  erected  lime-kilns,  wharfs,  stor^ 
houses,  wash-houses,  and  other  useful  buildings  : 
they  ended  tlieir   contract   and  withdrew    their 
corps  in  August— the  labours  after  that  date  being 
undertaken  by  the  newly  organised  Army  Works 
Corps.    Tho  railway  was  at  first  made   quickly 
rather  than  substantially;  but  by  draining  and 
ballasting  it  was  brought  into  excellent  order; 
and  a  new  supply  of  trucks,  sent  out  from  England, 
and  of  horses  to  draw  them  greatly  increased  the 
efficiency  of  the  line.    Mr  Beatty,  in  tho  autunm, 
received  instructions  to  form  two  new  lines  of  rail- 
way, one  to  Kamiesch  and  one  to  Tchorgouna — 
the  labour  for  tho  first  to  bo  supplied  by  the 
French,  and  that  for  the  second  by  the  Sardinians. 
The  Tchorgouna  line,  ])assing  over  the  plain  from 
Kadiko'i  to  the  Woronzow  Road,  was  likely  to  be 
very  valuable,  the  saturated  plain  being  almost 
impassable  by  other  means  in  winter.      It  was 
a  testimony  paid   to  the  skill  with  which  Mr 
Beatty  laid  out  the  original  tramway,  that  when 
the  engineers  came  to  plan   tho    now  metalled 
road  from  Balaklava  to  the  camp,  they  could  find 
nothing  better  than  Mr  Beatt^s  route,  so  well 
were  the  gradients  i)lanncd ;  they  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  make  their  new  road  by  the  side  of 
the  railway,  at  tho  same  time  effectually  draining 
both.     Hitherto  the  railway  had  been  worked 
almost  wholly  by   horses   and    ropes,  but   now 
locomotives  began  lo  be  rendered  available,  espe- 
cially on  the  Tchorgouna  lino.  By  the  early  spring 
of  1856,  more  than  twenty  miles  of  well-ballasted 
and  drained  railway  was  at  work,  fit  for  the 
transit  of  locomotives,  and  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  almost  inconceivably  laigo  amount  of  st^nres 
required  daily  at  the  camp. 

The  British  army  in  tho  Crimea,  for 
service  these  excellent  roads  and  railways 
mainly  intended,  amounted,  soon  after  the  fidl  of 
Sebastopol,  to  about  56,000  men,  of  whom 
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were  iDTalided.  It  comprised  fonrteeo  regimeDtfi 
of  efkrsklrj^  /iocx) ;  fiftv-two  battalionB  of  infantiT, 
33 A>^;  Artillery  and  KoyiU  EiigmccrB,  SGOO; 
Lund  Transport  Corps,  Anny  Worki  Corps, 
Mi-niical  Corps,  CommiFsarjjit^  <S;a»  f)5(X\  T^ero 
Kyas  at  ihi^  Bam^^  linie  a  ealculiitioD'  that  making 
a  fair  allowauce  f<>v  casunlties  duriug  the  winter — 
supposing  no  great  battkf  oeoiirrod— these  5(1*000 
might  probably  bo  reduced  to  49,00*3  by  the 
ipring;  that  England  would  easily  bo  fthle  to 
«end  out  300(1  mow>  cavalry  and  S50,noo  more 
Infantry  during  tlio  winter^  raiaitig  the  49,CHK)  to 
72^000  ;  and  that  the  Torkisli  Cantingent  of 
2o,nf>o,  whli  tho  Oerman,  Ewlm,  and  Italian 
Legion*  of  5000,  would  raise  the  Crimean  military 
force  in  British  pay,  or  commauded  by  Britisli 
offieorft.  to  littU>  sliijrt  of  100,000  meo,  of  whom 
65/  !vo  ccmibatanta< 

J        it  GOjOOO  amiable   healthy 

BHtiiiht  with  mofd  than  double  that  nnmber  of 
Freiichi  atid  the  small  continent  of  SardiuianSj 
were,  as  has  been  already  implied,  engaged  in 
scarcely  any  so  veto  military  duties  during  the 
winter.  A  few  facta,  noted  month  by  month,  will 
ieiTc  m  a  Fuffloient  record. 

Durini^  the  three  w^ks  of  Septeml»er  which 
followed  the  evacuation  of  the  south  side  of 
Sehftstopolj  the  Russians  were  tjuletly  but  actively 
strengthening  their  fortifications  on  the  uortli 
aide,  making  all  tfio  heights  bristle  with  cajmow, 
and  tiring  those  cannon  whenever  an  opporlunity 
leemed  to  offer  of  working  mischief  upon  the  new 
oeeupanta  of  the  city.  A  deep  arm  of  the  iea 
intervened  between  the  belligerents ;  and  as  each 
party  commanded  this  estuary,  transit  in  boatt 
xvaj  out  of  tho  fiuestton.  The  Allies  planted  a 
few  guns  BO  na  to  bear  upon  the  northern  heights  j 
but  rto  dis|>ositton  was  entertained  to  open  a 
regular  Ijombardnient.  The  French  began  to 
make  dt^motistrations  towards  Baidar  and  Aftodor ; 
and  camp  rumours  arose  concerning  some  sup- 
posed expedition  into  tho  interior  of  the  Crimea; 
but  tho  securing  of  ihc  captured  city  was  regarded 
an  the  first  duty.  On  the  2f>tb,  the  anniversary  of 
tlio  battle  of  the  Alma,  there  occurred  a  distribu* 
tion  of  medals  and  clasps  among  the  soldier* — 
with  not  a  few  adverse  criticisms  on  the  artistic 
merit*  of  the  mwlal,  the  bit  of  ribbon,  and  tho 
resemblance  of  the  *  Alma*  and  *  Balaklava '  and 
^lokermann'  clasps  to  the  labels  on  publicdiouse 
wine*bott!es ;  the  honour  of  tho  decoration  waji, 
howerer,  apivreciatcd.  The  day  was  commcmo' 
rated  by  many  *  Alma  dinners'  9itid  much  festivity 
in  tioth  cam  pa, 

October  commenced|  and  was  marked  by  the 
uleady  persiMence  of  the  Russians  in  fortifying 
their  northern  heights.  Immense  ti'ains  of 
wagons  and  carts  could  be  soen  paising  hi 
rarloua  directions,  followed  by  the  formation  of 
dept*t5  towards  the  Bclbek  and  ftirther  eastward. 
Th»^  ,'MIh-^  could  espy  stores  of  provision?,  of 
anv  and  of  coals,  gradually  accunmlaling 

atth    .  ..^  gis;  and  the  hopes  began  to  farlc,  that 


the  czaT*s  troops  would  abandon  the  place  by  a 
retreat.  Along  the  whole  line  from  the  s«»  at 
tho  mouth  of  the  harbour  to  the  heights  near  the 
Upper  Bclbek  and  Kntcha  the  two  opjjoncnt 
forces  guspieiou^ly  watched  each  other — neither 
shewing  any  dispoBition  to  retreat^  aud  equally 
unwilling  to  make  a  lx*ld  altaek.  The  extreme 
French  right  wa«  in  the  immediate  noighVvourhood 
of  Ozenbasli,  Aitodor,  and  other  place*  near  tlie 
extreme  Russian  Icftj  and  neither  could  have 
advanced  fur  without  coming  into  instant  colhaiou 
with  the  oUier.  The  180,000  or  200,uu0  eokhera 
in  the  Allied  camps,  although  employed  in  part 
in  making  roads,  building  hut^,  and  j>re paring  for 
winter^  had  nevertheless  too  little  to  employ  their 
time ;  the  English  were  better  paid  than  Enghsh 
soldiers  usually  are;  and  idleness  and  money 
together  led  them  into  soenea  of  drunkenness 
which  brought  considerable  scandal  upon  tho 
army^al though  the  commander  denied  that  the 
vice  was  so  prevalent  as  many  civilians  asserted 
it  to  be.  It  was  a  great  social  blessing  when  tho 
Post-offiee  money-order  system  was  introduced  at 
the  camp ;  soldiers  sent  home  to  their  relations  in 
the  old  conn  try  a  part  of  the  money  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  wasted  in  drink  at  Kadikoi 
— a  very  '  Don ny brook'  of  suttlers'  booths  and 
disorderly  traders. 

The  month  of  November  witnessed  another 
change  in  the  command  of  the  British  army  in 
the  Knat — the  substitution  of  G^eral  Sir  W.  J. 
Codringlon  for  Gcijeral  Sir  James  Simpson,  Wlicn 
the  latter  succeeded  Lord  Raglan  in  June,  he  did 
so  by  virtue  of  seniority,  not  by  selection  or  by 
choice.  It  is  nnderstood  that  his  declining  health 
and  energies  rendered  him  anxious  to  be  relieved 
from  the  onerous  duty.  There  was,  in  tnilh,  an 
unquestionable  disadvantage  attending  tho  absence 
of  a  bold  and  intrepid  commanderj  at  a  time  when 
the  British  were  called  upon  to  hohl  a  won  by 
companionship  with  the  more  martially  disposed 
Fr en ch.  Gene i-al  Sim pson's  s i mpheity  of  mann cii 
and  singleness  of  mind  conciliated  the  regard  of 
itll ;  but  all  feltj  m  did  he  bimself,  that  Crimean 
command  at  such  a  time  required  a  stronger  hand 
til  an  his  own— that  Hie  old  Peninsular  officer,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  under  Wellington  forty- 
live  years  before,  was  not  fitted  in  Ids  declining 
age  for  tho  tttrring  Bcencs  at  SeboBtopol  The 
new  commander,  Sir  W.  J.  Codrington,  as  though 
a  total  contrast  had  lK?en  neeesjiaiy,  was  an  ofBcer 
who  had  Been  no  eervlcc  until  he  entered  tho 
Crimea  I  he  obtained  the  highest  command  in 
fourteen  months  after  he  fought  his  first  battle — 
a  fact  a!mo!?t  nnprecedented  in  the  history  of 
Enropean  armief.  This  arose  mainly  fl-om  the 
swee|ncg  manner  in  which  death,  illness^  and 
retirement,  had  carried  ofl'  generals  long  accuS' 
tome^i  to  sceneii  of  warfare,  J I  is  father,  Adn!iral 
Codrington,  had  twenty-six  years  earlier  assist cd 
tho  Russians  to  destroy  the  Turkish  fleet  at  tho 
battle  of  Kavarino ;  aud  now  he  himself,  at  th<* 
age  of  fifty,  assumed  the  command  of  an  army 
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employed  in  assisting  the  Tnrks  to  defeat  the 
Russians.  Sir  William  had  passed  through  all  the 
regular  grades  in  the  Coldstream  Guards,  up  to 
colonel  in  1846,  without  seeing  a  battle-field  ;  and 
received  his  rank  of  major-general  in  June  1854, 
when  the  British  army  was  in  Turkish  waters. 
Under  the  usual  course  of  routine,  this  promotion, 
severing  his  connection  with  regimental  service, 
and  ending  his  colonelcy  of  the  Coldstreams,  would 
have  led  to  his  return  home;  but  wishing  for 
active  and  honourable  service,  ho  b^ged  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  with  the  army,  to  share  its 
dangers  and  glories.  General  Airey,  commanding 
a  brigade  of  the  Light  Division,  was  promoted 
while  in  the  East  to  the  office  of  quartermaster- 
general  ;  and  Codrington  immediately  stepped 
into  his  place.  It  was  by  this  singular  luck — for 
luck  it  may  almost  be  called — that  Major-general 
Codrington  obtained  the  command  of  one  brigade 
in  Sir  George  Brown's  Light  Division ;  and  this 
heroic  brigade,  comprising  the  7th,  23d,  33d,  and 
2d  battalion  of  rifles,  covered  itself  with  glory,  and 
won  a  good  name  for  lis  brigadier,  at  Alma  and  at 
Inkermann.  When,  at  a  later  date,  the  veteran  Sir 
George  Brown  retired,  Codrington  was  appointed 
general  of  the  whole  Light  Division ;  and,  as  such, 
his  conduct  was  somewhat  sharply  criticised  in 
reference  to  the  unfoHunate  attack  on  the  Redan 
on  the  8th  of  September,  in  which  his  division  was 
concerned,  and  in  which  Colonel  Windham,  the 
*  hero  of  tho  Redan,'  was  left  without  supports  at 
a  critical  moment ;  but  tho  due  apportionment  of 
blame,  in  connection  with  that  inauspicious  affair, 
cannot  be  determined  without  tho  aid  of  official 
documents  not  made  public.  AVhcn,  on  the 
retirement  of  Simpson,  Codrington  obtained  tho 
command  of  the  whole  army,  tho  appointment 
was  i)opular  with  tlie  troops;  for  he  had  shewn 
energy  and  intrepidity,  and  had  from  the  first 
shared  in  all  the  good  and  ill  fortune  of  his 
companions-in-arms. 

The  appointment  of  Sir  William  threw  increased 
activity  into  the  mechanism  of  the  British  forces, 
but  did  not  greatly  change  the  general  character  of 
tho  proceedings.  There  were  still  two  vast  armies, 
watching  each  other  on  opposite  heights,  with  a 
harbour  and  several  valleys  intervening.  At  one 
time  it  appeared  as  if  Pelissier,  advancing  further 
and  further  among  the  defiles  of  tho  Upper  Belbek, 
intended  to  turn  the  extreme  left  of  the  Russians, 
and  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  Crimea  by 
Aitodor  and  Mangoup  Kale  ;  but  the  plan,  if  entor- 
tained,  died  away.  Certain  it  is  that  the  armies 
longed  for  an  advance  against  the  enemy ;  they  did 
not  hke  the  thought  of  settling  down  into  winter- 
quarters  without  at  least  one  more  brilliant  victory. 
Sometimes  the  camps  were  enlivened  by  rumours 
of  a  suspected  attack  by  the  Russians,  £C  second 
battle  of  the  Tchemaya ;  but  the  Allies  were  now 
stronger  than  ever,  and  such  an  attack  did  not 
seem  at  all  probable.  Then,  again,  speculations 
arose  touching  the  possibility  of  the  Russians  main- 
taining their  position  during  tho  winter,  seeing 


how  frightful  must  be  the  expenditure  of  money 
and  labour,  and  perhaps  of  life,  in  supplying  them 
with  food.  No  retreating  movement,  however, 
was  observable ;  on  the  contrary,  an  increase  io 
the  number  of  huts  and  tents  became  plainly 
perceptible,  indicating  an  intention  to  winter  oil 
tho  northern  heights.  On  the  15th  of  the  month, 
the  Allied  camps  were  thrown  into  disorder  by 
a  fearM  explosion  of  a  French  magazine  near 
Inkermann,  containing  30,000  kilogrammes  of 
powder,  600,000  cartridges,  300  charged  shelly  md 
other  projectiles ;  many  pieces  of  ordnance,  near 
at  hand,  were  destroyed ;  and  the  ignited  materials 
from  the  magazine,  hurled  to  a  distance,  caused  a 
violent  conflagration  in  one  of  the  English  artillery 
depots.  Tlie  French  had  thirty  killed,  including 
two  officers,  and  several  hundred  wounded;  the 
English,  too,  lost  considerably.  Indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  more  loss  of  life  and  limb  followed 
this  explosion  than  resulted  fi-om  the  belligerent 
operations  of  the  whole  month. 

When  December  arrived,  the  soldiers  in  the 
British  army  could  but  contrast^their  position  with 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  In  the  closing  weeks 
of  1854,  when  Inkermann  and  Balaklava  had 
filled  so  many  hospital-tents,  and  when  inclement 
weather  commenced,  want  of  food,  fon^e,  huts, 
tents,  clotliing,  fuel,  medicines,  roads,  vehicles,  and 
horses,  was  producing  its  tragic  results ;  men  lay 
down  in  the  mire  to  die  of  very  despair ;  and  no 
regimental  commander  could  even  guess  how 
many  of  his  poor  fellows  could  be  available  for 
active  service  on  the  morrow.  But  now,  towards 
the  close  of  1855,  almost  every  kind  of  supply  was 
in  abundance — in  some  cases  lavish  abundance; 
and  the  army  was  in  a  state  of  health  never 
excelled  and  rarely  paralleled  in  foreign  warfare ; 
the  roused  indignation  of  their  countrymen  had 
compelled  the  adoption  of  such  changes  in 
management,  although  at  a  cost  in  money  almost 
unparalleled,  as  had  vastly  improved  the  condition 
of  the  soldiery.  Well  fed  and  well  clothed,  they 
looked  out  for  some  active  operations  against  the 
enemy.  At  one  time  during  tlio  month  there 
appeared  a  probabihty  that  such  field  for  active 
exertion  would  be  offered  ;  for,  on  the  8th,  a  body 
of  2000  to  3000  Russian  infantry,  and  400  to  500 
horse,  descended  from  the  heights,  and  attacked 
the  French  near  the  villages  of  Baga,  Urkasta, 
and  Savatka,  in  the  Baidar  Valley.'*^  General 
D*Autemarre's  division,  on  tho  Upper  Tchemaya, 
had  a  semicircle  of  advanced  outposts,  at  the 
base  of  the  wooded  heights  which  separate  that 
river  from  the  Upper  Belbek;  and  it  was  to 
capture  these  outposts  that  the  attack  was  made. 
The  three  outposts  were  assaulted  simultaneously, 
at  daybreak  ;  and  the  French  officers  commanding 
them  were  called  upon  to  offer  a  sudden  resistance 
to  attacks  suddenly  made :  they  were  fully  equal 
to  the  duty;  insomuch  that  when  D^Autemam 
sent   General  Niel  with  two  battalions   and  ft 
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Bquadroo,  this  ai<l  was  found  to  be  uiiTieedtid— the 
enetny  had  li^en  repulsed,  leaving  in  the  hanclu 
of  tlio  Freiicli  aljoat  150  kitliuHl,  w<junded,  and 
jiriaoiicra,  If  the  Russians  had  SDceecded  in  t}n*s 
finrpriso,  they  would  therehy  have  liinile<i  the  f»rea 
whi^nce  tiic  Allies  obtiiiiied  wood  for  fuel  and  gmss 
for  horse- Judder. 

The  new  year  18t>G  ofleue^l— ^a  rear  destined 
to  bnngr  the  war  to  nn  vnd^  although  few  in  tht* 
camp  bcliincii  such  n  result  to  lio  really  proliable, 
iSo  ct>tnfiirtnble  were  the  nieiit  m  few  tbc  liiborioua 
duties  requircfJ,  so  little  the  prospect  of  tmttle, 
that  tlie  *  speeiiil  eorrcipoiideiiU'  of  the  newspapers 
were  puTided  to  find  t.'venis  s^uffidtfutly  importJiTit 
to  narrate  j  they  recorded  jokes  and  described 
*jollifle^tiong,'  in  default  of  more  dig:ijilied  matter. 
Tile  meteorology  of  the  Crimea  never  ceased  to  be 
n  source  of  woiadcnnent  to  all ;  tire  aJternation  of 
drcnehrng  rain^,  bright  snushine^  piercing  winds, 
denxtj  fogs,  braciiig  frosty  and  blinding  snows, 
taxed  the  ingeuuitj  of  the  orticei*^  and  men  to 
adapt  their  dotbios*  and  their  camp-dwellings 
to  the  varying    •  ^    of   the    weather ^ — so 

sudden,  frequent.  I'seeo  were  the  changes. 

A  deeline  of  temiKittluie  efjnal  to  43  degi'ces 
Fahrenh<jit  on  one  oceasititi  took  place  within 
tTventy-iour  hours*  As  to  militnry  matters^  the 
Wildier-s  ba<l  almost  forgotten  that  tig h ting  was 
thoir  o^ten<*ihle  trade ;  scarcely  a  shot  was  tired 
on  either  Aide  throughout  the  month  of  Jamiary. 

Nor  did  February  pre^^^ent  any  grcsat  changes  in 
strategy  or  m  ib t ary  manceu  vri n g.  Th e  Russians  con* 
tinued  to  !told  tlio  uortheni  heights,  the  Allies  the 
soutlterni  eaeh  refraining  from  any  deeisivc  attack 
ou  the  other.  The  Britiib  army  in  the  Crimea, 
accoi\iing  to  a  document  niatle  public^  was  at  that 
time  com|HJiied  of  the  furees  tabulatc<l  in  a  note;* 
but  it  contained  only  a  reirmant  of  the  men  who 
had  fouglit  at  Alma  and  Inkermann.  If  the  month 
passed  without  any  hostile  encounter^  it  was  at 
least  distmgui^hed  by  an  amicable  meeting  of  very 
reniarkaf>le  characti^r.  The  next  Chapter  will 
stiew  by  vvliat  =itages,  at  tlie  end  of  Febniarj%  the 
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diplomatists  at  Paris  had  a^i^etl  u])on  an  anni^tico 
during  tlie  iliscussion  of  a  treaty  of  peaoe ;  tho 
immediate  eflLct  wiis  ob!?ervabIe  at  Hcbastopol,  as 
goon  as  the  fee  vera!  com  man  den*  had  received 
telegraphic  infoi'ft>atfon  of  the  fact.  On  the 
morning  of  tbc  29di  a  white  llag  was  hoisted  on 
the  Rn*f*ian  f^ide  of  Tcbcrnaya  Bridge  ;  nwA  Tiear 
it  asse nibbed  Geueral  Timoietf,  a  staff  of  othcers, 
and  a  truop  of  Uussacks,  Geueral  Barnard,  with 
a  fitaflT  of  English  olBceis,  arnl  aceompaniLHl  by 
others  from  the  French  and  Sardinian  canipw, 
descended  the  Woronzow  lload»  crossed  the  briilge, 
ami  met  in  mditary  fonn  the  llussiana  with  whom 
were  to  be  discussed  the  details  of  an  armistice. 
This  cessatiau  of  boati titles  was  to  endure  one 
month,  during  the  consideration  of  the  treaty,  and 
a  necessity  arose  for  marking  a  boumlary  between 
the  oppoMiig  forces^  and  regulating  intercour&e. 
The  olfieeiii  of  the  four  nations  sought  to  throw 
as  much  courtesy  as  passible  Into  their  demean- 
our, and  inanrii^tHl — eliietly  through  the  medium  of 
French,  aided  by  a  smatteriug  of  English,  ttahan, 
German »  and  Rusaiau — to  carry  on  the  necessarj' 
conversation. 

The  most  peculiar  month,  perhaps,  spent  by 
the  Alli^  in  the  Crimea,  was  that  of  March  in 
the  year  now  under  notice  (1856).  War  was 
entirely  stopped  ;  and  yet  none  could  say  whether 
it  might  not  recommence  iu  all  its  horrors.  The 
diplomatists  at  Paris  gave  tliem&elves  one  month 
to  diicuss  the  momentous  questions  submitted 
to  them ;  and  on  the  response  given  to  those 
questions  depended  peace  or  war  in  April  an<l 
the  suceeeding  months.  The  commanders,  while 
rigorously  maintaining  their  boundary  arrange- 
meuis^  did  not  quite  forbid  occasional  friendly 
meetings  between  tlie  olBeers  and  soldiery  of  the 
respective  armies.  Sometimes  a  few  English  or 
Frencli  soldiers  would  trudge  across  a  reedy  marsh 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tcheniaya,  perchance  amid 
the  whitening  bones  of  some  who  ha^l  fallen 
sixteen  months  before  at  the  baitU\^  of  BalaUava 
atid  Inkermann,  and  try  to  maintain  a  friendly 
ronvei"8e  with  Russian  soldiers  on  the  other  sitle 
of  the  narrow  river  ;  and  at  such  a  time  the  c^ar^s 
troops  were  favoured  with  the  *  l>ono  Rooskee^ 
'bono  Mcecov/  denied  to  them  on  all  other 
oceasions :  small  exchanges  of  trilles  took  place  ; 
and  as  the  FngliBh  were  at  that  period  well  and 
comfortably  cloth etl,  their  smart  red  uniforms 
af»pcared  to  attract  much  attention  from  the 
rough ly-elftil  Rufisians.  In  a  few  jnstaneeB  olhcers 
and  men  trespajsaed  on  the  indulgence  by  crossing 
the  bounilary ;  but  temporary  arrest  and  severe 
i^prtmand  cured  this  evil.  For  the  rest*  tho  opera* 
tious  of  the  month  differed  little  from  those  of  the 
training-cam p»  at  Alderabott  and  elsewhere  ^^ all 
the  regiments  being  eKercised  and  reviewed  at 
intervals,  iu  tJie  various  open  spobs  on  the  plateau. 
Sometimes  the  Russians  and  the  English  would  be 
holding  these  military  rcviewinp  on  the  ^ame 
da)',  the  glittering  arms  of  each  force  lull  in  view 
of  the  other ;  and  both  alike  safe  iu  Ihe  conviction 
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that  no  nnfViendlj  shot  wonld  come  to  disturb 
the  pageant.  At  one  period  in  the  month  festi- 
vities in  the  Allied  camps  celebrated  the  birth  of 
an  heir  to  the  French  imperial  throne ;  bonfires 
were  kindled  on  the  heights,  cannon  fired  in  the 
batteries,  reviews  held  on  the  plateau,  horse-races 
run  on  the  banks  of  the  Tchcmaja,  banquets  held 
in  the  tents,  and  healths  drunk  by  French  officers 
and  their  Allies — nay,  Pelissier  even  claimed  the 
fraternisation  of  the  Russians  on  the  occasion ; 
for  ho  said,  in  a  congratulatory  dispatch  to  the 
French  minister  of  war  :  *  Even  the  Russians  par- 
ticipated in  our  rejoicings ;  for,  on  the  evening  of 
the  23d,  perceiving  that  bonfires  had  been  kindled 
at  the  three  camps,  they  responded  by  lighting 
fires  along  all  their  lines.'  Touching  the  political 
state  of  aflfairs,  some  of  the  officers  and  soldiers, 
who  had  never  left  the  Crimea  since  the  lauding  at 
Old  Fort  eighteen  months  before,  hoped  that  the 
armistice  might  ripen  into  a  peace,  and  that  they 
might  return  home  to  tell  in  person  their  tales 
of  terrible  battles  and  sieges ;  while  others,  sent 
out  at  a  later  date,  trusted  that  peace  would  not 
supervene  until  they  had  had  opportunity  to  win 
a  place  in  the  records  of  glory.  Subaltern  officers, 
too,  viewing  the  army  as  an  instrument  towards 
worldly  prosperity,  yearned  for  some  of  those  stir- 
ring events  which  might  lift  them  on  the  ladder  of 
promotion.  They  could  not,  if  they  would,  drive 
from  their  remembrance  the  remarkable  facts  that 
their  commander  had  become  a  regimental  colonel 
without  witnessing  any  fighting ;  that  he  was  a 
colonel  when  the  war  began ;  and  that  now  he 
ranked  with  the  Pelissiers  and  Delia  Marmoras 
in  command. 

April  brought  with  it  the  treaty  of  peace,  and 
with  it  a  realisation  of  the  hopes  of  some,  and  the 
fears  of  others.  The  armistice  was  not  renewed, 
nor  was  war  recommenced;  for  before  the  hour 
had  arrived  when  the  armistice  would  have 
expired,  news  was  received  that  the  treaty  had 
been  signed  at  Paris. 


SUBORDINATE  OPERATIONS  DURING 
THE  WINTER. 

Few  as  may  have  been  the  incidents  deserving 
record,  there  is  yet  a  necessity  for  glancing  at  the 
winter  operations  in  other  quarters  of  the  scene  of 
contest.  When  autumn  ended  and  winter  began, 
there  were  detachments  of  the  Allied  forces  at 
Kinburn,  at  Eupatoria,  at  Kertch  and  other  places 
in  and  near  the  Sea  of  Azof,  and  in  Asia;  these 
detachments  held  their  several  positions,  not  for 
tho  immediate  advantages  thence  accruing,  but 
as  bases  for  any  renewed  operations  in  the  spring 
of  1856,  in  the  event  of  failure  in  diplomatic 
negotiations. 

Kinbum,  the  fort  on  the  desolate  sandy  spit 
forming  the  southern  boundary  to  the  estuary  of 
the  Dnieper,  was  one  of  the  most  dreary  positions 
imaginable   as   winter- quarters    for   English   or 


French  troops— scarcely  a  vestige  of  civilised  lifli 
within  view;  few  houses,  no  peasantry;  no  tiesi 
or  hedges,  no  fields,  no  brooks:  nothing  but  a  iU 
sandy  neck  of  land  bounded  north,  south,  and  west 
by  wide-spreading  dreaiy  waters,  over  wfaioh 
withering  blasts  blew  with  terrible  force.  The 
operations  at  that  isolated  spot*  in  October  had 
ended  with  the  capture  of  the  fort ;  November  wh 
occupied  chiefly  in  restoring  and  strengthening  ths 
defences,  and  in  laying  in  stores  for  the  winter; 
and  then  the  cold  months  were  passed  in  quiet 
watchfulness  against  any  possible  but  not  probaUs 
attack  by  the  enemy.  The  Dnieper  froze  that  yetr 
earlier  than  usual;  the  ice  soon  attained  great 
tliickness;  the  thermometer  fell  to  a  low  point; 
and  warm  garments  were  sedulously  sought  for. 
The  garrison  had  not  been  neglected;  sheepskin 
clothing,  wood  for  fuel,  and  wholesome  food,  were 
abundant.  8hips  arrived  at  intervals  daring 
the  winter  from  Kamicsch  or  Balaklava^  to 
bring  stores  and  provisions,  and  to  receive  or 
communicate  intelligence ;  beyond  this,  the  winter 
proceedings  at  Kinbum  were  nearly  a  blank, 
no  encounter  with  the  Russians  having  takea 
place. 

Eupatoria  presented  to  the  occupants  during  the 
winter  a  scene  almost  as  dreary  and  monotonous, 
unrelieved  by  militaiy  encounters,  as  Kinburo. 
Yet  was  it  a  position  more  important  relatively 
to  the  strategy  of  the  Russian  commanders ;  seeing 
that  all  the  plans  for  reinforcing  and  provisioning 
the  garrison  of  Sebastopol,  or  rather  the  army 
on  and  near  the  Mackenzie  heights,  were  made 
subservient  to  the  fact  that  the  Allies  commanded 
the  western  coast  of  the  Crimea  nearly  midway 
between  Perckop  and  Sebastopol,  and  might 
possibly  interrupt  the  convoys  by  an  advance 
eastward  into  the  interior.  It  has  been  already 
8hown,t  that  during  the  autumn  of  1854  Eupa- 
toria was  occupied  by  a  small  force  of  English  and 
French;  that  during  the  winter  a  large  Turkish 
army  was  sent  thither;  and  that  in  the  spring 
of  1855  tliis  army  was  frequently  engaged  in 
skirmishes  with  Russians  quartered  in  the  vicinity. 
Later  in  the  same  year,  t  after  a  summer  of  almost 
complete  idleness  at  Eupatoria,  the  Turks  were 
reinforced  by  a  detachment  of  French  and  English 
under  General  D*Allonville,  sent  by  Pelissier  and 
Simpson  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol ;  nevertheless 
these  largo  forces — for  such  they  unquestionaUy 
were  collectively — ^were  engaged  merely  in  trifling 
contests  during  September  and  October.  Through- 
out tho  whole  of  tho  following  winter,  tmtil  the 
establishment  of  peace  in  the  spring  of  1866; 
Eupatoria  remained  garrisoned  by  a  laige  Allied 
force,  fed  oversea  at  an  enormous  expense^  and 
almost  entirely  exempt  from  any  contests  with 
the  enemy. 

Turning  now  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  Grime% 
washed  by  tho  Sea  of  Azof,  it  will  be  seen  thai  tfas 
winter  was  marked  by  more  enterprise  than  si 
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Kintjiirn  or  Etipatoria,  far  »is  tho  renulN  may 
!»avc  beeu  from  x*t'ttlisiiig  the  br?pc«  and  Irishes 
of  tUt5  Allied  armies.  Strong  opinions  lisvd  been 
expT'f  :*?'c<l  (bat,  bj  possessing  ihQ  command  of  that 
Sr'  --.r^  of  tho  two  poitititjns  juRt  mimed^  ^^^^ 

All  ^  bo  able  to  cut  off  f  he  fiup^U^H  reiiuirod 

by  the  Ittisaiann  near  Scbastojiolj  aiitl  thereby  to 
%t\rrc  them  out  cif  the  CriiTieft,  These  opLiiioiis, 
whether  «oaiul  or  not  in  ihcoiy,  were  uot  borne 
out  hy  facts. 

W'ixta  the  t?ca  of  Ami*  was  vkitf^l  by  tho  efB- 
dt'ut  8 team- squad I'ou  in  May  135^^*  aiid  Et^rtdi 
and  Ycnikal^  wcm  taken  almost  without  the  losa 
of  ji  mnn ;  when  thig  capture  was  foil  a  wed  by  the 
dcatniction  of  vcssds*,  gi>vernmeftt  hnilditigs/and 
wlortis  of  com,  at  Berdinnskj  Gcnitchi,  Tttganrog^ 
Mariupol,  and  Ghtiisk;  whert  tlie  Turks  sent  gar- 
risons to  thi*  forts  of  Anaim  and  Soudjuk  Kale, 
ovacuatod  by  Ihy  Riifiaianii;  find  wlieti  Iho  capture 
settled  down  aa  the  fetcady  oecujiauts  of  Kcrlch 
nnd  Yenikale — it  waa  forenccn  that  the  Allies 
would  coiTimjinil  the  sea  during  the  wmt^jr, 
whether  or  tjot  they  could  intercept  the  enemy* s 
Cfjiiviivson  the  cEist^rti  rtmda  of  the  Crimea. 

Afkr  (Jimiioiinder  Oshorn's  operations  witli  his 
light  stCn'^nvsquadrou  in  Julyj  the  sea  and  its  coastB 
wuro  left  nearly  tiimiolcslcd  during  the  romaindoi" 
of  thi?  *nmmer.  On  tho  17th  of  Beptemlier,  a 
cavaJiy  Rkimitsli  took  place  at  two  villages^  Kossomi 
Miu  and  Hc4l  Ali,  about  fiflecn  miles  from  Kcrtch ; 
ill  irhich  tlic  Chasseurs  d'Afriijuo  and  the  lOth 
Englbh  llus^ai-:*  routed  a  largo  bo<ly  of  CoiisackK, 
who  wei*e  eiuleavoui iiig  to  collect  and  drive  away 
all  lh<3  arabas  in  the  neigh  hour  hood,  Oa  the  S4t]i 
of  the  same  month,  the  Mmm^  tj/tfj',  Smlf,  Jrr^m^ 
and  I/arpy,  witli  nine  French  gun-bjafs^  took  on 
board  at  Kertch  three  companies  of  tho  71st  Rcigi- 
ment  ami  six  cnTiipiiriies  of  French  hifantry,  bound 
on  an  <  «  to  Tamaiij  ou  the  opposite  shore 

of  Korr  ;     The  troops  lauded  at  tioou  a 

Hi  d  of  rhairafiviria,  eovcred  by  the  fire 

fr":  U-boats  against  .ui  attiit^k  of  Co^aeks 

at  Utai  jdiitL^  and  Tamau ;  they  hmid  Phanagoria 
eracuatedj  iml  trnniediately  took  posscsy?ion  of  the 
fort  aud  iln  and  Hioros,  after  dispersing 

about  6()0  <- '  Tho  cajjture  waj*  of  »inaU 

pecuniary  %'aiue,  M  the  buildings — an  hospitah 
two  powder ^magaKincs,  and  aon;e  storehouses — 
were  nearly  empty,  and  sixty-six  pieces  of  artd- 
lerj'  had  bot;n  rendert'd  uuserviecable  beforo  the 
RuKsiana  left  them.  Taman  was  Ibuod  defierted, 
and  all  gtores  either  removed  or  destroyed^  except 
eleven  old  gmm,  which  the  bcblegei^  renderetl 
ii9«]ej(s.  Although  tho  i>osiics:4on  of  Phanagoria 
pkve  to  the  Allies  tho  command  of  the  Taman 
pemnsuhi,  it  was  not  deemed  desirable  to  retmn 
the  place;  the  troops*  d*Jiitroyed  the  few  biiildinp, 
and  returned  to  Kerteh  on  the  3d  of  October, 
takin^^f  wifh  them  tlio  wooil  of  th<»  destroyed 
bui''  r  having  '  fhc  town 

am.  luiiit  fyr  ^  a  by  the 

•  Chi!|>Lrr  3tTI„  jip.  44»-457. 


llnmntiB.  It  liad  been  arrange<l  that,  wdiile  tfjcse 
operations  were  in  progi^esa  at  Taiuan  ajid  Phana- 
goria, Captain  (foruierly  Commander)  O»ltoni 
should  make  an  attack  on  Temrioiik^ — these  three 
furtided  ihjhU  beii^g  the  only  place^^  of  importance 
in  the  Taman  peninsula.  Captain  Hall  of  the 
Miranda  J  and  Captain  Bonet  of  the  Pomonc^ 
commanded  the  respective  tlotiJlas^  while  Major 
Hunter  of  the  71st  headed  tho  Kugliah  troops, 
30t>  ill  numlHir;  the  French  troops,  about  GtHi, 
wore  mariiiea,  under  Captain  Dall.  On  the  SWd, 
Osborn   proceede*!    towards  Tcmrioiik  with    the 

finndtf^  and  Cracker;  and  was  joined  at  daybreak 
on  tlic  24th  by  the  Frencli  steamers  Milan ^  ihiott^ 
and  Fulton,  under  Captain  De  Ciutr^.  The  water 
is  ISO  extremely  FlmlluWj  that  not  even  tho  boats 
could  reach  the  to^fii ;  and  aa  there  was  a  consider* 
able  body  of  Eu.^Huin  hoi'se  arid  foot,  witli  wmw 
guns,  near,  the  attack  was  ftnistrated.  Osbom 
then  endeavoured  to  cut  off  the  commmiiciition 
between  Temriouk  and  Taman^  and  sueceeded; 
he  destroy e<l  a  bridge  which  spanned  a  channel 
connoctiug  the  Sea  of  Azof  wilh  the  Temriouk 
Lake;  and  }»reve(it<?d  the  garrison  of  this  town^ 
2ix>n  strong,  from  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Taman 
and  rhanagoria. 

When  Captain  O^bom  had  returned  from  this 
short  service,  he  steamed  to  another  part  of  the 
Bea  of  A^of,  in  search  of  further  adventuref 
against  the  enemy.  Accompanied  by  tho  Vtsuvim^ 
Ctirktt?j  li^scruit,  and  Ardait,  he  steamed  across  to 
Biulcserai  Spit,  where  the  Russians  had  placed  a 
considerable  force  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  fifehing- 
establishments,  digging  rifle-pits  and  constructing 
breast -works.  Tho  Iitxrnj%  on  the  16th  of 
October,  destroyed  seven  bciats  and  five  fishcry- 
stationSj  but  could  not  suceee<l  in  dislodging  the 
nfleracD,  who  maintained  a  tire  so  severe  as  to 
render  this  enterprise  one  uf  conKiderable  periL 
On  the  20th,  the  ArJ^ti  went  further  ea^  to 
Krivaia  or  Crooked  8pit^  and  destroyed  three 
boati*,  dcispitc  the  opposition  of  a  largo  body  of 
cavalry.  On  the  24tfa,  the  Ftmmm^  strugghiig 
against  bad  weather  and  shallow  water^  approached 
n«ar  the  Bidloserai  Spit ;  and  0«bom  forced  the 
Hfiemen  from  their  pita,  elected  a  landing,  and 
destroyed  the  barracks,  a  fiihery- station,  and 
cloven  fine  Ixjats.  On  the  fame  day,  the  T^erraiV, 
in  tho  neigh bourliood  of  Mariopol,  destroyed  two 
I  urge  fishery-iitiitions,  and  several  Bno  launches 
mountorl  on  land-carriages.  It  i.«  Bati  to  contem- 
plate this  dcsttTiction  of  Amheries  and  fishing 
appliances,  regarded  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view;  but  as  the  produce  vrs^  known  to  be 
intendetl  for  the  Sebastopol  army^  slum  war 
demaTidoii  the  dc  vast-it  ion,  Captain  Oftbofn,  in 
hii  dispatch  to  Sir  Edmund  Lyon«,  >ald :  ^Th« 
extraordinary  efforts  made  by  the  enemy  to  pro- 
secute their  iisheriea  upon  thi?  the  Iwst 
proof  of  their  importance,  Tbt  uCe  move 
down  2i)0  or  30f>  stildiers,  wlio  i«BCort  large 
launches  placed  U£H)n  carriages  and  arabas  drawn 
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by  oxen  laden  with  nets  and  gear,  as  well  as 
fishermen  to  work  tliem.  The  fish,  directly  they 
are  caught,  are  carted  off  into  the  interior ;  and 
when  it  is  remembered  that  we  have  destroyed 
some  100  and  odd  launches  upon  one  spit  alone, 
some  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  immense  quantity 
of  fish  consumed  on  this  coast ;  and  in  proof  of 
its  being  a  large  item  in  the  sustenance  of  Russian 
soldiers,  I  would  remind  you  that  hundreds  of 
tons  of  salted  and  dried  fish  were  found  and 
destroyed  by  us  in  the  first  destruction  of  the 
military  depots  at  Genitchi  in  May  last.' 

While  Osbom  was  thus  engaged  on  the  northern 
spits,  Lieutenant  Commerell,  of  the  gun-boat  }Feser, 
succeeded  in  crossing  the  Spit  of  Arabat,  entering 
the  Putrid  Sea,  and  executing  a  dashing  manoeuvre. 
He  had  ascertained  that  large  quantities  of  com 
and  forage  were  stored  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Salghir,  opposite  the  centre  of  the  spit; 
and  although  a  guard-house  and  a  signal-station 
were  near,  ho  determined  to  attempt  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  store.  At  four  in  the  morning  on  the 
11th  of  October,  Commerell,  accompanied  by  a 
small  party  of  four  persons,  dragged  a  boat  across 
the  sandy  spit,  and  launched  it  on  the  Putnd  Sea. 
With  one  petty-officer  and  one  seaman,  he  then 
forded  the  river,  walked  two  miles  and  a  half, 
came  up  to  the  corn  and  hay  store,  and  destroyed 
about  400  tons.  IIow  he  and  his  companions 
fared  after  this  act  of  audacity,  the  lieutenant  may 
himself  tell.  *  This  alarmed  the  guard,  and  from 
twenty  to  tliirty  mounted  Cossacks,  who  were 
encamped  in  a  village  close  at  hand.  On  our 
retreating  we  were  so  hard  pressed  by  them  that, 
but  for  the  circumstance  of  the  last  200  yards 
being  mud,  and  the  cover  of  rifles  from  Mr 
Lillingstono  (mate)  and  a  man  who  remained  in 
the  boat,  we  could  hardly  have  escaped  capture. 
Having  recrossed  the  spit,  we  returned  to  the 
Wesei^  by  eight  a.m.*  He  praises  the  conduct  of 
William  Rickard,  the  quarter-master,  *  who,  though 
much  fatigued  himself,  remained  to  assist  the 
other  seaman  who,  from  exhaustion,  had  fallen  in 
the  mud,  and  was  unable  to  extricate  himself; 
notwitlistanding  the  enemy  were  keeping  up  a 
heavy  fire  on  us,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty 
yards/  This  singular  enterprise,  so  illustrative  of 
the  care-for-nought  tendencies  of  British  seamen, 
won  a  commandership  for  Lieutenant  Commerell, 
and  a  medal  and  a  gratuity  for  AVilliam  Rickard. 

Early  in  November,  Captain  Osborn,  command- 
ing the  whole  of  the  squadron  in  the  Sea  of  Azof, 
again  disturbed  the  operations  of  those  who  were 
endeavouring  to  collect  stores  of  provisions  for  the 
Russian  army.  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  had  ascer- 
tained that  the  enemy  were  accumulating  large 
quantities  at  Gheisk,  intended  to  be  conveyed  over 
the  ice  and  frozen  snow  during  the  winter  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sebastopol.  Having  several 
small  gun-boats,  lately  returned  from  Kinbum,  at 
hand,  he  sent  them  to  Osbom,  who  at  once 
steamed  off  towards  Gheisk — near  the  eastern  end 
of  the  sea.     On  the  3d  of  the  month^  leaving  the 


Vemvius,  Weser,  Curlew,  and  Ardent^  in  coDve 
nient  positions  outside  the  small  shallow  harbour 
Osbom  entered  the  harbour  with  all  his  gun-boati 
and  ships-boats.  Very  shortly  he  committed  to  thi 
flames  lai^e  stacks  of  com,  hay,  and  fuel,  vinbk 
near  the  shore  at  Yodina  and  Glofira ;  the  siora 
were  immense,  and  as  they  were  guarded  by  bodia 
of  cavaliy  and  infantry,  the  burning  did  not  tab 
place  without  a  collision  with  the  enemy,  in  whld 
a  few  lives  were  lost  on  both  sides  ;  a  small  earth- 
work had  been  thrown  up,  and  the  capture  of  fhif 
was  a  necessary  part  of  the  operations.  Gheisk; 
near  which  enormous  stacks  were  seen,  was  next 
visited ;  and  a  long  struggle  here  took  place,  fti 
there  vitre  3000  Cossacks  and  other  Russian  troopi 
defending  the  place ;  nevertheless  Osbom  did  net 
stay  his  hand  until  his  prescribed  work  was 
finished.  The  stores  destroyed  were  incalculable 
in  amount — none  of  the  oflicers  could  even  guea 
the  quantity. 

Later  in  the  month,  the  armies  and  fleets  were 
kept  in  conflicting  suspense  respecting  a  rumoured 
expedition  on  a  large  scale  to  the  regions  around 
the  Sea  of  Azof;  orders  and  counter-orders  passed 
between  the  Crimea,  Constantinople,  Paris,  and 
London,  until  at  length  the  fine  weather  departed, 
and  nothing  could  safely  be  attempted  with  laige 
ships.  Captain  Osbom,  who  had  been  six  months 
in  tliat  sea,  found  that  the  east  winds,  frequent 
fogs,  and  coming  ice,  wamed  him  to  departw  He 
reconnoitred  once  agaui  the  ports  of  Mariopol, 
Taganrog,  Berdiansk,  Gheisk,  Genitchi,  ^o.,  to 
assure  himself  that  Russian  trade  was  entirely  at 
an  end  at  those  places  for  the  winter ;  and  then 
he  returned  to  Kertch  with  his  light  steam- 
squadron,  the  value  of  which  in  shallow  waters 
had  been  fully  tested. 

When  December  arrived,  Kertch  and  Yeuikal^ 
became  gloomy  places  for  the  Allied  troops  quar- 
tered there.  No  enemy  was  visible,  no  operations 
were  planned,  and  few  points  of  interest  were  to 
be  met  with  in  the  half-deserted  and  half-dis- 
mantled town.  The  Alhes  were  punished  for  the 
brutal  demolition  of  houses  and  buildings  at 
Kertch ;  seeing  that  they  now  found  themselves 
barracked  in  shattered  structures  which  would 
have  been  warm  and  weather-proof  had  the 
soldiery  been  checked  in  their  riotous  licence. 
The  town  was  divided  into  the  English  quarter, 
French  quarter,  and  Turkish  quarter;  and  the 
officers  sought  to  make  themselves  comfortable 
in  the  less  injured  houses.  The  traders — a  motley 
group  of  Russians,  Tatars,  Greeks,  Germans, 
Italians,  Maltese,  Jews,  Circassians,  Armenians, 
Turks,  and  Persians — carried  on  a  petty  com- 
merce with  the  victors  of  the  place,  taking  care 
to  avoid  giving  or  receiving  political  offence,  and 
managing  their  polyglot  dealings  by  signs  fbr 
language  and  by  fingers  for  arithmetic.  The  Tiee 
of  dram-drinking  became  a  curse  to  the  plaea; 
for  whether  tlie  traders  dealt  in  hats^  l>ool% 
pictures,  candles,  sugar,  crockery,  sausages,  band- 
kerchiefe,  or  any  other  commodities,   thej  dw 
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canned  on  a  lm1f*cout!eakdtTatie  in  anient  spirits; 
a!>d  many  n  Rccne  wt  gmveUiDg  drunkenness 
rcsnltecl  tlierefi"om.  The  Kji^lisb  and  Frondi, 
t'xcrept  a  snmll  niiml>cr,  gradually  led  the  pkco ; 
and  Turkish  t.roo]>s  thencefaTwistrd  garrisoned 
Kertih^  Vonik^ilc,  and  Fc»rt  Paul,  Those  troops 
belaiigod  chief! J  to  tht;  Anglo-Turkish  contingent, 
organised  at  Cunstantlno|de  und4.^r  Hritissh  ofEcors. 
This  force,  sngg^esled  bv  the  autbfH'itiea  in  Lt>iidc*n, 
had  never  been  po[autar  either  witb  Lord  iiaglan 
or  Omar  Pacha ;  while  tlio  French  liad  nothing: 
to  dy  with  it,  Ilanec  the  great  irresolution  in 
making  it  pntctically  serviceable.  At  one  time 
during  the  year  it  was  proposed  to  employ  the 
contingent  in  Asia;  then  at  Yarna ;  and  tlien  m 
turn  Ewjiatoria,  Balaklava,  Kertdj,  and  Bbutnla, 
were  suggested  :  every  plan  was  overtlmjwn  iti 
tum^  and  offieei'a  and  nwn  became  wearied  with 
fretfid  mat^tivity.  At  length  Kcrtch  was  finally 
decided  on,  Lite  in  autumn ;  portions  of  the  force 
arrived  by  degrees ;  anil  the  ICngUsh  ofTicers 
l^lHi^ared  ineessanlly  to  bring  thetr  men  into  good 
disiupline,  to  hut  them  well  for  the  winter,  to 
lay  ii)  stores  of  a)l  kludij^  and  to  maintain  the 
dereiiccs  in  good  order  against  bandji  of  Cos>iacks 
hovering  in  the  neighbourbood. 

The  year  IS 5*5  a r rived j  bringing  with  it  cold  so 
intense  flnit  the  Kertch  and  Yenikal^  bays  became 
frozen  vvcT ;  all  was  icc-bound  ;  and  a  problem 
aroae  wlieiher  the  Russians  would  attempt  any 
attjick  on  the  Allies,  distant  as  the  latter  were 
fVoni  their  fleets.  This  severity  dtd  not  continue^ 
however,  for  oecasionid  tha%vs  loosened  the  ice. 
(Jcticral  Vivian,  who  bad  undertaken  the  heavy 
tank  of  orgatiiahig  the  Turkish  Contingent — rcTi- 
dercd  still  more  difficult  by  a  trtrange  jealous^*  on 
tliti  part  of  the  Queen's  olheers  tn  the  regular 
army  against  this  irregular  force — Fuceeedcd  in 
bringiug  them  into  admirable  order  ;  and  by  their 
exert Jon«  the  defences  of  Kerteh,  Yenikale,  and 
Fort  Paul  were  made  m  ?;trong  as  to  defy  attack 
from  without.  From  the  date  of  bis  arri^iil  in 
the  Keiicb  peninsula  a  great  ebange,  t<jo,  wtu 
observable  in  other  |mrticulara  i  drunkenness 
lessened,  and  the  trajrling  arrangenients  were 
placed  upon  an  improved  fcMtting.  At  the  end 
of  the  niontJi  the  weather  broke  sufficiently  to 
permit  ships  to  enter  with  supplies;  and  the 
20,01  «>  rnen  in  the  thrtn;  fortresses  became  amply 
funiished  with  all  necessaries*  From  time  to  time 
rumours  spread  around  that  the  Hujssians  contem- 
plated an  attack ;  this  attack  never  came ;  but 
there  were  nevertheless  many  indications  during 
the  winter  that  the  enemy,  freed  from  the  harass- 
ing operations  of  Captain  Osbom'j*  squatlron, 
succeeded  in  rendering  the  8pitof  Arabat  available 
aa  a  ebaimel  wbertdiy  |>ri>visions  and  sturea  could 
bo  sent  to  the  army  on  the  Sebastopol  heights. 
It  was  strongly  argued  by  many  mihtary  autho- 
rities^ that  AraV>at  should  have  been  destroy eri 
and  tlif!  jfpit  taken  possession  of  by  the  Allies, 
ere  the  winter'*;  frost  closed  the  Sea  of  A^of  against 
the   ttteam-squadron ;   and,   viewing  Uio   robUion 


between  Kaflk  and  Aralmt,  the  two  ends  of  the 
isthmus  separaltng  the  peninsula  of  Kerteh  frfini 
the  other  part  of  the  Crimea,  it  certainly  appears 
03  if  sueli  an  achievement  would  have  Ljeen 
practicable — ^eing  that  a  military  force  and  two 
naval  forces  might  have  co-operateil  to  that  end. 

What  operation  the  spring  might  have  brought 
forward  in  the  A^of  regionSj  the  contending 
powers  were  not  called  upon  to  determine.  Peace 
was  proclaimed  ;  and  the  often  si  ve  and  defensive 
arraiigi«menls  ald^e  ceased. 

One  more  scene  of  warfare,  Asia,  remains  to 
bo  noticed. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Turkish  garrison 
and  the  English  offieens  to  Gumri  and  Tiflis,*^  in 
Beeember  1Bo"j»  the  Russians  entered  and  occupied 
Kars.  At  the  same  time  the  Turks,  now  deprived 
of  the  enorgeLic  support  of  General  Williams 
and  his  gallant  companions,  and  left  to  llieir 
own  incompetent  and  too  often  venal  Osnianli 
pachas,  made  the  best  preparations  they  could  for 
fortifying  and  deft*nding  Eneroum.  Tbis^  in 
truth,  was  not  a  diffieult  matter ;  for^  in  the 
tir&t  place,  Williams  bad  constructed  many 
strong  earthworks  in  the  town  several  monthis 
earlier;  and,  fuiihennore,  winter  oflereil  few 
inducements  to  General  Mouravieff  to  hazard 
ari  expedition  over  t!ie  snow-clad  hilly  country 
between  Kars  and  Erzeroum.  It  had  been  a 
general  opinion  among  the  English  oflicers,  that 
Belim  Pacha  *>(  EiYoromn  might  have  saved 
Kars  if  be  had  sent  food  and  reinforcements  at  a 
time  when  lie  possessed  power  so  to  do;  ibey 
attributed  his  neoflect  to  timidity  ;  but  reason  was 
afterward.^  furnished  for  thinking  that  he  enter- 
tained a  dii^iikc  to  the  EnglL^b  officers.  Early  in 
1856  he  began  to  get  rid,  by  any  available  p^et^^xtB, 
of  the  Englislimeu  near  him;  feeling,  like  many 
other  paehas,  that  h'm  tendency  to  official  peculation 
and  bribery  would  not  bear  the  scrutiny  of  honest 
and  keeu-siglited  men— men,  too,  who  were  sup- 
jjorted,  though  not  so  strenuously  as  was  needed, 
by  the  British  representative  at  Constantinople. 
The  Ottoman  government  became  aware  of  Selim's 
unfitness  for  his  high  office,  and  recalled  him  in 
March.  The  musbir  appointed  in  his  stead  was 
Imiall  Pacha,  distinguished  among  many  of  that 
name  as  tlie  successful  general  at  Kalafat. 
Although  he  bad  not  enjoyed  a  military  education, 
he  wns  an  intelligent  man,  morally  as  well  as 
physically  brave,  and  able  to  be.ir  the  respona- 
bdity  of  a  high  position.  The  dauutle^Uf  Hungarian^ 
Kmeti,  accompanied  him,  either  as  chetkl'etAt 
major  or  general  of  divihion  ;  and  a  fair  probability 
w*as  presented  that  ibofio  two  leadera  would 
worthily  maintain  l^rkisb  interests  in  and  near 
Er/erouni,  The  restoration  of  peace  occurred, 
however,  before  this  que^on  could  be  tessted. 

Another  Asiatic  foi'ce— Omar  PacUa*s  annj— 
was  it  w'ill  be  remembefCilpt  utiartered  for  the 
winter  on  the  frontier*  of  Mingrcba,  ai  a  point 
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ivhitlicr  supplies  could  be  conveyed  up  a  small 
river  flowing  into  the  Black  Sea  near  Redout  Kal^. 
An  extensive  camp  was  formed,  forests  cleared, 
strong  earthwork  defences  made,  huts  built,  roads 
cut,  and  drainages  effected.  All  Pacha,  left  in 
charge  by  Omar,  kept  the  troops  in  good  exercise ; 
and  made  frequent  excursions  into  the  interior,  to 
ascertain  the  locality  and  strength  of  the  enemy. 
Omar  doubtless  knew  that  he  could  trust  this 
oflScer ;  for,  in  truth,  he  needed  to  be  quite  certain 
on  this  point,  since,  at  the  battle  of  the  Ingour, 
although  his  soldiers  behaved  admirably,  many  of 
his  officers  had  betrayed  a  degree  of  cowardice 
almost  inconceivable.  One  Osmanli  colonel,  on 
that  day,  hid  himself  in  an  hospital  during  the 
whole  of  the  battle,  despite  the  efforts  of  the 
surgeons  to  drive  him  out;  and  two  others, 
sheltered  in  a  house,  ref\ised  to  join  their  men 
until  Colonel  Ballard  offered  to  take  them  up,  one 
by  one,  on  a  horse  behind  him — ^his  body  to  form 
a  screen  between  the  enemy's  shot  and  these 
pusillanimous  Osmanlis.  And  yet,  when  medals 
and  honours  were  sent  fVom  Constantinople,  these 
craven  officers  managed  to  obtain  a  share.  During 
the  winter,  Omar  Pacha  visited  various  places  near 
the  eastern  margin  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Turkish 
garrisons  were  maintained  at  Trcbizond,  Batoum, 
Redout  Kald,  Soucoum-Kald,  and  other  posts; 
but  peace  was  proclaimed  before  these  forces  were 
called  upon  again  to  meet  the  enemy. 

Many  authorities,  conversant  witli  the  geography 
and  nations  of  South-western  Asia,  urged  upon 
the  Allies  the  importance  of  framing  an  attack, 
for  the  campaign  of  IS.'JO,  on  the  Russian  power 
in  tliose  regions.  It  was  urged  that,  if  a  curbing 
of  Muscovite  aggression  were  really  the  object  held 
in  view,  the  operations  of  the  Allies  in  Asia 
ought  not  to  be  merely  defensive.  The  Volga, 
the  Ural,  and  other  important  rivers  flowing  into 
the  Caspian,  are  channels  for  a  very  large  trade 
with  Persia,  Bokhara,  and  Turcoman  tribes  on 
the  borders  of  that  sea  ;  and  it  was  submitted  that 
this  commerce  should  be  broken.  One  plan, 
divulged  through  the  medium  of  the  i)ublic 
journals,  was  remarkable.  Its  originator  proposed 
that  England  and  France  should  join  to  send  an 
army  of  20,CX)0  men  to  Batoum  in  May  1866; 
that  this  army,  aided  by  tlie  Turks,  would  conquer 
all  the  region  between  the  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  by  July ;  that  the  materials  for  a  steam- 
flotilla,  framed  and  ready  for  building,  should 
follow  the  army;  that  this  flotilla  should  be  set 
afloat  in  the  Caspian  by  August;  that  Russian 
trade  in  thcat  sea  would  be  immediately  checkal ; 
that  Schamyl  and  other  Caucasian  chieftains 
would  be  induced  to  aid  such  powerful  neighbours 
so  close  at  hand  ;  and  that  Russian  power  in  Asia 
would  thus  meet  with  a  decisive  and  severe  check ; 
indicated  by  tlie  establishment  of  the  line  of  the 
Caucasus  as  the  southern  boundary  of  the  czar's 
empire.  The  war  did  not  continue  long  enough 
to  afford  time  either  for  the  acceptance  or  the 
rejection  of  this  plan. 
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It  would  not  be  proper  to  terminate  this  Chapter, 
the  concluding  one  relating  to  hostilitieB  between 
the  several  armies  and  fleets,  without  advertmi 
briefly  to  a  few  remarkable  circnmstaoces  eim- 
nected  with  the  British  army  in  the  East  darini 
its  second  wintering  in  the  Crimea.  If  a  seasoii 
of  suffering  places  the  institutions  of  a  conntij 
upon  their  trial,  it  is  well  to  know  that  England 
bore  the  trial  well,  in  so  fkr  as  concerned  the 
improved  condition  of  the  army  after  the  defedi 
had  been  made  known.  A  cry  of  indignation 
went  up  from  tiie  people  at  large,  when  the  woei 
arising  from  misgovemment  had  become  known: 
this  cry  could  not  insure  an  immediate  and 
efficient  remodelling  of  the  government  depart- 
ments ;  but  it  could  and  did  lead  to  the- orgauiung 
of  such  plans,  although  at  an  expenditure  truly 
enormous,  as  prevented  a  recurrence  of  those 
miseries  in  the  following  winter. 

In  hospital  management,  the  winter  of  l835-f 
presented   a    manifest    improvement    over   the 
preceding  winter — not  in  the  conduct  of  those 
heroic  ladies  who  throughout  sacrificed  ease  and 
comfort,  and  imperilled  health,  in  tending  to  the 
wants  of  wounded  and  sick  soldiers — ^but  in  the 
practical  details  of  the  several  departments.    The 
nation  was  no  longer  astounded  with  accounts 
of  cargoes  of  drugs  buried  beneath  cannon-htUs 
and  shells  on  shipboard ;  of  medicines  carried  to 
Balaklava   which   were  needed   at   Scutari;  of 
hospital -stretchers    lying    at   Yania   when   the 
wounded  soldiers  were  200  or  300  miles  distant ; 
of  bedstead-frames  on  the  Thames  while  the  bed- 
stead-legs were  on  the  Bosphorus ;  of  convalescents 
retained  in  hospitals  because  there  was  no  apparel 
with  which  to  cover  their  nakedness;  of  lime- 
juice  and  other  medicines,  arrow-root  and  other 
medical  comforts,  lying  for  many  weeks  in  store, 
while   surgeons    were    crying   out   in    vain   for 
small  supplies  of  those  treasures.    These  startling 
evidences   of  mal-organisation   were    no    longer 
presented.      Soldiers'  lives  became  valued  at  a 
higher  price  than  official  formalism ;  and  it  was 
no  longer  permitted  to  retain  a  shattered  soldier 
unheeded  on    shipboard   for  twenty-four   hours, 
while   the   authorities   debated   which    hospital 
should,  according  to  the  etiquette  of  the  seniee, 
receive  him.    Nor  was  thero  any  repetition  of  the 
mournful  spectacle  of  a  body  of  wounded  marines, 
beating  about  in  the  Bosphorus  until  the  knotty 
question  could  be  solved  whether  these  sea-soldien 
ought  to  be   sent  to  a  seamen's  hospital  or  a 
soldiers'  hospital.    Those  days  were  passed.    The 
hospitals  were  increased  in  number,  and  vastly 
improved  in  management. 

At  Balaklava,  sufficiently  removed  from  the 
overcrowded  unhealthy  town  to  obtain  tfao 
advantages  of  the  hill-breeases,  was  an  ho^iifd 
consisting  of  one  central  building,  surroundad 
by  numerous  huts  and  sheds  for  the  acconmiod^. 
tion   of  invalids,   surgeons^  nurses,   cooks^   attl 
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utiiers.  At  Scutari  and  Kululi,  oei  tbe  Bosphoms, 
were  tbuse  liiT\^e  cistablisLmeiit^  wjiicli  have 
alrimJy  liecti  fksci'il^etj^*  nuU  ^vhich  vfvro  tbe 
first  to  receive  bene  tit  from  the  gentle  batiU  of 
woman  as  an  ndnilnistrator*  Later  in  tbe  tliite 
of  tt3  Bstablkhmeut  wa^^  tbe  bijspilal  at  JUnkio'ij 
a  vUkge  imbedded  ia  tlie  bilk  ut  tbe  tnuudi  of 
the  DaixlandllL:^  on  tbe  A»iatic  Htde ;  found otl 
in  th^  autuimi  of  1355,  and  placed  midcr  the 
inanftfcnietit  of  Dv  Parkes,  tliia  hospiUil  became 
i;3ccel1ciit  m  all  iU  arrangf^ments :  tbe  sud  expe^ 
rience  of   tbe  past  baviag   suggested    numerous 


advantageous  plana  and  coBtrivances,  A  smaller 
and  less  convi^nietit  bospital  had  pre>ious]j  been 
cstftbb&bed  at  AI*ydo8,  a  little  f\irther  north  on 
the  same  eh  ore.  Lastljr,  still  more  renioto  from 
tbe  seat  of  war,  was  tbe  liospitaJ  at  Sm  j^ma. 

Numberless  were  the  points  of  intorest  can- 
noeted  with  these  bospttak  and  I  heir  internal 
hi&tory ;  hut  the  niu&t  instrucUvis  were  thoea 
relating  to  tlie  pcrsfjual  diaracteristica  of  the 
inmatea.  Two  or  ibrec  of  the  ladies  \vho  voluu* 
tee  red  their  iserviee5  have  publisbcil  narratives 
or    diaries    of   their    experien^-e    while    in    the 
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hofpitali ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  how  favcmr- 
able  wa*  the  impression  lelt  on  the  minds  of  the 
writeni  by  the  conduct  of  the  soldiers  themselves. 
One  hm  recorded  the  odd  bat  irajKtc^ioiied  way  in 
wbicli  a  soldier  said  to  \m  comrade :  *  Tom ! 
them 'a  the  mtsseit/' — and  tlie  deep  earnestness 
yvUli  which  a  wounded  man  said  to  one  of  her 
bid y-e©m pan  ions :  '  I  tit'Iieve  you  are  not  a  human 
btiing,  but  an  aiigel !'— and  the  expi>e&siion  of 
potfUve  certainty  wiih  winch  a  n<Twly  arrivc<l 
w>Mier  said  !o  her:  *[  would  like  ^onio  of  thai; 
I  bare  liad  noihini^  from  liie  bund  of  a  woman 
yet ;  1  believe  if  I  had  someiliinf^  iVotn  tlio  hand 
<if  a  woman  I  would  get  well.'  8ho  has  rccoriled, 
too,  many  instances  of  quaint  cfMilne«a  under 
fuflerinf.  The  authorities  at  Bmyrna  Ilosiiitid 
had  prohiluted  Hmoking  in  the  wurdf?  and  corn- 
dors ;  hut  an  invalid  snrrnrmnted  the  obstade 
tbufl  :<— He  had  just  had  one  of  bi^  ions  taken 
oft'  under  th<?  intlaenco  of  eldorofoim*     It  bled 
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profusolj ;  and  tlio  surgeon,  after  binding  it  up, 
went  away,  giving  her  strict  inju fictions  not  to 
allow  bim  to  movo,  and  ordering  liim  some 
medicine,  to  ho  presently  son!.    She  was  called 

away  for  a  few  minutes,  and  went,  leaving  M 

with  strict  orders  not  to  put  Iiis  fool  down.  On 
her  return  to  bis  bedside,  to  licr  astonishment 
he  was  gone  ;  and  after  searching,  ^ht^  discovered 
himi  by  the  traces  of  blood  on  tlie  stairs  and 
corridor,  silting  dovtn  in  tho  yanl,  smoking  Ina 
pipe  with  the  greatest  naitf^  froid.  She  spoke  to 
him  seriouiily  about  diiiobey ing  orders  jmd  doing 
lilmsclf  an  injury ;  but  be  wa'*  i-erfectly  callous 
on  the  subject  of  bis  toe.  She  succeeded,  however, 
in  working  on  bis  fcelingf,  at  having  (bafigurmi 
tbe  cori'idor  with  blood,  Ho  irrciiistil^le  wcro  the 
yeaminp  of  mo.st  of  ific  men  for  the  cheap  luxury 
of  a  pipCf  that  ibe  buwpilal  aulhorittes  aflem*ards 
relaxed  the  severity  of  their  nde  in  thin  pjirticnlar. 
An  important  testimony  to  Iho  chanictcr  of  the 
common  soldiers  was  furnished  by  tbe  gentle- 
women who  thus  had  opportunities  of  observing 
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them  under  trials  of  great  severity.  It  is 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  conduct  of  the  men 
towards  the  Ladies  themselves  was  most  exem- 
plary; every  soldier  was,  in  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word,  a  gentleman,  in  so  far  as  concerned 
a  delicate  respect  for  the  sex  of  those  who  had 
voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  deeds  of  kind- 
ness under  circumstances  so  peculiar  ;  if  swearing 
and  coarse  language  are  too  common  among 
troops,  all  was  hushed  when  the  good  Samaritans 
were  near — ^honour,  justice,  delicacy,  thankfulness, 
drove  away  all  rough  thoughts  and  rough  words 
at  such  moments.  One  of  tlie  men  said  to  a 
visitor :  '  Before  Miss  Nightingale  came,  there  was 
such  cussin*  and  swearin* !  but  after  that  it  was 
as  holy  as  a  church.'  In  their  normal  condition, 
too,  as  healthy  active  men,  the  soldiers  shewed 
themselves  willing  to  follow  where  judicious 
example  led.  "When  regularly  paid,  and  with 
no  other  mode  of  indulgence,  they  spent  their  pay 
in  liquor,  and  disgraced  the  camp  with  drunken- 
ness; but  when  the  Post-office  authorities  estab- 
lished two  money-order  offices,  at  head-quarters 
and  at  Balaklava^  the  remembrance  of  home 
sprang  up  ;  parents,  wives,  sweethearts,  sisters, 
children,  were  called  to  mind,  and  money-orders 
were  sent  to  the  old  country,  to  comfort  those 
who  had  been  left  behind.  In  the  first  two  weeks 
after  the  estabUshment  of  this  salutary  system, 
more  than  1000  money-orders  were  obtained,  for 
sums  averaging  about  £3  each  ;  some  of  the  sol- 
diers sent  so  much  as  £15  or  £20,  shew^ing  that 
they  must  have  saved  their  pay  during  the  din  of 
war.  Miss  Nightingale,  than  whom  no  one  had 
earned  a  better  right  to  form  an  opinion,  spoke 
at  all  times  strongly  and  firmly  in  favour  of  the 
soldiers.  Mr  Augustus  Stafford,  during  a  debate 
in  parliament  concerning  the  war,*  read  a  letter 
received  from  that  la<ly  in  March  1856,  in  which 
she  said :  *  I  have  never  been  able  to  join  in  the 
popular  cry  about  the  recklessness,  sensuality,  and 
helplessness  of  the  soldier.  I  should  say — and, 
perhaps,  few  have  seen  more  of  the  manufac- 
turing and  agricultural  classes  of  England  than  I 
have  before  I  came  out  here — that  I  have  never 
seen  so  teachable  and  helpful  a  class  as  the  army 
generally.  Give  them  opportunity  promptly  and 
securely  to  send  money  home,  and  they  will  use 
it.  Give  them  schools  and  lectures,  and  they 
will  come  to  them.  Give  them  books  and  games 
and  amusements,  and  they  will  leave  off  drinking. 
Give  them  work,  and  they  will  do  it.  Give  them 
suffering,  and  they  will  bear  it.  I  would  rather 
have  to  do  with  the  army  tlijin  with  any  other 
chiss  I  have  ever  attempted  to  serve ;  and  when 

I  compare  them  with I  am  struck  with 

the  soldier's  superiority  as  a  moral,  and  even  an 
intellectual  being.'  This  is  indeed  encouraging 
praise  from  such  a  source. 

It   was   not    meet   that   the   war  should  end 
without  some  public  recognition  of  the  services 
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rendered  by  Miss  Nightingale,  albeit  she  reqiured 
no  reward  but  the  approval  of  her  own  oonsdenee. 
Accordingly  a  committee  was  formed  to  collect 
subscriptions  for  a  *  Nightingale  Fund  ;*  as  '  a 
record  of  national  gratitude  for  tlie  invaluable 
services  rendered  by  her  to  the  sick  and  woimded 
of  the  British  forces;'  and  'to  enable  her  to 
establish  an  institation  for  the  training,  sustenance 
and  protection  of  nurses  and  hospital  attendants.* 
The  latter  object  was  in  accordance  with  the  wisb 
of  Miss  Nightingale  herself,  who  desired  that  the 
testimonial  should  be  a  means  of  good  to  othen; 
and  not  a  compliment  merely  personal  to  herself. 
At  the  public  meeting  in  London  (November  29, 
1855)  which  estabhshed  the  Fund,  Mr  Sidney 
Herbert  gave  many  singular  anecdotes  of  the 
influence  which  tliis  lady  had  over  the  soldieiy. 
A  correspondent  at  Scutari  wrote  to  him :  *  I 
have  just  heard  such  a  pretty  account  from  a 
soldier  describing  the  comfort  it  was  even  to  see 
Florence  pass — **  She  would  speak  to  one  and 
another,  and  nod  and  smile  to  a  many  more ;  but 
she  couldn't  do  it  to  all,  you  know,  for  wc  lay 
there  by  hundreds  ;  but  we  could  kiss  her  shadow 
as  it  fell,  and  lay  our  heads  on  the  pillow  again 
content." '  The  men  who  could  thus  speak  poetry 
while  speaking  only  that  which  they  felt  to  be 
true,  were  not  likely  to  forget  her  whom  the 
Testimonial  was  intended  to  honour.  It  was 
right  that  the  list  of  subscribers  should  com- 
prise the  names  of  the  high-bom  and  wealthy, 
the  princes,  the  statesmen,  the  merchants  of  the 
land ;  it  was  satisfactory  to  see  that  British  resi- 
dents in  all  parts  of  the  globe  sent  their  contribu- 
tions ;  but  it  was  still  more  pleasant  to  know 
that  all  the  Crimean  soldiers  took  part  in  the  good 
work.  A  subscription-book  was  opened  in  each 
regiment;  and  about  sixty  regiments  collected 
an  average  sum  of  nearly  £50  each ;  besides  the 
regular  regiments,  too,  the  Commissariat^  Land 
Transport,  Ordnance,  Hospital,  Post-office,  and  all 
other  general  departments  contributed.  In  short, 
it  was  an  expression  of  grateful  homage  from 
50,000  weather-beaten  men  to  a  small  number 
of  gentle  but  dauntless  women,  who  had  braved 
a  multitude  of  dangers  and  discomforts  in  the  sole 
desire  to  do  good. 

The  subscribed  funds  for  the  use  of  the  sick  and 
impoverished  soldiers,  or  for  the  8upiK)rt  of  their 
widows  and  orphans,*  had  been  most  prcssingly  in 
request  during  the  winter  1854-6.  ITie  *  Crimean 
Army  Fund  *  closed  its  labours  in  May  ;  and  Lord 
Raglan,  writing  to  Lord  Panmure,  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  labours  of  the  gentlemen  who 
acted  as  the  administrators  of  the  Fund  :  *  Their 
courtesy,  their  kindness  of  heart,  and  their  unceas- 
ing desire  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  all,  are  alK>ve  all 
I  can  say  in  their  favour.  They  carry  with  them 
the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  every  ofiScer  and 
man,  who  are  equally  anxious  with  myself  to  bear 
the  amplest  testimony  to  the  manner  in  whidi 
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they  hai'c  fulfilled  their  ooerotis  tisk,  despite  of 
fotigue,  weatberj  and  overj  pos3il>le  inconvenieuce,' 
The  whole  ont^arprise  was,  inrJuedj  adtnirablj  rnao- 
ag€vl ;  hv  I  he  admin  istratoi'9,  !>}'  enga^iig  niulc^fi, 
niiilcteers,  nud  Croatian  hmnuls  i>r  pfiHers  at  Con- 
stantinQplt-\  w^i'tf  enabled  to  convey  llieii*  iv  el  come 
ilores  to  tho  camp  ;  *  they  never  had  cause  to  ask 
for  the  services  of  a  fatigtie-partj^  or  in  any  way  to 
encroaoh  upon  the  already  ovurwi^ouirht  struiijt^th 
of  tlic  troopa.'  Tt  is  probable  that  a  ?um  of 
^n  WAS  never  brttcr  expended  I  for  fiie  com- 
r  a  body  of  men  tlaan  by  thisi  asv^odation, 
The  '  Sick  and  Wounded  Fund,*  founded  by  tho 
Tmrj,  wan  a  worthy  companion  to  tlie  ^  Crimean 
Army  Fund  ;*  it  wa^  eommeticcd  about  the  sumo 
time^  ended  its  operations  about  the  same  tinie^ 
and  involved  the  expenditure  of  about  iiu  ei^ual 
Burn  of  money :  the  one  fund  was  to  supj^ly  exti-a 
articles  of  generous  diet  to  the  overworked  ami 
underlWl  officers  and  troops  at  the  camp ;  the 
other  was  to  fumkU  medical  comforts  to  the 
hospitals  at  Scutari  and  elsewhere.  The  *  Cen- 
tral Association  in  Aid  of  the  Wives  and 
Families  of  Soldiers  ordered  on  Active  Service/ 
coilecte*]  between  the-  autumn  of  1854  and  the 
spring  of  1856  the  sum  of  £li!U,Oi)0;  of  which 
Bum  £80jm)<)  ha<l  been  administered  in  pecuniary 
find  a  portion  of  the  remainder  in  hedding^ 
iv^,  furiiitiue,  me<]ieal  attendance^  au<i  other 
iiiudcv  or  :i?stfitance ;  of  alMiut  70  regiments  engaged 
in  the  i*rimcrk,  the  A&suciation  assisteil  on  an 
average  about  D(i  soldicn^*  wives  and  130  soldiers* 
children  per  regiment,  amounting  to  ! 0,000  in  all; 
among  ihe  reci  [Stents  were  *  four  widows,  each  with 
five  *ons  enj^aj^ed  in  (he  war/  The  *  ratriotie 
FiJnd*  rcuched  a  Kum  of  i;i,40a/HK) ;  and  at  a  time 
when  the  cessation  of  w^av  (March  It^rjfJ)  defined  a 
limit  to  the  number  of  tlioiie  who  would  be  made 
witiows  or  orphans  by  the  effects  of  ihe  war,  the 
C<>mmissiomirs  raised  the  nitc  of  allowance,  and 
dassified  the  payments  in  a  clear  form.*  At 
that  time  there  w^ere  on  the  books  of  the  Fund 
74  odicers*  widow^s,  and  149  offieci^s*  eliildreu  ; 
2i4i50    non-commissioned    officers'    and    privates^ 


widow?,  and  3423  cl\i Id ren ^presenting  a  total  of 
64S)(j  pensioners^  The  difterence  between  the  two 
Fundsis  financially  eouBidcrcd,  wa.?  nminly  this: 
the  *  Central  Association'  tnado  its  payments  for 
temporary  relief  out  of  capitaK  and  ncecssarily 
exhausted  i(s  means  soon  after  the  termiuatbu  of 
the  w*ar  ;  whereas  the  'Patriotic  Fund'  made  its 
grrants  and  pensions  out  of  infrrrH,  and  thereby 
retained  means  of  giving  permanency  to  its 
operations^ 

The  dietary  operatlcais  of  tho  army— -a  subject 
of  no  small  importance — underwent  great  jnii»i'ove- 
ment  in  the  interval  between  the  two  winters* 
The  English  officers  readily  admit tcil  that  M, 
f^uyer,  sent  out  by  the  government  with  a  cora- 
miKsion  to  tliiu  intent,  wrought  useful  reforms  in 
a  dejiattment  wherein  the  English  army  is  le&s 
skilful  than  the  French.  Supposing  a  definite 
amount  of  provisions  to  be  at  hand,  it  is  ati 
important  problem  to  det^^rmtne  how  l>est  to 
prepare  from  them  nourishing  rations^  especially 
for  the  sick,  at  times  and  in  places  where  few 
facihties  are  offered.  It  was  in  the  hospitals  at 
Scutari,  during  their  time  of  wretchedness  and 
mifieri^,  that  M,  Soyer  fii-st  l>egan  bi-n  oi^'ttttiojis ; 
he  buiJt  new  kitchens,  or  reairanired  those 
already  existing ;  invented  stoves  and  ovens  that 
w^ould  economise  fuel ;  suivroundcd  himself  with 
culinary  apparatus  ;  brouglit  his  stall  of  assistants 
into  a  good  system  ;  and  shewed  tliat  good  food 
nnght  be  prt>vided  more  cheaply  ihan  ba<l,  under 
eificicnt  arrangements.  lie  wrote  out  exact 
instructions  for  the  guidance  of  those  w  bom  lio 
cotdd  not  personally  snpcrintt^nd ;  and  as  die 
Minister  of  War  had  s^ent  out  orders  that  tlie  f^lans 
of  M.  Soycr  should  receive  every  aid  from  the 
various  army  deparlmenL^j  reforms  were  gradually 
intro<luced  without  collisions  in  authority.  When, 
by  the  montli  of  Jlay  li^>5,  M*  Boyer  had  improve<i 
the  cooker)^  for  invalids  at  Scutari  and  Kululi, 
he  departetl  for  BaSaklava^  to  a^acertain  w  hether  he 
might  render  similar  service  to  the  strong  and 
healthy  at  the  seat  of  w  ar.  Examining  the  usual 
rations  issued  by  tho  commissariat ;  considering 
the  kinds,  qualities,  and  quantities  of  the  food; 
looking  niund  at  the  sinif^le  culinary  ajiparatns 
available  t^j  the  soldiers;  and  appreciating  the 
smallness  of  the  time  and  skill  likely  to  be  at  their 
disposal — he  sought  to  make  the  best  of  that  w  hich 
was  at  hand*  lie  prepared  recij>es  for  camp- 
cookery,  caused  them  to  be  printed  at  head- 
quarters^  and  then  diKtributed  them  throughout 
the  regmients.  Thus  the  officers  and  men  became 
admitted  into  the  mysteries  of  'Mutton-soup,' 
'Plain  Pea-soup;  *  Stewed  Sidt  Beef  and  Pork^ 
la  Omar  Pacha/  'French  Beefaoofi  or  Camp  Pot 
au  Feu/  'Stewed  Fresh  Meat,'  'Cossacks'  Plum- 
pudding/  &c. — ^the  principle  of  com|iosition^  in  all 
cjtseSj  being,  that  no  component  should  be  named 
hut  such  as  the  soldiers  had  a  fair  chance  of 
obtaining:  practieal  utiHty  wa^  the  first  thing 
aimed  at  The  opening  of  the  Guards*  camp- 
kitchen,  in  tho  summer,  was  a  grand  affair,  at 
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which  the  commanders  of  both  armies  were 
present;  hnge  iron  boilers  wore  each  devoted  to 
its  peculiar  soup  or  stew,  all  prepared  from  the 
common  rations  of  the  troops.  Shortly  after  this, 
M.  Soyer  gave  a  course  of  instruction  to  the  cooks 
of  the  regiments,  teaching  them  how  to  employ 
the  stoves  and  ovens  which  he  had  contrived, 
how  to  economise  fuel,  how  to  use  every  atom  of 
provisions  without  waste,  and  how  to  produce 
nourishing  warm  food  at  a  less  cost  than  the  half- 
cooked  ill-served  rations  of  the  previous  winter. 
Colonel  Daniel,  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  wrote 
to  head-quartet's  in  expression  of  his  sense  of  the 
marked  value  of  these  improvements ;  shewing 
the  singular  way  in  which  the  prevention  of  waste 
led  to  real  cheapness,  and  adding :  '  I  consider  the 
arrangements  relative  to  the  small  consumption 
of  fuel,  and  the  simplicity  with  which  tho  cookhig 
is  conducted  will,  when  fully  carried  out,  tend 
much  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  wcUbcing  of 
the  soldiers.'  At  a  later  period,  when  an  armis- 
tice led  to  an  interchange  of  hospitalities  between 
tho  hostile  commanders,  and  when  Codriugton 
entertained  Liiders,  Pelissier,  Delia  Marmora, 
and  a  large  number  of  other  ofEcers,  at  a  grand 
banquet,  M.  Soyer  prepared  a  piice  de  resistance, 
which  he  designated  *  Soyer's  Culinary  Emblem  of 
Peace,  the  Macedinc  Lildersienne  h  la  Alexander 
II.' — a  monster  compound  prepared  in  a  singular 
way  from  all  the  usual  materials  for  oiiicers' 
camp-dinners;  and  served  up  in  tho  cover  of 
a  stove,  default  of  a  dish  sufficiently  large. 
Such  dietetic  curiosities,  however,  were  of  little 
account:  if  the  novelties  had  borne  relation 
merely  to  delicacies  obtainable  by  officers,  they 
would  have  had  little  military  importance;  but 
the  recipes  and  apparatus  were  m.ide  applicable 
to  the  regiments  generally,  in  their  daily  routine 
of  service,  and  to  the  daily  rations  ;  and  ^f.  Soyer 
did  not  relinquish  his  labours  until  he  had  ob- 
tained from  England  laTge  supplies  of  boilci*s  and 
culinary  vessels  constructed  on  his  own  plans,  nor 
until  he  had  made  his  systems  of  procedure  fami- 
liarly known  throughout  the  British  army  in  the 
'  Crimea.  All  felt  that  camp-cookery — in  relation 
to  the  saving  of  time,  space,  and  material,  and  to 
tlie  maintenance  of  liealth  and  strength  among 
the  mcn^^ieserved  more  attention  than  it  had 
hitherto  received  in  the  British  army. 

In  their  hours  of  relaxation,  during  the  later 
months  of  the  war,  the  officers  and  men  sought 
to  bring  back  home-pleasures  to  remembrance  by 
getting  up  theatrical  performances.  The  French, 
at  all  times  more  disposed  than  their  Allies  to 
holiday  and  spectacle,  began  the  system ;  but  the 
Englisii  were  not  slow  to  follow.  The  very  ex- 
citement attending  the  construction  of  a  theatre, 
the  painting  of  scenes,  the  provision  of  dresses,  and 
the  selection  of  music,  adde<l  to  the  merriment  of 
the  attempt;  and  the  commanders  were  too  wise 
to  check  a  tendency  which  kept  the  armies  in 
good-humour.  Sometimes  the  English  visited  the 
French  performances,  sometimes  the  French  those 


conducted  by  the  English ;  the  Sardinians  and  Tmfa 
were  nothing  loath  to  mingle  among  the  spectaton; 
and  the  vivandiires  of  the  French  regiments  occi- 
sionally  graced  the  performances  with  their  hali^ 
military,  half-fenunine  presence.  Shakspeare  and 
genteel  comedy  were  hardly  practicable;  rattling 
farce  and  laughable  burlesque  came  more  easily 
within  the  means  of  the  performersi,  were  lesi 
obnoxious  to  criticism,  and  led  more  directly  to 
the  merriment  which  was  the  chief  object  in  view. 
The  performers  were  in  most  cases  oflOicers  from 
tho  rank  of  colonel  downwards,  induding  the 
surgeons ;  but  a  few  of  humbler  grade  were  occa- 
sionally intrusted  with  subordinate  parts.  In 
one  of  the  divisions- of  the  army,  the  sergeants 
and  corporals  of  the  Rifle  Brigade  gained  hig^ 
renown  from  a  performance  wholly  by  themselrei^ 
considered  to  rival  tho  best  histrionic  displays  of 
the  commissioned  officers:  it  constituted  a  mate- 
rial part  of  the  amusement  to  see  how  Corporal 
Stainer  maintained  the  part  of  Ellen  Courtly,  or 
Sei^eant  Hill  that  of  her  maid  Lucy ;  and  in  what 
manner  the  dealers'  stores  of  Balaklava  had  been 
rendered  available  to  the  supply  of  feminine 
^apparel.  On  other  occasions,  tho  officers  would 
impart  mystery  to  the  playbills  by  spelling  their 
names  backwards,  and  announcing  'surprising 
athletic  performances*  by  Professors  Egatymra, 
Margiw,  and  Nrubpeh.  Performers  were  fre- 
quently called  before  tho  curtain  to  receive  the 
meed  of  general  applause;  and  if  no  bouquets 
were  thrown  at  them,  it  was  becauso  there  were 
no  bouquets  to  throw.  Somo  of  the  officers  dis- 
played considerable  skill  as  scene-painters;  and 
the  regimental  bands  supplied  excellent  music. 
Although  in  most  cases  the  spectators  wens 
assembled  in  a  pit  arranged  with  democratic  equa- 
lity, there  were  a  few  special  occasions  on  which 
cushioned  benches  were  supj>lied  for  the  tlit<^ 
six  generals,  on  one  .luspicious  evening,  honoured 
a  camp -theatre  with  their  august  presence. 
The  Light  Brigade,  at  one  performance,  made  a 
collection  among  the  audience,  and  sent  £70  to 
the  humbler  class  of  suflcrers  by  the  burning  of 
Covent  Garden  Theatre  in  Lon<lon;  thus  making 
amusement  and  kindness  go  hand  in  hand.  Abont 
Christmas,  the  French  gave  a  'dress-ball'  to  the 
English  at  their  camp-village  of  Little  Kamiesch, 
on  the  AVoronzow  lload ;  and  as  the  ladies,  vivan- 
diores  and  shopkeepers,  numbered  only  eight,  the 
attempts  to  imitate  the  etiquette  of  a  ball-room 
added  not  a  little  to  the  general  hilarity.  In  the 
daytime,  during  dry  brjicing  wintry  weather, 
nearly  a  hundred  mounted  officers  would  some- 
times join  in  a  *  paper-hunt' — thus  managed:  a 
man,  well  mounted,  started  ofl'  at  a  high  speed  over 
the  plateau,  dropping  pieces  of  paper  at  in  terrain 
and  keeping  as  much  as  possible  out  of  ai^ 
among  the  hollows ;  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour^ 
start,  the  huntsmen  would  ride  ofl'  in  pursuit  of 
him,  guided  in  their  track  only  by  the  pieeea  of 
paper,  the  'fox-trail;'  and  the  hunt  ended  when 
any  of  the  pursuers  came  up  with  the  maa-finc 
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Trifling  as  tbose  amusements^  and  an}'  details 
cooccminif  them*  mnj  appear,  ihey  liavc  a  histo- 
rical value  in  thia  respect:  tbey  sliew  tliat — while 
in  tbc  T^' inter  1854-/J,  the  British  troops  in  the 
(Miner*  were  called  upon  to  bear  an  almost  unpar 
nillck'd  amount  of  tiudeserved  imftcrlng^ — in  the 
winter  1B55-6  they  were  so  fre*  from  care  and 
privation*  so  ivraoved  from  daily  conflict  with  tbo 
enemy*  bo  intiueBcetl  by  tho  ncgatiro  or  inactive 
policy  of  the  commanders,  tliat  tbcy  were  fain  to 
iippfnl  for  amtL9cmcnt  to  fiimiliar  homc-tanght 
8|M)rts  nnd  pastimes. 


Tbua  ciidcd  the  second  winter  spent  by  Ibe 
AOied  troopa  in  tho  Crimea— a  winter  almost 
wholly  without  snngujnary  contests*  And  to  tho 
s&ameti  it  was  a  season  gtUl  moreharrcfi  of  slirring 
indduuLs;  I  hero  was  no  enemy's  fleet  to  capture 
or  contjner;  and  it  did  not  come  witljin  the  plans 
of  !li0  Allies  to  batter  down  Ode^jsa  or  otber 
commercial  towns.  How  it  arose  that  no  renewal 
of  hoafciJities  oecurred  in  the  spring  of  1856— not- 
withstanding  vast  preparntions,  especially  naval, 
made  by  England  and  I*"ranco  to  thta  inteat^the 
next  Chapter  will  shew. 
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'^  T  now  becomes  necessary  to 
^^  revert  to  the  diplomatic  nego- 
\A  tiations,  which  had  never  ceased 
i'  to  be  carried  on  during  the  war 
— the  subtle  battles  with  the  pen 
,  having  been  fully  as  numerous  as 
deadly  contests  with  the  sword. 
h(i  peculiar  nature  of  the  war  has 
orcd  desirable  such  a  mode  of 
rating  its  history  as  would  permit  the 
two  simultaneous  streams  of  operations,  political 
and  belhgercnt,  to  be  treated  separately.  Thus, 
irrespective  of  the  warlike  series,  former  Chapters 
of  the  volume  have  discussed,  in  succession,  the 
political  circumstances  which  led  to  the  war*— the 
'secret  correspondence,'  and  the  formation  of  an 
alliance  between  the  Western  Powers  and  Turkey + 
— and  the  course  of  European  diplomacy,  either  to 
terminate  the  struggle  or  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  the  Allies,  from  the  declaration  of  war  in  1854 
to  the  Vienna  Conferences  in  1855.  t  Another 
twelve  montlis  of  negotiation  now  await  notice. 
By  a  curious  coincidence,  it  happens  that  the 
events  of  the  war,  diplomatically  considered,  are 
separable  into  three  intervals,  each  about  a  year 
in  duration :  thus,  the  month  of  April,  1853, 
rendered  manifest  to  all  Europe  that  Prince 
MenchikofTs  mission  to  Constantinople  was  of 
such  a  nature  as  would  involve  Russia  and 
Turkey  in  war ;  April,  1854,  placed  the  nations  of 
the  world  in  possession  of  the  declaration  of  war 
by  England  and  France  against  Kussia,  signet! 
towards  the  end  of  March ;  April,  1855,  witnessed 
the  failure  of  the  diplomatists  to  produce  a  satis- 
factory result  from  the  conferences  at  Vienna ; 
and  April,  1856,  was  opened  by  the  flashing  across 
Europe,  through  the  medium  of  the  electric-wires, 
of  the  news  that  a  Treaty  op  Peace  had  been 
signed  at  Paris  a  few  hours  before  the  mouth 
began.  By  what  course  .of  negotiation  the  terms 
of  this  Treaty  were  determined,  the  present  Chapter 
will  narrate. 

RESULT  OP  THE  VIENNA  CONPERENCES. 

The  failure  of  the  mission  intrusted  to  Lord  John 
Bossell,  as  British  representative  at  the  Vienna 

•  Chapter  I.,  pp.  1-29.  +  Chapter  III ,  pp.  56  7 i. 

t  Chapter  IX.,  pp.  345-875. 


Conferences  in  1855,  was  marked  by  sevenl 
circHmstances  worthy  of  note.  Diplomacy  ia^  in 
its  nature,  of  a  secret  character.  The  soverelgni 
of  Europe,  whether  despotic  or  constitutiona], 
claim  and  exercise  the  right  of  making  war  or  of 
signing  peace:  whether  the  necessary  funds,  the 

*  sinews  of  war,*  are  willingly  provided  by  the 
respective  nations,  is  a  question  of  detail  in  each 
particular  case;  as  is  likewise  the  safety  of  a 
sovereign  or  his  ministers,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
being  unpopular ;  but  the  right  is  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  of  sovereignty.  It  follows  that,  in 
form  if  not  in  substance,  kings  make  war  rather 
than  nations ;  and  the  political  correspondence 
ending  in  war  or  in  peace,  as  the  case  may  be^ 
is  regal  rather  than  national.  England,  as  an 
example,  has  in  many  instances  been  left  almost 
wholly  in  ignorance  of  diplomatic  quarrels  until 
brought  to  the  verge  of  war,  since  the  ministers  of 
the  crown  claim  the  exercise  of  their  ovm  discre- 
tion concerning  the  time  and  mode  of  divulging 
their  political  secrets.  These  characteristics  of 
diplomacy,  whether  conducive  or  not  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  nation,  were  displayed  daring  the 
late  war — in  the  ignorance  of  the  British  nation, 
during  a  long  period,  concerning  the  'secKt 
correspondence '  with  Russia ;  and  in  similar  igno- 
rance of  the  concluding  scenes  in  the  Russell 
mission  to  Vienna.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessary  in 
a  former  section^  to  ince  the  mode  in  which  the 

*  secret  correspondence'  became  known  to  the 
British  pubhc,  through  the  discontent  of  a  Russian 
diplomatist;  and  now  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
mark  the  steps  which  led  to  the  revelations 
concerning  the  Russell  mission,  induced  as  those 
revelations  were  by  the  discontent  of  an  Austrian 
diplomatist.  In  this  instance,  if  in  no  other,  pain- 
ful consequences,  without  corresponding  benefits, 
attended  the  withholding  of  plain  facts  from  a 
people  anxious  only  for  an  honourable  policy 
during  a  critical  period. 

AV^hen  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled  at  Vienna 
in  March  1855,  Lord  John  Russell  went  armed 
with  instructions  from  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,t 
touching  the  terms  on  which  England  would 
consent  to  terminate  the  war  with  Romol 
Referring  for  details  to  the  Chapter  just  noted,  ft 
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will  suffice  hero  to  call  to  memoiy,  that  on  the 
2*1  of  Deoemlper  in  the  prectniing  year^  Eiigtaini, 
FmneCj  and  Aut^tTia  had  iigree^l  c(mcoriiiiig  the 
mitiJiinnn  of  cuutessions  hy  Russia  likely  tu  form 
the  bat? is  fur  ^  satisfach>ry  peace;  and  tliat  on  the 
28tli  of  tbi^  ?.amo  mouth  they  sigiiert  a  *  Jtemoran- 
iltiTn*  oti  this  subject^  embodying  those  eonrlitioua 
in  the  *  Four  Points;-  uamdy — the  abaudontnctit 
by  liuBsia  of  all  control  ov*?r  Moldavia^  WjilhKluii, 
atjd  fe^erviii;  the  Hliemtion  of  tho  moutha  of  thu 
lUHube  from  Ru^bn  interference;  the  al^rogAtion 
of  all  treaties  between  Rusiitirt  and  Turkey,  likely 
to  give  the  former  a  preponderanee  of  power  in 
the  Jjlack  Soa;  mid  a  renunciation  by  Russia  of 
all  special  protective  powei^s  over  Christians  in 
the  Otfonmti  itatef.  When  the  diplomatists  met. 
Lord  John  Rusi^ell  was  empowered  to  demand 
these  four  conditions,  on  the  part  of  England; 
VLud  Clarendiin  es]»eeTally  drew  his  attention  to  the 
Third  I*«^nit  as  the  niobt  im[iorUnt  of  all;  seeing 
that  the  others  would  po^^Hcss  little  rahic  'unless 
rfTcinnal  [irecautioBs  were  taken  to  render  the 
Turkish  J^mpire  an  integral  part  of  the  European 
gystem^  and  sufficient  restraint  1)C  imposed  upon 
the  military  and  naval  power  hereto  tore  exercised 
by  llus^ia  in  tho  Black  8ea,  and  the  overbeariMg 
iufluunce  which  by  reason  of  that  poAver  she  has 
ac<|nirc<i  over  the  counctls  of  the  Porte  J  The 
Earl  of  Clarendon  considered  that  the  object  of 
the  Third  Toint  might  bc-^t  be  obtained  l»y  a 
reduction  of  the  Ru-«.^ian  naval  force  in  the  Black 
8ea  witltin  iruch  limits  as  might,  in  co-opctntion 
with  an  equal  Turkish  force,  suflic^  to  protect 
eonmieiTe^  without  otftring  temptation  to  nggred- 
mve  warfare;  but  the  Bntish  plenipotentiary  was 
instructed  to  weigh  any  and  every  other  mode 
that  might  be  proposed  for  tho  attainment  of  the 
desired  end.  It  will  he  remembered  tliat,  aWnt 
the  middle  of  March^  Lord  John  Russelly  the  Earl 
of  We^^tmoreland,  Baron  de  Bouri^ueney^  Count 
Huol,  Enron  Prokesch,  Aali  Pacha,  AarifT  Eflendi, 
Prince  Gortehakoffj  and  M.  de  Tit  off,  mf}t  at 
Vienna,  as  the  representatives  of  England,  France^ 
Auitria,  Turkey,  and  Rus^ia^Pmsiia  taking  no 
jMirt  in  the  conferences;  that  the  First  and  8econd 
Points  were  assented  to  without  much  difficulty ; 
that  on  tlie  26th  the  Russian  dipl^^matists 
aniioancctl  their  non- possession  of  instructions 
ct>ncerning  the  Third  Point;  that  a  delay  of  three 
weeks  occurred^  to  enable  Gortchakoff  and  Titotf 
to  communicate  with  their  government ;  that  the 
Allies  refused  to  consider  the  Fourth  Point,  or  to 
giro  any  validity  to  the  Finst  or  8econd^  until  the 
Third  had  been  agroeil  upon ;  that  England  and 
Fnmce  bepan  to  suspect  the  sincerity  with  which 
the  cm-r  had  entered  upon  negotiations ;  that 
it*  l>rouyn  de  Lhiiya  was*  sent  to  Vienna  to 
strengthen  (lie  ailvocacy  of  tlie  Western  Powers ; 
that  on  the  17th  of  April,  Rosaia  announced  a 
detj^rrni  nation  not  to  sugg:est  any  plan  for 
embodying  tho  ThirtI  Point ;  that  on  the  iUth 
I  bo  Allien  proposed  a  plan ;  tliat  i>n  the  21st 
UortebakolT   rejected    this    plan,    and    ju-ojioBed 


another ;  that  thereupon  Lord  John  KusseM 
ceased  to  attend  aiiy  more  mcctinjrfl,  on  tho 
ground  that  Ite  was  not  empowered  to  discuss 
any  proposal  departing  witlely  from  the  plan 
marked  out  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon;  and  tliat 
tiie  remaining  plenipotcntiarie'*  hehl  one  more 
meeting  on  the  26th.  For  the  next  phase  of  this 
liistorTi  we  must  look  to  the  British  parliament. 

On  the  23d  of  April,  Lord  Palmerston  Rtatei 
in  tho  House  of  Comnions,  that  a/?  I^rinoe 
(lortchftkolf  had  rejected  all  tlio  modes  of  setthug 
the  Third  Point  suggested  by  the  Allies,  and  had 
proposed  another  quite  inadmiwuble  consi,stently 
with  the  objects  of  the  war,  the  conferences  at 
Vienna  were  virtual Jy  at  an  end.  On  the  next 
day,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  made  a  similar  an- 
nouncement in  the  House  of  Lords,  (m  the  3r*ih 
Lord  John  Rus.5ell  resumed  his  seat  in  I  ho  Com- 
mons as  Bccretary  of  Slate  for  the  Colonies,  aiid 
gave  a  brieF  sketch  of  the  proceetiings  at  Vienna  ; 
he  adverted  to  tho  anxiety  of  Austria  that  f^ome 
further  mode  of  Kitisfactory  agreement  should  lie 
sought^  and  to  the  refusal  by  himself  and  Drouyn 
de  Lhuya  to  discuss  any  sruch  mode,  on  the 
ground  that  their  instructions  were  exhauste^b 
On  the  4th  of  May  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  spoke 
at  some  length  in  tho  House  of  Jjord*^  on  tbo 
subject;  he  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  AIUcs, 
3^  a  mode  of  shewing  reapect  to  the  honour  anti 
dipiity  of  Russia,  had  invited  the  cmr\  pkni- 
potentiaries  to  take  the  initiative  at  Vienna,  Hy 
proposing  such  measures  aa  they  thought  would 
best  carry  out  the  principle  of  the  Third  Point ; 
tliat  this  did  not  lead  to  tho  desired  result ;  and 
that  the  British  government  saw  no  piH^spcct  of 
tlie  renewal  of  negotiations — ^ilthough  Count  Buol 
had  annoimced  that  Auntria  would  deem  it  her 
duty  to  seek  furlhcr  for  terms  acco]> table  to  alL 
On  the  .^ame  day,  and  agtun  on  tbo  "tlij  inquiries 
were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  firr  ilje 
prt^toerjls,  the  official  documeuti?  winch  would 
narrate  in  detail  tbe  proceed i up  at  the  Conference. 
The  desire  to  know^  all  that  could  Ikj  known  on 
tliis  imfJOi*tant  subject  wit*  strengthened  by  (lie 
fact  that  M.  Draupi  dc  Lhnyi<,  about  this  period, 
resigned  the  high  oflice  of  Foreifin  Becretary  of  Btato 
in  tbe  French  govermncnt ;  it  became  niuKmrKd 
that  thif  retirement  arose  in  some  way  out  *if  tlio 
negotiations  at  Vienna ;  but  ss  no  pubhc  annuunce- 
meuts  were  made  on  this  matter,  the  Fretjcli  and 
English  nations  were  lefY  to  draw  such  mferenees 
aa  nnght  seem  to  them  just. 

In  the  parliamentary  discU35sions  concenn'ng  the 
LonierenceSj  the  ultra  war-party  ccn.^ui*ed  the 
government  for  yield in^i:  to  Rnt'sia  so  much  as 
Lord  John  Rus.sell  ha"!  tjccn  [permitted  to*yield  ; 
w*hiie  tlie  peace-party  wished  tliat  the  conceptions 
had  been  still  greater,  in  onler  to  tenninate  the 
war  more  spccilily.  The  goverumenl  naturally 
took  up  ft  position  Wtwxen  tbet^e  two  extremes, 
(hi  tlie  llth  of  May  Mr  Milner  Gibson^  a  p^ace- 
advocate^  gave  notice  in  tbe  House  of  Commons 
that,  on  s*>mo  subaHjuent  day,  he  would  move  an 
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address  to  the  crown— expressive  of  regret  that 
the  Vienna  Conferences  had  not  been  continued 
to  a  satisfactory  issue  ;  and  asserting  that  the 
interpretation  of  the  Third  Point,  as  conceded 
by  Russia,  furnished  the  elements  for  a  just  and 
honourable  peace.  On  the  21st  Mr  Sidney  Herbert 
announced  that  the  conduct  of  himself  and  his 
friends — the  *Peel  party,*  as  they  were  usually 
called — touching  Mr  Gibson's  resolutions,  would 
depend  on  the  course  taken  by  the  government ; 
whereupon  Lord  Palmerston  stated — that  he 
did  not  consider  the  means  of  pacification  quito 
exhausted  ;  that  Austria  was  still  fHimished,  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Allies  generally,  with  means 
for  discussing  the  terms  of  a  peace ;  that  the 
conferences,  though  suspended,  were  not  officially 
closed ;  that  the  most  favourable  consideration 
would  be  given  by  the  government  to  any  pro- 
positions made  through  Austria  by  Russia  for  a 
pacific  purpose  ;  and  that  in  considering  such 
propositions,  they  would  take  care  to  consent  to 
such  terms  only  as  would  bo  satisfactory  and 
honourable  to  the  British  nation.  These  remarks 
gave  rise  to  a  long  debate  ;  seeing  that  it  remained 
doubtftil  whether  the  war  would  bo  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  so  long  as  the  subtleties  of  diplomacy 
were  allowed  to  linger  at  Vienna.  Lord  John 
Russell  again  sketched  in  outline  the  proceedings 
at  the  conferences,  and  stated  his  belief  that 
Austria  would  shortly  make  some  final  proposition 
which,  if  rejected,  would  terminate  the  confer- 
ences, and  if  accepted,  w^ould  re-open  negotiations 
under  more  favourable  auspices  than  before.  With 
the  general  consent  of  the  House,  Mr  Gibson,  aft<jr 
these  ministerial  explanations,  withdrew  his  rei^olu- 
tions.  Another  advocate  of  peaceftil  counsels,  Earl 
Grey,  introduced  tho  same  subject  in  the  same 
mouth  to  tho  House  of  Lords.  On  the  25th  he 
proposed  resolutions  similar  to  those  of  Mr  Gibson, 
declaratory  of  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the  con- 
cessions made  by  Russia  as  a  basis  for  peace. 
After  adverting  to  the  terms  oflercd  and  rejected 
on  both  sides  at  Vienna,  the  earl  added :  *  It  is 
said  tliat  you  must  continue  the  war  in  order  to 
reduce  the  power  of  Russia.  I  know  no  other 
means  by  which  you  can  reduce  that  great  power 
except  by  subjecting  her  to  a  great  territorial  loss. 
My  lords,  I  trust  it  will  be  well  considered,  before 
we  come  to  so  fearful  a  determination,  what  right 
we  have  to  carry  on  a  war  to  wrest  from  Russia 
any  portion  of  her  territory.  The  moment  that 
object  is  avowed  tho  war  will  become  one  of 
undisguised  aggression.  The  danger  must  be 
obvious  and  imminent,  and  not  a  remote  or  an 
imaginary  danger,  sufficient  to  justify  any  people 
in  having  recourse  to  arms.  My  lords,  I  am 
persuaded  the  desire  to  continue  the  war  for  somo 
vague  and  indefinite  object  of  which  we  have 
not  had  any  account,  does  not  proceed  from  any 
rational  or  calm  consideration  of  what  are  the 
rights  and  interests  of  this  country,  and,  above 
all,  of  what  it  is  just  for  this  country  to  do.  It 
is  founded  on  nothing  of  that  sort,  but  I  fear  it 


is  the  result  of  a  passionate  and  an  unreaaonint 
spirit  of  animosity  towards  Russia.  I  cannot  lid; 
saying  that  I  have  observed  for  months  put 
spirit  of  this  kind  arising  in  this  country — a  s^ 
created  and  encouraged  by  attacks  against  Riuni 
put  forward  in  language  of  the  most  mijustifiabl 
character.  I  fear  a  temper  of  this  kind  has  bea 
created  by  language  such  as  I  have  endeavonre 
to  describe;  and  it  is  with  deep  concern  I  av 
compelled  to  say  that  such  language  has  been  mo 
by  members  of  Her  Miyest/s  government,  an 
more  especially  by  two  noble  lords  in  the  othe 
House  of  Parliament^  one  of  whom  is  now  a 
the  head  of  tho  government.  The  indiscrce 
language  which  those  noble  lords  have  used  hi 
greatly  contributed  to  embitter  the  feelings  of  th 
people  against  Russia.'  The  Earl  of  Glarccdoi 
replied  forcibly,  shewing  that  the  terms  concede 
by  Russia  were  not  such  as  would  secure  thi 
objects  of  the  war.  Earl  Grey's  resolutions 
meeting  with  no  support,  were  negatived  withoul 
a  division. 

It  serves  strikingly  to  illustrate  the  dlfllcultie! 
pressing  on  the  government  at  that  time,  thai 
while,  on  some  evenings,  the  ministers  were  com- 
pelled to  talk  in  a  warlike  strain  against  those 
who  wished  for  peace,  on  other  evenings  they 
spoke  more  peacefully  against  those  who  advo- 
cated a  vigorous  warlike  policy.  Tlie  same  month 
which  witnessed  the  debates  of  the  one  class, 
arising  out  of  the  resolutions  of  Mr  Milner  Gibson 
and  Earl  Grey,  witnessed  also  those  of  the  other, 
originated  by  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  and  Mr 
Disraeli.  On  the  14th  of  May  tho  eaii  last 
named  moved  a  string  of  resolutions  in  the  House 
of  I/)rds,  relating  to  an  address  to  the  Queen, 
declaratory  of  tho  justice  of  tho  war,  of  the  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  bear  the  burden 
of  the  war,  of  the  necessity  of  extricating  Turkey 
wholly  from  the  pernicious  power  of  Russia,  and 
ending  by  a  statement  that  the  House  of  Lords 
*  cannot  withhold  from  Her  Majesty  the  avowal  of 
our  conviction  that  tho  conduct  of  the  war  has 
occasioned  general  dissatisfaction  and  given  rise 
to  just  comj)laints ;  and  that  we  must  humbly  lay 
before  Her  Majesty  our  deUberate  opinion  that  it 
is  only  through  the  selection  of  men  for  public 
employment  without  regard  to  anj'thing  but  the 
public  service  that  tho  country  can  hope  to  pro- 
secute the  war  successfully,  and  to  obtain  its  only 
legitimate  object — a  secure  and  honourable  peace.' 
This  was  in  some  degree  a  party  attack,  but  was 
professedly  based  on  tho  official  shortcomings 
during  the  winter  1854-5 ;  the  ministers  met  it 
by  a  statement  of  the  reforms  gradually  intro- 
duced ;  and  the  Earl  of  Ellenborough  was  drfcated 
by  181  votes  against  71. 

Mr    Disraeirs    resolution,  brought   before  the 
House  of  Oonunons  on  the  24th  of  May,  bore  i 
direct  relation  to  the  discussions  concerning  ] 
It  was  thus  worded:  'That  this  House 
adjourn   for    the   [Whitsuntide]    recess 
expressing  its  dissatisfoction  with  the  ambigm 
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laEguage  iiiid  upcertain  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's 

gt)V0T«ment  iu  rofcreiice  to  the  gi'eat  question  of 
peacL'  *jr  war  ;  und  that,  tiiidei'  these  ciTciimJitnncc*, 
thla  House  feels  H  ii  dutj  to  declare  that  it  will 
coTitinue  to  give  ^very  t<  up  port  to  Her  Majesty  in 
tlio  prosix'utiou  i*f  ihe  war,  until  Her  Majaity 
slmll^  tn  conjimdion  with  her  AlUes^  obtain  for 
tlii^  tountrv  a  ^afe  and  }jononmble  peact.\*  All 
(he  fijrnier  siibjocjs  were  again  brought  up  in  tlit? 
(icbate  that  folJowed — Wluit  had  Russia  proposed  ? 
Ought  her  pvopiwitions  to  be  ftccepted  ?  W^hat  tUd 
the  govern mcint  intend?  Had  they  a  definite, 
manly,  Urm  policy  j  or  were  they  *dnftii)g*  into 
peace  as  they  hail  dri(^c!il  mUy  war?  Mr  Disraeli 
oondomued  tUo  government  generally^  and  Lord 
Jobn  Russell  in  particular,  for  nmmanagemeut  uf 
tho  Vicwna  Conferences ;  aj^ert lug  that  an  honour* 
able  peace  was  more  distant  than  ever,  on  acixiunt 
of  the  weak  vacillation  of  Enghsih  policv.  As  this 
motion  was  understood  to  bo  virtually  a  vote  of 
want  of  confidence  in  nimisters,  the  nierobei-s 
master cil  strongly  on  both  8ide§^  ajid  the  ai-gu- 
nicnts  were  continued  at  great  length  on  two  sue- 
<?ea«ivc*  evenings.  Tho  ci^mhitiations  bceamo  very 
rt^marJutlda  on  thiii  oecai^ion  ;  for  the  Peel  party 
»idcd  with  the  peace-party  in  regretting  that  tlie 
Rusfiian  ternifl  had  not  Ijeen  accepted ;  many 
tnd  open  dent.  Lii>era]a  join  oil  t!ie  Derby  party  in 
regrclting  that  Enj,4and  had  not  l>een  even  more 
decidedly  oppose  I  to  Russia ;  while  the  mintFters 
stfered  a  eours©  midway  between  these  extremes. 
Kfr  Dbraelij  the  leader  of  one  jjarty  in  the 
CotivmonSj  called  upon  the  House  to  declare  that 
th<*  time  for  negotiation  was  paat  ^  wlide  Mr 
(lladittone,  tho  rnoftt  distingiiislicd  meinher  of 
another  party,  declared  that,  after  what  Russia 
had  eoncedcdj  ^si  pfTDlongati*>n  of  the  war  woidil 
Ije  unjustiHable  mid  unchristian  * — two  assertions 
as  diametrically  opposed  as  can  well  bo  iinaginM. 
The  mini*t'i?n4  found  a  »ource  of  streiiglh  in  pitting 
thcie  antagonists  against  each  other,  allowing  Mr 
Dinracli  and  Mr  Gladstone  to  nnnibiJatc  each 
other*8  argtimcnta  j  and  claiming  erecJit  for  a  tia 
fn^f^,  better  tlian  filher  extreme.  Lord  John 
Rir  I  to  tho  part  he  had  taken 

in  iic*!  and  defended  his  course 

of  :.     }\ii  njafntnincd  that  the  llUKBian 

pr*  :  touching  tho  Third  Point  could  not 

Ijo  accepted  without  abandoning  one  of  tlte  main 
objects  of  the  war ;  that  *  the  maintenance  by 
Ru«»ia  of  a  slmng  fiect  in  tbo  Black  8ea  could  be 
dcmrcd  otdy  witli  tlie  view  of  attacking  Oonstftn- 
tinoplo ;  from  which  dai»gor  the  privilege  to  be 
granted  to  the  sultan  r>f  fmnmoning  aid  from  other 
powers  would  prove  a  Tnt>!st  inctlectual  prr^tection  ;^ 
ftnd  that  *  the  aJlernative  [♦rc^poaed  by  tho  Allied 
Powers,  to  make  the  Euxine  a  merely  commercial 
fcn^  on  which  only  a  liniifwl  tmniher  of  shipi-of' 
war  WAS  to  be  perrrntted,  fornuHl,  he  lieUeved,  the 
tnojit  satisfactory  principk  whereorj  to  solve  the 
ilifliculty.'  The  minl»lcrfl  kncccedetl  in  defeating 
Mr  IHHraeli'ii  motion  by  31J>  rotes  againut  21f>. 
Up  to  thii  time,  the  public  had  known  jiothiiig 


of  any  difierence  of  opinion  between  I^rd  John 
Rupt'cll  and  Im  colleaguea  conceralng  the  Tienna 
O  ;  it  was  supposed  that  all  the  various 

pi'  bad    been    ma-de  generally    known* 

Now^  however,  a  new  ph^iso  of  the  subject  was 
presenti?d.  Count  Buol,  hearirjg  how  strongly  tlio 
Ru«sian  proposals  were  coiidemne*!  in  the  British 
parliament,  and  bow  unfavouTablo  were  the  criti- 
cinma  on  Austria^s  supposed  Muscovite  IcaniugSf 
began  to  write  in  his  own  defence,  af Averting  to 
some  of  llie  later  proceedings  at  Vienna,  A 
circular  addressed  by  him  to  Austrian  miaistcra 
at  foreign  courit  attracted  attention  in  England, 
One  such  docittncnt  stated  that  Austria  bad  drawn 
up  a  proposal,  decerned  likely  to  be  accei>tflble  to 
Russia,  concerning  the  much  vexed  questiou  of 
naval  |>ower  in  tho  Black  Hea ;  that  if  that  pro- 
prjsal  were  accepted  by  tho  Allioa,  Austria  would 
lran.sTnit  it  to  St  Fctersburg  ■  that  if  tho  czar 
rejected  it^  the  rejection  would  be  rcgan^led  by 
AnfitTia  as  a  ca^a  liclH,  a  caiLse  In  which  nho 
would  at  lengtb  drav^  the  sword  a^inst  Knssia  ; 
that  Jjonl  John  Russell  was  made  acquainted  with 
this  proposal  before  he  loft  Vienna ;  ami  that 
M*  Drourn  de  Lhuys,  w^ho  left  a  few  days  later, 
undertook  U)  aid  Lord  John  in  urging  upon  tbo 
governments  oi"  England  and  France  the  accept- 
anco  of  tbo  Austrian  plan.  On  the  23lh  of  Juno 
a  question  was  a^ikod  in  tlio  House  of  Conimong, 
suggestetl  by  this  Aiistrlan  document — ^  Wbclber 
Loni  Jolin  Russell  ami  M,  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had 
agreetl  to  an  Aii^triati  propusal  ft»r  settling  the 
Third  Point  V  The  ans^ver  ma^ie  to  this  question 
shew  ml  tlmt  one  imi>orlant  stage  in  tlio  diplomatic 
proceedings  lu*d  never  yet  been  acknowledged  in 
parliament ;  and  the  whole  field  of  discussion  was 
reopened,  amid  great  distrust  in  the  public  mind 
concerning  the  mod*s  in  which  the  negotiations 
had  been  c;arried  on. 

Oil  tha  0tb  of  July  thd  subject  was  broi^ht 
forward  in  a  way  which  rendered  some  explana- 
tion necessary  from  Lord  John  Ru,*se!l.  The  qucji* 
tion  in  i^uhstanoe  waa— Why  did  ht\  alter  assenting 
at  Vienna  to  Austrian  proposals,  speak  wnii  vote 
and  act  with  a  guvcrnuient  whicli  refused  lo 
accept  thoRO  proposilfi  t  I*ortl  John  admitted  that 
Count  Buol,  at  the  eonfercncea,  haxl  made  a  ]in>po* 
sition  in  which  he  concurretl,  thinking  that  it  wcmld 
give,  not  a  certain ty^  but  ft  ^ cry  fair  prospect,  of 
a  durable  peace,  lie  gave  an  outline  of  conver- 
tiations  between  tbo  diplMmati*!^,  distinct  from  tbo 
formal  conferences^.  Count  Buol  had  proj>o&cd 
that  Russia  should  be  allowed  to  maintain  any 
number  of  war-ships  in  tlie  Bla4;k  8ea  ;  but  tliat 
Turkey  should  be  allowed  an  equal  number,  and 
England  and  PVance  together  an  equal  number; 
iti^omuch  ttiat  three  ileet^  wuulti  l>o  always 
])rcsent,  each  Kubjcct  to  rarialkin  in  strength,  but 
all  varying  at  the  saine  time  and  ha  the  same 
ratio :  the  choice  of  diminution  or  augmentation 
being  left  with  Rusgia.  It  waa  this  proposal 
'^A'hich  Russell  and  Drouyn  do  Lhuys  undertook  to 
recommend  to  their  rei»|i«clive  governments ;  93 
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being,  if  not  wliolly  satisfactory,  calculated  at  least 
to  give  the  Western  Powers  a  hold  over  Russia  in 
the  Euxine.  Whether  the  czar  would  accept  these 
terms,  was  quite  a  distinct  question.  Lord  John 
stated  that  ho  knew  this  proposal  to  bo  inconsis- 
tent with  his  instructions ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
being  rather  favourable  to  it  himself,  he  had 
promised  to  Count  liuol  that  he  would  recom- 
mend it  to  the  British  government.  He  came  to 
London,  ho  unfolded  the  plan,  he  supported  it ; 
the  cabinet  discussed  it  fully,  and  then  rejected 
it;  as  did  the  Emperor  of  the  French  when  M. 
Drouyn  do  Lhuys  introduced  it  to  him. 

This  announcement  made  a  considerablo  sen- 
sation in  the  House  of  Commons.  M.  Drouyn 
de  Lhuys  had  resigned  his  place  in  the  French 
cabinet  when  this  proposal  was  rejected ;  whereas 
Lord  John  Russell  had  not  only  retained  his 
cabinet  position,  but  h«id  for  more  than  two 
months  concealed  from  parliament  that  such 
a  plan  had  ever  been  advocated  by  him.  He 
became  involved  in  this  dilemma — if  he  still 
approved  the  Austrian  plan,  he  ought  to  consider 
the  further  i>rosecution  of  the  war  improper,  and 
quit  the  cabinet ;  if  he  approved  the  continuance 
of  war,  then  he  had  changed  his  opinion  without 
acknowledgment,  involving  everything  in  con- 
fusion. Lord  Jolni,  in  explanation,  stated  that  he 
would  have  resigned  office  midcr  ordinary  circum- 
stances ;  but  that  such  was  the  j^eculiar  state  of 
the  public  mind — such  the  disposition  to  nm 
down  ministers,  and  render  any  stable  government 
difficult,  if  not  almost  impossible — he  should  pro- 
bably have  imperilled  the  Palmerston  admini- 
stration, had  ho  done  so,  however  much  he  might 
have  felt  disposed  to  remain  a  supporter  of  the 
government.  This  speech  mot  with  much  condem- 
nation from  the  House  and  the  country.  The  peace- 
party  upbraided  the  negotiator  for  continuing  to 
belong  to  a  war-minLstry  after  his  advocacy  of 
Buol's  plan  had  been  nullified ;  the  Derby  party 
upbraided  him  for  sacrificing  liis  convictions  to 
his  Whig  sympathies ;  the  war-party,  whether 
independent  or  in  opposition,  upbraided  him  for 
having  secretly  supported  an  Austro  -  Russian 
policy  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  the  war ; 
while  the  press,  almost  with  one  voice,  upbraided 
him  for  having  acted  a  double  part,  however 
honest  the  intention,  where  singleness  of  purpose 
was  so  important.  The  strictures  were  rendered 
more  bitter  by  the  recollection  that  the  same 
minister,  during  the  autumn  of  1854,  had  re- 
mained in  office  while  disapproving  of  the  mode 
in  which  his  colle«agues  carried  on  the  war, 
and  yet  had  left — not  only  the  nation,  but  the 
majority  of  his  colleagues — ignorant  of  his  dis- 
approval. 

This  revelation  was  shortly  followed  by  another 
— that  the  minister  who  liad  been  so  unsuccessful 
in  his  diplomacy  had  at  length  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  British  cabinet.  On  the  10th  of  July, 
Sir  E.  B.  Lytton  gave  notice  of  a  resolution: — 
'That  the  conduct  of  our  minister  in  the  recent 


negotiations  at  Vienna  has,  in  the  opinion  of  thii 
House,  shaken  the  confidence  of  this  country  in 
those  to  whom  its  aflRurs  are  intrusted.*     This 
declaration  or  assertion  was  unquestionably  tme, 
irrespective  of  any  mere  party  contests ;  and  the 
result  of  any  discussion  on  the    resolution  wu 
looked  to  with  uneasiness  by  the   government 
Before    the   critical    hour    came,    liowev^eTy   the 
difficulty  was  removed  by  the  minister  "who  had 
occasioned  it      On  the  12th,  Lord   Palmerston 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  ftirtlier  docnmeoto 
relating  to  the  conferences;   on  'which  occasion 
Lord  John  Russell  made  two  brief  statements- 
one,  in  answ^er  to  a  question  to  tlie  effect  thil 
he  had  obtained  the  Queen*s  permission  for  the 
very   unusual   revelation   of  delicate    diplomatic 
matters  made  in  the  preceding  week — or  rather, 
obtained  the  Queen^s  sanction  nfter  he  had  done 
so ;  and  the  other  that,  although  he  had  approved 
of  Count   Buofs  plan   in   April,    he   had  since 
changed    his   mind,  and   now   opposed    it.     On 
the  16th,  when  the  vote  of  censure  was  about  to 
be  introduced,  Lord  John  Russell  averted  it  bj 
announcing  his  resignation,  and  the  motives  whi<^ 
had  led  to  it.    Additional  facts  were  brought  to 
hght  on  this  occasion.     It  now   appeared   that 
Aali  Pacha  as  well  as  Russell  and   Drouyn  bad 
approved  of  Buofs  plan,  and  promised  to  support 
it.    Lord  John  further  stated  that  a  change  had 
been  wrought  in  his  own  opinions  so  early  as  one 
week  after  his  return  fh>m  Vienna^  founded  on 
arguments  adduced  by  his  colleagues;  consequently 
his  remaining  in  the  cabinet  was  not  so  inconsis- 
tent as  had  been  supposed.    Even  here,  however, 
there  was  a  vagueness  in  the  cx2)lanation ;  for  the 
circumstances  which  led  to  the  change  of  opinion 
were  *  quite  independent   of  the   merits  of  the 
propositions  themselves,  and   did   not  alter  my 
opinion  of  the  merits  of  those  ]^ropositions.'     Lord 
John's  approval  of  Bnofs  plan  he  characterised 
as  being  rather  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  retaining  Austria  as  an  ally  with  the  Western 
Powers,  than    a   liking  for  the  plan   itself;   be 
believed    the    two  assertions — that   Austria  was 
willing  to  present  the  plan  to  the  czar,  and  would 
go  to  war  with  the  czar  if  that  plan  were  rejected. 
When  Lord  Clarendon  announced  to  Count  Buol 
the  refusal  of  England  to  accept  the  plan,  Austria 
claimed  credit  for  having  fulfilled  her  mission,  and 
to  be  exonerated  from  blame  in  respect  to  any 
non-participation  by  her  in  the  war,  wliich  she 
then  left  the  Western  Powers  to  cany  on  as  before, 
without  her  aid.     Lord  John  Russell  proceeded 
to  offer  various  arguments  in  defence  of  a  line  of 
policy  which  had   to  so   many  persons  seemed 
wanting  in  directness ;  he  adverted  bitterly  to  the 
falUng  away  of  some  friends,  who  had  fVankly 
told   him   that   they  must  take  rank  with   hk 
opponents  if  the  vote  of  censure  were  actually 
proposed  ;  he  stated  that  ho  had   two  or  three 
times    proffered    his    resignation,    which    Lovd 
Palmerston  begged  him  to  withdraw;  and  thai 
finally,  hearing  from  so  many  quartern  an  opiidai 
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that  he  would  damago  the  miuistrj*  hy  remaining 
within  it,  he  had  oiicc  tJiorc  grivcn  m  hh  rcsig* 
i»/ition,  which  the  Queen  hafl  accepted. 

Thus  endt^d  the  remarkiibk  coiinectitm  of  a 
pjjmlar  statesmaii  with  tht^  Vieana  Cimforoncc*— 
.1  coimcction  resulting;  in  nitjch  pajti  withimt  eor- 
rc^jDndltig  benefit  The  House  of  Commons  wn& 
gr<?rttly  excited  by  tliis  explanatioit^  coming  so  soou 
ii(t<*r  many  olLiersi.  It  \vm  not  without  acquiescence 
on  both  sides  of  the  H<jusc  that  Sir  E.  B.  Lytton 
said  1  *  I  declarti  that  1  speak  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  aiigLT,  What!  h  H  you,  wliosc  genius  and 
laUiurs  liiivc  so  honoiired  'your  mime,  that  we 
fuel  every  stain  oit  it  aj^  a  national  en  1  amity — 
yon,  who  havi>  taken  rrom  the  i)ei>j>le  of  l^ngland 
|>ower  and  diik^nity  for  lw%nty  yeai's— you,  then 
still  huliUng  oflice  as  Mhiistcr  of  the  Croi^^n — is  It 
you  who  would  call  u[ion  your  countrymen  to  j 
Sf  nd  their  children  to  unnecessary  slaughter,  and 
advise  yonr  Sovereign  tu  ]ei>^>ard[se  her  sceptre 
rather  than  endanger  tlio  fccblo  and  rickety  thing: 
that  you  call  a  govcnnnent,  of  which  you  told  us 
that  wo  ought  to  l^e  more  tender,  because  it  ha^i 
lost  the  favrjur  of  the  people?  The  noble  iord 
complrtin&  that  the  executive  is  weakened  by 
popular  discontent.  I  tell  you,  the  government, 
that  the  wcakne?^  and  the  discontent  both  come 
from  tiuit  belief  in  your  insincerity  and  vacilbting^ 
parjwFe,  of  whieli  the  last  and  most  mgnul  proof 
up  to  Thui'&lay  ni|rht  wa&  the  appearance  of  tlie 
nolile  lord  \x[Kin  that  Ijeiich/  Other  portions  of 
the  baixmet*s  speech  wore  deroteil  to  i>artY  poll  tics, 
on  whieh  the  two  sides  of  the  1  louse  would 
ijbviousty  vote  diiieordantlv  if  a  vote  were  fi»rced; 
hut  there  wiu  a  general  feeling  of  regret  amonjf 
all  at  (he  position  into  which  Lord  JoVin  Russell 
had  brottgtit  hitnself^  or  had  been  brought  Isy  an 
inauapicioufe  combination  of  circumstance*?.  The 
peace- par (Vi  tlie  war*|>ai'ty,  the  Peel  party,  and 
tlie  Derby  party ^  all  took  exception  to  his  conduct, 
although  on  different  grounds  j  and  even  the  Wliig 
parly  could  scarcely  fed  that  hii  euntiisuaTicc  in 
ofliee  wuuld  be  otherwise  than  a  source  of  weaknt'ss 
to  the  government  at  such  a  time.  Hence  the 
resignation  of  Lor»i  -lolin  Russell,  and  lience  the 
withdraw*al  of  the  threalcneil  voto  of  censure. 
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Tin*  KuReringa  of  the  army  during  the  winter ; 
ti»e  oJIicial  denial  of  those  auffering^i  until  made 
manifest  by  the  newspaper  press  t  the  discoixl  in 
the  Aher'deeu  nninifttry  ;  the  disruption  of  that 
ministry  by  the  secession  \*t  Lord  John  Ku^ell ; 
tlie  difTicnltics  attcuding  the  formatioti  of  a  govern- 
ment by  Lonl  Palmerston ;  the  failure  of  the 
Vienna  Conferences ;  the  strange  revelations  mfwle 
by  Lord  John  Kus^ell  concerning  that  failure  ;  the 
oflcillalion  of  the  Peel  jwiy  between  peace- policy 
ivifl  war-policy;  the  small  amount  of  Fucceba 
obtained  hy  the  magnificent  fleets  of  the  Alli^js; 


the  absence  of  any  evidence  that  the  siege  of 
Sebtigto|>o1  would  end  triumphantly ;  the  distrust 
entertained  of  Austria  and  Prussia^ — aU  tended 
to  bring  about  a  very  uneasy  state  of  the  public 
mind  in  England  during  the  spring  and  summer 
of  1655.  Btatcsmcn  were  distrusted  who  had 
long  held  a  high  place  in  public  favotir;  genemlsi 
were  censured  who  hafl  learned  in  ihe  school 
uf  Wellington  ;  admiral  were  at  discord  with 
Admiralty  officials ;  individual  lainistei's  were 
accu^^ing  goveiiunent  departments,  and  wei'e  hy 
them  accused  in  turn ;  commissions  and  com- 
mittees  were  evei^  week  laying  bare  aome  of  the 
decayed  spot^  In  old  inslitutiona  and  usages ;  and 
]tolitieal  parties  became  broken  and  re-fortned  on 
no  otlier  principle  than  that  of  dissatiiiractjon 
with  the  existing  state  of  things. 

A  foiTner  section*  has  described  some  of  the 
symptoms  of  this  national  uneasiness,  Tlie  irrc* 
gularities  in  the  trajispurt  of  stores  ;  tlie  iliaastrous 
loss  of  the  PHffce  stcimier ;  the  mdiappy  wrong 
eommittcfi  upon  C«[>tain  Christie ;  the  n^cdicaS 
shortcomuigs  at  the  hospital^  an<i  the  teirible 
seencB  in  the  hos[»itaUsh!p3  ;  the  roaddess  state  of 
tlie  eamp ;  the  loathsome  condition  of  Balakhiva 
—all  became  subjects  of  inquirvj  by  parliamentary 
committees  or  royal  cominissiuucrs.  Among  the 
various  disclosures  and  reports  made  by  these 
bodies  of  investigator^*,  those  of  the  'Sebastopol 
Committee '  and  the  *  Crimean  Commission ei*s; 
adverted  to  in  the  section  just  noted^  were  the 
nioat  important.  Arising  out  of  these  and  many 
other  occurrence  were  numerous  parliamentary 
deliatea,  puhlic  meetings,  and  exciting  speeches, 
which  must  be  briefly  touched  upon  as  indictitions 
of  the  national  mind  concerning  the  objects  of  the 
war  aod  the  mode  in  which  it  bhouM  bo  carried 
on* 

The  revelations  occasionally  made  concerning 
mini^teriftJ  dii^icultiesi  and  diRerences,  and  the 
tendency  ahcvvn  to  retain  power  in  the  hands  of 
a  small  number  of  public  men,  led  to  an  appre- 
hension  that  government  measures  were  pkmned 
rather  for  party  purjioses  than  for  national  honour ; 
while  the  course  of  diplomacy,  especially  in  rela* 
tioti  to  Anstiia  antl  Prussia,  engendered  a  donbt 
whether  the  ministers  were  really  in  earnest  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war.  Hence  ai'use  many 
questions  and  motions  in  parliament  indicative  of 
suspicion^  Thu^^  on  the  29th  of  March^  Mr  l^ott 
move<l  for  copies  of  instructions  to  the  com- 
inander-tn 'Chief  in  the  Mediten-anean  and  Black 
Sea,  and  for  any  correspondence  touching  the 
indulgence  shewn  to  Odessii  ;  the  mini&terji  chose 
to  interpret  this  as  an  attack  on  Admiral  iJundms, 
whereas  it  was  intended  to  convey  a  suspicion 
on  the  ministers  thcm»ielves,  in  regard  to  their 
ejimeatneBs  of  purpose.  On  the  same  evenir»g  Mr 
Berkeley  introduced  the  vexed  questioti  of  the 
Earl  of  Lucau's  grievance  ;  that  cavalnrMjiBcer 
having  been  treated  with  marked  displeasure  by 
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Jjord  Raglan,  in  connection  with  tho  battle  of 
BalaklavB,'^  and  having  in  vain  cndcayourcd  to 
obtain  from  the  miUtary  authorities  a  court-martial 
to  set  him  right  with  tho  country;  the  demand 
was  again  resisted  in  parliament,  on  grounds  of 
etiquette  rather  tlhin  with  any  reference  to  the 
merits  of  the  question ;  but  tlio  nation  felt  the 
incongruity  in  the  position  of  the  Earl  of  Lucan, 
who  had  been  thanked  by  parliament,  although 
recalled  by  the  government  under  circumstances 
implying  disgrace.  It  was  a  military  rather  than 
a  political  quarrel;  yet  it  tended  to  increase  the 
general  doubt  among  and  concerning  public  men. 

The  month  of  April  presented  its  own  series  of 
symptoms  of  discontent,  in  and  out  of  parUament. 
Tho  Sebastopol  Committee  was  prosecuting  its 
inquir}-;  and  the  newspapers  day  by  day  made 
public  tliose  harrowing  details  which  created  such 
wonder  and  disgust  in  the  public  mind.  The 
news  that  the  Vienna  Conferences  had  failed  com- 
ing to  hand,  men  began  to  doubt  whether  there 
was  sincerity  in  any  quarter  among  cabinets  and 
diplomatists.  On  the  17th,  the  lamentable  defi- 
ciencies of  the  medical  department  in  the  army 
were  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  Captain  Boldero ;  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  Sebastopol  Committee  was  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  deficiencies ;  a  committee  of  inquiry 
was  demanded ;  and  although  the  government 
resisted  the  demand  on  the  ground  that  reforms 
were  gradually  being  effected,  the  proposal  was 
defeated  by  only  a  very  narrow  majority.  On  the 
20th,  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made 
his  financial  statement,  and  announced  that  he 
would  require,  for  the  year  1865-6,  more  than 
80  millions  sterling,  including  40  millions  for 
army,  navy,  and  ordnance,  comi)laints  again  broke 
forth — not  so  much  at  the  cost  of  the  war,  as  at 
the  mismanagement  by  the  public  functionaries 
of  the  large  fiinds  generously  placed  by  the  nation 
at  the  disposal  of  the  government:  sums  fully 
expende<l,  although  the  soldiers  had  been  starved 
and  frozen,  and  the  nation  lowered  in  the  eyes  of 
Europe.  Shortly  aft^T wards,  when  the  means  for 
providing  the  immense  outlay  came  on  for  discus- 
sion, considerable  acrimony  mirked  the  debate ; 
the  estimated  taxes  would  be  23  millions  sterling 
short  of  the  required  amount ;  ministers  proposed 
to  take  16  millions  of  this  by  a  loan,  to  be  paid  off" 
by  1  million  per  annum  after  the  war  should  be 
ended ;  but  hence  arose  great  contention  whether 
each  year  should  pay  its  own  wars,  or  whether 
posterity  should  be  saddled  with  the  consequences 
— a  question  of  national  honour  worthy  of  calm 
study,  but  mixed  up  at  that  time  with  much 
excitement  and  bitterness.  Public  discontent, 
8i)reading  in  various  ways,  led  to  a  notice  of 
motion  on  the  27th,  by  Mr  Layard — *That  the 
state  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  cause  serious 
alarm ;  that  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency  to  family  and 
party  interests  is  the  source  of  great  misfortune 
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and  disgrace  to  the  country ;  and  that  the  Ho«h 
will  support  any  ministry  which  can  enforce  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  public  service  and  the 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.'  The  same  even- 
ing witnessed  one  among  many  painftil  scenes  in 
which  personal  accusations  be^urae  hurled  to  and 
fVo ;  tho  denouncers  of  military  incapacity  in»tlw 
management  of  the  war,  while  accusing  the 
authorities  of  giving  commissions  based  rather 
upon  parliamentary  or  family  interest  than  upon 
professional  merit,  had  overstepped  the  due  limits 
and  had  accused  some  undeservedly;  the  refiitation 
was  bitter,  and  was  met  by  bitter  retorts — ^nntil  aft 
length  the  House  became  disheartened  by  the 
wearying  question:  *  Who's  to  blame  I' 

Another  month,  and  the  sources  of  uueauneai 
became  somewhat  varied  in  fonn,  although  equally 
numerous.  Indian  officers  had  long  felt  the 
inequality  in  the  two  services,  the  Queen's  and  the 
Company's ;  there  were  honours  and  chances  of 
promotion  in  tho  former  greater  than  those  in  the 
latter,  although  the  nation  generally  felt  alike 
towards  both,  and  valued  those  who  had  become 
bronzed  beneath  the  sun  of  Hindostan.  Two 
attempts  were  made  in  May  to  remedy  this  system. 
The  Earl  of  Ellenborough,  on  the  3d,  claimed  a 
promise  fh>m  the  government  concerning  the 
gradual  equalisation  of  honours  and  emoluments  in 
the  two  services,  and  obtained  partial  success.  The 
other  attempt,  on  the  10th  of  May,  was  made  by 
Sir  E.  Perry,  who  moved  in  the  Commons  for  a 
select  committee  to  inquire  how  the  Anglo-Indian 
army  might  be  made  most  available  for  the  war 
against  Russia ;  he  contended  that  the  East  India 
Company's  army  should  bo  made  a  royal  army, 
and  rendered  available  for  national  purposes  ;  but, 
being  opposed  by  the  government,  this  propo- 
sition, although  supi>orted  by  General  Sir  do 
Lacy  Evans,  was  negatived  by  171  votes  against  61 
In  the  same  month,  to  satisfy  in  some  degree  the 
public  yearnings  for  army  reform.  Lord  Panmurc, 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  gave  in  tho  House 
of  Lords  an  outline  of  the  changes  proposed  to  be 
introduced— -comprising  vhe  abolition  of  the  Ord- 
nance Board  ;  the  transfer  of  the  military  duties 
of  that  Board  to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  of 
the  civil  duties  to  the  Secretary  for  War;  the 
appointment  of  a  new  contract  department  and 
clothing  department ;  various  minor  changes  in 
many  departments ;  and  improved  machinery 
whereby  all  might  be  placed  in  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  for  War  as  ofiicial  head  of  the 
whole.  Pending  the  preparation  of  these  changes, 
a  renewal  of  the  discussion  concerning  Captain 
Christie's  case*  arose  in  the  House  of  Commoiui, 
reopening  the  wounds  which  the  ministers  would 
fain  have  hoped  had  closed  finally,  and  reviving 
personal  charges  and  counter-charges  which  pained 
all  and  benefited  none— except  in  so  far  as  they 
did  honour  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  < 
The    parliamentary    discussions  in  this 

*  Chapter  vm.,  p!>.  839-324. 
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concerning  t!ic  Yicnna  Con feren (Mis—the  Earl  of 
Clar©tMl(>n'B  stal^rntnit  on  the  Itb ;  the  conversa- 
tions in  tlie  ^  '  lb,  7tli,  and  11th; 
th<?  Earl  of  1 .  iUoiis  on  the  14  th ; 
the  diseussiQN  on  Mi'  AlUhcr  (Mhson^s  motion  on 
the  s*l<^t ;  Farl  Grey's  resolutions  on  the  2*^th  ;  and 
Mr  '  vote  of  censure  mi  the  2ith  and  25lb 
— ^ii  advertt'd  to  in  tbu  last  seeti<ja  ;  bat 
thcro  wtit*  other  diacus^aiuus,,  both  in  the  Lordja 
and  in  thf*  CommonH,  touching  Ibo  susjucious 
iKjlifj  of  Austria  ami  Pnissia  in  the  war.  The 
jninbtci^  whatever  maj  have  been  their  own 
nii8gtviiig§,  wtTe  tnforceil^  in  courtesy  I0  forei^j^n 
court*!  to  gloM  oTcr  Iho  inconsifitenciea  in  the 
policy  pai^aed  at  Vienna  and  Berhn,  and  to 
endeavour  tf>  explain  that  which  waa  confessedly 
diflicult  of  exi>b%nation.  On  on©  occasion  a  direct 
voto  was  taken » founded  on  tlu!  Earl  of  Albeniarl©*i 
rcsobitifjn»  moved  on  the  l-Otb  of  May — ^Tbatj  m 
order  to  bring  the  war  Ux  a  gijeody  krminalion,  it 
b  neeejiwiry  iv  rcjitvict  the  trade  with  Ilnssia  by 
more  efEcient  measin^esi  than  any  wbieh  ha\'^ 
hitherto  been  ado|>u*d  or  antiounced  by  Her 
M:-  '  vernnient/  the  resolution  was  aitned 
Bg:»  ia,  vi'ho  was  known  to  b^  lax  in  her 
neutr:4lity  concerning  trade  acroas  the  Ru.^^ian 
frontier ;  it  was  oppo^'d  hy  the  government,  on 
aceuunt  of  the  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between 
EnKsiitn  (produce  anil  Prussian  produce ;  it  was 
jtnpportcd  by  the  Earl  of  l>erby  and  bis  party,  ou 
the  ground  that  Buch  a  resolution,  if  adopted, 
Would  give  vigour  and  ctEeieney  to  the  mode  of 
carrying  ou  the  war ;  it  was  opfto^ed  by  Earl 
Grey^  as  tending  to  draw  tighter,  as  a  means  of 
injoring  an  enemy^  tlie  restrictions  on  trade  awl 
the  comnjei'ce  of  tlie  world ;  and  finally,  it  wa» 
rcJectcNl  by  47  votes  against  3L 

Xor  were  there  wanting  indications,  Wyond  the 
wall*  of  parUnmcnt,  of  discontent  at  the  nitwle  in 
wldch  the  atfs^irs  of  the  country  were  carrier!  on, 
<x>|tet"ially  in  rtdation  to  the  war.  New  menilieru 
cavilled  at  the  ^vernnient  and  the  arist<M!raey ; 
old  '        vvoni  to  theii:'  constituents,  and  mado 

in  1 1  speeches;   powerfol   leadittg  artides 

apjH^ai'cti  lu  the  inihicntial  j<)iirnal8 ;  and  letters 
woro  written,  suggest ing  the  ory:aii Nation  of  socie- 
ties and  associations  intended  to  bring  about 
uaefol  refunns.  Heiice  originated  tlio  *  Admini- 
strative Reform  AsHurtation/  set  on  f*jt  by  a  public 
meeting  at  tlie  London  Tavern  on  tlie  f>th  of  May* 
The  state  of  puldie  ofdnion  at  the  time  cant  jot 
f>erhapft  be  better  sbewti  than  by  traniicribing 
throti  *  n^olutions  *  passed  at  that  meeting : 
*  Firsts  That  the  diiaaiers  to  which  the  country 
has  been  subjected  in  tho  conduct  of  the  present 
war  arc  attributable  to  tho  inefficient  and  prac- 
tically irresi*onsible  management  of  the  various 
do^iartments  of  the  stat*,  and  nrgently  demand 
a  tliorough  change  in  the  administrative  (system, 
Sccmid^  That  the  true  remedy  for  the  fsystem  of 
malac]mini)«traticm  whieli  has  caused  so  btntintable 
a  sacrilice  of  bibf»ur,  money,  and  huti^n  life,  is 
to  be   fiongUt    in   tlio   in  I  rod  uct  ion   of  enlarged 


experience  and  practical  ability  into  the  service  of 
the  state ;  that  the  exclusion  from  office  of  thAJse  who 
possess  in  a  high  <Iegree  the  praelical  qualities 
ncceesarj'  for  tbe  direction  of  afl'airs  in  a  great 
commercial  country  is  a  rctleetion  upon  its  in  tell  i* 
gence  and  a  betrayal  of  its  interests;  that  while 
w^o  disclaim  every  desire  of  excluding  I  he  ariKte^ 
cratic  classes  fEM>m  participation  iu  the  councils  of 
the  crown,  wo  feel  it  4>Tir  duty  to  protest  against 
the  pretensions  of  any  section  of  the  community 
to  monopolise  the  fimctions  of  administration. 
Third  J  That  an  aseociatiaii  be  now  formed  to 
promote,  hj  all  constitutional  means,  the  attain- 
ment of  administrative  refortn ;  and  that  the 
aasoclation  he  called  the  "  Administrative  lieform 
Association.^'  *  Several  meeting  were  held,  a  fund 
for  defraying  ordinary  cicpenses  was  subscribed, 
and  many  earnest  gpeeehes  w^ere  made ;  but  the 
war  carae  to  an  end  withent  any  visible  imjirovo* 
iweiits  having  been  wrought  by  the  Admin  1*1 1  rati ve 
Beform  Association.  This  fact  may  perliafks  be 
aecountetl  for  on  four  grounds — the  members 
comprised  only  a  f^miill  number  pe«ses»ing  influ* 
cnce  on  the  public  mmd ;  they  diftered  as  to  Ihe 
extent  of  the  malady  to  bo  eared ;  I  hey  wrought 
only  by  speech  making^  and  applauding  each 
other's  speeches ;  and  they  prepared  no  dcfhiite 
plan  for  giving  pra^itical  efficiency  to  their 
objects.  In  tliei^e  itarticulara,  irrc*peetivo  of  the 
actual  merits  of  the  improvements  suggested*  the 
*  AdmhjiHtrati\  c  Heforni  Associatioti  *  of  18o5 
coutirasted  unfftvout'ably  with  the  *  Anti  Corn-law 
League*  of  efirlier  dav»- 

With  the  arrival  of  June  came  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  debates  touching  the  state  of  puhlic 
affair?,  all  indicative  of  distrust  and  uneafiiness, 
whether  bearing  or  not  on  the  failure  of  the  RusseU 
mission.  In  the  House  of  Lords  they  were  chiefly 
a  few  queries  and  ministerial  answers,  relating  to 
the  Vienna  Conferences^  the  employmeut  of  a 
Turkish  legion  in  British  pay,  the  massacre  at 
Hango,  and  projects  by  inventors  for  destroying 
fortr«iftes  with  iinhetii'd-t>f  cck-rity  and  complete- 
tiesK  One  delfate,  hov^cver,  b<jre  rehition  to  the 
doubtfid  policy  of  Aus!tria*  Lord  Lyndhui'st,  on  tho 
26ih,  contrasted  thi?  rebttve  i>ositions  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  with  a  vi*?w  of  shewing,  however 
servile  the  latter  jjower  might  have  slicwn  hci^elf 
to  Russia^  that  bettor  things  were  to  have  Imhju 
expected  from  Austria,  w^lio  yet  had  misled  a 
gnmd  opportunity  of  vindicating  her  own  riglits 
and  maintaining  her  own  interests  by  entering  into 
an  olfeusive  and  defensive  alliance  witli  Fratice 
and  England :  he  expreiised  a  fmrpteien  tliat 
Austria  throughout  the  negotiatfonB  bad  eotne 
secret  understanding  with  Pnisaa  and  Biissk. 
The  Earl  of  Claret^dou  deprecated  «ny  insinuations 
that  might  give  ollenco  to  Austria,  and  continued 
to  ^  lK»[to  for  tlie  best,'  with«iut  being  able  to  assign 
any  strong  grwtinds  for  that  hope. 

The  diJKmisionB  took  a  mtich  flerecr  tone  in  tbe 
lloui«e  of  Commons.  AVhen,  on  the  24th  of  the 
|i  receding  nnentlif  Mr  Disraeli   had  mo  red  his 
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resolution  on  tho  policy  of  the  government  con- 
cerning the  war,  Sir  Francis  Baring  moved  one 
amendment,  and  Mr  Lowe  another ;  the  original 
resolution  was  negatived,  and  the  two  amendments 
postponed  until  after  the  Whitsuntide  vacation. 
When,  therefore,  tho  House  met  again  on  the  4th  of 
June,  Baring's  proposition  came  on  as  a  substantive 
motion,  and  Lowe's  as  an  amendment  to  it.  The 
former  was  an  echo  of  ministerial  opinions — ^  That 
this  House  having  seen  with  regret  that  the  con- 
ferences at  Vienna  have  not  led  to  a  termination 
of  hostilities,  feels  it  to  be  a  duty  to  declare  that 
it  will  continue  to  give  every  support  to  Iler 
Majesty  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  until  Her 
Majesty  shall,  in  conjunction  with  her  Allies, 
obtain  for  this  comitry  a  safe  and  honourable 
peace ;'  whereas  Lowe's  amendment  assumed  a 
neutral  form — *  That  tliis  House  having  seen  that 
owing  to  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  restrict  the 
strength  of  her  navy  in  the  Black  Sea,  tho  con- 
ferences at  Vienna  have  not  led  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,  feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to  declare  that,  by 
that  refusal  the  means  of  coming  to  an  arrange- 
ment on  the  third  basis  of  negotiation  having  been 
exhausted,  this  House  will  give  its  best  exertions 
to  carry  out  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war.* 
DisraeU's  motion  had  contained  censure  on  the 
government ;  Baring's  was  intended  to  remove 
that  censure  ;  while  Lowe's  was  directed  rather  to 
a  strengthening  of  the  war  policy.  The  debate 
thence  arising  was  one  of  the  longest  in  the  session, 
extending  over  the  4th,  5th,  7th,  and  8tli  of  tho 
month ;  the  leading  members  on  all  sides  spoke, 
including  Milner  Gibson,  Molesworth,  Bulwcr 
Lytton,  Cobden,  Ewart,  Graham,  Russell,  Roebuck, 
Sidney  Herbert,  Drummond,  Baring,  Cockbum, 
Cardwell,  Walpole,  Disraeli,  Palmerston,  and 
Gladstone  ;  every  part  of  the  subject  was  reopened, 
and  old  accusations  renewed  and  repelled;  the 
peace -party  abused  the  war,  tho  Derby  party 
abused  the  ministers,  the  Peel  party  marked  out 
for  themselves  a  peculiar  hnc  of  argument  opposed 
to  both  the  others,  the  ministerialists  defended  all 
that  had  been  done,  while  the  men  of  no  party 
found  Sir  Francis  Baring's  resolution  sufficiently 
expressive  of  their  opinions :  as  a  consequence, 
Mr  Lowe's  amendment  was  rejected  and  Baring's 
resolution  adopted  without  a  division,  seeing  that 
the  latter  was  so  cautiously  worded  as  to  clash 
with  few  or  none  of  the  opinions  expressed  during 
the  debate.  The  tide  of  angry  feeling  was  not 
allowed  to  subside  long ;  for  on  the  16th  Mr 
Layard  brought  forward  the  subject  of  Admini- 
strative Reform,  by  moving  a  resolution — 'That 
this  House  views  with  deep  and  increasing  concern 
the  state  of  the  nation  ;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
manner  in  which  merit  and  efficiency  have  been 
sacrificed,  in  public  appointments,  to  party  and 
family  influences,  and  to  a  blind  adherence  to 
routine,  has  given  rise  to  great  misfortunes,  and 
threatens  to  bring  discredit  upon  the  national 
character,  and  to  involve  the  country  in  grave 
disasters.'      This  resolution,  containing  a  covert 


attack  on  the  aristocracy,  was  acceptable  neither 
to  tho  ministers  nor  to  the  Derby  party,  and  wit 
rejected  by  359  votes  against  46 ;  inst^ul  of  it^  a 
resolution  by  Sir  R  B.  Lytton  was  adopted  withottt 
division,  declaring,  '  That  this  Honse  reoommeiMli 
to  the  earliest  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  muustm 
the  necessity  of  a  careM  revisioD  of  onr  Yarioas 
official  establishments,  with  a  view  to  simplify 
and  facilitate  the  transaction  of  public  bosinei^ 
and,  by  instituting  judicious  tests  of  merit,  as  wdl 
as  by  removing  obstructions  to  its  fkir  promotion 
and  legitimate  rewards,  to  secnre  to  the  service  of 
the  state  the  largest  available  proportion  of  the 
energy  and  intelligence  for  w^hich  tlie  people  of 
this  country  are  distinguished.' 

No  stronger  proof  could  be  affi>rded  of  the 
uneasy  state  of  tho  public  mind  in  political  aflain, 
than  that  it  drew  forth  a  complaining  speech  from 
one  whose  guarded  conduct  had  obtained  veiy 
general  approval  throughout  the  countr)'.  Prince 
Albert,  from  his  peculiar  position  as  consort  to 
the  Sovereign,  needed  to  observe  a  delicate  absti- 
nenco  on  political  matters;  seeing  that  the  country 
would  not  tolerate  any  interference  save  that  for 
which  the  ministers  might  be  made  responsible. 
The  prince  attended  a  banquet  given  by  the 
Trinity  Corporation  on  the  9th  of  June;  and  he 
thus  hinted,  in  a  speech,  at  the  continuous  oppo- 
sition to  those  in  authority :  'If  there  was  ever 
a  time  at  which  Her  Majesty's  government^  by 
whomsoever  conducted,  required  the  support— 
ay,  not  the  support  alone,  but  the  confidence^ 
good-will,  and  sympathy  of  their  fellow-conntiy- 
men — it  is  surely  the  present.  It  is  not  the  way 
to  success  in  war  to  support  it,  however  ardently 
and  enthusiastically,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  tic 
down  and  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who  have 
to  conduct  it.  We  are  engaged  with  a  mighty 
enemy,  who  is  using  against  us  all  those  wonderful 
powers  which  have  sprung  up  under  the  generating 
influence  of  our  liberty  and  our  civilisation.  You 
find  him  with  all  that  force  which  unity  of  purpose 
and  action,  impenetrable  secrecy,  and  uncontrolled 
despotic  power  have  given,  while  wc  have  to  meet 
him  under  a  state  of  things  intended  for  peace, 
and  for  the  promotion  of  that  very  civilisation, 
the  oflspring  of  public  discussion,  of  the  friction 
of  parties,  and  of  the  popular  control  on  the 
government  and  the  state.  The  Qncen  has  no 
power  to  levy  troops,  nor  has  she  any  at  her 
command  but  such  as  ofi*er  their  voluntary 
services.  Her  government  can  take  no  measure 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  which  it  has  not 
beforehand  to  explain  in  parliament.  Her  armies 
and  fleets  can  make  no  movements,  nor  even 
prepare  for  any,  without  their  being  publicly 
announced  in  the  papers.  No  mistake,  however 
trifling,  can  occur,  no  want  or  weakness  esis^ 
which  is  not  at  once  denounced,  and  even  some- 
times exaggerated,  with  a  kind  of  morbid  salb- 
faction.  Tho  Queen's  ambassador  can  enter  into 
no  negotiations  without  the  government  havfaf 
to  defend  him  by  entering  into  all  the  srgammM 
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wlmh  Ihftt  uegotiator,  in  onlcr  to  he  successful^ 
oiiglit  to  be  uhlo  to  shut  up  in  tlie  iuntjmKJst 
fi^ccsses  of  Ilia  heart.  Nay,  at  I  ho  iinj&t  cvitieai 
|>fjsiti«mj  when  war  and  diplomatic  relations  may 
jjc'  at  tlteir  Ueigirt,  ao  adverse  voto  in  pArhnmcnt 
may  at  a  raotnt*nt  cJi-'pnTe  the  Queen  of  the  whole 
of  hei*  coiilldciiliaj  servauti.  Gtmtlemcii,  our 
constitutional  gr^vefnmtiiit  18  nndoi^goliig  a  heavy 
trial*  and  wc  shall  not  ^^ct  successfully  tlii'ough  it 
unices  the  fcmntry  will  grant  its  confidence — 
patriotic^  intt'lligent,  atul  self-denying  confidence 
— to  Hor  Majesty*B  government/  ()ii  some  occa- 
sions during  the  spring  monthi^f  unfavourable 
hints  were  thrown  out  agairiBt  the  prince's  sup- 
posed polittcal  tendencies;  and  spcculattons  arose 
conci^niiug  a  law  passed  in  the  Bamc  year  in  iSaxc- 
Coburg-iiotha^  by  which  that  dukedom  iniM:ht 
eventually  belong  tj»  a  member  uf  the  English 
royal  fjtmily,  and  might  possibly  render  (rerman 
fnrnipatbies  too  strong  in  the  Knghsh  cDiirt.  But 
these  suspicions  never  had  much  currency;  w^hilu 
the  conduct  of  the  Queen  hcrs^elf  won  the  hearts 
of  her  subjects — ►a  iltKtributign  oF  medals  to 
Rildiers  returned  from  the  war,  frequent  visUs 
to  the  sick  troops,  a  contribution  to  tlie  Patriotic 
Fund  of  the  [>roceeds  of  the  sale  of  drawings 
and  picturcvi  by  the  royal  children,  and  many 
other  kindly  deeds  of  analogous  charaeterj  were 
duly  appreciated  by  the  nation  at  Jai-ge. 

The  month  of  July  did  not  present  any  improve- 
ment in  the  tone  of  public  discussions ;  for  it 
was  marked  by  the  Kiisj^ell  revelations,  narrated 
in  the  last  seclion— the  explanation  concerning 
the  Vienna  Conferences  given  in  the  Conimoni*  on 
the  0th;  the  further  explanation  on  the  12t.h  ;  the 
announcemetU  of  his  resignation  on  the  Iflth  ;  and 
the  debate  c^nse^jueut  on  that  announcement*  It 
was  mai*ked,  too^  by  the  discussion  on  the  vote  of 
censure  propose*!  by  the  chairman  of  the  Scbai?top<d 
Inquiry  Committee,  Nor  was  this  all.  On  the 
luth,  the  sul>jeet  of  Adnnni^^trative  Reform  was 
again  brought  forward,  and  the  characters  of  public 
men  fively  canvassed ;  the  ministei's  li^sented  to 
the  general  opinion  that  merit  sliould  have  greater 
pronnnenco  than  herefoforc  in  the  appointment  to 
<»ffic©;  hilt  they  opposed  a  resolution  brought  Rt- 
ward  on  tlie  subject,  and  defeaterl  it  by  t!ie  narrow 
iiiajority  of  14<1  votes  against  125.  On  another 
evening,  the  2othj  the  IIkusc  was  called  upon  by 
the  government  to  authorise  a  loan  of  £5,000,000 
to  Turkey  J  to  enable  the  sultan  to  carry  on  the 
war — or  rather,  to  guarantee  the  payment  of  the 
intercKt  on  ^nvli  loan,  in  order  that  the  money 
might  bo  o1ftainc<l  on  more  favourable  tenni*. 
Turkey^  earlier  in  the  war,  had  been  forced  to 
pay  T.J  per  cent,  for  a  loan  of  tw'o  or  three 
milhiins ;  whereas  if  a  guarantee  were  given  by 
England  and  France,  much  easier  terms  would 
be  obtainable.  Although  the  govtrnnient  stated 
that  the  agix^cment  had  actually  been  maile 
between  England,  France*  and  Turkey^  and  that 
a  refusal  woidtl  appear  to  the  French  govermncnt 
Teij  like  repudiation,  the  opposition  in  the  lIonBe 


of  Commons  w^as  strong,  and  even  bitter;  the 
Peel  pa^rty  side*l  with  the  Derby  party;  and  the 
mintKters  carried  the  resolution  only  by  the  elo*e 
n^ajurity  of  135  votes  againi?t  132.  Souie  of  the 
opponents  objected  to  the  guarantee  altogelhcr; 
some  o!*jecle<l  to  a  confusion  between  the  technical 
tenns  *Joint  obhgation'  and  ^ joint  and  several 
oliligation/  in  reference  to  the  Frencli  share  in 
the  guarantee;  while  others  obviously  supfMjrted 
any  manoeuvre  calculattnl  to  shake  the  Palnicrston 
administration. 

When  suspicions  are  afloat^  slight  faets  become 
mayrnitied  beyond  their  usual  pro|K3rtions.  Heneii 
a  painful  commotion  in  London,  about  the  peritMl 
now  under  notice,  coneemlng  a  matter  w^hich  at 
another  tinje  wouhl  have  been  left  quietly  to 
find  its  cure  through  an  ordinary  medium.  An 
act  of  [larlianient  having  been  pa*s«i4  for  regu- 
lating the  Side  of  fermented  liquor  on  Sundays,  the 
working-classes  experienced  a  restriction  on  their 
custom fU'y  usages.  They  met  in  Hyde  Park,  imd 
discussed  their  grievances ;  ruffians  took  advantage 
of  the  excitement  to  commence  lawless  violence ; 
the  police  interfered  with  injudicious  severity,  or 
ivith  severity  exhibittHl  at  the  wrong  time ;  and 
then  arose  a  violent  outcry^  echoed  by  a  portion  of 
the  press,  against  peers,  l>ish#piii,  the  ariBtocracy^ 
the  ministers,  and  even  the  courts  The  iniquities 
in  the  war  were  mixed  up  with  the  alleged 
iniquities  of  the  Hunday  bill ;  and  llie  humbler 
classes  were  urged  to  believe  that  the  high-born 
and  wealthy  ivere  enemies  to  tlie  country.  This 
dangerous  imprtission  was  removed  l>eforo  it  had 
acquired  any  great  intensity. 

As  the  autumnal  months  appn>aehed,  these 
various  symptoms  of  national  uneasiness  softened 
down  ;  tiie  discontent^  which  might  have  ripened 
into  insurrection  in  a  country  where  the  right  of 
free  discussion  did  not  exist,  removed  itself  by  the 
very  act  of  expression  ;  all  parties  liad  censured 
and  upbraided  those  whom  they  believed  to  have 
mismanaged  the  war  and  the  political  a^airs  of 
the  nation  ;  and  when  this  was  done,  all  joined 
in  a  gradual  process  of  refoi*ming  that  Avliich 
appeared  wanting  in  ellicieney.  Shortly  before 
the  prorogation  of  parhaiaent,  in  the  nuddle  of 
August,  Mr  Laing  nought  to  bring  the  peace 
propoeals  once  again  into  favour  ;  and  Lohl  J«*hn 
Russell  made  a  speech  fuU  of  gloomy  foreliodinga 
on  the  war^  without  suggesting  any  useful  or 
practicable  advice  concerning  it ;  hut  the  House 
of  Commons  had  t»ecome  worn  out  with  sucli 
ih^^eussions,  and— seeing  no  proapeet  of  national 
advantage  by  any  change  of  ministry  at  that  Ume 
—resolved  to  support  the  government  in  a  steady 
prosccutic^n  of  the  war,  until  the  declared  obJect*i 
had  l>een  attahvtil.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  ol>tained  all  the  supplies  aikc<l  for;  and 
when  the  Queen's  j?[>eeoh,  at  eloping  parliament, 
announeed  that  the  failure  of  the  Vienna  Con- 
ferenceH  bad  determiuod  her  to  prosiecute  tha 
war  with  all  possible  vigour^  tlie  nation  genenU^ 
respondeil  to  the  determination. 
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PROGRESS    OP    NEGOTIATION. 

Having  tlins  rapidly  glanced  at  the  remarkable 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  England  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1855,  concerning  tlic  war 
and  its  management,  it  will  now  be  convenient  to 
resume  the  history  of  those  diplomatic  negotiations 
whereby  the  restoration  of  jwaco  was  to  be  brought 
about. 

After  the  departure  of  Lord  Jolm  Russell  and 
M.  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  from  Vienna,  in  the  last 
week  of  April,  the  ambassadors  of  the  several 
powers  continued  their  iutcr>'iews  and  correspond- 
ence on  the  subject  of  peace,  although  the  formal 
conferences  were  at  an  end.  The  two  diplomat- 
ists above  named,  as  has  been  already  sufBciently 
shewn,  differed  from  their  respective  governments 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  proposal  made  by 
Austria  concerning  the  Third  Point:  the  First, 
Second,  and  Fourth  Points  being  deemed  easier 
of  solution.  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  on  the  8th 
of  May  to  Lord  WestmoreLand,  British  ambassador 
at  Vienna,  commenting  on  the  proposal  which 
Count  Buol  had  made,  shewing  how  inadequate 
it  would  bo  to  the  curbing  of  Russian  i>owor  in 
the  Black  Sea,  justifying  the  English  and  French 
governments  for  having  rejected  it,  and  desiring 
that  the  arguments  against  it  should  be  placed 
before  the  Austrian  government.  England  and 
France,  in  fact,  demanded  that  Austria  should 
fWfil  her  pledge  by  joining  them  in  the  war, 
*  unless  she  could  devise  a  scheme  that  would  be 
effectual — imposing  conditions  on  Russia,  and  not 
a  scheme  by  wliich  the  Allies  are  to  impose  con- 
ditions upon  themselves,  leaving  in  the  Black  Sea 
complete  freedom  of  action  to  Russia.'  On  the 
20th,  Buol  replied  at  considerable  length,  in  a  letter 
directed  to  be  read  by  Count  Colloredo,  Austrian 
ambassador  in  London,  to  Clarendon ;  he  regretted 
the  resolve  of  England  and  France,  gave  the  details 
of  his  plan  in  full,  and  announced  that  Austria 
would  refuse  to  go  to  war  with  Russia  until  that 
plan  had  been  more  fully  considered.  As  a  means 
of  comparing  these  terms  with  the  actual  conditions 
of  peace  afterwards  obtained,  it  will  be  useful  to 
print  them  in  a  note  *    It  will  be  seen  that  these 

•  First  pKorosiTioK. 

Art.  I.— The  High  Contracting  Parties  being  desirous  thit  the 
Sublime  ]*orte  Bhould  participate  in  the  Qdrantagc:)  of  the  good 
understanding  oAtablished  by  the  Law  of  Nations  among  the  variouR 
States  of  P3uro])e,  severally  engage  to  respect  the  independence  and 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  guarantee  in  common 
the  strict  observance  of  this  engagement,  and  will  in  consequence 
consider  every  act  and  every  event  which  would  be  of  a  nature  to 
endanger  it,  as  a  question  of  European  interest.  If  a  difference 
should  arise  between  the  Porte  and  one  of  the  Contracting  Powers, 
those  two  States,  before  resorting  to  arms,  should  place  the  other 
Powers  in  a  position  to  obviate  this  contingfency  by  pacific  means. 

AST.  II.— The  Russian  PlcnipotentiariM  and  those  of  the  Stiblime 
Porte  will  propose  in  common  to  the  Conference  the  equal  effective 
force  of  the  naval  armaments  which  the  two  sea-bordering  Powers 
will  maintain  in  the  Black  8ca,  and  which  must  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  Ku>j»ian  vessels  at  present  afloat  in  that  sea. 

Art.  III.— The  rule  respecting  the  dosing  of  the  Straits  of  the 
noephoruB  and  the  Dardanelles,  established  by  the  Treaty  of  July 
13,  1841,  shall  remain  in  force,  with  the  exceptions  specified  in  the 
following  Articles  :— 

Akt.  IV.— Each  of  the  Contracting  Powers  which  has  no  esteblish- 
ment  in  the  Black  Sea,  will  be  authorised  by  a  finnan  tronx  His 


proposals  relate  wholly  to  the  Third  Pointy  tlw 
determination  of  the  naval  forces  of  Riusia  and 
Turkey  in  the  Black  Sea;  the  first  proposhioa 
forbids  Russia  to  maintain  more  than  a  certoin 
number  of  ships  in  that  sea;  while  the  second 
leaves  that  number  nnUmited,  but  checked  by  a 
particular  mode  of  balancing  in  other  quarters. 
These  wore  the  propositions,  one  or  both,  vrhieh 
Russell  and  Drouyn  de  Lhuys  had  approved,  bat 
which  the  Western  governments  rejected.  Couit 
Buol  strangely  enough  expressed  his  belief  that 
Russia  would  reject  these  propositions,  and  jefc  he 
suggested  that  the  conferences  should  be  reopened 
for  the  sake  of  embodying  them.  Lord  Clarendon, 
on  the  29tli  of  May,  pointed  out  the  objections  to 
the  plans  in  themselves,  and  the  inconsistency  of 
submitting  them  to  Russia  witli  a  belief  that  thtj 
would  be  rejected.  England  and  France  contended 
that  Austria  ought  now  to  join  them  in  war  against 
Russia,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  the  2d  of 
December ;  while  Austria,  contending  that  the 
Western  Powers  should  have  accepted  Bnol*s 
proposals,  refused  to  declare  war. 

Besides  the  correspondence  between  the  foreign 
ministers  of  the  re8i)ective  governments,  there  was 
a  series  of  official  documents  transmitted  by  eadi 
government  to  its  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts. 
Russia  directed  M.  de  GUnka,  the  czar's  represen- 
tative to  the  Germanic  diet  at  Frankfort^  to  inform 
all  the  members  tliat  his  imperial  master,  although 
the  Vienna  Conferences  had  failed  on  the  Third 
Point,  would  be  willing  to  act  upon  the  other 
three    points,     *  so    l<mff    as   the    Gfrrman    courts 

Highness  to  send  into  and  station  in  that  sea  two  frigmtes  or  vessels 
of  smaller  force. 

Aht.  v.— In  the  event  of  the  Sultan  being  menaced  with  aggres- 
sion, he  reserves  to  himf^lf  the  right  of  opening  the  Straits  to  all 
the  naval  forces  of  his  Allies. 

Secoxd  PnorosiTios. 

Art.  I.— (Repetition  of  Article  I.  in  First  Proposition.) 

Akt.  II.— 1'he  rule  respecting  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  the 
Bosphonis  and  the  Dardanelles,  established  bj'  the  Treair  of  J«lj 
13,  1841,  shall  continue  in  force,  with  the  exceptions  Bpecided  a 
the  following  Articles  :— 

Art.  III.— Each  of  the  Contracting  Powers  which  has  no  eMb- 
lishment  in  the  Black  Sc-a,  will  be  authorised  by  a  flrraan  ^m  IIi« 
Highnetis  to  send  into  and  station  in  it  two  frigates  or  vesitels  of 
smaller  force,  In  order  to  protect  their  commerce,  and  to  cxercuie 
the  necessary  inspection. 

Akt.  IV.—  If  Uusfia  should  increase  the  amonnt  of  her  naval  forces 
at  present  afloat,  as  duly  defined,  the  Contracting  Powers  who  do 
not  possess  an  establishment  In  the  Black  Sea  would  be  authorised 
by  a  Urman  of  His  Highness,  by  giving  a  previous  warning  of  Bve 
days,  to  send  respectively  into  that  sea  an  additional  number  t< 
vessels  of  the  same  class,  equal  to  one-half  of  the  naval  forces  of 
Itussia. 

Aht.  v.— At  no  time  will  ships-of-war  of  foreign  nations  ht 
allowed  to  anchor  in  the  Goldon  Horn,  with  the  exception  of  the 
small  vessels  hitherto  admitted  belonging  to  the  Kmbassies ;  and 
in  time  of  peace  the  number  of  ships-of-the-linc  of  the  Contractiaf 
I'owers  which  have  no  establishments  in  the  Black  Sea,  must  never 
exceed  four  at  a  time  before  Constantinople,  on  their  way  from  the 
Dardnnelles  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  ftom  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Dardanelles 

Akt.  VI.— In  the  event  of  the  Saltan  being  menaced  with  agRxvs- 
sion,  he  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of  opening  the  Straiu  to  all 
the  naval  forces  of  the  Allies. 

TRirAnTTTB  The  ATT. 

England,  France,  and  Austria  to  sign  a  Treaty,  binding  them, 

Ist,  To  enforce  the  observance  of  the  principle  eatahliahed  in  tkt 
1st  Article,  in  the  event  of  tho  violation  of  the  independence  «ai 
territorial  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Kmpire  by  Rnaaia. 

2dly,  To  consider  as  a  eattu^elH  the  increase  of  the  i 
strength  of  the  Russian  naval  foroe  in  the  Blade  Sem.  aa  i 
effective  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

If  Russia  should  herself  engage  not  to  exceed  that  naatNTi  I 
three  Powers  would  oonsent  not  to  give  pabUetty  to  the  Tkw^L 
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mmntaini'd  <f  netf'  '.  /    Tliis  wm  in  accord- 

anco  with   tlic  *-  -cy  of  keoping  Austria, 

Pmjwin,  mui  tliti  (.Tenimii  isbtlcs  sir  long  a«  possible 
o«t  r,f  the  field  af  warfare  afriiiiist  him.  Anstria, 
b;  lituttvc,  ad  vised  the  *liet  to  nmko  no 

re-  r  propo«itiou»  wmet^miiJg  tliLs  nu!t«viaii 

decLaration,  on  tho  ground  that  none  6f  the 
*Pomt**  would  become  valid  until  all  wei^  m; 
wlK^ren^  Prussia,  in  a  document  vei^  ohscnrcrly 
wottled,  lent  a  more  favourable  ear  to  that  docla- 
lation.  Count  Walewsld^  the  successor  of  M* 
iHonjii  do  Lhnys  as  foiTi;4u  minister  of  France, 
%vTote  to  the  French  ambassadurM  and  envojfl  at 
foreign  courts,  narrating  tlic  events  at  the  Vienna 
Onmfereiieea,  and  justifying  tbo  part  taken  bj  the 
Western  Powt^rs  in  relation  thereto  ;  this  dispatch 
of  circular,  replied  to  through  various  media  by 
Ri!  <>    (.irigin    to    many    statements   and 

CO:,  itients,  whicli  occupied  the  aitentiuti 

of  tho  Jipl<4nati&t»  of  Europe, 

During  the  month  of  June,  many  attempts 
were  made  by  Austria  to  slicw  that  her  proposi- 
tions might  safely  bo  accepted  :  and  many  by  the 
We^terii  Powers  to  prove  that  the  Thh'd  Point 
could  nt*t  in  such  a  way  be  satiMfactorily  disposed 
of.  Lortl  Clarendon  contended  tiiat^  *so  far  f^om 
eausing  the  preponderance  of  EuR*ia  in  the  Black 
Sea  to  cease,  the  proposed  conditions  woubl  go  to 
establish  a  competition  f(>r  preponcbmnce  between 
iho  AUies*  and  Russia ;  mch  a  siate  of  thing?  could 
not  be  iieacCj  but  a  constant  preparation  fur  war, 
and  a  constant  source  of  tmcashicss  to  Kui'ope/ 
The  relations  l»etween  Austria  and  tite  We^terii 
Powers  as.«mined  a  eoolnesji ;  and  in  England  an 
opinion  sjiread  that  Pi^usaia,  Proaiia,  and  Anatria, 
whattntT  might  be  their  outward  diplomacy,  liiid  a 
ftccrt^t  Tji   '  liijg  concerning  the  tem?s  which 

might  i  t»e  accepted-    This  opinion  \\t\n 

perhapH  mc^n  r*  it ;  Ijut  at  least  Count  Nes?chxMle» 
on  the  part  of  Russia^  expr^^sed  satisfaction  at 
the  mc>dc  in  whieh  Count  Buol  bad  treated  tlie 
ut-pf^tintttnt  at  the  Vientia  CtuifewneeH ;  und, 
in-  'i*  tbix^e  jx>wei"M  agreed  ^it!i  one  voice 

lh:i  and   England  were  alone  to  blame 

for  l\m  non-ar rival  at  a  treaty  of  peace.  It  was 
further  remarked,  also,  a.s  somewliat  strange^  that 
A  ftsltiction  wai*  at  that  time  commenced  in  the 
Austrian  army.  The  motives  for  this  step  wt?re 
cjtplained  in  a  diMpiitcli  to  the  Germanic  diet : 
Austria  declaiixl  that  she  had  trieil  her  utmost 
to  bring  alwut  a  peace ;  that  England  and  France 
hail  tlisappointed  her  hopes ;  that  she  would  not 
Ifo  to  war  in  the  existing  state  of  affaii*s ;  tliat  jihc 
would  rwluce  her  army  as  a  means  of  lightening 
tht>  burdi^n  jire^ing  on  the  nation ;  and  that  ehe 
would  hold  herself  in  reatlinesa  to  discuss  any 
new  pn>ptn»iilionfi,  as  soon  as  the  Western  Powers 
should  shew  a  disposition  more  conciliatory  towards 
RuKsia. 

The  negotiations  were  almost  discontinued  during 
the  autumn,  Rii-?siri  prr* posed  nothing;  Prusaia 
inanife«ited   i'  :e  sympathy  with  the 

aarthanwii  i  Power?*  j  England  and 


France  began  to  see  cluarly  that  any  great  success 
in  the  Crimea  would  effect  in  ore  for  their  cause 
than  dijilomatio  dexterity ;  Turkey  ^aitc<l  the 
movemenia  of  ber  Allies ;  while  Austria  remained 
poiseil  in  equilibrium,  hoping  to  obtain  some 
ail  vantage  without  fighting  for  it.  What  wer« 
the  lecfut  proposals  and  correspondence  iit  the 
time,  was  known  only  to  the  eourta.  A  rumour 
flpreafl  that  the  Em  press-do  \vager  of  Rusfiia  wrote 
privately  to  the  Archduchess  Sophia  of  Austria : 
these  imperial  ladies^  mothers  to  the  tivo  reigning 
emi^erom,  had  a  domestic  if  not  a  political 
influence  over  their  sons;  and,  according  to 
the  rumour,  an  attempt  was  made  to  render  this 
influence  available,  by  bringing  the  llmperor 
Francis  Joseph  to  refuse  the  demandE  of  the 
Weateni  Powers  for  any  terma  more  stringent 
than  those  already  propoifed  by  Count  Buoh 
Poliliea,lly  etjnwidered,  there  is  no  improbability 
in  such  a  letter  having  been  written- 

In  truth,  tlie  state  of  Russia  at  that  time  wm* 
becoming  so  grave,  that  the  czar  would  gladly 
have  ended  a  war  which  was  rapidly  impoverishing 
his  dominions.  Nearly  all  classes  suffered,  the 
landed  proprietor?  most  severely,  from  causcf* 
which  may  readily  be  assign e<b  The  products 
whence  the  revenues  of  the  Russian  noblet*  are 
nminly  obtained  are  com,  timher,  cattle,  tallow, 
hemp»  linseed,  bristles,  w*ool,  and  flax ;  together 
with  metaJfi  in  the  Hiberian  part  wf  the  empire- 
all  these  require  sedulous  attention  from  the  serfs 
on  the  estates ;  anything  that  interferes  with  the 
labour  of  the  serfs  affects  ultimately  the  quantity 
of  marketible  produce ;  and  any  obstacles  to  free 
shijuncnt  at  the  porta  limit  the  command  of 
foreign  markets,  Kow  Isoth  these  evils  operateil 
with  great  foix^e  during  the  war.  The  j>orts  of  the 
White  Sea,  Baltic,  8ea  of  A/ui;  and  Black  Sea 
being  blockade*!,  foreign  trarle  was  almost  annihi- 
lated ;  ravv  produce  rotteil  for  want  of  means  of 
export — or,  if  Kold  overland  tlmnigh  Ocrmany, 
the  cost  of  transport  seriously  lessened  the  rate 
of  prtttit  to  the  ivrtxliicer.  Many  estates  in  the 
southern  provinces  have  2iO^(MX>  or  more  Bhcep 
each,  onc-tentli  of  which  are  annually  sold  f<."r 
their  wool  and  tal!ow ;  but  during  the  war  thei^e 
articles  were  comparatively  nuFaleable ;  while,  on 
the  other  lianrl^  if  the  animals  were  kept  uu- 
slatigbtered,  a  large  outlay  would  be  in  cm-red  tot 
fodder.  Bat  these  were  only  part  of  the  woes 
under  which  the  landoismerM  suffered.  There  waa^ 
in  addition,  the  cotist^ription  for  recruit^^  wliich  in 
time  of  peace  amounts  to  at*out  7  in  every  lOOO 
malc«,  or  -  '  -n-j  but  during  the  war  there  were 
four  ceo  withiri  two  yeans,  anionntii\g  in 

all  to  nearry  ,n?  jible-bodied  tncn  out  of  UHXrmales 
of  all  ages.  This  was  a  terrible  drain  on  the  lalnriur 
available  for  the  estatea.  Moreover,  wlien  recrniU 
are  sent  to  ihe  town«,  a  large  additional  number 
go  with  them,  as  substitutes  for  those  who  may  be 
rejecte^i  i  and  these  are  sometimes  detained  at  the 
depots  two  or  three  weeks  before  Ijemg  liberated. 
Every  proprietor,  too,  pays  a  (aim  of  money  to  fit 
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further  Russian  interests  in  tliat  quarter.  Con- 
sidering that  there  are  no  'Sound  dues'  payable 
at  the  North  Cape,  no  intricate  navigation  among 
Danish  and  Swedish  islands,  and  no  maritime 
interests  of  Prussia  or  Denmark  to  consult,  far- 
seeing  men  have  argued  that  a  Russian  arsenal 
in  Varanger  Fiord  might  perchance  be  more 
troublesome  to  England  than  any  establishments 
belonging  to  the  c7-ar  in  any  other  parts  of  the 
world ;  and  that,  without  incurring  any  charge 
of  selfishness,  she  might  consistently  demand  a 
limitation  in  that  quarter. 

The  spread  of  Russian  influence  in  the  Baltic, 
more  nearly  affecting  Swe<len  than  Norway,  has 
already  been  noticed  *  The  Swedes  unquestion- 
ably hoped  that  the  Western  Powers  would  put  a 
decided  check  upon  that  influence  during  the  war : 
the  hope  was  a  reasonable  one,  the  vast  strength 
of  the  Allied  fleets  being  considered  ;  yet  little 
occurred  to  give  realisation  to  it,  from  the  opera- 
tions at  Bomarsund  in  1864,  and  at  Sveaborg  in 
1865,  to  shake  the  hold  of  Russia  upon  Finland. 
Trade,  it  is  true,  was  nearly  stopped  during  two 
years,  and  all  classes  of  the  czar*s  subjects  suffered 
in  consequence ;  but  the  whole  injury  was  one  of 
mere  money-value,  if  the  war  shoidd  end  without 
any  limitation  of  the  Russian  sea-board  in  the 
Baltic.  The  Swedes,  in  conversation  and  in  their 
newspapers,  gave  free  expression  to  their  appro- 
hensions  on  this  point.  Unfortunately,  too,  the 
mode  in  which  the  w^ar  was  carried  on  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia  greatly  exasperated  the  Finlanders 
against  ij^e  English :  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
stores,  warehouses,  granaries,  ships,  boats,  and 
fishery-stations — notwitlistanding  every  care  that 
the  attack  should  be  limited  to  imperial  property, 
or  property  intended  for  imperial  uses — fell  heavily 
on  the  traders  living  in  the  towns  and  villages  on 
the  Finland  side  of  the  gulf;  as  a  consequence, 
the  Finlanders  were  much  more  earnest  in  the 
czar^s  cause  in  1855  than  in  1854. 

The  Swedes  at  first  thought  the  war  to  bo  a 
virtual  declaration  of  civilised  Europe  against  the 
unscrupulous  aggressions  of  a  semi-barbaric  nation 
— a  declaration  intended  to  produce  fruit  in  tho 
north  as  well  as  in  tho  south ;  but  when  they 
found,  during  the  prolonged  conferences  at  Vienna 
in  two  consecutive  years,  that  the  Baltic  was 
scarcely  named,  they  lost  heart.  It  was  little  to 
them  who  held  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  or  who 
controlled  the  Turkish  Christians,  or  who  governed 
the  Principalities,  or  who  maintained  tho  largest 
fleets  in  the  Euxinc ;  but  it  was  a  question  of  vital 
importance  to  the  Scandinavian  nations,  whether 
or  not  the  czar  were  permitted  to  extend  his 
Baltic  influence  in  the  direction  of  the  Sound? 
When  they  thought  they  saw  before  them  a  great 
struggle  of  civilisation  and  freedom  against  Mus- 
covite rudeness  and  serfdom,  they  began  to  count 
up  their  soldiers  and  their  ships,  and  see  whether 
they  too  could  take  a  share  in  the  honourable 
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contest;  but  when  symptoms  appeared  fliij 
Turkish  interests  alone  were  to  be  heeded,  Hha^ 
pondered  whether  offence  given  by  Sweden  tc 
Russia  during  the  war  might  lead  to  disMtvon 
consequences  when  tho  war  shonld  be  OTer.  Ij 
was  pointed  out  again  and  again  that  the  spiril 
wliich  dictated  tho  acquisition  of  Liyonia,  Ooor 
land,  Esthonia,  and  Finland,  Btill  existed,  and 
would  not  rest  until  the  Baltic  became  virtuaUj  i 
Russian  lake;  and  Cronstadt,  Sveaborg,  and  tin 
unfinished  Bomarsund  were  pointed  to  as  proofi 
that  the  czar— certainly  not  needing  such  vul 
strongholds  for  mere  peacefiil  oommercial  olgecli 
—evidently  intended  them  as  bases  for  furtlm 
aggressive  movements.  When,  after  the  operationi 
of  1854,  tho  Aland  Islands  were  given  back  again 
to  Russia,  the  poor  islanders  suffered  severe  punish- 
ment for  the  aid  they  wero  supposed  to  have  given 
to  tho  invaders ;  they,  as  well  as  tho  Finlanden^ 
had  been  injured  rather  than  bettered  by  the 
visit  of  the  AlHes ;  and  the  Swedes  were  entitled 
to  ask,  whether  they  too  might  not  share  in  this 
disadvantage,  if  they  moved  from  their  position 
of  neutrality  ?  At  any  time  during  the  war  the 
Swedes  and  Norwegians  would  have  supported 
their  king  in  a  struggle  against  tho  great  Muscovite 
power;  but  they  approved  his  determination  to 
remain  neutral  until  the  Western  Powers  gave 
positive  proof  that  they  meant  to  impose  a  hmit  to 
tho  encroachments  of  Russia  in  the  north  as  well 
as  the  south.'  The  Swedes  hoped  that  England, 
at  least,  would  see  the  danger  of  allowing  Russia 
to  become  mistress  of  the  Baltic,  to  possess  such 
harbours  as  those  of  Karlskrona  or  Laudskrona, 
to  hold  tho  Sound  and  the  Great  Belt,  to  obtain 
Bergen  or  Trondjem  on  the  western  coast,  or  to 
claim  the  services  of  tho  hardy  fishermen  who 
dwell  along  the  coast.  Tho  Scandinavians  countal 
up  their  two  national  fleets  of  gun-boats,  and 
found  that  Sweden  and  Norway  together  could 
furnish  more  than  300  of  those  useftil  craft, 
fitted  to  navigate  the  creeks  and  shoal-waters  of 
the  Baltic ;  that  there  were  50,000  hardy  seamen 
belonging  to  Norway  alone;  that  Sweden  could 
furnish  an  army  of  40,000  men,  eager  to  assist  in 
reconquering  Finland  from  Russia ;  and  they  said 
to  the  Western  Powers :  *  If  you  will  make  the 
great  contest  European  instead  of  merely  Turkish, 
wo  will  aid  you  with  these  appliances ;  else,  our 
position  requires  that  we  should  i*emain  strictly 
neutral.' 

These  facts,  and  the  reasonings  founded  thereon, 
wero  not  forgotten  by  the  governments  of  England 
and  France.  Unquestionably  the  war  arose  out 
of  a  Turkish  question,  and  could  not  be  r^aided 
as  European  without  new  alliances,  new  mani- 
festoes, new  demands ;  but  the  interests  of  the 
Baltic  nations  wero  nevertheless  held  in  mind; 
and  although  Sweden  did  not  join  the  Weilflm 
Powers  in  a  war  against  Russia,  a  treaty  WM 
signed  likely  to  have  important  results,  Aftpt 
much  correspondence  between  the  three 
England  and  France  agreed  upon  a  plan,  and  i 
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Oencml  OwimVcrt  m  a  negotiator :  this  sdectiun 
being  madt?,  apparently^  to  convinco  tlio  general 
that  th«  f  rails  fer  *>£  Cririican  command  fnnvx  liim 
to  Foliasitir  \mi  not  lii&genetl  hjm  in  the  eatimalion 
of  the  fiuperor.  Tlie  general  went  to  Sweden  ia 
NovomiK^r  185,5,  gtojt[ut)g  at  Denmark  on  tlio 
w«j ;  ho  Wtts  received  with  marked  distinction  at 
Ooftcnhagen  and  Stockholm,  both  by  Uil*  royal 
families  jind  by  the  two  nations  jj^en orally  j  and 
htj  neguliattxl  tho  terms  of  an  allinncy  between 
fcjwe<len  on  tho  ono  part  and  Engkiid  aod  France 
on  tho  other.  Tlw  treaty  waa  feigned  on  the  21  at 
of  November,  siinl  the  ratificE^tions  exchanged  at 
Stockholtii  on  tJie  17lh  of  Docemboi^  Its  provi* 
Si  Otis,  chieUy  euui  prised  in  two  artieleA,^  are 
unqnestionaldy  very  important  to  the  Scandina- 
vian nations,  Whenovcr  Russian  intrigno  shall 
entangle  Sweden  into  a  ncti  or  shall  threat  en  the 
extension  of  tht*  cmr*s  power  in  SwwU'ii  or 
Norway — whether  on  the  North  8ea»  tiennaii 
Ocean,  or  Bailie  coasts — Enjfland  and  Franee  are 
imniodlately  to  bo  called  in  to  council ;  the  king 
cngagea  not  to  make  any  cession  wlthont  consent 
of  hia  new  ttllie?;  while  they  undertake,  in  the 
••rent  of  any  arcied  ag^j^rcssion  on  the  part  of 
Ba&sia^  i0  aJToiil  military  and  naval  aid  to  the 
king — the  obvioM  pnrpi.irt  beings  that  Unssia  shall 
not  lie  allowed  to  increase  her  Btrength  in  the 
nortli  at  the  expense  of  Swetlen  and  Norway* 
Tilts  treaty  iiavc  c^reat  satisfaction  to  thoiC  two 
natit^ns,  and  no  little  irritation  to  the  court  of 
4St  Petx^i'sburij*  Baron  8tiemeld,  Swedish  Minister 
of  Foreign  A  flairs,  addressed,  on  the  18tb  of 
P^cmhcr,  a  circular  to  Bwediah  en  Toys  at  foreign 
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c^urbj,  explanatory  of  the  motives  which  had  led 
to  tl>o  treaty.  Ho  reinindoil  them  th«t  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  at  the  eommeneemeiU  *jf  the  war, 
had  signwl  a  convontion  binding  them  both  to 
neutrality,  and  that  these  engagements  had  br^en 
kept ;  hut  lie  a*Ided :  *  The  more  the  struggie 
gained  in  extent^  the  nearer  I  he  inconveniencea  of 
war  appronchcil  our  chores,  tho  more  hail  we  to 
consider  the  dangers  it  might  bring  upon  our- 
selves.* The  policy  of  the  ezjii'a  was  thus  adv'erted 
to :  *  Apprehun&ions  for  the  future,  founded  on 
rem etnh ranees  too  well  known  to  need  mention, 
and  angge^ed  by  the  obstacles  made  by  Russia  to 
a  satisfactory  atijiustment  of  the  bountlary  relatione 
ixi  the  northern  province*?,  were  Increased  stilt 
moro  by  the  manifestation  of  aggTi*«sive  ydans  by 
that  power  in  the  Ka*t ;  nnder  other  and  moro 
ftivourahle  eircnm stances,  those  plana  might  olttain 
a  development  in  the  north  of  a  nature  to  cause 
us  serious  embarrassment.  ,  ,  ,  .  No  one  can  say 
what  eventual  contingeneiea  aro  hitlden  in  the 
womb  of  the  future ;  and  in  such  difficult  circum^ 
stiinccs  as  the  present^  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
suvereign  to  look  after  the  maintenance  of  the 
iniJependenee,  and  to  insnre  the  wcirat\\  of  the 
tiations  intrusted  to  his  care/  The  liari>n  requested 
the  envoys  to  pohit  out  to  foreign  courts  HhaL  the 
teniis  of  the  treaty  are  too  preeise  to  admit  of 
aiiy  miicon caption.  The  allianee  jutt  eonclnde^l 
h  a  defensive  one  ;  it  will  depend  upon  RuEsia  to 
prevotat  its  apphcation,  as  tfiis  woujd  not  occnr 
unlcis  caused  by  an  aggression  on  her  part.  Let 
RuKiia  respect  our  rights— let  lier  cease  to  inspire 
f^auso  of  alarm  for  the  matntonanco  of  the  balance 
of  power  ill  Europe — and  this  treaty  will  not  he 
of  iny  prejudice  to  her,* 

Dim  mark,  althongh  she  had  agreed  with  Sweden 
on  a  poUey  of  neutrality,  did  not  join  in  this  treaty. 
The  Wefttcrn  Powers  made  many  attempts*,  during 
the  progress  of  tho  war,  to  draw  the  court  of 
Cot>ei>lmgen  into  cloRcr  amity ;  bat  her  interest* 
wore  not  identical  with  those  of  the  other  Bcandi- 
navian  nation*.  Moreover,  Denmark  waa  troubled 
witii  intermU  »iibjecta  of  discorfl.  The  king  hail 
given  a  coDstitutJon  to  bi^  Danish  fiubjeets  in 
1848 ;  but  liis  war  with  HolstdnT  in  rebellion 
againit  hit  ^vercignty,  plunged  him  into  dlffi- 
cultiei,  Tlie  German  povvei*B,  when  this  revolt  wa* 
over,  iN^ould  not  allow  Itim  to  itUroduce  Dani.*ih 
liberty  into  Hol^teio  ;  and  therefure,  a.?  ho  htid 
undertaken  to  *imite*  the  whoU*  Danish  monarchy 
under  one  system,  he  felt  impelled  to  infiifto  Ger- 
manism into  Denmark  1 'roper  and  Selilesvig,  Thli 
naturally  irritated  the  L>ane;s,  who  were  rendered 
nne^sy  when  the  plan  was  fii*Bt  jiroposed  in  1852, 
and  euspiciotis  when  tlie  R'cming  fairacss  of  tho 
plan  waj  shewn  to  be  ilhisor>\  Struggles,  party 
diviBions,  ministerial  changes^  dissolnttons  of  tho 
Dauieh  jiarliament,  throati(  of  impeachment,  fol- 
lowexl ;  and  the  Dane^  w  ere  hence  too  much 
oecupietl  with  domestic  troubles  to  mingle  in 
fg reign  iHjUlic«,  Being  a  trading  people,  too, 
tlie  mafls  of  tho  inhabitants  reliBheti  a  state  of 
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ueutrality  whilo  otUcrK  were  at  wiir,  sinct?  it  led  to 
A  vast  oxjiOTiditui'e  of  Engliah  and  FrciR-h  iihjuoj 
at  Bimish  jioi'ls*  Moreover,  mi  rirrftngcment  Uarl 
Ucvn  mttfic  cuiictmiing  Xlw  siicecs^icin  to  the  Ihinish 
llinuu\  which  wou!tl  p\a  Rusjsia  sin  inttircsl  In  tlio 
Bulfjoct ;  find  tho  mysU  fainify  wn-^  hdk'vcfl  ht  be 
inrtuencixi  hy  Mimtxjvitj}  ^  Asa  n?suU 

cif  iiJl  thcM^  c^nTilnnc><l  t'irruii  when  Knglmid 

iukI  France  i>nif><jse<l  to  L^cnnmrk  a  trc*itj  siniihir 
to  lliHi  ccmchnkHl  with  Sweden,  a  drnflt^d  rtrfusiti 
wnA  glvt'u.  Ttio  ktn^  announwd  his  dele nni na- 
tion to  rcniahi  uoutral^  and  to  hold  <'iitrri*ly  aloof 
from  the  hond  with  which  his  iScandinnviim 
ncijchWuE'  had  hound  himself  tc*  the  Wi'Ftcni 
To  WITS,  IiuM!Fiu«  jn  Hilditioii  to  other  tiyis  had 
o^nlrived  to  uiake  hetsolf  iisoful  to  Deimmrk  in  a 
eom[dicRU"d  *jucfitimi  rel-vting  to  the  *  Sound  dues;* 
a  question  whiifh  could  not  be  solved  definitely 
without  tho  coneurrenco  of  rdMmt  a  do^en  rnaii- 
time  nalion«;  and  the  cjciir'n  it^o  vera  men  t  oblaintMl 
a  hold  over  that  of  Denmark  in  the  ueijofiationH 
cojineeted  thcrewiili. 


The  al^vc  OJiisiderations  will   t*      I 
t!ier<^ft»rOi  that  In  m  far  a»  fho  W 

not  with  Denmark. 

ptM?ii,  liad  l■elati^^o  to  i  ndl 

and  n<>t  to  iwtna)  par; 


While  the  ptilkv   and   tcmiJi   of  tlin    Swa 
treaty  w  ere  under  oonsidi-mlion ;  vrliitc  tlic  J 
(parliament,    w^tjaried  with    a   Icrng    ecmoii 
renting  aflor  il«  «tormv  aiid  ofteti   luuEalis 
lahours  J    while  cowtineutal  fiolitics  wero 
ninlly  in  a  state  of  abeyance — Aurr-' - 
to  MVircli  tor  lueanji  of  pacKkaliuu  1 
and   \he  Western  Powur^,     To  %vli 
j^careh   was    aidcKl    hy    Kui^ia    Iri 
acknowlcdgeti.    The  cjat    sceniefi,   uut^^ardiv 


ru»  Ai.ixA9r]>tit  IL 


leaat»  to  he  tlie  finl  to  propose  pmmi  England 
and  France,  on  their  part,  felt  that  the  best  paci- 
ficator would  he  ^onie  signal  vi<'tory  by  land  or 
by  sea,  and  resolved  not  to  propose  any  new  terms 
of  p&me  until  the  w^ar  had  lomewhat  further 
ndvancod,  It  thus  arose  that  Austria,  or  PruHsia^ 
or  bothp  would  necessarily  be  the  channel  of 
eommunicatlon — seeing  that  Turkey  was  not  likely 


to  operate  until  Jut  Allien  liad  bmkim  t»ti.. 
That   the   prince^es    belonging    to    llic 
eourls  of  8t   Petersbuj^  mt4   Vienna,   u.    „.. 
of  either  sex   pfjA^^t^^ing   court    inf1t3<*i)fx>^ 
6|Kmded  on  the  ^abject  1nikna^^tl   to   tbo 
at  largOj  is  prohable  en€*iigli  ;    hiit  it  is  at , 
known    that    the   Austrian   Blinti^r   of   Fd 
Affkirsj  Cciuiat  Uuol,  laboured  attircly  tlur 
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autumn  in  search  ^f  | »€»<)©  pTOpofiilions.  ^V bat- 
ever  tnnx  he  the  judgment  f^jtmcd  concerning  the 
vjiluo  of  the  Austrinn  plan  pro  posted  at  tlie  ViaiUA 
Cuufcreuce  hi  Apdl^  Couiit  Buol  mh3  unt^aestion- 
ably  idiititicrl  to  rlnirn  for  it  this  ment^tUat  it 
had  met  with  the  approval  of  Lord  ,Tf(hu  Kufisell 
And  M.  Dmuyn  dc  Lhtjvs  j  n  fact  not  to  be  gain- 
BSiid,  hcjWL^ver  decisive  mnj  huve  been  the  rejec- 
tion of  ih^  plan  by  tlie  two  courts  of  which  those 
statesmen  were  the  accredited  Imt  uiiiwccessful 
jilenipotcntiaries.  The  faJl  r>f  Selm^topot,  in 
September,  was  probibly  the  most  efficient  in- 
strument in  ekbo  rati  rig  a  sygteni  of  pa  ci  flection  ; 
for,  within  a  few  weekj*  aft^r  tlmt  impottant 
eveat,  mmours  of  nefotiations  again  spread  from 
one  to  anoibcr  of  the  Europenn  capitals. 

Austria,  in  the  course  of  lengthened  negotiation, 
ui^cnrtaiiuHl  tlie  minimtitn  amount  of  concession 
the  Western  Powers  would  retjuire  from  Russia, 
&8  the  basis  for  h  peace  ;  and  proceeiled  to 
draw  up  a  proposal  founded  on  that  bn»is.  A 
diflercnce  of  opinion  on  this  matter  appears  to 
have  existed  for  i^ome  time  between  England  and 
France,  the  former  having  required  more  stringent 
terms  from  Russia  than  the  other;  but  a  unity 
of  plan  liaviug  at  length  been  arrived  at.  Austria 
employed  Count  ValentiDe  Esterlia^y,  her  repre- 
ficntative  at  the  court  of  St  Petersburg^  to  lay  that 
phm  before  the  notice  of  Coant  Neseelrodo.  The 
eourt  of  YieoDa  at  ilie  m-ma  time  solicited  the  aid 
of  Ptnissia  In  bringing  alKJUt  a  peaeeful  solution 
of  the  European  difJicuJty.  The  court  of  Berlin, 
whatever  may  hrive  !>ecn  its  family  bias  towards 
that  of  St  Petersburg,  wa.^  necessarily  in  antagon- 
inm  with  it  in  many  important  particulars :  the 
kmg  wwi  the  continental  patron  and  supporter  of 
Prote$taTiti^m>  upholding  that  faith  at  Home  and 
at  CoTmtantinoplc  as  well  as  in  hi.^  own  domi- 
nions ;  there  are  3,D(Ri,0iX»  or  4,C»(>0,0<;n3  Protestants 
in  Eu£s|a,  mostly  in  the  provinces  adjacent  to 
Proiifria ;  and  on  these  several  groundjv  the  king 
was  necessarily  far  from  accord  with  the  c^r^ 
professing  J  as  the  latter  did,  to  be  the  head  of 
the  only  *  orthodox*  church.  Still,  whatever  may  . 
have  been  the  points  of  divergence^  Pmssian  j 
advocacy  was  not  unreasonably  valued,  in  so  far  \ 
as  it  might  induce  Russia  to  accept  equitable 
terms  of  pe^ice. 

The  Austrmn  proposals  were  made  to  Rusi^i* 
about  Christmas,  The  newspapers  which  received 
their  inspiration  from  St  Petersburg  affected  to 
spurn  the  idea  that  these  proposab  would  be  more 
stringent  than  those  rejected  in  the  spring  ;  but 
it  soon  appeared  that  the  Western  Fowei*s  would 
not  sanction  them  unless  the  stringency  were  very 
materially  increased.  Nay,  there  h  not  wanting 
evidence  that  the  crar  was  the  first  to  make  the 
new  propositions.  Be  this  m  it  may,  Russia 
agnnxl  to  a  plan  suggesled  by  Austria,  to  form 
the  basis  of  a  conference  or  congress  of  all  the 
powers  concerned.  The  plan  comprised  *  Four 
Points/  like  many  others  that  had  prf ceded  it. 
The  first,  relating  to  the  Oanuhian  Princij^ahfics, 
tn 


abolished  the  Russian  pmteetorate;  sanctioned  a 
new  fonn  of  government^  in  the  determination 
of  w^hich  tbc^  inhnbitants  s^houkl  have  a  voice  ; 
deeiared  that  the  variou.s  states  of  Kurope  would 
i-e^peet  such  form  of  govei-nnicnt.  a;^  the  sultan 
gliould  grant,  and  ha  the  inhabitants  should  be 
willing  to  aceefif ;  and  laid  down  the  principle  that 
Russia  would  abandon  so  much  of  Bessarabia  as 
was  retjuired  to  render  the  Moldavian  frontier  on 
the  Pnith  ]em  exposed  to  danger*  The  second, 
relating  tti  the  DanuW,  freed  that  important  river 
fVom  all  ix*Htical  obstructions ;  and  declared  that 
each  of  the  contracting  powers  sJjonld  have  the 
right  of  stationing  one  or  two  small  vessels  at 
the  months  of  the  river,  to  insure  the  freetlom  of 
Daniibian  commerce.  The  thii'd,  relating  to  tlie 
Black  8ea,  ub»wed  that  sea  ag^ainst  all  lleet^  except 
a  few  light  Turkish  and  Russian  vcs-els  to  at;t  as 
a  mantime  police  or  coast-guard  ;  the  sea  to  be 
open  U3  mcrchant-tthlps  of  alj  nations ;  and  the 
Turkish  and  Rusi^ian  port>i  to  l>e  available  for 
eonimereial  purposes  only,  not  as  naval  or  mill- 
tary  arsenals.  Finally,  the  fourth,  relating  to  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte,  placed  those  Chrii*- 
tians  under  the  joint  proieclion  of  all  rho  powers^ 
wititout  any  preference  t*j  Russia — the  [protection 
being  so  exercised  as  not  to  infringe  on  the  inde- 
pendence and  dignity  of  the  snUan't*  erawn. 
There  was  a  supplementary  or  annexed  clause, 
not  so  detinite  as  the  Four  Points,  but  admitting 
hn|iortaut  consequences :  it  declare*!  that  the 
Allies  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  pro- 
posing special  conditions^  over  a^id  above  the 
Four  Points,  Comparing  these  tenus  w*ith  the 
series  proposes!  by  Austria  in  the  spring  of  the 
year,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  were  more  stringent 
against  Russria,  especially  on  the  Third  Pointy 
which  declared  the  virtual  annihilation  of  the 
riar's  naval  power  in  the  Black  Hea,  Russia  so 
far  assented  to  these  terms  as  to  agree  that  they 
should  form  the  materials  out  of  vvliieh  a  pacifica- 
tion might  be  framed. 

It  was  on  the  16tb  of  Januar)'  l^ttB^  that  the 
Russian  acceptance  of  the  terms  became  known 
m  Vienna^  and  a  few  hours  aflerwar*ls  in  Paris 
and  London,  80  many  had  been  the  disappoint- 
ments arising  out  of  the  retreated  failures  in 
diplomacy,  that  the  sincerity  of  this  acceptance 
was  at  l^rst.  much  doubted  Rei^onable  men 
sickened  at  the  thought  that  n  repetition  of  the 
alxirtive  Vienna  Conferences  was  posisible ;  and 
they  preferred  to  work  out  a  peace  by  open  war 
rather  than  by  »ecrot  diplomacy.  Still,  those  best 
acquainted  with  the  intenml  condition  of  Russia 
knew  that  nearly  all  classes  in  the  oiar's  dominions 
yearned  for  peace,  if  such  couht  be  obtained  on 
terma  not  absolutely  hun^iliating  and  dishonotir' 
aide;  and  this  yearning,  supported  by  the  known 
desire  of  the  Emperor  of  tho  French  to  prevent 
the  war  ftom  extending  its  range,  waj*  regarded 
as  au  augury  favourable  to  the  acceptance  of 
terms  not  overwhelming  in  their  stringency  ufwn 
KuaHia.     A  variety  of  ciri:umstauct'«,   operating 
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differently  upon  different  nations,  had  rendered 
the  courts  of  St  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
Paris  more  earnest  than  that  of  London  in  desiring 
peace;  in  England,  the  government  received  a 
larger  measure  of  popular  support  when  exhibiting 
a  warlike  than  a  deferential  tendency  towards 
Russia;  and  it  became  evident  that  the  nation 
would  rather  bear  heavy  taxation  for  another 
year  of  war,  than  listen  to  a  peace  wliich  would 
leave  the  czar  opportunity  to  prey  again  upon 
the  sultan. 

When  Russia  had  provisionally  accepted  the 
terms  offered,  a  question  at  once  arose — Ought 
hostilities  to  continue  during  the  diplomatic  con- 
ferences; or  would  it  bo  right  to  establish  an 
armistice  for  a  definite  period,  until  the  result 
of  the  deliberations  had  been  ascertained  ?  In 
England,  the  proposal  for  an  armistice  was  very 
unwelcome;  the  public  generally  expected  the 
conferences  would  fail,  and  believed  that  the  czar 
would  make  use  of  the  period  to  strengthen  his 
military  position  at  all  assailed  points.  Prece- 
dent, however,  pointed  to  an  armistice  under 
such  circumstances ;  but  it  was  not  possible  to 
assign  a  date  to  the  armistice  until  numerous 
official  dispatches  had  passed  to  and  from  the 
courts  of  London,  Paris,  St  Petersburg,  Vienna, 
Constantinople,  Turin,  and  Berlin,  which  would 
necessarily  consume  much  time.  Concerning  the 
two  last-named  i>owcrs,  Sardinia  had  earned  a 
right  to  a  voice  in  the  congress,  by  having  drawn 
the  sword  in  alliance  with  the  Western  Powers; 
while  Prussia  was  supported  by  Russia  and  Austria 
in  a  claim,  not  at  first  admitted  by  England  and 
France,  to  take  part  in  the  discussions,  as  a  power 
deeply  interested  in  the  ])eace  of  Europe.  Many 
continental  towns  were  named  as  tho  place  of 
meeting,  each  having  its  advocates;  the  Allies, 
having  seen  and  felt  tlic  disadvantages  of  Vienna 
for  such  a  purpose,  proposed  Paris,  and  this 
proposition  was  assented  to  by  all. 

Each  sovereign  justified  the  proposition  for  tho 
conference  in  the  eyes  of  envoys  and  nations,  by 
such  arguments  as  appeared  most  appUcable.  The 
Russian  government,  in  a  circular  to  its  ministers 
at  foreign  courts,  said:  'This  is  not  tho  place  to 
inquire  whether  these  propositions  unit*  the  con- 
ditions necessary  for  insuring  the  repose  of  the 
East  and  the  security  of  Europe,  rather  than  those 
of  the  Russian  government ;  it  is  sufficient  here  to 
establish  tho  point,  that  at  last  an  agreement  has 
been  actually  arrived  at  on  many  of  the  funda- 
mental bases  for  peace.  Due  regard  being  had  to 
this  agreement,  to  the  wishes  manifested  by  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  to  the  existence  of  a  coalition 
the  tendency  of  which  was  every  day  to  assume 
Larger  proportions,  and  considering  the  sacrifices 
which  a  protraction  of  the  war  imposes  upon 
Russia,  the  Imperial  government  has  deemed  it 
its  duty  not  to  delay  by  accessory  discussions  a 
work  the  success  of  which  would  respond  to  its 
heartfelt  wishes.  It  has,  in  consequence,  just  given 
its  adhesion  to  the  propositions  transmitted  by  the 


Austrian  government  as  a  project  of  prelimimiii 
for  negotiations  for  peace.  By  the  energy  of  il 
attitude  in  tho  lace  of  a  formidable  coalitiM 
Russia  has  given  a  measure  of  the  sacrifices  whk 
she  is  prepared  to  make  to  defend  her  honour  wn 
dignity.  By  this  act  of  moderation,  the  Imperii 
government  gives  at  the  same  time  a  new  proof  < 
its  sincere  desire  to  arrest  the  effusion  of  blood,  \ 
conclude  a  struggle  so  grievous  to  ciyilisation  aa 
humanity,  and  to  restore  to  Russia  and  to  Enroi 
the  blessings  of  peace.  It  has  a  right  to  exp« 
that  the  opinion  of  all  civilised  nations  will  appn 
ciate  the  act.'  The  British  goTemment,  in  (t 
Queen's  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  parliamentai 
session  for  1856,  touched  on  the  subject  with  moi 
brevity  and  coldness:  'The  naval  and  militar 
preparations  for  the  ensuing  year  have  neceKaril 
occupied  my  serious  attention;  but,  while  deta 
mined  to  omit  no  effort  which  could  give  vign 
to  tho  operations  of  the  war,  I  have  deemed  it  m 
duty  not  to  decline  any  overtures  which  mi^ 
reasonably  afford  a  prospect  of  a  safe  and  honoo 
able  peace.  Accordingly,  when  the  Emperor  ( 
Austria  lately  offered  to  myself  and  to  my  angu 
ally,  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  to  employ  hi 
good  offices  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  with 
view  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  an  amicaU 
adjustment  of  the  matters  at  issue  between  th 
contending  powers,  I  consented,  in  opnceit  witi 
my  Allies,  to  accept  the  offer  thus  made;  and 
have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  yon,  that  oertaii 
conditions  have  been  agreed  upon,  which  I  hop 
may  prove  the  foundation  of  a  general  treaty  o 
peace.* 

Among  the  questions  which  the  various  court 
of  Europe  were  called  upon  to  discuss,  before  th 
])lenipotentiaries  met  at  Paris,  was  that  relating  t 
the  interpretation  of  the  Fourth  Point.  Christiai 
Europe  was  to  protect  the  Christians  of  Turkej 
but  only  on  some  system  assented  to  by  the  sultai 
To  determine  this  system,  the  ambassadors  of  th 
several  powers  at  Constantinople  conferred  witl 
the  Ottoman  government.  The  sultan — a  quie 
man  plunged  into  the  conflicts  of  a  stormy  pcriw 
— was  not  difficult  to  bo  dealt  with  by  the  ambai 
sadors ;  he  had  the  good  sense  to  see  that  hi 
Allies  would  no  longer  tolerate  the  oppression 
which  weighed  upon  the  rayahs  or  Christians  c 
Turkey;  and  after  a  few  interviews,  terms  wer 
agreed  upon  which  enabled  tho  various  power 
to  give  a  definite  fonn  to  the  Fourth  Point,  ii 
the  forthcoming  congress  at  Paris,  and  which  wil 
need  to  be  treated  somewhat  fuUy  in  a  ftrtor 
page. 

An  important  day  w«as  tho  25th  of  Febniar 
1856,  the  day  on  which  the  fourteen  representi 
tives  of  the  seven  jwwers — or  rather  the  twdvt 
representatives  of  six  powers,  for  Prussia  was  no 
at  first  admitted — held  their  first  formal  meeti«| 
at  Paris  for  the  transaction  of  official  buaiiMH 
intrusted  with  the  task  of  putting  an  end  to  ftan 
war,  by  devising  the  means  of  padfication,  at  fb 
same  time  reconciling  the  discordant  intenUi  4 
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mi 


I  England. 


rarious  iiski^.     The  diplatiiatiita  introBted  inth 
tbcic  fpuenotis  fJnties  w^e  the  folio wi tig : — 

:  of  Clarendon, 

i  Cowky, 
!  I  I- ufit  Walewajtr, 
j  Ii.irrH  lie  Bour<iueiie3% 
i  ^  <  int  Buol-Sclmuenstein, 
.  !  I  r'ji  lie  Ilubner, 
\  \  'uiuit  Or] off, 

Dtroduced  nt  a  bubscquetit  ^kte— 

\ Count  df  Iljii^Iulfit. 


Turkey» 


PniiBiftt 


©pftTfitiona  wcro  made  hj  tli«  French  gov*en>* 
'  ■  .  comiTifK!at(3  the  diplomatisla  in  n  saldon 
led  fmm  prving  eye*  and  curkiys  can* 
fne  Miji(Ji!i^  Belt*cled  tbr  this  purposo  was  tbe 
Dtel  or  orKii'tl  r^ideiice  of  the  Mmiatorof  Fopcign 
rho  Qiiai  d'Orsay,  Rigid  precsatiiMji 
,  ted  to  prevent  the  fUvulgeucjc  of  loj 
KiLuk  €aaoenittig  the  dcibatc^^,  Tlit^  was  aliso- 
naeeiiary  ]  for,  in  tho  iiiterests  both  of 
ai>d  f>f  pohticg,  it  wa«  ri|i;ht  that  all  the 
ihottld  he  placed  u]>on  a  level  touchiiig 
^fhp  reception  of  news  ftnin  the  seat  of  diplomacy. 
The  sittings  took  place  at  iiitervali  generally  of 
two  yr  threi?  diijs  ii|iart — sometimes  as  maiiy  as 
ife  or  fiijc ;  for  the  two  plenipotentiaries  from 
ich  co\3ntry  had  many  things  to  discURi  in 
rirate^  eonc4^^Ding  the*  tactics  at  each  sncccesive 
mitfting.  Til  ere  waa  a  system  of  intrigue  carri^ 
nn  at  that  time  in  Paris  ;  Etissian  ladie^^  noble  in 
tiUe  hat  spies  in  aroeation,  were  seeking  to  worm 
otlt  thtf  fe«cret  intentionH  of  tlie  French  emperor ; 
for  the  czar's  goT^emment  desired  to  sever  or 
ihake"  the  tie  l»ctween  Englatid  and  France^  and 
to  obtain  b<?tler  terms  as  a  consequence.  The 
policy  of  OrlofF  and  Bnmnow,  therefore^  con  lifted 
to  iiiAking:  praet really  aTailable  ;dl  th*  fads  whleh 
could  be  ascertain etl  by  their  agents;  and  it 
liecame  the  more  incnml:»ent  on  the  English  and 
French  plenipotentiaries  to  Iw  at  tbi>  same  time 
flnn  and  watch fnl 

The  imrratiTe  of  the  procerdirigs  *A  ihi}  vonprvf^s^^ 
In  thf*  ori'^lnal  French  and  the  Englinh  tranNhitiun, 
i\  1  by  command  of  the  crown  to  pari i a- 

iij  i  Blue-book  of  c<fn Hid erahlc  magnitndc  ; 

b«t  It  may  be  possible  to  gire  such  a  condeiiifed 
summary  of  the  *  protocols*  tin  will  sutice  for  the 
objeetji  of  the  present  volnme.  Each  profoci»l  is 
t!wj  r«cor«l  of  on©  daj'B  proceeding*,  or  one  pitting ; 
ftltd  ai  there  were  twcntj-four  days  f>f  formal 
^^^ti*.,. — or,  more  utrletly,  twenty-four  Kittinifit  on 
T  '.e  < lay n— between  tho  25tb  of  February 

*ir :  ibih  of  Aprils  there  are  in  all  twenty-four 

At  the  *Sr*it  sitting  (Febrfjarv  Srdh)  Bnol  pro- 

»«!,  in  co!iric*y  to  the  novrrcign  in  whose  capital 

cy  had  met,  that  Wale w ski  siioiild  be  prciidcnt 

the  congrcvi — a  propofition  assented  to  hy  tlit> 


other  plenipotentiaries.  It  was  also  agreed  that 
the  dm  wing  up  of  the  protocols  should  bo  intrusted 
t^  M.  Benedetii,  of  the  Foreign  Oilce  at  Pmria 
TJt^  members  then  hound  thcm?<elvp!i  to  secrecy 
J- the  proceed  in  g»  ^1  reeg.    After 

ii  n  concerning  an  aio  •■  the  seat  of 

wm?j  jt  was  determined  that  such  aiiould  bo  c«tali- 
lijibed,  to  be  continued  nntil  the  3Ut  of  March^ — 
tht?  hostile  commanders  ti>  remain  sttri ctly  at  peace 
during  that  period,  but  the  maritime  blockade  to 
lie  cantinued. 

At  the  ieoDnd  sittings  (Febrtiary  2Bth)«  tlie  discus 
si  on  of  the  terms  of  peace  was  commenced :  tli^e 
Austriftu  propoaitiotis  of  the  preceding  December 
bajii^  adopted  m  u.  ba«is.  The  pknipotenitariee 
went  over  the  propositions  seutenoe  by  sentence, 
to  ascertnin  that  they  agreed  in  the  interproLatiuu 
of  the  wonls  employcij,  without  which  all  sub* 
icqnent  diFCUSsione  would  be  futile.  It  was  agreed 
tliat  Prussia  abould  be  invite<i  to  take  part  in  th* 
coDgToo  at  a  later  periods  but  tthould  have  no 
Toice  in  the  nin  ulingi.     The  third  gritting 

(March  Ist)  bre  ^}.  preliminary  dlseussJons 

to  a  close. 

At  tho  fourth  sitting  (Mardi  4th)  the  *  Third 
Point*  was  brought  on;  seeing   that  s 

deemed  thin  the  most  important  a^i  ai)  •  u 

peace.  The  representatives  of  Russia  slruggl«d 
for  Ute  best  tcims  obtainable,  in  relation  to  tha 
number  of  ships  to  be  maintained  in  the  Black 
8ea^  the  destruction  of  arsenals,  and  the  limitatJon 
of  (ihip-building  to  vessels  of  commerce.  The 
members  agreed  that  eight  moutlis  should  be 
ullow^  to  a  commission  to  settle  the  Asiatic 
Eonndary  between  Turkey  and  Russia.  Th«  fifth 
Miting  (March  C>th)  waa  cliiefly  oeciipied  with  the 
quQfitioti  of  the  Danube  ;  worda  being  so  carefully 
selected  aa  to  exprcis  clearly  tlie  mode  in  which 
the  navigation  of  that  important  river  should  be 
1  i  berat  ed  from  oljst  r uct  iou  g . 

Here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  world  had 
never  tieforc  wilnesBed  a  oongre«ta  of  plenipoten- 
tiaries acting  under  such  extraordinar}'  orcum* 
fftancai.  As  the  clectric-telegiaph  bad  ailbrdcd 
the  means  of  tlo^lnng  the  news  of  a  victory  acroii 
Euro|>e,  so  difi  it  now  fnmlsh  a  chaimcl  through 
which  terms  of  pacilication  migbl  h€>  discussed. 
hny  by  day  did  the  plenipotentiaries  iicnd  off 
telegraphic  respective  govern- 

ments! dct..  inga  of  each  sittingi 

;ind  asking  tor  iniitnictions  on  any  doubtful  pointy 
uv  rather,  details  were  sent  by  couriera,  and  brief 
outlines  by  telegra[^b.  The  members  were  thua 
enaWcfi,  throughout  the  series  of  meetings,  to 
fortii)*  thcnif elves  with  frcqnent  in^tiiictiotis  from 
their  govcrtimcntsi  Tbii  might  have  led  to  inter* 
minable  delays^  in  t)ie  dii^mssion  of  small  aod 
oiku  renewed  objections  ■  but  England  and  Fnm^ 
were  determinetl  that,  on  this  oeca*ion  at  least, 
they  would  not  be  triilcd  with ;  and  Russia^  peeing 
and  knowing  thii,  exhibited  ti  hond-fidi'.  wiah  to 
pursue  the  discussions  to  a  pejn    '  "  bt5ion. 

At  the  siicth  and  aeTenth  i  ^  I  arch  Bth 
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and  lOth),  the  '  First  Poiut  *  was  mainly  discussed, 
concerning  the  future  government  of  the  Princi- 
palities. At  what  place  the  new  boundary  should 
commence ;  whether  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
should  have  joint  or  separate  governments ;  what 
should  be  their  relation  towards  the  sultan ;  and 
what  labours  of  adjustment  should  be  intrusted 
to  a  separate  commission — were  questions  fully 
considered.  The  eighth  and  ninth  meetings 
(March  12th  and  14th)  were  mainly  taken  up  with 
the  final  settlement  of  several  matters  pertaining 
to  the  Danube  and  the  Principalities,  left  in 
abeyance  at  the  former  meetings. 

Most  of  the  important  outlines  having  been  now 
marked  out,  Bourquency,  Buol,  and  Aali  Pacha, 
as  a  sub-commission,  were  requested  to  prepare 
the  terms  of  a  treaty  of  peace  ;  and  the  document 
produced  by  them  was  considered  at  the  tenth 
sitting  (March  18th).  The  members  discussed  also 
the  tenns  of  a  separate  convention  between  Turkey 
and  Russia,  respecting  the  fleets  in  the  Black  Sea ; 
as  likewise  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  intrusted 
to  a  commission,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the 
Danube. 

The  time  having  now  arrived  when  Prussia  could 
be  admitted  to  the  much-coveted  honour  of  a  place 
in  the  congress,  Manteuflfel  and  Hatzfeldt  made 
their  appearance  at  the  eleventh  sitting,  which 
was  a  second  meeting  on  the  same  day  (March 
18th).  At  that  meeting,  and  at  the  twelfth  (March 
22d),  the  regulations  to  be  adopted  concerning 
the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  Dardanelles  and 
Bosphorus  were  taken  into  consideration.  At  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  meetings  (March  24th 
and  25th),  the  debates  ran  to  great  length  concern- 
ing the  Fourth  Point — the  amount  and  kind  of 
guarantee  which  the  sultan  would  be  willing  to 
give  concerning  the  social  position  of  the  Christians 
in  Turkey.  The  end  of  the  month  was  now 
approaching,  and  as  the  armistice  at  the  seat  of 
war  would  cease  on  the  31st,  it  became  essential 
to  hasten  the  proceedings  of  the  conference. 
Accordingly,  at  the  fifteenth  and  three  following 
sittings  (March  26th,  27th,  28th,  and  29th),  the 
formal  articles  of  the  Treaty  were  proposed  and 
accepted  one  by  one,  together  with  various 
*  annexes  *  and  conventions. 

At  length,  on  Sunday  the  30th  of  Marcli,  the 
fourteen  plenipotentiaries,  holding  their  nineteenth 
meeting,  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and  three 
conventions  bearing  relation  to  it.*  This  being 
done,  the  members  agreed  that  the  armistice 
should  be  further  prolonged  till  the  time  of  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  ;  and  orders  to  this  effect 
were  at  once  transmitted  to  the  East  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  five  powers  actually  engaged  in 
the  war — England,  France,  Sardinia,  Turkey,  and 
Russia. 

The  signing  of  the  Treaty  was  a  great  event ; 
and  each  plenipotentiary,  it  is  said,  had  the  inten- 
tion of  preserving  as  a  memento  the  pen  with 

•  These  documents  are  printed  in  ftall,  in  the  Appendix. 


which  his  signature  was  given.  But  this  im 
overruled  at  the  special  request  of  the  empna 
who  entreated  tliat  all  the  signatares  mi^  bi 
written  with  one  pen,  to  be  preserved  by  her  a 
a  treasure ;  accordingly  an  eagle*s  quiU,  ridilj 
mounted  with  gold  and  jewels,  was  used  ai  fk 
symbol  of  pacification.  The  plenipotentiaries  tlia 
went  to  the  Tuileries  in  a  body,  and  made  i 
formal  announcement  to  the  emperor  of  the  lend 
of  their  long-continued  deliberations. 

The  labours  of  the  congress  were,  however,  no 
yet  over ;  for  it  was  necessary  to  settle  the  detafl 
of  all  that  related  to  the  cessation  of  hostilitiei 
and  particularly  to  the  blockades ;  to  prepare  tb 
instructions  designed  to  guide  the  Principalitiei 
Commission ;  and  to  arrange  the  withdrawal  of  flu 
various  armies  fh>m  the  Crimea  and  other  scenes  o 
contest.  Five  more  sittings  were  hence  necessuj 
and  were  held  on  the  2d,  4tli,  8th,  14th,  and  16d 
of  April  It  was  decided  to  raise  the  blockadi 
at  once,  thereby  liberating  commerce  from  thi 
trammels  imposed  by  war,  without  waiting  foi 
the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  by  the  respectivi 
sovereigns.  The  members  also  agreed  that  thi 
withdrawal  of  English,  French,  Sardinian,  anc 
Turkish  troops  from  the  Crimea,  of  English  and 
French  troops  from  Turkey,  of  Russian  troopc 
from  Kars,  and  of  Austrian  troops  from  the 
Principalities,  should  be  effected  as  speedily  ai 
possible. 

The  twenty-second  meeting  (April  8th)  was  the 
longest,  the  most  excited,  and  in  some  respedt 
the  most  important  of  all ;  since  it  was  markod  hy 
an  interchange  of  opinions  concerning  several 
great  European  questions,  not  directly  involved  in 
the  Russian  war.  It  will  be  a  nsefnl  cout^  tc 
single  out  the  protocol  of  this  meeting  from  all  the 
others,  and  print  it  nearly  in  full  in  an  Appendix ; 
seeing  that  it  became  a  groundwork  or  text  foi 
much  political  agitation  afterwards,  especially  in 
Italy.*  The  plenipotentiaries,  it  will  be  seen, 
although  invited  merely  to  terminate  a  war  caused 
by  the  aggression  of  Russia  upon  Turkey,  did  not 
think  it  right  to  separate  without  touching  on 
other  grounds  of  European  dispute  ;  they  thought 
a  peace  congress  a  fitting  instrument  to  extend  thi 
blessings  of  peace  in  other  countries.  Yet  it  wai 
a  delicate  undertaking ;  for  the  various  powers  o) 
Europe  have  conflicting  interests  to  subserve.  All 
the  plenipotentiaries  were  free  to  express  a  wisb 
for  better  government  in  Greece ;  but  when  the 
distracting  state  of  Italy  was  noticed,  Russia  was 
silent,  and  Austria  uneasy  and  contentious ;  when 
Prussia  put  in  a  claim  concerning  Neufchatel,  she 
wished  to  make  the  congress  a  handle  for  her  own 
extension  of  territory ;  and  when  Franco  wished 
to  lay  an  iron  hand  on  the  journals  of  Belginm, 
England  was  obliged  to  withhold  assent-  to  i 
doctrine  subversive  of  that  liberty  of  the  praH 
which  she  so  cherishes.  These  difficulties  vgn% 
however,  it  was  well  that  the  pVnip  ntnntiaiJB 

*  Pldtf  Appendix. 
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■  1  upinjijijs  oil  these  subjeots^    The  case  of 

JMie  afierwurds  tliw  must  ijuportant;  IW 

ifJiiu.i,  iis  her  only  reviTird  fur  liaving  fuuglit 

lid  Lleii  ill  tbe  war,  ilcm»Uiieit  Uiat  the  mJsisi^lilc 

■ipousms  of  Itiilj  should  bt^  inquired  itito^  and 

it  hci'  own  pov^'er  il?  a  state  in   llurofje  should 

1*0  iVerd  from  thf  haiigljty  btterivreiR'ti  uf  Aii>^tHii 

P^ikI  the  iJ^i€i^tly  iyraunj  of  Romi^     Bardiiiia  bftd 

rtUMi  the  right  of  a  place   anioiig  the   ^  great 

uwer*'  af  Europe,  and  demarnkd  to  be  trt^nted 

ceordtij^jly  :    England   and   France  admit tetl  the 

p;ht,  bur  Ausfria  shewed  CKtreme  jeabusy  and 

Htatioo ;  insomuch  that  Count  Buol  found  this 

neeling  of  tha  Htli  of  April  the  least  sfttisfactory 

of  the  whole  (seriL'S, 

The  nupjdemeutaty  Ubours  uf  the  (denipoten- 
tiarie**  were  Tahiable  in  two  additional  directions. 
One,  declaratory  of  the  inij>orlauce  of  mediation 
as  a  posiihle  [jrovetitlve  of  war,  whs  embodied 
in  a  doeument  brief  but  interesting*  Ati other, 
tenibng  to  lessen  the  crnshini!  ettl-ets  of  war  upon 
comuicrce,  assumed  the  form  of  a  declaration  and 
a  short  seriei  of  rcj^oIutioiLi.  Both  these  documents 
w^  printed  tn  the  Appendix. 
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F  on  the  30tb  of  Mareh,  signed  at  Farts  the  Treaty 
©f  Peace,  copies  of  this  Treaty  were  transmitted  to 
the  several  courts^  to  receive  the  signatures  of  the 
sovereigns,  as  a  mtification  or  toai  acceptance- 
'When  these  ratificatioua  were  exchana:ed  at  Paris,  1 
Oil  the  27th  of  April^  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  . 
became  biiidiug  upon  alt ;  and  the  respeetive 
gOTemmenlj^  entered  npoti  ihme  sevet^al  piN>- 
eeeditip  to  which  they  had  pledged  themselves. 

England  and  F ranee  presented  striking  differ- 
ences during  llje  sittings  of  the  congress*  llie 
French  were  lieeoming  tired  of  the  war,  which 
pressed  heavily  on  the  national  reaources ;  the 
Crimwi  Tjad  afforded  sufficient  victorieii  to  excite 
tho  enthufiiasm  of  a  mUitary  nation ;  and  their 
fimperor  hatl  bo  cleverly  managetl  his  foreipi 
ikfTairss  as  to  bring  the  eyes  of  all  nations  upon 
him  as,  at  that  time,  the  most  influential  jKitentate 
lU  Europe.  England,  on  the  other  hand,  had  only 
Juit  remedied  the  disasters  occasioned  by  an  ill 
organiiatioti  in  the  army  and  the  state ;  Bhe  had 
improTctl  her  army  in  nnmbei^  and  condition  ; 
she  had  vajitly  increased  her  stock  of  UjM^ful  gun- 
UoaU ;  and  she  knew  that  she  eould  bring  to  the 
war  in  ISfit}  a  force  m<jre  complete  than  had  been 
poasible  in  either  of  the  preceding  years^  There 
waS|  t*io,  a  w^ound  in  the  national  dignity ;  men 
smarted  to  think  how  little  England  bad  really 
ei!i(?ete*l  during  the  war,  compared  witb  tln^  anti* 
cipatioua  entertaiucii  at  starting*  Hence  the 
lii'ogpcct  of  i»eaco,  of  an  ImmtKiiaie  i>eace,  was 
dtjcidcdiy  unpopular;  there  was  a  general  wish 
V  another  *  brush*  with  the  Uusgians— a  taking 
if  Svoaborg  or  Cronstadt — nr  a  signal  Uniitation 


to  the  territorial  dominions  of  the  ejsar.  The 
tax-payer*  measured  the  adiievemeuts  with  the 
coHt,  and  f<*und  tJiom  watitinijj. 

While  the  sittiTigs  at  Paris  were  being  held, 
frequent  questions  were  put  to  the  EnglLsIi  mini- 
fiters  in  parlianient  concer'niiig  the  progress  of  the 
negutiatioUH,  Would  the  terms  be  slringent  upon 
Kassia  i  would  slic  be  ni£klc  to  t*ay  ibc  expenses 
of  the  war?  avouM  she  bo  punished  by  losing  the 
Crimea^  or  the  Caucanajj,  or  Finland }  would 
Polandf  or  Italy,  or  Hungary,  or  the  CircaflsiaiiJ* 
be  thought  of  by  tho  ]denipotentiarie!5,  and  liene- 
flted  by  the  terais  of  pacification  ?  would  Sardinia 
bo  rewarded  for  her  gallant  jdlianee  with  the 
Western  Powers  'if  would  Austria  be  allowed  an 
equal  voiec;^  after  having  refuged  to  share  the  co&t 
and  perils  of  war  f  would  Prussia  be  admitted  on 
any  terms  to  the  congress,  after  having  observtHl 
BQ  doubtful  a  neutrality  ?  To  these  quostiuns  the 
ministers  could  answer  but  little  i  the  responsi- 
bihty  on  tlic  pletiipolentiariett  was  great^  and  the 
jKjwer  placed  in  their  hands  ought  to  be  great 
aliio.  The  answer  w^as  not  stitis factory  to  those 
who  were  opposed  to  the  government^  or  were 
violeut  against  Rnsaia;  hut  as  it  was  in  accordance 
with  official  usage,  no  parliamentary  movements 
were  made  to  disturb  the  official  reserve.  When 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  l>ceame  known,  they 
exceeded  the  expectations  of  some  persons,  and 
fell  short  of  those  of  others.  The  peaee^ party 
thanked  the  P*arl  of  Clarendon  for  having  obtained 
filch  lai'ge  concessions  from  Russia ;  while  those 
in  whom  tJio  anfi- Russian  feeling  waa  strong, 
bitterly  reproached  kim  for  not  Itaving  ground 
the  cjtar  to  the  dust.  One  London  newspaper 
went  to  the  extravagance  of  placing  itself  m 
mourning,  as  a  syml>ol  of  \tM  intense  grief  and 
shame  at  the  disgrace  alleged  to  have  been  brought 
upon  England  by  the  Treaty ;  and  all  who  enter- 
tained a  dislike  to  what  was  termed  *  Germanism,* 
asserted  or  hinted  that  the  honour  of  the  country 
had  been  sacnflceil  to  the  German  sympatliies 
of  the  court,  lu  the  firing  of  guns  and  ringiug 
of  bells  ;  in  the  proclamatioua  by  heralds  and 
mayors ;  in  tlie  receptions  and  congratulations ; 
in  the  fireworks  and  illuminations — the  same 
remarkable  state  of  imblie  feeling  was  exhibited. 
There  had  been  no  ven'  earnest  desire  f<n'  peace  ; 
and  therefore  when  peace  arrived ,  iti  terms  were 
dlBCUBse*!  with  a  sterti  scrutiny  utterly  alien  from 
tho  wild  LiithufiiaAm  which  distinguiuhed  iti 
reception  among  the  Parisians. 

All  the  sovereigns  of  Eyroi>c  had  something 
to  say  to  their  subjects,  laudatory  of  the  pacifica- 
tion ;  they  could  not  do  otherwise  without  acknow- 
ledging tliemsehes  defeated  in  diplomacy.  The 
c7Jir  and  his  three  brothers  went  to  Moscow  in 
tlio  second  week  of  A])ril,  and  addressed  fi 
deputation  of  nobles,  generals^  and  civil  autlioriticsi. 
After  a  few*  preliminary  words  conccntiiig  the 
justness  of  the  war,  he  remarked :  *  I  should 
certainly  have  carried  it  on  had  not  the  voice  of 
tieighbanring  stiites  pronounced  itielf  against  the 
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policy  of  late  years.'  This  was  an  unmistakable 
admission  that  Prussia  and  Austria  had  disap- 
proved of  the  aggressive  tendency  of  Nicholas. 
The  czar  then  added :  *  Many  of  you,  I  am  aware, 
regret  that  I  should  have  so  readily  accepted  the 
propositions  made  to  me.  It  was  my  duty  as 
a  man  and  as  the  head  of  a  great  empire,  eithci* 
to  reject  or  accept  them  frankly ;  I  have  honour- 
ably and  conscientiously  Ailtilled  that  duty;  I 
am  sure  that  allowances  will  he  made  for  the 
difficult  position  in  which  I  was  placed,  and  that 
shortly  every  devoted  friend  of  Russia  will  render 
justice  to  my  views  and  intentions  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country.  Supposing  the  fate  of  arms  should 
have  remained  constantly  favourable  to  us,  as 
it  has  been  in  Asia^  the  empire  would  have 
exhausted  its  resources  in  keeping  up  large  armies 
on  different  points,  the  soldiers  of  which  would  in 
a  great  measure  be  taken  away  from  agriculture 
and  labour.  In  the  government  of  Moscow  itself 
many  manufactories  have  been  compelled  to  close. 
I  prefer  the  real  prosperity  of  the  arts  of  peace 
to  the  vain  glory  of  combats.  I  have  thrown  open 
the  ports  of  Russia  to  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
the  frontiers  to  the  free  circulation  of  foreign 
produce.  I  wish,  henceforth,  that  the  greatest 
facility  shall  bo  afforded  in  our  markets  for  the 
exchange  of  ware  of  every  origin,  and  of  the  raw 
materials  and  manufactures  of  our  soils.  Various 
projects  will  shortly  be  communicated  to  you, 
the  object  of  which  will  be  to  give  an  impulse  to 
home  industry,  and  in  which,  I  trust,  every  noble- 
man will  take  a  share.'  The  address  of  the 
patriarch  of  Moscow  to  his  flock,  a  few  days  later, 
was  a  much  less  straightforwaixl  document:  it 
burned  with  fi^nzied  intolerance  against  the 
enemies  of  'orthodox'  Russia,  and  yet  it  was 
enforced  to  assume  a  sort  of  satisfaction  that  war 
was  over.  A  manifesto,  published  by  the  czar  on 
the  1st  of  April,  immediately  on  the  arrival  of 
the  telegraphic  news  that  the  Treaty  had  been 
signed  at  Paris,  was  couched  in  terms  calculated 
to  make  his  subjects  believe  all  the  objects  sought 
by  his  father  Nichulas  had  been  attained  ;  but  in 
his  subsequent  address  at  Moscow  he  was  more 
candid,  and  approached  more  nearly  to  an  honest 
confession  of  the  real  facts  of  the  case. 

The  czar,  nevertheless,  and  his  ministers  Orloff 
and  Brunnow,  were  bitterly  mortified  to  find  that 
England,  France,  and  Austria  shewed  evidence 
of  distrusting  Russians  sincerity,  even  at  the  time 
of  the  pacification.  In  the  interval  between  the 
signing  and  the  ratification,  a  Tripartite  Treaty 
was  made  by  those  powers  wholly  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries.  On 
the  1.5th  of  April — ^the  day  after  the  sitting  during 
which  the  remarkable  conversation  took  place  con- 
cerning European  politics  generally,  and  the  day 
before  the  final  sitting  of  the  congress — Clarendon, 
Cowley,  Buol,  Iliibner,  Walewski,  and  Bourqueney 
signed  a  treaty  between  England,  France,  and 
Austria,  plainly  indicating  distrust  of  Russia,  and 
recognising  the  necessity  of  checking  that  power 


by  something  stronger  than  mere  pledgee  at  pi* 
mises.*  The  last-named  power  had  boood  benil 
by  certain  terms  in  the  great  treaty  of  padficiUioB ; 
but  there  was  nothing  in  that  treaty  to  determiw 
in  what  manner  Russia  should  be  panished  if  die 
broke  the  treaty  and  again  troubled  Tinlny^ 
hence  the  Tripartite  Treaty,  declaratory  of  tin 
fact  that  England,  France,  Austria,  one  or  il( 
would  declare  war  against  Riusia— or  ratte 
against  any  power — that  failed  to  obierre  tiM 
itipulations  concerning  the  integrity  of  the  soltuA 
dominions.  When  this  agreement  became  known 
the  irritation  of  the  Russian  authorities  was  great: 
they  tovoid  that  diplomatic  tact  had  not  whoOj 
succeeded  ;  they  saw  that,  while  endeavonring  ti 
obtain  the  best  practicable  terms  for  Russia,  tiic} 
had  not  succeeded  in  removing  suspicion  from 
the  minds  of  their  antagonists ;  they  felt  the  czu 
to  be  still  treated  as  an  offending  member  of  tfai 
European  family  of  sovereigns.  The  Empeni 
Napoleon  had  managed  so  skilftdly  as  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Russia  during  the  congress ;  and 
compliments  had  begun  to  pass  proftisely  between 
the  two  states ;  but  the  Tripartite  Treaty  broo^ 
forward  an  indignant  remonstrance,  as  if  the 
French  emperor  had  unworthily  distrusted  thi 
czar.  It  is  doubtful  whether  England  and  France, 
in  reply  to  such  remonstrances,  could  candidlj 
own  the  truth,  and  acknowledge  a  distrust  ol 
Russian  sincerity ;  but  whether  candour  or  diplo- 
matic courtesy  pre^'uiled,  it  was  impossible  fbr 
Russia  to  feel  otherwise  than  mortified  by  tbii 
revelation.  Against  Austria  especially  the  anger 
was  extreme.  There  had  evidently  been  an  ex- 
pectation that  Austria  would  befriend  the  cor 
at  the  congress,  against  the  Western  Powers ;  this 
was  not  done  to  the  desired  extent ;  a  coolnea 
between  Orloff  and  Buol  hence  arose  at  their 
official  meetings  ;  and  the  unpleasant  feeling 
spread  to  the  two  courts  when  the  contents  d 
the  Tripartite  Treaty  became  known. 

Peace  having  been  declared,  the  armies  in  the 
Crimea  were  naturally  among  the  first  bodies  to  be 


*  'Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britun 
and  Ireland,  His  Majenty  the  Emperor  of  Anstria,  and  His  M ajtrty 
the  Emperor  of  the  French,  Kiahinf  to  aettle  Itetween  themMlTta 
the  combined  action  which  any  infraction  of  the  atipalatlons  of  the 
Peace  of  Paris  would  inTOlTe  on  their  part,  bare  named  far  Ite 
pnrpoM  as  their  Plenipotentiaries  [here  follow  the  names] ;  wbo^ 
after  having  exchan^^cd  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  dn 
form,  haTc  agreed  upon  the  following  artielea : — 

Xar.  I.— The  High  Contraoting  Parties  gnarantee,  j<^tl7  and 
seyerally,  the  independence  and  the  integrity  of  ttie  Ottomaa 
Empire,  recorded  in  the  Treaty  eonehidcd  at  Paris  on  the  Mik  H 
March  18j>0. 

Abt.  II.— Any  infraction  of  the  dtipnlatlona  of  the  raid  treaty 
will  be  eonsidered  by  the  Powers  signing  tbo  present  Treaty  ai 
eanu  belli.  They  will  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  SataUsM 
Porte  as  to  the  mearares  which  hare  become  neeeeaary,  and  will 
without  delay  determine  among  theroselTes  as  to  the  employaaM 
of  their  military  and  navol  forces. 

Art.  III.— The  present  Treaty  shall  be  ratified,  and  the  l  . 
tkms  shall  be  exchanged  in  a  fortnight,  or  sooner  if  poMiUew 

In  witness  whereof  the  respoctire  Plenipotentlariea  hare  i 
the  same,  and  hare  affixed  thereto  the  seal  of  their  anna. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  15th  day  of  the  month  of  April^  !■  thi 
year  18^.  Clk^kswou 

Cawixt, 

BuOIr^CHALMMIlifc 

BUmrss. 

A.  Walkwio. 

BoCftQOXNST/ 
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iibd  thcrcbr,    Tli^  cost  of  niaiiitaining  tliose 
wns  i(riineni;c?j  uim^mudi  Umt  the  revenues 


coj T ( rri f II L'ixl    t b c  as  : s 

Icuatiiig  the  Criint^ii.     Tlioic  wn-^  -g 

eri*tio  uf  Ibe  various  imtiouu  h)  the  mode 

in^  the  auuc»uuwnieut.     Pc*li!«ier,  almost 

at   tho  vei^  ho«r  of   receiving  the   ui?w8   from 

ysirEi  t  T^w-1aiiTiefl  it  in  impctuooa  an<l  higli-floini 

i  whili^  Pc'IIa  Marmoraj  wnithig  n  fow 

(I,.,,  .    .ivil  a  prod  Jim  (itioii  t  Cfc]ually  soMtcrlike, 

hut  coucUe<l  in  more  moderate  phriiseology.     Tbe 

f     !i-lj,  ta^rdy  in  this  as  in  mnny  other  things^ 

■od    ths?   coil  gm  tula  lory  itimouxiet'inynt  wntU 

'  ^T'j    and  theii  it  wan  not  8i>  much  an 

in  a  3'enerai  la  hi^  sold  id's,  m  n  dispatch 

in  which  the  army  \m\s  spoken 

I  to     TIki  diipaMi,  nd verting 

1'  fult owing 


it  wji.^  U}  Ht  Vkjtii  Ihu  t'iiemy, 

It  hud  to  ,■  attuck  of  eholera^ 

^vltii.h  pi  jrii  ,  LH.  iy  >  i.  ^?d  th<!  career  of  many  a 
;  iHi^it  :iiir|  « aL:rr  snirH  ;  on  this  occasinUj  the 
provt'^l  tliat  rnontl  as  wtdl  na  physical  courage 
,  .  uicil  it.s  ranks.  Lett  to  the  field,  it  has 
tnuinpbccl  in  engagements  in  which  heavy  odds 
were  on  the  €'nemy*fl  ude.  It  ha3  cAPried  oiij 
under  difBcultics  alnvost    incredibK  a    siego    of 

^  •  *  SOL»m**-Tlid  KlKti}«'ruf  lAi«lr  tilU  la  jvnt  lif»Uii*«  t  **  Tm 
'l*«  mdl  de»er^tT4  pf  iha  coutitry/*  Ton  %>lll  itnoerMittljf  beitr* 
-  —    ,  turiii  tU«  umc  cxpressionti  f^Dtn  the  August  Up*  of  tUn 

iiebW^^Nl,   rttb  uttr 

.  u 

r^  ,.5  tM)|>  cAim  MiMmlnl,  ainl 


f  *  Sc»t,htKiu  —  Tlie  pvAvv  it^gmM  mt  VurU  on  t : 


rittla  by  Bntiili 
was   gradually 


,  t  ■tad! 
m  titit 


uupre*:*Niented  duration,  in  tli^  course  of  whioh 
Iho  trying  duties  uf  the  trenches,  privatloiw  from 
ettrai teued  buppbe^,  the  fearM  diminution  of 
itH  niinihei>s  by  dihoase,  neither  shook  U^  e^l^^ftgo 
nor    imphire(i    ita    disci  phiic.      Kot%v  m^^ 

that  many  a  gallmit  comrade  fctJ  in  ^i  .<<, 

and  they  were  ealMi  to  mourn  tht?  beloved  iAtin- 
mand^  who  led  tbt-m  from  Eoglanil^  and  who 
doi^  in  the  tield  hin  noblo  eure^r  m  &  soldier, 
Utjr  Majedty'B  troops  never  flinctiad  from  their 
duties*  or  diHa|tj»ointe<l  tlirr  sanguine  e'^pectotioiis 
of  their  country/  The  praise  here  given  was  fuIJy 
deserved  ;  and  if  a  dispatch  from  a  secretJirj  of 
etate  is  more  cold  and  formal  ihun  an  addre^  from 
a  great  general  to  bia  soldiers^  it  must  be  retnom- 
bered  that  there  was  no  grt^at  guneral  to  addrois 
the  Britbb  at  that  timo  and  place — no  ttn«  whom 
the  voice  of  tho  ranks  proii aimed  to  be  e 
commander  imbue*!  with  high  mllittiry  geniua. 

There  was  another  army,  tJio  Anglo-lmrkiib 
continsrent,  iieee^santr  withdrawn  from  the  scmxe 
*  '  after  tli  -lion*      Formed  at  a 

.liluro  ol  trouble,  it  bad  only 

Juhl  artiUil  at  a  BtatM  of  t^Mci^cy  whitn  peikoe 
was  prficiiimed, 

Oonstmctcd  nut  of  Tirr 
KkiJl  and  money,  tho  i    . 

brought  to  a  eondition  in  which  mueb  wai  «t- 
pectt'd  from  it ;  and  a  prolongation  of  the  Wlf 
would  probably  have  led  to  a  fulfilment  of  this 
expectation.  When  the  armistice  w^as  agreed 
upon,  Lieutenant-general  Viyian  left  the  con- 
tingent at  Kertch,  to  restore  hitj  shattered  beJiltb  ; 
ftnd  wrote  frooi  London  on  tire  lit  of  May, 
after  the  Treaty  was  signedj  to  take  leave  of  Ms 
compaTdons-iii*arm8.  Enumerating  th^  narvkes 
rendered  by  the  Bereral  officers,  in  bringing  to  a 
state  of  admirable  organisation  the  di'partments 
of  quartermast^r^general,  adjnt^nt-^eiicral,  com- 
misBary- general,  engineering,  me«iical,  land-tmas- 
port,  ic,  he  Hi>eeially  mentioned  the  n^mes  of 
Major-gcneraN  Shirley j  Mitchell,  Diekson,  and 
f 'iinnynghamo  *  Bngadier-gf  nerak  Ntnll,  Evans*, 
Uohnes,  and  Hall ;  Colonels  WetherflH,  Morrii, 
and  Grakani ;  Lieutenaot^coloncl  Crewe ;  Majors 
Btokes,  Johnjstone,  Vaughan,  and  Brett  ;  Df 
Mcpherson  ;  Commiwary-gencral  Adami;  Jtnd  bijt 
two  Turkii^b  aidinlc-camp  Hussein  Bey  and  Arif 
Be'y,  C^  the  Turks  themselves,  Lieutenant-geocral 
Tivian  thus  st>oke :  *  The  Turkish  offieerB  and 
soldiers  of  all  arms  have  displaye*.!  great  merit 
in  the  cheerful  devotion  with  which  they  have 
lal^>onred  through  the  winter  to  render  their 
position  as  strong  as  pos^itilc.  The  lieutt^nant- 
general  assuref  tbcm  of  th^  high  opinion  be  has 
formed  of  them  darhig  the  period  they  have  be«n 
under  Im  connnand.  In  tlrelr  uiilUary  ardouri 
■  rf  their  weajKJns,  obedience,  sobriety,  and 
;i>;e,  ho  8eca  the  noble  ipialitiei*  which  led» 
undLi-  proper  direction,  to  tbo  lirilHant  defence 
of  Sthstria  and  Kara — qualities  which  he  feels 
assured  w^ould  have  conduced  to  iimilar  results 
liod  the   contingent  been    engaged   under   their 
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i  thi'.  •.r.r  T^rii?  rxiakv 
>r.  ./r--:'i,r:.-.  f.or.e^:.  ai;d 
/L'-.rr-a:.  itri  -.  ar**!  G-sDerai 
:r.ri.-.:.r    a    m-i-Liuiii    of 


Jihti^h  oiii'.f-r-.' 
'titstf.r^l  I.'.  .k>./r: 
'■f  thf:   '.  *:.'ir-i"'i: 
t*:rrfi-  51-   V....-ir. 

f-»r  V.v.a:i  a*    Ker.*/:. 

four.-l  :r..:':-.::dr,lr:  rr, 
a«'irr«.r'i'»»"  .-.IIil? ^  i 
teaip-:r<t".c — "L-ri;  t.V.1 
K&a:-^ri  -ii-.c^i-mi  ::, 
CiViIi-a'L'-rri  •.-v-.Li  *:.!•> 
Bazi.ukj}. 

The  txpr-i^'!:-.::  •.:  tLar.ks  ar.-!  the  awardini:  of 
praUc  ".v^r---  ::*•.-  h-li-iij  tha-cs  .^f  peace.  .«>  far 
as  the  Cririiea  '^a*  c^r.-.-emed ;  to  t»  hich  p^eriiaj-s 
mav  Uj  a'ii-ir'i  a  'leasure-trii.  that  fell  to  the  «hare 
of  a*^rne  ••f  tnose  encamp e-i  on  tiic  p-iateau  t^utsiJe 
jjcla.-tor-jl.  I»urin^  the  n.onLh's  armistice,  the 
Ruaaiau  au:hori:ic-?  save  iiermissi«jn  Vi  a  few 
Allie*l  officers  and  journalists  to  take  a  .-h-jr:  tour 
into  the  interior  :  and  thi?  atfl»nJe«l  a  uiost 
welcome  change  fr-jin  the  myuotony  of  the  camp 
during  a  p-vriyl  of  n'>warlAro.  The  visitors  wt-nt 
alonz  the  c^ast  to  Bai-iar.  Alu-ka.  Yalta,  and 
Aluilita ;  then  tume«i  iiiiand,  cro«ti«l  the  Tchaiir- 
da:^'h  to  ?iimforop}«>l  :  anil  returned  to  Sehastoiiol 
by  wav  of  r>ak::hcserai.  rrincc  W..ronz.jw«! 
ma^iri'ceii:  paiace  a:  Aluj-ka  wa-^  visiteti.  and 
althouj:!  -U-Jrtcd  hy  its  uwner.  wa-  fuuud  tu  have 
Kva  well  :e!:.ied.  and  almost  wholly  uuinjure<l 
hv  the  war.  Tiie  cmrrcNis  palace  at  C'reanda, 
and  the  v-alxcv?  boloUirinu'  to  the  Tiince  de  Ligne, 
Prince  cialit.-iii.  C\unt  l\:ocki.  Count  Petrottsky, 
an.I  iIoncn\l  Narishkiii—. structures  which  shewed 
u.wha:  ;;:-.  o\:o!i:  the  s  -uthern  coa«t  vf  the  Crimea 
li.id  I  vvii  scIccuVi  as  a  j  leasure->i'^»t  hy  wealthy 
lxii«:.i:-.s  --v\l:iM:exi  •>;  li^o  mani.er  t- vi.louce  that 
:\w:v  vv.:uv<  nv.  './.d  tir.d  '.'.aiu  nearly  intact  at  the 
coiu'.i;-;  •:)  y-:  the  \x ar.  I'i.o  tourisis.  i^a-sinu'  thence 
iniv^  iho  lUMur  to\xa:iU  SimivTojvl,  had  ample 
p:-,',.r<  1".  x\  Tuucli  iho  vilhi:cr<  had  MitVcre*!  in 
\;iv;.»iiN  w.i\<.  a:i.l  h.'w  u'lvaily  tlio  Crini  Tatars 
wi^hoi  \h:\i  thcv  cmld  have  sce:i  the  doparturo  of 
!lu'  Ku->MMs  ahoiiothcr.  On  ilio  hill-sloj>os  anmnd 
Siin(;i\»p."l  \^^lv  vasi  canii'Mments  for  the  Russian 
tnM.ps  uiMlcrirrnund  Imis  uf  \\hich  the  roofs  alone 
pctivil  alu.vi'  the  hillside;  and  the  country  on  all 
^i«U";  of  thi*  town  was  trodtlen  into  a  hare,  brown 
l»l;iin  l»y  the  ciNi-eless  march  of  sobliers.  Many 
of  the  private  hnuse<  had  been  ai»propriated  as 
hospitals  ;  for  the  imnibcr  of  sick  was  terrible. 
Tin;  tuwn  was  found  to  be  entirely  undefended, 
not  a  ;rabion  or  a  jrun  on  any  side.  The  Knglish 
oflicers'wtre  now  cunvinced,  as  many  had  before 
su>pecied,  that  ilie  Allies  could  easily  have  cap- 
tured Simfer.-!'",!  aiier  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and 
ha\e  ell*  ntV  Seba-?-.pol  from  its  suj»plies;  yet. 
alrhouirh  the  -tupen^i-m-  >'u:\iv  of  that  wonderful 
f...r::v'<  w.uM  thus  have  been  obviate«l.  it  is  nor 
certain  :lia:  the  resul:  «.«f  the  war  wuuld  have  lavn 
more  :'.iv 


ralle 


::  K:; 


■•!l 
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th'.-  Allies.     For  it  is  worthy 
t!i';  material  resources  of  t*.:.^ 


^ 


■jrillv 


..UL'fi: 


p.e  vc: 


of  exhaostion  by  the  defence  of  ScbMlopQl 
the  fn/htful  loss  of  human  life,  dnn^t 
Vehicles  of  transport,  food  and  fodder,  st/orai 
ammunition,  all  being  didy  considered ;  and  f 
i*  a:  least  a  pi«>ssibility,  perhaps  a  probabHitj', 
if  this  siege  had  not  taken  place,  tbe  ^ 
mieht  have  been  less  exhausted  th^  they  wcralj 
v*ij  years  of  warfare,  and  lesfi  willing  to  Iist«D  to 
terms  of  pacification.  All  this  might  be  tnie^  aal 
yet  little  merit  be  due  to  the  Allied  govemmfti 
and  Commanders,  who  were  certainly  withont  any 
great  pdan  of  strategy,  any  comprehensive  scheiiit 
of  policy,  when  the  campMiigu  commenced.  One 
of  the  tourists,  spveaklng  of  the  scene  '^hicfa  raud 
his  view  on  the  return  from  Simferopol  to  Ikt 
British  camp,  said :  '  As  we  advanced  towaidi 
Mackenzie's  Farm  by  the  main  road  from  BaktiW 
serai  to  Sebastopol,  wc  began  to  a}>preciate  the 
enormous  difficulties  under  which  our  advemte 
laboured  in  the  late  contest.  It  is  onl}*  ihort  flf 
miraculous  that  they  continued  to  feed  their  amj 
at  Mackenzie  and  Inkermann  at  all.  The  expen- 
diture of  life  of  man  and  beast,  and  the  amoiint 
of  labour  required  in  order  that  their  transpoct- 
service  might  be  conducted  with  the  sniallert 
success,  would  be  incredible,  if  one  did  not  see 
the  tracks  of  hardened  mud  still  marked  with  the 
bones  of  oxen — the  quantities  of  fascines  laid  down 
to  make  those  tracks  passable,  and  the  bridge* 
which  liavc  been  constructed  over  the  Alma,  the 
Katcha,  and  the  Belbek.' 

The  armistice  afforded  a  few  scenes  of  gaiety  to 
the  commanders  themselves.  General  Cudrington, 
writing  to  Lord  Panmure  on  the  19th  of  April, 
said:  *  General  Liiders  invited  Marshal  Pelissier, 
(reneral  Delia  ManiiortO,  and  myself  to  meet  him 
at  the  Traktir  Rri«ljre  at  twelve  o'clock  on  the  13th 
in.<t.,  in  onler  that  we  might  accompany  him  tu  a 
breakfast  on  the  Mackenzie  heights.  The  meeting 
accordingly  took  place.  General  Liiders,  with  a 
large  staff  of  Russian  othc»er«.  was  receiveii  in  the 
French  lines  by  a  guanl  of  honour,  and  with  a 
salute  of  artillery ;  after  whieh,  follow c« I  by  many 
officers  of  the  Allietl  and  Russian  armies,  we 
crosseil  the  river  and  the  plain  of  the  Tchemaya, 
and  ascende<l  the  heights  uf  Mackenzie,  at  the  road 
by  which  our  army  came  to  Ralaklava  on  the 
ilank-march  from  the  lk»lbek.  in  September  1834.' 
A  military  i>arade  and  a  breakfast  followed,  in 
which  the  Russian  idlicers  displayed  every  fiomUe 
courtesy  to  their  late  opponents.  C>u  the  I5lfay 
General  Liiders  came,  with  many  Russian  o6kcnv 
to  Marshal  Pelissier *s  to  bivakfast.  and  to  ht 
]uvsent  at  some  races.  *  I:  i-^  neetlless  to  say  that 
their  reception  was  as  cor\i:.\l  and  the  attention  if 
kind  as  that  shewn  tv^  us  ir.  :l:o  Russian  €aBi|i. 
The  afternoon  was  ]^iss<'  i  a:  the  course  in  tht 
neighb«iurhood  of  the  Meua^iery  vf  St  Gtstfg^ 
^\Uere  the  ra^\^  and  a  ixsrr  <iS::'  ..'i  the  " 
irAfrique  tinishinl  tlie  day."  i  •:-;  the  ITth, 
Pelissier  reviewc-i  the  Frer.vh  army  on  the 
of  hei^rhts  r.car  the  Monastery  ^  f  <:  Ge«>i:ge; 
attendeil :  ar.d  tl:e  m.ir.-h  i :  ti.e  Fr^och  i 
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l!  iirs  was  «upcrb^88  battalions, 

i:y,  steg^-artilkrj^mt^n,  Hapjitfin, 

gaiiR     TUc'  whole  of  the  a»^eoihle<l  geiio- 

)n  woui  to  hmchcon  aI  General  CodringkJirft 

ar^crs.      ^Thc*  English  army  was  formed 

^rt  ribtjmee  iii  front  of  these  heiid-*itiarters ; 

e-ti'utn  ami  I  he  Rajtpcr?  on   ihe  right  ot 

fajitrr ;  41>  baltalions  in  i-outlguous  quarter- 

<  *}    cohimns    of    regiments ;    2    troopa    of 

iuM>A-  i*rh!lerj\  find  Ti  batteries  on  the  right  of  the 

Imc  ]  (>  batteries  atitl  2  huavj  batteries  on  the  left 

iif  the  line— ifi  all  86  ganK.    Two  regiments  of  the 

Lwid-tniii^povt  Corpg  were  complete  and  in  good 

*  .  -  *  ,     General   Luders  retwmed 

1    having  expressed  Itlmseir  Jimdi 

^rauijctl    lit    tliu    nitciitioii    shewn    liiin   by  the 

AUie^* 

l>utic«  *>f  u  tuorr  character,   however, 

now   flouiflmii'ti    du  u    t>f   the    f^eiierab, 

ere  to  be  ruiiioveti  from  the  Uriinea, 

'.:-  of  proviiiions    and  aminuniti^.m 

h  vvii  from  the  i^latciiu  on  which  they  had 

h'  rfed  in  snch  immense  quantities.    Tiu* 

Frcmch  (fn^dnally  drew  in  their  ontpoi?ts  from  thu 

Baidar  Valley  and  its  vicinity  towards  Kainieseh  ; 

the  SsinlinianB  e^jUected  tlieir   Rmall   force  from 

Tcllouliou  Htid  other  places  near  the  Tehenmya; 

while  the  Britit^li  hegai*  to  make  preparElions  at 

laklava  for  the  dnc  shipment  of  men  and  store?. 

expedite  iiiid  faeilitate  the  de[>arture,  Ludcrs 

ve  permission  that  tlit.^  n?irhonr  of  Hcbastopol 

mi^ht  be  employal    It  was  with  intense  euriosfity, 

uiingled  feeling  of  triumph  and  disappointment, 

t  the  Allied  naval  officer-^  stccrt'd  a  way  wjtli 

c  of  their  ships  between  the  uprising  mast  ft  of 

the    iinnken    llii^^ian   ves*el5,  Jtnd    entcreil    that 

magnificeut  harbour  whith   f^jr  nineteen  months 

had  til  tlieni  been  an  nnrtttainahle  nbject, 

Tarions  comj^lainings  be.2:rin  to  be  beard  in  tbe 
English  camp.  C^ffieers  whom  the  fortune  of  war 
had  nipidly  placed  in  eonimand  over  brigadcfl^ 
found  themselves,  ftccording  to  the  usages  of  the 
aiTOy,  thruwt  back  ^gain^  in  rank  and  pay,  to 
the  ]  volition  of  regimental  colon  el  si ;  and  offieerst' 
hontejs,  taken  over  by  tl»em  at  a  great  expenne, 
_  were  to  be  disposed  nff  in  any  wrv  practtcahie, 
^Hpther  &<jld  or  brought  home  m  the  othcers  theni- 
^Hklvcs  inl>j;h!  prefer.  The  difficulty  of  inuring 
fineaoii  of  transport  was  the  main  cause  dtr  this 
I  deei?ion^  a  deeiaion  regjirded  by  tbe  otlicers  as 
I  mean  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  the  government, 
I  To  l\iiAbtate  the  diHiK^Aal  of  tbe  horse?*  which  eoulil 
I  not  1x1  brougld  to  England,  Codrington  obtaiuLvl 
I  leave  from  Liidcrs  fur  tlie  holding  of  a  horst»-fii»r 
I  on  Mackemeic  hcighti*^  in  order  that  the  English 
■*'  r>  migltt  have  an  opi>ortujsity  of  selbng  their 
to  Hun^iaim  or  otberi ;  but  this  was  a 
w^Jitit  failur*:' ;  ibe  prices  oflereil  were  so  ndieuloiis 
for  their  smallncss  m  to  b<*  scarcely  worthy  ef 
acceptance.  The  dm'ontent  on  thi>i  Mibject  was 
partially  removed  by  new  r^rderx  frotn  Londotj, 
authorising  artangtjments  somewhat  more  favour- 
able  to  Iho   <»trKt^^.     It  WHS   a  mntti?r  of  more 


serioua  import  to  tlie  officenaj  however,  to  determine 
what  would  become  of  themselves  when  all  was 
over ;  WT.fuld  llicy  he  able  to  eani  their  breiid 
with  their  swordi?  ?  U  is  the  ciLstom,  when  war 
supervenes,  and  calls  for  an  enlargeniont  of  tbe 
army,  to  inereaste — not  jire-fvtly  the  number  itt 
I  ivgimcnts— but  the  numVier  of  battalions,  com- 
I  paniesj  and  soldiers  in  each  regiment,  entailing 
I  also  an  increase  In  the  number  of  ofBcen**  This 
I  was  done  during  IB54  ■  Ibo  oihoers  reoeiving  full 
pay  were  largely  augmenled  ;  and  now  it  l>eeame 
certain  that  a  return  to  a  |K?rtce  establishment 
would  throw  these  additional  officers  out  of 
employment.  It  was  e^upposed  that  not  less  than 
400  would,  in  some  way  or  other,  be  unfavtjurably 
affected  by  the  ehange;  and  a  state  of  douht 
conecnnng  1I10  extent  of  this  injury  pressed 
anxioUily  011  the  thoughts  of  every  man  of  tlender 
meanH,  Even  tlu*  bumhler  grade  of  persons 
euftt'reil ;   nxiinj  who  had  bravely  gone 

through  theteti  -^des  at  Alma  and  Inker- 

maim,  bad  l>een  pi'omoted  to  corueteies  in  the 
Land- transport  Corps*  and  had  been  put  to  some 
expensKJ  in  fitting  themselves  out  in  their  new 
dignities  ;  and  yet  peaee  thrust  them  hii^k  to 
Iheir  former  jiositionB.  Tbe  esttra  sixpeni^i!  per 
ilay,  too,  given  to  the  privates  during  the  war,  was 
withdrawn  almost  on  the  very  day  ^vhen  the  war 
ended.  These  results  w4.Te  inevitable  conconiitantJi 
of  a  return  front  war  to  peace ;  but  the  army  wag 
irritated  ^t  tbe  manner  in  which  the  change  wat 
otl^led— *ftt  iht^  cold  parsimony  uiarking  the  la»t 
stage  of  a  war  in  which  5;ucli  lavish  expenditure 
had  oecnriTd, 

Week  after  waek^  during  the  summer  months, 
did  tbe  various  regiments  leave  tho  Crimi^a— some 
for  .Malta,  othei^  for  the  Ionian  Itdandn,  the  Wc&t 
Indieti,  or  Canada,  l>ut  the  greater  part  for  England, 
All  the  camp-equifsage  and  stores  for  each  regiment 
bad  to  he  brought  into  trati sport  ordei;  and  eveiy- 
thing  brought  down  to  the  landing-place  wboro 
the  embarkation  %vas  to  take  place.  Early  in  the 
month  of  June,  when  it  became  a  question  irvhat 
licst  to  do  wdth  certain  dietetic  luxuries,  a  taritf  of 
prices  was  establiahed^  contrasting  eunously  with 
thi»  eost  which  tbe  nation  must  previously  have 
incurred  for  the  purchase  and  transport  of  those 
articlcfi,*'    The  Hardiuiiui  army  waj*  conveyed  In 

•  OCTtfTftt  Ortifl',  Krt  n;  .TuiTVf^  7{h  ^ '  The  fnShwfnp  it  a  lS*t  bhA 
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British  steamers  fh>in  Balaklava,  and  liad  left  tlie 
Crimea  long  before  the  last  English  regiments. 
The  French,  well  versed  in  militar}'  details, 
embarked  at  Kamiesch  steadily  and  continuously, 
with  their  immense  stores  of  camp  and  siege- 
material. 

The  slight  attempts  made  in  England  to  give  a 
triumphant  reception  to  the  returning  fleets  and 
armies  were  but  partially  successful.  OfHcial 
rejoicing  scarcely  harmonises  with  the  genius  of 
the  English  people ;  nor  do  the  government 
authorities  understand  Ailly  the  management  of 
those  pageants  which  form  so  brilliant  a  feature 
in  French  demonstrations.  AVhcthcr  the  soldiers 
should  have  a  public  reception ;  how  many  of 
them ;  where  and  when ;  in  what  form  and  by 
whom — became  matters  of  controversy  almost 
angry  in  its  character.  And  when  the  mighty 
fleet  was  reviewed,  so  lame  was  the  official  organ- 
isation, that  bitter  complaints  and  scornful  taunts 
were  the  chief  reward  given  to  the  Admiralty.  In 
truth,  the  career  of  the  fleet  during  the  war  was 
felt  as  a  national  wound — ^not  only  by  the  i>eople, 
but  by  the  officers  and  seamen  themselves.  The 
former  willing  to  pay,  the  latter  willing  to  fight ; 
and  yet  during  two  years  the  finest  navy  in  the 
world  had  effected  little  that  could  be  afterwards 
referred  to  as  grand  and  glorious.  This  feeling 
was  prevalent  in  the  minds  of  the  vast  concourse 
of  spectators  who,  on  the  S3d  of  April  1856, 
assembled  at  Portsmouth  to  witness  the  steaming 
to  and  fro  of  the  stupendous  fleet  there  collectetl. 


The  Admiralty  had  made  greater  propantfaoi 
a  naval  war  in  1856  than  in  athar  of  Uwl 
preceding  years ;  Commodore  Watson  bad  bi 
sent  out  to  the  Baltic  as  Boon  as  the  ke  bipa 
give  way,  with  a  vanguard  squadron  of  whwn 
or  '  fleet  of  observation ;'  and  during  the  tra 
a  vast  fleet  of  gun-boats  had  been  built  AH  A 
preparations  had  come  too  late ;  the  nnl 
admired  the  wondi*ous  assemblage  at  Spithfli 
but  their  admiration  was  damped  bjr  the  i 
sciousness  that  a  floet^  fitted  for  the  battiM 
be  fought,  was  only  assembled  in  the  Y 
month  when  the  war  ended.  A  fine  si^ 
unquestionably  was.  Nearly  sixty  steam  ik 
of-war,  of  wliich  fourteen  were  80  gims  i 
upwanls ;  two  90-gun  sailing  nien-of-ia||g^  Jh 
four  mortar -boats  and  floating -battate^i^'i 
about  160  steam  gun-boats — congregatad  aft  B 
head,  and  manoeuvred  in  the  prescnee  of  iStst  n 
family,  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament^  the  p 
officers  of  state,  and  countless  spectators.  It ' 
a  fine  sight,  in  relation  both  to  the  physical  ex 
lencc  of  the  force,  and  to  the  moral  evidena 
aflfoi'ded  of  the  resources  of  a  nation  that  oo 
make  such  a  display  at  the  end  of  a  war ;  ba 
failed  to  inspire  enthusiasm.  Old  men  m^ 
over  the  recollections  of  Nelson  and  Collingwc 
Howe  and  Jenis;  and  men  of  the  newer  gem 
tion,  believers  in  steam  and  in  science,  ad 
for  some  evidence  that  those  adjuncts  had 
added  anything  to  the  glory  of  England  on 
seas. 


COXCLUI)IX(J    OBSEIIYATIOSS. 


Peace  being  proclaimed,  the  nations  of  Europe 
naturally  inquired  whether  the  objects  for  which 
the  horrors  of  war  had  been  incurred  were  realiswl. 
Or  rather,  it  was  in  England  mainly  that  tliis 
inquiry  arose.  Austria  and  Prussia  hail  borne 
none  of  the  horrors ;  Sardinia  was  not  deeply 
concerned ;  Turkey  had  been  taught  to  look  rather 
to  her  Allies  than  to  her  own  resources ;  France 
was  too  earnestly  desirous  for  retunnng  peace  to 
scrutinise  closely  the  terms  of  the  Treaty ;  while 
Russia,  as  the  losing  party,  could  not  of  course  be 
expected  to  view  the  result  with  any  satisfaction. 
Thus  the  critics  of  the  Ti-eaty  were  mostly  to  be 
found  in  England.  Irrespective  of  mere  party 
opponents,  great  disajiproval  of  the  terms  of  paci- 
fication was  felt  and  expressed  by  many  inde- 
pendent members  of  parliament,  and  by  large 
sections  of  the  nation.  Men  asked  of  the  ministers 
— Have  you  crushed  the  power  of  Russia?  liJivc 
you  put  a  permanent  check  to  the  aggressive 
spirit  which  had  been  proTiounced  so  dangerous  to 
Europe  ?  have  you  taken  from  the  czar  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  the  Crimea,  or  Circassia,  or  Georgia, 
or  Bessarabia,  or  Poland,  or  Finland  ]  have  you 


reinstated  the  oppressed  nationalities  ?  liave  } 
demanded  the  surrender  of  the  remaining  ik 
belonging  to  Ru<:sia  I  have  you  insisted  that 
czar  shall  defray  the  expenses  of  this  war  ?  Wl 
it  was  found  that  every  one  of  these  questi< 
must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  the  disappoi 
ment  and  anger  in  many  quarters  were  v< 
great. 

When,  however,  the  conditions  of  the  war  ca 
to  be  duly  considered,  a  doubt  arose  whether 
disappointment,  as  thus  indicated,  was  altogetl 
well-founded.  It  may  reasonably  have  been  tl 
the  English  nation  desired  larger  results  from 
war  so  costly  in  Mood  and  treasure ;  but  it  i 
necessary,  in  common  fairness  to  the  minist< 
first  to  ascertain  whether  the  original  objects 
the  war  had  been  attained.  Now  these  obje 
had  relation  to  the  aggressive  tendency  of  Ra 
on  Turkey.  Month  after  month,  during  the  yi 
1853,  the  powers  of  Western  and  Southern  Sura 
as  with  one  voice,  urged  upon  the  Czar  Kkln 
the  propriety  of  withdrawing  claims  whidi  CBI 
not  be  conceded  without  shaking  the  indepflsdH 
of  Turkey  to   its  very  centre.      Ho 
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II  these  L'on  cessions ;  and  hence  Englantj 
jL",  in  the  spring  of  liic  TolJowing  ycur, 
<'d  war  against  hiuK  l-Usfemn^  to  the 
' '*■*  of  this  dcclftratioUt  as  used  Ly  the  Queen 
>\,  which  w^  a  co^iitoTp^rT  of  ihat  bj 
.,.L  i.i..i..si>r  of  th«  BVctich,  it  will  be  seen  thnt 
lh«>  CQndni^i  of  Knmn  towards  Turkej  waa  advtjrted 
tj>  a-*  the  S4>lo  cmis**  of  tht!  war.  Th^  qiitjstioji 
^f  th0  Htdy  Pke<.'%  lb«  Menchikoff  mission,  the 
fli>nian*l  fur  ^  socio f.  trcJity,  the  iavasiou  of  the 
I*rincipnUtie9,  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  liaten  t(*  tiic 
advice  of  th<i  Fonr  Piiwei's — all  were  cittd  in  turn ; 
aiMl  the  Queen  Ihcti  det'livred  that,  in  wrijunctiotj 
with  Fj-Jtnce,  Bho  hud  felt  eailcil  upon,  *  bj  regard 
for  An  uUy,  the  fntesrrily  and  fudependence  of 
\vho);tj  empire  have  bven  ree<>ffnised  aa  e^iseiTtmi 
to  the  peucc!  of  Europe,  bj*  the  sympathiea  t>f  her 
peopto  with  right  agitimt  wrong,  by  a  detiro  to 
SkVevi  from  hflt  dominions  most  tnjnrhitts  conse- 
^ncncos,  and  U)  hnvi*  Europe  frorii  tlie  preponder- 
ance nf  a  |>owcr  wliich  lifis  violated  the  faith  of 
treat ie^f  and  dctie^  the  o]>inioii  of  tin?  civiliscil 
world — to  take  np  arms,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Kropert»r  of  fbe  French,  fur  the  defence  of  the 

Now,  if  the  Declaration  of  War  and  the  Treaty 

of  Peace  be  regartJed  as  two  links  in  a  chain  of 
aittmtion— the  one  a  itatamciit  of  wrt^j}^,  and  the 
other  a  romefly  for  tliose  wrongs — it  can  scarcely 
!h?  disputed  tliat  the  rctnedy  appHes  tlirectfy  to 
the  wroti^^i  indicated.  The  cmr  claimed  powers 
in  Servia,  and  not  only  chiirned  but  extTcl^ 
powers  in  Wall:ic!iia  Emd  Moldavia,  utterly  inct^n- 
stfitcnt  with  llie  Boveretgn  powers  of  the  sftiltan  ; 
the  Treaty  ptits  aji  cm!  completely  to  this  inter- 
ference*, nnd  fnkcf  fVom  Eujjsia  a  portion  of 
1'  then  the  Principalitiesi,     The 

1.  I    choking  up  of  the  DannbCt 

and  lit  liir  i.enl  of  posts,  in  jiart  military 

and  in  par: ,  .  t-^  to  check  TurkiBh  commerce, 

and  p.u'alyae  Turkish  influefico  in  that  region : 
the  Treaty  Btops  this  injustice  at  itg  Bource,  by 
taking  away  f^om  Russia  every  foot  of  ground 
hold  by  her  at  or  near  the  banks  of  the  river,  TIio 
CTar  maintained  so  overwhelming  a  fleet  !n  the 
B!ack  "^'1  '"'1  such  vast  arsenals  at  Heba^topol 
and  K  h  to  liokl  a  f>erpetoal  menace  over 

theOuLHjmii  I  intc^  and  to  render  a  repetition  of 
the  Sin  ope  outrage  not  only  possiljle  bnt  probable  ; 
the  Treaty  puts  an  end  to  this  danger  by  limiting 
the  fili^  and  number  of  T^ussltin  war  ships  in  the 
BlAck  Sea ;  by  forbidditjg  (he  building  of  war- 
ships on  any  jjort  or  in  any  river  belonging  to  that 
liea ;  by  authori'^ing  Turkey  to  maintain  there  a 
tmall  iect  oijunl  to  tbnt  f^f  l^nccifi  *  Vt_v  allowing 
a  few  light  vessels  l  < I,  France, 

Austria,  Pi*u.=siHj  uuA  in  those 

watera,  as  a  means  of  n  nt  of 

tbo  terms  o f  t  h  e  T  rcaty  ;  -  n  1  ta  n 

to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  ticetj*  of  the  VVeiitcrn 
Powcrf,  if  Kttssia  should  inftinge  the  terma  of 


paciftcatlon  ;  at  id  by  laying  down  the  gen^^ 
principle  that  this  «ea  is  to  b«  reganM  and  nwsd 
dimply  m  a  highway  for  tho  commerce  of  all 
nations.  The  c/ar  kept  up  a  vast  system  of  intrigue 
and  espionage  in  every  j>art  of  the  Turkinh  domi- 
nions irdiahited  by  Greek  Chriatiani,  elaiminjj 
to  bo  tlie  natural  protector  of  those  f  hri*tiana^ 
13/300,O(j<l  in  number,  and  sapping  the  fonudations 
of  the  sultan's  authority  over  them:  the  Treaty 
cheeked  tliU  tendency  by  deelanng  null  and  void 
all  special  pn^tccHve  power;  and  by  declaring 
all  Turkish  Christians— whetiier  Greek  Cathohc, 
Koman  Catholic,  or  Protestant — to  be  under  tho 
joint  protection  of  all  tho  Christian  powers  of 
Europe  in  coriinion,  as  a  price  puhl  by  Turkey  for 
being  admiltetl  ijjto  the  great  family  of  Kuropeaii 
states^  and  for  having  a  voice  in  Kurupean  afiiiim* 
Furthonuore,  to  remove  anv  doubt  concerning  the 
obhgation  laid  upon  Husfsiu  to  respect  the  termt 
of  the  Tr&afy,  tiie  »ix  j>otter^ — England,  France, 
Russia,  lYuwiiaj  AuMria^  an<l  Sanlinia^ — by  Article 
VIL,  bind  tbeocmelves  each  to  respect  the  inde- 
pendence and  integrity  of  tho  mUan'fi  dominions ; 
to  guarant(*e  in  comfiion  tho  strict  olvservancc  of 
tills  obligation  ;  and  to  regard  as  n  question  of 
Enropcan  international  importaiso*  any  tendency 
to  infringe  it.  As  if  to  fitrenglhen  still  further 
thia  hold  npon  the  good  faith  of  Bnsj^ia,  the  special 
treaty  of  the  16th  of  April  binds  Efi gland,  France, 
and  Austria  to  regard  as  a  rajww  M/i  any  departure 
by  the  c/ar  f^'om  the  fernrid  of  the  greater  Treaty, 

If,  after  this,  the  ftiture  of  Turkey  Ije  lell  in 
doubt  and  pn!ril,  it  must  be  allribufcHl  to  causes 
tnherenl  in  the  state  of  that  remarka*de  t^inpiro, 
rather  than  to  a  dangerous  p€>wer  loft  in  the  liand* 
of  Russia.  England  nnd  France  did  not  undertake 
to  jnnke  Turke\  u^  and  bajipy:  it  would 

have  been  an  *•'*  jiian  in  duiracter,  unat- 

fainablo  by  any  estcrnai  means  r  I'tit  what  they 
did  attempt  was  to  remove  I  he  noithcrn  incubuf 
which  weighed  upon  the  su]tan»  and  it  is  only  fliif 
to  adinit  that  they  effected  this. 

Ho  stroiig,  during  a  long- continued  (fmes  of 
yearwj  liad  been  the  eynrpathy  of  the  English 
nation  with  the  Folet^^  the  Hungarians,  nnd 
the  Italians^  against  the  spoliations  or  cru^liing 
despotism  of  the  govemmenf^  of  St  Petersburg, 
Vienna^  Rome,  and  Knples,  that  any  moderate 
liberation  of  those  nationalities  would  have  beeti 
joyfully  accepted  as  part«  of  the  general  treaty 
of  pacificAtion  ;  naeo  would  have  borne  more 
willingly  the  Io!<®c«  and  numcrnos  humiliations  of 
the  war,  if  they  eould  pcjint  to  any  *  rectifieation'  of 
Europe  as  one  of  the  li^oits.  Had  England,  alone 
and  unai«istetl,  undertaken  to  fight  the  battle  of 
liberty,  nhe  might  have  marked  out  her  own  courte, 
and  chosen  her  own  weapons.  But  she  allied 
herself  with  other  powers  for  a  special  object  j  and 
then  arose  the  question — What  would  her  allies 
as»iist  her  in  doing  ?  Would  France,  governed 
liy  a  despotic  emfieror,  who  had  ciealed  a  Ibniie 
fo r  h  ini  s  el  f  by  excepti onal  tno&n»— wonl  ■  ! 

France  lend  much  coixtitciiaiico  to  oon-a^        ^i 
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yearnings,  to  freedom  of  debate,  to  liberty  of  the 
press,  in  other  countries?  Would  Austria,  as  part 
of  a  polic}'  of  defending  Turkey  from  Russia,  listen 
to  arguments  for  liberating  Galicia,  or  Hungary,  or 
Lombardy  from  her  rule?  A  particular  mode  of 
cure  was  adopted  for  a  particular  disease ;  and  it 
is  no  reproach  to  that  cure  to  say  that  it  was  inap- 
plicable to  a  disease  of  another  kind.  Had  the 
military  and  naval  successes  of  the  Allies  been  more 
complete,  a  few  more  concessions  might  have  been 
wrung  from  Russia.  But  they  could  have  affected 
the  Treaty  in  degree  only,  not  in  kind;  for  the 
parties  to  the  Treaty  in  an  alliance  formed  with 
especial  reference  to  Turkey,  would  not  have  been 
unanimous  concerning  any  terms  that  would  have 
applied  to  the  various  social  maladies  affecting 
the  nationalities  of  Europe.  Russia  would  have 
been  only  too  glad  to  see  such  questions  arise 
during  the  progress  of  the  war,  since  they  would 
have  tended  to  break  up  the  alliance,  and  weaken 
the  force  against  which  she  was  contending. 

The  relation  lK>me  by  the  Treaty  to  the  war  of 
which  it  was  a  sequel,  and  the  relation  borne 
by  that  war  to  the  general  condition  of  European 
pontics,  may  ])erhaps  best  be  considered  by  glancing 
successively  at  many  different  nations.  The  means 
will  thus  be  aflbrded  for  determining  whether  the 
war  could  and  did  cure  the  evils,  or  8U]>ply  the 
deficiencies,  observable  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  respective  countries. 

Turkey. — Not  only  has  the  Ottoman  Empire 
been  long  undergoing  a  process  of  disorganisation, 
but  this  disorganisation  has  been  one  of  the  excuses 
for  Russian  interference.  The  czars  have  long 
contended  that  as  the  'sick  man*  must  surely  die, 
it  may  be  well  to  determine  who  shall  seize  upon 
his  eifect>!.  The  question  on  which  statesmen 
have  been  most  discordant  is  —  Whether  the 
Ottoman  disorganisation  be  indicative  of  a  final 
break  up,  or  only  of  a  healthy  reform  at  some 
future  date  ?  The  Western  Powers,  in  their 
treatment  of  the  sultan,  have  leaned  rather  to 
the  latter  theorj*;  they  see,  or  think  they  see, 
elements  of  strength  in  the  midst  of  the  weakness, 
and  would  willingly  develop  those  elements  by 
due  encouragement.  They  are  conscious,  too, 
that  any  disruption  of  the  Osmanli  rule  would 
lead  to  a  scramble  among  the  potentates  of 
Europe— each  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  share  of 
tlie  spoil,  and  in  danger  of  being  plunged  into 
war  by  diverse  views  concerning  the  partition. 

Externally,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  war 
left  Turkey  stronger  than  before.  Russian  audacity 
was  expelled  from  Servia  and  the  Principalities; 
Russian  interference  was  driven  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube ;  Russian  fleets  were  all  but  anni- 
hilated in  the  Black  Sea;  Russian  fortresses  on 
that  sea  were  reduced  in  number  and  in  strength ; 
and  Russian  claims  to  a  special  protection  of  the 
Greek  Christians  in  Turkey  were  formally  repu- 
diated by  the  united  voice  of  Europe.  If,  inter- 
nally, Turkey  were  doomed  to  a  much  longer 
season  of  suflering  and  disorder,  this  was  what 


no  war  could  obviate.  Miseries  resulting  ftv 
organic  vices  withhi  a  nation  cannot  be  retdM 
by  any  external  cure.  The  Allies  were  w 
aware  of  this ;  and  hence  the  eamestnesB  vH 
wliich  they  ui^ged  upon  the  sultan  the  adcqilio 
of  usefhl  domestic  reforms,  as  the  only  metin  < 
giving  stability  to  his  empire.  It  was  fttrni  tha 
remonstrances,  strengthening  the  saltan's  ow 
convictions,  that  resulted  the  truly  remaiUU 
'hatti- Sharif,'  the  Magna  Charta  of  Tnrkii 
liberty,  granted  in  the  spring  of  1856.  Tlij 
document  can  best  be  studied  by  regarding  it  i 
a  sequel  to  a  former  charter,  the  'hatti-shM 
of  Gulhan6  in  1839 ;  and  in  order  to  aflfbrd  men 
for  this  comparison,  both  are  printed  in  tb 
Appendix. 

To  appreciate  the  value  of  these  charters,  w 
must  know  something  of  the  social  maladies  whic 
afflicted  the  people.  Men  raised  to  oflice  throng 
the  most  despicable  influences,  without  an 
reference  to  their  ability ;  intrigues  at  Constai 
tinoplo  to  obtain  the  downfall  of  one  favonril 
and  the  uprising  of  another ;  x>eculation  ai» 
bribery  throughout  the  whole  range  of  govemmci] 
and  municipal  offices;  taxes  laid  on  Ohristiau 
fh)m  which  Mohammedans  were  exempt;  is 
equality  of  the  law,  when  Christians  and  Mohan 
mcdans  appeared  before  the  tribunals  ;  raonopolic 
granted  to  favourites,  to  the  injury  of  fair  trading 
rapine  and  disorder  in  many  localities,  throng 
the  absence  of  an  eflicient  police — these  were  scMn 
only  of  the  drawbacks  to  the  welfare  of  Turks} 
Others  wore  inherent  in  Mohammedanism  as  % 
religion,  and  in  Orientalism  as  a  mode  of  domestit 
hfe,  which  no  reforms  can  wholh'  i*oot  out. 

Although  there  was  a  i*emarkable  democratl 
equality  in  theory  among  all  beneath  the  sultan 
the  mass  of  the  Turkish  people  gained  little  by  thi 
seeming  fairness ;  it  promised  well,  but  fell  of 
wofully  in  practice,  by  i*eason  of  bribery,  fmd 
favouritism,  intrigue,  and  violence.  The  rayah 
or  Christians  were  exposed  to  further  and  pecolia 
pressure.  Besides  the  regular  taxes  to  thu  govern 
ment,  the  rayah  peasant  had  to  i)ay  a  tax  to  th* 
Mohammedan  superior  of  the  town  or  village  ii 
which  he  lived,  and  a  poll-tax  for  every  mali 
member  of  his  fiimily ;  he  was  compelled  to  fai 
nish  provisions  and  horses  during  the  inarch  of  ai 
army  ;  he  was  required  to  devote  twenty  or  thirt; 
days  of  labour  in  every  year  to  public  works,  aw 
to  prepare  roads  and  buildings  for  the  reception  o 
the  great  functionaries  during  their  official  vint 
• — all  these  being  imposts  or  vexations  laid  upoi 
him  because  he  was  a  Christian. 

The  most  sagacious  of  tho  sultans  liave  loD] 
seen  that  the  conniptions  in  office  and  the  opprei 
sions  on  Christians  were  weakening  the  stabOiti 
of  the  empire ;  but  the  fanaticism  which  form 
so  remarkable  a  constituent  in  Mohammedanini 
has  rather  checked  than  aided  any  reforms  ii 
these  matters.  Sultan  Mahmoud  filanned  maiq 
changes;  and  when  his  son  Abdul-Medyid  SM 
ceeded  him  in  1839,  he  proceeded  at  once  to  gjfi 
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to  MahTOoud's  wblies^  liy 
1  skerif  which  huA  long 
IhMih  jircpuRj.  ll  was  m*Ai  a  day  as  LUight  ta  be 
reekoufHl  ami^Tig  tlie  guhlcii  davg  of  ;i  natii>ii, 
whtni  tliLs  chatter  af  UbLutj'  wns  promulgated  ;  that 
18,  it  Would  have  bren  a  guhkni  day  if  the  proitiisest 
Til  ad*?  wcfro  fulfilled,  Thtj  hatti-sljprif  af  Gulhaue, 
dniwTi  up  by  Re^^hid  Taeba  fts  nduisfer  of  Ihe 
fiultttiij  wiis  rt'L'arded  as  a  part  uf  the  Tan^imaf^  or 
Herf>rju  Biii,  «n*  Bdl  of  Ilighls,  or  Mogim  Charta 
uf  the  Turks ;  uv  rather,  the  tmi/iinmt  was  the 
ref<>rni,  while  the  hattj-*hi?rif  was  the  imperlul 
manifesto  wliich  gave  sanction  aud  vaJidily  tu  it. 
<^hi  the  3<1  of  Nuvember  1839t  numerous  teut*  \v«rc 
ruined  in  the  gardens  of  t!\e  imperial  palaee  af 
liiilhaB^,  wiihiii  tijc  Seraglio  i%t  Coiistmitinople ; 
and  thei'y  ivero  jaAMemhled  tiie  sultatif  numerous 
mcmlK^rs  of  hi»  family^  tlie  great  vassals  of  the 
empire^  the  high  dignitaries  of  the  fvtate,  the 
ambautsti^Jor*  from  foreign  powct"^,  deputations 
(Vom  the  \irvvk  and  Arm  en  inn  clmrche^j  tiie 
<|  i  of  the  Jews,  deputations  from  variouji 

«  !niiht»s»  and  lines  of  EoldLeni'.     The  grand 

\invv  invijenled  the  liattUsherifj  or  imperial  mani- 
fcfto,  to  Kej^hid  T^acha,  wlir>  read  it  hi  a  loud 
voke  ;  the  sheikh-til- islam  j^ranomicod  a  prayer; 
th«  artillery  tired  off  a  salvo ;  and  the  reform 
was  eotisjdered  to  he  ffirmally  eslabhsliod^or^ 
niyre  correctly,  ^et  jij  tmin  for  tjeing  established 
At  «>nH>  ^uhiicqnent  |iorif>d. 

Heading  the  successive  clan j*e«  of  lki»  document,* 
it  will  be  sera  that  useful  reforms  were  pointe<i 
out,  praised,  and  sarjetioned  ;  but  that  no  definite 
rules  were  laid  down  for  attaining  the  end  de*irefl ; 
it  bore  rome  such  relation  to  an  actual  change  of 
)P>vermnental  proeeetiing,  as  a  resolution  of  the 
Hcrtiso  of  Coiiimons*  Iwara  lo  an  act  of  parliament 
— it  wa»  the  expreaeion  of  a  desire^  rather  than 
the  enforeement  of  a  determination.  The  hatti 
re4uire<l  careful  'ivnrding,  to  avoid  arouaing  fana- 
tical opposition  on  thfj  part  of  the  old  Mussulman 
party ;  and  thts  gave  a  slight  air  of  contradiction 
to  some  o!'  ihe  elauscs.  The  main  improvements 
announoed  related  to  the  fteeurity  of  life  and 
property  to  all  subjects  of  the  Ottoman  Empire, 
Without  rdferetjce  to  their  religion  ;  a  regular 
mode  of  taxation  ]  and  an  equality  Ln  conscriptiou. 
Most  of  the  eliuses  relate  to  one  or  other  of  thcso 
Ihreo  objeetii*  The  government  proceeded  grjidu- 
ally  to  give  eiJect  to  some  of  these  iniprovement>i, 
hy  means  fif  the  otlicial  macluncry  iadicateil  in 
the  hatti  itself  The  whulc  of  the  changes  thus 
begun  are  generally  ixjf erred  to  ai*  the  tan^imat,  a 
colleetion  of  reform -statutes,  to  whieb  addilioiiK 
are  niade  from  time  to  time  by  the  great  eouueilp, 
and  which,  If  curried  on,  would  couxtitut*  a  hotly 
of  Htatiitedaw  for  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Prao- 
ticnily,  (he  t^n?Jmat  has  advaneefl  slowly,  It  has 
been  found  easier  to  write  refortns  than  to  make 
them,  E<o  matiy  Turk  a  are  bigotefl  to  old  usages^ 
iM    many  more    pi*ofit  hy  old    ahuse^^    thnt  the 


swItAn'a  wishes  have  advanced  tardily  to%>'^rds 
realisation* 

When  the  diplomatists  of  Etirope,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  18:.G,  began  the  tina!  tiegotiatifms  for 
peace,  they  souglit  Ix*  bmd  down  Turkey,  once  for 
all,  to  the  ob:ier>^anec  of  the  tan/.imat  and  ils 
reforms,  Jts  i^omc  return  for  the  services  ren- 
dered by  the  Western  Powers.  Lord  Sti-atford  de 
Reddifle  drew  up  the  scheme  for  a  new  hatti,  still 
nirpre  &weephig  than  that  of  1839.  On  Ihe  29th 
of  Jmruary,  a  council  \va«  held^  and  the  rort-O 
accepted  the  proposed  docuracnt,  with  a  few 
minor  changes ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  sulUiU 
ratified  his  consent  by  gi>ing  to  a  public  ball  at 
the  mansion  of  the  British  anihassador— a  con- 
ilc«censlon  quite  nnpreeedented  in  a  *  l^idishah 
of  all  the  Ottomans/  and  exciting  unlMjunded 
astonishment  among  the  orthodox  believers  of  tho 
old  MchooU  The  new  charter* — caileil,  somewhat 
confusedly,  liy  all  the  three  titles  *  tirman/  '  iiatti- 
sh(?ritV  and  *  hatti  huniayoon/  and  presenting  the 
forwi  of  an  explicuition  of  the  tanzimat  and  of  tb^ 
hatti-sherif  of  Gulhani^ — was  printed  in  all  the 
languages  spoken  in  the  empire.  1 1  was  publicly 
read  first  at  Constantino]  »le,  on  the  18th  of 
February,  in  presence  of  tj>o  minislei'^,  civil  and 
military  functionaries,  together  witlv  the  goftas^ 
ulemast,  hadji-^*  patHareliii,  archbishops,  bishops, 
and  mbbis  of  the  several  religious  commujiiti*^ 
and  afterwards  at  the  diiferent  nio&r|ueic. 

During  tlie  sittingB  of  the  congress  at  Paris, 
tlie  ]denipoteutiaries  endeavoured  to  obt&iii  the 
recognition  of  these  sweeping  Turkish  reforms  as 
part  of  the  Trealy  iUelf ;  but  this  was  resisted  liy 
the  sultan's  representatives.  At  the  second  sitting, 
Count  Urlolf  asked  "H^bat  steps  the  sultan  bad 
takcil^  or  w:i3  about  to  take,  to  secuic  the  |>rivdegei 
of  the  Turkish  Christians;  and  Aali  Tacha^  in 
reply,  gave  an  outline  of  the  new  hatti-shc-rif^ 
which  would  he  formally  eommunicattd  to  the 
powers  of  Etirope  by  an  official  note.  The  pleni- 
potentiaiiafl  ^Berally  CKpre^sod  an  opinion  that 
this  important  cliartor  should  be  raeolioned  in 
the  geuei^l  Treaty — not  as  indicating  a  right  of 
interference  with  the  internal  policy  of  Turkey, 
but  as  a  justification  of  the  trust  placed  by  thoj^ 
powers  in  the  good  faith  of  the  sultan,  AaU  Pacha 
did  not  feel  that  be  was  empowered  to  assent 
to  tliis,  without  further  instructions  from  Con- 
stnntinople.  At  the  thirteenth  sitting,  Widewjiiki, 
Clarendon,  and  Aali  Pacha  agreed  on  tlie  inoda 
in  which  mention  of  the  hatti -sh^rif  should  he 
matle  in  the  Treaty,  *in  Ruch  lenus  as  at  one© 
lo  etftablish  the  spontaneity  of  the  Ottomati 
government  in  this  matter,  luul  so  as  that  there 
should  not,  in  any  cas^-*,  result  fn>Tn  it  nuy  right 
of  intcrfereace  on  the  part  of  the  otiicr  powem' 
Orloff  and  Bmnnow  rai^d  many  objections  to 
this :  a»  if  they,  repi'^sentinj;  tbo  cjiar,  doubtad 
the  goofi  tailh  of  the  sultan  in  what  i^oncerned 
the  droek  Cbriatiau^s ;  Rujisla  stdl  yearned  for  a 
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remuaut  of  the  old  power  of  'protection'  over  her 
co-religionists  in  Turkey.  Aali  Pacha,  however, 
stated  that  the  sultan  was  firm  in  insisting  that 
the  hatti-sherif  should  have  all  the  aspect  of  a 
spontaneous  proceeding ;  it  would  weaken  his 
power  as  an  independent  sovereign,  and  lower 
liim  in  the  eyes  of  his  subjects,  if  this  concession 
appeared  to  spring  from  any  external  pressure. 
Aali  remained  immovable  on  this  point ;  Clarendon 
and  Walewski  supported  him  ;  and  the  Russian 
plenipotentiaries  yielded.  It  will  bo  seen  in  the 
Treaty*  that  phraseology  singularly  guarded  has 
been  employed  on  this  subject — a  very  necessary 
precaution,  to  j)revent  other  powers  from  con- 
stantly intermeddling  with  the  internal  economy 
of  Turkey.  A  patient  might  suffer  from  too  many 
doctors. 

The  representatives  of  all  the  powers  felt  that 
a  long  series  of  years  must  elapse  l>eforc  the  con- 
cession of  this  truly  great  cliarter  could  bo  fully 
eflected.  Any  violent  effort  at  reform  would  causo 
rebellion ;  and  therefore  the  changes  required 
cautions  handling.  Whether  Abdul-Medjid — a 
man  of  weak  character,  now  frightened  by  the 
foreign  ambassadors,  and  now  cajoled  by  his 
numerous  wives,  daughters,  pipe-bearers,  and 
harem  attendants — would  be  able  to  su])|)ort 
firmly  liis  part  in  the  important  and  diflicult 
changes,  was  only  one  among  many  sources  of 
uncertainty  to  the  Western  Powers. 

The  war  found  Turkey  in  terror  and  i>cril  from 
an  external  foe ;  it  left  her  in  an  internal  con- 
vulsion. But  it  would  be  erroneous  to  infer  that 
the  war  caused  this  convulsion.  If  the  old  effete 
Orientalism  had  continued,  unafiected  by  P2uro- 
pcan  vigour,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  the  opinion 
of  statesmen  of  all  countries,  would  have  frittered 
away  to  ruin  ;  the  war,  and  the  terms  of  pacifica- 
tion, have  given  it  a  chance  at  least  of  reviving, 
by  determining  to  what  extent  the  enterprise  olf 
tlic  European  Christian  can  be  grafted  on  the  con- 
servatism of  the  Oriental  Mohammedan.  Turkey 
is  richly  gifted  by  nature ;  and  the  tanzimat,  if 
it  can  be  peacefully  realised,  will  allow  of  these 
natural  gifts  being  developed  by  industry,  com- 
merce, and  education.  The  diplomatists  of  18.56 
did  not  wish  to  anticipate  the  question — W^hat 
shall  be  done  if  the  '  sick  man'  should  die  I 

Danuhian  Frinnjxilities, — Unless  difficulties  of 
unforeseen  character  arise,  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
should  render  these  important  regions  more 
prosperous  than  they  have  been  during  many 
ages  ;  since  it  will  afford  means  for  developing  the 
resources  of  a  country  rich  in  com,  cattle,  and 
other  produce.  Placed  between  three  empires, 
with  ill-defined  relations  towards  all,  W^allachia 
and  Moldavia  have  been  a  prey  to  miserable 
intrigues  and  hostile  invasions — as  has  more  than 
once  been  noticed  in  this  work.  The  Austrian 
occupation  during  the  war  shewed  that  the  House 
of  Ilapsburg  desired  eagerly  to  extend  its  power 
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into  those  regions.  The  Bomnani — a  «.,«.^ 
name  for  the  inhabitanti  of  both  Prindpalitw 
shuddered  at  such  a  prospect ;  for  during  tbe  ti 
years'  occupation,  the  Anstrians  rendered  then 
selves  hatefhl  by  their  cmelty,  hanhnen,  ai 
overbearing  conducts 

During  the  sittings  of  the  congren  at  Parii^  U 
members,  especially  those  representing  En^n 
and  France,  sought  earnestly  for  the  nieaiiK 
placing  the  Principalities  on  a  safe  and  adw 
tageous  basis.  They  debated  whether  the  im 
provinces,  if  joined  into  one  state,  under  oi 
hospodar,  would  be  improved  bj  the  cfaange 
whether  the  hospodarate  should  be  hereditarj 
whether  a  constitution  should  be  drawn  up  b 
Turkey,  or  by  all  the  powers  in  oommon,  or  b 
the  Koumani  themselves;  whether  they  ahonl 
have  forts  and  an  army  of  their  own ;  and  whethc 
a  slip  of  Bessarabia  (itself  a  Roumani  provina 
would  not  be  required  from  Russia^  to  raider  th 
navigation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Danube  fre 
for  W^allachian  and  Moldavian  commerce.  It  wil 
be  seen*  that  the  Articles  XV.  to  XIX.  of  th 
Treaty  lay  down  rules  of  a  ])rocise  character  k 
the  attainment  of  this  last-named  very  desinU 
end ;  insomuch  that,  if  all  be  carried  out  in  goo 
faith,  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  Danubiai 
provinces  cannot  be  otherwise  than  benefited  b 
the  Treaty.  It  will  be  noticed,  also,  that  eig^ 
Articles,  XX.  to  XXVII.  inclusive,  give  a  sketch  q 
tbe  machinery  whereby  a  system  of  good  govern 
ment  may  afterwards  be  established — leavinj 
power  to  the  Koumani  themselves,  subject  to  th 
approval  of  the  Porte,  to  determine  whether  Ihr 
would  be  governed  unitedly  or  separate. 

Abundance  of  intrigue,  as  in  all  Easten 
countries,  marked  the  commencement  of  the  pro 
cccdings,  in  the  Principalities,  authorised  by  tin 
Treaty.  Turkey  did  not  wish  to  sec  the  Prind 
palitics  united,  lest  they  should  bo  too  strong  aoc 
independent ;  Austria  shared  this  dislike,  from  i 
horror  at  any  approach  to  constitutional  govern 
ment  in  any  i>tate  near  her  frontier ;  Moldaviai 
local  politics  tended  in  the  same  direction,  les! 
Jassy  should  bo  echpscd  by  the  more  importani 
Bucharest ;  whereas  the  W^allachians  generallj 
desired  the  union,  as  did  the  liberal  and  thinkmc 
portion  of  the  Roumani  in  both  provinces,  on  the 
well-grounded  belief  that  they  would  be  strongei 
together  than  separate.  Before  the  congress  met 
at  Paris,  the  ambassadors  of  England,  France,  and 
Austria  had  met  the  Turkish  ministers  at  ConstaO' 
tinople,  and  had  agreed  upon  a  string  of  thirij 
resolutions  or  propositions  concerning  the  Princi- 
palities, forming  a  sort  of  constitution  for  tfaoM 
countries  ;  but  when  these  resolutions  came  after- 
wards to  be  discussed  by  the  congress,  it  wai 
deemed  prudent  to  leave  the  settlement  of  detaik 
to  speciid  commissioners,  to  be  chosen  in  the  w^ 
indicated  in  the  Treaty.  Turkey  wished  to  fim 
priWleges  and  constitutional  rights,  as  from  Imi 
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s  libemlify ;  t»ul  tli6  congTfss  t  ] 

■  kf   tilt    RoitrriMiti    ti>   a    voi' > 
!M?ttlt;iiM5iit  of  their  jjr.  irsv 

That  order  tHiti!<l  rily   iufusi^d   irito  rt 

rejiion  subject  to  diatriu'tion  tb rough  eo  long  a 
jieri«>fl,  and  mi  so  niniiy  sid<'s.  ^^  :•-  inwrc  tliati  coulJ 
iimsdiif'iHly  be  expeetfU — '  ^^  same  of  tho 

mLtabtT?  *^f  the  ojD]errce»^  i   ,    ,  -J  gnveniTHont^ 

which,  for  ielfli^h  roasous  of  their  own^  would 
raibor  hiiYc  socd  the  Prhicipiilitiiis  torn  by  diHseij- 
fba*  thnii  stnnigthrTitHl  by  ituity.  NtvesfhelGS^^ 
^1  thing*  i?*-*DSfidcro(i,  ihe  Treaty  of  Poaco  fflucU^l 
as  mueii  m  thia  directic»n  a^  could  well  be  ex- 
|n»ct*?d,  steering  hctwccn  Ijoelilo  and  impnicti cable 
dieoric*,  mid  following  a  niiddly  conr?©  wkkh 
might  pos^it^ly  lead  to  an  adraiilageouu  end. 

Coiic^^afi  Pt&vinrrd. — Tli'i  Ticialy  in  k^s!  Ratiafac- 
tory  whrn  €LHi»ldtrt?d  in  roJation  to  tlic  CaiicMtati 
pfOirmct!S.  In  truth,  it  settled  nothing  Lrei^, 
Scluunyl  h^d  long  b^cn  ^ugajofcd  in  bastilities  with 
Eosilll*!  mid,  beini^  a.  MolinmiDed^m  diioft.aiii,  it 
wiw  CKp€ct<Ml,  wlieu  thu  war  uf  1S:»'1  ln^jNTun,  th^t 
ha  wouhl  Imvti  bt'cn  taken  into  the  alliaiicti  on 
side  uf  Tuikoy.  In  the  summer  of  that  rcnVy 
Ikum  a  fitro!if(  opinion  prcT;iile<l  in  England  that 
otigUt  to  Ix'  ik'sp(>iie4  "jf  Suni*?  of  her 
aotif,  as  a  moans  of  lesai'tiiiig  her  jKower 
of  aggressionj  thu  Earl  of  Abei-(Jeeii*s  govcrnmotit 
wa«  repettc^lly  attaekcKl  in  ]>arlianient  bpcauKc  he 
woulil  never  adnnit  the  propriety  or  justice  of  such 
ft  ooun*c.  *^n  tlio  2<)th  of  June,  I^rii  Ly ndlmrsit 
macb  AQ  energetic  Fpeech^  combating  Btep  hy  Rtep 
Iho  tDtiintcnaJice  of  Ihc  status  f^m^  mhI  contetiding 
tb»t  the  Allies  would  tt\hcl  little  if  thia  pnsillani- 
12110110  dotitriiit}  were  a/lhercd  to*  speaking  of  thsi 
(SrnMltiina,  ho  imid  :  "^  Can  il  he  supposed  poesible 
thai,  after  wc  Imvc  encouragi^l  the  Ctrcawians 
and  fTjpfilied  thein  with  arniR,  it  should  be 
iiit^ndcfl  ai^ain  to  restore  that  territorj'  to  Eu^'via, 
i0  |>laeo  Iier  in  Ihe  situation  which  she  beforej 
oeeupled  i  How  imjtist  would  such  e*jnduci  b« 
towar«i<  the  rircasfiiaij»— how  nnjuiil  to  our  Allies! 
J  say  a  courso  of  pi'ocweding  iiover  can 

by  pf  <:  adopted/ 

rhnii!      in      war,    the    English    wid    Fnnch 
[ovenn:     i'       ■  ist   agents  amcmg  the  Circassians, 

dr!  r  any  and  whiit  kind  of  alii- 

rc5  .  .    tislied  with  thcTii,     But  these 

mijwioni  were  nut  attt'nded  wilb  much  succfEs. 
ropulur  language  in  England  gives  the  name  of 
Cirea^iaiw  to  all  the  tribes  ni  (he  CaiicajiU»,  and 
ipcftJw  (»f  tJu-'in  as  one  people*  8onie»  on  the  eon- 
tnir)\  arc  tliristians  and  some  Mohammcfkns ; 
notnc  are  imbje^:t  to  the  «aeerdol4d  rule  of  'prophet- 
warrior^*  while  otJiets  are  repubheAii  iiionn- 
taUieetn  ;  »ome  have  yieldt*d  to  the  temptation  of 
Hiiffijan  briber,  while  other*  have  wholly  resisted 
that  t^^mpttttion  ;  and  the  relations  iiotween  the 
jdfvrrid  tribuK  are  in  many  ca^n*  far  from  friendly. 
It  waK  asreHuiined^  inorcMiver,  that  if  Kuft&ian 
power  in  iIieHo  1x^0:1  ous  were  driven  baek^  and  Iht 
old  powri'  of  Tnrkey  restoreil,  ilio  authoritie*  at 
ConstanfinopUs  Wi>uld  like  to  rule  by  pachas,  JQst 


^HBli 


in  the  old  v  . :    ,  . 

of  l>riiiery -I  ! 

bave  been  no  imjiR^vcnient  t**  th*.^  1  : 

othor  monntttineers.   On  the  idhcr  h  i 

were  repelled  without  the  intervention  ot  Turkt^y 
I  being  permitted,  the  Allies  would  have  had  to  deal 
!  with  numerous  ehieftainti,  eaub  ut  whom  %vould  bo 
jealous  of  any  superior  advantages  yielded  1  to  the 
otliers,  A  strong  wi*<h  w^  felt  in  many  «pjarters 
to  erect  hero  uu  independent  state,  UTjder  the 
protediua  of  the  W^^stfrn  Powm ;  aod  it  iji 
e  vide  tit  that  the  ehie/lainH  theinaelvoji  were  look- 
ing out  for  something  of  the  kind.  What  might 
have  iM-en  (♦ITectcd  if  *>mar  Fneha,  or  General 
Williams,  or  any  other  leader  in  the  canse  of  tlie 
Allien,  hafl  won  great  victories  in  Miiigrclia  and 
Georgia^  it  is  futile  now  to  inquire  :  but  as  no  such 
vietfjrie*  hat  I  preceded  tiie  negotiations  txjr  peace, 
the  pJeaifH>tt;ntiarie*i  of  the  We^teni  Po^'ers  went 
int-o  the  councibiTJom  with  weak  hands  in  this 
respect,  tt  would  have  been  useless  to  demand 
the  cession  of  the  (Janatsus  from  Kussin,  unlesss  a* 
practira^df?  pbin  were  formed  for  disposing  of  it 
\\'  iied^and  no  cuch  plan  appeara  to  bftv« 

YViaen  ihe  nimonr^  of  peace  spread  tfj  the 
nioimtaiiis,  with  no  raentlon  of  Circaissia^  the 
Mnhanimedan  tiibva,  or  many  of  tliem,  SLvnt  a 
deputation  lt»  Ct>n*ttantinopI©  with  an  addrew  to 
the  eidtan,  eonchcd  in  truly  (Jrienial  language,* 
Tho  Christian  Oancftsiana  of  conr&e  did  not  join 
in  this  petition^  nor  is  it  easy  to  determine  the 
amormt  of  sincerity  with  whteh  the  petitioners 
&fmght  to  place  themselves  again  under  Turkish 
nile.  The  atdtan*  however,  coaM  do  nothing 
without  hia  Western  Allies;  and  as  they  conld 
not  make  up  their  mindji  to  any  definite  plan,  the 
wliole  region  aroand  the  Caucasus  was  Ivh  by  the 
Treaty  ji35t  as  it  lavl  Iteen  be  tore  the  war*  When 
the  Mnglish  minister!*  w^ere  reproacbe*!  in  parlia- 
ment for  having  *deMM'tcd  the  (  'by 
handing  tliem  over  U>  Kus^ia,  tlu-  'd  of 
the  Admiralty  replied:  *What  are  the  s  r  imvs 
which  w-e  have  bandeii  over?  With  rijanJ  iii 
Georgia,  Mingrdia,  and  Imeritia,  the  feelings  o! 
the  popuhitititi  of  thono  pr^jvinces  were  in  favour 

•  'To  11  ij  iMi-ctut  MA/C»Yf  tnt.  Si.*t,TA«t  4rc-, 

rrnftrt  •ddnMtd  to  Q96  f*nt  th*  Llfu  nud  Froiiwrltjr  of  Utt 
Sultan. 

tjf  our  prt)»i;tT  I 


tiititpraiiM 
hfcTe  arflirf«i. 


c\er  oniirT  th»  tufgnno 
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of  Russia  rather  than  of  the  Allies,  and  certainly 
they  took  no  active  part  against  Russia  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  inhabitants  of  Cir- 
cassia,  led  by  their  gallant  chief  Schamyl,  certainly 
were  at  war  with  Russia;  but  tlieir  territory  is 
not  on  the  Black  Sea,  but  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  ;  and  they  have  never  co-operated  with 
us.*  S[)caking  of  the  hill-tribes  of  the  Caucasus, 
he  added:  *They  inhabit  districts  over  which 
there  is  no  fixed  government,  and  consequently 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  treating  with  them. 
P2ach  chief  is  something  like  a  Highland  laird  of 
the  olden  time,  and  in  his  own  territory  is  inde- 
pendent of  all  control,  and  acknowledges  no 
superior ;  so  that  in  order  to  treat  with  them,  the 
first  thing  to  be  done  must  be  to  ^tablish  a 
government,  and  then  secure  some  kind  of  alliance 
with  that  government  and  guarantee  its  continu- 
ance. I  can  only  repeat,  that  the  condition  of 
those  provinces  now  is  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
before  the  war  began.  I  don*t  mean  to  say  that  j 
if  the  war  had  continued  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  Circassia  might  not  have  been 
attempted.  I  do  not  say  that  if  an  independent 
country  could  have  been  set  up  between  Russia 
on  the  one  hand  and  Persia  on  the  other  hand, 
great  benefits  might  not  have  been  gained.'  * 

In  short,  the  Allies  had  not  won  victories 
enough  to  give  them  much  claim  in  the  Caucasian 
regions ;  and  moreover,  if  they  had  had  such 
claim,  they  would  have  been  greatly  jiuzzled  how 
best  to  exercise  it. 

Central  Asia. — The  vast  regions  of  Asia  were 
left  by  the  Treaty  fully  as  much  as  ever  in 
the  power  of  Russia.  France,  Austria,  Pinissia, 
Sardinia,  Turkey,  were  all  nearly  indifferent  on  | 
this  matter  ;  England  was  the  only  power  which, 
possessing  a  vast  territory  in  India,  looked  with 
uneasiness  at  the  progress  of  the  czar's  intrigues 
in  the  East.  It  thus  arose  that  England  could  not 
consistently  ask  tlie  Allies  of  Turkey  to  aid  in 
curbing  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  they  having  few 
or  no  interests  to  subserve  in  the  matter. 

Viewing  the  region  between  the  Caspian  and 
India,  it  will  be  seen  that  many  states  intervene, 
all  in  a  semi-barbarous  condition.  The  chiefs  of 
these  states  have  tasted  much  of  Russian  intrigue 
and  bribery,  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  footing 
for  the  czar's  agents,  prepai-atorj*  to  an  annexation 
at  some  future  day.  The  English  in  India,  during  a 
long  series  of  years,  have  heard  and  known  of  these 
machinations,  and  some  have  augured  ill  as  to  the 
consequences.  They  have  traced  Russian  agents 
from  Astrakhan  and  Orenburg  to  Kliiva,  Bokhara, 
Samarcand,  Khokan,  Kashgar,  and  Yarkand,  to 
the  confines  of  Tibet ;  and  from  the  south  shore 
of  the  Caspian  to  Meshed,  Balkh,  Herat,  Kandahar, 
and  Cabul,  to  the  Indus.  They  have  found  these 
agents  mixing  themselves  up  with  the  quarrels 
between  the  chiefs  in  these  regions,  or  fomenting 
quarrels  if  none  existed  before.     They  have  seen 

*  rroccedings  of  the  House  of  Commons,  May  3, 1856. 


and  heard  all  this,  and  hence  many  offioen  ia 
the  Anglo-Indian  service  have  advocated  a  deter- 
mined British  policy  in  Central  Asia,  as  the  ooljr 
means  of  checking  a  dangerous  increase  of  Mus- 
covite power.  The  public  journals  have  not  brai 
wanting  in  pai-agraphs  tending  in  the  ttms 
direction.  At  one  period  there  would  be  an 
account  of  magnificent  presents  sent  by  the  cnr 
to  the  shah,  as  a  means  of  paving  the  way  for 
Russian  influence  in  Persia.  At  another,  com- 
spondents  in  the  Crimea  ascertained  that  Russim 
military  officers  are  purposely  instmcted  as  far  as 
possible  in  all  that  concerns  India,  its  topography, 
roads,  products,  and  tribes.  Other  letters,  ooik 
versations,  observations,  or  rumonrs,  from  time 
to  time  told  that  the  whole  sandy  tract  from 
Orenburg  to  Bokhara  has  been  surveyed  by 
Russian  ofiicers ;  that  the  Russians  have  endea- 
voured to  render  themselves  acceptable  to  the 
trading  communities  of  Central  Asia  by  encoo- 
raging  commercial  relations  with  them  ;  that  the 
Caspian,  by  the  establishment  of  several  smiU 
ports,  and  the  building  of  many  small  steamen^ 
is  becoming  every  year  more  and  more  a 
thoroughly  Russian  lake ;  and  tliat  the  czai's 
spies  were  at  the  same  time  aiding  the  khan  of 
Bokhara  to  put  down  the  k^ns  of  Khokan  and 
Khiva,  and  the  khan  of  Cabul  to  oppose  the 
khan  of  Bokhara— the  Muscovite  to  rise  on  the 
ruins  of  all  the  others. 

Even  if  these  rumours  and  statements,  and  more 
than  these,  were  true,  England  could  have  efiected 
ver}'  little  in  a  contest  with  Russia  on  the  sands 
of  Central  Asia,  so  long  as  she  was  Allied  with 
the  powers  of  Central  and  Western  Europe  in  a 
war  for  the  benefit  of  Turkey.  France  has  nothing 
to  gain,  nothing  to  lose,  in  those  regions  ;  there 
is  no  evidence  that  her  emperor  would  have  sent 
his  fine  troops  thither,  or  have  afforded  auv 
material  aid  to  the  English.  France,  thronghoot 
the  war,  was  as  a  nation  less  hostile  to  Russia 
than  England,  less  urgent  in  demanding  that  the 
czar  should  be  permanently  checked  in  progress 
and  curtailed  in  power.  A  long  continuance  of 
the  war  might  possibly  have  increased  the  area 
over  which  it  extended ;  but  the  pacification, 
coming  when  it  did,  left  the  British  ploiipotcn- 
tiaries  little  room  to  demand  concessions  from 
Russia  in  Central  Asia,  and  little  chance  of  being 
supported  in  such  demands  by  her  Allies. 

Poland. — The  Poles  watched  anxioosly  the  pro- 
gress of  the  war,  hopeful  that  the  course  of  events 
might  take  such  a  direction  as  would  resuscitate 
their  nationality,  and  restore  to  them  some  of 
their  former  freedom,  even  though  it  should  not 
give  them  a  place  among  the  independent  states 
of  Europe.  But  tlie  alliance  of  Austria  with 
the  Western  Powers  was  alone  sufficient  to 
raise  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  those  who  wcndd 
else  have  been  hopeful.  Austria  possesses  ptft 
of  Poland ;  but  Austria  gives  nothing  unta 
she  can  gain  by  giving.  A  si>eech  made  ly 
Lord  John  Russell  shews  how  fully  the 
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Biintst^rs  felt  the  utyelesjsncss  of  attempting  iiu  jibing 
for  roiauil,  while  jsetJkiujj  Austrian  aid  ugaitist 
UitBiiia-  '  \Yii  hnxis  iit  ver  proiiii&ini  or  hM  out 
ht>i»cH  rtf  the  restoraiiun  %*(  Polarni ;  for  wc  havu 
aJwjiys  cutitiideretl,  in  coiifornnty  witJi  tlie  decla- 
raliim  of  tha  First  Loid  of  the  Treasury,  that,  if 
timt  n?»tiiration  be  accojtipliahed  at  all,  it  will 
b*3  ace<*iiif>llshe<l  l>y  Austria,  Being  uii  termji 
of  intiaiacy  with  niany  PoJe,s,  when  they  have 
spoken  tij  mo  on  this  subject  1  hrivt*  nlway^s  toM 
tbeni,  "  If  Austria  wOl  Uike  your  part,  and  sliouliJ 
consider  tlio  rcstoriitioti  ttf  I'olami  ^tttaiuahte,  you 
li>ay  then  enterlain  soinii  hopcis  of  ucixmijUishing 
sueh  ,1  result;  l>ut  di>  not  imagim;  that  England 
and  France  will  aJonc  undertake  to  accomplish 
ii/*  I  stated  recently  to  a  Polish  nobleman^  of 
who&e  fi'ieDdship  any  one  niay  be  proud,  that 
1  had  no  coneeplion  that  Englaiul  and  France 
would  altenj|>t  the  rtjstt.a'ation  of  Poland  ;  and 
that,  if  they  ilid  uet  ftttempl  it,  I  thought  it 
wouJd  bi*  the  great es^t  crime  to  cncoura|?e  estpec- 
tatioiia  which  jnust  be  disappointed.**  There 
was  ono  period  during  the  diphimatlc  negotiations, 
in  lSo5,  when  a  rea  to  ration  of  Ptdand  was  tiilked 
of— Austria  to  have  the  l>anubian  Pnncipalitie» 
instead  of  Austrian  rolaiid ;  Prussia  to  have 
some  equivalent  for  Prussiatt  Poland  ;  and  tlieu 
both  to  aid  the  Westerti  Power*  iu  compel  ling 
the  abandonment  by  the  cmr  of  Uu.ssian  Poland* 
Even  if  this  projeet  went  beyond  nmro  talk,  there 
waa  nn  element  of  iniijuity  in  it,  iinec  it  invoheil 
tli4J  transfer  of  other  provinces  to  Austria  and 
Prtiisia,  witliout  any  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the 
inhaUtaiild. 

When  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  beeaine 
known,  many  Poles  reside ut  in  England  and 
France  protected  bitterly  agaiuRt  the  failure  t^f 
justice  to  their  country.  They  urged  vohemently 
that  the  Kjdrit  of  nationality  yet  bunied  wtthiu 
ttje  bi'eft!st&  of  £tVXKj,fH}0  of  their  countrymen ,  and 
that  neither  c/ars  nor  katset^  could  crui!^h  it  out. 
On  the  ad  of  May,  Count  Christian  Ostrowski, 
together  with  moBt  of  the  Poles  residing  in  Pans, 
presented  aii  addresa  to  Count  WaJowski — himself 
a  Pokj  although  a  high  dignitary  iu  tlie  French 
cabinet — cx[ireasing  their  astonishment  and  dis- 
may that  not  eve»  the  name  of  Poland  occurs  in 
the  I'reaty*  They  ui'go*!  that  the  powers  of 
Eurf'pe,  parties  to  ihe  covi^re^s  of  Vienna  in  1815, 
hafi  ni^ver  amctioueti  the  final  extinction  of 
l^oland ;  til  at  Poles  had  ollbrcd  to  join  the  Allies 
agaiiivt  Russia,  as  agatn»t  a  common  cnea\v  to  the 
peace  of  Euroiie  ;  tliat  they  had  believed  in  the 
jiympathy  of  Eoglaud  and  France  for  their  ill- 
ujied  countiy  ;  that  tlie  French  chimdjcrH  under 
Lciuis- Philippe,  and  the  Bntifih  tiarliamcnt,  had 
repeatedly  exprc*.se<l  this  sympatliy  between  the 
yeam  iJy3l  and  lH48i  that  they  had  hoped  to  see 
in  Napoleon  1 11.  a  renewal  of  the  sympalliy  felt 
towards  Poland  by  Napuleon  L ;  and  that  the 
congnsHii  of  Pariii  iu  18t^ts,  a  Bupplemeiit  to  the 


■  Pro««r(llJi|f»  fit  tli'^  IToDtD  ar Cc^ntinorts  July  6*  l^^. 
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congress  of  Vienna  in  1S15,  was  bound  to  see  t!uit 
Poland,  at  tVie  very  least,  shoald  be  placed  in  no 
worse  position  at  the  later  date  than  at  the 
earlier.  '  Why  then/  they  asked,  *  should  Europe 
refn-se  to  fuMl  its  engagements  towards  one  of  the 
moiit  ancient  uf  valiant  nationji  in  Chrbtendom  I 
Europe  ha^  taken  an  interest  In  Ihe  fate  of  tha 
GrLuks,  the  Roumanij  the  Berviauii,  thr  Kcaudi* 
navians,  the  TiiLirs,  the  Ztngaros,  and  other  lietc- 
rogencous  ^>opulation5  whose  existence  \s  scarcely 
known.  Can  it  t!o  les3  in  favour  of  the  Poles— 
of  a  nation  of  20,titJii,f?0t)  meUj  kept  by  the  com* 
mon  enemy  under  a  yoke  a  hundred  limes  mare 
piunfid  ?*  The  Poles  residing  in  EnglantJ  gave 
exjiresEiiou  to  their  though  fa  in  similar  language. 

All  wap  in  vain.  Treaties  and  conventions  were 
signed.  gun«  fired,  armies  withdrawn,  congra- 
tulations exchanged;  but  not  a  word  said  for 
Poland  and  the  Poles,  If  this  despoiled  nation 
had  never  heard  sympathetic  and  generous  sen- 
timents towaids  them  and  their  cuuntry^  exf*reased 
by  Etiglisli  ministers  iu  paiiiaraeiit,  they  might 
have  boriio  their  lot  with  greater  equanimity  ; 
but  buch  sentiments  had  unquejst  ion  ably  been 
expressed,  and  bad  raised  hopes  destined  to  be 
crushed,  The  Earl  uf  Clarendon  afterwards  staled 
in  parliament  that  Pcdish  aftairs  were  not  men- 
tioned at  the  congress,  because  he  desitairt'd  of 
obtaining  any  u.^eful  result.  The  Czar  AJexander, 
within  a  few  weeks  after  tlie  signing  of  the  Treaty 
of  Peace,  atmounced  the  par(ion  of  all  Poles  who, 
abandoning  their  political  hostility,  would  wish  to 
return  to  their  native  country ;  he  promised  that 
thoy  should  be  restored  to  their  cii'd  rights,  and 
should  he  considered  admissible  to  the  service  of 
the  state.  He  also  set  on  foot  a  eeries  of  reforms 
in  the  army  and  the  state  which  gavo  promise  of 
a  more  lenient  government  for  Poland  tlian  his 
father  had  permitte^L  Still,  everything  like  con- 
stitutional rights  was  utterly  ignored* 

In  finCy  those  Poles  wbu  still  dreametl  of  a 
national  Poland  were  left  to  dream  on. 

Graxf, — If  Poland  has  been  neglected  by  the 
Western  Powers,  Greece  has  been  petted  Tbey 
remained  quiet  while  the  nationality  of  the  former 
waa  being  extinguished;  but  they  sought  to 
establish  the  nationality  of  the  latter  at  tlie  ex- 
pense  of  Tnrkey.  The  work  of  1833,  by  which 
a  small  kingdom  of  Greece  was  founded,  was 
badly  done  ;  the  people  have  been  ill  gtiverned  ; 
and  the  great  fiower*  of  Europe  have  been  much 
troubled  with  their  protfig^.  At  the  celebrated 
sitting  of  the  Paris  Cougii'?is  on  tho  eth  of  April,* 
the  plcni^iotentianes  exchanged  remarks  coneeru- 
ing  the  ^n'etched  conditiiiti  of  that  country  ;  but 
they  did  not  tind  themselves  in  a  position  to  em- 
body any  declaratioii  on  the  subject  in  the  Treaty. 
At  the  time  of  signing  and  luti fying,  Engliib 
and  French  troops  were  on  the  soil  of  Greece, 
maintaining  order  in  the  districts  near  Athens ; 
hut    the    country    regions    were    infcited    with 

■  See  AppeodlA. 
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brigands  and  exposed  to  violence  of  an  intoler- 
able kind ;  while  the  king  and  queen  acted  as  if 
they  felt  more  sympathy  with  those  brigands  than 
with  the  peaceful  inhabitants.  The  queen  had, 
throughout  the  war,  been  an  intensely  zealous 
Russian  partisan  ;  and  her  hostility  to  England 
and  France,  as  opponents  of  the  czar,  had  gradually 
ripened  into  bitter  hatred. 

A  more  striking  picture  of  the  degraded  state 
to  which  Greece  had  been  reduced,  af  the  time 
of  the  ending  of  the  war,  could  not  be  given  than 
in  the  language  of  a  minister  of  one  of  the  powers 
which  had  raised  Up  that  kingdom  by  the  disrup- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  Turkish  Empire :  *  I  am 
sorry  to  say  the  course  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Greece,*  said  Lord  Palmerston,  '  only  too 
well  confirms  the  justice  of  anything  I  may  have 
said  in  condemnation  of  it.  With  regard  to  the 
occupation  of  Greece  by  detachments  of  French 
and  British  troops,  that  occupation  took  i)laco  in 
consequence  of  measures  of  aggression  either 
instigated  or  promoted  by  the  government  of 
Greece  against  the  Turkish  territory.  The  govern- 
ments of  England  and  France  justly  thought  that 
when  they  w^ere  engaged  in  a  war  with  Russia 
for  the  defence  of  the  Turkish  dominions,  it  was 
not  fitting  that  a  small  state  like  Greece,  which 
was  essentially  bound  by  obligations  to  neutrality, 
should  attack  on  the  one  side  the  state  which  the 
two  governments  were  defending  against  the 
assaults  of  a  larger  power  on  the  other.  For  that 
purpose  the  Pirajus  was  occupied,  and  during  the 
occupation  the  aggression  which  led  to  the  occupa- 
tion ceased.  I  wisli  I  could  say  that  the  occupation 
had  produced  any  improvement  in  the  system  of 
government,  or  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  I  cannot  stat«  that ;  for  the  system  of 
government  is  just  what  it  has  been  considered 
to  be  hitherto,  and  those  disorders  commonly 
called  brigandage — such  as  canning  off  people  for 
their  ransom,  of  pillage,  of  robbing  villages  and 
highway  travellers — continue  to  take  place  to  a 
great  and  lamentable  extent.  The  real  fact  is, 
that  the  government  and  court  party  have  been 
ever  since  the  accession  of  King  Otho  in  a  state 
of  conflict  with  the  representative  system.  The 
three  Allied  Powers  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  when  they  made  their  arrangement  with 
Turkey  for  the  independence  of  that  territory 
which  constitutes  the  Greek  kingdom,  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  Greeks,  promising  them  a 
representative  government,  to  be  delayed  until 
the  majority  of  the  king.  He  was  then  called 
upon  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  but  he  evaded  it. 
At  last,  in  1843,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  which 
extorted  from  the  king  the  representative  consti- 
tution he  was  unwilling  to  give ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  there  has  been  a  perpetual 
endeavour  to  get  rid  of  the  constitutionjd  govern- 
ment by  corrupt  and  indirect  means;  and  that 
money  which  ought  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  payment  of  the  debt  of  Greece  was  appropriated 
in  corrupting  the  electors,  and  afterwards  those  who 


were  elected,  so  as  to  make  the  Greek  parUamai 
a  mere  shadow  of  the  substance.'*  A  miaenU 
tale,  truly,  to  tell  of  a  kingdom  established  imdi 
the  special  patronage  of  so  many  great  powM 
— a  tale  tending  to  diew  that  diplomatists  are  m 
more  successful  in  king-making  than  in  sUean 
up  countries  to  establish  a  *  balance  of  power.' 

Itafy, — Many  as  were  the  interesting  iqw 
involved  in  the  diplomatic  conyersation  of  fh 
8th  of  April,  the  af!airs  of  Italy  far  exceeds 
all  the  rest  in  general  interest  and  importann 
Statesmen  of  liberal  views  had  long  mourned  otb 
the  oppressed  condition  of  that  beantifhl  conntr 
— Lombardy  and  Venice  trodden  under  the  iroi 
heel  of  Austria;  the  Pontifical  states  witheriaj 
more  and  more  under  ecclesiastical  goTemmait 
Naples  and  Sicily  ruled  by  a  king  who  tmstei 
none  but  priests,  police  spies,  and  lazzaroni 
Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena  governed  by  duke 
almost  wholly  in  the  power  of  Austria.  libeit 
of  the  press,  hberty  of  speech,  liberty  of  meeting 
wore  all  denied — and  so  far  as  the  spiritna 
papacy  could  exert  influence,  liberty  of  thongfa 
also.  Every  aspiration  of  the  Italians  to  be  treatec 
as  reasoning,  reasonable  creatures,  was  checked 
Austrian  troops  defended  the  Duke  and  Duches 
of  Parma  from  their  subjects  ;  and  French  uk 
Austrian  bayonets  alone  upheld  the  pope  on  tb 
throne,  in  the  midst  of  his  Roman  subjects.  Tin 
Sardinian  states  presented  the  one  sole  exceptioi 
to  this  mournful  picture;  their  king  ruled  b; 
constitutional  laws;  anii  parliaments  and  newi 
papers  difiused  among  the  people  a  knowle^ 
of  that  which  in  other  Italian  states  was  mo8 
dreaded  by  the  rulers — ^the  truth. 

When  Sardinia  joined  the  Western  Powers 
she  made  no  express  stipulations  in  her  om 
favour.  She  claimed  to  participate  in  the  neg<> 
tiations  for  peace  when  the  war  should  end,  bn 
left  events  to  mark  out  the  rest.  In  the  Crimea 
her  generals  and  soldiers  behaved  gallantly ;  andii 
the  council-chamber  at  Paris  her  right  to  be  heani 
was  fully  maintained.  Cavour  and  Villa-Marini 
attended  the  congress  with  two  objects — to  assisi 
in  making  a  satisfactory  peace  with  Russia;  and 
to  induce  the  great  powers  to  interfere  deter 
minately  in  the  affairs  of  Italy,  with  a  vien 
to  place  matters  on  a  fairer  ba^is.  It  will  b< 
seen  by  referring  to  the  protocol  of  the  eth  ol 
April,t  how  energetically  Count  Cavour  urged  thi 
intervention  of  the  great  powers  in  the  afiairs  ol 
Italy ;  in  what  friendly  language  Clarendon  and 
Walcwski  expressed  themselves  regarding  the 
views  of  Sardinia;  and  how  irritated  was  Count 
Buol  at  finding  the  subject  introduced  at  aH 
Sardinia  had  wished  to  have  this  subject  noticed 
in  the  Treaty,  but  had  been  disappointed;  hflv 
plenipotentiaries  then  hoped  that  the  oonnt>> 
sation  of  the  8th  of  April  would  hare  led  to 
some  plan  approved  by  all ;  and  then,  afUr  a 
lapse    of    eight    days,    appeared    an    adrnkilli 

*  Speech  in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  June  2, 1856b 
i  See  Appendix. 
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'3!  iTim,*    prepared    hj    the     Bardliiian 

re  I'  c^    tit    P:iri?t,    signed    bj    fUem    m 

actretl  1 1  '  overeign^  and  ad dr<^sst?( I 

tu  tlic  i  I  goYerninciits.*    Bettire 

the  Treaty  mdf  ivna  si^ed,  towards  the  dmt* 
of  Mardi,  the  SaTdinino  pletit paten tiaries  pre- 
sented to  thosL*  of  Englnud  and  France  a  'Verbal 
Xnte/  in  wbitlj  sin  inlet esrting  jskelch  iraa  given 
of  till?  deplorable  state  of  Italy — shewing  hj 
what  »f€ps  tht>  papal  donunittiis  Lad  plunged 
lower  and  lower  in  the  scale  of  degradation, 
and  how  pemicionply  that  decline  wajs  operating 
oif  the  whole  c»r  the  Italian  penlnsnla.  When 
Caveur  find  VLlla-Blimna  found  their  exertions  at 
Uie  conLjji'Ss  to  be  ehiK?ked  by  the  leaden  w?*ight 
of  A  nutria,  they  penne^l  the  energetic  memo- 
ratidnm  of  the  16th.  Tliift  doL^uniojit  touched 
brietly  bnt  warmly  on  the  wrongs  of  Italy,  the 
oljslinato  resistance  of  Aujitria,  and  the  elainis  of 
Sardinia  to  the  gfood  offices  of  Eoglaod  and 
Prance,  Conrersatlona  had  privately  taken  placro 
among  the  representatives  of  the  three  poweri*, 
in  the  interval  between  the  Bth  and  the  IGih 
of  April ;  and  Count  Cavour,  having  a  g<3od 
right  m  to  do,  sought  to  obtain  from  the  Wegteiii 
Powers  an  official  declaration  of  theu*  sympntliy 
with  ?!iardiiiia  in  the  affiiira  of  Italy,  Henc^  tbe 
Memorandum  of  the  16th,  In  a  remarkable  debate, 
on  the  7th  of  May^  hi  the  Sardinian  parliament  at 
Turin — ahnost  the  only  spot  thronghont  So  nth  era 
or  Eastern  Europe  where  gnch  a  debate  could  have 
heen  hazanled— the  ministers  gave  an  account  of 
their  proceed! !)gs,  and  received  the  warm  support 
of  t!ic  national  rcpresentatiTes.  Count  Cavour, 
narrating  the  course  of  events  at  Paris,  attach i^d 
value  to  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Weiteni 
Towers  towards?  Sardinia  :  'Those  powers,*  he  said, 
*  have  declared  that  it  is  the  interest  of  Europe  that 
the  evils  of  Italy  should  be  rerncdied,  A  verdict 
given  by  England  and  France  cannot  long  remain 
Rterile.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  ceilain  that  the 
Paris  negotiations  did  not  improve  our  relations 
with  Austria.  1  mast  say  that  the  Sanlinian 
and  Austrian  plenipotentiaries^  afier  fitting  side 
by  »ide  for  tw«i  months,  and  co-operating  in  one 
of  tlte  greatest  pohtieal  works  accomplished  during 
tho  last  forty  ycai*s — separated  without  any  per- 
sonal angei^j  it  Is  true,  for  I  muBt  do  Justice  to  the 
perfectly  courteou)^  demeanour  of  the  Austrian 
rcprefientatiTefi — ^but  with  the  intimate  conviction 
that  the  political  systems  of  the  two  eountriea 
are  more  opposed  than  even  T!io&e  dtflerences 
may  give  rise  to  difficulties,  and  create  dangers  j 
but  that  ill  the  mevifable  consequence  of  the 
Fysteni  of  liberty  which  Victor  Eminauuel  in* 
atigumted  on  ascending  tho  tbrone,  and  which 
you  have  crer  since  uplield,  I  do  not  think  that 
Ute  fareficeing  those  perllfi  ought  to  induce  the 
king  ti*  alter  his  policy.  To-day  Iho  cause  of 
Italy  has  been  I  wrought  before  the  tribunal  of 
public  opinion,  whose  decision,  to  use  the  noble 

*  See  Ipp^idlx* 


expresiion  *'  o  French^  is  without 

appeal.    Tin  but  1  am  eontident 

that  its  detijiitivc  issue  will  i»e  e(mf<>rmable  to  the 
justice  of  tlir  cause/  On  the  jianie  occasion, 
M*  MMmtnni,  one  of  the  Sardinian  representatives, 
expressed  the  following  remarkalde  opinion :-— 
'I  am  inchned  to  Ijelleve  that  t-re  long  in  eivilised 
Europe — not  even  excepting  Russia — there  will 
be  no  other  absolute  power  but  Austria.  That 
power,  owing  to  the  Jieterogoncons  elements  which 
compose  itj  can  never  adopt  another  form  of 
gov<?rnment.  As  for  t!!e  pale  gatelhtes  of  Austria 
— sucli  as  Naples,  Florence,  raiTna,  Modena,  and 
Ilome^t  will  s4>on  be  seen  whether  they  can 
long  continue  to  govern  in  an  ai"hitnii;V  ami 
illiberal  manner*  As  rcspccU  Sardinia,  tho 
glorious  presence  of  her  trieolorcd  banner  next 
to  thogo  of  Englantl  and  France,  has  fixed  tho 
attention  of  Europe  upon  U8j  and  the  honest  press 
of  Gvery  country  is  now  preoccupied  with  onr 
affairs,'  IMost  persons  fn  England,  however, 
regarded  these  expectations  concerning  aheolutUm 
as  too  good  lo  be  true — too  hopeful  to  meet  with 
realisation. 

That  Austria  was  unmanageable  in  al!  that 
concerned  liberal,  or  national  politics,  became 
more  and  more  evident  as  the  negotiations  pro- 
ceeded. Hot  only  had  she  trampled  upon  the 
image  of  liberty  in  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Italy, 
but  **hc  had  just  concluded  a  'Concordat'  with  the 
pope,  assigning  OTcr  to  the  Romish  hierarehy  the 
mippreisiou  of  what  little  moral  flrccdom  was  stilj 
leR  in  her  dominions^ 

The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  on  the  26th  of  May,  Bent 
a  dispatch  to  Sir  James  Hudson,  British  minister 
at  Turin,  intended  to  be  read  to  Count  Cavour. 
It  was  a  cautiously  M'orded  expression  of  English 
svmpathy  with  the  cause  of  gooil  government  in 
Italy.  Every  phrti3?te  had  evidently  l^een  well 
weighed ;  for  England,  France,  and  Austria  had  a 
mullitnde  of  treaties  and  conventitmB  an  si  tig  out 
of  the  war,  and  tlie  English  minister's  either  did 
not  wisli,  or  did  not  feel  they  had  the  right,  to 
quarrel  just  then  willi  Au^^tria  concerning  tho 
mis^ov eminent  of  Italy.  The  earl  propounded 
nothing  stronger  than  that  he  *  entertained  a 
hope'  that  friendly  discussion  would  bring  about 
improved  results.  The  French  government  for- 
warded a  dispatch  couched  in  fiimilarly  guarded 
style.  The^e  negative  proceedings  greatly  dii- 
appointed  the  Sardinians — e«pectaUy  as  Count 
Bnol  had*  a  few  days  previously,  commented,  at 
once  bitterly  and  haughtily,  on  Victor  Emmanuel 
and  his  government^  in  a  circular  addressed  to 
the  Austrian  representatives  ikt  Rome,  Florence, 
Naples,  and  Modeim,  dated  the  I8th  of  May.  He 
altogethor  doniefl  the  right  of  Sardinia  to  speak 
for  or  in  the  name  of  Itnly ;  and  betray etl  tho 
vexfttlf^n  of  an  Aujitrian  minister  at  flndiug  that  a 
s<^L  ■  Huropean  kingdom  hml,  by  frankness 

an..  y,  suddenly  risen   to   the  rank  of  a 

lea^ling  power. 

The  diplomatic  con  vernation  of  tbi*  ftth  of  April, 
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then,  produced  this  effect  among  others — it  laid 
bare  a  series  of  woful  maladies  afflicting  Italy, 
which  sooner  or  later  would  need  a  process  of 
cure,  violent  or  gradual  according  as  those  most 
nearly  concerned  might  determine.  It  laid  them 
bare,  and  there  left  them :  postponing  to  some 
ftiturc  day  the  decision  of  the  question,  whether 
the  mode  of  cure  approved  by  Sardinia,  Kngland, 
and  France,  would  be  assented  to  by  Austria, 
Rome,  and  Naples. 

The  facts  in  European  poUtics  8kctehc<l  above, 
and  others  which  might  greatly  have  lengthened 
the  list,  shewed  plainly  that  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
had  been  far  from  pacifying  Europe  generally. 
The  diplomatists  just  dipped  beneath  the  surface 
of  many  troubled  waters,  to  find  themselves 
powerless  in  smoothing  them.  They  could  <lo 
little,  unless  now  bases  of  alliance  were  established 
between  the  several  powers.  Those  in  England 
who  had  looked  to  the  war  for  a  *  rectification* 
of  the  map  of  Europe,  naturally  reproached  the 
government  with  having  made  an  unsatisfactory 
peace,;  while  those  who  knew  how  numerous 
were  the  wrongs  and  social  disorders  of  vjirious 
countries,  and  how  conflicting  the  views  of  the 
respective  governments  concerning  the  best  modes 
of  cure,  saw  that  little  beyond  Turkish  affairs  could 
be  rectified  by  such  an  alliance  as  that  which  was 
formed  before  and  during  the  war.  England 
might  perchance  be  the  chivalrous  knight,  fighting 
for  the  liherties  and  constitutional  privileges  of  all 
nations  ;  but  in  such  case  this  knight  must  reckon 
little  on  the  alliance  of  imperial  France,  less  on 
that  of  Prussia,  and  not  at  all  on  that  of  Austria. 

The  period  immediately  after  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty,  as  well  as  that  immediately  preceding,  was 
marked  by  much  excited  discussion  in  the  Houses 
of  parliament.  Those  who  had  hoped  to  see  Russia 
humbled  and  greatly  weakened  pointed  bitterly 
to  the  evideiices  of  renewed  activity  in  all  parts 
of  the  czar's  empire.  They  adverted  to  the  facts, 
that  Russia  was  preparing  to  extend  her  operations 
considerably  in  the  North  Pacific,  where  the 
Allies  had  failed  so  miserably  ;  that  the  fleet 
having,  by  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  been  suppressed 
in  the  Euxiuc,  those  in  the  Baltic,  the  White  Sea, 
and  the  North  Pacific  were  being  reorganised  and 
greatly  augmented  ;  tliat  projects  for  new  railways 
in  various  parts  of  the  empire  were  being  enter- 
tained; that  commercial  reforms  were  talked  of, 
calculated  to  increase  manufactures  and  free 
trade ;  that  she  had  anticipated  England  in  ob- 
taining commercial  advantages  both  in  China  and 
Japan ;  that  she  was  endeavouring  to  strengthen 
herself  by  friendly  alliance  with  the  United  States 
of  America — all  these  facts  and  prospects  were 
noted,  and  the  extreme  party  spoke  in  a  dissatis- 
fied spirit,  seeing  no  evidence  that  Russia  was  to 
be  broken  up  or  organically  weakened.  In  nume- 
rous debates  which  arose  on  this  subject,  the 
advocates  on  the  other  side  contended  that  as 
Russia  had  been  punished  in  the  Black  Sea  regions 


for  offences  there  committed,  the  professed  object  of 
the  war  had  been  attained ;  and,  moreoTer,  that  the 
six  Allied  powers  could  not  possibly  have  agreed 
upon  any  further  display  of  anti-Russian  policy. 
Lord  Cowley,  British  ambassador  at  Paris^  took 
I)art  wliilo  in  London  iu  a  discossion  relating  to 
the  Treaty  which  he  and  the  other  plenipoten- 
tiaries had  signed ;  and  made  pointed  allnsicm  to 
the  fact  that  England  was  only  one  among  the 
powers  whose  wishes  had  had  to  bo  consulted. 
'I  have  only  to  remark  upon  tlie  general 
question,  that  I  think  the  Treaty  has  been  dis- 
cussed this  evening  too  mnch  as  if  England  had 
been  the  only  part}'  on  one  side,  and  Russia  on 
the  other.  It  should  be  remembered  that  firom 
the  day  on  which  we  entered  into  the  alliance 
with  France,  we  practically  gave  up  our  right  to 
independent  action,  both  in  reference  to  the  open- 
tions  of  war  and  to  the  negotiations  for  peace.  If 
wo  had  been  able  to  have  an  undivided  command 
in  the  field,  wo  might  have  stood  in  a  much  better 
jiosition  than  at  present;  while,  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  it  is  but  fair  to  recollect  that  we 
were  bound  to  consider  the  wishes  of  others  as 
well  as  our  own.'* 

The  opposition  sought  to  cast  odium  on  the 
government  by  bringing  forward,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  were  under 
criticism,  the  subject  of  the  surrender  of  Ka« 
as  a  means  of  strengthening  public  indignation 
against  the  ministers.  On  the  28tli  of  April, 
Mr  AVhiteside  moved  a  resolution :  *  That  while 
this  House  feels  it  to  be  its  duty  to  express  its 
admiration  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Turkish  soldieiy 
and  of  the  devotion  of  the  British  officers  at  the 
siege  of  Kars,  it  feels  it  to  be  equally  a  duty  to 
express  its  conviction  that  the  capitulation  of  that 
fortress  and  the  surrender  of  the  army  which 
defended  it,  thereby  endangering  the  safety  of  the 
Asiatic  provinces  of  Turkey,  were  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  want  of  foresight  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Administra- 
tion.' Had  the  blame  been  fairly  distributed 
between  the  Turkish,  French,  and  English  govern- 
ments, the  commanders  in  the  Crimea,  and  the 
ambassadors  at  Constantinople,  parliament  and 
the  nation  might  possibly  have  arrived  at  a  nearly 
unanimous  view  of  the  question ;  but  the  manoeu- 
vres and  the  speeches  indicated  so  evidently  a 
party  attack  on  the  ministry  of  the  day,  that  most 
of  the  independent  members  joined  the  govern- 
ment in  defeating  it;  and  the  resolution  was 
rejected  by  303  votes  against  176.  This  debate 
received  a  singular  conmicnt  two  months  later, 
when  Sir  William  Fenwick  Williams,  the  'hero 
of  Kars,'  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  Club.  He  spoke  in  the  fol- 
io wmg  terms  of  the  minister  who  had  just  been 
accused,  by  a  party  in  the  House  of  Common^  of 
neglect  little  less  than  treasonable  towards  the 
army  at  Kars :  '  I  have  a  sacred  duty  to  perftiB 

*  ProceedingB  of  the  Hbow  of  Lord*,  ITay  5,  IfiO, 
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L    TREATY    OF    PEACE,   1856. 


(rcnet-al  Trtut^  befwam  Mtr  Mt^ttt^^  the  Empttxtr  0/ 

*■   '-?'fc,    Mc    Etnjusror   a/  fh€    frmch^    th^   King   of 

'<i,  ihit  Ktiip^ttr  ttf  Muiiitifit  the.  Kmif  ipf  SartHnuK 

u^  Sulfaft.-^St}}He^  Hi  Parin,   Mfinh  30^  1B56.— 

ittitim  txchaiii^fd  at  Partjtj  April  27,  Ifiu*?, 

/iji^  K  iKo  nirtii©  of  Altntghty  God.— 
^^  Their  Mnjeaties  l»*e  yueeu  of  tlie 
UulLed  KMif^doai  ot  Circiit  llntaui 
1,  ilm  Emperor  of  the 
t  Imperoriif  All  tke  Rusiiag, 
Liie  IV iM-  ui  ^Sai'dinia,  and  Uie  Emperor 
pf  the  GUomanfi,  anituEittd  by  tho 
il<^&ire  of  putting  au  end  to  thci  calami- 
C^^^i?^^^^*'  ^^  '*'*'*  ^*^*^  willing  to  provcuL  tiio 
Mm^Jf  yrttim  of  tlio  coniplications  which  occii- 
Kiontjd  it,  reEolvtd  to  toms  it>  on  uiider- 
ilatiding  wild  His  Mftjefity  tlie  Hmparor  of 
Ausitrifi  ua  to  tliQ  liases  on  which  i:»&ace  might  be 
rc^GBtuhligahcd  and  coiisolidatod^  by  i^ocunt]g,  tlirough 
eftetttiial  ami  rocIprOL^al  guaraHtcoJ,  iLo  mdepcudeuco 
adi!  intcginty  of  the  Oitomaa  Empire. 

For  this  pMrpoi;e  tlioir  said  MujeitioB  nximod  ^ 
i\vL\T  ricnipotoiitiari^^s^  that  is  lo  n^y  i 

V  "'  '  ly  tlvo  Queen  of  tho  Uiiitod  Kingdom  of 
(jj)  and   irt^lmiil,    tho    Uij^ht    IloLiourable 

0^nj(i^;Li  Vi  Hiitiui  Frederick  E-irl  of  t'hxremioii,  Ihiton 
Hydu  ut'  Hmdon^  a  Pet;r  of  tlio  Utiitcd  Kihgdoui,  4c-. ; 
<iih1  ^i..  I'l.rh^  Ilotiourablii  lluury  liichiinl  C1mrJi:3 
B.J  ,  a  Fccr  of  thc^  United  Kingdom,  &c»; 

f  V   tlm   Einp&ror   of  Austria,  tlio  Wicur 

Ch  ■  Count  nf  Buol'Hch»iieri4teiii|  tSmiid 

Cft  ,    riiil  Oi*ilor  of  Leopold  of  Auitria, 

ice.  i  and  tbu  bicur  Joseph  Alcxmidcr  Baix»ii  de 
Hlthnrr^  Grand  Cross  of  thu  Iniporiid  Ordur  of  ttio 
Im  t^,  ; 

i  J  the  Emjiomr  of  the  French,  the  8ioiir 

AJt^iiuiU^r  CtJunt  Colonna  Walc^v-I  tor  of  the 

Eiupijni,  tlmnd  Ollict^r  of  tho  in-:  r  of  tim 

Legion  or  llonoiiiv  ^e.  i  imd  ^il:  r^h  isr  FruuciA 
Adolphus  Ihiron  de  Ihiurqueoey,  Orawd  C'rose  of  the 

Ifrsf ■-'  "-'■-  ■■^''■"  '  —  -'■  ^^-'  ~vr,  &CM 

\  >Lf  llu6sta»f  llie 

SJ4-!..      -....,..    ;.  .  .1:^  CDJlip    OoncmJ 

and    (Jcuerul   of  ^  ■.*,   and  tho  t^i«ur  Philip, 

Biiron  do  Ikniiuo^^,  ,.  1  Council  lovj  &*:, ; 

[J  id  MiijOiit>  tlio  kiug  of  bardiuui,  ilie  BieiiT  Oamille 
Bonso,  ilmmK  of  Cavoiit,  Qnmd  Ci-oss  of  the  Order  of 
Bt  Mattric'o  an<l  Bt  Laztirnii,  ^e. ;  niid  tho  Kieur 
fiwlvjitor  >L'ir(|iii»  i!u  \'illu-Mur  inn,  Umud  UrosM  of  Uto 
Ordor  of  Hi  Maui  ice  and  Ht  I.,iyEftry»j  kc. ; 

And  Hi»  Kjijesty  tho  Emperor  of  tho  OttomatiSi 
MuLuiniiiied  Etiuii  A^ili  Pacha,  (inind  Ylsier  of  tho 
Ottonnitt  Entpir0,  l^e^ ;  Anil  Mebammed  Dje^^mil  Hcy^ 
docoTQiod  with  tho  In^port^l  Ordor  of  the  Medjidi4  of 
Uui  leoood  oJaMs^  lie. ; 


Which  Flcnipotontioriea  assembled  In  Coiigroia  at 

An  underflUmding  having  been  happily  ostubhithod 
betweeu  themt  Their  Miijostioa  the  Quc^en  of  tho 
United  Kingdom  of  Orctit  Britain  and  IridGind,  the 
Empi^ror  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the  Froneh,  the 
Etiiperor  of  All  tlio  Etiselas,  the  King  of  Bardinla^  and 
the  Emperor  nf  the  Ottomani,  considering  thul  in  tiie 
interest  pf  Eurojie  His  Hajeety  the  King  of  Pruneto,  o 
signing  Piirty  to  tl^e  Convention  of  tho  13tii  of  July 
l^lp  should  be  invited  to  participale  In  the  new 
arrsog^ments  to  ho  adopted^  and  appreciating  the 
value  that  the  concnrrence  of  His  said  Miijesty  would 
add  to  a  work  of  general  pacification,  invited  him  to 
iond  Plempotent[4ries  to  the  Cgngres^. 

In  oonsequenoe,  His  Blajesty  tlio  King  of  Prastia 
oamM  as  His  Plenipotentiaries,  tlmr  U  iw  my  i  the 
Bieur  Otho  Theodore  Daron  do  >'  Presidonl 

of  Hm  Council,  uud  Hi£»  MinisLor  1  :ii  Afimin^ 

k^u  I  and  tho  Bieirr  Alasitiiilifm  k  reiicnck  Charles 
Francis  Count  of  iLatsifeldt  Wiidenhurg-l^iihoensteiiiy 
His  Actual  Privy  t?onw?iller,  Jtc« 

The  ri€nipotontiari(?a^  afWr  having  excluinged  their 
full  powers,  found  in  good  nnd  duo  form^  have  agreed 
ujjon  the  fotlowlng  Articles  : — 

Aaxiclk  L-=.Frora  the  day  of  the  ex  '  "  tfic 

laltltcatlons   of  the   present  Treaty,  t'  I   be 

Peace  and  Friendship  between  Her  innitrhiv  the 
Qucou  of  the  United  KinRdem  of  Great  Britain  4Lnd 
Ireland,  His  MiiJL^sty  the  Emperor  of  th^  French,  His 
ilaje^Ly  tiie  King  of  f5ardinia,  His  Imperiid  Miijefity 
the  ^nltan,  on  i\m  one  part,  and  His  Miijesty  the 
Emperor  of  All  the  llusei»i;s^  on  the  other  part ;  as  well 
as  between  their  heirs  isnd  sncccssoi^  (heir  reipectit^e 
dominions  and  suhjecta^  in  perpetuity* 

AuTiCLE  II. — Pe&eo  being  happily  ro-eiiabIi»hed 
between  their  said  Majettlet,  the  territotiofi  conquered 
or  occopied  by  their  armies  during  llie  war  «hall  bo 
r<?eifiroeidly  evacuated,  i^ipeciid  arrau;;emonts  aiiali 
regulate  the  mode  ol  Uie  evacuation,  which  tAioM  bo  as 
prompt  UH  jiotwihie. 

Ami€*tii  HL— His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Eujssio^  engages  to  restore  to  His  Majesty  llio  Sultan 
the  town  and  citadol  of  Karn,  as  well  as  tbs  other 
parts  of  the  « 1  •  i  '><><<»  •  ^  c  r t  i  toi  y  0  f  w  h  ieh  tho  Euaitiiti 
troops  ftrc  in 

AUTICLU    1  .    Mtijt^ues   the   Queen  of  the 

United  Kingiluiit  ot  Uieat  Britain  and  Ireland,  the 
Enjpcror  of  tho  French,  the  King  of  Bsirdinia,  And  the 
Sukun,  engafje  to  rcMtoro  to  Hie  Mnjrjsty  tlic  Emperor 
of  A_il  tlitj  RtjBsiiiSt  the  towns  auil  jKjrt*  of  Sebastopf>l, 
Uditkhiva^  Kamiesch,  Enpatoria,  Kortcti^  Yt^iikai6, 
Kinhninj  an  well  ns  all  other  tcrrilones  occnpiod  hy 
the  Allied  troojj«E.i 

AitTiCLE  v.— Their  Majestio*  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  nud  Irolandf  the 
Em]>cror  of   the  French,  iho  Emperor  of   AU  the 
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Russias,  the  King  of  Sardinia,  and  tho  Sultan,  grant 
a  full  and  entire  amnesty  to  those  of  their  subjects 
who  may  have  been  compromised  by  any  participation 
whatsoever  in  the  events  of  the  war  in  favour  of  the 
cause  of  the  enemy.  It  is  expressly  understood  that 
such  amnesty  shall  extend  to  the  subjects  of  each  of 
tho  belligerent  parties  who  may  have  continued, 
during  the  war,  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  one 
of  the  other  belligerents. 

AuTicLE  VI. — Prisoners  of  war  shall  bo  immediately 
given  up  on  either  side. 

Article  VII. — Ilcr  Mojcsty  tho  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  the  French,  His  Majesty  the  King  of 
Prussia,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the  Russias, 
and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia,  declare  tho 
Sublime  Porto  admitted  to  participate  in  the  advan- 
tages of  the  public  law  and  system  {concert)  of  Europe. 
Their  Majesties  engage,  each  on  his  part,  to  respect 
the  independence  and  the  territorial  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  guarantee  in  common  the  strict 
observance  of  that  engagement;  and  will,  in  conse- 
quence, consider  any  act  tending  to  its  violation  as  a 
question  of  general  interest. 

Article  VIII.— If  there  should  arise  between  the 
Sublime  Porte  and  one  or  more  of  tho  other  signing 
Powers,  any  misunderstanding  which  might  endanger 
tho  maintenance  of  their  relations,  the  Sublime  Porte, 
and  each  of  such  Powers,  before  having  recourse  to 
tho  use  of  force,  shall  afford  the  other  Contracting 
Parties  the  opportunity  of  preventing  such  an  extre- 
mity by  means  of  their  mediation. 

Article  IX.— His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan, 
having,  in  his  constant  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects,  issued  a  iirman  which,  while  ameliorating 
their  condition  without  distinction  of  religion  or  of 
race,  records  his  generous  intentions  towards  the 
Christian  population  of  his  Empire  ;  and  wishing  to 
give  a  further  proof  of  his  sentiments  in  that  respect,  | 
has  resolved  to  communicate  to  the  Contracting  Parties 
the  said  firman,  emanating  spontaneously  from  his  sove- 
reign will.  The  Contracting  Powers  recognise  the  high 
value  of  this  communication.  It  is  clearly  understood 
that  it  cannot,  in  any  case,  give  to  the  said  Powers  the 
right  to  interfere,  either  collectively  or  separately,  in 
the  relations  of  His  Majesty  the  Sultan  with  hia  sub- 
jects, nor  in  tho  internal  administration  of  his  Empire. 

Article  X.— The  Convention  of  the  13th  of  July 
1841,  which  maintains  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  relative  to  the  closing  of  Uie  Straits  of  the 
Bosphorus  and  of  tho  Dardanelles,  has  been  revised  by 
common  consent.  The  act  concluded  for  that  purpose, 
and  in  conformity  with  that  principle,  between  the 
High  Contracting  Parties,  is  and  remains  annexed  to 
the  present  Treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  it  formed  an  integral  part  thereof. 

Article  XI. — The  Black  Sea  is  neutralised  :  its 
waters  and  its  ports,  thrown  open  to  the  mercantile 
marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  in  perpetuity 
interdicted  to  tho  flag  of  war,  either  of  the  Powers 
possessing  its  coasts,  or  of  any  other  Power,  with  the 
exceptions  mentioned  in  Articles  XIV.  and  XIX.  of  the 
present  Treaty. 

Article  XII. — Free  from  any  impediment,  the 
commerce  in  the  ports  and  waters  of  the  Black  Sea 
shall  be  subject  only  to  regulations  of  health,  customs, 
and  police,  framed  in  a  spirit  favourable  to  the 
development  of  commercial  transactions.  In  order  to 
afford  to  the  commercial  and  maritime  interests  of 
every  nation  the  security  which  is  desired,  Russia  and 


the  Sublime  Porte  will  admit  Consuls  into  their  \ 
situated  upon  tlio  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  in  confonui^ 
with  the  principles  of  international  law. 

Article  XIII.  — Tho  Black  Sea  being  iientnli«d 
according  to  tho  terms  of  Article  XI,  the  msintunases 
or  establishment  upon  its  coast  of  niiUtary-msritias 
arsenals  becomes  alike  unnecessary  and  purposelea; 
in  consequence,  His  Majesty  tho  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias,  and  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  engage 
not  to  establish  or  to  maintain  upon  tliat  coast  say 
military-maritime  arsenal. 

Article  XIV^ — Their  Majesties  tho  Emperor  of  All 
the  Russias  and  tho  Sultan  having  concluded  a  ConTca- 
tion  for  tho  purpose  of  settling  the  force  and  the 
number  of  light  vessels,  necessary  for  the  service  of 
their  coasts,  which  they  reserve  to  tliemselves  to 
maintain  in  the  Black  Sea,  tliat  Convontion  is  annexed 
to  tlie  present  Treaty,  and  shall  liavo  tlie  same  force 
and  validity  as  if  it  formed  an  integral  part  thenol 
It  cannot  bo  either  annulled  or  modified  without  the 
assent  of  the  Powers  signing  the  present  Treaty. 

Article  XV.— The  Act  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
having  established  the  principles  intended  to  rcguUte 
the  navigation  of  rivers  which  separate  or  traverse  dif- 
ferent States,  the  Contracting  Powers  stipulate  among 
themselves  that  those  principles  shall  in  future  be 
equally  applied  to  the  Danube  and  its  mouths.  They 
declare  that  this  arrangement  henceforth  forms  a  part 
of  tho  public  law  of  Europe,  and  take  it  under  their 
guarantee.  The  navigation  of  the  Danube  cannot  be 
subjected  to  any  impediment  or  charge  not  expressly 
provided  for  by  the  stipulations  contained  in  the 
following  Articles  :  in  consequence,  there  shall  not  bo 
levied  any  toll  founded  solely  upon  the  fact  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  nor  any  duty  upon  the  goods 
which  may  be  on  board  of  voMols.  Tho  regulations 
of  police  and  of  quarantine  to  be  established  for  the 
safety  of  tho  States  separated  or  traversed  by  that 
river,  6hall  be  so  framed  as  to  facilitate,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  passage  of  vessels.  With  the  exception 
of  such  regulations,  no  obstacle  whatever  shall  be 
opposed  to  free  navigation. 

Article  XVI.— With  the  view  to  carry  out  the 
arrangements  of  tho  preceding  Article,  a  Coromission, 
in  which  Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Turkey,  shall  each  be  represented 
by  one  delegate,  shall  be  charged  to  de8ig:nate  and 
to  cause  to  be  executed  the  works  necessary  below 
Isakcha,  to  clear  tho  mouths  of  the  Danube,  as  well  as 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  sea,  from  the  sands  and 
other  impediments  which  obstruct  them,  in  order  to 
put  that  part  of  the  river  and  the  said  parts  of  the  sea 
in  the  bust  possible  state  for  navigation.  In  order 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  such  works,  as  well  as  of  the 
establishments  intended  to  secure  and  to  facilitate  the 
navigation  at  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  fixed  duties,  of 
a  suitable  rate,  settled  by  the  Commission  by  a  majority 
of  votes,  may  be  levied,  on  the  express  condition  that, 
in  this  respect  as  in  every  other,  the  flags  of  all  nations 
shall  be  treated  on  the  footing  of  perfect  equality. 

Article  XVII.— A  Commission  shall  bo  established, 
and  sliall  be  composed  of  delegates  of  Austria,  Bavmria, 
the  Sublime  Porte,  and  WUrtemberg  (one  for  each 
of  those  Powers),  to  whom  shall  bo  added  Commis- 
sioners from  the  three  Danubian  Principalities^  whose 
nomination  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Porta 
This  Commission,  which  shall  be  permanent :  1.  Shall 
prepare  regulations  of  navigation  and  river  poliee; 
2.  Shall  remove  the  impediments,  of  whatever  natm 
they  may  be,  which  still  prevent  the  application  to  ths 
Danube  of  the  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Yieuii 
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3,  Shnll  order  And  i^usQ  to  be  cxut^uted  the  neeessary 
vvoi-ks  tliranghout  the  whft!o  coui'so  of  the  river  ;  nnd 

4.  Bhnllt  after  thd  disscilntion  tjf  the  Kiiroptan  Com- 
misiiiofii  h^c  lo  Timiiiiuntiijj;  ilia  tjioitih^  nf  tbe  Ontml^u 
ntid  the  iieighdouring  paiui  af  the  sea  m  a  navigable 

BttttC.  I 

A  UT I  CI  I  n  X  V 11 1 ,  —  1 1 13  usi  du  rst  o  od  tl  i  al  Uie  Ei  j  n>pean 
C*uii»miHSiuti  flhidi  have  tyoiiipleted  Its  task,  and  thnt 
the  River  C'ommisi*jioii  slifdl  hmc  fiiiishcd  tho  worltf*  ' 
dt*3CTibed  ifi  the  pi'ecedini;  ArLielc,  uudyr  Nua,  1  iitid  2j  ' 
withiti  tlie  period  of  two  jcara.  TJie  slgnijig  To ^' era 
ftssonihled  in  Confettnico  huvmg  been  iiifontied  of  tbnt 
facti  uhall,  ttfler  hjmiijj  placed  it  on  record,  promiiiuuo 
the  dlsi^ulution  of  the  European  T.  a  tun)  (Ksioii,  and  from 
thnt  timo  the  pennunent  River  Coinmijssiou  shnll  enjoy 
thr  v.vQr9  txs  (hiiao  with  which   tho   EtirojK.'un 

C^n  hall  have  untiJ  then  been  Inverted* 

'  IX. — In  or(li»r  to  insure  the  ex<?eutiaii  of 
i!v  ii^^vlticli  dbatt  have  hecn  ostnblbhoit  hy 

cQi.i,.,...,  ..^.cumcnt,  in  confoimity  Yvith  the  pnncipks 
abfivi;  declantd^  cncli  of  the  rontracting  Puwcrs  shall 
litive  Uif?  right  to  ilatioo,  iit  all  timt'Sj  two  light  vessub 
ibt  tlie  nioiit!is  of  ibo  Danube. 

AtiTictr:  XX, — In  txehango  for  the  towns^  portit,  and 
IcrritoriL^s  en«mtirs^tpd  ifi  Artiulo  IT,  of  the  present 
Treatj'p  and  in  or*lL*r  n»ore  fully  to  secure  the  fnEcdom 
of  the  nai'igntion  of  the  Danube,  Ilia  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  All  tficRossins  roneenm  U)  tbe  recti fication 
of  hiA  fi'ontlt T  in  Jiusejis-ahia.  The  new  fi"ontter  shall 
iHigin  from  the  Olack  Sea,  one  kiloniotre  to  the  eii«t 
of  tbtj  Ltiko  Bourna  Hohij  shall  run  pt*rpendttHjlarly 
to  ttie  Akerniaii  Uuadj  fthall  fellow  that  road  to  the 
Vat  dt  IVajan,  poj^s  to  tlie  $Outlj.  of  EolgTad,  ascend 
the  ennrso  of  tbt.*  river  Yalpuck  to  tbc  Height  of 
Sarataika,  and  tetiniuatu  at  Katiunori  on  this  Prnth. 
Above  that  point  Ibe  o!d  frontier  between  the  two 
Kmpirca  shnll  not  nndergo  any  modification.  Delegates 
of  the  C^ontmctinij  Powers  slmll  fix,  in  ita  details,  the 
lino  of  the  iie^f  frontier, 

AltifctE  XXL — The  territor)*  eeded  by  Bni^tiia  shall 
be  annexed  to  the  Fpindpality  of  Moldavia  under  the 
suzerainty  of  the  Hublimo  Porte.  The  tnhabttanta  of 
that  terntory  k>hall  enjoy  the  riglita  nnd  privilegoa 
teenred  to  the  Principalities  j  and,  during  the  apace 
of  tliree  years,  they  gliall  be  permlttod  to  transfer 
their  domieile  clisowherfsif  dispoaing  freely  of  Ihcir 
prtifiert.y* 

AuTurtE  XXTI,— The  Principalities  of  Wflllrtchtaand 
Moldavia  Blmll  continue  to  enjoy  under  the  sns^erainty 
of  the  Porte,  and  under  tho  gnarantoo  of  the  Ooutract- 
injj  Powers,  tho  privileges  and  immonittes  of  wbkh 
tlicy  aro  in  pos»e»aion.  No  esclusive  protection  «liall 
bo  ^xercifted  over  them  by  any  of  tho  guamnteeing 
Powers.  Tbore  ah  all  be  no  separato  right  of  inter- 
forunce  in  iheir  inlrrnal  aff\ura, 

AnTicLK  XX HI. —The  Hubllme  Porto  engages  to 
preserve  to  tho  said  Principalities  an  independent  and 
national  ndmiuistration,  ofi  well  ob  fulj  liberty  of 
worship,  of  legi»tatiou»  of  commerce,  and  of  navigation. 
The  lows  and  statutea  at  proscnt  in  foroo  shall  be 
roviiced.  fn  order  to  estublieh  a  coinplete  agreement 
in  regjnd  to  »ni:h  revision,  »  Hpet'ial  Commission,  as 
to  the  composition  of  wbit;h  the  High  t-ontracting 
l\)W«n  will  come  ity  an  undi&rstrinding  among  them- 
•elvesip  ihall  ns«emb!B,  without  dduy,  at  Bnehareat, 
together  with  a  Comntissioner  of  the  Sublime  Porte. 
Thii  bn>iinosB  of  this  ConimiBsion  shaH  be  to  investigate  I 
tlic  present  state  of  ttte  PrincipaliticSi  and  to  propose  ', 
bcues  for  their  fntnro  organisation. 

ABTrcf.E  XXIV.— His  Mnjcity  Uic  Suliiui  promises 
to  convokfe!)  immodiately  in  each  of  iho  two  Provinces 


a  Divan  ftd  ho<-^  composed  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
represent  most  eloaely  tho  interests  of  nil  classes  of 
soeiety*  Thcso  Divans  ^hall  be  tudh^d  u|>on  to  ojcpresn 
tlie  Wishes  of  the  [tcoplo  iu  reij-ord  *o  the  defiuitivi] 
org  animal  ion  of  the  Prineipalitiea.  An  instruction  fj'om 
the  Con|ii^<^ss  shall  regnlute  tho  relations  between  tlio 
Com  mission  and  these  Divans. 

ARTttLJi  XXV.— Taking  into  confiidemtion  the 
opinion  e.\preased  by  the  t^vo  Divans,  the  Coinmiiitjjon 
shall  transmit,  without  delay^  to  the  present  sent  of  the 
Conferences,  the  result  of  its  own  lobonrs.  The  final 
agreeinent  with  tho  Biuerf^in  Power  tshnll  be  recorded 
in  a  Convention  to  be  Cfmettidt'd  at  Pariia  lietweeM 
tho  High  Contracting  rartics ;  and  a  hattisherif,  in 
conformity  with  the  stipulations  of  tlio  Convention, 
shall  eonfititute  definitively  the  organi»iiitoii  of  thuso 
Provineea,  placed  thenceforward  under  the  collective 
gnaranteo  of  all  the  signing  Powers. 

AuTifT.T.  XXV 1. — It  is  agreed  tliat  there  shall  bo 
in  the  Principal  it  ici  a  nntiaiuil  armed  force^  organised 
with  tho  view  to  maii^tain  the  secnrity  of  the  interiur, 
and  to  insure  that  of  the  frontiers.  Ko  impediment 
shall  be  oppoHod  to  the  extraordinary  nieasnro*  of 
defence  whieli,  by  agreement  with  tho  Ho  Mi  mo  Porto, 
they  mny  bu  callod  upon  lo  take  in  order  to  repel  any 
external  aggression. 

Article  XXVII. — Tf  the  internal  Iranqnillity  of  tho 
Principalities  should  be  monaccd  or  compromiac<l,  the 
Hublime  Porte  shall  come  to  an  understanding  with  tho 
other  Contractintj  Powers  in  regard  to  the  measures  to 
be  taken  for  maintaining  or  re-estabitsliing  legat  oi'der,^ 
No  armed  intervention  can  take  place  withotit  previous 
agreement  between  thosy  Powers* 

Articu:  XXVni.^Tlie  I'rincipality  of  Survia  shall 
continue  to  hold  of  the  Hublimc  Porte,  in  conformity 
with  the  Imperial  Hat*  which  fix  and  determine  its 
ri|:;lits  and  immunities^  pineed  henceforward  nnder  the 
collective  guarantee  of  the  <*onlractJng  Powers,  In 
conseqticnt'e,  the  said  Principality  shall  preserve  its 
independent  and  national  adminisLratiun»  us  well  mi 
full  liberty  of  worshipi  of  legislation^  of  coinmerc*,v  an*^ 
of  navigaiiou. 

AitTicLE  XXIK.— The  rtg^lii  of  garrist^n  of  tho 
BubHmo  Porte,  as  etipwlated  by  anterior  rogiilations,  is 
maintained.  No  armed  interycDtion  can  take  place  in 
^rvia  without  previous  agreement  between  iho  Hif  h 
Con t^'ac ting  Powers. 

ARTICLE  XXX.— His  Msjosty  the  Emperor  of  All  tho 
Ilu^iafs  and  His  Majesty  the  But  tan,  maintain,  in  its 
integrity,  tbe  state  of  iheir  posee^ioiis  in  Asiu^  such 
as  it  leji^ally  existed  before  the  ruptnto.  In  order 
to  prevent  all  local  dispnte,  the  line  of  fiontier  shall 
be  verified,  and,  if  neceasnry,  rectified,  without  any 
prejudice  as  regards  territory  being  Buslained  by 
either  Party.  For  this  purpose^  a  5Tijtcd  Commisjrion, 
composed  of  two  Eussian  Commissioners,  two  Ottoman 
Commitiaioncr9|  one  English  Commissiovier,  and  one 
Freneh  Com  misai  oner,  shall  be  sent  to  tho  spot 
immediately  aft^r  the  re-efftablishment  of  diplo* 
matie  relations  between  the  Court  of  Russia  and  lb€ 
Bublime  Porte.  Its  laljonrs  shall  be  completed  within 
the  period  of  eight  months  uf%or  tlie  ijxchange  of  Ultt 
ratifications  of  the  preseut  Treaty, 

Abtiplb  XXXI-— The  territories  ocenpicd  during 
the  war  by  the  troops  of  Their  Majestieii  the  Queen  of 
the  United  Kin^jdom  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland^  the 
Emperor  of  Austrui,  the  Emperor  of  t!ie  French,  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia^  according  to  Llie  terms  of  the 
OonvoTitions  »ign<rtl  at  Constantiunjile  on  the  Iwelflb  of 
M;irclit  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- four, 
between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  tlic  SobUmo  Porte  ; 
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on  the  fourteenth  of  Juno  of  tho  same  year  between 
Austria  and  tho  Sublimo  Porto ;  and  on  tho  fifteenth 
of  March,  Ono  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-five, 
between  Sardinia  and  tho  Sublime  Porto ;  shall  be 
evacuated  as  soon  as  possible  after  tho  exchsoige  of  the 
ratifications  of  tlie  present  Treaty.  The  periods  and 
the  means  of  execution  shall  form  tho  object  of  an 
arrangement  between  the  Sublime  Porte  and  the 
Powers  whose  troops  have  occupied  its  territory. 

Article  XXXII. — Until  the  Treaties  or  Conventions 
which  existed  before  tho  war  between  tho  belligerent 
Powers  have  been  either  renewed  or  replaced  by  new 
Acts,  commerce  of  importation  or  of  exportation  shall 
tako  place  reciprocally  on  the  footing  of  the  regulations 
in  force  before  the  war ;  and  in  all  other  matters  their 
subjects  shall  be  respectively  treated  upon  the  footing 
of  tho  most  favoured  nation. 

Article  XXXIII.— The  Convention  concluded  this 
day  between  Their  Majesties  the  Queen  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Emperor  of 
the  French,  on  the  ono  part,  and  His  Majesty  tho 
Emperor  of  All  the  Kussias,  on  the  other  part,  respect- 
ing the  Aland  Islands,  is  and  remains  annexed  to  tho 
present  Treaty,  and  shall  have  the  same  force  and 
validity  as  if  it  formed  a  part  thereof. 

Article  XXXIV.  >- The  present  Treaty  shall  bo 
ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Paris  in  the  space  of  four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries 
have  signed  the  same,  and  havo  affixed  thereto  the 
seal  of  Uieir  arms. 


Done  at  Paris,  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  mintii  li 
March,  in  the  year  One  thoaaand  eighb  himdrad  and 
fifty-six. 

(L.S.)  Clarbndoiv. 

(L.S.1  COWLBT. 

(LB.)  BcOIr^CHLUEXSTXIV. 

CLiS.)  HUBNBR. 

(L.S.)  A.  Walxwski. 

(LiL)       BOURQUKMEY. 

(Lis.)  Mantbuffel. 

(LA.)  C.  M.  D^HATZFEuyr. 

(L.S.)  Orloff. 

iL.S.)  Brumnow. 

L.B.)  C.  Oayour. 

(L.8.)  Db  YtLLArMABlVA. 

(LBS  Aali. 

(L.S.)  Mebbmicbd  Djbxil. 

Additional  and  TVansitory  Article, 

The  stipulations  of  the  Convention  respecting  tbi 
Straits,  signed  this  day,  shall  not  be  applicable  to  A0 
vessels-of-war  employed  by  the  belligerent  Powers  for 
the  evacuation,  by  sea,  of  the  territories  occupied  by 
their  armies ;  but  the  said  stipulations  shall  resoBM 
their  entire  effect  as  soon  as  the  evacuation  shall  be 
terminated. 

Done  at  Paris,  tho  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  of 
March,  in  the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-six. 

[Here  follow  the  signatures,  as  above.] 


II.  CONVENTIONS  ANNEXED  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE. 


1.  Convention  let  ween  Her  Majtsty^  the  Emperor  of 
Austria  J  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  the  King  of 
Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  liussia,  and  the  King  of 
Sardinia,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Sultan  on  the  other 
part,  respecting  the  Straits  of  tJte  Dardanelles  and  of 
the  Bosphorus. — Signed  at  Paris,  March  30,  185G. — 
liati/tcalions  exchanged  at  Paris,  April  27,  185G. 

In  tho  name  of  Almighty  God. — Their  Majesties  the 
Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  tho  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Kussias,  signing  Pai'tics  to  the  Convention  of  tho 
thirteenth  day  of  July,  Ono  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  forty-one  ;  and  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Sardinia ; 
wishing  to  record  in  common  their  unanimous  deter- 
mination to  conform  to  the  ancient  rule  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  according  to  which,  the  Straits  of  tho  Dar- 
danelles and  of  the  Bosphorus  are  closed  to  foreign 
ships-of-war,  so  long  as  the  Porte  is  at  peace.  Their 
said  Majesties  on  the  ono  part,  and  His  Majesty  the 
Sultan  on  the  other,  have  resolved  to  renew  tho 
Convention  concluded  at  London  on  tho  thirteentli 
day  of  July,  Ono  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty- 
one,  with  the  exception  of  some  modifications  of  detail 
which  do  not  aficct  the  principle  upon  which  it  rests. 
In  consequence.  Their  said  Majesties  have  named  for 
that  purpose  as  their  Plenipotentiaries — [Here  follow 
the  names  and  titles  of  the  fourteen  Plenipotentiaries 
who  had  just  signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace]— who,  after 
having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  in  good  and 
due  form,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  Articles : — 

Article  I. — His  Majesty  the  Sultan,  on  the  ono 
part,  declares  that  he  is  firmly  resolved  to  maintain^ 


for  the  future,  the  principle  invariably  established  u 
the  ancient  mle  of  his  Empire,  and  in  virtue  of  which, 
it  has  at  all  times  been  prohibited  for  the  ships-of-war 
of  foreign  Powers  to  enter  the  Straits  of  the  Darda- 
nelles and  of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  that,  so  long  aa  the 
Porto  is  at  peace.  His  Majesty  will  admit  no  foreign 
ship-of-war  into  the  said  Straits.  And  their  Majesties 
tho  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russios,  and  the  King  of  Saridinia,  on  the  other  part, 
engage  to  respect  this  determination  of  the  Sultan,  and 
to  conform  themselves  to  the  principle  above  declared. 

Article  II.— The  Sultan  reserves  to  himself,  as  in 
past  times,  to  deliver  firmans  of  passage  for  light  vessels 
under  fiag  of  war,  which  shall  be  employed,  as  is  usual, 
in  the  service  of  the  Missions  of  Foreign  Powers. 

Article  HI. — The  same  exception  applies  to  tite 
light  vessels  under  fiag  of  war,  which  each  of  the 
Contracting  Powers  is  authorised  to  station  at  the 
mouths  of  tho  Danube,  in  order  to  secure  the  exe- 
cution of  the  regulations  relative  to  tho  liberty  of  that 
river,  and  the  number  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  two 
for  each  Power. 

Article  IV. — The  present  Convention,  annexed  to 
the  General  Treaty  signed  at  Paris  this  day,  shall  be 
ratified,  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in 
the  space  of  four  weeks,  or  sooner  if  possible. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  respective  ]PlonipotentiiriM 
have  signed  the  same,  and  have  affixed  thereto  the  imI 
of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  of  MMI^ 
in  the  year  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fiftj^^fsg 
[Here  follow  the  signatures,  as  above.] 


DECLARATIONS  OK  IIIIDIATION  AND  PRIVATEERING. 
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2,  Conv€ntwn  h€iwe«n  thti  EmptJ-or  %]f  Jiuiaia  and  tfte 

tj.dta 'Ujiid  i\t  J\in4f  April  27^  1856* 

In  the  name  of  Atroiglity  God, — Mm  Majfesty  the 
Kmpcrt^r  of  AU  tlie  RusBinSy  (ind  Hib  Impermi  Mnjesty 
tliv  HHlUkf*,  lakin;^  into  tiuiiNiileiTiLion  d*c»  jtritidpla  of 
Llit>  iicitti'av^i5Ation  <i(  iho  Blauk  Hi^ii  ciiialilblKid  hy  tbp 
prcHmiimrics  eotituinod  in  the  Protocol  No.  1,  eigne d 
tit  Paris  on  tlic  2utli  of  February  of  the  preseot  yoar, 
ftud  wisihinift  ill  eanset|uciiee,  to  regnl^ite  by  coMmoa 
«4*r.  ' !  ►:?  number  luid  the  force  of  the  light  vessels 

IV h  ivo  reserved  to  thmn^olvcB  to  maintain  in 

the  iHAsAi  r^cn  for  the  fittrvice  of  their  coasts,  have 
r&ei>lved  to  m^n^  nith  tlmt  view,  a  special  CemcJitioii, 
iviiil  1-^  '  .  ,T,  ..  1  r.  ,  Hl  .+  ..r.,,^  ...v  -  [Uore  are  given  the 
tin ;  i  tiuriesj — who,  afttT 

ha^'  , ~:^t  ^oxind  in  good  and 

dii'  [ion  the  following  articles:^- 

A  h  Uontraeting  Parties  mutually 

eug:ig(.t  not  tg  have  m  the  Blaek  Sea  any  other  vcasols* 
of*i^'ar  tlian  thoaa  of  which  the  number,  the  force^  and 
tho  dimoniions  aro  hereinafter  stiptilated, 

Artk'Le  1L — The  High  Ountraciing^  Partiei  reierve 
to  themselves  each  to  maintain  in  that  sea  si  it  Steam* 
VGSselA  of  hfty  mMre«  ia  length  iit  the  line  of  tlotatioO] 
of  a  tonuago  of  SOO  tons  at  tlie  m&xtmum,  ruid  fo^r 
liglit  steam  or  filing  vessels  of  n  tonnage  ivhich  Elmil 
not  exceed  20D  tons  caeh. 

AjvniXit  II L— The  present  Cunvetitlou,  annexed  to 
tho  General  Treaty  signed  at  Paris  this  dny>  ehftll  bo 
tu tilted,  ntid  tho  ratihcatiuns  shall  be  e^Euhangtfd  ill 
the  fpace  of  four  weeksi,  or  fiooner  if  pos>?ible. 

In  witness  wJiereof  the  rGspectlve  Plenipotenticvrios 
have  *igiicd  tho  same,  and  have  uifixed  thereto  the 
Kfefiil  of  their  arrnsi 

Done  at  Pari;^,  tho  thirtioib  tlay  of  tho  mniitli  tit 
>Tareh,  in  the  year  One  thouNand  eight  hundred  itnd 
fifty-tfiA. 

(ltM^        Oklufj', 

(L,K.l        RrtcKXow. 

(LX)        A4W. 

(L.H,)       Mkuemmep  BjbaiiIm 


3.   Crnivtuiiifii  tHitwHa  ihr  Majmt^^  tJtt  Emptfur  uf  the 
Fnnch^   afid  the  Emp*ror  '■'  th 

Aland  lMhmh,^SitjTirti  ai  ,  ^J,— 

In  tho  name  of  Almighty  God.^-Her  Majesty  tho 
Quoen  of  the  Ignited  Kingdom  of  Great  Bntuin  and 
Ireland,  His  Maju^ty  the  Euiporor  of  the  French, 
and  Hid  Majesty  the  Emperor  ef  All  tho  Rusains, 
^viahing  to  extend  lo  the  i3altie  Sea  the  harmony 
so  happily  re-ostablisUed  between  them  in  the  Ksi^t, 
and  thereby  to  consotidate  the  benehLs  ef  the  gene- 
ral peace,  have  reiolved  te  conelnde  a  Convontion* 
and  have  named  for  that  purpose— [here  are  given 
the  names  and  titles  of  six  Plenipotentiaries]— who, 
after  having  exchanged  their  fuU  powers,  found  in 
good  and  due  form,  have  Agreed  iipon  tho  following 
Articles : — 

Abticxe  1*— Hia  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  AU  tho 
Iloasiasi,  in  order  ta  respond  to  tho  desire  whieh  bus 
been  exproeeed  to  bim  bj  Their  Majestiea  the  Qtieon 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  tho  Emperor  of  the  Frenoh,  dc dares  tlmt  tho 
Alatid  Islands  shall  not  be  fortiiied^  and  that  im  mili'^ 
tary  or  naval  establishment  uhall  be  maintained  or 
created  there, 

AnxiCLE  n.— The  present  Convention,  aimexed 
to  tho  General  Treaty  signcil  at  Parii  this  day, 
fahall  be  ratified,  and  tho  ratlficatmnfl  fthftU  be  em- 
changed  in  the  «paeo  of  four  week%  or  sooner  if 
peeaiblo. 

In  witnosa  wbGn'eof»  the  re^peetiTO  Plenlpotoniiartes 
havo  signed  the  same,  and  Imve  aJEsted  thereto  the 
seal  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Paris,  the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month  of 
March,  in  il»e  yoar  Otio  thomand  eight  hundred  ;ind 
fifty*«i«* 

(hM.)        Cow  LEV. 
IlMA        a,  WalewmiJ. 
(L.8.)        BoungitiNiir, 

(hM.)  OltUJFF. 

(LB.)  BRt»,NOW\ 


HL    DECLARAriONS  ON   MEDIATION  AND  rRIVATEEElNa 


1.    /  *il  A\n  2S,  of  (ht  SiiUng  of  the 

*.  i  W^  \S^iit*y  rriutiufj  ttt Mtdiutitjn 

The  Earl  ef  tlareiidon,  Imving  demanded  pefmisslou 
to  liiy  bufwre  Utl*  Congress  a  proposition  which  it 
nppenra  to  him  ought  to  he  favourably  received,  states 
tliat  tho  calamitiei  of  war  arc  stUl  too  preaeni  to  every 
mind  not  to  muki^  it  desirable  to  seek  out  every 
expedient  calculated  to  provuttt  their  rotiirfi ;  t^lat  a 
HtipuUtien  had  been  insi^rted  in  Article  VI 1.  of  tho 
Troaty  of  Pcew:&,  recommending  Uiat  in  ease  of  cli5e- 
reneo  between  the  Porte  and  one  yr  moro  of  tho  other 
signing  Powers,  recour«>4j  Bitmihl  bt»  had  to  the  media- 
tion of  a  friendly  sitato  before  resorting  t4»  force*  The 
first  Plenipotctitiary  of  Great  Britain  conceives  that 
thin  happy  iunovatimt  might  rceeivo  ii  moro  general 


application,  and  thus  bccon^e  a  barrier  against  cordlieUi 
which  fnfqtiontly  only  hroEik  forth  l^erauae  it  is  not 
always  possiblo  to  enter  into  *  ^  and  to  come 

to  an  understanding*     He  pt*  ,  'fore;,  to  agi*ee 

upon  a  rcsolntion  ealcnlated  t<>  niTnm  tti  the  niainte- 
namwj  of  poaco  that  cimnco  of  duration  hereafter^ 
without  prejudice,  however,  to  tho  independence  of 
Govemmonts. 

IJotmt  Waiewfki  declares  himself  anthorised  to 
support  tho  idea  expressed  by  the  first  Plenipotentiary 
of  Qroat  Britain ;  bo  giYos  the  aisumuce  thai  tlte 
Plenipotenliarios  of  France  are  i^hoUy  dtwpo«od  to 
concur  in  t)ie  insertion  in  tlfe  Protocol  of  a  wi^h  which, 
being  fully  in  accordance  ^iHth  the  tendencies  of  our 
epoch,  would  not  in  any  way  fetter  the  free  action  of 
Uovernmentf. 

Count  liuol  would  not  lieiitatc  to  conenr  in  the 
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opinion  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Orcat  Britain  and 
of  France,  if  the  resolution  of  tlie  Congress  is  to  have 
tho  fonn  indicated  hy  Count  Walewski ;  but  he  could 
not  take,  in  the  name  of  his  Court,  on  absolute 
cii^ugement  calculated  to  limit  the  independence  of 
the  AuHtrian  Cabinet. 

The  Eurl  of  Clarendon  replies  that  cacli  Power  is, 
*and  will  be,  the  sole  jud^'c  of  the  requirements  of  its 
honour  and  of  its  interc-su  ;  that  it  is  by  no  means  his 
intention  to  restrict  the  authority  of  the  Governments, 
but  only  to  afford  them  the  opportunity  of  not  liaving 
recourse  to  amis  whenever  differences  maybe  adjusted 
by  other  means. 

Baron  Mantcuffcl  gives  the  assurance  that  tho  King, 
his  august  3Taf>ccr,  completely  shares  the  ideas  set 
forth  by  the  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  that  ho  therefore 
considers  himself  authorised  to  adhere  to  them,  and 
to  give  them  the  utmost  development  which  they 
admit  of. 

Counc  Orloff,  while  admitting  the  wisdom  of  the 
proposal  made  to  the  Congress^  considers  that  he  must 
refer  to  his  Court  respecting  it,  before  he  expresses  tlie 
opinion  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Russia. 

Count  Cavour,  before  he  gives  his  opinion,  wishes  to 
know  whether,  in  the  intention  of  the  author  of  the 
proposition,  the  wish  to  be  expressed  by  the  Congress 
would  extend  to  military  interventions  directed  against 
dt^  facto  Governments, 

Lord  Clarendon  replies  that  the  wish  of  the  Congress 
should  allow  of  the  most  general  application;  ho 
observes  that  if  the  good  offices  of  another  Power  had 
induced  the  Government  of  Greece  to  respect  the  laws 
of  neutrality,  Fi-anco  and  England  would  very  pro- 
bably have  abstained  from  occupying  the  Pirnjus  with 
their  troops.  Ho  refers  to  the  efforts  made  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Great  Britain  in  1823,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  armed  intervention  which  took  place  at  that  time 
in  Spain. 

Count  Walewski  adds,  that  there  is  no  question  of 
stipulating  for  ii  right  or  of  taking  an  engagement ; 
that  the  wish  expressed  by  the  Congress  cannot  in 
any  ca.<ie  opjwse  limits  to  tho  liberty  of  judgment  of 
which  no  Power  can  divest  itself  in  questious  affecting 
itN  ili;:nity ;  that  there  is  therefore  no  inconvenience  in 
attai-iiing  a  general  character  to  the  idea  entertained 
by  tho  Karl  of  Clarendon,  and  in  giving  to  it  the  most 
4'xti'ndod  application. 

Count  Ihiol  approves  the  proposition  in  the  shape 
llitit  Lonl  Clarendon  has  presented  it,  as  having  a 
liiiMiiinr  iilijct't;  but  he  could  not  assent  to  it  if  it  were 
uiMluMJ  to  ^ivr  to  it  ttK>  great  an  extension,  or  to  deduce 
lioiii  It  con.NiMim.niyiJH  favounible  to  de  faclo  Govcrn- 
iiirntM,  and  to  diM-trin<rM  which  ho  cannot  admit.  Ho 
drNiini,  lir-iijirM,  that  the  Conforenco,  at  the  moment  of 
IniniihitinK  «'»  IalMHirH,Hliould  not  find  itself  compelled 
In  dMitir.M  irritating  ipicHtionH,  calculated  to  disturb 
llin  pPiliMl  harnu»ny  which  has  not  ceased  to  prevail 
iiintiii)'  iIk'  l'lonipoU:iitiari<:H. 

<  'ou'iit  <',ivfHir  diM-Ian'H  that  he  is  fully  satisfied  with 
ihr  i'\|.l.in;itionH  which  ho  haH  elicited,  and  he  accedes 
If.  ih»  propohition  Huliuiitti-d  to  the  Congress. 

VVhun  upon,  tho   J'lcnipotentiarius  do   not  hesitate 
h;  I  Apiinti   in   rh(j   njinw:  of  their   Governments,   the 
Hiiih    that  htatch   birtwrcn   which  any  serious  misun-   j 
iliiniaiidiiig   n'a>   aiih*-,  hiioiild,   liefore    appealing   to   j 
hi  nil,   l..iVij  I'riiiiini!,  lut  far  UN   circumstances   might   ■ 
..Ii....   \;  ihi:  iti»ui\  iiHinn  iif  ii  friendly  Power.     The  i 


Plenipotentiaries  hope  that  the  Governments  boI 
represented  at  the  Congress  will  nnitc  in  the  Kirti- 
ment  which  has  inspired  the  wish  recorded  in  tW 
present  Protocol. 

[Tlie  signatures  follow.] 

2.  Declaration  respecting  Maritime  Law,  xiifned  If  /.'.« 
Plenipotentiaries  of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  /rcDKie, 
Ihiissia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  TurLetf^  assuMUed  m 
Congress  at  Paris,  April  16,  185C, 

Tiic  Plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  of  tho  thirtieth  of  March,  One  Uioosand  eight 
hundred  and  fifty-six,  assembled  in  conference — 

Considering  :  That  maritime  law,  in  time  of  wmr,  hii 
long  been  the  subject  of  deplorable  disputes ;  tliottlM 
uncertainty  of  tho  law  and  of  tho  duties  in  such  a 
matter,  give  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  between 
neutrals  and  belligerents  which  may  occasion  serioia 
difficulties,  and  even  conflicts  ;  that  it  is  consequently 
advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine  on  u 
important  a  point ;  that  tho  Plenipotentiaries  assembled 
in  Congress  at  Paris  cannot  better  respond  to  the 
intentions  by  which  their  Governments  are  animate^ 
than  by  seeking  to  introduce  into  intcrmitional  relatioBS 
fixed  principles  in  this  respect ; 

Tho  above-mentioned  Plenipotentioi-ies  being  duly 
authorised,  resolved  to  concert  among  themselves  as  to 
tlie  means  of  attaining  this  object ;  and  ha\'ing  come 
to  an  agreement,  luive  adopted  the  following  solemn 
Declaration  : — 

1.  Privateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished ;  2.  The 
neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war ;  3.  Neutral  goods,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  under  enemy's  flag ;  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  effective— that  is  to  say,  maintained 
by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  bccess  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

The  Governments  of  tho  undersigned  Plenipoten- 
tiaries engage  to  bring  the  present  Declaration  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Slates  which  have  not  taken  port  in 
tho  Congress  of  Paris,  and  to  invite  them  to  accede 
to  it.  Convinced  that  the  maxims  which  they  nov 
proclaim  cannot  but  be  received  with  gratitude  by  tho 
whole  world,  the  uudcrsii:ned  Plenipotentiaries  donbt 
not  that  the  efforts  uf  their  Governments  to  obtain  the 
general  adoption  thereof,  will  be  crowned  with  full 
success.  The  present  Declaration  is  not  and  bhall  not 
bo  binding,  oxi.^.'p:  between  those  Powers  who  have 
acceded,  or  slioll  accede,  to  it. 

Done  at  pAris,  the  sixteenth  of  April,  One  thoumid 
eight  hundred  and  t^t'iv-six. 

(S;picd)  BIOL-SCUAUEXSTEIX. 

UCbner. 

Walewski. 
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Ma.nteuffkl. 
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Brinxow. 

C  A  VOIR. 
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IV.  DECLARATIONS  ON  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  EUBOPE, 


K  Extract /mm  the  Pf\>tiKot  Nq.  23,  *yflht  SHtuuj  af  the 
Vonffrets  &/ Pttfis  on  thr  BlA  Ml^/  Aprd  lft5lj  |  r* fating  to 
f/rccff,  lifffyt  ^ht*  Prfjitt  iM  Belf/ium^  and  tht  Hights  of 
Nftttntfs, 

Count.  WftleivikisufjgeststhAt  it  ta  desirablo  tltnt  tl»o 
Pl(jtii|iuti*ntmnes,  Wfore  I  hey  eep^iratc,  should  inter- 
cli*Dgo  their  ideaa  on  diitcrttit  sid»jeft«  ivhich  ric|mro 
ta  bo  Eiettlcd^  mid  ^blcb  it  ntij^bt  \m  ndvnnUkg^oun  lo 
tak«  up,  In  order  to  prevent  frijah  cQinplicfttioiHf^ 
AitbougU  apt'dally  ofiamnblcd  fur  sgttlinj^  tlic  Eastern 
question,  tli*j  Couji^^rtss,  ftctordiri^*  to  Llie  first  ricuipi>- 
tcntinry  «f  France?,  would  bavo  cause  to  reproach  itself 
for  not  Iiflvijii;  taken  ndvantage  of  tbcj  circirnistance 
w  bich  brinfif^  logytber  the  Representatives  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal Triwers  of  Europe,  to  ebar  up  certain  rmcstiou^^  to 
Itty  down  certain  pririeiiiltst,  to  express  iiitentiojis;  in 
fine,  to  iTJuko  ecrtiiui  declaratioue,  always  and  sobly 
with  tliQ  vie IV  of  inaurttig  tlic  future  tranquillity  of 
lb<)  world,  by  diispelUng,  before  they  bccomo  mcnaoing, 
ilie  elouda  wbic*b  &r€  still  seen  Looming  ou  the  poUtieM 
horizon. 

U  ninnot  be  dortted,  he  snys,  that  Greece)  is  in  an 
abnormrv!  state*  The  nniirehy  to  which  that  country 
was  a  prey^  hiis  couipelled  Fi-aiice  and  En|;Iand  to 
Bfud  troop**  to  the  rirjeus  at  a  time  ^vhon  tbeir 
armies  were  afieddy  fully  occupied.  The  Connress 
knows  ill  what  state  Greece  wits  ;  nctither  is  it  i^no- 
lunt  I  but  tiie  ]jre2»etit  statL^  h  (^v  from  being  sutis- 
tli4:tury.  Would  It  not,  the  re  fore,  be  advantfi^^eous 
that  tJio  rowijii^  reprcscijied  in  the  Congress  tihould 
saaiiifest  the  vvisli  to  see  the  tbreo  protcctiu|T  Courts 
take  uiio  Berious  eoosidcratien  the  deplorable  Bituntion 
of  tbc  kiiir^dom  which  tbey  liavo  created,  and  devise 
ineunn  to  make  provii^ion  for  it  I 

Cot  lilt  WaJewski  doea  not  doubt  that  tbo  "Kiirl  of 
Clareiulon  will  join  with  him  hi  declaring  that  the 
two  Gov ernni cuts  await  with  iinpaLionce  tbo  time 
when  they  Rbaii  he  nt  liberty  lo  terniinate  an  occtipa- 
lion  ;  to  which,  nevertheless,  tbiiy  are  unable,  without 
tho  mo&t  serious  mtoavenience,  to  put  an  end,  io  long 
un  real)  niodifieations  shaU  not  be  introduced  mto  Ibo 
slate  <if  things  tn  Greece. 

Tbe  firat  Plenipotentiary  of  Franco  thee  observes 
that  tho  Fontilical  States  aro  cqnidly  in  an  abnormal 
condition ;  that  tbo  necessity  for  not  leaving  the  country 
to  anarchy,  bad  induced  France  a»  well  as  Atjstria  to 
(Mitn|ily  with  the  deuiaod  of  tlie  Holy  Bee,  by  eansing 
Home  to  he  occupied  by  Frcnt^h  troo|i«,  while  tbe 
Austrian  troopi  oeciipied  ibo  Legations. 

He  f^tates  that  France  liad  a  twofold  motivo  for 
complying  withont  hesitation  with  tluj  demand  of  tho 
Holy  Boi%  as  a  Catholic  1*0 ^»er  and  as  a  Kuropoon 
Power.  Tbo  title  of  eldest  son  of  tbo  churcbi  which 
is  the  boast  of  the  Ho\ort»|jn  of  Frances  nwiLca  it  a 
duty  for  the  Emperor  to  atibrd  aid  and  Nuppoi  t  to  the 
Soveruign  PontifiP;  the  tratiquillity  of  the  Roman 
Htatea,  and  that  of  the  whole  of  Italy,  affceta  loo  closely 
thij  maintenanco  of  social  order  in  Europe,  for  France 
not  to  have  an  ovcrbcEiring  interest  In  ttccaring  it  by 
all  tbo  nicuuN  in  her  power,  litit,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
it  is  impogsiMu  to  overlook  the  abnomnil  condition  of 
a  Power  whu:h,  in  orcler  to  maintain  itself,  requires  to 
be  supported  by  foreign  trooj*$. 

Count  Wulewuki  dues  not  hesitate  to  declare,  and 
he  trusts  tiiat  Count  Ruol  will  jom  hi  the  declaralion, 
that  not  only  i»  Frimcc  ready  to  withdraw  iier  troops^ 


bnt  tliat  she  carneetly  dceb'ea  lo  recall  them  so  fcoon 
as  that  can  he  do  no  without  inconvenience  as  rejiardti 
tho  iJitomal  tranqtitUity  of  Ibu  country  and  the  autlio. 
rity  of  the  rontifieftl  (Jovcrnment^  in  th^  prosperity  of 
which  the  Knjperorj  his  aitgnst  Sovcretgo,  takes  the 
most  lively  iniere^t. 

The  lirst  Plenipotentiary  of  Froace  n^presotits  how 
desirable  it  is  for  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  that 
the  Roman  Government  should  ho  consolidated  in 
fiufHeient  strength  for  thu  French  and  Austrian  troops 
to  he  iihlo,  without  inconvenience,  to  evacnat<»  the 
Pontifical  Htateaj  and  he  coiistdci's  that  a  wish  eA- 
pressctl  in  this  sense  might  not  be  >vithout  advantage* 
In  any  case,  ho  doe's  not  doubt  that  the  assorjincos 
which  might  be  given  by  France  and  Austria  as  to 
their  real  intentions  in  this  respect,  would  have  a 
salutary  influence. 

Folio  wing  tip  tim  samo  order  of  idcn?.  Count 
Wsletvski  asks  himself  if  it  ts  not  to  he  do^ii'od  tbcit 
certain  Oovernments  of  the  Italian  PeninsuUv  by  well- 
devi^d  acts  of  clemency,  and  by  rallying  to  iheni- 
selves  minds  gone  astray  but  not  perverted,  sboidil 
put  an  end  io  a  system  which  is  directly  op|josed  to 
its  object,  and  wbidH  instead  of  reacbing  ilm  enemies 
of  public  order,  tise  the  c^ect  of  weakenin^r  tbe 
Governments,  and  of  furnishing  partisans  to  jjopnlar 
faction.  In  his  opinion  it  would  render  a  ^i^ual 
scrvica  to  the  Government  of  the  Two  Sicdies,  as  well 
a^  to  tbo  cause  of  order  in  the  Italian  Peninsula,  lo 
enlighten  that  Government  as  to  the  false  course  in 
which  it  is  engaged.  He  is  of  opinion  that  warnings 
conceived  in  this  sense,  and  proceeding  from  the 
Powers  repreficnted  in  tlie  Congress,  woold  bo  tho 
hotter  received  by  the  Neapolitan  Go  vera  men  t,  as 
that  Government  eould  not  doubt  the  motlvt'S  which 
dictated  Ihem. 

Tbe  first  Plenipotentiary  of  France  tlieu  says,  tliat 
ho  must  call  tbe  attention  of  the  Congresa  lo  a  f*nbject 
which,  altliough  more  particularly  affecting  France, 
is  not  tho  less  of  great  interest  for  all  tho  Fowei-s 
of  Europe.  He  considers  it  fluperiluous  to  state  that 
tbero  arc  every  day  printed  in  Belgium  publications 
tho  most  insulting,  the  most  hostile  :igainBt  France 
and  her  Government;  I  bat  revolt  and  assassination 
are  openly  advocated  in  them.  He  remarks  that  quite 
reeenUy,  Bolgian  newspiipors  have  ventured  to  extol 
the  society  called  *  La  IMariannef*  tlie  tendencies  and 
object  of  wbicb  are  known  ;  tlmt  all  these  pubtic4ittoii9 
are  so  many  implements  of  war  directed  a^inst  ibe 
repote  and  ImnquiUity  of  France  by  the  enemies  of 
social  order,  who,  relying;  on  the  inq>u!iity  wbicb  tbey 
find  under  t1)e  shelter  of  the  Belgian  legislation,  retain 
the  hoiMj  of  eventually  realising  their  cnlpabb 
designs. 

Count  Widewski  declares  tlmt  the  inicotion  and 
sole  desire  of  the  Government  of  the  Empire  is  to 
mainloiu  the  best  relations  with  Belgium  ;  he  rendily 
adds  tlmt  France  has  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
Beigiau  Government^  and  with  its  efforts  to  mitigate  a 
itate  of  things  which  it  is  unable  to  alter  i  its  legisla- 
tion not  allowing  it  either  to  restrain  tlio  excesses  of 
the  press,  or  to  take  the  initiaiive  in  a  reform  which 
has  become  absolutely  indispensable>  TVe  should 
regret,  be  says,  to  be  obliged  ourselves  to  nutko 
Bolginm  coniprobend  the  strict  necessity  for  m edify- 
ing a  legislation  whieb  docs  not  allow  its  Govcminent 
to  fulbl  the  Ikst  of  tntematiooai  duticft-— that  of  not 
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assailing,  or  allowing  to  be  assailed,  tho  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  neighbouring  States.  Representa- 
tions addressed  by  the  stronger  to  the  less  strong  have 
too  much  the  appearance  of  menace,  and  that  is  what 
wc  desire  to  avoid.  But  if  tho  Representatives  of  the 
Great  Powers  of  Europe,  viewing  in  tho  same  light 
with  ourselves  this  necessity,  should  find  it  useful  to 
express  their  opinion  in  this  respect,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  the  Belgian  Government^  relying  upon 
all  reasonable  persons  in  Belgium,  would  bo  able  to 
put  an  end  to  a  state  of  things  which  cannot  fail 
sooner  or  later  to  givo  rise  to  difficulties,  and  even 
real  dangers,  which  it  is  tho  interest  of  Belgium  to 
avert  beforehand. 

Count  AValewski  proposes  to  tho  Congress  to  con- 
clude its  work  by  a  declaration  which  would  constitute 
a  remarkable  advance  in  international  law,  and  which 
would  be  received  by  tho  whole  world  with  a  senti- 
ment of  lively  gratitude. 

The  Congress  of  Westphalia,  he  adds,  sanctioned 
liberty  of  conscience  ;  the  Congress  of  Vienna  sanc- 
tioned the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  tho  freedom 
of  the  navigation  of  rivers. 

It  would  bo  truly  worthy  of  tho  Congress  of  Paris 
to  lay  down  tho  basis  of  a  nniform  maritime  law  in 
time  of  war  as  regards  neutrals.  The  four  following 
principles  would  completely  ciTcct  that  object : — 1.  Tho 
abolition  of  privateering ;  2.  The  neutral  flag  covers 
enemy's  goods  except  contraband  of  war ;  3.  Neutral 
goods,  except  contraband  of  war,  are  not  liable  to 
capture  oven  under  enemy's  flag;  4.  Blockades  oro 
not  binding  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  effective. 
This  would  indeed  be  a  glorious  result,  to  wliich  none 
of  us  could  be  indifferent. 

Tho  Earl  of  Clarendon,  sharing  tho  opinions  ex- 
pfbssed  by  Count  AValewski,  declares  that,  like  France, 
England  proposes  to  recall  tho  troops  which  she  was 
obliged  to  send  to  Greece  so  soon  as  she  shall  be  ablo 
to  do  so  without  inconvenience  to  the  public  tranquil- 
lity; but  that  it  is  necessary,  in  tho  first  instance, 
to  provide  solid  guarantees  for  tlie  maintenance  of 
a  satisfactory  state  of  tilings.  According  to  him,  tho 
IVotecting  Powers  may  agree  among  themselves  upon 
the  remedy  which  it  is  indispensable  to  apply  to  a 
system  injurious  to  the  country,  and  which  has 
altogether  departed  from  the  object  which  they  had 
proposed  to  themselves,  when  establishing  there  an 
independent  monarchy,  for  tho  wellbeing  and  tho 
prosperity  of  tho  Greek  people. 

The  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  remarks 
that  tho  Treaty  of  March  30  opens  a  new  era ;  that — us 
the  Emperor  had  said  to  tho  Congress  on  receiving  it 
after  tho  signature  of  the  Treaty — this  era  is  that  of 
peace ;  but  in  order  to  be  consistent,  nothing  should 
be  omitted  to  render  that  peace  solid  and  lasting; 
that,  representing  the  principal  Powers  of  Europe,  tho 
Congress  would  fail  in  its  duty  if,  on  separating,  it 
sanctioned  by  its  silence  a  state  of  things  which  is 
injurious  to  tho  political  equilibrium,  and  which  is  far 
from  shielding  peace  from  danger  in  one  of  tho  most 
interesting  countries  of  Europe. 

We  have  just  provided,  continues  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  for  the  evacuation  of  the  different  terri- 
tories occupied  by  foreign  armies  during  the  war  ;  we 
have  just  taken  tho  solemn  engagement  to  effect 
tho  evacuation  within  tho  shortest  period ;  how 
would  it  be  possible  for  us  not  seriously  to  advert 
to  occupations  which  took  place  before  the  war,  and 
to  abstain  from  devising  means  for  putting  an  end 
to  them ! 

The  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  does  not 


consider  it  of  any  use  to  inquire  as  to  the  choi 
which  have  brought  foreign  armies  into  varioos  put 
of  Italy;  but  he  considers  that  oren  admitting  th 
those  causes  were  legitimate,  it  is  not  the  leas  im 
that  the  result  is  an  abnormal  and  irregular  stale  < 
things,  wliich  can  be  justified  only  bj  extreme  Men 
sity,  and  which  should  come  to  an  end  as  soon  •■  tki 
necessity  is  no  longer  imperiously  felt ;  that^  nem 
theless,  if  endeavours  are  not  mado  to  put  an  end  li 
that  necessity,  it  will  continue  to  exist ;  thai  if  we  in 
content  to  depend  upon  the  armed  force,  instead  o 
seeking  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  just  causes  of  da 
content,  it  is  certain  that  a  systom  little  honomtU 
for  the  Governments,  and  lamentable  for  the  peopb 
will  bo  perpetuated.  He  conceives  that  the  adnuoi 
stration  of  the  Roman  States  presents  inconvenience 
from  whence  dangers  may  arise  which  tho  Congres 
has  the  right  to  attempt  to  avert ;  that  to  neglect  theo 
would  be  to  run  tho  risk  of  labouring  for  tho  benefi 
of  such  resolutions  as  all  tho  Governments  condenn 
and  wish  to  prevent.  The  problem  which  it  is  i 
matter  of  urgency  to  solve,  consists,  ho  conceivea^  ii 
combining  the  retreat  of  the  foreign  troops  with  tb* 
maintenance  of  tranquillity,  and  the  solution  depend 
on  tho  organisation  of  an  administration  which  b; 
reviving  confidence  would  render  the  Govemmen 
independent  of  foreign  support :  that  support  neve 
succeeding  in  maintaining  a  Government  to  which  th> 
public  sentiment  is  hostile;  and  there  would  resnl 
from  it,  in  his  opinion,  a  part  which  Franco  an 
Austria  would  not  wish  their  armies  to  perform.  Fo 
the  wellbeing  of  the  Pontifical  States,  txa  also  for  thu 
interest  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  Pope^  i 
would,  therefore,  in  liis  opinion,  be  advantageous  U 
recommend  the  secularisation  of  the  Government,  ant 
the  organisation  of  an  administrative  system  in  bar 
mony  with  tho  spirit  of  the  age,  and  having  for  it 
object  the  happiness  of  tho  people.  He  admits  thai 
this  reform  might  perhaps  offer  in  Rome  itself,  a> 
tho  present  moment,  certain  difficulties ;  but  fa< 
thinks  that  it  might  easily  be  accomplished  in  tht 
Legations. 

The  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  observes 
that  for  tho  lost  eight  years  Bologna  has  been  in  « 
stato  of  siege,  and  that  the  rural  districts  ore  harassed 
by  brigands  :  it  may  bo  hoped,  he  thinks,  that  b^ 
establishing  in  this  part  of  the  Boman  States  as 
administrative  and  judicial  system,  at  once  scculai 
and  distinct,  and  that  by  organising  there  a  national 
armed  force,  security  and  confidenco  would  rapid! jr 
be  icstorcd,  and  the  Austrian  troops  might  shortly 
withdraw  without  having  to  apprehend  tho  return  of 
fresh  troubles;  it  is  at  least  on  experiment  which, 
in  his  opinion,  ought  to  bo  attempted,  and  thia 
remedy  proposed  for  indisputable  evils  ought  to  bo 
submitted  by  tho  Congress  to  the  serious  consideration 
of  the  Pope. 

As  regards  tho  Neapolitan  Government^  tho  first 
Plenipotentiary  of  Great  Britain  is  desirous  of  imitat- 
ing tho  example  given  him  by  Count  Walewski,  by 
passing  over  in  silence  acts  which  have  obtained  tudi 
grievous  notoriety.  He  is  of  opinion  that  it  mul 
doubtless  be  admitted  in  principle  that  no  GovemmenI 
has  tho  right  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  d 
other  States;  but  he  considers  there  are  cases  in  whidi 
the  exception  to  this  rule  becomes  equally  a  right  tad 
a  duty.  The  Neapolitan  Government  seems  to  h^««  to 
have  conferred  this  right,  and  to  have  imposed  lUl 
duty  upon  Europe ;  and  as  the  Governments  nfi» 
sonted  in  the  Congress  are  all  equally  desironi  4l 
support    the    monarchical    principle    and    to   n|Nl 
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revoUiiiori,  iC  b  a  fliily  to  lift  up  their  voices  ag^aindt 
a  By»tem  which  keeps  up  revoliUicn^^ry  femupnt 
nmoti|7  tbe  mniases  iostenil  of  deskjitg  to  niod^mtfj 
1l  *  ^V^tj  do  not  vviifli,*  I*©  *vit>«,  '  iliiit  p^jaeo  &|ji>idd 
l»o  (liatiirhed|  anti  Utei'e  ts  no  ivence  without  juatiee  | 
wc  ought,  tliiatr,  to  tuiike  known  to  tho  Kiu^  of 
Kj^pteit  the  mfiU  of  the  C'oii^iwt*  for  the  ameliom- 
tioii  of  Uia  iyateiu  of  governuient— a  ififlh  wliich 
cjuinot  rcuiaiu  witlioat  effect — and  requiro  of  him 
AH  aiBuesly  in  favour  of  the  pcraous  who  hnve  b«DTi 
cuii'ktiiiiud  or  wlio  are  imprbontiid  without  trial  for 
polillcel  olfenees,* 

,^*  regardu  iht^  observailgns  offered  by  Count 
Walewiiki  oil  the  excesam  of  the  13tjlgian  pre»ft,  nnd 
the  thiu!>c;j9  which  result  therefrouj  to  ftdjoinmg 
ecu,  '     '"  .  .  I-     '  ;Tjd  fuiniit  their 

{oif  ft  of  n  uoMutiy 

ili    Viiur^t    ,1    uv.:    .lu'i    iJiueirtrj  r  jl-u'.     ju  r.rjc    [ftp   SO    tO   BA\\ 

QUO    of    tho    fi£iid;it!U?nta!    iiiftitu^onfii    iluey   c£inuot 

h.|MT     Hnrr    ^iiiii  tiriTi    tO   lEeaSUFeS   of    COon  nm      M'rr^iriSt 

Ih  r  State.    Tho  first  I  ;irv 

Df«  liilodeplomig  the  vii.;  .  hich 

Gvrtuin  organs  of  the  Bcl^iiiu  press  Induigej  does  not 
hifsiiatf^  to  ibicliro  thnt  tho  authors  of  tho  o^ccmble 
doctrines  to  wltkh  Count  WiUewshi  alludeflf  the  men 
who  preiicb  assj^ESiDatton  aa  tho  moanfi  of  attaining  a 
(mlilifjil  ahjiictj  »re  undeserving  of  the  protection 
which    i^^uiiraiiteea   to   thtj   press   its   libertj  and   iEe 

5  [«ff,  the  Riirl  of  Clarendon  oltsorves  that, 

Hku  1  [  asu. L-^  lilu^dand  at  tho  commencement  of  the 
war  iouyfht  hy  every  meaiw  to  mitigate  it«  effccta,  and 
lb  it  with  tills  view  she  renounced^  for  tho  benc^t  of 
iteutr^lN  ibirlugF  tlie  atmggte  >vhich  has  no^  come  to 
nil  cud,  principles  whicli  up  to  that  time  she  had 
inrariAhlj  maintained.  Ho  adde«  ihai  England  is 
diflpotted  to  renounee  them  deiinttiTely,  provided  that 
priviiteenDg  la  equally  abolished  for  uver ;  that  priva* 
tccring  is  notbing  else  iJian  an  organised  and  legoi 
piracy,  and  [rrlrateers  ono  of  tho  greatest  scourges 
of  war  ;  and  fhsit  our  E^oudition  of  civil ination  4ud 
humanity  requires  tliat  an  end  E^houtd  be  put  to  a 
system  which  is  no  loufror  suituhlo  to  the  present  day. 
jSven,  however,  if  the  whole  of  the  Cougrets  were  to 
adopt  the  pn»posilion  of  t*ouut  Wale w ski,  it  should 
bo  wcH  understood  that  it  would  only  bo  binding  in 
regiird  to  tho  Powers  who  may  accede  to  it,  and  that  it 
could  not  be  uppcaled  to  by  Governments  who  may 
refuse  their  accession. 

Count  Orlofl  cbservea  that  tho  powers  with  which 
\i^  Is  ftLrnJ*<bt'd  having  for  their  sole  ohjeot  the 
rtfitoration  of  pegco,  he  does  not  consider  himself 
autboriied  to  take  part  in  a  discussion  wMeh  his 
indlruotions  hud  not  provided  for. 

Count  Biifjt  cnii^M-atulstcii  bmiself  on  eeclag  the 
Governments  of  I'rancf  and  England  disposer!  to  put 
on  end,  bs  speedily  a^  i  '     ■>  the  occupation  of 

Greece.     AustrJ^i,  he  gi  nrance^  wished  most 

ijnr.  '  '  the  pnis|Mjiu>  ui  Lhat  kiufrdorn^  and  is 
tM.|i  ,m%  with   Frauce  that  all  tiie  Status   of 

E"!  ...;...    lof  the  prolectton of  piiblic  law, 

Ihr  lice  iind  couiplot-e  prosperity* 

iff  '  one  of  the  e!i5entiftl  cunditious 

of  MO  dc!siralilo  n  i*tiit*>  of  things  exists  hi  the  wisdom 
of  a  le^n^Iation  bo  couibined  as  to  prevent  or  reprc»i?t 
tho  cxceasseg  of  tho  press  which  Cootit  WalewBkij  with 
fio  iintrh  ff*f\<iOfi,  hfi«  blrtniod,  when  speaking  of  a 
nei  i^ion  uf  which  must 

be  -ity.    He  tiopeft  that 

in  ;:  !    '  it   the   I  gut  111  out  where  the  pross 

pr f    '  t  ^  M '        :  I-*  danger 5,  tho  Go vernm  e  u  t«  w  ill  be 


nhla  io  find  m  Ibeir  legislation  the  means  of  restraining 
it  within  proper  limits,  and  that  thoy  will  thiia  bo 
ejipi'    ^   ^       if'uro  peace  against  fresb   intoniational 

A.,  jv>;-L...,  the  prlncipl(*s  of  niorltimo  law  which 
tho  first  i'lenipotentiary  of  Franco  has  proposed  for 
adopt  kin,  Count  Buol  ilecl.irc«  that  he  npprociEttcs 
their  spirit  and  baaiing,  hut  that  not  being  autlior^ 
ised  by  hi»  tnstiiicUom  to  express  an  op n ion  upon 
a  mattor  of  mich  importance,  ho  ninstp  for  tho 
time,  eonfino  liimaelf  to  announcing  to  the  Con- 
gress tiint  he  is  prepared  to  solicit  the  orders  of  bis 
Bovertign  tlierenpon, 

But  here,  he  says,  bis  talk  must  end.  It  wonld  bo 
itnposaiblo  for  him,  indeed,  to  discuvs  the  iutt-rrml 
situation  of  ii  '  '  t  States,  which  are  not  repm- 
*iiinted  at  thi  The  rienipotcntjorics  tmvo 

receired  no  oin^t  i-ujiijiiisssion  tlian  to  apply  thumRulves 
to  tbe  affairs  of  the  Levant,  and  they  h&vc  not  been 
convened  for  tl'^^  ■►mMn^cj  gf  making  known  to  inde- 
pendent Sovi  lies  in  regard  to  the  internal 
organisation  i*  tea  j  the  full  powers  deposited 
among  tho  acts  of  the  Congress  prove  this.  Tho 
iuatruciions  of  ibe  Austrian  Plenipoteuttaries,  at  all 
eventSi  having  defined  the  object  of  the  mission  which 
has  been  tntrusti^d  to  them,  they  %voubi  not  be  at 
liberty  to  luke  part  in  a  discusdoii  wbieh  those 
instructions  have  not  anlicipated. 

For  the  luune  reasons^  Count  Boot  conceives  that  be 
mnst  abHtnin  from  entering  into  the  tn^in  of  ideas 
adverted  to  hy  the  Urst  rienipotentiiiry  of  Great 
Britain,  and  from  giving  ostydnnations  upon  the  durn- 
tiou  of  the  occupation  of  ihf  'f- -■ 'in  stri^f.^R  by  tho 
Austrian  troops,  although  fi^\\  und  cont> 

pletely  to  the  words  ntt^ied  In      .     .  ,  |tytentiary 

of  France  on  this  enhjeet. 

Count  \Yalew£iki  observes  that  ittcre  U  no  quciliou 
either  of  adopting  definitive  rcaolntions  or  of  entering 
into  engagements,  still  less  of  interfering  directly  with 
ttto  internal  a^airs  of  Governments  represented  or 
lujt  represented  at  ibe  Congress ;  but  merely  of  consoli- 
dating, of  completing  the  work  of  peaco^  by  taking 
into  Berious  conBidcration  beforehatid  the  fresh  compli- 
eatioiis  which  might  arise,  eitlier  from  the  mdefinito 
and  unjnstifiablo  prolongation  of  certain  foreign  oecupa- 
tions,  or  from  an  imseasonahio  and  impolitic  fly  item  of 
FSi]! verity,  or  from  a  turbulent  licentiouaneKi  at  variolic 
with  Intornational  duties. 

Baron  Mubner  rophea  that  the  FlenipotenliarSefi  of 
Anslrin  arc  not  authorised  eitticr  to  give  an  oiinranco 
or  to  cjcprees  ivishes :  the  reduction  of  tlie  Austrian 
nrmy  in  tbe  Le|;ations  sufficienlly  shews,  in  hi^  opmioo, 
tJint  the  Imperial  Cabinet  intends  to  withdraw  its 
troop«  sji  soon  aa  such  a  measure  shall  bo  eonsulcrt^d 
opiKntunc. 

Haron  Manteufiel  declnros  that  be  knows  enongh  of 
tho  intentions  of  the  Kin^,  ilia  nt^gust  y     '  >d  lo 

hesitate  to  express  hia  opinion  oti  tin  ->  on 

wbicb  the  Congress  is  engaged,  althou^u  nv.  aws  no 
instructions  on  ibe  subject, 

Tho  maritime  principles,  fr^^-^  *^'"  f^r*-!  Flenipoten- 
tlary  of  rroFEi.'i,   which  tiir  is  invited  to 

a  rlopt^^  ha vt?  u  I  iiv  n  1,  H  1 1 V  0 1 1  T 1  r  1  i  .      [  ufis  in,  IV  h  0  Inia 

couKtautly  ex  m  their  ret*ogiiition  ; 

ai>d  he  consi  ,.^k:d  to  tj*Le  p:irt  in 

the  signature  of  i^uy  Act  bki^  ing.  for  its  object  theJr 
defiuitiveadml&sion  into  the  pnhlic  law  of  Europe,  Ho 
c:iprcaicg  bis  conviction  that  his  Sovereigu  would  not 
withhold  bis  approval  from  any  agreement  which 
might  he  c«htiibti«bed  in  this  ef^nso  njntmg  the  Pleni- 
potenlmries* 
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Baron  Mantcufiel  by  no  means  overlooks  the  great 
importance  of  tho  other  questions  which  have  been 
discussed,  but  he  observes  that  an  affair  of  the  utmost 
interest  for  his  Court  and  for  Europe  has  been  passed 
over  in  silence ;  ho  refers  to  the  present  situation  of 
Neufch&tol.  Ho  remarks  that  this  Principality  is, 
perhaps,  the  only  point  in  Europo  where,  in  contradic- 
tion to  Treaties  and  to  what  has  been  formally  recog- 
nised by  all  the  great  Powers,  a  revolutionary  power 
wliich  disregards  the  rights  of  the  sovereign,  holds 
sway.  Baron  ManteufTel  demands  that  this  question 
should  be  included  in  tho  number  of  those  to  be 
inquired  into.  He  adds,  that  the  King,  his  Sovereign, 
anxiously  wishes  for  tho  prosperity  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Greece,  and  that  he  ardently  desires  to  witness  tho 
disappearance  of  tho  causes  which  have  produced  the 
abnormal  state  of  things  marked  by  the  presence  of 
foreign  troops ;  ho  admits,  however,  that  it  might  bo 
proper  to  examine  into  circumstances  calculated  to 
present  this  matter  in  its  truo  light. 

As  for  the  steps  which  it  might  bo  considered 
advantageous  to  take,  in  what  relates  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Kingdom  of  tho  Two  Sicilies,  Baron 
Mantcufiel  observes  that  such  steps  might  present 
various  inconveniences.  Ho  says  that  it  might  be  well 
to  ask  one's  self  whether  admonitions  such  as  those 
which  have  been  proposed  would  not  excito  in  tho 
country  a  spirit  of  opposition  and  revolutionary  move- 
ments, instead  of  answering  to  the  ideas  which  it  had 
been  contemplated  to  carry  out,  certainly  with  a  bene- 
volent intention.  He  does  not  deem  it  proper  to  enter 
upon  an  examination  of  the  actual  situation  of  the 
Pontifical  States.  He  confines  himself  to  expressing 
tho  desire  that  it  may  be  possible  to  place  tho  Govern- 
ment in  a  condition  which  would  henceforth  render 
superfluous  the  occupation  by  foreign  troops.  Baron 
Manteufiel  concludes  by  declaring  that  the  Prussian 
Cabinet  fully  admits  the  pernicious  influence  exercised 
by  the  press,  subversive  of  all  regular  order,  and  the 
dangers  which  it  propagates  by  preaching  up  regicide 
and  revolt :  ho  adds,  that  Prussia  would  voluntarily 
take  part  in  the  inquiry  into  tho  measures  which 
might  be  deemed  suitable  for  putting  an  end  to  such 
practices. 

Count  Cavour  does  not  mean  to  question  the  right  of 
each  Plenipotentiary  to  abstain  from  taking  part  in  tho 
discussion  of  a  question  which  is  not  contemplated 
by  his  instructions;  it  is  nevertheless,  he  thinks, 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  tho  opinion  mani- 
fested by  certain  Powers,  in  regard  to  the  occupa- 
tion of  tho  Konion  States,  should  be  recorded  in  the 
Protocol. 

The  first  Plenipotentiary  of  Sardinia  states  that  the 
occupation  of  the  Bonian  States  by  tho  Austrian  troops 
assumes  every  day  more  of  a  permanent  character ; 
that  it  has  lasted  seven  years,  and  that,  nevertheless, 
no  indication  appears  which  would  lead  to  tho  supposi- 
tion that  it  will  cease  at  a  more  or  less  early  period ; 
that  tho  causes  which  gave  rise  to  it  are  still  in  exist- 
ence ;  that  the  state  of  the  country  which  they  occupy 
is,  assuredly,  not  improved;  and  that  in  order  to  be 
satisfied  of  this,  it  is  enough  to  remark  that  Austria 
considers  herself  obliged  to  maintain,  in  its  utmost 
severity,  the  state  of  siege  at  Bologna,  although  it 
dates  from  tho  occupation  itself.  He  observes  that 
tho  presence  of  the  Austrian  troops  in  the  Legations 
and  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma  destroys  the  balance 
of  power  in  Italy,  and  constitutes  a  real  danger  for 
Sardinia.  The  Plenipotentiaries  of  Sardinia,  he  says, 
deem  it,  therefore,  a  duty  to  point  out  to  the  attention 
of  Europe  a  state  of  things  so  abnormal  as  that  which 


results  from  the  indefinite  occupation  of  a  greii 
of  Italy  by  Austrian  troops. 

As  regards  tho  question  of  Naples,  Count  Ov 
shares  entirely'  tho  opinions  expressed  by  O 
Walewski  and  tlie  Earl  of  Clarendon ;  and  be 
ceives  that  it  is  in  the  highest  degreo  importn 
suggest  modifications  which,  by  appeasing  psH 
would  render  less  difficult  tho  regular  progns 
afiairs  in  tho  other  States  of  the  Peninsula. 

Baron  HUbner,  on  his  part,  says  that  the  first  F 
potentiary  of  Sardinia  has  spoken  only  of  the  Anal 
occupation,  and  kept  silence  in  regard  to  thi 
France ;  that  nevertheless  the  two  occupationa 
place  at  the  same  time,  and  with  tho  same  object ; 
it  is  impossible  to  admit  the  argument  drawn 
Count  Cavour,  from  the  permanency  of  the  skal 
siege  at  Bologna;  that  if  an  exceptional  stsft 
things  is  still  necessary  in  that  city,  while  it  baa 
since  ceased  at  Rome  and  Ancona,  tbis  appeal 
the  utmost  to  prove  that  the  dispositions  of  the  pe 
of  Rome  and  of  Ancona  aro  more  satisfactory 
those  of  the  city  of  Bologna.  He  remarks  that  in  1 
it  is  not  only  tho  Roman  States  wliich  are  occupiei 
foreign  troops ;  that  the  Communes  of  Menton 
of  Roquebruuo,  forming  part  of  the  Principalit 
Monaco,  have  been  for  tho  last  eight  years  oocn 
by  Sardinia ;  and  that  the  only  difference  which  e 
between  the  two  occupations  is,  that  the  Anati 
and  tho  French  were  invited  by  the  Sovereigi 
the  country,  while  the  Sardinian  troops  entered 
territory  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco  contrary  to 
wishes,  and  maintain  themselves  therein,  noti 
standing  the  remonstrances  of  the  Sovereign  of 
coimtry. 

In  reply  to  Baron  HUbner,  Count  Cavour  says 
he  is  desirous  that  the  French  occupation  should  c 
as  well  as  the  Austrian,  but  that  he  cannot  help 
sidering  the  one  as  being  far  more  dangerous  than 
other  for  the  independent  States  of  Italy.  He  i 
that  a  small  corps  d'arm6e,  at  a  great  distance  i 
France,  is  menacing  for  no  one;  whereas  it  is  ' 
alarming  to  see  Austria  resting  on  Ferrara  am 
Placontia,  the  fortifications  of  which  sho  is  enlarj 
contrary  to  the  spirit  if  not  to  the  letter  of  the  Tra 
of  Vienna,  and  extending  herself  along  tho  Adiiati 
far  as  Ancona. 

As  for  Monaco,  Count  Cavour  declares  that  Sarc 
is  ready  to  withdraw  the  fifty  men  who  occupy  Mei 
if  the  Prince  is  in  a  condition  to  return  to  the  cou 
without  exposing  himsolf  to  the  most  serious 
gers.  Besides,  he  does  not  consider  that  Sarc 
can  bo  accused  of  having  contributed  to  the  o 
throw  of  tho  ancient  Government,  in  order  to  oa 
those  States,  since  the  Prince  has  not  been  ahl 
maintain  his  authority  in  the  single  town  of  Moz 
which  Sardinia  occupied  in  1848,  in  virtue  of 
Treaties. 

Baron  Brunuow  thinks  it  is  his  duty  to  point  o 
particular  circumstajice— tliat  the  occupation  ofGr 
by  the  allied  troops  took  place  during  tho  war, 
that  relations  being  happily  re-established  between 
three  Protecting  Courts,  the  time  is  arrived  for  coi 
to  an  understanding  as  to  the  means  of  reverting 
situation  in  conformity  with  the  common  interest, 
gives  the  assurance  that  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  Bi 
havo  received  with  satisfaction,  and  will  eagerly  ti 
mit  to  their  Government,  the  intentions  manifibats 
this  respect  by  the  Plenipotentiaries  of  France  |H| 
Great  Britain;  and  that  Russia,  with  a  t uiioiE ij 
object  and  with  a  view  to  ameliorate  the  stali 
things  existing  in  Greece,  will  readily  join  || 
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rt*  winch  may  app«*iir  calculator  to  effect  the 
e  tontcntpltitcd  m  the  fotindntitPti  of  the  Helkmc 

%thv    IHenipotentiarict   of   Rua&ia    adiS,  tlmt  tljcy 

ill  t3ik<3  Ihu  oi'deni  t>r  their  Court  upon  tite  pro- 

ptiaui  submitted  Co  the  CongrefiS  relniivo  to  ifiaritini^ 

C'ount  \V(i1oAvi(ki  congrattdntcs  biniadf  an  haviDg 

Jticttd    the    IMentp&tenUaries   to    inlcrchaiige    tUotr 

t&a  tm  the  <|iieatLons  wlucli  have  bi^on  discunsud. 
Imd  si*ppo«ed  that  k  might  have  been  possible, 
pt*rbnp»  with  advaiitji^e,  to  express  themselves  in  n 
nmrt!  eoiiiplcic  ni^i^ner  on  some  of  the  aubjeeta  which 
have  Biied  t!io  attention  of  ibe  Coo^ress.  *  But  etieh 
it  \&^  be  fln>!9^i  '  the  mtercbtLnge  of  ido&s  wbicb  hna 

Ic^n  jihice  ia  not  vlthont  advantage/ 

Tbe  lir^t  Jrlenipotcsnltary  of  Fnmee  it4te«  tbftt  the 

Knit  of  it  is.|  ill  effect ; 

I,  That  nn  orm  bn^  conteflted  the  ticcesilty  of 
S^ioM&l/  UeUberatid^  us  to  the  mono^  for  tmprovmg^ 
the  &itniition  of  Grccee ;  awd  that  Uio  tlircc  pfoleclm^L,' 
Courts  Imve  rccoj;;niH<jd  tho  importaJico  of  coining 
La    an    undDrsUndiog    atiioug    thomsclvcQ     in     lliis 

flpect. 

Tlint    tl»e    Plenipotentiaries    of    Austria    have 

kedod  to  ilio  vtlsh  oxpTtmcd  by  the  Plenipaientlnries 
irf  B'niucG  for  the  evacuation  of  the  I'ootifical  Btates 
by  the  Frcneb  and  Austrian  troops^  aa  soon  as  it  can 
be  ©Ifcotod  without  prejudice  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
eoimiry  nud  to  the  consolidation  of  the  notliority  of 
the  Holy  Bee. 

X  That  the  greater  pnrt  of  the  Plenipotentiarlei 
have  uot  qno6tiou«Hl  thi<  good  i<^eet  ^hich  would 
ri'Stdt  from  iiiea$urc!fi  of  clemency.,  opportnnety 
ttdoptcd  by  the  Ooveninicntg  of  the  Itahaii  Peuin- 
ttuln,  and  especially  hy  that  of  the  Two  Btcilte^. 

4.  Thtit  all  the  IMenipotcntiarie&f  and  even  ihoae 
who  considered  tliciu$elvc«  bound  to  reserve  the  prin- 
eiplo  of  tho  liberty  of  the  prcsa,  haTC  not  hcaltatod 
loitdly  to  condenm  the  exce^sies  in  which  the  Belgian 
tiuwgp!ipei"s  indulge  with  impunity^  hy  rccogniein]^  the 
neceittfity  of  remudylng  tho  real  mconveiuences  which 
resuH  from  the  imcontroUed  Hceuee  vrhicli  is  so  g^reatly 
ibtiBod  in  Belgium. 

Tlijvt^  filially,  the  reception  given  by  nil  tho  Pleni- 
fiotenlmi iC9  to  the  idea  of  closiDg  their  laboura  by  a 
dceliu-ation  of  principles  in  tho  matter  of  mavitimo 
Jstw,  must  give  reason  to  hope  that  at  tho  next  ^ittiug 
llioy  will  have  received  from  tlieir  respective  Govern- 
nicut«  authority  to  adhere  to  an  Act,  whichj  while 
eompletiivg  the*  work  of  tho  Con^esa  of  Paris,  would 
efttJCt  an  improvement  worthy  of  our  epoch. 
[Tho  iignatures  follow.] 

5,  tS^irdfnmu  Mtmorifti  jrhfing  to  th€>  Affairs  of'  Ifaf^^ 
mitttrif:ttd  (a  tht  OortnttUf'ntx  of  KnithiHtl  and  Fratn^t^ 
Apnl  IG,  l8off. 

The  undeiidit^nedi,  PlcriiipoJoiiiitrinep  ot  11  ih  JLijesly 
the  Kia^  of  Sardinia^  full  of  confidence  ni  tho  Just 
Brnitiments  of  the  GrovcromentA  of  Franco  and 
Kaglaud,  and  in  the  frteudship  wliich  they  profess  for 
Piedmont^  have  never  ceased  since  the  oponiti^  of  the  i 
Conferences  to  hope  that  the  CongrcBs  of  Paris  would 
uot  Rtrparato  without  takiDg  into  serious  consideration 
tbe  btate  of  Italy,  and  delibemting  on  tbe  meatia  U> 
bo  adopted  for  tlie  ro-eitabliihiaent  of  lu  politieal 

jitOibri^nnj  disturbed  at  preaont  by   the  occupation 
a  preat  part  of  the  Peuinaida  by  foreign  troops. 
Certain  of  tho  uouL-ttrruJico  of  iljoir  fttlles,  lb<iy  eonld 
not  tiiink  that  any  other  Power,  after  baving  testified 
If  J 


BO  lively  and  so  generous  an  interest  in  the  fate  of 
Easterti  ChriBtiauB  of  the  Blnvotiic  and  Greek  races, 
would  refuse  to  interest  thcm&elves  in  tho  peoplo  of 
the  Latin  race,  who  arc  still  more  unhappy  by  reftHOn 
that  the  advauced  degree  of  tivilisutien  which  they 
have  fttiuined  lUEiU^s  them  feel  more  acutely  Uio 
effects  of  bad  govcrnmtsnt. 

This  hope  Ims  been  diBappolntcJ* 

Notwithstanding  tho  good* will  of  Fmncc  and 
England— notwithstanding  their  well-intended  efforts^ 
the  poraistenco  of  An3tria  obliged  the  diseusaiona  of  tho 
Congress  to  he  strictly  bounded  witliiii  the  sphere  of 
the  quCHtions  marked  out  before  its  meeting,  and  is 
the  eanse  of  this  assembly,  on  which  the  eyes  of 
Europe  are  fixed,  being  aheot  to  dissolve,  not  only 
without  having  eftettcil  the  least  amcLioration  for  tho 
ills  of  Italy,  but  without  j^iving  a  ray  of  hope  for  tho 
fnture,  to  the  nations  on  the  other  side  of  tho  Alps, 
calculated  to  calm  their  minds  and  to  make  them 
bear  tho  present  with  rei&igiiation, 

I'hc  peculiar  positmn  occupied  by  Austiia  m  the 
Cougretd  perhaps  rendered  this  deplorable  result  inevitr 
able.  The  undersigned  are  forced  to  acknowledge  this. 
Noverthclesfl,  without  addressing  the  least  reproach  to 
their  Dllies,  they  belt  eve  it  a  duty  to  call  their  SoHotis 
attention  to  the  sad  consequences  that  this  may  have 
for  Europe,  for  Italy,  and  especially  for  Bardinift, 

It  won  Id  be  superfliiOnB  to  ti-ace  here  an  CScaci 
]iictuTe  of  the  state  of  Italy.  What  has  taken  pluco 
1(1  those  countries  is  only  too  notorious.  The  ay^tem 
of  repreasion  and  violent  reaction  comracticcd  in  18^6 
und  ]84D — ^justilied  iu  its  origin,  perhaps,  by  the 
revohitionary  disturbances  which  had  sbortly  boforo 
been  suppredsed  —  contiuucs  without  the  smaUc»t 
relaxation.  It  may  even  be  said  thaty  with  fuvv  ex* 
ceptious,  it  is  exercised  with  redoubled  rigour. 
Never  were  the  prisons  and  dungeons  more  fuH  of 
persons  condemned  for  political  canst «  ;  never  lias 
tho  number  of  cxik^  been  greater  ;  never  has  tho 
poticu  been  more  vexatious,  nor  martial  law  more 
etcverely  applied.  What  is  taking  place  at  Panna 
only  proves  this  too  clenrly. 

^udi  a  system  of  governmont  most  necessarily  keep 
ttio  populations  hi  a  constant  stoto  of  irritation  and 
revolutionary  ferment* 

This  has  been  tho  stato  of  Italy  for  seven  years, 
Nevertheless,  the  popular  agitation  appeared  recently 
to  be  calmed.  Italians,  seeing  one  of  their  national 
princes  coalesced  with  the  groat  Western  I'owcrs  for 
the  Aupport  of  the  principles  of  rigbt  and  jttstlce,  and 
for  tbo  amelioration  of  the  fate  of  their  co-ti^ligionista 
in  the  Kinit,  eoneeivcd  a  hope  that  peace  would  not 
be  made  without  some  relief  for  their  misfortunes, 
This  hope  kept  them  calm  and  resigned.  But  when 
they  know  tho  negative  results  of  the  Congress  of 
Paris ;  when  they  learn  that  Austria,  notwithstaading 
tho  good  oflices  and  benevolent  intervcniton  of  Fmrico 
and  England,  refused  all  discussion — that  she  would 
not  even  i^nter  into  un  examination  of  the  means 
proper  for  rcmedpng  such  a  sad  stato  of  thing»-* 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  dormant  irritation  will 
be  awakened  among  them  more  violently  than  ever* 
Coiivruced  that  they  have  nothing  to  expect  from 
diplomacy  and  the  efforta  of  tho  Power*  \Uiich  tako 
an  intercut  in  their  fate«  thoy  will  throw  themselves 
with  soutliem  ardour  into  the  ranks  of  the  i-evohi- 
tionary  and  subvcrsivu  party  ;  and  Italy  will  again 
become  a  hotbed  of  conspiructes  and  tiimnltS|  which 
may  perhaps  be  suppressed  by  redoubled  rigour^  but 
winch  the  Icajst  European  commotion  may  cnuse  to 
burst  forth  in  the  most  violent  manner.     So  sad  a 
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stato  of  things,  if  it  merits  the  attention  of  the  Qovem- 
roents  of  Franco  and  England,  equally  interested  in  the 
maintenance  of  order  and  the  regular  development  of 
civilisation,  must  naturally  pro-occupy  the  Government 
of  the  King  of  Sardinia  in  the  highest  degree.  The 
awakening  of  revolutionary  passions  in  all  the  countries 
surrounding  Piedmont,  by  the  effect  of  causes  calcu- 
lated to  excite  tho  most  lively  popular  sympathies, 
exposes  it  to  dangers  of  excessive  gravity,  such  as  to 
compromise  that  firm  and  moderate  policy  which  has 
had  sucli  happy  results  for  tho  interior,  and  gained 
it  tho  sympathy  and  esteem  of  enlightened  Europe. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  danger  threatening  Sardinia. 
A  still  greater  is  tho  consequence  of  tho  means  em- 
ployed by  Austria  to  repress  the  revolutionary 
ferment  in  Italy.  Called  by  tho  Sovereigns  of  the 
small  States  of  Italy,  who  are  powerless,  to  repress 
tho  discontent  of  their  subjects,  this  Power  occupies 
militarily  the  greater  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Po 
and  of  Central  Italy,  and  makes  its  influence  felt  in  an 
irresistible  manner,  even  in  the  countries  where  she 
has  no  soldiers.  Resting  on  one  side  on  Ferrara  and 
Bologna,  her  troops  extend  tliemselves  to  Ancona,  tho 
length  of  tho  Adriatic,  which  has  become,  in  a  manner, 
an  Austrian  lake  ;  on  tlie  other,  mistress  of  Piaconza^ 
which,  contrary  to  tho  spirit,  if  not  to  tho  letter,  of 
the  treaties  of  Vienna,  sho  labours  to  transform  into 
a  first-class  fortress  ;  she  has  a  garrison  at  Parma,  and 
makes  dispositions  to  deploy  her  forces  all  along  tho 
Sardinian  frontier,  from  the  Po  to  tho  summit  of  the 
Apennines.  This  permanent  occupation  by  Austria, 
of  territories  which  do  not  belong  to  her,  renders  her 
absolute  mistress  of  nearly  all  Italy,  destroys  the 
equilibrium  established  by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna 
(1815),  and  is  a  continual  menace  to  Piedmont. 

Bounded  thus  on  so  many  sides  by  Austrian 
influence ;  seeing  developed  on  her  eastern  frontier, 
completely  open,  the  forces  of  a  Power  which  she 
knows  to  be  animated  by  unfriendly  feelings  towards 
her— this  country  is  held  in  a  state  of  constant  appre- 
hension, which  obliges  her  to  remain  armed,  and  to 
take  defensive  measures  excessively  burdensome  to 


her  finances^  already  tasked  by  the  events  ef  18i 
and  1849,  and  by  the  war  in  which  she  has  j« 
participated.  The  facts  thus  indicated  by  the  nndor 
signed  suffice  to  render  evident  the  dangeis  of  Oi 
position  in  which  the  Qoyemment  of  the  Kii^  • 
Sardinia  finds  itself  placed.  Disturbed  within  1^  th 
action  of  revolutionary  passions;  excited  all  lem 
by  a  system  of  violent  repression  and  foreign  ooes 
pation;  threatened  by  the  extension  of  Anskrin 
power — it  may  at  any  moment  be  forced,  by  ai 
inevitable  necessity,  to  adopt  extreme  meesnxes  e 
which  it  is  impossible  to  calcnlate  the  confleqnenMS. 

The  undersigned  do  not  doubt  bat  thai  such  a  stat< 
of  tilings  will  isxcite  the  solicitude  of  the  GoTenunenii 
of  France  and  England,  not  only  on  account  of  th 
sincere  friendship  and  real  sympathy  that  thesi 
Powers  profess  for  the  Sovereign  who,  alone  amim^ 
all,  at  Uie  moment  when  their  snccesa  was  mm 
uncertain,  declared  himself  openly  in  their  fia^ov 
but,  above  all,  because  it  constitutes  a  real  dang^i 
for  Europe.  Sardinia  is  the  only  State  in  Italy  thai 
has  been  able  to  raise  an  impassable  barrier  to  tlu 
revolutionary  spirit,  and  at  the  same  time  remaii 
independent  of  Austria.  It  is  the  counterpoise  U 
her  invading  influence.  If  Sardinia  succumbed,  ex 
hausted  of  power,  abandoned  by  her  allies — ^if  she 
also  was  obliged  to  submit  to  Austrian  dominaiion 
then  the  conquest  of  Italy,  by  this  Power,  wooU 
be  achieved;  and  Austria,  after  having  obtained 
without  its  costing  her  the  least  sacrifice,  the  immense 
benefit  of  the  free  navigation  of  tho  Danube^  anc 
the  neutralisation  of  the  Black  Sea,  would  acquire  i 
preponderating  influence  in  tho  West.  This  is  what 
France  and  England  would  never  wish — this  chej 
will  never  permit. 

In  conclusion,  the  undersigned  are  convinced  thai 
the  Cabinets  of  Paris  and  London,  taking  into  seriou 
consideration  the  state  of  Italy,  will  decide,  in  ooneeii 
with  Sardinia,  on  the  means  for  applying  an  efficactou 
remedy. 

C.  Catour. 

Fabu,  April  16, 185G.  £>£  ViLLA>MariKA. 
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1.  ITatti'8hSrifo/GuUtan(f,\S3d, 

It  is  well  known  that,  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
Ottoman  monarchy,  tho  glorious  precepts  of  tho  Koran 
and  the  laws  of  the  Empire  woro  over  held  in  honour. 
In  consequence  of  this,  tho  Empire  increased  in 
strength  and  greatness,  and  all  the  population,  without 
exception,  acquired  a  high  degree  of  welfare  and 
prosperity.  For  160  years  a  succession  of  incidents 
and  various  causes  have  checked  this  obedience  to 
the  sacred  code  of  tho  law,  and  to  the  regulations 
which  emanate  from  it;  and  the  previous  internal 
strength  and  prosperity  have  been  converted  into 
weakness  and  poverty ;  for,  in  truth,  an  empire  loses 
all  its  stability  when  it  ceases  to  observe  its  laws. 

These  considerations  have  been  ever  present  to  our 
mind ;  and  since  the  day  of  our  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  thought  of  the  public  good,  the  amelio- 
ration of  the  condition  of  the  provinces,  and  tho 
alleviation  of  the  national  burdens,  has  not  ceased  to 
claim  our  entire  attention.  If  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  geographical  position  of  tho  Ottoman 
provinces,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  aptness  and 


intelligence  of  the  inhabitants,  wo  shall  arrive  at  tlu 
conviction  that,  by  applying  ourselves  to  discov« 
efficacious  plans,  the  result  which,  with  the  aid  o: 
Qod,  we  hope  to  attain  will  be  realised  within  a  fen 
years.  Thus,  then,  full  of  confidence  in  the  help  ol 
tho  Most  High,  supported  by  tho  intercession  of  oui 
Prophet,  we  consider  it  advisablo  to  attempt,  by  nen 
institutions,  to  obtain  for  the  provinces  composing  th( 
Ottoman  Empire  tlio  benefits  of  a  good  administni 
tion.  These  institutions  will  principally  refer  to  th( 
following  topics : — 1.  Such  guarantees  as  will  insnn 
our  subjects  perfect  security  for  their  liveai,  theii 
honour,  and  their  fortune.  2.  A  regular  method  ol 
establishing  and  collecting  the  taxes.  3.  An  equall} 
regular  method  of  recruiting  and  levying  the  army 
and  fixing  tho  duration  of  tho  service. 

In  truth,  are  not  life  and  honour  the  most  precion 
blessings  in  existence  f  What  man,  whatever  maj  bi 
his  detestation  of  violence,  could  refhiin  from  Iwraq 
recourse  to  it,  and  thereby  injuring  the  govenuMM 
and  his  country,  if  his  life  and  honour  are  mxpmd 
to  danger!  If,  on  the  contrazy,  he  enjoys  perteA mm 
rity  in  this  respect,  he  will  not  foiget  his  loyallj^^ 
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aU  Ilia  Acte  wHl  oondnoe  %q  Uie  welfare  of  tb&  ^ovem- 
incut  ftod  his  fdiow-0iibjecii*  If  tliere  la  do  socurity 
for  ttmir  fortune,  all  llfitea  coldly  to  tho  voice  ot  tiieir 
JPridce  and  Country  i  nono  attend  io  ihu  progroii  of 
UiG  cotnimonwoiity  absorbed  as  ihey  are  in  tlictr  own 
tt^uble«*  Iff  on  tbe  otbor  Land,  tho  {!iiizen  posae^aea 
in  confidetico  hta  propcrtj,  of  wbatovwr  kind  it  ma^ 
h^  ib€n»  full  of  ardonr  for  Ins  own  Affkiiv^  the  t^bero 
of  whicji  bo  Btriv&B  to  cxt4?nd,  ir^  nrJ^r  Io  inttrea^w 
tbat  of  bia  own  onjoytneotjii,  h«  i^  thu  lovo 

for  bi*i  prince  and  bia  Countrj'giu  ^^  ro  fervent 
iti  Idtt  heart,  Tbc$e  ienttmonii  bi'coma  witbtn  bim 
the  souroG  of  the  moat  laudabk<<  aelious* 

It  16  of  the  hjgbeet.  bnportattco  to  i-ei^tlato  tho 
iiii|)oititJoi]  of  the  taxes ;  aa  Uie  State,  >vhichp  in  tho 
do  fence  of  its  tcrritofT,  i«  fon^  inlo  v&rtous  ctpensea, 
cannot  proenro  tbe  njotioy  tmoma&Ej  for  the  Mimj  and 
the  other  briiiiches  of  the  Borvioe,  iaTO  bj  contributions 
kvifsd  on  ii«  aqhjecta* 

Although,  thankfl  Ui  God«  our  subjects  hftve  for 
tome  timo  been  deliveired  fkom  the  «eoaT:ge  of 
inonopolioi^  falaoly  regarded  hiibcrto  as  a  soorce  of 
rcncniic,  n  fktul  pmctic^  «uLl  exifitSj  alibough  it  czm 
only  havo  tho  most  disaatroui  eoniequcuces :  it  is  tbat 
of  tho  venal  coneesaion^  known  by  tbe  neoue  nfJUizam. 
Under  this  ajateni,  tho  civil  and  fiuaDcial  adniiui* 
#tnMion  of  a  provuico  ia  intrusted  to  tbo  arbitrary  will 
of  uti  imbviduul ;  that  is^  at  timee  to  the  iron  hand  of 
the  nio&t  violent  and  covetous  pawtona ;  for^  if  tho 
ndminiairator  bo  not  boneat,  be  cares  for  nothing  but 
Ilia  own  advantage.  It  is  therefore  nocesaary  that,  in 
future  «ach  member  of  tho  Ottoman  Empire  ahould 
bo  iaKod  in  a  ratio  to  hia  forinno  and  )iis  fucuUiOBf 
and  tluit  nolbing  further  should  ho  demand od  from 
htm.  It  IK  alao  neoeaaary  that  epecial  lawa  aimuld  fi^ 
and  limit  the  <^xpenieft  of  our  forces  on  land  and  sea. 

Althoygh,  as  wo  bave  auid^  tho  defence  of  tbo 
country  i»  an  Important  consideration,  and  it  is  tbe  dnty 
of  all  the  iidiabitants  to  furubb  soldiora  for  this  end^  it 
ta  neveirtLicieaa  jieoeBiiary  to  oatabliab  lawa  to  rogn- 
late  tho  contingent  which  each  district  should  fumtah 
according  to  tbe  requiromonta  of  the  moment^  and  to 
refiuc^  the  time  of  active  military  aorvico  to  four  or 
five  yoara.  For  it  is  buth  committing  an  injustice 
and  infticting  a  deadly  blow  on  the  agriculture  and 
induatry  of  the  conn  try  ^  to  take,  without  regard  to 
tbe  reai*eati%o  popuiivtion  of  the  diBtrict*,  more  from 
one,  and  le^  from  another^  than  they  are  able  to 
furnish;  at  tbo  aanne  time  it  is  reducing  tbo  soldiers 
to  doajjair,  and  contributinji^  to  tho  depopulation  of 
the  country,  lo  retain  them  during  their  whole  life 
in  Iho  ierviee.  In  fmoj  without  tho  various  hiwa 
whose  necesfiity  baa  beeu  recognised,  the  En?piro  cun 
puaneifit  neither  strengtht  wealthy  prosperity,  nor  tran- 
rjuillity  J  whereas  it  will  ei^pect  them  all  from  the 
ojiiatence  of  these  new  laws.  For  tbis  re348on,  in 
futnre,  the  cause  of  every  accused  party  will  be 
tried  publiely^  in  conformity  with  our  divine  law  * 
ftud,  until  u  regular  sentence  has  been  pronounced, 
no  one  can  put  another  to  death,  eocretly  or  piihlicly, 
by  poison  or  any  other  form  of  puniehmcot,  Ko  ono 
will  bo  permitted  to  assail  tho  honour  of  any  one, 
whom  soever  be  may  be.  Every  person  will  enjoy 
the  poBiieiision  of  bis  property  of  every  nature,  and 
diapeso  of  it  with  the  most  perfect  liberty,  without 
any  one  being  pormiited  to  impede  bim  t  thua,  for 
cxampk%  the  innocent  beirs  of  a  criminal  wtll  not 
be  deprived  of  their  legal  rigbta,  and  tho  property  of 
the  criminal  will  not  be  confiacated*  Theao  imperial 
concesaioni  extend  to  all  our  EubjoctiH  to  whatever 
rellgioa  or  seel  they  may  belong;   they  wiU  CDJoy 


them  witliont  any  exception*  Per  feet  aoeority  la 
tberoforo  guaranteed  by  ua  to  the  iiibabiUnta  of  tlio 
Empire,  with  regard  to  their  life^  their  honour,  and 
their  fottuntv  as  til©  sacred  text  of  our  law  dennuida. 

^V^       '  '■     '         '    r  poiii(-B»  ae  ihcy  rnuut  bo 

rcL'  of  eiiHi*ht*:2iied  opiniuuB, 

oui  1.V.I..II.4  1  ..1  -ru  jented  bv  ua  many  new 

membera  aa  may  !■  iiocessary^to  whom  will 

bo   lldJ01Mi''il     fin     (',  uliiiii     \v\;    "i!i,:ili     [iihnoillt^ 

our  Mil  J  ujet 

for  the  i-i'  ^  .      .  Jaws 

on  those  points  relating  to  the  security  ot  bte  and 
property,  and  the  impoaitien  of  the  tjuica.  Evory  one 
in  these  ofi&emMieiB  will  Biate  bia  ideas  freely,  and  give 
bis  opinion. 

The  lawa  relating  to  tbe  regulations  of  tlio  miliLary 
tervice  will  be  discussed  by  tbe  Military  Councii, 
belding  its  meetinga  at  the  palace  of  tho  Beroikicr. 
As  soon  m  a  law  is  decided  upon,  it  will  be  pre- 
sented to  ua;  and  in  order  tbat  it  may  bo  cU'rnoily 
yalid  and  &ppUaible^  wo  will  eonlirm  it  by  our  lanction, 
written  above  it  with  mrr  Imperial  band. 

As  thoae  present  inalitutioui!!  are  tsol ely  intended  for 
tbo  regeneration  of  religion,  government^  iho  uMion^ 
Olid  tho  Empire,  we  engoge  to  do  nothing  wbieii  may 
be  opposed  to  thi'in.  As  a  pledge  for  our  proiniBo,  wo 
intend,  after  having  dopositod  them  in  tho  hall  wbieh 
contains  the  glorious  relics  of  tho  Propbet,  in  tbe  pre- 
aence  of  all  tbo  Ulema  and  Grandees  of  tho  Empire,  to 
take  an  oath  in  tbo  name  of  the  Almighty,  and  cause 
tho  lUemn  and  Grandees  alto  to  swear  to  tbat  effect. 
After  thut,  any  one  of  tbe  Ulema  or  Orandeosj,  or  any 
other  person  whatsoever,  who  violates  these  inatitu* 
tbns,  will  undergo^  without  r^^gard  to  rank»  coiuaideror 
tion,  or  credit,  the  punishnient  appointed  for  Ids  guilt 
when  proven.  A  penal  code  will  be  drawn  up  to  this 
effect. 

As  all  the  functionaries  of  tho  Empire  will  rocoive 
from  this  day  a  aui table  salary,  and  those  whojse 
fnnctiona  are  not  at  present  sufficiently  rewarded,  will 
bo  advanced,  a  rig;or!3ua  law  will  ho  passed  against  the 
traffio  in  favouri  and  appointments  (riMtvf),  which 
the  divine  laws  reprove,  and  which  is  one  of  tl»o 
principal  eauaes  of  the  decay  of  tbe  Empire. 

Tho  enactments  thus  made  being  a  complete 
renovation  and  alteration  in  ancient  usnge.^,  this 
Imperial  rescript  will  bo  published  at  Constanlinople, 
and  in  all  tho  to^vns  of  our  Empire,  and  will  bo 
oiicialiy  conimiinii:;itcd  to  all  tho  Ambassadors  of 
friendly  rowel's  residing  in  Constantinople,  in  order 
that  they  may  bo  wltnosacs  of  the  foucL'saion  of  tbeso 
inatitutiou%  which,  with  the  favour  of  tho  Almighty, 
will  endure  for  ever. 

May  the  All-powerftil  Ood  bavc  ua  all  in  ITis  holy 
keeping  I  May  those  who  commit  any  act  contrary  to 
the  present  iiiMtitutioDs  bo  tho  objects  of  the  Divine 
malediction,  and  eternally  deprived  of  every  kind  of 
happiness  1 

Lei  it  be  done  aa  herein  sei  forth.  To  you  my 
Grrind  Yi/ior,  Midiiunmod  Em  in  Aali  Pacha,  decorated 
with  my  Intfierial  Order  of  tbo  Medjidi^  of  tlie  first 
vlsiBSj  and  with  the  Order  of  Personal  Merit  *  may  God 
grant  to  you  greatness,  and  increase  your  powur  I  It 
has  at  way  K  lii^t^n  my  most  earnest  deal  re  to  tu^iire  the 
happiness  of  all  closi^GS  of  the  subjects  whom  Divtne 
I'rtJ^'idence  has  placed  under  my  Iu»p^rial  sceptre  ;  and 
since  my  accession  to  the  throne,  I  have  not  ceujied  to 
direct  all  my  ellbrt*i  to  tho  attaimnent  of  that  cud* 
f  Imtika  to  tii«  Almighty,  these  unceamug  cflbrta  have 
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already  been  productive  of  numerous  useful  results. 
From  day  to  day  tlio  happiness  of  tho  nation  and  the 
wealth  of  my  dominions  go  on  augmenting. 

It  being  now  my  desire  to  renew  and  enlarge  still 
more  the  new  institutions  ordained  with  tho  view  of 
establishing  a  state  of  things  coufurmable  with  tho 
dignity  of  my  £mpire  and  the  position  which  it 
occupies  among  civilised  nations ;  and  tho  rights  of  my 
Empire  having,  by  tho  fidelity  and  praiseworthy  efforts 
of  all  my  subjects,  and  by  the  kind  and  friendly 
assistance  of  tlio  great  I^owers,  my  noblo  allies, 
received  from  abroad  a  confirmation  which  will  bo 
tho  commencement  of  a  new  em,  it  is  my  desire  to 
augment  its  wcllbeing  and  prosperity,  to  insure  tho 
happiness  of  all  my  subjects,  who  in  my  sight  aro  all 
equal,  and  equally  dear  to  me,  and  who  aro  united  to 
each  other  by  tho  cordial  ties  of  patriotism,  and  to 
insure  the  means  of  daily  increasing  tho  prosperity  of 
my  Empire. 

I  have  therefore  resolved  upon,  and  I  order  tho 
execution  of  tho  following  measures  : — The  guarantees 
promised  on  our  part  by  the  Ilatti-Huniayoon  of 
GulhanC,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Tanzimat,  to 
uU  tlie  subjects  of  my  Empire,  without  distinction  of 
classes  or  of  religion,  for  the  security  of  their  persons 
and  property  and  tho  preservation  of  their  honour,  aro 
to-day  confirmed  and  consolidated,  and  efficacious 
measures  shall  be  taken  in  order  that  they  may  have 
their  full  and  entire  effect. 

All  tho  privileges  and  spiritual  immunities  granted 
by  my  ancestors  (tb  antiquo,  and  at  subsequent  dates, 
to  all  Christian  communities  or  other  non-3Iussulinan 
persuasions  established  in  my  Empire  under  my  pro- 
tection, shall  bo  confirmed  and  maintained. 

Every  Christian  or  other  non-Mussulman  community 
shall  be  bound,  within  a  fixed  period,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  a  Commission  composed  ad  hoc  of 
members  of  its  own  body,  to  pi-oceed,  with  my  high 
approbation,  and  under  tho  inspection  of  my  Sublime 
Porte,  to  exuniine  into  its  actual  immunities  and 
privileges,  and  to  discuss  and  submit  to  my  Sublime 
Porto  the  reforms  required  by  the  progress  of  civil- 
ibation  and  of  the  age.  Tiie  powers  conceded  to 
the  Christian  Patriarchs  and  Bishops  by  tho  Sultun 
Mahomet  II.  and  his  successors,  shall  be  made  to 
harmonise  with  the  new  position  which  my  generous 
and  beneficent  intentions  insure  to  these  communities. 

The  principle  of  nominating  tlie  Patriarchs  for  life, 
afler  the  revision  of  the  rules  of  election  now  in  force, 
sliall  be  strictly  carried  out,  conformably  to  the  tenor 
of  their  firmans  of  investiture. 

The  Patriarchs,  Metropolitans,  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
and  liabbins  shall  take  an  oath  on  their  entrance  into 
office,  according  to  a  form  agreed  upon  in  common  by 
my  Sublime  Porte  and  the  spiritual  heads  of  the 
different  religious  commimities.  The  ecclesiastical 
dues,  of  whatever  sort  or  nature  they  be,  shall  bo 
abolished  and  replaced  by  fixed  revenues  for  tho 
Patriarchs  and  heads  of  communities,  and  by  tho 
allocation  of  allowances  and  salaries  equitably  propor- 
tioned to  the  importanco  of  tho  rank  and  the  dignity 
of  the  different  members  of  the  clergy. 

The  property,  real  or  personal,  of  tlie  different 
Christian  ecclesiastics  shall  remain  intact;  the  tem- 
poral administration  of  the  Christian  or  other  non- 
Mussulman  communities  shall,  however,  be  placed 
under  tlie  safeguard  of  an  Assembly  to  bo  chosen  from 
among  the  members,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen,  of 
the  said  communities. 

In  the  towns,  small  boroughs,  and  villages  where  the 
wholo  population  is  of  the  same  religion,  no  obstacle 


shall  bo  offsred  to  tho  repair,  aocordin^  to  their  original 
plan,  of  buildinga  set  apart  for  religiouB  worships  lor 
schools,  for  hospitals,  and  for  cemeteries.  The  plav 
of  these  different  buildings,  in  case  of  their  nev 
erection,  must,  afler  having  been  approved  by  Iks 
Patriarchs  or  heads  of  communities^  be  submitted  te 
my  Sublime  Porte,  which  will  approve  of  them  by  my 
Imperial  order,  or  make  known  its  observations  upon 
them  within  a  certain  time.  Each  sect,  in  localitiei 
where  there  are  no  other  religious  denominatias^ 
shall  be  free  from  every  8i)ecies  of  restraint  at 
regards  the  public  exercise  of  its  religion. 

In  the  towns,  small  boroughs,  and  villages  when 
different  sects  are  mingled  together,  each  communitjr, 
inhabiting  a  distinct  quarter,  shall,  by  conforming  to 
tiio  above-mentioned  ordinances,  have  equal  power  to 
repair  and  improve  its  churches,  its  hospitals^  its 
schools,  and  its  cemeteries.  When  there  is  questioa 
of  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  the  necessary  autho- 
rity must  be  asked  for  through  the  medium  of  the 
Patriarchs  and  heads  of  communities  from  my  Sublime 
Porte,  which  will  pronounce  a  sovereign  decisioa 
according  that  authority,  except  in  the  case  of  admini- 
strative obstacles.  Tho  intervention  of  the  admini- 
strative authority  in  all  measures  of  this  nature  will 
be  entirely  gratuitous.  My  Sublime  Porte  will  take 
energetic  measures  to  insure  to  each  sect,  whatever  be 
the  number  of  its  adherento,  entire  freedom  in  the 
exercise  of  its  religion. 

Every  distinction  or  designation  tending  to  make 
any  class  whatever  of  the  subjects  of  my  Empire 
inferior  to  another  class,  on  account  of  their  religion, 
language,  or  race,  shall  bo  for  ever  cfiaccd  from  the 
Administrative  Protocol.  Tho  laws  shall  bo  put  in 
force  against  tho  use  of  any  injurious  or  offensive 
term,  either  among  private  individuals  or  on  the  part 
of  tho  authorities. 

As  all  forms  of  religion  are  and  shall  be  frcdy 
professed  in  my  dominions,  no  subject  of  my  Empire 
shall  be  hindered  in  tho  exercise  of  the  religion  that 
he  professes,  nor  shall  bo  in  any  way  oimoyed  on  this 
account.  No  one  shall  be  compelled  to  change  his 
religion. 

The  nomination  and  choice  of  all  functionarice  and 
other  employes  of  my  Empire  being  wholly  dependent 
upon  my  sovereign  will,  all  the  subjects  of  my  Empire, 
without  distinction  of  nationality,  shall  be  admissible 
to  public  employments,  and  qualified  to  fill  them 
according  to  their  capacity  and  merit,  and  conformably 
with  rules  to  be  generally  applied.  All  the  subjects  of 
my  Empire,  without  distinction,  shall  be  received  into 
the  Civil  and  Military  Schools  of  tho  Oovemment,  if 
they  otherwise  satisfy  tho  conditions  as  to  age  and 
examination  wliich  are  specified  in  tho  Organic  Regula- 
tions of  the  said  Schools.  Moreover,  every  community 
is  authorised  to  establish  Public  Schools  of  Science, 
Art,  and  Industry ;  but  the  method  of  instruction  and 
the  choice  of  professors  in  schools  of  this  class  shall 
be  under  the  control  of  a  Mixed  Council  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  members  of  which  shall  be  named  by 
my  sovereign  command. 

All  commercial,  correctional,  and  criminal  suits 
between  Mussulmans  and  Christian  or  other  non- 
Mussulman  subjects,  or  between  Christians  or  other 
non-Mussulmans  of  different  sects,  shall  be  referred 
to  Mixed  Tribunals.  The  proceedings  of  these  tri- 
bunals shall  be  public  ;  the  parties  shsdl  be  con  fronted 
and  shall  produce  their  witnesses^  whoso  tcstimOBj 
shall  be  received,  witiiout  distinction,  upon  an  oatti 
taken  according  to  Uio  religious  law  of  «u:h  aeoL 
Suite  relating  to  civil  affairs-  shall  continue  to.  to- 
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hfifore  the  llijtud  Provincial  f'oaiiutK  lu  tliu  |»re5e«ce 
of  tliu  Govcirnor  and  Jiid^ u  of  the  place-  Special  cWll 
proceeditiji^—  fiuch  as  those  relating^  lo  eucccsdons  or 
otljei-a  of  th^t  ktnd — between  fiubjtJcU  of  tlie  sartio 
Christ  inn  or  other  non-Mu€fliilusau  faith,  nmj,  at  the 
recfuiv&t  of  the  purties,  ho  Btut  heforo  the  Councils  of 
t\^^i  i'i%irUii'chn  or  of  the  coinoiuiiiLiea,  Pemvl,  correc- 
tiony,  Mid  cotnnii^icml  luKti,  cmd  nilea  of  procedurg 
for  tho  Mixed  Tribiiualf:,  shall  ho  drawn  up  ag^  soon 
as  pf^&sihle,  and  formed  mto  a  code.  Trniisj tattoos  of 
thcin  filijitl  |j€  puiihshcd  in  all  the  langnagcs^  ctirraut 
in  the  Empire.  Proceedings  f*lm]l  he  token ^  with  a& 
littlo  dolny  as  posfilhle,  for  the  reform  of  the  peniten- 
tiary i^yeiein  as  applied  to  hom^es  of  dotenttoTif  pitnisli- 
niefii,  or  corr^clion,  and  othor  cstnhhshmotiU  o^  like 
nature,  so  as  to  rocondlo  tlie  rjghta  of  hiinnfinity  with 
lho80  of  juf^ticc.  Corporal  ptinislLinent  aliall  not  he 
nrlininrnteredj  even  in  the  prisons,  except  in  conformitj 
«iih  the  dlacipliiiai-y  rL'^utations  esiablishod  by  my 
t^SiihUnie  Torte ;  and  everything  that  rescmhles  t^irlnre 
»iuiLI  bu  i^ntiruly  aholklRMJ.  Infractions  of  the  law  iu 
ihia  particular  shall  he  severely  repressedi  and  fihall 
besides  en  tail,  as  of  right,  the  punlshmenti  in  con- 
formity ^ith  the  Civil  Code,  of  the  autliorities  who 
fiiiiy  order  and  of  tho  agents  who  amy  commit  them. 

The  organisation  of  the  police  in  the  eapital,  in  the 
IfrovincJnl  town^  and  in  the  rural  districUs,  shall  bo 
rt? vised  iu  »ucli  a  manner  as  to  give  to  oil  tho  pene cable 
eiihjectii  of  my  Empire  the  strongest  guaranteed  for 
the  safety  both  of  their  persons  and  property.  The 
e«piality  of  taxes  entailing  equality  ftf  bnrdona,  as 
eqnattty  of  dntio*}  oiitaiifc»  that  of  right^i  Christian  suh- 
Jwctsi,  mid  those  of  other  non*MuiiHtilman  sects,  &S  it 
has  been  alrch^dy  decided,  shall,  as  wc:  1 1  as  Mussulmans, 
btj  subject  to  the  obligations  of  tho  Lciw  of  Eecruit- 
nicnt.  The  principle  of  obtaining  snltstkutes,  ^r  of 
purchuftinj[^  exemption,  shall  be  admitted.  A  complete 
law  shall  ho  published,  with  as  tittto  delay  as  possible, 
respecting  the  admisaion  into  and  service  in  the  army 
of  Chri^iian  and  other  non-Mo ssul man  subjects.  Pro^ 
iTeeditig;^  shall  be  taken  for  a  reform  in  the  constitntion 
of  tho  Provincial  and  Co  mm  anal  Conncils,  m  order  to 
insure  faJmessg  tn  the  choice  of  the  deputies  of  the 
Situtsidmaji,  Chrlt^tlanf  and  other  commimities,  and 
freedom  of  voting  in  the  Conncils.  My  Sublime  Porte 
will  take  into  consideration. the  adoption  of  the  most 
c^Teetual  means  for  ascertaining  exactly  and  for  con- 
trolling the  result  of  the  deliberations  and  of  the 
decistonii  arrived  at. 

As  the  law's  regulating  the  purchase^  salo^  and  dis- 
povftl  of  real  property  are  common  to  all  the  subjects 
of  my  EmpirQi  it  shall  be  lawful  for  foreigners  to 
pOfiSi&ss  ianded  property  in  my  dominionS|  conforming 
themselves  to  the  laws  and  police  regulations,  and 
bt'oring  the  «amc  eliargea  as  the  native  inhabitants^ 
and  after  nrrangemcnts  have  been  come  to  witli 
foreign  Powers.  The  taxes  are  to  he  levied  under  the 
same  denomination  from  all  the  aubjcets  of  my  Empire, 
without  difitincljom  of  class  or  of  religion.    The  moat 


prompt  and  cnei^etic  means  for  r4*mcdying  the  abuses 
in  coUccting  tho  taxes,  and  especially  the  tithes,  shall 
be  considered.  The  system  of  direct  collection  (»hitll 
gradually,  and  as  soon  as  pessibte^  he  mubBtiinliul  for 
the  plan  of  farming,  in  all  tlio  branches  of  tbo  revenucA 
of  the  Hiate.  As  long  as  live  present  systom  remains 
in  force,  all  ngcnis  of  the  Government  and  all  members 
of  the  Medj]is  i&hall  be  forbidden,  tinder  Uio  severe«t 
penalties,  to  bocoiue  lcf$»ei<r4  of  aity  laiinin;^  contracts 
which  are  announced  for  public  competition,  or  to 
have  any  beneficial  interest  in  carrying  them  out.  The 
local  taxes  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  be  so  imposed  as 
not  to  aiTect  the  sources  of  production,  or  to  binder 
tho  progress  of  interna)  commerce. 

Works  of  public  utihty  sliall  receive  a  suitable 
endowment,  part  of  which  shaJI  be  mised  from  private 
and  special  taxes  levied  in  tho  Pmvinces  which  shall 
have  the  beneiit  of  the  advantagt^  arising  from  tho  estab- 
lishment of  ways  of  communication  by  laud  .and  sea. 

A  spedal  law  having  been  already  passed,  whidi 
declares  that  tbo  Budget  of  the  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  State  shall  be  drawn  up  and  mmle  known 
every  year,  the  said  law  shall  bo  most  sempuiougly 
observed.  Proceedings  shall  be  taken  for  revib^ng  the 
emolumentt  attached  to  eaeh  office. 

The  heads  of  each  community  and  a  delegate, 
dest^tated  by  my  Bahlimo  Porte,  shall  be  snmmoned 
lo  tako  part  in  the  dcliberationa  of  tho  Supremo 
Council  of  Justice  on  all  occasions  which  may  interest 
the  generality  of  the  subjects  of  my  Empire,  They 
shall  he  summoned  specially  for  this  purpose  by  my 
Oinnd  Vizier.  The  delegates  shall  hold  office  for  one 
year ;  tbey  shall  bo  sworn  on  entering  iipon  their 
duties.  All  tho  members  of  the  Council,  at  tlie  ordi- 
nary and  extraordinary  meetings;,  shall  freely  give 
their  opinions  and  their  votes,  and  tin  ono  ihall  crver 
annoy  tiiom  on  this  account. 

The  laws  against  corruption,  extort  ion*  or  malversa- 
tion shall  apply,  according  to  tho  legal  forms,  to  all  the 
suhjeets  of  my  Empire,  whatever  may  he  tboir  class 
and  the  nature  of  their  duties. 

§tcps  shall  be  taken  for  the  formation  of  hanks  and 
other  similar  iustittitions,  so  ajs  to  e^ect  a  reform  In 
tho  monetary  and  financial  systemjas  well  us  to  collect 
funds  to  be  employed  in  angmonting  Uie  sources  of  the 
material  wealth  of  my  Empire. 

Steps  shall  ixho  be  t.iken  for  tho  formation  of  roads 
ind  canals,  to  increase  tho  facilities  of  communication, 
and  increase  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
Everythiuff  that  can  intpede  commerce  or  ngricultuj'o 
shall  be  abolished.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  moans 
shall  bo  sought  to  profit  by  the  science,  t!ie  art,  and  tho 
funds  of  Europe,  and  thus  gradnaily  to  ejtceute  them, 

8ue1i  being  my  wishes  and  my  comniandji,  you, 
my  Grand  Vi/,ier,  will,  according  to  custom,  causo 
this  Imperial  firman  to  be  published  in  my  eapitut, 
and  in  all  parts  of  my  Empire  ;  and  you  will  watch 
attentively,  and  tako  all  the  necessary  measures  that 
all  the  orders  which  it  contains  be  henceforth  earned 
out  with  the  most  rigorous  exactness. 
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[In  tho  spring  of  18.56,  a  work  wti^  ^..t-i:.u^^  j^ 
Fnmce,  ontitlod  I,^ Krpcdition  (k   Vt*  ■J'  /" 

Ptijf€  dfi  v.;,.n.,*-...v  ;  Vhn9ni*iii*:M  dt  fa  0 ..     iUnL 

It  was  y  Ihtren   do  Ba^anconrt,  author  of 

Hwteirc         .--.-  iiOfts  la  Dommattou  da  Jf&rmands; 


and  Cinq  Mms  an  Omttp  drrnttt  *SrhiJslopoL  Tbo 
haron  bad  been  requested  by  M.  Fovtoul,  itinister  of 
Public  Instniction,  to  proceed  to  the  CrimcQ,  and  to 
prepare  a  chronicle  of  the  achicvt^ments  of  his  eoni* 
pjitriota  in  the  war«  with  a  view  to  the  prepaiiition  of 
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a  history  at  a  subsequent  period.  Marshal  Yaillant^ 
Minister  of  War,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  baron  on  the 
28th  of  December  1854,  informing  him  that  instruc- 
tions had  been  sent  out,  to  Marshal  de  St  Amaud,  to 
afford  all  practicable  facilities  for  this  object.  .Thus 
accredited,  Baron  de  Bazancourt  went  to  the  French 
camp  outside  Sebastopol,  in  January  1855,  and  there 
remained  till  the  capture  in  September.  When  that 
favoured  writer,  therefore,  published  his  'History,'  it 
was  at  once  accepted  as  semi-official — dedicated  as  it 
was,  too,  to  the  emperor.  Many  English  readers  at 
once  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  the  English 
army  and  its  exploits  are  seldom  mentioned ;  that  the 
mention  is  always  brief;  that  the  English  army  is 
generally  treated  as  a  mere  appendage  to  the  French ; 
Uiat  the  successes  iu*e  recorded  as  sometliing  belonging 
peculiarly  to  the  French ;  and  that  where  the  com- 
manders differ,  the  French  are  in  the  right  and  the 
English  in  the  wrong.  Viewed,  however— not  as  a 
history  of  the  war,  but  as  a  chronicle  of  French  parti- 
cipation in  the  war,  and  a  record  of  French  opinion 
concerning  it — Baron  de  Bazancourt's  work  contains 
many  French  official  documents,  an  English  translation 
of  a  few  of  which  may  usefully  bo  given  liere,  touching 
on  matters  not  made  public  through  any  other  medium.] 


1.  French  Fleet  in  Turkish   Waters,  1854. 

BLACK  SKJL  ■QCADaOW,  VICB-ADMUUL  BAMXLUr. 

Goni.  povv. 

Friedland,  .       . 

Man-of-war,  Ist  Class,    . 

120 

0 

Vahny,  .        . 

H                  It    ^      II             If     ^ 

120 

0 

Villede  Paris,    . 

n             ft        H         If 

120 

0 

Henri  IV.,     . 

",2d         ^    ,         . 

100 

0 

Bayard,       . 

^,3d    '^ ; .    . 

90 

0 

Charlemagne, 

"          »  ,  auxiliary  steam, 

90 

460 

J6ua,  . 

"          "  ,3d  Class,    . 

90 

0 

Jupiter,  .  .   . 

If          ff  ^   If       II   ^ 

90 

0 

Marengo,    . 

"  ,  4th      "  ,    .       . 

80 

0 

Gomer,  . 

Steam-frigate,    . 

16 

460 

Mogador,     . 

It          If              .       .       , 

8 

650 

DescartcB, 

"          "      ,    .       .        . 

20 

540 

Vauban,      .        . 

»          /',... 

20 

440 

Cadque, 
Magellan,    . 

"          «      ,    .        .        . 

14 

450 

14 

450 

Sane,       .        . 

»          »»     ,     .       .       . 

14 

460 

Caton, 

Steam-oorvette, 

4 

260 

Prom6thee, 

Steam  Dispatch-boat, 

4 

200 

Salamandrc, 

If          If            "    ,     .        . 

2 

120 

S^ricuso, 

Corvette  ^  gaillard,    . 

30 

0 

Mercure,     . 

Brig, 

20 

0 

OUvier,  .        . 

"..... 

20 

0 

Beaumanoir, 

...... 

20 

0 

Cerf,       ,        . 

Dispatch-brig,     . 

10 

0 

Heron, 

Steam  Dispatch-boat, 

2 

200 

Monctte, . 

//  ,         . 

2 

200 

HEDITEIULASEAN  SVlUAOkOK.  VICK-ADMIAAL   BSDAT. 

Gnn*. 

Montebello,    . 

Man-of-war,  1st  Class,     . 

120 

Napoleon,  . 
Suffren,  . 

t          "  ,  steamer. 

62 

"   ,3d  Class,     . 

90 

Jean  Bart, . 

"           w   ,  auxiliary  steam, 

90 

Villo  de  Marseille 

,      "           "   ,4th  Class,    . 

80 

Alger, 

0          If        "       "  ,       . 

80 

Pomone, 

Fi'igate,  auxiliary,    . 
Steam-frigate,     . 

40 

Caffarclli,    . 

14 

Holand,  . 

Steam-corvette, 

8 

Primauguet, 

//       ,    .        .        . 

8 

[These  names  and  figures  will  probably  correct  a  few 
slight  errors  in  the  text  of  the  present  volume ;  but 
Do  Bazancourt  himself  does  not  make  his  totals  agree 
with  the  items  composing  them.] 

2.  French  Crimean  Army  in  February  1855. 

[When  General  I^iel  arrived  in  the  Crimea  after  the 
siege  had  endured  four  months,  the  commanders 
agreed  that  the  Malakoff  should  thenceforward  be 


regarded  as  the  key  to  the  whole 
advocated  by  some  of  the  English  engineen  tnm  I 
very  commencement  This  new  aiTBiigemeiit  enttflec 
a  new  organisation  of  the  French  Crimean  army— nfti 
a  siege>corp8  and  a  corps  of  obBerroiion  :  the  foam 
to  conduct  the  siege  in  the  south  and  west ;  and  4i 
latter  to  guard  the  platean  from  Bussian  coiint» 
attacks  on  the  side  of  InV^rmann  «nd  the  Tehenigni 
as  well  as  to  conduct  the  siege  of  the  Malakoff  ai 
neighbouring  works.  General  Pelismer  was  sent  firoii 
Africa  to  command  the  one  corpa»  while  Oensai 
Bosquet  was  intrusted  with  the  oUier:  Ganrobcri 
remaining  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole.  TIm 
organisation  became  therefore  as  follows : — ] 
HeadrquarUn, 
General  Caurobexfci 

Artillery  Commander,    General  Thiiy. 

Engineer  Commander,         <r       Bizot. 

Left  or  First  Corps, 
General  Pelisaier. 
Artillery  Commander,    General  Lebouf . 


Tzipier. 
Forey  (af  terwaidji 
lyAutemarre). 
Lo  Vaillant. 

DeSaUee. 


Engineer  Commander, 

Lit  Division,    .       .        \    „ 

2d        ",.'.' 
3d         "      ,    .       .  " 

4th       »,       .  .      " 

Bight  or  Second  Corps, 
General  Bosquet. 
Artilleiy  Commander,    General  Benret. 
Encijiieer  Commander,         "       Frossazd. 
let  Division,    .       •  "       Bouat. 

2d         "      ,        .  "       Camou. 

3d         "      ,    .        .  "       Mayran. 

4th       ",        .  "       Dulaa 

[Shortly  afterwards  the  army  was  reinforced  by  the 
following  corps  of  fine  troops,  to  bo  held  free  for  any 
ulterior  operations.] 

Bescrve  Corps, 
General  Begnault  de  St  Jean  D' Angely. 
1st  Division  (Xmperial  Guard),    General  Mellinei 
2d         f         (Line  Infantiy),  "       Herbillon. 

3d         "  (    "  "      ),  "       XyAuieOe. 

4th       "  (Cavaby),  "       jyAllonTille. 

3.  Emperor  Napoleon* s  Plan  for  a  Campaign  outside 
Sebastopol, 

[In  the  spring  of  1855,  when  the  siege  progressed 
slowly,  and  when  differences  of  opinion  arose  t^twces 
the  Allied  commanders,  tlio  Emperor  of  the  French 
announced  a  determination  to  go  to  the  Crimea  and 
head  the  united  armies  himself.  Political  considera* 
tions  having  induced  him  to  abandon  this  idea,  he 
wrote  the  following  remarkable  letter  to  Canrobert 
developing  a  plan  for  a  campaign : — ] 

TOE  UIPEBOa  TO  OENXRAL  CAXHOBEaT,  COMXAXDEa-UV-CBZir 
OV  TBS  ASXt  in  TUB  XA8T. 

28thApntl%». 

The  cannonade  which  has  been  opened  againsi 
Sebastopol  must  by  this  time  either  have  succeedec 
or  failed.  But  in  either  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  depart  from  the  strategy  followed  during  the  last 
six  months.  Acting  in  accordance  with  the  Englisl 
government,  I  suggest  that  the  wholo  Allied  force  be 
divided  into  three  commands — one  siege-armyy  $mi 
two  armies  of  operation. 

The  first  of  these  will  guard  Kamiesch,  and  1 
the  garrison  of  Sebastopol* 

Tho  second  will  operate  at  a  short  distanoe  ; 
BalaklavBy  and,   if  needful,  occnpy   the 
heights. 
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Thd  third  will  be  mt  lib^rt;  for  a  distmct  ejipedt* 
tion.* 

If,  m  1  b&Ueve,  tlio  RassbiiB  liave  S5,4IOU  men 
imido  Beliastopcil,  15,000  north  of  Eupntorio,  aod 
70,(KM>  between  HimfBropril,  IIig  Jktlbek^  and  ilw 
Tchemoyft^  a  farce  of  ('  1  Lri>&|ifi  would  anfiire 

to  destroy  the  Bu»Bi(in  il  before  ihcy  could 

tmito  ;  Mid  even  if  thcj  did  uiiite,  we  aliotilfl  find  our- 
Belves  TJcarly  equal  to  them  in  ^timber ;  far  tU©  gjcat 
pHttciplc  of  strategy  mmi  not  he  furgotten— ^that  if  a 
divers  ion  ho  timdo  nt  h  certain  distance  from  the  hado 
of  '  '  '     od  iti  this  divorsion 

ftli'  '  reaifit  the  opjKJuent 

mtii_>,  LIU  in:  mi  lEJ  .jjiij-j,  them* 

All   this    duly  ',    I   would    sond    40,000 

lTii?ti    (.0   tho  YiilJ^>^i  ■' '  *iiM->    er,,».iioi-+.fl   by 

Lottl  iCjLF^lay^  woiild  d  Jilch 

eross  the  Tchernay OS  1h:  .  .     -      -    .  ^^jiina. 

We  tub  DO  111  tkii:4  ubLinin  i  dfu  /^onf,  menacing 

ih*)  Hnssbifi  left  CI y  th*?  3i  iioighta. 

TlhH  ihjiic%  I  ^ould  Iguvc  Lurd  B^^lurt  maisier  of 
nil  the  pusittons  on  tho  left  bank  of  tfie  Tchciuaya  ; 
I  wiiuld  brinfT  togtjther,  IE  re&r  of  tho  line  oc?cnpjed 
hy  thu  EtLMrtifth,  tho  ]CyXIO  lueii  of  the  Frcuch  activo 
ftrjny,  wttb  th*j  ca vjilry  and  the  means  of  tmn sport; 
and  would  then,  with  look-outs  on  the  eliflf^  awdt  tho 
Hmv^l  of  tho  amiy  of  reterva  from  Constantinople. 
Tho  active  French  army  would  tljou  conaist  of  out* 
corps  ufuler  Gdiiiriil  Uo^qunti  comprising  four  di visions 
of  inftintrVp  nnd  one  of  light  cavalry ;  ajid  one  nndor 
Goueml  Jki^nuult  do  Hi  Jean  d'Angely^  comprising 
two  dtvbioos  of  infantry,  one  of  tlm  Imperial  yuivril, 
imd  ono  of  heavy  cavalry.  Tho  whole  of  thts  active 
nrmy  would  bo  under  General  Canrobert ;  wlnle 
Oonoml  Pi^iisaiar  won}d  command  the  fiiege^army. 

Wlmi  wonld  ihen  be  our  poaUion^  m  agnlnat  tho 

KLthi^fiHUS  f 

The  movement  ni>on  liaiilar,  eivinn^  n&  routes  ncroM 
the  Tnlicrnaya,  i^ienoeoji  ihuir  left,  auil  leads  thein  to 
Atippose  it  to  ho  our  intention  to  dh^loilgo  them  from 
the*  lt«^ight«  of  lukermann  and  ^taekepsito  t  this  holds 
the  iluMiiaiJi  iu  checks  miil  draw*  their  attention  lo 
Ijikcrmann  and  Porekop*  Our  poailion  in  auch  ease 
wowld  bo  excellent,  and  my  projects  ^inknown;  and 
cv&n  if  anythitij^  were  to  o^enr  to  dorougo  them, 
nothiii;^  wonld  hi*  cumproiiiised^ 

•3HppQ5in|^  the  uioTemnnt  to  succeed  thus  foi^, 
matters  woolJ  proceed  aa  follow  *— 

A«  HI  ion  a^  the  fleet  is  deaeriedy  brm^ng  tlio  F«iervo 
corps  of  25jOQO  men»  p.ve  orders  to  eiJect  a  landing  at 
Aliuilitn^  at  a  Kpot  previotitily  osainineih  l»et  tlie  first 
nOOO,  on  landing,  establish  thuniaelvija  ihree  leagues 
from  Ahishta,  beyond  tho  di?file  of  Ayon ;  and  until 
thiii  oectijiatioti  is  ulfeetctl,  let  no  olherB  disembnrk. 
All  hcin^f  prepared,  let  the  remainder  land  ;  and  lut  (lie 
40,0(>0  men  of  tlio  otlit?r  army  march  aloiig  the  isea-siilo 
roiid  from  Bividar  piiat  Yalta*  Thus  within  throe  da)  s 
C5^(>(H>  ti'00[T»  wonld  ai$!ieiTihle  aiicl  penetrate  to  Him- 
fcropol ;  the  toi^n  would  be  Enlten,  a  garrison  plaeqd 
in  it|  and  the  rotitls  in  the  rear  of  the  army  seen  red. 

One  of  two  thiiif^  wouJti  then  occur.  Either  tho 
Bussian  ftnny  which  is  near  Sebai-topol  would  abandr>n 
this  formidablo  position^  nJid  go  to  meet  the  invadin^^ 
army  on  tho  BaktchGscrai  Head  ;  in  whkh  cmG  Lord 
Ib|glmn*s  army  would  at  once  selzo  the  position  on 

#  Pfolmbli  frLrcufftb  tti  tbc«e  tbnd  onnJet : 
Ut  Armf, 


U 


■{ 
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the  Mackons^io  beights — or  else  the  Bn«stani  would 

remain  within  their  linc» ;  and  then  Canroberi^a  hkrge 

army,    advancing    from    Ti  ikirlt.^i^rat   to    K'^i  i'^'"r,r»| 

with   its   left  on  the  I  uld  form 

with  Lord  Kaglan's  an       ^  nuid  in  tin.:  i 

from   Buidar   to   Albni]^  and   rcpuk^j    the    Kua^jons, 

driving  tliuin  either  into  Heha^topol  or  iato  the  son 

This  plan  appears  to  mo  to  [lost^tss  immense  ad>-im- 
tagos*  The  army,  even  at  Simferopel,  which  is  only 
nine  le%mos  from  Aluihtaf  will  bo  ablo  to  maintain 
a.  coniniunleation  v^Ith  the  sea;  it  will  tra^verso  a 
Ileal  thy  region,  containing  the  best  water  in  at  I  the 
Crimeii  *  itft  ba^o  of  operations  in  tho  rear  will  be 
secnriid  ^  it  will  occupy  ground  iu  wliich  an  inferiority 
in  cavalry  wUl  not  bo  of  mncli  moment ;  and,  lastly, 
it  will  come  suddenly  on  the  Hoe  of  ojjurauon  of 
the  li  11  g'^tans— separating  them  from  Iboir  suppliea^ 
and  perbi&p^  from  their  reserve  art^lery. 

If  tile  de^le  of  Ayen,  a  poiition  indispensable  to  the 
Buecosa  of  the  project^  is  too  itrongly  fortified  to  bo 
taken  I  the  3000  men  first  sent  Ihlther  mitfil  at  oneo 
re-omhark.  Tho  whole  army  of  reserve  (D*Angely*a 
corps)  would  in  that  case  land  at  Xhilaklava^and  would 
eudeavour  to  oporato  agmnst  Bimferopol  by  Boidar 
instead  of  Ayen  :  a  plan,  however,  far  leas  advantageous. 

As  to  the  march  of  40,000  men  (Uosquet'a  corps) 
from  Baidar  to  Ahmhtn,  1  deem  it  little  dangerous; 
for  there  is  a  protecting  raugo  of  mountains  near ;  the 
liiissian  forces  are  at  some  distance ;  and  tteam-shipji 
might  feUow  a  parallel  courso  near  tho  shore*  The 
steamers  nii^^lit  carry  eight  days^  rations  for  65,000 
men  with  1  rAngely^s  corps ;  wagons  m^i^ht  carry  as 
much  with  Bo3i|uet's  corps ;  and  thnis  the  entire  force 
nnder  Canrobort  ^^otihl  be  '^"ietualled  for  sixteeu  da^s« 
Further  supplies,  if  the  expedition  were  successful^ 
would  bo  sent  inland  by  tbe  route  from  Alu^hta^ 

As  to  a  diversion  by  way  of  Eupatoria,  nothing 
would  seem  to  me  more  dangerous,  more  opposed  to 
the  rules  of  art  or  the  counsels  of  prudence.  If  wo 
operate  from  Eupatoria  towards  l^imferepol,  we  shall 
be  iu  an  insalubrious  country,  exposed^  and  almost 
wholly  without  water,  npon  ground  wliere  the  nume- 
rous llnssian  eavalry  would  hove  ev^ry  chance  of 
Bneci*ss  :  and  wu  should  have  to  march  sixteen  IcagiiL'S 
in  face  of  an  enemy  who  could  approach  from  the 
norlli  as  well  as  from  the  souih^  and  could  poeslbly 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  our  colmmis.  Our  wings  would 
net  rest  on  any  natural  obstacles.  To  go  from  Eupa- 
toria to  Simferopol,  wo  (should  have  to  carry  with  us 
all  the  pro  vicious  and  ammunition  ;  for,  once  away 
from  Eupatoria,  onr  rear  would  be  burufised,  and 
our  convoys  intercepted  by  the  15,000  Rns«>lans  who 
are  uecwr  tiiat  town,  mostly  cstvalry.  If  we  \^CTe 
resisted  at  IJiimfefiiiHjl,  and  if  tho  Itussiim  army,  by 
ebange  of  front,  should  gain  the  road  which  we  bad 
just  traversed,  our  colunuis  wonld  be  annihilated  or 
Sljirved,  Eenidt'S,  it  iit  anothtir  principle  of  strateg)% 
that  a  flank-march  must  not  bo  attempted  except  at 
a  distance  from  tho  emjiny,  and  wb«n  sheltered  by 
the  natural  conformation  of  tho  country. 

It  thus  appears  tluit  any  army,  operating  on  Bim- 
feropol from  Eupatoriji,  would  be  without  a  line  of 
operation  J  without  a  seen  red  Hank,  without  means 
of  retreat^  without  a  favourable  field  for  bnttlc,  and 
without  auppliei  on  tho  road»  Besides,  tho  Eupatorian 
arniy,  instead  of  being  cgmpaet,  ceinponuil  of  soldiers 
of  one  nation  commanded  by  one  head,  would  be 
formed  in  great  part  of  Turkeit  atrengthened  by  a 
few  English  or  French  divisiotia—wantifflg  in  unity, 
Bceurtty,  and  eonfidenee* 

If,  as  a  further  suppetitionj  the  army  from  Eupatoria 
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were  to  direct  its  oporations  at  once  against  Sebastopol, 
it  would  be  a  repetition  of  the  original  landing  and 
march  in  tlie  Crimea,  obstructed  by  still  more  formid- 
able defence-works  on  the  banks  of  the  Alma,  Katcha, 
and  Bolbek :  it  would  be  disastrous.  Then  would  arise 
the  necessity  of  leaving  at  Eupatoria  no  more  Turks 
than  are  absolutely  necessary  to  defend  the  place. 

I  have  thus  explained  tlie  plan  which  I  should  have 
liked  to  carry  out,  at  the  head  of  the  brave  troops 
whom  you  have  hitherto  commanded ;  and  it  is  with 
the  most  profound  and  earnest  regret  that  I  find 
myself  forced,  by  considerations  of  grave  import,  to 
remain  in  Europe.  Napoleon.' 

4.  Canroberfs  Motives /or  Resigning, 

[In  April  and  May  1855,  about  the  period  when  the 
above  letter  from  the  emperor  was  written,  General 
Canrobert  and  Lord  Ilaglan  took  such  opposite  views 
concerning  Crimean  strategy,  that,  with  every  wish 
on  both  sides  to  conciliate,  they  could  no  longer  act 
together  with  effect.  Canrobert  resolved  to  resign 
the  command  in  favour  of  Pelissier,  giving  as  the 
official  reasons  for  this  step  the  declining  state  of  his 
health.  Do  Bozancourt,  however,  prints  the  following 
extracts  from  a  letter  from  Canrobert  to  the  emperor, 
dated  May  19,  more  explanatory  in  its  character: — ] 

'The  little  effect  hitherto  produced  against  Sebastopol 
by  the  numerous  and  excellent  batteries  of  the  Allies ; 
the  non-attack  by  the  enemy  on  our  exterior  lines — an 
attack  which  appeared  very  probable,  and  on  which  I 
had  founded  hopes  of  success  more  decisive  even  than 
that  of  Inkermann ;  the  arduous  difficulties  which  I 
have  experienced  in  preparing  for  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions laid  down  by  your  Majesty — rendered  almost 
impossible  by  the  non-co-operation  of  the  chief  of  the 
English  army ;  the  false  position  in  which  I  Imvo 
been  placed,  towards  the  English,  by  the  sudden  recall 
of  the  Kortch  expedition,  to  which,  as  I  havo  since 
learned,  they  attached  very  great  importance;*  the 
extraordinary  fatigue,  moral  and  physical,  to  which  I 
have  been  incessantly  exposed  during  the  last  nine 
months— all  these  reasons,  Sire,  have  produced  in  my 

*  This  refers  to  the  first  Kcrtch  expedition,  recalled  on  May  5, 
(see  Narrative,  p.  450)  by  Canrobert,  against  the  wish  of  Raglan 
and  the  admirals. 


mind  a  co&victton  that  I  ought  no  longer  to  hold  the 
direction  in  chief  of  an  immense  army,  whose  eotoeo^ 
affecUon,  and  confidence  I  have  eought  to  earn. 

It  hence  becomes  my  duty,  towarcte  yonr  Majeatjaad 
towards  my  coontry,  to  resigii,  and  to  subetitnteisr 
myself  the  general  [Peliesier]  for  whom,  in  bis  ags 
foresight,  the  Emperor  had  confided  to  mo  a  letter  of 
[transfer  of]  eommand ;  and  who  nnites  tho  qaaliti^ 
of  capacity,  moral  authority,  power  of  eondoctiBg 
important  i^kin,  and  the  energy  neceatarj  for  hrine- 
ing  to  a  successful  result  tlie  vast  enterpriee  wlui 
hi^  fallen  to  my  charge  by  the  death  of  m/  predeoesMr 
and  the  will  of  the  Emperor.  Soldiers  and  offiocn 
alike  know  the  military  qualities  of  General  Pdisner; 
they  will  give  him  all  their  confidence ;  we  shall  all 
act  harmoniously  together ;  and  I  know  Uiat  the  new 
commander  has  a  lively  faith  in  his  own  success. 

Tour  Majesty  will  permit  me  to  add 'that  mj  naoM 
is  too  well  known  to  tho  troops^  whose  confiding 
affection  has  never  ceased  to  honour  me,  for  me  to  do 
otherwise — notwithstanding  present  circumstances— 
than  remain  among  them :  in  order  to  afford,  in  face 
of  fatigues  and  perils,  an  example  of  devotion  to  the 
service  and  the  glory  of  the  Emperor  and  of  France. 

I  venture,  then,  to  ask  from  your  Majesty  permission 
for  mo  to  command  a  simple  division,  in  the  fine  and 
heroic  army  whoso  conduct  has  honoured  and  will 
always  honour  France.' 

5.  Strength   of  the  Siege-Artillery^    at   the    Final 

&mhardment  of  Sebastopol,  \ 

BattvflM.  Guac 

/Ve»i«A.— Against  Fh«8taff  Bastion,   .19  129 

"       Central  Bastion,.        .    19  131 

»       Quarantine  Bastion,        13  83 

»       Malakoff,    ...     34  267 

»       Two  small  redoubts,          4  14 

89  — m 

EnglisK—Biaht  tkttAcky       ...         17  71 

Lrft        ",....     15  108 

32     179 

Total,  ...    121  806 

[A  few  of  these  guns  were  not  fired  doring  the 
struggles  of  that  day.  Do  Bazancourt  and  his  English 
translator  make  the  total  of  French  batteries  incon- 
sistent with  the  items  composing  it :  seventy-two 
instead  of  eighty-nine.] 


VII.    ARMY    ORGAKISATIOK. 


[Tho  Sebastopol  Committee,  the  Crimean  Commis- 
sioners, and  tho  Chelsea  Board  of  Inquiry,  published 
Reports  and  voluminous  evidence  relating  to  the 
disasters  of  tho  British  army  in  the  Crimea  in  tho 
winter  ISTvl-S.  These  Reports  gave  rise  to  much 
acrimony  and  many  denials  and  counter-charges, 
in  regard  to  accusations  against  individuals.  Many 
of  the  statements,  however,  free  from  this  personal 
bias,  are  valuable  as  exemplifications  of  deficiencies 
in  the  British  military  system.  The  following  aro 
two  examples,  in  addition  to  several  given  in  tho 
text  of  tho  History : — ] 

1.  On  British  Military  Hospitals. 
'  The  British  army  has  hitherto,  during  peace,  been 
kept  on  so  limited  an  establishment,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  resort  to  every  expedient  in  order  to 
economise  its  numbers.  This,  no  doubt,  originated  the 
long-established  practice  of  having  tho  hospital  duties 


performed  by  men  from  tlio  ranks  instead  of  by 
persons  specially  enlisted  for  that  duty.  Tho  former, 
vhen  no  great  pressure  of  sickness  requires  their 
presence  in  hospital,  can  be  made  available  for  niiiitary 
duty,  whilo  the  latter  are  a  permanent  source  of 
expense,  without  any  such  contingent  advantage.  Tiiat 
system  had  worked  moderately  well  for  a  long  series 
of  years ;  but  when  tho  army  was  required  for  scrvico 
in  Turkey,  its  numbers  were  so  limited,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  add  to  the  effective  strength  by  every 
possible  expedient,  and  one  of  tho  readiest  which  pre- 
sented itself  was  to  restore  to  the  ranks  the  men 
usually  withdrawn  for  hospital  service,  and  to  replace 
them  from  some  other  source. 

Nations  whose  armies  aro  raised  by  conscription  arc 
never  likely  to  encounter  any  difficulty  in  providing 
attendants  on  the  sick.  Out  of  the  laige  number  of 
conscripts  annually  placed  at  the  disposal  of  ilM 
GoTemment,  there  will  always  be  many  who^ 
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^mr  pArtietilnF  jiptiiode  for  tliat  service,  or  on  acecmnt 
of  Ibfcir  heing  Ivm  fittcJ  for  more  active  military  rlutj, 
can  bu  Rc^ectiiil  wttli  advntiiHige  i  hui  an  A.rmj  which 
lina  to  depL^tvl  ttitiroly  ujM>n  volitntar/  tnlisimcnt 
fKj«di«i^e5  no  siLcli  riicilkios  ;  tlie  fitrietncsa  i^'itfi  which 
Jill  milt  Lit- j'  obltmitioMS  ure  intcrpreteil  in  this  countrjr 
mnders  it  ncec^ju'yj  if  hii  is  to  ho  omjjLujed  axclu-^ 
•lively  ti&  an  hoapital  attendmit,  thut  the  recruit  should 
ha  cifih^tt'd  irpeci silly  Tor  that  pcirtieulur  duty  ;  oiid, 
iiltion^  men  in  iho  vigour  of  youth,  who  aro  hicl inert 
lo  cuter  the  anny,  few  aro  dispo^tod  to  placa  them- 
£cj|vi^  in  tho  po&itioti  of  nurses  at  a  time  ivbeu  the 
opemtioiiii  of  active  warfare  are  goin^^  on*  Although 
rccruitiug  fot  this  particular  flonicu  hofi  now  bcon  cur- 
rlvd  on  for  nearly  a  year,  with  pay,  pension,  and  other 
adviUiLage*?  much  CKceeditifj  what  is  grantc^d  to  thc^ 
privftto  stoMiur'p  the  numlrer  required  is  unilcFfitOod  Eitill 
to  bo  incomplete,  notwith&taitdhi^  that  recruits  have 
been  talcLri  at  n  much  more  advanced  age  than  tticy 
would  he*  received  into  nny  other  branch  of  the  tcrvico. 

But  when  the  war  broke  out  there  wafi  not  timo  to 
obtain  tho  nect-'££it.ry  atteiiciantH  fur  the  hospital  by 
tlie  slow  pri>cess  of  recruiting ;  tho  demand  for  their 
services  uiis  iitnnodiate,  and  it  "^vaa  deairahTe^  etpeotally 
at  the  cotnmenccment  of  a  campaign,  tliat  they  should 
liuvo  some  military  experience,  lest  they  might  prove 
an  incumbrance  ;  recourse  was,  therefore,  had  to  u 
«eleetioa  from  the  milrtary  pensioners,  till  som^  more 
i»uitablo  body  of  men  could  be  obtuinod. 

The  employment  of  thia  class,  oven  for  the  more 
onerous  occupation  of  ii^'arrison-dtily  at  liome  and 
ubroad,  was  ijot  an  innovation  ;  it  has  alwaya  bi^en 
the  practice^  on  the  eommencemcnt  of  a  war,  to  call 
haeU  into  tlio  service  tho  pensioners  who  may  havo 
recovered  from  their  di^abititiea,  or  are  still  of  an 
age  to  perform  garrison -duty,  and  tUey  hold  their 
pensions  expressly  on  condition  of  attending  to  such 
calls*  During  I  ho  Peniusdlar  War  npward^  of  ICI^OtK* 
ponsioners  wcro  employed  in  veteran  and  garrison 
Imttalions  at  home  and  abroad,  and  immediately  on 
Uie  breaking  out  of  the  present  war  all  those  belonging 
to  the  navy  ajid  mannea  wove  re-examined^  and  abotit 
*20Q0  scut  on  shiplioard,  or  into  the  coa^guard,  where 
lliey  have  siaco  been  constantly  employed.  No  such 
call  was  made  for  the  services  of  tho  military  pen- 
Bioucru,  because  it  was  conceived  that  they  would  bo 
ef|ually  nseful  as  an  enrolled  force  in  their  respective 
districts  ;  but,  as  they  are  a  younger  body  than  the 
(Jrccnwich  pensioners,  their  average  age  being  only 
between  forty  and  fifty,  it  was,  not  an  nnreasonablo 
mipposition,  considering  Ihcir  pre v ions  mihtary  cxpc- 
rlonee  and  habit.^,  that  tUoy  migfit  he  usefully  employed 
in  the  hospital  and  ambulance  duties,  for  which  soldiers 
froiti  thy  rauks  could  no  loiiger  he  spared/ 

2.  Mr  Committarif-gtneral  Fildef^  I^emtfd-^  en  tht 
Cq mm  issa  tiai  ti/iht  Ifor- 

Th^  Commissnriat  has  the  dnty,  by  the  regulations 
of  the  service,  uf  rai^mg^,  of  holding,  and  of  paying  the 
funds  neccas  iry  to  meet  the  whole  of  the  army  expen* 
diittre,  and  of  making  all  pnrchascs  required  for  the 
service  of  ita  o^n  or  any  other  department  It  is 
responsible  for  ki^^eping  up  the  suji plies  of  provisions, 
forage,  fuel,  and  light^ai^cordinfr  to  the  regulated  scales 
of  allowance,  with  such  additions  as  may  be  (special I y 
antltoriscd  by  the  Commander  of  tho  Forces  ;  but  tlie 
<*tiiiimiBStiry-gcncral  has  no  aulhortty  t^  altcr^  nor  has 
he,  c;coept  so  far  as  his  opinion  may  be  iksked  or 
deferrtftl  tOj  any  iuHnenco  in  altering  the  c^tal dished 
mlien    or    oUier    allowaDces    in    the    most    minule 


particolar.  With  respect  to  supplies  of  any  otlier  kind, 
snch  as  Quartertnnster^geiierars  and  hospital  Sitores, 
the  Commissariat^  dun  rig  the  time  I  was  iu  charge 
of  it,  only  held  them  on  behalf  of  tht^  dep^rtnieuis 
at  wiiose  rciSpective  diRposat  tliey  were,  and  issued 
them  on  their  requisitions.  Htores  of  this  duscription, 
with  tht;  army  in  tho  E:^»t,  havo  roeently  bL'tui  given 
over  to  storekeepers  of  the  Ordnance  Department; 
hut  ii  w'as,  and  is  still,  the  duty  of  tho  Conimi^sariat, 
in  case  of  any  deficiency  in  the  supply  sent  out  from 
England,  or  of  any  c«icrgoncy  rendering  necessary 
nriictes  of  a  description  not  ordinarily  in  use,  to  pur^ 
chase  I  hem  on  the  mitliorised  rcquitiitiou  of  the  proper 
departn^euLs^  the  heads  of  those  departments  being 
rcsponsihlo  for  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  demands. 

The  Commissariat  had  likewise,  tdl  it  was  irans* 
f erred  to  a  separate  and  independent  eAtabliefhment, 
the  duty  of  providing  all  the  1  mid- transport  required 
for  the  service  of  the  army. 

To  carry  on  these  extensive  and  onerons  duties — 
which,  indeed,  embrace  alt  the  civil  administration 
of  the  army,  excepting  the  hoapitala,  and  have  since 
been  divided  among  three  separate  departm en ts—1  had 
from  the  first  an  insulHcieat  establisihTnent  both  of 
officcffi  and  snborditiate  tmploffeAj  w!nch  was  still  far* 
ther  weakened  by  the  great  amount  of  sieknojis  and 
mortality  which  prevailed,  owing  to  the  nature  atid 
excessive  labour  <T  the  duties  to  he  per fiirmed.  None 
of  ttie  subordinate  estnblishmenta  absolutely  nece^mry 
to  the  efficiency  of  a  field  Commis^riat  e^tiHted  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  and  even  the  ofldcerB  Imd  to  ho 
tullected  from  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  eJnpire, 
from  Bierra  Leone,  tlic  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Ne^v 
Bouth  Wales,  and  uf  course  by  slow  degree;).  In  tho 
meantime,  I  liad  to  carry  on  the  duties  with  tho 
temporary  assistance  of  gentlemen  furnished  from 
other  public  departments^  and  wholly  without  experl- 
enco  in  Commissariat  service.  This  inefficient  state  of 
the  department^  when  I  took  cliarge  of  it,  liocewsarily 
diverted  much  of  my  attention  from  the  more  import^ 
aut  general  arrangomenta  of  the  service,  to  the  regu- 
lation of  deta'ds  ;  but  1  notice  it  less  for  the  pur^^ose  of 
necounting  for  my  own  possible  errors  and  omisi$ionS| 
tliau  with  the  object  of  meetii^g  the  com]>ariEon  which 
has  been  frcifuently  made  elsewhere,  and  is  panially 
mode  use  of  in  this  Report,  between  the  sncceiis  of  the 
French  and  British  ComtnisHuriat  operations.  That  the 
succcsjj  lias  been  itniformly  on  tho  side  of  the  former 
is  far  from  being  established ;  but  that  |,'cneraOy  it 
ought  to  be  so,  is  quite  clear,  inasmuch  as  there  is  the 
greatest  po^iblo  advantage  on  that  side  in  tho  com- 
pleteness  of  tho  e^^t^Lblishments  on  which  so  much  of 
Commissariat  success  depends.  These  are  not^  hs  with 
ns,  discarded  at  the  termination  of  a  period  of  active 
warfare,  and  wholly  neglected  during  the  coutiiiuiu*ce 
of  peace,  but  arc  conslaiitty  kept  itji  in  an  cfTeciive, 
even  if  a  reduced  state,  and  are  considered  as  necessary 
an  accompaniment  of  every  hmly  of  detached  troops,  as 
any  other  portion  of  the  army;  and  thus  give  a  facility 
of  action  to  a  Freneli  force  at  Ihe  ootscE,  which 
can  1>e  acquired  by  an  English  army  only  after  lon^, 
and  perhape  disastrous  as  well  as  costly  experience. 
I  do  not  presume  hero  to  enter  into  tho  question, 
whether  or  not  a  siniilar  system  ought  to  be  adopted 
in  our  service  ~  but  the  fact  that  no  such  system  does 
exist  in  it  should  be  taken  into  considcrntion  in 
e^  14 mating  tlic  exertions  of  tho  Britinh  CommiK^riat 
otHecrs,  who  usually,  like  myself,  are  thrown  at  once 
upon  their  own  ilightly  aided  resources,  and  compelled 
to  occupy  themsotves  in  creating  tho  means  of  aotion 
at  tim  moment  when  action  is  already  ticfided. 
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YIII.  HONORARY   DISTINCTIOKS   TO   THE  BRITISH   SEBVICES. 


Afler 


1.  CUupa  and  Medals, 
tbo   battles    of  tho  Alma,  Balaklava,  and 


Inkermann,  three  varieties  of  clasps  were  prepared, 
for  presentation  to  all  the  British  soldiers^  without  dis- 
tinction of  rank,  engaged  in  those  several  actions. 
Also  medals,  as  honorary  testimonials  of  Crimean 
service  generally. 

2.  Inscriptions  on  Flags, 

IIoESE  GuAkDS,  October  16,  1856. 

The  Queen  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  command 
that,  in  commemoration  of  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
troops  concomed,  the  words  '  Alma,'  *  Balaklava,'  and 
'Tnkermann'  be  borne  on  the  regimental  colour  of 
tho  regiments  specified  in  the  accompanying  list. 

Also  that  tho  several  corps  composing  Her  Majesty's 
army  in  the  Crimea  on  tho  5th  of  September  1855, 
shall  bear  the  inscription  'Sebastopol'  on  the  regi- 
mental standard  or  colour,  as  a  memorial  of  uie 
arduous  and  successful  operations  which  have  led  to 
the  reduction  of  that  fortress. 

Regiments  which  have  no  standards  or  colours 
will  bear  these  distinctions  on  their  cap  or  helmet 
plates. 

Rifle  regiments  will  wear  them  on  their  breastplates 
and  cap-plates. 

By  command  of  the  Right  Hon.  Field-marshal 
Yiscount  Habdinqb,  Commanding-in-cliief. 

ReQIMXNTS   AuTHOBIBKD    to    bear   THB.W0BD8  *AlMA,' 

'Balaklava,'  *Inkeb5Lann,'  and  * Sebastopol.' 
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do. 

Authorkcci 

da. 

tOtll           tr     .       , 

^ 

do. 

Ulh         p     ,  . 

A^ntboriHil 

AathflTbtHl 

AuthoTlMk! 

do* 

13tb  LanctTi^,      « 

. 

^ 

do. 

13th  Light    Dm-) 
17th  Lancerii, 

Aalh^rlMd 

Aothoriud 

AotllOTlMd 

do. 

ao. 

do. 

da. 

do. 

0  retiiidr  cr  G  uiirila) 

tlo 

do. 

do. 

OoliistjEaiii  Gda^J 
lilt  Dattalian,    ) 

ao. 

do. 

do. 

5(»tflFu»1UerrT4«.) 
lit  BattaUf^iit    jT 

do. 

do. 

do. 

l«t  Foot,  lit  Dnt,, 

60. 

do. 

do. 

u%    tf  t^d  dbl. 

, 

do. 

3d       ft    t        . 

, 

da. 

4Lh      I'    ,   .         . 

Authorised 

Avthor1«od 

da 

:th    tf  ,      . 

d<^. 

do. 

do. 

ffth    ^  «  . 

do. 

13;h      n    ,        * 

, 

, 

dcK 

14Lh     <r    ,  .       . 

, 

do. 

17th     tf    , 

, 

, 

d&. 

leUi      K    .   .        . 

. 

do. 

19th      r:    , 

AnttaorLKd 

Authoriaed 

do. 

»tb     i^    ,   . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

nn     *f  t 

da. 

do. 

do. 

J3d       fl    ,  , 

do. 

do. 

E^O. 

mh    M  , 

di>. 

do. 

do. 

aoib    w  ,  , 

do. 

do. 

do. 

31»t      n    f 

. 

do. 

%M       it    ,  . 

Authorlipd 

AntfaoriBid 

a& 

Uth     w    , 

. 

do. 

Mtli      rt    ,  , 

Autborlicd 

^ 

AmthDiifMd 

do. 

seth    ff  , 

* 

. 

do. 

Bxanatiin. 

•a- 

<f 

41tt  Foot,  . 

AathoriMd 

AuthoriMdlAirthariH^ 

43d      »,       . 

da 

•          • 

dOw 

44th     0  ,  , 

do. 

Avthorlsed 

do. 

46Ul     »   ,       , 

,         , 

do. 

47th     »   ,  . 

AittboriMd 

▲nthorloed 

do. 

48th     «r   ,       , 

, 

, 

do. 

49th     V   ,  . 

Anthorlied 

▲ntlmifed 

doL 

50th     V   ,       . 

do. 

, 

do. 

do. 

&5th     IT    ,  . 

do. 

do. 

do. 

56th     <r    ,        . 

, 

•         • 

dOw 

57th     f   ,  , 

, 

AnthorlMd 

doL 

69d      IT   ,       . 

, 

,          , 

do. 

6Sd       r       . 

AvthoriMd 

AnthorlMd 

da 

68th     V    ,        . 

do. 

• 

do. 

da 

71st     <r    ,  . 

•         • 

da 

72d       V    ,        . 

, 

, 

. 

da 

77th     0  ;  . 

AathoriMd 

, 

Aathorlaod 

do. 

7Wh     0   \       . 

do. 

, 

da 

82d      «f   ,  . 

da 

88th     «r   ,       . 

AathoriMd 

, 

Authorised 

da 

69lh     <r   ,  . 

,          , 

do. 

90th     i»   ,       . 

. 

, 

, 

da 

93d      0   ,  , 

Authorised 

Aathorlsed 

, 

da 

95th     <r   ,       . 

da 

Anthorlsed 

da 

97th     n   ,  . 

^ 

da 

KiflaBrigmde^li 
Battalion,     . 

rt) 

Authorised 

, 

AathoriMd 

da 

Bifle  Brigade,  3 
Battalion,     . 

"}     d.. 

• 

do. 

da 

O.  A.  WmamAXXy  A^juiamt-femtral  * 

3.  CUups  for  Seamen. 

ADMnLU.Tr,  Afajr  1, 18S6. 

Her  Majesty  Laving  been  graciofisly  pleased  to 
signify  her  intention  of  granting  the  '  Sebasiopor  ciMSf 
to  the  officers  and  crews  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
employed  in  co-operation  with  the  land-forces  in  the 
reduction  of  Sebastopol,  as  well  as  a  clasp^  bearing 
on  it  the  word  *Azof/  to  the  officers  and  crews  of 
Her  Majesty's  vessels  employed  in  the  Sea  of  Azo^ 
the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  hereby 
give  notice  of  the  same. 

The  period  for  which  the  '  Sebastopol '  clasp  is  to 
be  awarded  for  services  as  aforesaid,  dates  from  the 
1st  of  October  1854  to  Uie  9th  of  September  1S55. 

Tho  *  Azof  clasp  will  be  awarded  to  the  officers  and 
crews  of  such  ships  as  served  in  the  Sea  of  Azof 
between  the  25th  of  May  1855  and  the  9Ui  of  Sep- 
tember 1855,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  and  men 
who  were  employed  in  Uio  boats  of  line-of-battle  ships 
which  took  part  in  the  operations  against  Taganrog, 
or  elsewhere  within  the  Sea  of  Azof. 

In  cases  in  which  officers  or  men  have  been  engaged 
in  any  expedition  or  operation  in  the  Sea  of  Azof  after 
tho  9th  of  September  1855,  the  period  for  which  the 
'Azof  clasp  is  to  be  awarded  will  be  extended  to 
the  22d  of  November  1855,  and  tho  service  for  which 
the  same  is  claimed  must  in  such  cases  bo  duly 
certified. 

4.   Victoria  Order  <^  Merit, 

[This  new  Order,  with  a  Maltese  cross,  a  Royal  orcst,  and 
an  inscription  as  its  symbol,  was  founded  during  the  wv 
by  the  following  Royal  manoate.] 

War  DspARTMBiT,  Fthmary  S,  1188. 
The  Queen  has  been  pleased,  by  an  instmmeBt 
under  her  Royal  Sign  Manual,  of  which  the  folldwU 
is  a  copy,  to  institute  and  create  a  new  nsTil  ail 
militaiy  decoration,  to  be  styled  and 
Yiotoria  Cross,'  and  to  make  ths  roles  ani 
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IJierotii  iut  fortli  undet  whlcU  the  sa.id  decoration  shall 
bo  conferred  :— 

TtLToiuA^by  tiio  Oroee  of  0<id,  of  tlio  tJnited  Ktngdom 
of  Great  Britain  lUid  Iruluudf  Qik^cb^  Defender  of 
tUu  FuttU,  A;l%  Tq  all  to  wliom  ihesQ  jircaviiU  ilmll 
come  grouting; 

Wlioreaa  w»,  taking'  into  our  Koyal  coorndt^ration 
that  tliero  exists  do  meftns  of  adcqiiatuly  ruwordiDjor 
tli«  intlividu'iil  gallant  Borvicea  eitbcr  of  officers  of 
tho  lowor  graidea  ifi  our  naval  and  miLitar)'  Bprvice, 
or  of  WAifant  and  potty  officem,  seamePj  and  martBca 
In  our  n&vyj  iu\d  non-commisaioiiGd  ofiiccra  and 
Eoldit?rj»  in  our  anny  ;  and  where<is  the  liiird-clftas 
of  oar  moat  honourablo  Order  of  the  Bftili  is  limited, 
except  In  \*evy  rare  ca»o%  to  the  higher  rauks  of  both 
fiervkcfi,  and  iho  granting-  of  medals,  both  in  oui'  uavy 
and  army,  is  only  awardt'd  for  long  service  or 
moritonoui  eon d act,  raiber  than  for  bravery  in  neliou 
or  distinction  before  an  onemyi  sncli  cases  alone 
ejiti^ptcd  where  a  general  medal  is  granted  for  a 
IMLTticular  ooiiou  or  campaign^  or  a  clasp  addi^d  to  the 
moti&l  for  BO  me  special  eogagemcntp  in  botli  of  wMcti 
cases  all  share  Gi|ual]y  in  the  boou^  and  thofio  who  by 
their  valour  have  parlicularly  BJ|rnaliGcd  thennselvea 
remain  nndistingui^bcd  from  their  comradofi  ■  now, 
for  tlic*  }iur|Joie  nf  attaining  an  cod  m  desirable  n^  tluni 
of  rcwiirdJTig  individual  inatances  of  merit  and  valonri 
wo  have  inatUutcd  and  ercxited,  and  by  these  present*^ 
for  iiftf  oirr  heirs  and  ancecssors;^  institute  and  create 
a  new  naval  and  military  decoration,  which  wo  arc 
doeirons  should  be  highly  priKed  and  eagorly  sought 
after  by  the  ofiiecra  and  men  nf  our  naval  and  militoiT' 
florviceai  and  are  graciously  pleased  to  make^  ordain, 
and  establish  the  follof^ing  mlea  and  ordinances  for 
Ihc  goverciznent  of  the  sainei  which  fiball  from 
henceforth  be  iaviolably  observed  and  kept  t — 

1,  It  is  ordained  that  the  diHtmction  shall  bo  styled 
nod  de.f^iijnaCed  *  The  Victoria  Cross,'  and  shall  consiHt 
of  a  iftiltose  cross  of  bronze,  with  our  Boyal  crest 
in  the  centre,  and  nndemeatb  which^  an  cscrol,  bearing 
Ibia  iiii»cripiion  i  *For  valour,.* 

2.  It  is  ordained  that  the  Cross  aball  be  suspended 
from  the  left,  brooat  by  a  blue  ribban  for  the  navy,  and 
by  a  red  ribbon  for  the  ai*niy, 

3»  It  is  ordained  tliat  the  name«  of  these  upon  whom 
wo  may  be  pleased  to  cnufV-r  the  decoration  shall  be 
publiuhed  in  tho  Londtm  OttnU'^t  and  a  registry  thereof 
kept  ill  the  ofiteo  of  our  Secretary  of  fltaie  for  Wan 

4.  It  is  ordained  that  any  one  who,  after  haviiiff 
received  the  Cro^n,  ahall  again  perform  an  act  of 
bravery,  which,  if  bo  bad  not  received  suth  Crora, 
^votdd  have  eotitled  htm  to  it,  such  further  act  shall  bo 
recorded  by  a  bar  attached  ta  tlie  ribbon  by  whii^h  the 
CroB»  is  suspended,  and  for  every  additional  ivcl  of 
briivery  an  additionnl  bar  mav  3'..  M.irh  j|^ 

5.  It  is  ordained  that  the  T'l  ily  l>e  awarded 
to  thoiic  officers  or  men  who  i,.  I  its  in  the  [ireS' 
enoo  of  the  enemy,  and  shall  have  then  performed 
8omo  signal  act  of  valour  or  di^votion  to  their  conntTy. 

6.  It  is  ordained,  with  a  view  to  place  all  persona  on 
a  perfectly  equal  footing  in  relation  to  eligibility  for 
Ilie  decoration,  that  ucitber  rank,  nor  long  service,  nor 
wotindn,  nor  any  gtber  circumstance  or  condition  what" 
DOever,  save  the  merit  of  conepicnons  bravery,  shall  be 
held  to  establLih  a  sui^cient  elaim  to  the  honour. 

7.  It  is  erdoincd  that  the  decoration  may  be  con- 
ferred on  the  «t.Nir  where  the  act  l^i  bo  rewarded 
by  t^'  ..^  -.'  ,  f  -  -1^1,  decoration  has  been  performed, 
nri^  cirenmstaneea  ^— 

i.   :'. ..,..  ...^  ,:t,4^t  or  trmy  in  ithyk  ftucti  net  h^ 


under 
general 


the    eye  and   command 
o^cer    commai^ding   thG 


been    performed,    is 
of   an   admiral   or 
fore  PS.       , 

IL  Where  the  naval  or  military  foreo  is  under  tbe 
eye  and  command  of  an  admiral  or  com  mod  ore  com- 
manding a  squadron  or  detaebcd  naval  force,  or  of  a 
general  commanding  a  corpa  or  division,  or  brigade  on 
a  distinct  and  detacl]^:^d  service,  when  flu  eh  adniiroh 
eommodere,  or  gcoeral  officer  shall  have  the  power 
of  coaferring  itio  decoration  on  the  spot,  subject  to 
cou^mmtion  by  us. 

8.  It  ifl  ordained,  where  such  act  shall  not  have 
been  performed  in  sl^bt  of  a  eommandiug  officer  as 
aforesaid,  iben  the  claimant  for  the  honour  6hnll  prove 
tho  act  to  the  satisfaction  cf  the  captain  or  officer 
commanding  his  ship,  or  to  the  officer  commanding 
the  regiment  to  which  Ibo  claimant  belongSj  and  aucli 
cap  tain  or  such  commanding  officer  shalt  report  tho 
same  through  the  n^ual  channel  to  tho  admiral  or 
commqdoro  commanding  the  force  employed  en  the 
service,  or  to  the  officer  commandirig  tho  forces  in 
the  fie  Id,  who  shall  call  for  such  description  and 
attestation  of  the  act  m  he  may  thiidc  ref]nisite, 
and  on  approval  shall  recommend  the  grant  of  ilie 
decoration. 

9.  It  IS  ordained  that  every  person  soleeted  for 
the  Crossk,  nnder  Kule  7,  flholl  be  publicly  decenflted 
before  the  naval  or  military  force  or  body  to  whteb 
he  belongs,  and  with  wbitrb  the  act  of  bm\'ery  for 
which  he  is  to  be  rewarded  shall  have  been  performed, 
and  hia  name  shall  bo  recorded  in  a  General  Order, 
togetlier  with  the  cause  of  his  especial  dijiiinelion* 

10.  U  is  ordained  that  every  person  Gelcctcd  under 
Kulo  8  slmll  receive  liis  decoration  as  soon  as  fios- 
sible,  and  his  luyne  shall  like  wise  appear  in  a  Gcnerol 
Order  as  aboTa  required,  such  General  Order  to  be 
issued  by  the  naval  or  military  commander  of  the 
foreea  employed  on  the  servicOh 

11.  It  v§  ordained  timt  tho  Genera!  Orders  above 
reforred  to  sliall^  from  time  to  time,  be  transmitted  to 
our  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  to  be  laid  before  us^ 
and  shall  be  by  him  registered. 

12.  II  is  ordained  that  as  eases  may  arise  not  falling 
within  the  rules  abovo  specilied,  or  in  which  a  claim, 
though  well  founded,  may  not  have  been  established 
en  t^h©  spot,  we  will,  on  the  joint  submission  of  our 
Secretary  of  State  for  AVar  and  of  enr  Comnmnder-sn* 
chief  of  our  Army,  or  on  that  of  our  Lord  High 
Admiral  or  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  in 
the  case  of  the  navy,  confer  the  decoration,  but  never 
without  conctuj^ivo  proof  of  the  perfonnaAec  of  the  act 
of  bravery  for  which  the  claim  ia  made. 

13.  It  is  ordained  that,  iu  the  event  of  a  gnHant  and 
daring  act  having  been  performed  by  a  fif|uadron,  ship's 
eanipany,  a  detached  body  of  seamen  and  marines,  not 
under  fifty  in  number,  or  by  a  brigade,  regiment^  troop, 
or  cempanyr  in  wbieb  the  adntiral,  general,  or  other 
officer  oommanding  iucli  fortes;,  may  deem  that  all  are 
equally  bravo  and  dietiugrushod,  and  that  no  epecial 
selection  can  be  made  by  them  t  then  in  puch  case,  the 
admiral,  general,,  or  otber  officer  communding,  may 
direct,  that  for  any  such  body  of  seamen  or  marine^ 
or  for  every  troop  or  company  of  soldierti,  one  officer 
shall  be  selected  by  the  officers  engaged  for  tho  dcco- 
ration ;  and  in  like  manner  one  petty-officer  or  non- 
cemmissioned  oflicer  slniH  be  ieleeted  by  the  petty- 
offieors  and  non-eommiseioited  officers  engaged ;  and 
two  senmeti  or  private  foldiera,  or  marines,  »ball  bo 
ieleeted  by  the  seamen,  or  priviie  soldiers  or  mnntieA 
engaged  respectively,  for  the  decoration  ;  and  the 
nftmet  of  tboae  selected  shall  bo  transmitted  by  the 
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eenior  affict^r  in  coin  mood  of  tbo  na^nl  lorc^  brigade, 
rogfimont,  troopf  or  company,  to  ttio  ftilmiral  or  general 
officer  commaudrng,  who  shall  m  due  m tinner  confer 
Ihe  decoration  as  if  tho  acts  ^orc  dono  under  Uia 
own  oye. 

H.  It  is  ordaiDorl  that  c^'ery  warrant-officer,  pctty- 
ofScQf^  fleanrnoj  or  tnarme,  or  non^ommlsfitoned  officer 
or  soldier,  who  shall  Kara  received  the  Cross,  sliall 
from  the  date  of  tUe  act  by  whicb  tlie  dacoriitLon  hm 
been  guin&d,  hv  otititLod  to  a  special  peftsioti  of  £11>  a 
year,  and  each  additional  bar  cenferrcd  ttndor  Kiilo  4 
on  flDJ^h  warrant  or  petty  officer*,  or  non^eommisaioned 
oQicera  or  men,  shall  carry  with  it  an  additional 
pension  of  £5  per  annum* 

15,  In  order  to  make  inch  ndditienal  provision  aa 
filiall  cffectyolty  preserve  pnre  this  most  honourable 
distinction,  It  ia  ordained,  Lhat  if  any  pereon  on  whom 
sucb  distinction  alioll  be  conferred,  be  convicted  of 
treason,  eowardic^D,  felony,  or  of  any  infamous  crimei, 
or  if  he  be  accused  of  any  finch  ofFence^  and  dotli  not 
after  a  reasonable  time  suirendcr  himself  to  be  tried 
for  the  same,  his  name  shall  forthwitii  be  erased 
from  the  registry  of  individuals  upon  whom  the  said 
decoration  shall  hare  been  confen'cd  by  an  especial 
warrant  imdcr  our  lloyal  Sign  Manual,  and  the 
pension  conferred  under  Eute  14  shall  ceoso  and 
determine  from  the  date  of  such  warrant.  It  ia 
hereby  ftirtber  declared,  that  wo,  our  helrsp  and  suc- 
ceflsors,  sholt  bo  the  sglo  judges  of  tbo  circunistaiice 
denuu;ding  such  expulsion ;  moreover,  wo  shall  at 
alt  ttmcs  have  power  to  restore  such  persona  as  may 
nt  jiny  time  have  been  expelled,  both  to  the  enjoy- 
ment, of  the  deeeration  and  pension. 

Given  at  our  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  this  211  th 
day  of  Januaryi  in  tlio  1 9th  year  of  our  roign,and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1&56,     By  Her  Majcaty^s  command, 

Ti>  cttr  i*rmeitHiI  Sticrttarp  ^f  StaUfor  War. 

5.  Ordtr  of  the  Letfion  of  Hmiour^  aiptjrded  hy  the 
Emprror  of  the  Frei\rh  to  Sriti&h  Stthject3^ 

WBi'TtujiXL,  Augitnt  %  IMG^ 
The  Queen  has  been  pleased  to  give  and  grant 
unto  the  nnder- mentioned  efHccrs  and  men  in  Her 
Majesty's  service  Her  Majesty's  royat  licence  and 
permission,  that  thoy  may  at'cept  and  wear  the 
lufitgnia  of  the  several  Cia^sea  of  the  Imperial 
Order  of  tlio  Legion  of  Honour,  attached  to  their 
respective  mimes,  which  His  Majesty  tho  Emperor  ef 
the  French  hath  been  pleased  to  confer  upon  them 
OS  a  mark  of  his  Imperial  Majesty's  approbation  of 
their  distinguish ed  services  before  tho  enemy  during 
the  late  war,  and  that  they  may  enjoy  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  thereunto  belonging — namely, 

ROYAL  NAVY  AND  ROYAL  KATAL  BRIGADE. 

GRAvn  Cboss  (tar  CtAiia). 
Adaiiral  Lord  Lyons,  G»0,B> 

Geand  Office!  (2n  Class)* 
Rear-admiral  the  Hen,  Sir  R  Snondont  Dnnda%  K<ChB. 

CojtMANiiBa  (3d  Class), 
lUar-admiral  Sir  Henaton  6t«warl)  K.C.B, 

Ofviob^  {4tu  Class). 

For  Senrkt  a»  Qtptaint. 
Eear-admirols  ^ir  Bttphea  LushingtoD,  K.C.B. ;  Frederick 
,  Thomas  Michell,  C,B. ;  Charles  Gmhain,  CB.  j  Thoaias 
Wren  Carter,  CJ, 


Captains  tho  Horn,  flemy  KeppeU  CB,;  Lewis  Totitt 
Joaes,  CD, ;  William  Peel,  CB. ;  WiMiam  MoorBOia,  CJL* 
William  Robert  Meads,  CB.  ;  Thomaa  Abel 
Spratt,  CE ;  Shward  Oabom,  CB, 

Fur  Strtitt  fit  Mofoi  JiarwfW, 
Colonel  Thomas  HaniH  CB. 
Lieateaxmt-colonel  Thomas  Hollo  way* 

KnasTS  (5th  Ciasb). 

Captains  Joha  James  Bartht^mew  Bdwaid  Frcre ;  WiUka 
Faz>(iuhaTBon  Burnett,  CB. ;  Leo|icild  Georige  He^th,  CJBL  ; 
Henry  Downing  Eogeni,  CB. ;  Henry  Schank  Hilljar^CBL; 
Qeorge  Granville  Randolph;  Lord  John  Hay,  CLE; 
Anpntus  Ffvderick  Kvatiatoa,  CB, ;  Eich&rd  Aahmoze 
Powell,  CB. ;  John  Borlftse,  CB. ;  Rowky  Lambert; 
John  James  Kennedy ;  Cowpor  PMppa  Coles, 

Commandera  W«  Montague  Dowell,  J.  Sdmnnd  CommtxdL 

For  Sertiet  at  lMvt€n^»t$, 

Ci^maLanders  Wm,  Bae  Rollandt  Heniy  Lloyd,  Wm.  Bowdea, 
Jn.  Proctor  Lace,  Wm.  Gora  Jones,  Willtam  Ariiiyt^^ 
Huary  Frederick  M'Sillop^,  Jehu  Francis  CamplMit 
I^fackcniie,  William  Hortoot  ^^^^  ^^^y  Crang,  Janes 
Bull,  Samtnil  Pritchard,  John  WilliAni  Whyte,  RiruialiifaBi 
Bryce  Oll^dJ,  Willi nm  BialHUon  Crmatoa,  Henry  James 
Baby,  John  IlslUday  Cave,  Joseph  Heniy  ManTat, 
George  Fiott  Day,  Hnbert  Campioni  Cecil  WilUani 
BuckJej,  Frederick  William  Qough,  John  Clark  Byn^ 
Charl^  Gfirveys  Grylli,  Bdward  Hardiage^  Hugh  Talbot 
Bui^yae,  Alfred  Mitchell. 

LieateDaatfl  Colin  Atxiirew  Campbell,  Charles  Ftederie 
Palmer,  Oiiborne  William  DalveU, 

For  Sereut  at  MnMt€ti  and  Second  Matttrt, 
Messra  Corafrliua  Thos.  Aagastos  Noddall,  WlUlam  Tht». 
Maiaprise,  Robert  WiUon  Roberts,  Uecjrge  Willi*  ma»  Tbos^ 
Potter,  Nar<;is3aa  Ar^iml»eaii,  Edw,  Codrington  BalL 
Lieaienant  Bdwiird  Wolfe  Brooker. 

Messra  Frederick  Robert  Gl^ndwx  Llewellyn,  and  WilliaB 
Heaessey  P!arkf!r. 

Fur  Strmxa  m  Maia  and  Midthiprntrt. 

LlentL^aimts  Wm.  Nathan  Wright  Hcwett,  Horatio  LamtMi 
Arthur  L^aaox  MaUIaDil,  William  Deretu;^  DonaldMB 
Stlbjr,  Andrew  Jnmes  Kennedy,  Geoi*ge  Persona,  Heniy 
Knox  Lotib,  John  Br^i^r  Creai^  John  Barber  Baraetti 
Thomas  LivingBtono  Pi^raon,  jfeale  Dottin  Fovcirw 
LilUngsfcon,  J  oh  a  Robert  Beane  Coojitr,  Frederitk  Win, 
Hallo wes,  Gordon  Gomwallifl  Sinclair,  and  Acting 
Lieutenant  Richard  Bamsay  Armstrong, 

Messrs  Henry  Et&Ijh  Wood,  nnd  Edward  St  Joha  DanieL 

F&r  Sirriet  at  Stcrctnries  to  X&ral  Cbmnan^A^r-tq-^Ai^^ 
Mesars  Bavid  Jamoa  Simpsoa,  and  Fredefick  Cleere. 
For  Serri06  dt  Iftdttat  Offictrw. 

Messrs  David  Bca«,  CB.,  Inj?pector  of  HoHpltak  and  Fleets; 
John  Keeft,  Pqiuiy  Iruspector  of  Hoapitali  aad  Fl«etfl; 
JomeH  Walsh,  HA}^  eurigeoa  ^  William  Richaril  Bdvia 
Smart,  M.D.,  Burgeon  ;  Jamt^^  Jenkins,  IVLD^  iur^geoa. 

For  Serrict  flf  Itupectar  of  AfttcAinfry. 
All  Thomas  Baker. 

For  SirtiOg  as  F^tpiue^rt  of  Ro^at  vVni^, 
Mefmrs  Qeor^ge  Murdoch,  John  Ueary  Langley,  Wm*  RaiaUci 

Fbr  Servke  m  Pujfinastert, 
Messrs  Frank  Har^ger  and  John  Bcal, 

Fbr  Sertiee  when  Oei-jft  Astiitaiii, 
Mr  George  William  Muir. 

Warrant  O0crri,  ^. 
Meeecra  John  Boherta,  John  Haylce,  Richard  Verey,  G^olp 

Greenirk  Dnnlop,  Rit'liard  Eowe — Gtinnoraj  Royal  Sa^it^ 
Misars  RohL  Bpilsburj  aad  Joseph  KeHaway,  Boat««aw  ' 
John  Shepherd,  Boiit»wain*s  Mate,  Moyol  AWert;  WIQI 

Rickard,  Quartennaster,  Wetev/  John  Cleverly,  Garail 
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Htrtr,  £<^7Mffm  f  Jolin  TiyJiM',  Captain  of  p  ^  ---»^ 
/, . ,  ..J ,; /. ,  .1 1  ^  .T ,  .1 ,  u  S  LiHiTiin^  Captain  <*f  xiibirgn/i  r. ; 
('h.irirs  VVilh:-,  Cftjitwiii  [if  Aftttrgtnm),  A'j  ■  . 
WilJiftUj  AlStji,  AJit  A  fjiititrittnon :  Peter  Hnnbm,  A.ii., 
CarlfiT ;  (i^r^^is  MiJest<inij,  A.B.,  ir*«T ;  Joseph 
T/twaYttAj  Onliimry  HtfiiiiiitD,  Jt^/wwtfnuifjw, 

SitjfAl  MaritttK 

t%nA  WiiUain  P.  ih}\)k\n&, 
Bn*vd.  Majors  Wi  Ilium  Homy  M^rchj  and  Gcofgc  S.  Bigliy, 
Rojpjkl  Marine  Artilkrv, 

First  UodU'iianttt  1  ^fg^^  Fy^^  ;  Artliiir  *!,  Stwb, 

(Ml  ^       V    V  Buu,...,  :,.:,i  A.;  HarrisBon  J.Jiai,ILM.A. 

M.  .   Homer,   iiM.A.  j    eeorge  Yide,  ILM*A.; 

1  ink;  Jobn  Junian—Sergeaiii^ 

Willianj  Uhiippel,  i'ofiiortkl ;  Tlioiuas  ATilkm»t>n,  Ruyal 
BfariiK?  Artiller;,',  BoniUmlier ;  Jolui  BuU  ftti  J  Thos. 
Kcrfj  Uunnci-i,  Rojal  Aliirine  ArliUei7  j  John  BitfiUiti 
and  John  Oftbonit  rnmltii,  Rojal  Mnrmes, 


A  E  M  y. 

0]uy£  Gmo&s  (Igt  Class). 
O^nenib  Sir  Jnmea  Sitftpaon.    G.C.B,;    nad    Sir   CJeoree 

Oeopintl  Str  John  Fox  Biirgojntv  Bttrt,  G,C.B* 
Li«?tst*tiKn>-p.invmb  J^ir  IJo  W'v  Bvin*,  U.C.B.f  Sir  Rldiard 

K     '      '       '^R:  HkV'V     '  ^      f'B. 

Af-  Hlr  John   1  her,  K.CJJ.;  and 

iS-.   ,;.^     ,.  iHiBinis*  of  K.U-,  ^^1... ,  jvn.  ,U. 

Co5txA4fiJi!its  {'^li  Class). 
Mftjiir-gcntfmb   Lli«  Rnrl   of  Lioaii,  K/lB,;    Sir  H.  J,  W. 

Btntiack,   E.CIB.;    Sk    IL   W.  Bamwril,    K.C.B.;   Lord 

Rokcby,  £A\B. 
Lieut«'jiniit'£nDucml  Sir  W.  John  CtidringtoHf  E.C.E. 
Mil]  '    "     "         T>ividJoiifcS,^.C.B.;  Sir  Richard 

.'•  u.  Sir  James  Y.  ScjirMt,  K.CB.; 

^:^  v.;  ih«  Earl  of  CunJigsm,  K.CB.; 

Sir  Hu  <  tlB.;  §ir  OcoiKe  Biilkr,  K.C-B.; 

Str  R  .!  ,.  i.:.B.;  CTfjoa.  Aah  WindMiiij  C,B. 

OmcK^  (4tu  Claris). 

Qipinhi  tind  LieutoDaiit^colon^i  and  Br^^et  CoIaniGil  Thamsa 

M.  Steele,  C.B.,  Tdilitary  Secretary,  Colilstream  GiiardA 
Colonel  Ojo  IIoii.  W.  L.  Fakoiham,  C.B.,  Adjutiuit-gffceniL 
Sir  J.  Hull,  K/.lB.t  MJ^*  Xaspeetor-gtutTid  t>f  Ho^pitahi. 
Colonel  William  Mojitngu  Soott  M^iiirdOj  DLrectoriEenenkl 

Lrt  n  i-l  *  r-i  n  ■"  j  lo  rt  Corji*. 
Mf>i  '  .!ud  Lord  Fiod.  Piiukt*  Cohlatrtsaia  Citiards* 

Cii|  iit*aant"Colon€l  ond  Bref^«  Colonel  ih»  Hon. 

^  1.  C,Bk»  QuArtenit»^ef-genera!'a  Dp|i«rt&ctit.. 

Oof'  r   Augustus    ThttrloTf    Ounyngkauii^   C,B. ; 

M  IrUM.  rB,,  Qoivrfe'rmiviter-^neral ;  Eichnrd 

^V;i   i.      ,:  .  '  '  1'  ,  tnnt  AtljutAOt-generaL 

CWpt  I  ri    Mil    i:  :  11  I  ami   Brevo*  Colomd  Stndholme 

Jjf"  Lir  -• '.  '    !^.,  i  •!■  .■.i'licr  OuardB* 
Lhiii^'  ;-:ri"  ..■■■'  f,-  1     \j  ;  hnny  Sterling,  C.B,  Am^L  Atl^nlMit' 

(;;t'jnTii.l  ;  lifci.!  Hon,  Sl  Giforgo  Gendd  FoJ<^»  O.B.|  Uantv;, 

l^Ulwjktd  ^Uijilurd  Clftrvinoat,  C.B.,  Vtmt. 

C^loftidn  Lord   Geoipj  AugUBtUiS   Fr«derkk   Fagat,   CK; 
Mid  Frodmek  G«oxp»  Bhi}wet],  CJl^  8th  HnanLnt 

IiifctHirft^ 
M»jk>r  and  f.'r>lond  CLiJi  Wni  Ridley,  Ctrumidier  QnArdA, 
Cf'limtdji    the   Hon,    Ow.   Fml.    Itpton,   CB.,   C4>hl8trcnm 

Urmr*l«;  EcJ»,>m1    W.    P.   WMlker,  UB,,    ^^   FimBer 

Ouania ;  Lml  WiJIiikiii  ranlel,  C.E 


Colonels  Charles   Thti^  Van   F.i     '  ,  3d  EeijinieDt; 

FnKleriek  HoTOj  C  B*,  2m  U  Charka  Ridmnl 

SackTillo,  Lord    Woat,   CB.  ■    _  L)5onsi,  C.B.,   2tki 

Rogiinent ;  Frank  AtlaniK,  C.B.,  *ifith  ikgiment, 
Lirrnt^'Col  Jamm  Tlios,  MauIeTorer,  C.B.,  30th  H«glmenL 
Cobneb  Dnnciiiii  Altt  Cameron,  Q3.^  42d  Ecgini^nt ;  Hun* 

AnjafUitUfi  Aim  eric  Spencer,  C-Rj  44th  R^?gimciit;  Eobtrt 

Ufljrett,  4f)t]i  Eminent. 
Litiuten^'uit'CoIonijl  Rich.  Thos.  Farrrn,  CB.,  47th  Ee^oiciit 
Cohmela   Charles   Warren,  C.B.,   f^Stii   Ret'ii'i  '^■^      rh.nri,  ^ 

Trollope,  C.B.,  t12d  li^^init'iit ;  Horatio  - 

K^iment ;  Arthur  JoJaiBtone  Lawroncvn  ■ 
Capiain  imd  Lieutcnaat-oolotivl  mid  fiferct  Culuiii^^l  Ffujivk 

SL^ymourj  ^cot^  Fuftilier  (}iiMd^ 

Mtt^at  Ar  till  fry, 
MAJor*genend  Joha  Edwiml  DnxmiSi  C.B, 
Colonels  Jamea  Wm.  Fitasmavor,  C,B.;  John  Si  George,  C.B.; 

Edwaid  Chju-Ics  Warde»  (IK;  Bifcvkl  &lward  Woodj  C.B. 
Lienl^nant-^bnel  JoIin  MiUer  Adye^  V3. 

Goiunehi  Alexander  Gordira,  and  Fr«d.  Ed.  Chttpman^  C*B. 
KrtoHTO  ip^n  Qhxm). 

CaptfUn  and  LitsttL^colonel  And  Brerct  Colonel  TruiOQ 
Eflward  (jf  Saxe- Weimar,  Grenadier  (luard& 

Colonel  Charles  Tyirwhlt,  tJnattadied, 

Captain  and  UenU-coL  Charles  Lennox  B.  Bttiitlandj  D«p.- 
Aflsiflt.  Qnaiiennaster^genefnl,  Grenadier  Guards^ 

Lieutenaat-colonel  the  Hod.  James  William  BvivillD 
j^tacdonald,  G.B^  Ci^attaeJied. 

Major  Hon.  Wm.  OoU'iIlc,  Aid-dt-camp,  Eiflo  Brigade. 

Bj-erct  Lieutv-colont'k  Francis  Tym  Hardiugp  Aid -de- 
camp and  A^df^tnnt  AdjutAnt-gcn^i  2*2d  Eog^kmcnt ;  anil 
lAwrcti^  Shailwdi,  Aid-de-canip  nnd  Aesiatant  Qnartcr- 
maBt?r-genoral|  Uiiattn^hed. 

Brerel  Hajor  GuntaviLH  lluiiif't  Ald-de-camp  ^d  Depiiiy* 
asiifiiant  Ailjntani-genf'nil,  38  th  Regimen t 

Brerei  Lieut.-eol&  Kenntiih  Douglaa  Mat^kenid^^i^  AeaiRtant 
Qnariemin.Hk'r-gciiefHl,  9 2d  E^ment ;  and  Edmund 
GUling  Balk  well,  Aisistani  Qaaitenaaater'geiiaTU, 
Tnatiac^hcd. 

Brevet  Colantl  Edward  Robert  Weilit!rallt  Aniatant  Quarter- 
master-gen  e  ral,  ['  uattaelii^. 

Br&ret  Lienientiut-colonel  Hon,  Frands  Coll>ornei  CB., 
Asalatant  Qtuulermaater-general}  Uoaitached, 

CApt;iin  and  Lleutenant-oolanel  Jan^ea  Titlbot  Airey»  C.B., 
AB»slant  QuarttirtnasteT-geueral,  Ocdd  stream  GuanK 

BreTet  Uenteiiani-Goloiiel  QeoTg®  Wynell  Moyow^  Ua- 
oltodiod,  Aaaklsuil  Quartenna«ter-general. 

Captain  and  Llenteniiiit-coL  Hon.  Artlinr  Edward  Hardingie, 
AaautantQiiartttrmaBter-geneial,  CdldKfercaxn  Guardn. 

Brettt  Lioittenont^eoloiieJi  JciMph  Edwin  Thackw«lh 
Assktant  Adjntniit-general,  Csattaehed;  and  Hugh 
Bmith,  '  '  ^'  Tht,  Asiatanl  Adjutant-general 

Qd  on  el  \V  van,  C.  B .»  r  n  att^clu'd , 

Brotct  L.-..,  ..„.,.  ^ulontJ  Eoliert  Blniiei  ITnnttArhod, 
AiiiBtaiit  Ad|iitaot-gt:neral,  and  How  limitary  Seej^iMj, 

lientc^ant-crloriel   J.^ni   ^^tewnrt   Woo<l,    CJi,,    A«»i»t*iit 

V  :i,'hct1. 

Col  ij,  C.B,,  Eoyal  Artillefr. 

Mnjor  ^>corge  ij^tt unm  i  nompiMfi,  Df^mty-amtslani  Ad jatAnt'^ 
g^nefsl^  Ith  EeguDcnt 

Bttsret  Lient«naol*^lanjel*  Charity  J.  Woodford,  Ikputy- 
asaifitant  QuarteniUitier-gi^neriLV  Kiflo  Brigade  ;  Willlatn 
Morrk,  03,,  Dopiilif^aBLgtaDt  Qinu1«nnuBi(?r-geneml, 
Ihh  Lancpni ;  Qeofga  Harry  i^mith  Willh,  liepnty- 
aaaiaiant  Quail^rmAAlef-fonttfai  77th  Rc^hnuictit 

Brevet  Mftjor>  V  *  \  ^j  -^  ^'  '  t^  ^•,  wiwitant 
(^iiart^rmfi  »t .  Bellair»f 

l»oputy-ii^iiH  1     liegiment 

Brtvet  Limt*  r,  it  Brigade. 

BitiTet  Major  A  r>Tth  Ro^ment. 

yettlenatit-col  ■  ''*ih  Rf^^me nt ; 

and  Gcur^e  \  U^mtLuL 
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GaptAiA  and  Lientc^^i^cD^tiel  Cuihbert  deorge  Biliaotii 

Brigade  M&pr,  Gronuijer  (jfoard^ 
Mskjora  Chiis.  k  TorrooB  D^ell,  3t^  Major,  3Stii  Bfgt ; 

aad   Eofsr  BometoOt  Depu^^awiJstaat   Qaartomuuter- 

g^onemli  &Otb  Begiment. 

Deputy  Insppctor-genemlH  Ajrckifjald  Pardon,  1AJ>^  C.B. ; 

nod  Jom^  Motuitt,  HD^  C«B. 
Pint  ^\as&  tiiiT^«on  ThomiLB  Patrick  M&tlhev, 
Secuor  Surg^o  Ordniii€e  Med.  Bep.t  Hichjird  CoMn  EtUot 
Iaaf]«ctor-geaoml  TLquuu  Alexnudef,  C.R 
Staff  AEiaistact-Biirg^on  THgnuia  Cku-k«i  fii^y, 
StHMod  C\mh  Staff  Sur^gBonfl  Thomas  Lijiertwood,  M,D,,  Utc 

40th  Ikgimeut  j  and  Heiiry  TJiomas  SyWeater,  M.D^  23d 

E^gmieut. 
AcUdk  Asaistftat-miTgeoiifl  0cof;g^  Fjur,  HD.  \  and  Gbulei 

O'tSdbgliAn. 

Deputy  Cottumssary-gonerala  W,  IL  Drake,  CB*  i  Jolui  Wni, 
Smith,  CLB. ;  Philip  Turner  ;  Frederick  E  Carpenter. 

AfiEiftJLnt  CommiAaatj-gfineralB  MontagiiQ  ^jil  Darlicg, 
an^d  Kean  Oabora* 

Major   James    Couolly^    Depnty^aui^tant    QuttrlenDiuix^r- 

geueral,  Unattached, 
Breret  Major  Alexander  Jomei  Hardy  ELlIcHi>  Aid-de'C&mp, 

5\h  DtAg^n  Guatdfl. 
CkpiaLn  ^lichad  M^Cresgb,  Itli  Dragoon  Qnard& 
Setgeant  WiHiam  Fercj,  4th  Dragoon  GuatdjL 
Corpoml  Henry  Herbert,  5  th  DrBgoon  Gi]atil& 
Private  CliM-lea  Balibifflgton,  5th  Biagoon  Onardui 
Brevet  Major  WilHam  de  Gardonnel  Elmal],   Ist  B^^rpd 

Dragoani. 
Ser^^eimt  VTiUiiim  Keyle,  Ist  Boyal  DrogoomsL 

Captain   nnd    Brf^ret    Lientcnjyit^oc^Ioiie]   Geoi^o  ColTert 

i'lurke,  2d  Royal  Dragoons. 
Troop  Serg^^snt-uiajor  Wm.  lUuii,  2d  Bo^id  Drtigc^na, 
Major  and  Brevet  Lieut. -eoL  Alex.  Low,  ith  Lt  Diagnmta. 
riergtaut  Darid  Uiiiam,  4tJi  Li^ht  Bnigoona. 
Major    and    Brevet   Ideu tenant-colonel   Cliarlefl   Cameron 

Shute,  6  th  XnniikiUetL 
Ser;gtmnt  Ricbanl  JefFreya,  6th  laniakillen. 

Major  and  Brevet  Lient,-col*  Rodelph  dc  Salisi  8tTi  Huj^wtts. 
Tmjnpet*inajor  William  Gray,  8th  Huaaars, 
Troop  Sergeant-major  Qoorge  G,  Gnttridge,  11  th  HuBears, 
Frivtite  John  Thomas  Bambrick,  lltb  Hu^aara. 
Brevet  Bfajor  Arthur  Tremayne,  13ih  Ligkt  Dragoons. 
Begimental  SergL -major  T.  ik.  Juhnaon,  i3th  Lt,  DrngCK^os, 
Cr^ptJiiu  Sir  Vfilliam  Gordon,  Bart*,  I7tih  Lancers 
Trumpeter  John  Brown,  17  th  Lancen^ 

Infantry. 
Hor^EnoLn  BrjoABE. 

Oro%ajdkr  <?iiardj.— Captains  and  Lieatenaat-colonela  and 
Brevet  Colonels  Fretlerii^k  William  Hamiitonj  and  the 
Honotjrablo  Uu^h  Manvcre  PenTy;  Lieutenant  and  Cap- 
tain and  Brevet  Lieutenant- ctLdonel  Geoige  WentWDtth 
Alexander  Hig^inaou^  Lieutenant  and  Captain  and 
Brevet  Major  Sir  Charles  Russell,  Bt. ;  Lientenant  and 
Captain  Yiaconnt  Halgonie. 

Cold f (ream  Gv<irds.' — Captains  and  Liciitenant-colotiels 
William  Gr^ory  Dawkina,  and  Clement  William  Strong ; 
LieutenantB  and  Captain  a  and  Brevet  Jkfajora  Henry 
Armytage,  and  Gerard  L  GoodJakej  Lieutemint  nnd 
Captain  Harrey  Tower. 

Scf^  Fittili^  CriMirtft.— Captains  and  Liedteaant-colnnela 
Frederick  G.  A.  f^tephensoti,  and  the  Honoiirable  John 
Strange  Jocelyn ;  Lieutenanta  and  Capiaina  and  Brevet 
Majors  EeginaM  Gippa,  and  Franc  La  Baring;  Lieutenant 
and  Captain  Robert  Jamea  Lindsay. 


RsaiMKifTs  ot  Tznc  Ldol 

Brerct  Major  Frederick  Wella,  1st  Eoyals,  Ivt  B^tialiim. 
Captaina  James  ArcMbild  Eudtdl  Todd,   lat   Rqj«I^  14 

Battalion;  John  Martin  Brown,  1st  S«y«l^  lat  Batt<liai; 
Charl(»  Hurt»  let  Boyala,  lat  Battalicm. 
1265  CJoleuT-flergeant  William  GiUiea,  1st  EojaU,  liA  Biti 
Captain  Theobald  M'Kenna,  Ist  Eoyals,  2d  B4italioa* 
18B0  Private  H.  Criaell,  1st  Eo;yala,  2d  Battaliim. 
Brevet  Lieutenant^oolonel  Fred.  F*  Maude,  3d  Reguacal, 
5Tajor  J.  Lewe^  ITuattaclied,  Lati:  3ii  Jlegiiuent- 
Lieut^nant  and  Adjut^mt  G.  N^  ^o^  3d  Bje^ijnenL 
Lientenant-^ailouel  Thomas  WiiHams,  4th  Bc^iment^ 
Brevet  Major  Fatri</k  Robertson,  4ih  B^ifiinentb 
Captain  Jamea  Palon,  4tb  Eeiglment. 
ColouT'Sergeant  Thomas  Wati,  4  th  BegimemL 
Brevet  Llent^nant'oolonek  W.  W.  Tum^,  C^.,  tJnatte^^; 

and  Arthur  J.  Pack,  balf-p^y,  7th  Eegjment 
Biwet  Major  Hugh  Jolm  Hibbert,  7tli  BegiiiieiitL 
Captains  Frederiek  Ernest  Appleyaid,  7th  Bi^^ment;  ud 

Henry  Mifccbell  Jones,  7tb  Eegiment. 
Lieutenant  Ghtor^  Heaiy  Wallerj  7  th  Regiment, 
1*215  CoJour-aergeaut  Joseph  iklls  7th  Regiment. 
2710  Private  James  Rainea,  7th  Regiments 
Major  Henry  Ralph  Erovne,  Unatta^ed,  lato  9tli  K^igiiseuC 
Captain  Hopton  Baasctt  Scotty  &fch  Eegiment, 
Ser^geant  William  Ryder,  9tl*  Regiment. 
Corporal  Willium  Ctjoke,  Dth  Regiment. 
Afajor  George  Kin^  13th  Regiment 
Captain  Gectrge  Heinry  Tylor,  13th  Regiment. 
Brevet  Major  John  Dwyer,  14tli  Regiment* 
Serigt^ant  John  MacdonaJd,  1  itk  Regiment. 
Lieutenant  Joseph  Gates  Traven^  17tli  E^gitneni. 
Captain  WiBtam  Dalrymple  Thompaoii,  17tii  RcgimenL 
Sergeant  John  Plant,  17th  Regiment. 
Brevet  Majora  Anthony  W.  S.  F.  Armstrong,  ISlli  Regt.^ 

and  Matthew  Jones  Hayman,  ISth  R^unent^ 
Sergeant  John  Grant,  iSth  Re^Lment. 
]kEajor  AEontague  Hamilton  Dowblggin,  UnattacUed. 
Lieutenant  Wm*  Godfrey  DunKam  Mnasey,  19th  R^ira*nt. 
Lioutennut-colonel  John  Lewis  Riehard  Rookei,  IDth  Begt. 
Brevet  Llcutenant-oolonel  Robert  Wardoi^  19th  HegimeuL 
^Cajor  Ri^bcrt  OnosTphorus  Bright,  19th  Xtcgiment. 
Brevet  Major  RdTviml  Chippindali|  19tb  Regiments 
1651  Private  John  Lyons,  lOtb  Rei^mient 
Lieutenant-colonel  Frederick  Cliaries  Evelegb,  2CH:h  Ri^ 
Brevet  Major  Gharlee  Ricrhard  BiitJor,  20th  B^ment. 
2760  Sergeant  Arthur  Rule,  £Oth  Regiment 
3313  Private  Joseph  Brownj  2&th  Regiment 
Captaina  Roger  KiEeen,  21  rt  Regiment ;    "William  Henry 

Carleton,  21st  Eegfment;  John  Geoi^  ^^niage,  21  &t  Bc^t.  \ 

Arthur  Templeman,  2l9t  Regiment 
3313  Sergeant  James  Line,  21  At  Reiiimont. 
lieal-cols.  Henry  William  Bunbuiy,  C*B.,  23d  Regi ;  and 

Arthur  Jamea  Herbert  (now  holding  Unattadied  Bnb- 

stantive  R^nk), 
Major  Edward  William  Deddington  BeB,  93d  Regiment. 
Brevet  Major  FmncLla  Edward  Drewe,  23d  £«f;iment* 
24^5  Colour-aer^^nt  William  Stoit^  23d  Rei^iment. 
2045  Corporal  Robert  Shida,  23d  R^^immit 
Brevet  Lieutenant-colonel  Percy  A.  Butler,  2Sth  Regiment 
Brevet  Majors  Jokn  Q.  R.  ApUn,  28th  Re^^ment ;  and 

William  Roberte,  2£th  Regiment 
Captain  Orlando  Robert  H,  Orlebar,  2Sth  Regiment 
26 A2  Private  Charles  Smith,  2Stb  Regiment 
Brevet  Majors  Francis  Topping  Atcherley,  SOth  Begimcnt ; 

and  Charlea  Mengaye  Gi^en,  30th  Regtment 
Lieutenant  Stamer  Gubbina^  SOth  Regiment 
Sergeant-major  Richard  Nagle,  30th  Regiments 
2422  Private  John  M^Coimick,  SOth  Regiment 
Majora  Frederiok  Spence,  31st  Regiment ;  aiid  Robert  J44 

Rager,  Slat  Raiment 
Lieut-ooL  Goorgc  Yalentine  Mnndy,  dK,  33d  BeginMi    - 
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BieT9t  Lieut*ooi  Juliii  £Luw  Colling^  324  H^gioitinU 

Major  Bdwu^  ATiiiatbj  Doddt^ji,  8M  Regimcnl. 

Btcv(  t  ^ffiirirs  John  Edward  TaiibmAQ  Qimle^  3iJd  Eegtj 

29 4  VV'Llliam  WK^,  SSd  Eeguae&t. 

UeiiUiiiaiit-coloQfel  Arthtir  Dfril  GeK)d©injugh|  34th  Hegt* 
Biifvt^t  Li^utietiiint^coloocls  John  SunfeaD,  SItli  Bn^lment  j 

lUid  Julio  GwUt,  34tli  Eeginient 
fi«fgeftiit- major  Joliu  MortoMer,  31th  Begim^ui, 

Lieal-ooluDel  John  WilliiLia  Sidae;  SmiLh,  38tli  Bagimei^t, 
Captain  C(»m|:itoii  Alv^ya  ScrajBd  Dlek£Ei%  33th  Eegtiadot, 
Lkfitetiaiit  WiliiaiQ  KidatQa  Ell£L%  3Stk  IliCgimenl. 
Aa^stAiit'Siirgeoii  Willmm  Younga  JeoTPfl,  ^Sth  Eugimpni 
1510  PriTat*  John  Scott,  ZBih  B^guneiii 
Li£iiteDCLnt-odiond  William  MiiiirOt  3dth  Eegiment. 
Ertivet  3T  ni^r  \¥iHmm  Leckie,  3{»tk  Eegimcaat 
Cn:  Edw^l  CVr,  39tli  E«g^  kie  SSUi  Eegt. 

&  J .  .  Joseph  J^ibtfrstJ,  %Hh  BcgUnexiL 

Aliijoi  UL:ufgti  Sldpwilh,  Uuftttaclicd. 
l*icwtr'Tinnl-''^lQiiel  Juliufl  Edmufid  tlwdwyiii  41fit  Hegt. 
Bt>  Hngli  Borlandiii  41  si  Bcft ;  and  liumlej 

{  ittnched. 

Ckpftuiiis  John  CbsfMxa  M'Leod,  42d  Ecgimeitt ;  nud  Johfi 

l>]7Kda!^f  42d  R^gtmefit. 
AafiiBtnut-SQi^oEt  William  A.  MdokinnDiiT  4 2d  Ri^mniU 
LlQBtjnnFiiit  ftnd  Adjatjist  WiHiam  WikhI,  4 2d  Regim^iit, 
Col  ;t  Qbarlea  ChrtGtie,  4  2d  E^ment 

Br^  .LQVcolqD^  Wdl  MfltiMftlioiip  44th  Ei^KiMeiitt 

Bi-Hvi'L  -uTijura  John  EobiujK)!!,  44tli  R^ynicatj  ajiid  Riohftrtl 

Frest<tii,  44th  Eegmiefiii 
AffiiHUuit^inifg^Bon  John  Gibbooji,  44th  Reitment, 
Private  Bobert  Thiinldeby,  iiili.  E**gimeiil 
Llctitc[miit<'Colc)iiel  Akxaadcr  MaxwcD,  4dth  Rcgunctit. 
Breret  Major  G^Tg^'  Dallas,  4i^th  B^^imcDt, 
34il2  rfivato  William  R^tid,  46th  B^guueui 
3030  Private  William  SLmpeon,  46th  Regimmit, 

Bi*cyot   LkuteDant'eoloaek  John   Hemj    Lowiides»|   47ih 

Regiment ;  and  Junes  YiUiers,  47th  ^gimeni 
Btev^ Majors  ChAfles  Coirtni)^  Villiers^  47th  Regiment; 

and  Chrii-Ies  Aldersey  SteveuBon,  47th  Begment, 
OolotiT'iiergiaanti  Jolm  Wili^a,  47th  Regiment. 
Knjor  Fj:ederi<?k  West,  43  th  Eegime^l 
27 BU  Oorp^JTal  Thomaa  KeUr,  4Sth  Efguiieni 
Meat -00 L  John  Thomt4>n  Gmnt,  C.B^  4&th  E^me&t 
BncTei  Llonteniuit^oolone]  John  Hynde  Klngf  4S^  Regiment. 
Br^et  JkfAJor  Jamfis  WUliam  PewoTf  49 tb  Regiment. 
Brcvot  Lietit^nant-colonel  CadwaUader  Adani%  40th  Re^ 
CH|}t  Thi^  Pmnlx  St  Oeorge  Annfftrdiif,  40tli  Regim«iLt. 
Carpel  r4l  Janiea  Eutlor}  43tl)  Regiment. 

LitaL-coloDeb  ltlL:lia['d  Wadd  j,  C3^i  50th  Regimmt ;  and 

Jobn  hncmn  Wilton,  £Oth  E^meui 
M^QT  Hocith field  James  F^ttrnpioii,  lata  50tb  Ragunent* 
Bro^rt  MaJdt  Androw  Campbell  K.  Loek,  50th  Regiment 
CGlonr^sai^eant  An^jiu  Mocphm^^iii  50th  R^iimftnt. 
U^f,f  ,.,,1  r ,  J  ir.nrv  i'  B  Daulienej,  CB^  fi£ih  Regimeot, 
Br  1   ^'ockAjne  BIton,  S5th  R^meab. 

Ciiy  '  I  M  unei,  S&th  R<^giiii«nt, 

BrcvL't  AIl^jmi  KoitiTl  ili^mev  ^^th  R^pmeul 
Captain  WilEam  DaroBton^  &5th  RcgLmenl 
2^1*2  Drmamer  and  Lanc^-^-orporat  Joaepli  Bojle, 
Caprtoin  Ri<:hard  Andet^on^  £Qth  BegimQnt 
Brevet  Major  Heoxy  Butler^  57th  R^meat. 
Captain  (iemrd  John  Forsyth^  57tti  RejgimenL 
SffKcont-ni^jor  Qeorj^e  Cumniiug,  57th  Regiment. 
2101  Sci^cant  William  Griffith,  57tii  Regiment. 
1715  Jo*'JT'li  Biiri'i..s^  ,'7  Ml  R^-imcnt 
Brovtjt  T.  .  Baioibonf,  6  2d  Ee^nieat. 

Brciret  ^i  ^'i  Rcgiineat. 

Captain  Kdv^iird  Utufj  Ihiui'^T,  62d  Regim!^Qt» 
Prirato  Joseph  K^trman^  02d  Rii^iment^ 


Brev^  LiAnteiuuit-aolcmC'l  Thomas  B&rriec^  63d  RegimeiiL 
2tiI(S  Sejqge&Dt  Hawthorn  Christoph^  Elliott,  6Sd  E^^ent, 
Li^iit/^iir.T,>,..AioTxd  H*nf7  Smythp  CJ,,  6Sth  R<gimeat 
C<M  >i  0e  Comnj  Hamilton,  @6lh  Regim^t 

LI  K- '  >  !  ^  ^vej  Hamej  Tucker^  S3 th  Rcgimenl 

Colui^-^kiJ-gi^iit  Himry  Stadden,  t^Sih  Regiment 
27 7i)  Corponi  Fletchor,  dSth  Eeginient. 
2330  Frigate  John  Ogdi^o^  mth  Re^imeal 
IJ^nt-coIonel  Charles  Beady,  71st  RegimErat 
ACajor  WiUlam  U.o^  71^  Regiment. 
LientcnJint-colonel  William  Parke,  72d  R(igimenL 
Majors  Alexander  Dalton  TheBusson^  72d  Regimmt ;  and 

WiUiam  Blckman]  Unattached^  late  77tih  Kt^imetit, 
Brevet  Major  Henry  Robert  CardeD,  77th  Eegimuui. 
Captain  Edward  Heuiy  Chawaert  77th  Regimeat 
Sergeant-major  Heniy  Bomtt^  7?th  Re^pmeat 
1S25  Ftiviate  Thomaa  Cooaini  77th  E^iment. 
Brcttst  Iiionteni^t^edknel  William  M'C^all,  79th  Regtaient 
Brevnt  Major  WiUiftm  €h&iiTal  Hodgson,  79th  Rfgimeat. 
Oaptntn  Eeiify  W«rtton  Gampball,  79th  Regiment 
Licuteniyit  and  Adjiitant  Jamea  Young,  7Bih  Regiment 
Sei^gefliit  William  Oavi^  79  th  Reguueut 
BwTBt  Lieut, '  rr  T^^  1  i:-  ^   "  ^ «  .r^  Majcwell,  S8th  Regiment 
Brerot  Major  <^,  SSth  Regiment 

Captttina  liec^r  mie,  SSth  Regiment;   and 

G«Cnfe  Rokrt  Ber«aiDrd,  ti5th  Kegimeflt 
^A5^  Seigeant  Thomaa  Goggina,  SSth  R^jiient 
31^67  Setgeant  Joseph  Greiinan,  bSth  Regiment. 
Bfev«t  Lieut-oolonel  Fred  Chatk^  Aylmcr,  B&ih  Regiment 
Bi%v«t  Majora  William   Bofh,  &$tk  E^msasLli    tatd  J. 

Moedonald  Onppagc,  8&th  E«gliDj^t 
FriTttte  John  Fisher,  39th  H^gimeat 
Breret  lieut^coloaels  K  OroTe^  0OUi  Begimetit  i  aod  T. 

Bmith^  90th  Regiment 
Captjiin  Garnet  Jo«eph  Wolidai^,  @Oth  leginmut 
2921  Sergeant  Jogpph  Smalkr,  &Otb  Regiment 
Bre?et  Lieat-iL^oloael  John  Alejohnitef  EwajH,  f}3d  Regiment 
C^ptoina  Robert  Crowe^  93d  B«gim«nt ;  and  Geoige  Coju- 

W9!llt  93d  Beglment 
Calotir^«eigMuit  Alexander  Knox*  ©3d  E^Koment 
Lieutenant-colonel  Henrj'  H  .  r.      .  .   ^ 

ilajor  John  Neptune  Sar>^  :  ^t 

Breret  ACajor  Hon.  Ejre  (.' i  m  ..  lU^t. 

Captain  George  Ljnednek  <  lont. 

Lietttenant  and  Adjutant  «<  "itvut. 

1 829  Private  Timothy  Ablx>ti, 

Lieatenant^ccdoael  Thomas  On ^'  '  .   ''  Ii'    i. 

Brevet  Lieut-coL  Edmund  Corti  '■  giment* 

Brevet  iiajor  Charles  Heuj^  Lu  ■  nt^ 

18S0  Colour^aergeant  Peter  La^j*  s.^,  ;^/tu  u'l^imeut 
2139  Private  Peter  John  Stone,  97th  Regiment 
Li^t-eoL  Bd^.  Arthur  Someriset,  1st  Batt  Riille  Brigade. 
Brevc't  Major  Hon.  Henry  CLitfbrd,  1st  Batt  Ri£i  Brigade. 
Lieut  and  Adjutant  John  Brett^  Isi  Batt  RiHe  Brigade. 
1174  SeETgeaut  Timothy  Murphy,  1st  Batt  Rifle  Brigade. 
PriTate  Frauds  Wheat]ey»  Isl  Battalion  Rifio  BHgad& 
Brevet  Lieat-eoL  Alex.  Maedonnell,  C,B.,  2d  Bntt  RiQe  Br, 
Brevei  Alajor  Wm.  A.  Fyers,  2d  B!itt.alioa  Eifle  Brigade. 
Captain  Edwaid  WnL  Blackett,  2d  BattaUon  Rifie  Brigade. 
Lieat  John  iimpaoa  Rbojc,  2d  Battalion  Rifle  Brigade^ 
Sergeant  John  Andrew%  2d  fiiatlallon  Bifie  Brigade, 
Brenet  Major  Ckad  T.  Bourchior,  H  B*tt  Rifle  Brigade. 

Lietiieaant-oolonel  Edwin  Wodehpnaa,  QM* 

Bftrel  Liiut«naiit-«ilonels  Heniy  P.  Strange,  C.B,;  and 
Edwifd  Bmoe  Hamlex^ 

Biewt  Majora  G.  T.  Field,  A   '  '        '; 
John  Ftaser  Lodii^oa  Ba^i 

John  Sinj^ton,  Edmund  Jul...  . .,,  — :,  i. .,., 

Hope,  William  John  Bolton,  Charlea  Henry  Uwen, 
Spencor  Bclt^  Bronghton,  John  James  Brandling,  C.B. ; 
John  Turo«!rt  CB. ;  Rtlward  Monbray^  William  Edtntind 
Moyacs    KeilJy,   William    Windham'  Angmitujs    Lukin, 
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Breret  Majon  Frederick  Miller,  William  James  Easten 
Grant,  Philip  Dickson,  Roderick  Mackenzie,  Hugh 
Archd.  Beanchamp  Campbell,  William  Powell  Richards, 
John  Spurway,  WUliam  Henry  Randolph  Simpson. 

Captain  Henry  Hamilton  Conolly. 

Lieutenants  Augustus  Henry  King,  James  Lyons,  Raynsford 
Cytherus  Longley,  Henry  James  Alderson,  John  Edward 
Ruck  Keene,  Henry  Arbuthnot,  Stuart  Maxwell,  Arthur 
Ridcout,  John  Andrew  Price,  John  Henry  Brown,  Walter 
Aston  Fox  Strangways,  Edwin  Markham,  Charles  Edward 
Torriano,  William  Stirling,  Ernest  Courtenay  Vaughan, 
Henry  Percy  Tillard,  Legh  Delves  Broughton,  Francis 
Walter  de  Winton,  Henry  John  Foquett  Ellis  Hickes, 
Noel  Hamlyn  Harris,  W.  J.  Hall,  Fred.  Coulthurst  Elton. 

Surgeons  S.  H.  Fasson,  95th  Regi,  late  Royal  Artillery ; 
and  W.  Pearson  Ward,  17th  R^,  Ute  Royal  Artillery. 

2d  Class  Staff-surgeon  Thomas  Park,  late  Royal  Artillery. 

Assistant-surgeon  Arthur  Henry  Taylor. 

Yeterinary-surgeon  John  Surtees  Stockley. 

Commissary  William  Young. 

Deputy  Asastant- Commissaries  John  Lntac  Lilley,  and 
Arthur  Hunt 

Sergeant-major  William  Norton. 

Quartermaster-sergeant  Geo.  Merrin,  Royal  H.  Artillery. 

Company-sergeant  Jos.  Mitchell,  6th  Com.,  11th  Battalion. 

Sergeant  Thomas  Mitchell,  2d  Company,  8th  Battalion. 

Sergeant-conductors  John  Devine ;  Geo.  Kerr,  12th  Batt ; 
Robert  Bruce. 


Corporals  John  Hargreaves,  4th  CcnnpaDy,  12th  BaU. ;  a 

John  Stevenson,  H.  Battery. 
Bombardier  Hugh  YHieatley,  6th  Company,  12th  Batt 
Gunners  and  Driven  Wm.  Todd,  6th  Company,  11th  BrtL 
William  Hendry,  Ist  Company,  12ih  Battalion ;  Boka 
Burke,  6th  Company,  11th  Battalion ;  John  Gibb^  91 
Company,  3d  Battalion  ;  J.  MTeigfa,  4th  Company,  llti 
Battalion. 

Brevet  Lieuteuaut-iytlonels  George  Bent,  C.B.;  BorfM 
Fane  Bourchier,  C.B. ;  Edward  Stanton. 

Brevet  Majors  James  Frankfort  Manners  Browne,  GJL 
Horace  WiUiam  Montagu  ;  Francis  Horatio  de  Yete. 

Lieutenants  Arthur  A*Court  Fisher,  Oeonald  GraJiam,  Jeh 
Clayton  CoweU,  John  Freteherille  Dykes  DobbcP] 
Howard  Cranfurd  Elphinstone,  Glastonbiuy  NenHi 
William  Christian  Anderson,  Gharles  Naasaa  Msitii 
John  Mervin  Cutdifie  Drake,  CSiaries  Oeoige  GenlaL 

Comet  John  Landry,  late  Sergeant^  Na  1176^  LwT.C. 

Sojfal  Sappen  and  Mmera. 

Colour-seigts*  Henry  Maodonald,  No.  237 ;  Joeeph  Staski 

No.  861 ;  Geotge  Jarvis,  No.  1873. 
Sergeants  Peter  Leitch,  No.  763 ;  and  Samuel  Cole,  No.  2S1I 

Driver  Company. 
Corporal  John  Paul,  No.  1119. 
2d  Corporal  Joseph  Collins,  No.  2382. 


[I^fany  lists  were  published  during  the  war,  containing  the  names  of  officers  and  men  whose  services  had  reoeiw 
honorary  mention  by  the  commanders :  such,  for  instance,  as  a  list  of  those  engaged  in  the  attack  on  the  Bedui ;  but  th 
above  is  perhaps  best  fitted  to  be  placed  upon  permanent  record — containing,  as  it  does,  names  belonging  to  all  th 
regiments  and  all  the  departments  of  service  engaged  in  the  East  Of  the  22,500  gallant  men  who  were  carried  off  \ 
wounds  and  diseases  during  the  war,  none  lived  to  sec  the  day  when  this  *  Legion  of  Honour*  distribntion  took  plaoe: 

The  Honorary  Distinctions  recorded  in  this  Appendix  relate  only  to  the  British  Army  and  Navy,  and  do  not  inchdc 
those  awarded  to  the  French,  Sardinians,  and  Turks.] 
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Aali  Faoha,  plenipotentiary  at  Paris, 
Abdul-Msdjid,  Snltan,  character  of,      . 

,  review  of  French  army  by, . 

,  Portrait  of,       . 

Abxbdexn,  Barl  of,  on  the  *  Secret  Correspondence,' 

Treaty  of  Adrianople, 

-  Greek  Kingdom, 
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Aberdeen  ministry,  composition  of ;  resignation, 
Administratiye  Reform,  .  .  .  . 

Adrianople,  Treaty  of,  . 

,  French  army  at,      . 

Aladyn,  British  camp  at,       . 

Aland  Islands,    ..... 

Alanders,  proclamation  to,    . 

AutXAKDER  IL,  Czar,  accession  o^ 

J  manifesto  on  accession, 

at  Sebastopol,   . 

■ on  the  Peace, 

Allied  fleets  in  Besika  Bay  and  Black  Sea, 

before  Sebastopol, 

Alma,  riyer,  and  its  yidnity ;  Battle  of, 
Alupka  and  Alashta,  in  Cnmea, 
Ambassadors,  withdrawal  o^ 
Ambulances,  deficiencies  in,  . 

,  description  o^ 

Amour,  Russians  at  mouth  of  the,    . 
Anapa,  View  and  description  of, 

■ ,  abandoned  by  Russians, 

Anglo-French  Alliance, 
Arabat,  tongue  or  spit  of,    . 

,  Allies  at, 

Archangel,  defences  of, 
Armament,  departure  from  Voma, 
Armistice  in  the  Crimea, 
Army  Works  Corps, 

Abnaud,  St,  Marshal    See  St  Arnaud. 
Asia  Minor,  hostile  forces  in — 1853  and  1854, 
-,  in  winter  1855-6, 
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J  treaty  with  England  and  France,  1856,       .      534 

,  jealousy  of  Sardinia,     .  .  .  547 

Azof,  Sea  of,  description,      ....      449 
,  expedition  to,        .  .  .      450,  451 


Baidar  Valley,  Allies  at, 

Baktoh^eierai, 

Balaklava,  arrival  of  British  at, 

,  base  of  operations,    . 

,  Battle  of, 

f  harbour  mismanaged, 

,  in  winter  1854-5, 

railway, 

Balta  Llman,  Convention  of, 
Baltic  and  Baltic  Provinces, 

fleets  in  1854  and  1855, 

BiJtschik,  Allied  fleets  at^ 
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Baraouat  D*Hilubb8,  General,  at  Bomarsund,       .      169 

Bare  Sound,  Allied  fleets  in,      .  .  .  166 

Bashi-Bazouks ;  costumes  of,  .    31,  82, 137,  335,  385 

Bayaiid,  Turks  defeated  by  Wrangel  near, 

Beatson,  General,  Turkish  irregulars  under, 

BxBUTOFF,  Prince,  battie  of  Eurekdere  won  by, 

Beioos  Bay,  Allied  fleets  in,  . 

Belbek,  Russian  position  on  the  Lower, . 

,  Allied  position  on  the  Upper, 

Berdiansk,  Allies  at,      . 

Besika  Bay,  Allied  fleets  in, . 

Bivouacking  at  Old  Fort, 

Blockade  and  neutrality  laws, 

Bonisoo,  General,  Bomarsund  surrendered  by, 

Bomarsund,  View  and  description  of, 
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,  defence  of  Odessa,  . 

Otho,  king  of  Greece,  and  his  queen,     . 

Palxebston,  Viscount,  on  Russian  aggression, 
-  state  of  Greece,  . 


■  ministry,  constitution  of. 


Pan-Slavism,  theory  of, 

Parker,  Captain,  boat-attack  on  Danube, 

Parseval-Deschenes,  Admiral,  in  Baltic,  . 

,  address  to  fleet, 
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.   112 

118, 114 

241,  488 
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20, 191 

37 

21 

28 

.    37 

381 

.   467 

506 

.   581 

138 

.   457 

42 

.   114 

147, 149 

71 
.   546 

864 
.   365 

116 
.   163 

169 


Patriotic  Fund, 

Paxton,  Sir  J.,  Army-works  Corps, 

Peace,  criticisms  on,  in  England, 

or  war,  debates  on. 

Peel  party,  secession  of, 


312,  813,  509 
383 

.  533,  538,  548 

.  514,  518,  520,  521 
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Pelham,  Captain,  gallant  conduct  at  Bomarsund,  174 

Pelissier,  Marshal,  Canrobcrt  succeeded  by,  .       4^8 

,  address  on  the  Peace,  .  535 

Pen aud.  Admiral,  in  Baltic, .  .  .  163,475 

Perekop,  Isthmus  of,      .  .  .  .  202 

Peter  the  Great,  aggressive  policy ;  supposed  will  of,  4,367 
Peto  &  Co.,  Balaklava  railway  contract,       .  .      319 

Petropaulovsk,  attack  on,  in  1854,  .  .  191 

,  Russian  escape  from,  in  1855,  .      487 

Plenipotentiaries  at  Paris  Congress,        .  .  581 

Pluuridoe,  Admiral,  in  Baltic  and  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  163, 165 

y  at  Bomarsund,  .  .175 

Poland,  Russian  aggression  on,  .  .  .  6 

,  neglected  by  the  Western  Powers,    .  .      Ill 

,  after  the  war,    .  .  .  .  544 

Prasto,  fort  (Bomarsund),     .  .  .  .178 

Price,  Admiral,  address  to  Pacific  fleet ;  suicide  of,  189, 191 
Princty  loss  of,  in  November  hurricane;  list  of  stores,  282,284 
pRivoE  Albert,  on  public  affairs,    .  .  .      520 

Principalitiea    See  Danubian  Principalities. 
Prisoners,  English,  in  Russia,      .  .         115,  180, 466 

,  Russian,  in  England,         .  .  .177 

Proclamations  concerning  the  war,  .  .  74 

Protocols  of  the  Paris  Congress,        .  .  .      531 


Pmssii^  doubtful  poliinr  of ;  interest  of,  in  tlie  wir,78^  SSMff 

1  admitted  to  Ptois  GongreH^  M 

Putrid  Sea>  routes  across  the,  .  .     M 


Quakers,  peace  depataitioii  to  Bnaaia, 
Quarriei^  captured  by  British, 

Raglan,  Lord,  British  commander ;  at  Scutari, 
-,  on  battle  of  the  Alma»     . 


-,  on  first  bomhaidment^ 
-,  en  li^^t-cavalzy  chaige^  . 
-,  bnrial-tnxoe  asked  by, 
— ,  criticisms  on,      •  • 

-,  on  second  bomhardmeikty 
-y  death  and  funeral. 


.     ffll 
7^11 


294,1 


ZV^i 


Railway,  Balaklava  to  camp^ 

Rassova,  Liiders  defeated  near,  ...  17 

Redan,  English  fidlnres  at,  in  JTone  and  Septembec^  415^49 

R6dif .    See  Turkish  army. 

Redout  Kal6,  Russians  at,  ...  Ml 

Religious  dissensions  in  Turkey,      .  .  .119 

Revel,  Captain  Wilcox*s  exploit  at,         .  .161 

Rifle-pits,  struggles  in,  .        253,  898,  402, 4(M 

Roads  to  the  camp,        ....     265,  SU 

Roebuck,  Mr,  and  the  Sebastopol  Committee,  .Ml 

RoumanL    See  Danubian  Principalities. 

Roter,  Lieutenant,  prisoner  in  Russia,         .  .      Ill 

RussxLL,  Lord  J.,  speeches  and  dispatches,  .  C 

y  quitted  Aberdeen  ministry,  .     SO 

y  at  Vienna  Conferences,  .  tH 

y  explanations  by,     .  .  514, 5M 

y  Mr,  sketches  at  camp — 

94, 108,  206,  271,  280,  320.  840, 401 
Russia,  aggressive  i>olicy  of,  .  4,  7,  8,  9, 71 

,  in  Asia,  .  125, 188 

^,  in  Baltic,    .  .     158,178 

y  army,  strength  and  organisation,     .  .  2^  88 

,  effects  of  war  on,  .  .  .  5SS 

^  fleets  in  1854,         .  .  .  .188 

, y  sinkiqg  of,  at  Sebastopol,  .  430 

y  forts  on  Black  Sea, .  .  .108, 109 

,  soldiers  and  seamen,  characteristics  of,        23, 181 

y  plan  for  battle  of  Inkermann,   .  .  270 

,  plan  for  battle  of  Tchemaya,  .  .      448 


Sand\^ich  Islands,  international  importance  o^ 
Sahdwith,  Dr.    See  Williams. 
Sapounc  "Works,  taken  by  French,     . 
Sardinia,  alliance  with  Western  Powers, 

y  army  sent  to  the  East, 

-,  efforts  to  regenerate  Italy, 


ISO 
418 


.      388 
.548 
Scandinavia,  interests  of,  in  the  war,  ,  .      347 

ScHAMYL  and  the  Caucasians,     .  .  121, 129,  548 

ScHiLDERS,  General,  plan  for  Danubian  campaign,   .       41 
Scutari,  English  bai-racks  at,      .  .  .  90 

.    See  Hospitals  ;  Nightingale ;  Sick  and  Wounded. 

Sebastopol,  maritime  defences  of ;  sinking  of  fleet  at,  11 8,221 

,  false  rumour  of  its  fall,        .  .  225 

,  topography  and  View,      .  .  227,  229,  281 

,  history  of;  docks  of,  .  .     228,  232 

,  siege- works,  attack  and  defence — 

238,  246,  248,  337,  894 

,  first  Bombardment,        .  .  243,  246,  248 

,  strategy  of  siege  discussed,   .  .  278 

,  2d  to  6th  Bombardments, .     400,  410,  414,  42S 

,  final  Bombardment, 

,  evacuated  by  Russians, 

,  after  the  capture, 

J  list  of  stores  captured  in, 

Committee,  motion  for, 

-,  inquiries  by. 


*  Secret  Correspondence,' 
Servia,  its  political  importance, 
Sbtuour,  Sir  H.,  on  Russian  aggression, 

*  Sick  Man,'  Czar's  symbol  for  Turkey, 
Sick  and  wounded,  at  camp  and  Scutari, 
Sievemaya,  fort    See  Sebastopol 
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Silifltfia,  sitaatioii  and  defences, 

,  Russians  commence  Siege  of, 

,  heroic  defence  of, 

• ,  RuBsians  raise  Siege  of,     . 

Simferopol    See  Crimea. 

Simpson,  General,  Raglan  succeeded  by, 

• — ,  succeeded  by  Codringion, 

Sinope,  Russian  attack  on, 

Sisters  of  Charity.    See  Hospital-nurses. 

Slavonic  races,  in  Turkey  and  Russia,    . 

Snow-storms  at  camp. 

Sorties  by  the  besieg^ . 

Soucoum  Kal6,  Russians  at, 

Soudjuk  Eal^  Russians  at, 

Sound  Dues, 

SoTiR,  m,  camp  and  hospital  cookeiy  by, 

St  Arnaud,  Marshal,  French  commander, 

f  manifesto  at  Varna, 

f in  Crimea, 

,  memoir  and  services, 

-,  death  and  funeral. 
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Steam-navy,  British, 

SnBBBT,  Prince,  hospodar  of  Wallachia, 

SnBLiKO,  Admiral,  in  Pacific,   . 

St&anowats,  General,  fell  at  Inkermann, 

Strategy  of  Allies,  .... 

Stjlatford  ds  Redolots,  Lord,  dispatches. 

Submarine  Telegraph.    See  Telegraph. 

Sulina  Mouth.    See  Danube. 

Sveaborg,  Map  and  description  ;  bombardment  o^ 

Sweden,  neutrality  during  war,  . 

1  treaty  with  Denmark, 

,  trea^  with  England  and  Fraace, 

Taganrog,  Allies  at,       . 

Taman,  Allies  at,      . 

Taurica  Chersonesus  (Crimea),  . 

TchatirDagh,  .... 

Tehemaya,  river  and  plain ;  Battle  of,      .      224, 

Tchorgouna,       ..... 

Tchoufout  Kal6,       .  .  .     '      . 

TusDALi,  Major.    See  Wiluaxs. 

Telegraph,  Electric,  in  Turkey ;  Yama  to  Crimea, 

,  effects  of. 

Theatres  at  the  camp,    .... 

*  Third  Point,'  of  negotiation, 

Thompson,  Captain.    See  Williams. 

Thomson,  Dr,  heroic  conduct  at  Alma, 

Tiflis,  Russians  at,         ...  . 

Tigefj  destruction  of  at  Odessa, 

jTimet,  and  the  Secret  Correspondence,  . 

f  Sick  and  Wounded  Fund,    . 

TiTOPF,  M.  De,  Russian  diplomatist, 

Toi>TLKBSN,  Russian  engineer  at  Sebastopol, 

Traian*s  Wall    See  Dobrudscha. 

Traktir  Bridge.    See  Tehemaya. 

Transport  service,         .  .  .  77, 

Treaties  between  Russia  and  Turkey, 

of  Eainardji,  Adrianople,  Turcomanchai, 

Treaty  of  Boyadji-Keuy, 

English  and  French  Alliance, 

Austria  and  Prussia, 

•' December  1864,  tripartite. 
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Treaty  of  April  1856,  tripartite,      . 

'■ Sweden  with  Western  Powers, 

■  Peace,  signing  oi^  .  . 

Trebizond,  View  and  description, 

TiTLLOOH,  ColoneL    See  Crimean  commission. 

Tultcha,  Russians  at,  .  .  . 

Turcomanchai,  Treaty  of, 

Turkey,  Menchikoflfs  demands  on,   . 

,  declaration  of  war  by,  . 

-,  interests  of,  in  the  war, 


-,  condition  o^  after  the  war, 


Turkish  army,  strength  and  organisation, 
contingent,  in  English  pay. 


•  fleets,  strength  and  manning  o^ 

•  orthography,    .... 

•  pachas,  incompetence  and  corruption  of, 
■  soldiers,  characteristics  of, 

-,  neglected  by  the  Allies, 


Two-gun  battery  at  Inkermann, 
Tzee,  fort  (Bomarsund), 

Unkiar-Skelessi,  Treaty  of ;  English  barracks  at, 
Upton,  Mr,  dock-engineer,  Sebastopol, 
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f  departure  of  fleets  ^m, 
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Walkwski,  Count,  plenipotentiary  at  Paris,  .  531 
Wallachia.    See  Danubian  Principalities. 
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Works.    See  Sapoune  Works. 
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1858. 

Prince  Mencbikoff  at  OonBtoatiiiople. 

»  H  held  interriev  with  Stiltan. 

n  N  incTMBed  rigour  of  demands. 

'  Secret  Correspondence*  with  Car  doied. 
Saltan  granted  Finnan  concerning  *  Holy  Flacea.* 
Bnasian  Embassy  left  Constantinople. 
Sultanas  Manifesto  to  Bnropean  Powers. 
Count  Nosselrode  demanded '  Material  Qiuuraatees.* 
British  Fleet  ordered  to  Dardanelles. 
Russian  Army  crossed  the  Pruth. 
Turkey  protested  against  the  Invasion. 

N      deckred  War  against  Russia. 
Omar  Pacha  demanded  recall  of  Russians. 
First  hostile  Enoounter,  at  TMtlrnlii^, 
Turks  crossed  Ihnuhe  at  Kalafai 
British  Fleet  entered  Bosphorus. 
Russia  accepted  War  with  Turkey. 
Turks  guned  Battle  of  Oltenitsa. 
Russian  Attack  at  Sinope. 
Sultan  accepted  *  Identic  Note.* 


1854. 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  Treaty  of  Neutrality. 

AUied  Fleets  entered  Black  Sea. 

Turks  gained  Battle  of  Citale. 

Russians  entered  the  Dohrudscha* 

Emperor  NapoIeon*B  Letter  to  the  C«r, 

Czar  replied  to  Napoleon. 

Peace  Deputation,  interview  with  Car. 

Czar  issued  threatening  Manifesto. 

British  Forces  began  to  embark  for  East 

Baltic  Fleet  sailed  from  Spithead. 

French  Forces  began  to  embark  for  Bast 

Baltic  Fleet  (French)  sailed  from  Brest 

England  and  France  declared  War. 

Baltic  Fleet  left  Kiel 

Russians  commenced  Siege  of  Silistria. 

Convention  between  England,  Prance,  and  Turkey. 

Omar  Pacha  defeated  Ltiders  near  Raaova. 

Austria  and  Prussia,  Convention  of  Neutrality. 

27,000  Allied  Troops  near  Gallipoli. 

Odessa  bombarded. 

Allied  Armies  advanced  to  Bosphorus. 

Turkish  Fleet  entered  Black  Sea. 

Loss  of  the  Tigetf  off  Odessa. 

Allies  advanced  to  Varna. 

Desperate  Sortie  at  Silistria. 

Russians  advanced  towards  Kars. 

Allied  Fleets  Joined  in  the  Baltic. 

Austria  and  Turkey,  Treaty  of  Boyadji-Keuy. 

Turks  defeated  at  OrxughettL 

Russians  raised  Siege  of  Silistria. 

Turks  gained  Battle  of  Giurgevo. 

Fleets  advanced  to  reconnoitre  Crimea. 


July  28.  Ruasiana  evacuated  Wallaohia. 

If      If    Turks  defeated  near  Bayaiid. 

R  30.  French  Army  joined  Baltic  Fleet 
Aug.    6.  Turks  lost  Battle  of  Kurekdere. 

«  18-16.  Siege  of  Bomarsond. 

If  20.  Austrians  entered  Prindpalitief. 

fi  21.  Bombardment  of  Kola,  in  White  Sea. 

-  ri  25.  Expedition  to  Crimea  aanounoed. 

»  80.  Suicide  of  Admiral  Price. 
Sep.     4.  Ames  defeated  at  P^tropaulovsk. 

N       5.  Allied  Armament  began  to  leave  Yama. 

ff       9.  French  Army  quitted  Baltia 

11  14.  Allies  landed  at  Old  Fort 

n  15.  Russians  evacuated  Moldavia. 

n  19.  Cavalry  Skirmish  at  Bulganak. 

•f  20.  Batde  of  the  Alma. 

pt  28.  Allies  commenced  Flank-march. 

N      R    Mencbikoff  sank  Russian  Fleet 

H  24.  Menchikoff*s  Flank-march  to  Baktch^seraL 

n  11    British  Wounded  began  to  reach  Scutari. 

n  R    General  Williams  arrived  at  Ears. 

n  26.  British  took  possession  of  Balaklava. 

R  29.  Death  of  Marshal  St  Amaud. 

R  80.  Todtleben  began  to  fortify  SebastopoL 
Oct     2.  Siege-army  encamped  before  SebastopoL 

If  12.  Time^  Sick  and  Wounded  Fund  established. 

IT  18.  Patriotic  Fund  established. 

n  17.  Pint  Bombardment  of  Sebastopol  commenced. 

n  23.  Miss  Nightingale  departed  to  the  East 

n  25.  BattieofBaLiklava. 

R  26L  First  Battle  of  Inkermann. 

Nov.  5.  Second  or  Great  Battle  of  Inkermann. 

M  14.  Destructive  Hurricane  at  Crimea. 

R  20.  Contests  at  the  *  Ovens^'  near  SebastopoL 

Dec.  2.  Tripartite  Treaty  against  Russia. 

n  22.  Sir  E.  Lyons  succeeded  Admiral  Dundas. 

N  24.  Admiral  Bruat  succeeded  Admiral  TT>»nAii> 

H  28.  '  Memorandum*  on  the  'Four  Points.* 


1855. 

Jan.   28.  Lord  John  Russell  quitted  Aberdeen  Ministry. 

R     26.  Sardinia  entered  the  Alliance. 

R     29.  Sebastopol  Committee  appointed. 

R     81.  Aberdeen  Ministry  resi^Md. 
Feb.    5.  Palmerston  Ministey  formed. 

It  *   6.  Warrant  giving  Commissions  to  Sezgeants  and 
Corporals. 

n     20.  Night-march  in  Snow  to  Tchemaya. 

R     22.  White  Works  oonsfcmeted  by  Russians.* 

If      «     Peel  Party  quitted  Palmerston  Minlvtry. 

R     24.  French  defeated  at  the  White  Works. 
Mar.  2.    Car  Nicholas  died. 

•  An  error  oeenrs  at  p.  843.  The  fortllied  earthworks  oonatnutcd 
by  the  Bmslaiis  on  the  9Sd  of  Fehntaiywere  the  *  White  Works 'on 
SapoaneBiU:  the  Mamekm  was Ibrtifled  a flsw  days  later. 
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Mar. 


Apr. 


15. 
22. 

4. 

9. 

»   le. 

-  17. 
.  19. 
.  24. 
.  26. 
]Cajl,2. 
»     16. 


.  28. 

„  24. 

.  25. 

•  ■ 

n  26. 

June  1. 

»  8. 

.  5. 

.  6. 

^  8. 


9. 

17. 
18. 


July  16. 


Yienoa  ConferenceB  commenoed. 

Great  Sortie  from  SebastopoL 

JSaltio  Fleet  left  Spithead. 

Second  B<nnbaidmeiit  of  SebastopoL 

Black  Sea  Telegraph  completed. 

Boasian  Ships  escaped  from  P^tropatiloTsk. 

Bifle-pits  ti^Een  by  Colonel  Egerton. 

Sardinian  Army  embarked  at  Qenoa. 

Vienna  Conferences  dosed. 

French  captured  Rifle-pits. 

Pelinier  sncceeded  Caim>bert. 

Fierce  contests  near  Cemetery  at  SebastopoL 
Bxpedition  to  Sea  of  Azo£ 
Mr    Disraeli's    Motion    agp^inst    the    Ministry 

defeated. 
Allies  took  Eertch  and  Yenikal6. 
Bossian  Ships  escaped  from  De  Castries  Bay. 
Allies  entered  Sea  of  Axof. 
Allied  Fleets  joined  in  Baltic. 
Allies  cannonaded  Taganrog. 
Hango  Massacre. 

Third  Bombardment  of  SebastopoL 
Sir  P.  Baring's  Motion  iaiaTonr  of  the  Chyremioent 

carried. 
Mamelon,  Qoarriea^  and  White  Works  taken. 
Prince  Albart's  Speech  on  Public  AfEurs. 
Fourth  Bombardment  of  SebastopoL 
Allies  defeated  at  Malakoff  and  Bedan. 
Sebastopol  Committee  issued  Beport 
Death  of  Lord  Ba^an. 
Lord  J.  Bossell  quitted  Palmenton  Ministry. 


July  26.  Funeral  of  Iiord  Baglan. 
Aug.  9-11.  Bombardment  of  Sreaborg: 

»     16.  Battle  of  the  Tchemaya. 

«     17.  Fifth  Bombardment  of  Sebastopol. 

Sepw     5.  Final  Bombardment  commenced. 

R       9.  Allies  entered  SebastopoL 

N    24.  Bxpedition  to  Taman. 

M     29.  Cayaby  Aetion  near  Eupatoria. 

i»      •  Genendl  Williams  defeated  Mouravieff  at  I 

Oct     3.  Omar  Pacha  landed  at  Soucoum-Kald. 

n     17.  Bombardment  and  Capture  of  Kinbum. 

Not.    6.  Omar  Pacha  forced  Passage  of  the  Isgour. 

«     10.  Gnr  Alexander  risited  SebastopoL 

•     15.  Terrible  Explosion  of  French  Magazine. 

«     21.  Treaty  of  Sweden  with  Western  Powen. 

R     25.  Surrender  of  Kara 

If     29.  Nightingale  Fund  established. 

Dea     8.  Omar  Pacha  ended  Mingrelian  Expeditioo. 

1856. 

Jan.  16.  Bussia  accepted  Bases  of  Negotiation. 

H  ,  &.  Sultan  issued  new  Hatti-humayoon. 

Feb.  25.  Plenipotentiaries  met  at  Paris. 

n  29.  Armistice  commenced  in  Crimea. 

Mar.  80.  Treaty  of  Peace  signed  at  Paris. 

Apr.  8.  Discussion  in  Congress  on  state  of  Europe. 

n  15.  Separate  Tripartite  Treaty  signed. 

n  16.  Paris  Congress  closed. 

»  n  Sardinian  Memorandum  on  Affairs  of  Italj 

n  27.  Treaty  of  Peace  ratified  at  Paris. 
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